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assisted  by  John  I*.  Norto.i,  M.  A.,  New  Huvcn,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. &c,  &c. 

Thin  highly  valuable  work  will  comprise  two  large  royal  octavo  volume*,  containing  over  1400  pace*,  with  18  or 
20  splendid  steel  engraving*,  and  more  than  600  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  illustrating  al- 
most every  implement  of  husbandry  now  in  use  by  the  best  farmers,  the  best  methods  of  ploughing,  planting,  nay- 
ing,  harvesting,  dtc,  A-.c,  the  various  domestic  animal*  in  their  highest  perfection;  in  *hort,  the  pictorial  feature  of 
Uie  book  is  unique,  and  will  render  it  of  incalculable  value  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

The  work  is  being  published  in  Semi-monthly  Numbers,  of  64  page*  each,  exclusive  of  the  Steel  engravings,  and 
is  sold  at  'i&  Cents  each,  or  $5  for  the  entire  work  in  numbers,  of  which  there  will  be  at  least  twenty-two. 

The  British  Periodicals  Rc-publiahed  arc  as  follows,  vfat : 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVTEW,  (Conservative.) 
THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  (Whig.) 
THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  (Free  Church,) 
THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  (Liberal) 

MB 

BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE, (Tory.) 

Although  these  works  are  distinguished  by  the  political  shades  above  indicated,  yet  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
contents  is  devoted  to  political  subjects.  It  is  their  literary  character  which  gives  them  thrir  chief  value,  and  in 
that  they  stand  confc*#rdlv  far  above  all  other  journals  of  their  claw.  Blackwood,  still  under  llie  masterly  guidance 
of  .Christopher  North,  maintains  its  ancient  cefebritv,  and  is,  at  this  time,  unusually  attractive,  from  the  senal  works 
of  Bulwer  and  other  literary  notables,  written  for  tiint  Magazine,  and  first  appearing  in  its  columns  both  in  Gieat 
Britain  and  in  the  United  Stales.  Such  works  as  "The  Caxtons"  and  "  My  New  Novel"  (both  by  Bulwer,)  "  My 
Peninsular  Medal,"  "  The  Green  Hand,"  and  other  serials,  of  which  numerous  rival  edition*  are  issued  bv  the  lead- 
lug  publishers  in  this  country,  have  to  be  reprinted  by  those  publishers  from  the  pages  of  Blackwood,  after  it  hat 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Scott  if  Co.,  so  that  subscribers  to  the  Reprint  of  that  Magazine  may  always  rely  un  having 
the  earliest  reading  of  these  fascinating  tales. 

TERMS. 

Per  nnn. 

For  any  one  of  die  four  Reviews  ...  $3.00 
For  any  two  do.  ...  5.00 

For  any  three  do.  ...  7. no 

For  nil  tour  of  the  Reviews,  ...  s.im) 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine,  ...  3.00 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews,  ...  MM 
For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviewa,  -         -  10.00 

For  Farmer's  Guide,  (complete  in22Noa.)    •  $5.00 
(Payments  in  all  cases  to  be  made  in  advance. J 
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$mmb  to  Winter. 

It  was  a  remark  of  one  of  the  Spanish  Kings  that  the 
four  greatest  blessings  in  life  were  Old  Wine  to  Dritik,  Old 
Wood  to  Bum,  Old  Books  to  Read,  and  Old  Friends  to 


I. 

OLD  WINE  TO  DRINK. 

Yes!  fill  the  goblet  high  with  generous  wine, 
A»  sparkling  as  the  draughts  of  ancient  Massk 
Or  old  Faleraian  made  by  Horace  classic, 
Brought  from  the  sunny  valleys  Qf  the  Rhine 
And  throwing  oft"  their  daughter's  brilliant  glances — 
Just  as  th«  diamond,  long  obscured  from  eight, 
With  all  Ibe  ray*  it  last  absorbed  is  bright, 
This  wine,  aa  o'er  the  festal  hoard  it  dances, 
Gives  bark  the  dashes  from  the  beaming  eye 
Of  the  brown  vineyard  beauty,  on  our  meeting : 
Fill  Dp !  to  friends  a  kind,  a  cordial  greeting, 
And  though  December's  winds  may  rustle  by 
And  lead  the  bowlings  of  the  furious  storm, 
Our  faces  kindle  and  our  hearts  are  warm. 

II. 

OLD  WOOD  TO  BURN. 

OU  wood  to  burn! — hew  down  the  highest  trunk 
On  ADcghanean  ridges,  seen  afar 
— A  monarch  crowned  with  bis  imperial  star — 

Against  the  crimson  where  the  sun  has  sunk. 

The  sharp  axe  flittering  iu  bis  kinglv  heart 

Sends  echo  ringing  through  the  golden  woods — 
And  then  a  crashing  foil!— like  bursting  floods 

When  roar  the  surges  and  great  mountains  part! 

The  dim  year  wanes — I  sec  an  indoor  sight — 
Bright  lares  gathered  round  a  blazing  fire 
At  Yule  or  Pentecost  when  rising  higher 

The  frolic-mirth  draws  gladuc?  ?  from  the  light— 

Of  that  old  oak  that  lowering  once  so  vast 

Laughed  at  the  storm,  aud  whistled  at  lite  blast ! 

III. 

OLD  BOOKS  TO  READ. 

Reach  from  their  dusty  places  of  repose 
A  Virgil's  lay  or  "  Livy's  pictured  page," 
The  varied  lore  of  an  Augustan  age— 

What  visions  panoramic  they  disclose  ! 

With  o'er-ntlenlive  faculties  we  bear 
Ths  wandering  minstrelsy  of  Scio's  bard — 
Poor  houseless  tenant  of  a  life  ill-starred— 

Or  enteh  the  minster-musir  of  the  seer 
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Chanting  of  Paradise  u  and  nil  our  wo." 
Then  with  the  Christian  pilgrim  for  our  guide 
We  safely  pass  the  dark  and  bridge-less  tide 
To  Bculah's  lund  where  rW'rcts  ever  blow  : 
Of  Shakspeare's  heroes  trace  the  storied  line, 
Or  weigh  the  mercies  of  the  Book  divine! 

IV. 

OLD  FRIENDS  TO  LOVE. 

Old  friends  to  love! — true  soul  bound  to  true  soul 
With  olden  memories,  and  traces  dear 
Of  the  dead  past,  claiming  the  happy  tear 

That  still  at  sight  of  each  will  fondly  roll ! 

Oid  frietuit !  No  sycophants  of  yesterday, 
With  smiles  and  protestations  never  done, 
Bright  summer-flies,  true  "  lovers  of  the  sun" 

And  all  who  bask  beneath  the  golden  ray. 

Old  friend*. '  who  on  the  battle  field  of  life, 
When  closed  the  serried  hosts  in  stormy  fight. 
Have  raised  the  buckler  Friendship  strong  und  bright 

And  borne  us  bleeding  from  the  mortal  strife, 

Who  heart-whole,  pure  in  faith,  once  written  friend 

In  life  and  death  arc  true,  unto  the  end ! 

K.  £. 


THE  NIGHT-SIDE  OF  NATURE.* 

"  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be; 
aud  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done  :  and 
tliere  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

"Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is 
new  ?  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  wm  before 
us." 

The  experience  of  the  world  adds  daily  con- 
firmation to  the  truth  announced  by  The  Preacher 
in  the  passage  we  have  quoted.  Amid  the  ap- 
parent vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  and  human 
;  knowledge,  there  is  really  nothing  but  the  repe- 
i  tition  of  old  things.  As  in  physical  nature,  sum- 
mer follows  spring,  and  wiuter  succeeds  to  au- 
tumn, hut  the  succession  is  invariable,  and  tho 
new  year  is  but  the  copy  of  its  predecessor — 
so  in  the  moral  and  social  world  of  man,  opin- 
ions, habits  and  tastes— sciences  and  arts— knowl- 
edge and  power— nay,  even  the  creative  force  of 

•Th«  Night-Side  of  Nature  ;  Or,  GhotU  and  GhotU 
Srert.  By  Catherine  Crowe.  Aufhorett  of  "  i<u*an 
llop/ey,"  "Lilly  Datctan."  •* Aritto<U-mu;"  Etc  New 
Vork:  J.  S.  Redfield.  Clinton  Hall.  Boston:  B.  B. 
Musscy  At  Co.  1860. 
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the  imagination  and  the  dreams  of  poesy— seem 
to  move,  iu  greater  or  lesser  orbits,  through  the 
•aine  unvarying  cycles.    In  dress,  the  fashiuu  of 
to-day  isbutnroprodurtiou  of  some  long  forgotten 
costume.    The  fuiry  talcs,  which  beguiled  us  iu 
the  nursery,  are  traced  back  l»y  learned  scholars 
to  the  birth  place  of  the  human  family  iu  the  re- 
mote East;  and  we  find  that  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  with  his  seven  mile  boots,  has  really  per- 
formed some  astounding  journeys,  though  with 
less  speed  than  bis  biographers  have  represented. 
A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chiua  has 
shown  that  nation  of  conservatives  to  have  pos- 
sessed, for  thousauds  of  years,  the  know  ledge  of 
many  processes,  upou  which  civilized  Europe 
prided  herself  as  the  crowning  triumphs  of  cen- 
turies spent  in  study  and  invention;  while  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nineveh  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
of  secrets  in  the  manufacture  of  uufadiug  colore, 
which  baffle  all  the  inquiries  of  modem  genius 
aud  research.    Even  iu  this,  which  we  call  the 
new  world,  the  authentic  narratives  of  those  ad- 
venturers, who  first  saw  the  glories  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  are  sufficient  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
amazement.    And  yet  these  nations  were  but 
mushrooms — the  growth  of  yesterday — upon  a 
sod  where  lie  buried  countless  millions,  whose 
very  uame  has  perished,  of  whom  no  tradition 
floats  along  the  tide  of  time,  aud  whose  ouly 
memorials  are  the  vast  mounds  and  enclosures, 
that  have  bid  defiance  for  uukuowu  ages  to  the 
assaults  of  the  elements. 

We  might  pursue  this  course  of  illustration 
without  end.  We  might  prove  not  only  from  the 
dim  glimpses  of  the  past  which  pierce  through 
the  mists  of  early  history— but  from  the  annals 
which  the  baud  of  Almighty  power  has  traced 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth  itself — that  the  period, 
of  which  we  know  something,  is  but  a  fraction 
inconceivably  small,  compared  with  that  chain 
of  centuries  from  which  it  has  heeu  severed. 
And  if  even  this  limited  history  presents  such 
evideuce  to  our  eyes  of  renewal  aud  repetition, 
bow  much  more  must  lie  biddeu  beueatb  the 
of  oblivion  1 


"  So  the  multitude  goe*,  like  tlio  flower  or  the 
That  wither*  away,  to  let  other*  succeed  ; 
So  the  multitude  comes  even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tule  Unit  ha*  often  Ihtu  told. 


**  For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathcrx  have  been ; 
We  »ee  the  »nme  sight*  tliiw  our  fuilier*  have  wen  : 
We  drink  the  *»nie  strcnin,  and  we  feel  the  mi  me  nun. 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run." 

No  department,  in  which  the  human  mind  has 
exercised  itself,  betrays  this  tendency  more  sig- 
nally than  that  which  relates  to  the  spiritual 
world.    The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  oue  of  tbe 


earliest  and  the  most  obstinate  of  our  inclinations. 
Nothing  so  fascinates  the  child  at  the  nurse's 
knee  as  a  terrible  ghost  story;  and  the  taste,  thus 
cultivated  almost  in  the  cradle,  is  seldom  rooted 
out,  even  when  the  belief  has  been  wholly  dis- 
pelled by  the  light  of  reason  and  experience. 
Those,  who  have  fully  emancipated  themselves 
from  tbe  control  of  superstition,  still  enjoy  as  a  sort 
of  stimulant  the  pleasing  terror  that  is  excited  by 
such  tales.    So  tbe  old  play-goer,  to  whom  the 
stage  is  no  longer  a  reality  more  vivid  than  the 
life  by  daylight  out  of  doors,  loves  to  be  cheated 
for  a  little  while  into  sympathy  witb  tbe  humor 
of  Falstaff,  or  tbe  pathos  of  King  Lear.  We 
have  often  felt,  and  as  often  laughed  at,  the  whim- 
sical dilemma  of  good  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  tbe 
historiau  of  the  Roman  Hepublic.    He  was  found 
by  a  friend  one  night,  wheu  Mrs-  Siddoos  was 
playing  Lady  Randolph  in  tbe  tragedy  of  Doug- 
las, standing  in  the  back  part  of  a  box,  blubber- 
ing like  a  school  boy,  and  soliloquizing  to  this 
effect — "  I  know  that  I'm  auld  Adam  Fergusou — 
and  I  kuow  this  is  tbe  Edinbro'  theatre— aud  I 
kno.v,  yen's  just  that  d — d  jade  Mrs.  Siddous— 
but — but — "  and  off  went  the  philosopher  again, 
iu  another  uugovernable  tribute  to  the  matchless 
acting  of  the  heroine.    Iu  like  mauuer,  when  one 
has  spent  a  lonely  hour  at  midnight,  iu  devouring 
some  well  wrought  narrative  of  supernatural  aud 
tragic  mystery,  his  ut-rves  are  strung  up  to  a  pitch 
of  morbid  acutencss,  his  imagination  rules  witb 
irresistible,  if  nut  uudisputcd,  sway.    Logic  aud 
comiuou  sense  are  summoned  to  uo  purpose.  Like 
hasty  levies  of  militia,  they  make  a  show  of  firni- 
uess  till  the  enemy  approaches:  but  flee,  panic- 
strirkeu,  at  the  first  symptom  of  his  appearance. 
The  flap  of  a  shutter,  the  rustle  of  a  curtain, 
makes  him  start  as  if  be  already  saw  a  spectre  ; 
and  if  the  cat  upset  a  tray  of  crockery,  or  throw 
down  the  lire-irons,  in  auolhcr  room,  he  hears  the 
fall  of  the  castle  of  Onauto,  or  the  clang  of  tbe 
gigautic  helmet  upon  the  marble  floor. 

If  this  were  the  whole  extent  of  our  supersti- 
tious fancies,  merely  nervous  vagaries,  which 
passed  off  with  a  night's  sleep,  aud  left  us  iu  full 
possession  of  our  senses  the  next  day,  we  should 
have  uo  quarrel  with  the  makers  aud  retailers  of 
such  fictions.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  too 
many  who  do  not  stop  at  this  point.  Wise  as 
this  generation  is,  aud  much  as  it  has  otitgoue  (ac- 
cording to  its  ow  u  reckoning)  all  the  advances  of 
its  predecessors,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
alive  this  day,  in  the  most  cultivated  countries  of 
the  globe,  are  just  as  credulous  as  those  of  any 
age,  dark  or  light,  since  the  world  begun.  The 
Salem  witches  are  defunct  indeed,  and  their  death 
has  left  a  sad  record  behind  them;  but  the 
Rochester  knocking  girls  have  arisen  in  tbeir 
'stead,  aud  make  a  comfortable  living  by  the 
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trade.  Astrologers  are  do  longer  consulted,  and 
i-tellers  are  mostly  out  of  vogue  ;  but  Mes- 
and  Clairvoyants  are  doing  the  self  same 
things,  with  the  self  same  motives,  and  with  a 
reasonable  share  of  success  iu  their  calling.  In 
Catholic  countries,  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves  proves  the  public  mind  to 
l>c  no  more  skeptical,  than  it  was  when  the  low 
state  of  physical  science  allowed  greater  scope 
for  the  performance  of  miracles  by  the  bones  of 
saints  and  other  relics;  whilst,  iu  Protestant 
Great  Britain,  and  Puritan  America,  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  proselytes  to  the  Mormon  faith  is  no 
small  reproach  to  the  boasted  efficacy  of  the  Re- 
formed religion  in  developing  and  strengthening 
our  rational  faculties. 

We  ouce  heard  of  an  infidel,  who  denied  the 
authority  of  Revelation,  and  doubted  even  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible,  except  so  much 
of  it  as  related  to  the  building  of  the  temple. 
That,  being  a  zealous  Free-Mason,  he  believed; 
because  it  consisted  with  the  tradition  that  Sol- 
omon founded  or  revived  the  Mystic  order,  when 
he  commenced  the  preparations  for  that  great 
work.  Not  unlike  this  is  the  singular  inconsis- 
tency of  the  German  philosophers.  They  have 
gone  on,  refining  and  rationalizing  nil  that  is  su- 
pernatural in  the  Gospel  narratives,  uow  explain- 
ing that  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil  meaus  to  be 
afflicted  with  epilepsy,  and  now  resolving  a 
mirade  into  what  they  call  a  Myth,  or  in  other 
words,  a  fable — until  they  have  reduced  the  life 
of  Christ  to  nearly  the  same  level  with  those  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity;  making  it  to 
consist  of  a  basis  of  truth,  surmounted  and  cou- 
cealed  by  a  superstructure  of  fancy  and  fiction. 
Nevertheless,  during  all  this  time,  they  have  been 
industrious  in  cherishing  the  forms  of  superstition 
that  yet  survived— recalling  to  existence  such  as 
bad  passed  away — and  moulding  tbem  all  into 
forced  and  fanciful  analogy  with  the  idle  conceits 
of  the  same  character  peculiar  to  our  own  times. 
Tbey  have  employed  themselves  in  this  work 
with  so  much  gravity  and  perseverance,  as  to  give 
assurance  of  their  own  sincere  belief  in  it;  whilst 
i  array  of  hard  words  (unknown  com- 
from  the  inexhaustible  chemistry  of  the 
German  tongue)  impresses  the  ignorant  and  un- 
reflecting, like  the  jargon  of  other  jugglers,  with 
an  idea,  that  there  must  be  a  vast  deal  of  mean- 
ing in  that  of  which  tbey  comprehend  ao  little. 

Nor  is  this  prooeoess  to  believe  the  supernatural 
at  all  dependant  upon  religious  enthusiasm,  or 
wbataoother  class  of  sanguine  theorists  (the  Phre- 
nologists) call  the  excitemeut  of  the  organ  of 
\  <" Deration. 

Those,  who  like  ourselves,  are  not  roasters  of 
the  many-sided  and  multiform  language,  derive 
an  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  from  the  trans- 


latinos  furnished  us  by  others  who  have  made  it 
their  study,  and  sometimes  from  honks  w  hich 
they  make  up  by  picking  and  stealing  from  the 
folios  of  Fader-land.  But  they  bear  about  them 
unequivocal  marks  of  their  origin.  The  broad 
Germau  features  of  the  subjects  discussed  betray 
their  parentage  on  every  page ;  and  the  uncouth 
combinations  of  English,  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  have  been  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  after 
the  foreign  fashion  of  the  garmcuts,  in  which 
they  were  first  breeched. 

The  "Night-Side  of  Nature."  by  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Crowe,  is  a  book,  to  which  the  preceding 
remarks  are  generally  applicable,  but  which  is  in 
no  wise  subject  to  any  charge  of  plagiarism  or 
deceit.  On  the  contrary,  the  authoress  makes 
no  secret  of  her  obligations  to  the  Magi  of 
Moderu  Germauy;  and  the  frequent  expression 
of  her  gratitude  and  reverence  for  them  would 
be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  solemn  and  earnest. 
Sincere  and  laudable  feeling,  however  ill-di- 
rected and  misplaced,  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
some  respect;  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
Christian  will  forbear  to  offend,  by  an  exhibition 
of  disgust  or  contempt,  even  those,  whose  reli- 
gious faith  aud  worship  are  in  his  eyes  mere 
mummery  and  superstition.  We  will,  therefore, 
not  indulge  in  that  ridicule,  which  Mrs.  Crowe 
considers  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  ignorant  im- 
piety of  thescolfiug  atheist;  though  weconfess.it 
does  cost  us  some  effort  to  bridle  our  pen,  when 
we  compare  the  swelling  r//c/rt  of  these  scientific 
quacks  with  the  "  facts  aud  experience"  from 
which  they  are  deduced,  to  the  undoubting  con- 
viction of  the  fair  writer  herself.  By  way  of  a 
compromise,  we  will  treat  our  readers  to  a  few 
specimens  of  the  book :  which  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate our  own  views,  without  damage  to  our  re- 
putation for  gallantry  and  good  nature. 

The  "  German  authorities"  present  a  formi- 
dable muster  roll.  Doctors  Kerner  and  Werner, 
Von  Meyer  and  Eschenmayor,  Schubert  and  Still- 
ing, and  Hegel,  and  Passavent,  and  Enuemoser, 
deployed  into  line,  remind  us  of  the  Scottish 
names  which  so  dismayed  the  muse  of  Milton — 

"  Colkitto,  and  Macdonnell,  and  Gallasp." 

And  it  is  no  small  honor,  that  the  more  common- 
place patronymic  of  the  Rev.  Hare  Townshend 
has  been  found  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  same 
page  with  the  illustrious  Dutchmen;  an  honor 
fairly  earned,  however,  by  his  unflinching  belief 
in,  aud  zealous  devotion  to,  the  great  cause  of 
Animal  Magnetism. 

Beginning  with  the  expressions  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  as  translated,  attribute  to  man  the 
possession  of  a  body,  a  sou/,  and  a  spirit,  Mrs. 
Crowe  maintains,  that  the  two  latter  are  invested 
with  certain  peculiar  inlets  or  means  of  intelU- 
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genre,  wholly  independent  of  the  bodily  senses 
even  cluriug  their  union  with  the  body,  and  when 
directed  to  physical  objects,  no  less  thnn  to  ab- 
stract and  spiritual  things.    She  says— 

Iu  the  spirit  or  sonl,  or  rather  in  both  con- 
joined, dwells,  also,  the  power  of  spiritual  seeing, 
or  intuitive  knowing  ;  for,  as  there  is  a  spiritual 
body,  there  is  a  spiritual  rye.  and  a  spiritual  ear, 
and  so  forth;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  all  these 
sensuous  functions  are  comprised  in  one  univer- 
sal sen^e,  which  does  not  uc«d  the  aid  of  the  bodily 
organs;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  most  efficient 
when  most  freed  from  them.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  such  separation 
can  take  place  during  life;  complete  it  cannot 
be  till  death;  hut  whoever  believes  sincerely  that 
the  divine  spirit  dwells  within  him.  can,  I  should 
thiuk,  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  al- 
though from  the  temporary  conditions  to  which 
that  spirit  is  subjected,  ibis  universal  faculty  is 
limited  and  obscured,  it  must  still  retain  its  iude- 
feasihle  attribute." 

•  •  •  *  • 

"  It  is  by  the  In  potheen  of  this  universal  sense, 
latrnt  within  tia — an  hypothesis  which,  whoever 
believes  that  we  are  immortal  spirits,  incorpora- 
ted for  a  season  in  a  material  body,  can  scarcely 
reject — that  I  seek  to  explain  those  perceptions 
which  are  not  comprised  within  the  functions  of 
our  bodily  organs.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  key 
to  all  or  nearly  nil  of  them,  as  far  as  our  on  u 
part  in  the  phenomena  extends.  Hut  supposing 
this  admitted,  there  would  then  remain  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  the  partial  aud  capricious 
glimpses  we  get  of  it;  while  iu  that  department 
of  the  mystery  which  regards  apparitions,  except 
such  as  are  the  puro  result  of  disease,  we  must 
grope  our  way.  with  very  little  li^ht  to  guide  us, 
as  to  the  conditions  aud  motives  which  might 
possibly  bring  them  into  auy  immediate  relation 
with  us. 

•'To  any  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  one  genuine  caso  of  clairvoyance,  1 
think  the  conception  of  this  universal  sense  will 
not  be  difficult,  however  tho  mode  of  its  exercise 
may  remain  utterly  incomprehensible." 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  to  any  one 
who  read  them  w  ith  attention,  than  the  trials  for 
witchcraft  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  feats  of  the  ancient  thaumaturgists  aud  won- 
der-workers of  ihe  temples  might  have  been  nearly 
as  much  so.  but  these  were  >;ot  rid  of  by  the  easy 
expedient  of  pronouncing  them  fables  and  im- 
postures: but,  during  the  witch  mania,  so  many 
persons  proved  their  faith  iu  their  own  miracu- 
lous powers  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  that  it 
w  as  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  their  having  some 
foundation  for  their  own  persuasion,  though  what 
that  foundation  could  be,  till  the  late  discoveries 
in  animal  magnetism,  it  was  difficult  lo  conceive; 
but  here  we  have  a  new  page  opened  to  us,  which 
concerns  both  the  history  of  the  world  aud  tho 
history  of  man,  as  an  individual;  and  we  begin 
to  see  that  that  which  the  ignorant  thought  su- 
pernatural, and  the  wise  impossible,  has  been 
both  natural  and  true.     While  the  scientific 


men  of  Great  Britain,  and  several  of  our  jour- 
nalists, have  been  denying  and  ridiculing  tha 
reports  of  these  phenomena,  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  of  flermany  have  been  qui- 
etly studying  and  investigating  them,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  world,  in  their  works,  the  results  of 
their  experience.  AntnitR  tbe  rest.  Dr.  Joseph 
Eunomoser,  of  Berlin,  has  presented  to  ua  io  hi* 
two  books  on  'Magic,'  aud  on  'The  Connec- 
tion of  Magnetism  with  Nature  aud  Religion,* 
the  fruits  of  his  thirty  years'  study  of  this  subject 
— during  the  course  of  which  he  has  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  investigating  all  the  phenomena, 
and  of  making  himself  perfectly  familiar  with 
even  the  most  rare  and  perplexing.  To  any  one 
who  has  studied  these  works,  the  mysteries  of 
I  the  temples  aud  of  the  witch  trials  are  mysteries 
no  longer;  and  he  writes  with  ihe  professed  de- 
!  sign,  not  to  make  scieuce  mystical,  hut  to  bring 
:  the  mysterious  within  the  bounds  of  science. 
The  phenomena,  as  he  justly  says,  are  as  old  as 
the  human  race.  Auimal  magnetism  is  no  new 
development,  no  ucw  discovery.  Inseparable 
from  life,  although,  like  many  other  vital  phe- 
nomena, so  subtle  in  iu  influences,  that  only  in 
abnormal  esses  it  attracts  attention,  it  has  ex- 
i  hihited  itself  more  or  less  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
I  countries.  But  its  value  as  a  medical  agent  is  only 
1  now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  civilizedworld, 
while  its  importance  in  a  higher  point  of  view 
is  yet  perceived  by  hut  few.  Every  human  being 
who  has  ever  withdrawn  himself  from  the  strife, 
and  the  turmoil,  and  the  distraction,  of  the  world 
w  ithout,  in  order  to  look  within,  must  have  found 
himself  perplexed  by  a  thousand  questions  with 
regard  to  his  own  being,  which  be  would  find 
no  one  able  to  solve.  In  the  study  of  animal 
magnetism,  he  will  first  obtain  some  gleams 
of  a  light  which  will  show  him  that  he  is  indeed 
the  child  of  God  !  and  that,  though  a  dweller  on 
the  earth,  and  fallen,  some  traces  of  his  divine 
descent,  aud  of  his  unbroken  connection  with  a 
higher  order  of  being,  still  remain  to  comfort  and 
encourage  him-  He  will  find  that  thcro  exist  io 
his  species  the  germs  of  faculties  that  are  never 
fully  unfolded  here  on  earth,  aud  which  have  no 
reference  to  this  state  of  being.  They  exist  io 
all  men,  hut  in  most  cases  are  so  faintly  elicited 
as  not  to  he  observable  ;  and  when  they  do  shoot 
up  here  and  there,  they  are  deuicd,  disowned, 
misinterpreted,  and  maligned." 

Dear  reader,  you  have  now  before  you  tho 
great  principle  of  w  hat  people  have  so  long  called 
the  suiitrnaturat.  but  which  is  in  reality  the  un- 
percrired  natural,  aud  nothing  more.  There  are 
those,  who  have  always  maintained,  that,  if  mes- 
merism aud  clairvoyance  were  true,  they  were 
certainly  magic  aud  witchcraft.  Mrs.  Crowe  is 
of  the  same  opinion.  They  are  all  operations  of, 
or  upon,  the  universal  senne,  which  so  few  people 
are  couscious  of  possessing,  that  the  multitude 
gapes  with  wouder  at  its  manifestations.  Tho 
sorcerers  of  Egypt,  who  turned  their  rods  into 
serpents,  the  witch  of  Endor  evoking  the  awful 
shade  of  Samuel  from  tbe  tomb,  aud  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  whose  magic  minor  displayed  scenes 
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and  persons  the  most  remote,  cither  in  time  or  [solute  spirit  without  body,  we  can  form  no  con- 

distnnce— all  these,  like  the  witches  of  the  17th  "prion.' 

.      ,  .      .      .„„     "What  is  here  meant  seems  to  be,  that  the 

century,  were  people  who  possessed  a  singular  ^  ,|e(.omes  ,ho  wor|(,  to  the     iritf  ,Jefore  the 

control  over  "the  spiritual  seeing  or  intuitive ;  imprc8sion8  from  tne  external  world  do  actually 

knowing"  in  other  persons,  and  had  some  tiucture  J  come  streaming  through  by  means  of  the  exter- 

of  acquaintance  with  the  manual  of  mesmerism,  i  nal  sensuous  organs.    The  inner  spiritual  light 

We  admit  the  family  likeuess  is  a  striking  one 


'  illumiues,  rill  the  outward  physical  light  over- 
powers and  extinguishes  it.  But  iu  this  state 
the  brain,  which  is  the  storehouse  of  acquired 
knowledge,  is  not  iu  a  conditiou  to  apply  its  ac- 
quisitions effectively ;  while  the  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit,  if  the  sleep  be  imperfect,  is 
clouded  by  its  interference." 

Armed  with  this  magical  weapon  of  the  uni- 
versal sense—  whieh  is  tipped  at  both  ends  with 
polarity,  aud  is  capable  with  a  touch,  either  of 


and  docs  seem  to  warrant  the  suspicion  of  a  com 
moo  origin. 

This  universal  sense,  as  it  seems,  is  commonly 
inactive,  when  the  other  senses  are  at  work,  wa- 
king up  for  the  most  part  only  when  they  go  to 
sleep  :  and  hence  the  nearest  approach  which  or- 
dinary, healthy,  work-day  people  can  make  to  its 
exercise,  is  when  they  are  dreaming.    Some  of 

the  German  "physiologists  and  psychologists" i  "the  positive  or  negative  point,  of  resolving  the 
attribute  the  phenomena  of  dreams  tosupernatu- 1  knottiest  problems  in  nature — Mrs.  Crowe  sallies 


ral  agency,  but  the  learned  Emnemoser,  who  is 
the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  authoress,  "maintains 
that  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  to  lie  chiefly 
in  the  great  and  universal  law  of  polarity. 


forth  iu  quest  of  all  the  marvels  that  ever  were 
written  or  talked  about,  assumes  their  reality  as 
Don  Quixote  did  that  of  bis  giants  and  enchant- 
ers, and  straightway  subdues  them  all  to  the  law 
rhich  extends  nut  ouly  beyond  the  limits  of  this1  0f  the  "supcreensuous  and  transcendent  spirit." 
earth,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  this  system,  which  Dreams,  magnetic,  prophetic,  and  allegorical — 
must  necessarily  be  in  connection  with  all  others:  Heathen  oracles— Warnings,  literal  and  symbol- 
sotbat  there  is  thus  an  eternal  aud  never  ceasing 1  icaj — Warnings  in  uuknowu  tongues,  which  the 
inter-action,  of  which,  from  the  multiplicity  and  I  recipients  had  to  get  translated  by  others  more 
contrariety  of  the  influences,  we  are  insensible,  learned  than  themselves — Wraiths,  Ghosts,  and 
just  as  we  are  insensible  to  the  pressure  of  the  Apparitions— Ddppelgangers  or  Doubles,  which 
atmosphere,  from  its  impinging  on  us  equally  on  present  us  with  fat  similes  of  ourselves — Trou- 
all  sides."  I  bled  spirits,  that  walk  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth— 

If  our  readers  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  others,  that  haunt  houses,  aud  keep  their  prison 

bounds— Spectral  Lights— Poltergeists,  who 
break  the  crockery,  smash  the  furniture,  and  as- 
sail honest  folks  with  "  sticks,  stuves.  stones  and 
brickbats,"  for  which  they  should  be  indicted 
under  the  statutes  of  Assault  and  Battery — all 


of  this  explanation,  we  will  commend 
the  following  passage,  which  is  as  full  of 
light  io  its  termination,  as  an  East  Indian  fire-fly  : 

With  respect  to  dreaming,  Dr.  Ennemnser 


rejects  the  physiological  theory,  which  maintains,  mese,  and  a  hundredfold  more  visitations  of  sim 
that  in  sleep,  maguetic  or  otherwise,  the  activity ;  i|ar  kimj8  are  huuted  up  aml  adduce,i  as  mani 
of  the  brain  is  transferred  to  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  former  falls  into  a  subordinate 
relation.    'Dreaming.'  he  says,  •  is  the  gradual 


festa lions  of  this  spiritual  agency.  Mrs.  Crowe 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  authority.  The  venerable 
traditions  of  the  East,  and  the  I'agau  fables  of 
Western  Europe,  are  thankfully  received.  Ger- 
man professors  are  quoted  by  the  score.  The 
alphabet  furnishes  a  large  contingent;  Mr.  A. 


awakening  of  activity  in  the  organs  of  imagina 
lion,  whereby  the  presentation  of  sensuous  ob- 
jects to  the  spirit,  which  bad  been  discontinued 
in  profound  sleep,  is  resumed.    Dreaming,'  he 

££;  ;„alr"™     "o^r  »l  £1  ■» vu"s° w-  rt Co1-  f  cr"br 

brain,  busying  the  fancy  with  subjective  sensu-  liberally  to  her  stores  of  the  wonderful.  And 
ous  images,  the  objective  conscious  day  life  niv-  when  these  are  wanting,  a  letter,  a  magazine,  an 
iog  place  to  the  creative  dominion  of  the  poetical  [  essay  before  some  psychological  association,  or 


gem 


iy,  and  universal '  ^  most  ro|jablo  of  all 


of  truth — a 


ire  is  the  theatre  of  action;  and  thus  the  su-;  paragraph.-presents  us  with  a  fact  so  au- 

persensuous  or  transcendeut  nature  of  the  spirit  .  . 

fceco.nes  more  manifest  in  dreaming,  than  in  the , lhe,,t,c'  that  to  doul,t  11  19  ra,lk  "«P««y-  She 
wakiug  state.    But.  in  considering  these  pheno- 1  feeds  us,  as  Meg  Mcrihes  did  the  torrified  Dominie 
meua.  mau  must  be  viewed  in  both  his  psychical 
and  physical  relations,  and  as  equally  subject  to 


Sampson — "  Gape,  siunor,  aud  swallow  !"  is  the 
inexorable  mandate.  But  truly  the  viands,  thus 
forced  upon  us,  are  neither  so  savory  as  the  Gip- 


spiritual  as  to  natural  operations  and  influences; 
since,  duriug  the  coutinuauce  of  life,  neither  soul  \ 

nor  bodv  can  act  quite  independently  of  tne  "or  h,lf  so  easy  of  d.gest.on. 
other;  for.  although  it  be  the  immortal  spirit  AmouS  ,hes0  "arrativcs,  there  *™  niany.  of 
which  perceives,  it  is  through  the  instrumentality  course,  exhibiting  a  wonderful  correspondence, 
of  the  seusuous  orgaus  that  it  does  so ;  for  of  ah-  literal  or  figurative,  between  the  warning,  dream, 
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[Ja.icaby, 


presentiment,  or  apparition,  aDd  the  event  which  I  tiou,  was  compelled  to  set  out  at  ahcut  11 
either  accompauied  or  followed  its  occurrence,  "  clock.    On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Hillwaer- 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  melancholy  or  the  terri-1^   «j>o»t  balf-wav  between   Hamburgh  iind 
,  ...         hi  1  Uerusdwrll,  he  recollected  his  dream  w  alt  terror; 

ble  in  Mrs.  Crowe  a  compilation.    But  she  occa-  jhut  j^,.;^  |he  bntlVle  of  ,,,e  xllUf,c  nl  a 

sioually  weakens  the  case  very  much  by  addu-  distance,  talking  to  some  of  his  workmtu,  be  se- 


eing aulhoritcs,  which  not  ouly  prove  uotbiug  in 
themselves,  but  detract  from  the  prestige  of  the 
verified  supersensuositiea.  Sometimes  it  is  obvi- 
ous from  her  own  showing  that  the  dream  led  to 
it*  own  fulfilment— sometimes  its  absurdity  dis 


coated  him.  and  acquainted  him  w  ith  bis  aiugular 
dream,  at  the  same  time  requesting  that,  as  be 
bad  nn»uey  about  bis  person,  one  of  bis  work- 
men might  l>e  allowed  to  accompany  him  for 
protection  across  a  small  wood  which  lay  in  his 
I  way.  The  bailiie  smiled,  aud.  in  obedience  to 
the  possibility  of  a  spiritual  origiu — and  bis  orders,  one  of  hi* men  set  out  with  the  young 
again,  a  most  imposing  introduction,  full  of  thril-  \  apprentice.  The  next  day,  the  corpse  of  the  lat- 
ling  interest,  winds  up  with  the  announcement,  | ter  «  a»  conveyed  by  some  peasants  to  the  baillio, 
that  "  nothing  particular  followed  upon  it."    We  1  V\U  "  «"Hp.ng  book  which  had  been  found 

br  ,         .  .     „         .         ,  ,        by  his  side,  and  with  which  the  throat  of  the 
present  our  readers  with  illustrat.ons  of  these  ,mirdered  youth  had  ,,eel,  cut.     ,  he  bai,lM,  iin. 

inconclusive  instances,  which  the  w  riter  cites  I  mediately  recognised  the  instrument  as  ooe  which 
with  as  much  apparent  confidence  as  any  of  the  he  had  on  the  previous  day  given  to  the  work- 
best  authenticated  "correspondences,"  detailed  man  w ho  had  served  as  the  apprentice  s  guide, 


in  her  work. 

"When  the  Oerman  poet  Collin  did  at  Vienna, 
a  person  uamcd  Hartmnnn,  who  was  his  friend, 
found  himself  very  much  distressed  by  the  loss 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  florin*,  which  he  had 
paid  for  the  poet,  under  a  promise  of  reimburse 


for  the  purpose  of  pruning  some  willows.  The 
workman  was  apprehended,  ami,  on  being  con- 
fronted w  ith  the  hody  <  f  his  victim,  mnde  a  full 
confession  of  his  crime,  adding  that  the  recital  of 
the  dream  had  alone  prompted  him  to  commit 
the  horrible  act.  The  assassin,  w  ho  is  thirty-five 
years  of  a^o,  is  a  uative  of  Hilltvaerdcr,  ami, 


ment.  As  this  sum  formed'  a  large  portion  of  his  i  previously  to  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  bad 
whole  possessions,  the  circumstance  was  occa-  always  borne  au  irreproachable  character.'" 
stoning  him  considerable  anxiety,  when  ho 
dreamed  one  night  that  his  deceased  frieud  ap- 
peared to  him.  and  bade  him  immediately  set'  Joseph  \\  ilkuis.  a  dissenting  minister,  says 
two  florins  on  No.  11.  on  the  first  calling  of  the  that  being,  one  night  asleep,  ho  dreamed  that  he 
little  lottery,  or  loto.  then  about  to  be  drawn. ; «  as  travelling  to  Loudon,  and  that,  as  it  would 
He  was  bade  to  confine  bis  venture  to  two  flor- 1  much  out  of  his  way.  be  would  go  by 

•us  neither  less  nor  more;  and  to  communicate  kloucestersh.re.  and  call I  upon  his  friends.  Ac- 
this  information  to  nobody.  Hartmaun  availed  eonl.ugly  he  arrived  at  hut  fathers  house,  but, 
himself  of  the  hint,  aud  obtained  a  pri*o  of  a  fi«d '"6  ibe  front  door  closed,  he  w  ent  round  to 
hundred  and  thirty  florins.  j  the  back  and  there  entered      1  he  family,  how  - 

Since  wo  look  upon  lotteries,  in  this  country,  «ve,r'  hcmg  ,a)roa<Jy  .,n  bcd,-  h,c  a8ce»'letl  »'>e<«tair* 
as  an  immoral  species  of  gambling,  it  may  be  ™u  e"tT<J  hll  tHth**  *  bedchamber.  Hun  he 
raised  as  an  objection  to  this  dream,  that  such  in-  r°und  n"leeP:  bul  to  h,s  mo,h*r'  who  wap  awnko« 
telligence  was  an  unworthy  mission  for  a  spirit. 


supposing  the  communication  to  have  been  ac 
tually  made  by  Collin.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
ire  have  only  to  do  with  facts,  aud  not  with  their 
propriety  or  impropriety,  according  to  our  no- 
tions; and,  by-and  by,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 


he  said,  as  he  walked  round  to  her  aide  of  the 
bed,  'Mother,  I  am  going  along  journey,  and  am 
come  to  bid  you  good-by;'  to  which  she  answered. 
'  Oh,  dear  son  thee  art  dead  !'  Though  struck 
w  ith  the  distinctness  of  the  dream,  Mr.  Wilkins 
attached  no  importance  to  it.  till,  to  his  surprise, 
a  letter  arrived  from  his  father,  addressed  to  htm- 


that  such  discrepancies  possibly  arise  from  the 

very  erroneous  notions  commonly  entertained  of  »»f«  !f  ««vc-or.  if  not.  to  his  survvmg  fr. end  im- 
itate of  those  who  have  disappeared  from  the  boKgiug  earnestly  for  immediate  intelligence. 


the  state  of  those  who  have  disappeared 
terrestrial  life." 

•         •  •  •  • 

"  '  Singular  V>.RincATto>  or  a  Dream. — 
A  letter  from  Hamburgh  contains  the  following 
curious  story  relative  to  the  verification  of  a 
dream.  It  appears  that  a  locksmith's  apprentice, 
one  morning  lately,  informed  his  master  (Claude 
Soller)  that  on  the  previous  night  he  dreamed 
that  he  had  been  assassinated  on  the  road  to 
BcrggdorflT.  a  little  town  at  about  two  hours'  dis- 
tance from  HamhurKh 
young  man's  cred 

self  had  little  faith  in  dreams,  insisted  upon  send- 1  dear  sou,  thee  art  dead."  Much  alarmed  she 
ing  him  to  BergsdorfT  with  one  hundred  aud  forty  had  awakened  her  husband  and  related  what  had 
rix  dollars,  which  he  owed  to  his  brother-in-law,  occurred,  assuring  him  that  it  was  not  a  dream, 
who  resided  in  the  town.  The  apprentice,  after  for  that  she  had  uot  been  asleep  at  all.  Mr. 
in  vain  imploring  bis  master  to  change  his  iuten-  Wilkins  mentions  that  this  curious  circumstance 


since  ihey  were  under  great  apprehensions  that 
their  son  was  either  dead,  or  in  danger  of  death; 
for  that,  on  such  a  night  (naming  that  on  which 
the  above  dream  bad  occurred),  he,  the  father, 
being  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  awake,  she  had 
distinctly  heard  somebody  try  to  open  the  fore 
door,  which  being  fast,  the  person  had  gone 
round  to  the  back  and  there  entered.  She  had 
perfectly  recognised  the  footstep  to  be  that  of 
her  son,  who  had  ascended  the  stairs,  and  enter- 
ing the  hedchamber,  had  said  to  her,  *  Mother,  I 


urich.  The  master  laughed  at  the  am  goiug  a  long  journey,  and  am  come  to  bid 
lulity,  and.  to  prove  that  be  him-  you  good  by:'  whereupon  she  had  answered,  *  Oh, 
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took  place  in  the  year  1754,  when  he  was  living 
at  Ottery  ;  and  that  he  had  frequently  discussed 
the  subject  with  his  mother,  on  whom  the  im- 
pression made  was'eveu  stronger  than  on  him- 
self. Neither  death  nor  anything  else  remarka- 
ble ensued." 

Perhaps  the  time-honored  story  of  the  moun- 
tain in  labor,  which  produced  a  mouse,  was  never 
more  happily  illustrated  ;  or  to  borrow  Mr.  Web- 
ster's figure,  it  is  one  of  the  occasions  iu  which  the 
vigor  of  the  war  by  no  menus  corresponded  with 
the  high  sounding  tenor  of  the  manifesto. 

We  fear  we  may  have  dwelt  upou  these  topics 
longer  than  some  of  our  readers  will  think  neces- 
sary or  judicious.  Hut  we  desired  to  show  the 
foundation  of  our  belief  in  the  existing  credulity 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  to  prove  how  far  the 
philosophic  pretensions  of  the  day  run  in  a  par- 
allel line  with  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
past  ages.  To  argue  these  questious,  after  all 
that  has  been  urged  by  abler  pens,  would  be  a 
waste  of  words. 

Without  referring  to  more  elaborate  treatises, 
we  may  say  that  the  first  chapter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Essay  on  Demouology  and  Witchcraft 
ought  to  satisfy  any  sane  and  intelligent  mind  of 
the  vanity  and  the  daugerof  such  illusions.  And 
yet,  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  convictions  thus  de- 
liberately recorded.  Mrs.  Crowe  attempts,  at  page 
148,  to  make  a  wituess  of  the  illustrious  author 
himself. 

There  is.  however,  one  view  of  this  subject, 
which  has  struck  us  very  forcibly,  and  which  we 
have  already  casually  adverted  to.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  belief,  ns  that  inculcated  iu  these 
pages,  to  uuderminu  and  destroy  the  authority  of 
revelation.  If  we  are  to  refer  to  this  unexplored 
natural  principle  all  the  marvels  of  all  ages— if 
the  devices  of  Eastern  magi,  the  performances 
of  Egyptian  sorcerers,  the  cantrips  of  witchcraft, 
the  ioflueuce  of  the  Evil  Eye,  the  cure  of  disea- 
ses by  human  touch,  the  omniscience  of  clair- 
royants,  are  all  to  be  believed,  and  all  to  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes — what  becomes  of  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  based  upon 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ !  And  if  we  are  to 
regard  with  equal  credit  those  extraordinary  oc- 
currences, which  might  seem  justified  by  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  the  objects  to  be  attained, 
and  those  others,  which  are  to  the  last  degree 
trivial,  inconclusive,  aud  even  mischievous,  iu 
tbeir  nature  and  effects — shnll  we  uot  annihilate 
tbe  distinction  heretofore  relied  on.  between  the 
sublime  and  benevolent  acts  of  the  Saviour,  aud 
the  doings  of  the  false  prophets  and  lying  oracles, 
w  ho  are  said  to  have  been  silenced  siuce  his  com- 
ing ?  This  is  the  practical  result,  to  which  such 
notions  have  brought  the  great  mass  of  the  sci- 
entific psychologists  of  Germauy.  Shall  we  fol- 
low them  to  tbeir  conclusion  ? 


NOW  AND  THEN. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  MULCUIKOCK. 
I. 

My  spring  task*  is  over,  my  labour  is  done, 
The  flow'rs  of  my  fnucy  are  bright  in  the  situ ; 
In  sorrow  arc  sleeping  the  chords  of  my  lyre, 
They  bound  not  ns  erst  to  the  numbers  of  fire, 
The  heart  of  the  singer  i*  hopeless  und  cold, 
It  beats  not  as  onec  in  the  gU-.d  days  of  old; 
As  bright  as  a  May-day,  an  light  as  the  air, 
Life's  sunshine  around  it,  within  it  no  cure, 
My  joys  arc  all  over,  they've  fled  like  the  wind, 
And  left  not  a  wreek  of  whut  has  been  behind; 
I  scan  not  the  page*  of  nature's  bright  book — 
The  mountain  and  valley,  the  fountain  and  brook, 
The  bum  of  the  bee  and  the  bird's  cheering  song, 
Once  heard  with  delight  for  a  summer  day  long; 
The  rambles  by  meadow,  by  canewood  and  brake, 
The  sport  on  the  hill-side,  tbe  sail  on  the  lake, 
The  musings  and  visions  entrancing  and  bright, 
The  glory  of  day-dawn,  the  stillness  of  night, 
The  books  of  the  sages,  the  magical  lore- 
All,  all  that  1  chcrish'd,  the  dearest  before, 
Have  lost  their  enchantment  and  look  to  mine  eyes 
As  things  for  the  wealthy  to  cherish  and  prize. 
The  mountain  and  valley  are  fair  to  the  view, 
The  roses  arc  laden  with  fragrance  and  dew  ; 
The  rivers  in  music  still  merrily  glide, 
To  meet  the  brand  breast  of  the  dark  heaving  tide,— 
The  lake  is  as  lovely,  the  bird's  song  as  sweet, 
The  green  fields  as  soft  to  the  weury  one's  feet ; 
The  day-dawn  as  lust'rous,  the  star-light  as  bright, 
The  foir  face  of  nature  as  radiant  with  light, 
But  alas,  in  my  sorrow,  my  sighing  and  core, 
I  view  them  as  things  that  a  wretch  cannot  share, 
I  know  they  arc  lovely  and  teeming  with  good, 
But,  ah!  I  can't  prize  as  I  once  "used  to  could."t 

II. 

Ere  sorrow  so  heavily  placed  on  my  heart 

The  weight  and  the  gloom  that  will  uevcr  deport, 

Tbe  dark  thunder-cloud  that  in  ruin  has  burst, 

To  kill  the  fair  hopes  that  my  young  fancy  nurs'd. 

The  ceaseless  aspirings  and  dreams  of  my  youth, 

The  fond  love  of  Freedom  and  yearning  for  Truth,  r 

The  thirst  after  learning,  the  striving  for  Fame, 

The  goal  of  content,  and  a  liine-honour'd  name, 

The  worship  of  Beauty,  the  glinting*  of  Love, 

That  warms  the  cold  earth  with  a  lire  frotu  above, 

Are  fled  like  the  even-chased  shadow  j  of  noon, 

The  dead  leaves  of  autumn,  or  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 

Sun  bright,  evanescent,  a  moment  they  shone, 

I  gazed  and  they  vanished,  all  faded  and  gone. 

Am  well  bid  the  snow  of  past  seasons  come  back, 

And  rest  without  chnnge  on  the  summer  sun's  track  ; 

As  well  bid  the  ro»e  thnt  we  plucked  to  decay, 

Exhale  the  old  fragrance  it  gave  on  the  spray  ; 

Bid  the  stars  cense  to  -hine,  cheek  the  course  of  the  sun, 

Put  a  rein  on  old  Time — on  the  Weariless  one ; 

As  well  try  to  still  the  deep  sea  in  its  roar, 

As  try  tbe  lost  joys  of  my  heart  to  restore ; 

•  A  lengthy  poem. 

t  Used  to  could."  A  vulgarism  used  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  in  the  dialect  of  Essex  and  other 
parts  of  England  for  "  could  formerly." 
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Their  arc  Mm«  with  the  lost  and  the  loved  in  the  grave, 
There  are  some  io  green  Erin,  my  home  on  the  wave, 
And nome — but  they're  gone, they  arc  things  of  the  Fast, 
Too  bright  for  cysteine,  too  blissful  to  la*t ; 
I  may  search,  I  may  call,  in  my  moments  of  pain, 
But  'li*  echo  will  answer,  they'll  cooie  not  again! 
Far  better  they  suit  me.  the  tempest  and  gloom, 
That  whisper  of  *lrcp,  of  a  sleep  in  the  tomb ; 
Happy  thoughts,  winsome  dream*,  fare  ye  well,  fare  ye 
well, 

In  the  breasts  of  the  e«y  make  a  home  where  to  dwell, 
Be  mine  the  lone  pathway,  the  deep  solitude. 
For  I  cannot  be  gay  as  I  once  "  used  to  could." 


FOOTE'S  SKETCHES  OF  VIRGINIA. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  unfeigned  sur- 
prise at  the  immense  labour  it  must  have  cost. 
••Records  of  Civil  Courts  and  Ecclesiastical 
Judicatories,  io  manuscript,  have  beeu  examin- 
ed, volume  after  volume.  Private  journals,  dia- 
ries, memoranda,  and  family  genealogies  have 
been  consulted  and  freely  used.  Magazines  of 
unquestioned  standing,  and  pamphlets  to  be  re- 
lied on,  have  coutributed  largely."  So  says  the 
author.  The  book  shows  that  the  Statutes  at 
Large  of  Virginia,  the  Archives  of  New  York, 
the  records  of  more  than  one  I'reshytery,  and  of 
more  than  one  Synod,  the  library  of  more  than  one 
seat  of  learning,  the  tombstones  in  many  grave- 
yards, and  the  memories  of  many  living  persons 
who  could  tell  of  the  illustrious  dead,  have  been 
laid  under  contribution  with  n  diligeuce  aud  a 
regard  for  accuracy  which  arc  worthy  of  high 
praise.  There  arc  provoking  typographical  er- 
rors in  this  book.  They  sometimes,  by  the  strange 
places  in  which  thoy  occur,  make  the  author 
murder  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  and  Lindley  Mur- 
ray outright.  They  have  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  remoteness  of  the  author's  residence  from 
the  place  at  which  his  book  was  printed.  They 
may  appropriately  inspire  the  reader  with  the 
wish  that  the  printer's  knuckles  were  soundly 
rapped  as  those  of  school-boys  are  wout  to  be 
for  such  bluoders.  But  the  book  will  live.  It 
exhibits  very  high  claims  to  the  boon  of  existence. 
A  peculiar  grace  or  elegance  of  composition  is 
not  among  the  claims  of  this  book  to  the  public 
attention.  But  marks,  every  where  abundaut,  of 
the  most  thorough  investigation,  the  exhibition 
ef  historic  facts  of  capital  import  mice,  and  a 
gentlemanly  and  Christian  temper  throughout 
the  book,  arc  among  its  claims.  This  author  has 
made  himself  a  beuefactor  to  the  Domain  of 
History,  by  not  contenting  himself  with  a  vamp- 
ing up  of  the  old  modicum  of  information  in  lithe 
and  sleek  sentences  with  flying  pen,  and  yclcping 
that  a  new  History,  but  by  protracted  mid  tena- 


cious industry  he  has  made  solid  additions  to  the 
historic  knowledge  of  the  reading  public.  The 
author  of  every  such  work  has  a  right  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  gratitude. 

In  returning  to  this  work  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  an  advantage  which  we  should  have 
lacked,  had  we  attempted  a  complete  review  at 
the  time  of  our  introductory  notice  in  February 
last.  We  have  had  facilities  for  the  formation  of 
ajudgmeut,  like  those  which  the  Persian  king  ia 
recorded  to  have  enjoyed  in  listening  to  the  de- 
bate between  Mardouiusand  Artahanus:  "When 
various  opinions  are  not  heard  we  have  no  chance 
to  choose  the  better,  and  must  adopt  that  one 
which  we  hear  (or  which  we  entertain,)  but  when 
various  opinions  have  been  uttered  we  have  an 
election;  as  indeed  we  should  not  always  know 
the  excellence  of  pure  gold  by  itself,  but  when 
we  rub  it  against  other  gold  we  then  know  that 
which  is  bette^."•  The  question  for  instance, 
whether  this  book  of  Dr.  Foote's  is  a  readable 
one — that  vital  question  to  the  lazy  skimmers  of 
books,  the  enervated  loungers  of  literature,  the 
epicurean  dreamers  of  gold  and  purple  dreams 
of  romance,  in  this  age  of  shallow  romance — 
that  question  is  solved  by  the  fact  that  many  have 
read  the  book,  and  probably  every  one  has  re- 
gretted, whou  he  came  to  the  end,  that  it  was  not 
farther  onward.  The  question  whether  the  book 
will  take  its  place,  ou  the  standard  shelves  of  the 
well-informed  man,  by  the  side  of  Campbell's 
History  of  Virginia,  and  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  all  three  of  them  thorough,  excellent, 
Virginia  books,  well  imbued  as  they  ought  to  be, 
with  the  precious  old  Virginia  spirit, — that  ques- 
tion is  ouewered  by  the  fart  that  Dr.  Foote's  vol- 
ume has  certaiuly  gone  to  that  place  in  mauy  a 
library,  and  is  as  infallibly  ou  its  way  thither  in 
many  more.  The  question  whether  the  obvious 
faults  in  the  execution  of  this  work  will  stand 
materially  in  the  way  of  its  solid  value  has  also 
been  readily  solved  by  the  fact  that  most  or  all 
of  its  readers — all  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
author's  circumstances,— are  apologists  for  its 
small  faults  and  decided  honest  eulogists  of  its 
greatly  preponderating  real  worth. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  furnish  the  means 
of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  book  before  us  with- 
out trcspassiug  upon  grounds  which  are  necessa- 
rily prohibited  in  such  a  Journal  as  this.  The 
title  of  the  book  docs  not  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  what  it  is.  It  is  iu  fact,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religious  Liberty  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  connected  with  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Presbyterians.  That  is  about  what  it  is,  and 
might  as  well  have  been  called.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  tell  how  this  then  entirely  new  pearl  of 
mental  and  spiritual  freedom  was  won  by  oue 

•  Herotlotut,  Book  /,  1. 
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class  of  Christians  who  were  uot  the  favourites 
of  Cesar,  from  auuther  class  who  were  the  fa- 


years  for  our  jewels,  we  confess,  at  least  by  im- 
plication, the  wortblessness  of  the  present  gene- 
vourites  of  Cesar,  and  who  had  formerly  enjoy- 1  ration.    And  hoivever  frequently  this  may  con- 
ed exclusive  possession  of  that  pearl;  to  point  tinue  to  bo  said  in  the  quarters  in  which  it  is  now 
out  all  the  difficulties  which  attended  tbo  tardy  said,  and  though  it  may  bo  said  hereafter  even 
and  reluctant  divorce  of  Church  and  State;  and  more  thau  it  has  beeu  heretofore  with  a  certain 
to  show  these  things  with  any  thing  like  the  clear  Sardonic  piquancy  of  air,  which  betrays  *ome- 
striking  shape  and  sharp  angularity  of  meaning,  thing  deeper  and  bitterer  thau  mere  culm  judg- 
witb  which  they  certainly  occurred  in  fact  in  the  ment,  and  though  it  should  come  to  be  said  in  far 
days  of  old — it  is  no  easy  task  to  do  these  things  more  respectable  quarters  thau  those  from  which 
as  they  ought  to  be  douc,  and  yet  avoid  as  clearly  |  it  at  present  conies,  yet  it  docs  uot  follow,  and  it 
as  we  would  wish  to  avoid,  the  prohibited  ground  is  not  so.  We  have  no  occasion  to  be  greatly  trou- 
of  controversies.     Wo  cannot  therefore  adopt  bled  by  these  amiable  accusations.  Thank  God, 
such  a  course  of  remark  as  the  work  before  us  wo  have  a  Past.    We  have  a  Fast  worthy  of  the 
would  justify,  but  must  be  content  with  such  an  explorations  of  the  Historic  Muse.    We  have  a 
one  as  is  demanded  at  our  bauds  by  the  proprie- 1  Past  rich  iu  already  written  glories,  and  rich  in 
ties  0/  the  circumstances  uuder  which  we  write,  yet  unwritten  glories.  And  when  civilization,  so 
We  have  obtaiued  the  pearl,  religious  liberty.  AH  j  called,  shall  roll  forwards  so  fast  and  so  far  that 
voices  are  uow  joiued  iu  praising  the  pure  lustre  j  it  becomes  reproachful  to  have  a  history,  re- 
of  Uie  pearl.    Few  pcrsous  will  now  admit  that  proacbful  to  think  and  speak  of  the  spirits  of  the 
they  do  uot  prefer  perfect  religious  liberty.    To  mighty  who  shed  a  golden  light  over  that  histo- 
tnake  such  an  admission  would  be  to  coufess  the  ry,  reproachful  to  render  due  honors  to  their  lofty 
intrinsic  weakuess  of  tbo  principles  which  they  deeds  aud  high  daring  and  great  virtues,  theu  wo 
hold  who  might  make  it,  and  which  they  would  shall  be  well  coutcut  aud  proud  to  receive  such 
desire  to  see  abetted  by  the  civil  arm;  for  (he  ad-  reproach,  aud  to  part  company  with  the  car  of 
vautage  of  a  state  of  complete  freedom  of  reli-  such  a  picayune  civilization.    We  shall  willingly 
giou  is,  that  religious  principles  then  s'and  or  become  confessors  and  martyrs,  so  far  as  our 
fall,  as  they  ought  to  do,  by  their  own  intrinsic  shabby  inquisitors  cau  confer  the  crown  of  mar- 
strength  or  weakuess.  In  the  grcatstruggle  which  tyrdom,  to  that  truth  which  is  as  old  as  Creek 
this  volume  records,  both  parties  did  iudoed  set  civilization,  that  man  is  a  being  who  looks  at  the 
a  high  value  on  the  right  to  worship  God,  both  past  aud  the  future,  as  well  as  that  small  seg- 
those  who  theu  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  that  right,  ment  of  time  which  lies  beneath  his  uose.  We 
and  those  who  struggled  to  share  it  iu  common,  shall  treat  those  wicked  aud  silly  Iconoclasts  w  ho 
They  differed  iu  this  respect,  that  the  oue  party  would  deface  the  Images  of  Glory  which  Time 
thought  the  privilege  would  uot  be  less  valuable  |  and  Nature  aud  God  have  hung  before  our  eyes 
to  any,  by  being  made  common  to  all,  while  the  in  the  Temple  of  History,  with  as  keen  a  rebuff 
other  party  seem  to  have  thought  that  their  owu  as  we  would  treat  some  spiritual  saw  hones, 
enjoyment  of  it  might  be  taken  away  by  making  some  surgical  fiend,  w  ho  should  bring  his  saw 
others  participants  of  it.     Hut  this  mistake  has  and  scalpel  from  the  world  of  wicked  spirits,  to 
passed  away,  aud  all  are  now  satisfied  w  ith  the  amputate  memory  from  our  minds,  to  dissect  from 
result.    It  cannot  therefore  be  just  cause  of  of- i  our  spirits  their  high  joys  over  the  uohleuess  of 
feuce  to  any  truly  Virginian  heart,  that  we  should  souls  iu  other  days,  to  put  out  that  eye  of  our 
take  in  band  at  length  aud  all  loo  tardily  as  it  has  souls  which  gazes  w  ith  delight  on  the  loftiuess 
been,  to  render  due  honor  to  the  spiritual  heroes  of  the  virtues  of  other  years.    Thank  God,  wo 
of  our  oldeu  times  aud  of  the  peculiar  mould  of :  have  a  past!  Aye,  we  will  indeed  talk  of  Wash- 
our  own  State,  uot  one  of  whom,  we  rejoice  to  ingtou  and  of  Henry.    We  will  remember  Mar- 
say,  not  a  single  one  of  whom,  w  as  a  Yaukee  '  shall  and  Jefferson.    We  will  not  forget  Madison 
Puritan — the  great  old  men  from  the  North  of  aud  Giles.     We  will  mention  Mason  and  Kan- 
Ireland,  from  Scotland,  from  Fraucc,  as  well  as  dolph.     Nor  shall  Makemie  aud  Uavies,  aud 


from  the  ino.c  liberty-loving  parts  of  England,  i  Waddell  and  Smith,  and  Graham  and  Hoge,  be 
who  strove  so  earnestly  for  the  priceless  pearl,  uuremembered  and  unhouored  iu  our  future  his- 
and  wou  it,  ami  have  left  it  to  us  all,  iu  its  native,  torios.  They  are  ours.  We  w  ill  not  bo  cheated 
clear,  shining  purity.  Jof  them.    The  right  to  claim  them  is  ours.  Wo 

The  present  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  shall  assert  that  right.  If  this  be  weakness,  then 
Virginia,  are  incessantly  twitted,  in  certain  quar-  wo  are  very  weak.  Neither  are  we  as  yet  be- 
ters,  with  making  empty  and  undue  glorification  Icome  ashamed  of  our  weakuess.  We  yet  dare 
over  the  great  names  with  whose  fresh  and  thick  to  say  that  we  would  rather  read  these  deathless 
honors  the  annals  of  our  Past  so  greatly  abound,  unmes  in  our  annals,  we  would  rather  see  these 
It  is  said  that  by  this  iucessaut  poiutiug  to  former '  awful  forms  ia  our  history,  thau  to  gaze  on 
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shabbier  forma  and  stir  our  spirits  with  the  exam- 1  soon  as  he  becomes  visible,  anxious  anticipation* 
pie  of  menner  uriiipd.   A  nd  we  would  even  rather  >  of  the  most  momentous  and  lasting  coosequen- 


read  far  inferior  names  on  the  roll*  of  the  past  'ces.  He  comes  as  a  stern,  bold  man.  with  a 
and  soe  far  inferior  and  leu*  venerable  forma  in  'spirit  full  of  life,  and  nerves  strung  for  all  events, 


the  domain  of  history,  than  to  look  upon  a  past 
of  worthless,  shabby,  blank  oblivion. 

Thin  work  of  Dr.  Foote's.  if  we  do  not  mis- 
take, has  made  permanent  addition*  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Pantheon  of  illustrious  historical  charac- 
ters. Its  attentive  reader*  will  long  remember 
certain  very  striking  tnUtaur  almost  virnni*  pre- 
sented in  it.  They  will  often  recall  to  their 
mind's  eye,  Fra*scis  Makkmik  standing  before 


and  sets  his  foot  down  among  these  rising  colo- 
nies, to  try  if  liberty  of  soul  may  be  had,  and 
what  he  deems  pure  truth  may  bespoken  among 
them.  It  is  true  that  before  his  settlement  in 
Virginia,  the  Revolution  in  England  had  occur- 
red, the  royal  fool  who  "  lost  three  kingdoms  for 
a  mass."  the  worst  and  last  of  the  wretched  dy- 
nasty of  the  Stuarts,  had  been  hurled  from  the 
English  throne  to  a  piteous  dependence  on  the 


Edward  Hyde.  Lord  Cornhnry,  Governor  of 1  king  of  France,  and  William  of  Nassau  was  king 
New  York,  accused  of  preaching  the  Gospel — ;  of  Great  Britain.    And  it  is  of  course  ret 


SamuklDaviks  confronting  Peyton  Randolph  to  '  hered  by  every  reader  that  the  Act  for  the  relief 
nnsert  toleration  in  Virginia— and  Jambs  WAD-!0f  their  majesties' subjects  dissenting  from  the 
dell  standing  blind  at  the  communion  table  with  i  established  church,  commonly  called  the  Act  of 
William  Wirt  in  tho  audience.    The  names  of ,  Toleration,  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the 


these  men,  with  several  others  which  may  be  i  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  But  the  American 
seen  in  the  book  itself,  will  escnpe  oblivion,  not  |  colonies  had  been  so  completely  isolated  from  the 
only  because  they  were  illustrious  confessors  in  I  great  forty  six  years'  struggle,  by  which  the  hearts 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  but  on  account  of|0f  men  tne  "father  land  had  been  taught  a  dia- 
original  gifts  of  nature  which  madcthem  illustrious  I  taste  for  inquisitorial  cruelties,  that  they  on  this 


confessors  and  made  them  much  more  besides 
The  admirer  of  historic  curiosities  will  find  the 
year  1633  a  remarkable  and  memorable  one  iu 
both  hemispheres.    On  that  year  occurred  the 


side  the  Atlantic  had  missed  the  precious  lesson 
which  had  been  learned  there,  and  what  was 
there  the  era  of  the  end  of  the  struggle,  was 
here  about  the  era  of  its  commencement  in  good 


great  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  which  was  ,  earnest.    Severe  Acts  of  I  ni  formity  were  passed 


raised  by  Sohiesky  of  Poland  with  the  aid  of  a 
great  eclipse  of  the  moon,  acting  on  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  besiegers.  On  that  year 
Lord  Ritssel  and  Algernon  Sydney  were  behead- 
ed in  London.  On  that  year  the  first  house  was 
built  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  And  on  that 
year  Francis  Makemie.  the  fattier  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  Tinted  States,  was  ordain 
ed  by  a  Presbytery  iu  the  North  of  Ireland  and 
designated  for  a  mission  to  America.  He  first 
went  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes;  and  came 
thence  to  the  county  of  Aecomac  in  Virginia, 
about  the  year  16Di>.  His  dwelling  and  also  one 
of  his  points  for  preaching,  was  at  a  place  called 
Pocomoke  in  that  county.    His  chief  preaching 


by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  as  early  as 
1659,  1660.  1661.  and  1662,  against  Quakers  and 
other  Separatists.*  A  congregation  of  Puritans, 
who  had  settled  iu  the  county  of  Naosemond  as 
early  as  1648,  in  the  very  hour  of  the  power  of 
Cromwell,  had  been  persecuted  and  scattered  and 
are  not  heard  of  afterwards,  f  The  great  Act  of 
Uniformity  went  into  operation,  in  England,  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  (24th  August.)  1662, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Virginia 
Statutes  of  Uniformity  were  actually  in  advance 
of  the  English.  Yet  until  the  days  of  Makemie, 
when  the  English  Act  of  Toleration  had  given 
some  foothold  for  liberty,  there  could  hardly  be 


place  was  Snow  Hill,  then  iu  Somerset,  now  iu!8auj  to  |,„  8ny  contest  of  much  consequence 
Worcester  county.  Maryland.  With  him  the  1  against  the  establishment,  as  there  was  no  legal 
problem  commenced  to  be  wrought  out,  whether  j  gn.und  to  wage  one.  The  first  colonists  of  Vir- 
the  blood  which  was  even  then  flowing  in  Eug-jginja  were  M0t,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  refu- 
land  and  in  Scotland  on  religious  accounts  under  KecB  from  oppression,  either  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
tho  heel  of  the  Sadducean  tyrant,  Charles  II., 
aud  (he  blood  which  was  soon  to  flow  so  copi- 
ously in  France  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  under  the  still  worse,  because  abler 
and  more  respectable  tyrant  Louis  XIV.,  should 
be  followed  by  similar  flo wings  of  blood  in  Ame- 
rica, on  similar  accounts.  Ho. looks  almost  like 
a  mythical  personage,  making  his  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  history  as  it  were  unexpectedly  to 
the  beholders,  and  yet  suggesting  to  all 


cal.  They  came  here,  as  their  children  have 
since  gone  to  Kentucky, to  Missouri,  to  Alabama, 
to  Florida  and  to  Texas,  to  obtain  greater  afflu- 
ence thau  they  might  have  had  at  home. J  Tbey 
brought  with  them  their  attachment  to  the  Church 

•  Foots,  pp.  34-35.  t  Ibid,  p.  31. 

Jit  is  of  course  admitted  thnt  there  were  tome  C«*a- 
licr  rrfvpre*  » bo  cuijh-  hi-re  in  the  days  of  the  Kri£li»li 
Commonwealth,  *ome  Puritans  after  the  restoration,! 
Whig,  at  Monmouth's  i 
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of  England,  and  indeed  ministers  of  that  church 
a«  their  chaplains  and  pastors.  According  to 
Governor  Berkeley  in  1670.  however,  they  were 
generally  the  worst  of  the  Church  of  England 
ministers  who  were  sent  here.      Perfect  unifor- 


to  civil  affairs.  "All  the  elements  of  the  Virginia 
character,"  says  Dr.  Foote,  its  excellencies 
and  follies  were  in  operation  in  IGtff*,  wealth, 
love  of  ease,  profusion  of  expense,  generosity, 
unrestrained  passions,  chivalric  attention  to  the 


mity  in  religion  was  the  golden  dream  of  men  fair,  high  sense  of  honour,  personal  independence, 
every  where  in  that  age, — in  Holland,  in  Scot-  carelessuess  of  money,  sense  of  superiority,  and 
land,  in  France,  in  England,  in  Massachusetts  easy  manners.''  As  early  indeed  as  the  year 
and  in  Virginia.  They  had  not  yet  learued  the  1  1666,  one  huudred  and  ten  years  hefore  the  great 
wickedness  of  such  a  requirement  hy  any  earthly  |  revolutionary  struggle,  the  House  of  Burgesses 


power.  The  great  mind  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
first  conceived,  in  modern  times,  the  idea  of  a 
general  toleratiou ;  aud  even  he  excluded  from 
it  the  Papists. 

The  great  legal  question  which  Makemie, 
I)  a  vies  aud  others  brought  up  hefore  the  courts 
in  the  colonies  was,  Whether  the  Act  of  Tol- 
eration applied  to  the  colonies.  That  act  was 
passed  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England.  It  permitted  them  to  enjoy 
tlieir  own  modes  of  worship,  provided  they! 
adopted  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  State- 
Church,  except  the  34th  concerning  Traditions, 
the  35th  concerning  the  Homilies,  the  36th  con- 
cerning the  consecration  of  Bishops  aud  Minis- 
ters, and  so  much  of  the  20th  as  declares  that 
"  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  aud 
and  authority  in  controversies  of 


of  Virginia  had  claimed  against  Sir  William 
Berkeley  the  right  to  lay  the  levy  of  their  own 
taxes,  in  their  own  House,  and  had  successfully 
maintained  that  right  by  obtaining  from  under 
the  Governor's  own  baud  his  written  assent  to 
this  claim,  "to  reniaiu  on  record  for  a  rule  to 
walk  by  for  the  future.""  But  this  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence of  English  Laws  never  appears  among 
the  cavaliers  of  Virginia  in  reference  to  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  Their  loyalty  to  the  King  as 
Head  of  the  Church  is  unquestionable. 

Makemie  obtained  from  the  county  court  of 
Accomac  the  license  of  two  preaching  places  in 
October.  161)9.  But  his  main  trial  was  iu  the 
city  of  New  York.  There  was  no  religious  es- 
tablishment in  that  Colony.  This  was  in  1707. 
Queeu  Aune  was  ou  the  British  throne,  and 
Edward  Hyde,  her  own  cousiu,  was  Governor 
faith."    That  is,  the  Dissenters  agreed  to  the  of  New  York,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Corubury. 


doctrinal  articles  of  the  State-Church,  but  reject- 
ed the  ceremonial  articles  and  those  concerning 
Church  power.  They  held  unauimously  that 
"power  to  decree  rites  aud  ceremonies"  and  "au- 
thority in  controversies''  were  divine  prerogatives 
belonging  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  They 
were  required  by  the  Act  of  Toleratiou  not  to  lock, 
bolt  or  bar  their  houses  of  worship  ;  and  also  to 
make  know  n  their  places  of  worship  to  the  Bishop, 
Archdeacon,  or  Justices  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. Ou  their  complying  with  these  conditions, 
the  Clerk  or  Register  gave  them  a  writteu  cer- 
tificate of  the  fact  that  tbey  had  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  that  certificate  was  the 
license  of  a  preaching  place. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  application  of  this  Act  to  their  Colony 
when  in  UiJ9,  ten  reluctant  years  after  it  passed 
at  home,  they  provided  for  the  exemption  of  dis- 
senters from  penalties  according  to  its  provisions. 
Tbey  also  recognised  it  in  their  Revisal  in  1705.* 
It  does  seem  to  us  that  this  recognition,  by  the 
Legislative  authority,  of  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
ought  at  ouce  aud  conclusively  to  have  settled  the 
question  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  to  have 
been  so  tediously  mooted  between  Davies  and  Pey- 
ton Randolph.  There  was,  it  is  true,  among  the 
Colonists  about  this  time  a  sort  of  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence of  English  Laws,  manifested  in  reference 

•Foote  p.  49. 


This  man  Corubury  was  the  grandson  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  historian,  aud  sou 
of  that  Earl  of  Clarendon  who  figures  in  the 
pages  of  Macaulay  iu  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  11.  He  came  to  America  with  a 
very  sorry  character,  aud  did  nothing  to  improve 
it  after  his  coming.  "A  young  man  of  loose 
principles,  sleuder  abilities  aud  violent  temper," 
he  bad  been  among  the  earliest  to  desert  his 
Royal  Uncle,  James  II.,  on  the  lauding  of  the 
Priuce  of  Orange. f  Blake,  in  his  Biographical 
Dictionary,  records  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote  of  Cornbury  after  he  came  to  New 
York  :  "  A  great  sickness  prevailed  in  New  York 
in  1703.  Lord  Corubury  retired  to  Jamaica  on 
Long  Islaud  ;  aud  as  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  lived  in  the  best  house  iu  tho 
town,  his  lordship  requested  the  use  of  it  during 
his  short resideuco  there.  Mr.  Hubbard  put  him- 
self to  great  inconvenience  to  oblige  the  govern- 
or, and  the  governor  iu  return  delivered  the  par- 
sonage into  the  hands  of  the  episcopal  parly,  aud 
seized  upon  the  glebe."— Art :  CoasBiiar. 

Before  this  man  as  Royal  Governor,  came 
Francis  Makemie  under  tho  charge  of  having 
preached  a  sermon  iu  au  open  aud  public  man- 
ner, at  the  dwelliug  house  of  William  Jackson 

•Foote,  p.  37-88. 

t  Macaulay,  vol.  2,  p.  461. 
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on  Pearl  Street,  New  York.    The  provincial  |  infancy,  hut  which  woulil  be  mighty,  and  should 


Assembly  of  that  colony  had  in  ltJlKJ,  passed  a 
law  for  the  settlement  of  a  "good  and  sufficient 
Protestant  Minister"  each  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  ruiI  in  the  comities  of  Richmond,  West 
Chester  and  Queen's.  This  Lord  Cornbury  in- 
terpreted to  mean  an  Kpiecnpalian  minister,  ex- 
clusively.   In  addition  to  this  ho  had  received 


not  know  decease. 

At  this  point  we  are  constrained  to  pass  unno- 
ticed several  chapters  containing  matters  of  deep 
moment  to  the  main  design  of  the  work,  that  we 
may  at  once  advance  to  another  capital  figure  in 
the  great  drama  of  coming  liberty— clarum  ac 
vtnerabile  nomtn — we  advance  at  once  to  the  life 


private  instructions  from  Queen  Anno  based  on  land  times  of  Samukl  Davies.  The  parents  of 
her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Such  were  the  Davies  were  of  Welsh  extraction.  Hewasborn 
laws  which  Makemie  had  violated— Cornhury's  in  the  year  17123,  in  the  county  of  New-Castle, 
interpretation  of  the  act  of  the  provincial  Assem- '  Delaware,  and  was  educated  at  Blair's  famous 
bly,  which  was  indeed  a  very  Cornburyish  inter-  school  at  Fagg's  Manor,  iu  Pennsylvania,  in 
pretation,  and  certaiu  unpromulgated  instructions  1747  the  Presbytery  of  New-Castle  ordained  him 

as  an  Evangelist  for  Virginia. 


of  Queen  Anne  to  her  Governor.  The  trial  may 
be  found  in  Foote's  Sketches,  p.  66,  and  in  4th 


In  the  county  of  Hanover  in  Virginia,  a  pre- 


Forcc,  and  indeed  has  often  before,  at  least  in  paration  had  been  going  on  for  seven  years,  for  the 
part,  been  before  the  public.  It  is  impossible  to  i  coming  of  such  a  man  as  Davies,  and  for  the  in- 
qnote  any  part  of  it  here  without  spoiling  it.  1 11  unices  which  such  a  man  as  Davies  would 
Wo  must  earnestly  refer  the  reader  who  loves  I  bring  with  him,  in  which  it  would  aeem  that  any 
the  sublimity  of  manliness,  to  the  pages  of  our  eye,  whichever  sees  such  a  hand  at  all  in  human 
author  for  the  whole  trial.  A  jury  uudcr  judge  affairs,  might  see  a  higher  hand  thau  that  of  man. 
Mompessou  discharged  Makemio,  June  17U7,  (Jeorge  Whitfield  had  passed  through  the  state 
after  mulcting  him  with  the  whole  expenses  of!  in  1740. 

the  trial.  When  Makemie  stood  before  Lord  Reports  had  reached  certain  men  in  Han- 
Cornbury,  the  latter  and  his  Attorney  General,  over  of  the  great  increase  in  parts  of  Mstry- 
mniiiinined  th.it  neither  the  Act  of  I'niformity,  land,  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
nor  the  Act  of  Toleration,  which  was  intended  England  of  a  more  vital  spirit  of  religion  than 
to  fake  off  its  edge,  extended  to  the  colonies, '  prevailed  in  Virginia.  They  had  bceu  regular 
and  he  relied  on  the  Queen's  instructions  based  attendants  at  the  parish  churches.  Rut  they 
on  her  supremacy.  But  wheu  Makemie  stood  J  did  not  find  at  the  parish  churches,  what  their 
before  Judge  Mompcsson,  the  attorney  gave  to  newly  awakened  spirits  craved.  Some  stray 
the  jury  as  in  point  the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  leaves  of  Boston's  Fourfold  State  fell  into  the 
Charles  II.  for  Uniformity,  omitting  all  mention  hands  of  one.    1 1  moot  to  England  by  the  uext 

ship  for  the  whole  book;  and  when  it  was  ob- 


of  the  Act  of  Toleration!  which,  he  had  before 
admitted,  extended  as  far  as  the  acts  for  unifo:  m 


tained,  he  professed  the  faith  exhibited  iu  that 


ity.  Truly  this  was  the  ago  of  Judge  Jeffries.  \  book.  A  copy  of  Luther  on  the  Galatians  fell 
Were  we  requested  by  some  American  historical  into  the  hands  of  another  with  the  same  result, 
painter— some  one  who  had  the  soul  to  under- 1  A  third  obtained  somehow  a  volume  of  White- 
stand  fully  what  an  American  historical  painter  j  field's  Glasgow  Sermons.  Without  any  concert* 
and  an  American  historical  painting  should  bo —  four  gentlemen  absented  themselves  from  the 


some  one  who  would  not  bind  himself  to  the  ex- 
amples of  the  tame  and  soulless  things  which  have 
hitherto  gone  by  those  names,  we  could  uot  pro- 


parish  church  on  the  same  sabbath,  and  for  tbe 
same  reason  :  that  they  might  direct  their  atten- 
tion at  home  to  subjects  more  to  their  taste  than 


hably  do  better  than  to  indicate  to  him  Makemie  those  presented  at  the  parish  church.  For  their 
and  Cornbury  confronted.  The  old  world  and  the  :  delinquency  they  were  summoned  to  answer  on 
new  world  stood  face  to  face.  The  old  Stuartism  the  same  day  before  the  same  magistrates  ;  aud 
and  the  new  western  spirit  were  placed  in  an-  not  uutil  they  met  to  be  punished  as  culprits,  did 


tagnnism.  The  one  was  connected  with  nobles 
and  with  Kings,  who  had  played  their  parts  ac- 
cording to  their  characters  in  the  great  religious 


either  of  them  kuow  that  he  had  three  fellows 
in  this  straupe  offence.  It  is  uot  positively 
known  who  these  four  men  were.    One  qf  the  in 


drama  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  other,  I  certainly  was  Samuel  Morris.  Huut,  the  father 
was  to  he  connected  in  a  future  succession. !  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  of  Maryland,  (who  gave 
with  brave  stout  spirits,  who  would  kindle  up  I  a  very  miuute  account  of  the  affair  to  a  gou- 


sacrcd  liberty  in  America  for  the  great  drama  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  representative  of 
n  spirit  once  mighty,  but  approaching  a  death 
which  should  kuow  not  resurrection,  stood  before 
the  representative  of  a  spirit  which  was  now  iu 


tleman  of  Albemarle  in  171<-,J)  was  pretty  cer- 
tainly another.  Wo  are  probably  to  look  for 
the  other  two  among  the  persons  who  after- 
wards  obtained  license  lor  houses  of  worship  on 
their  lauds:  Duvid  Rico  aud  Stephen  Lacy,  of 
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Hanover,  and  Thomas  Watkius,  of  Henrico.  Or  But  during  their  famous  journey  to  Williams- 
we  arc  to  look  for  thom  among  those  who  were  hnrg,  this  title  was  relinquished  and  another 
indicted  for  worshipping  contrary  to  law,  during '  adopted  in  its  stead,  under  circumstances  deeply 
the  short  visit  of  Daviea'  forerunner,  Rev.  Mr. !  striking  and  romuutic. 


Koau  :  Thomas  Walking,  son  of  Edward,  Joshua 
Morris,  Isaac  Winston,  Sr.,  Johu  Sims,  sou  of 
John,  Roger  Shackelford,  Thomas  Green,  and 
William  Allen.  The  first  four  confessors,  were 
uo  doubt,  Morris,  Hunt,  and  some  two  of  these. 
In  order  to  understand  correctly  the  nature  of 
this  movement,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  reader 
of  Foote's  Sketches  should  retain  distinctly  in 
view,  the  fact — of  w  hich  the  book  furnishes  am- 
ple proof — that  it  was  not  sectarian  or  schismat- 
ical  in  its  character.  It  was  very  far  from  beiug 
a  movement  growing  out  of  opposition  to  the 


It  seems  to  have  been  summer.  One  of  the 
party  was,  by  some  means  or  other,  detached 
from  bis  companions  during  the  journey,  and 
whilo  travelling  thus  alone  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm,  from  which  he  sought  shelter  in 
the  house  of  a  poor  man  liy  the  wayside.  There 
was  in  this  poor  man's  house  au  old  volume,  lying 
upon  a  shelf,  covered  with  dust,  which  our  trav- 
eller tuok  down  for  his  entertainment  while  he 
should  be  detained  there.  To  men  who  had 
seen  no  summary  of  religion  but  the  articles  of 
the  establishment  to  which  the  law  itself  allowed 


peculiarities  of  the  established  Church.  It  grew  |  certain  exceptions — men  who  called  themselves 
out  of  a  desire  for  things  which  were  believed  to  |  Lutherans  merely  because  they  had  made  im- 
be  the  soul  of  all  religion.  wWh  were  not  found  '.  portant  practical  use  of  a  commentary  by  that 
in  the  establishment;  they  felt  themselves  com- .  Reformer  on  oue  of  the  apostolic  epistles — to 
pelled  to  forsake  a  particular  form  of  church 'men  who  /tit  the  form  of  their  religion,  rather 
government  from  fidelity  to  that  without  which  than  saw  it  auy  where  clearly  summed  up,  such 


all  forms  of  church  government  are  empty  and 
vaiu ;  they  were  far  from  beiug  mere  proselytes 
from  one  sect  to  auotber;  they  were  cou  verts  to 
tbe  Holy  Evangel  in  its  living  power;  they  had 
no  defiuite  idea  of  the  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment to  which  they  were  going  ;  they  had  uo 
defiuite  objections  to  the  form  of  Church  govern- 


a  volumo  as  this  proved  to  be,  must  have  been 
very  acceptable.  When  tho  storm  had  abated, 
and  the  traveller  was  to  resume  his  journey,  he 
offered  to  purchase  the  book,  hut  the  poor  man 
made  it  a  preseut  to  him  as  beiug  of  no  use  there. 
The  book  was  examined  by  the  whole  party  when 
tbey  cot  agaiu  together;  aud  they  all  agreed  with 


ment,  (considered  as  such)  from  which  they  were  surprise  aud  pleasure  that  it  was  a  methodical 

going:  they  left  the  established  Church  not  on  statement  of  the  faith  which  they  held.  The 

account  of  what  it  had,  but  on  account  of  what,  title-page  of  the  book  was  probably  toru  off.  It 

so  far  as  they  saw,  it  had  not.    It  U  true  that  at  does  not  appear  that  these  men  kuew  the  eccle- 

tbc  sessions  of  the  General  («s>urt  in  April.  1747,  siastical  name  of  the  church  of  which  it  was  tho 
Robert  W'hite,  Senior,  Margaret  White  and  John  ;  symbol.    But  ou  their  arrival  in  Williamsburg, 

White,  Junior,  wero  prcseutod  by  the  Grand  Jury  they  presented  it  to  the  Governor  and  Council 


for  reviliug  the  Church  of  Eugland.  And  there 
were  presentments  of  the  same  description 
against  that  not  probably  very  discreet  minister 
Roan,  and  others  at  the  lime  of  his  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia two  years  before.  But  this  was  several 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Reading  Houses, 
and  grew  out  of  a  peculiarity  of  spirit  in  Roan, 
which  most  others  embarked  in  the  same  cause 
regretted.  Moreover  these  charges  were  after- 
wards disproven. 

Amoug  these  nonconformists,  Samuel  Morris 
seems  to  have  been  deservedly  regarded  as  the 
leader,  both  as  to  the  firmness  of  his  principles 


as  the  symbol  of  their  faith.  It  was  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Gooch  was 
Governor;  aud  Gooch  had  himself  been  educa- 
ted in  tbe  Scottish  church.  He  knew  the  book 
at  once;  aud  declared  that  men  of  that  faitb 
were  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Great  Britain.  In  additiou,  be 
had  promised  kindness  to  tbe  professors  of  that 
faitb  in  the  valley  of  tho  Shenandoah,  a  few 
years  previously,  on  accouut  of  the  resolute  aud 
sturdy  defence  which  they  made  of  the  frontier 
of  the  colony  against  the  Indians.  These  tliiugs 
which  disposed  the  miud  of  the  Governor  to 


and  his  discreet  conduct.  Again,  the  four  men —  clemency  on  the  occasion,  did  not  of  course  ope- 
probaWy  the  same  four  who  had  met  at  first  before  rate  on  the  Council ;  aud  they  might  still  have 
the  county  magistrates — were  summoned  to  Wil-  been  found  refractory ;  but  again  there  was  a 
liamshurg,  to  answer  for  themselves  before  the  severe  thunder-storm— raging  while  these  men 
Governor  and  Council.    Morris  had  been  fined .  stood  before  the  Council — the  second  occurrence 


about  twenty  times  for  dissent.  He  and  his  breth- 
ren had  at  first  called  themselves  Lutherans,  on 
account  of  the  great  service  rendered  them  by 
Luther's  work  on  tho  Galatians,  and  because 


of  the  kind,  which  had  been  linked  with  their 
affairs  since  they  left  home— "  shaking  the  house 
and  wrapping  all  in  sheets  of  fire,"  which  had  a 
softening  influence  on  the  minds  of  tho  Governor 


tbey  merely  kuew  Luther  as  au  emincut  reformer.  ]  and  Council,  inclining  thom  to  deal  gently  with 
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their  fellow  nteii.*  The  confessors  were  accord-  ,  withdrawing  from  Davie*  the  license*  they  had 
ingly  dismissed  with  getitlc  admonitions  to  pre-  given  him.  And  as  to  Rodgers  they  said  :  "  Ife 
serve  the  peace.  There  id  much  significance  have  Mr.  Rodgtrt  out  and  tcr  are  determined  to 
uud  grandeur  in  that  scene  when  it  is  fully  con-  \ketp  him  out."  Gooch  has  heeu  charged  with 
coived  :  on  the  one  hand  the  (iovernor  and  his  duplicity  in  thus  favouring  Davies  and  present- 
Council,  hearing  themselves  with  the  dignity  ing  so  different  a  front  to  Roan  and  Rodgera.  It 
which  marked  public  men  especially  in  ourcolo-  is  thought  to  have  been  a  personal  favour  of  the 
ny  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  dressed  in  that  Governor  to  young  Davies.  There  is  a  power 
really  splendid  and  gorgeous  court-dress  of  those  iu  the  spirit  of  a  naturally  nohlc  man — in  his  very 
times,  which  those  who  have  seen  the  full  length  eye — which  in  such  cases  often  com  mauds  rea- 
portrails  of  "King  Carter"  of  Corotoman,  the  :  pect  and  conciliates  favour  imperceptibly  to  hitn 
predecessor  of  Gooch  iu  the  Governor's  chair,  who  exerts  it,  and  to  him  who  uohly  feels  and 
can  appreciate:  on  the  other  haud  the  confes-  owui  it;  and  which  it  is  hardly  less  complimen- 
aors  themselves,  stout  hearted,  yet  staid,  sober  tary  to  be  under  the  influence  of,  than  it  is  to 
men,  unwilling  to  be  breakers  of  law, yet  asking  wield  it.  Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  truo 
rights  of  conscience  :  winning  to  reuder  his  owu  secret  of  the  favour  w  ith  which  Governor  Gooch 
to  Caesar  if  they  may  at  the  same  time  render  treated  Samuel  Davies.  Vet  there  are  uot  want- 
Hi*  own  to  God;  theu  there  was  the  old  and  iug  some  other  little  incident*  in  the  life  of  Gooch, 
probably  dilapidated  volume,  of  whose  historical  iu  addition  to  the  hind  treatment  exteuded  by 
importance  they  to  whom  it  afforded  prescut  him  to  the  first  four  coufessors,  aud  afterwards 
shield  and  defence,  were  not  informed,  passing  to  Davies,  which  show  him  to  have  been  very 
from  their  hands  to  those  of  the  Governor;  and  capable  of  generous  impulses  without  any  other 
lastly,  the  lurid  flashes  of  lightuiugillumiuiug  the  than  the  best  motives  being  imputable.  One 
scene,  and  awing  to  gentleness  those  who  might  such  incident  occurred  during  the  short  time  which 


otherwise  have  been  severe  aud  harsh.  It  may 
remind  us  iu  some  respects,  of  that  other  scene 
so  frequently  met  with  iu  pictures  on  the  walls  of 


Rodgers  speut  in  company  with  Davies  iu  Vir- 
ginia :  "One  of  the  clergy  of  Hanover  followed 
Messrs.  Davies  and  Rodgers  to  Williamsburg  and 


Americau  people,  where  nearly  the  same  nam-  complained  that  Mr.  Rodgers  had  preached  iu 
ber  of  meu  stand  presenting  to  the  Continental  the  proviuce  w  ithout  license  and  demanded  the 


Congress  the  first  draught  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence 


rigid  enforcement  of  the  law.  From  member* 
of  the  Council  ho  met  with  eucouragemcut :  but 


It  was  among  these  men  that  Samuel  Davies  from  tbe  Governor  a  rebuke — "I  am  surprised 
made  his  nppearauce  as  their  teacher  and  guide,  at  you  ! — you  profess  to  he  a  ministor  of  Jesus 
He  appeared  before  the  Governor  aud  Council ]  Christ,  and  you  Ggme  aud  complaiu  of  a  man, 
at  Williamsburg,  in  April,  1747,  with  a  petition  and  wish  me  to  puuish  him  for  preachiug  the 


that  they  would  grant  him  liberty  to  officiate  at 
four  preaching  places  iu  and  about  the  county  of 
Hauover.  The  annoyances  of  the  Dissenters 
had  not  ceased.  Other  missionaries  had  visited 
Hanover  since  1743.  A  presentment  had  been 
made  against  one  of  them — Mr.  Koan — in  1745, 
which  together  with  those  against  the  Whites, 
already  mentioned,  could  uot  bo  sustained,  and 
were  accordingly  dismissed.  Rut  the  suits  against 
certain  persons  as  the  hearers  of  Roan  bad  uot 
been  relinquished,  aud  some  of  them  were  actu- 
ally on  trial  iu  court  on  the  very  year  and  month 
on  which  Davies  obtaiued  his  licenses  for  Hano- 
ver. In  fact,  iu  two  days  after  the  date  of  Da- 
vies' liceuse,  the  trial  of  those  w  ho  had  been  iu- 
dicted  for  hearing  Roan,  commenced  before  the 
same  tribunal  at  the  same  place.  And  ou  the 
next  year,  when  young  Rodgers,  who  afterwards 
became  the  famous  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York, 
came  dowu  to  Virginia  with  Davies  and  at  his 
earnest  solicitation,  to  become  his  co-labourer 
should  the  way  bo  clear,  Gooch  successfully  ex- 
erted himself  with  the  Council  to  prevent  their 

•  Foole.p.  124    Campbell,  p.  llt>. 


gospel!  For  shame,  sir!  go  home,  aud  mind 
your  own  duty.  For  such  a  piece  of  conduct 
you  deserve  to  have  your  gowu  stripped  over 
your  shoulders.'  "*  It  is  iu  relercuco  to  this  pe- 
riod of  time  that  Burke,  the  historiau,  makes  hia 
noted  remark,  (quoted  by  Foote,  that  ••  al- 

most all  the  intelligent  meu  iu  the  colouy.  aud 
among  the  rest  several  who  afterwards  became 
distinguished  as  the  champions  of  au  unqualified 
freedom  iu  every  thiug  relating  to  the  human  mind, 
aud  even  the  venerable  name  of  l'eudletou,  ap- 
pear iu  the  class  of  persecutors;  a  proof  that 
liberality  and  toleration  are  not  iustiuctive  quali- 
ties the  growth  of  au  hour;  but  the  result  of  wis- 
dom and  experience." 

Though  Davies  was  now  settled  in  Virginia 
himself,  and  had  obtained  four  preaching  places 
according  to  the  Act  of  Toleratiou,  yet  when  he 
attempted  to  introduce  Mr.  Rodgers  as  bis  as- 
sistant, the  Williamsburg  tribunal  held  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  Toleratiou  w  as  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  admission  of  preachers;  and  when 
Davies  applied,  as  be  soon  did,  for  tbe  licensure 

•  Foote,  p.  168. 
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of  three  additional  places  of  preaching,  then  the 
Williamsburg  tribunal  held  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  was  doubtful  as  to  the  licensure 
of  additional  places.  The  king's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  this  time  was  Pktton  Randolph — a  man 
whose  course,  as  the  standing  adversary  of  Da- 
iries, duriog  all  this  struggle  for  toleration,  ap- 
pears the  more  singular,  as  he  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  leadiug  asscrters  of  civil  liberty  in  the 
colony.  He  was  in  fact  the  first  President  of  the 
Continental  or  Rebel  Congress;  and  but  for  his 
autimely  death  in  1775,  iu  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age,  would  probably  have  been  the  leading 
lawyer  and  statesman  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. His  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  tole- 
ration seems  to  have  been  an  opinion  constructed 
far  a  purpose,  not  an  opiuion  dictated  by  fair 
judgment.  From  all  that  we  now  know,  be  did 
not  admit  the  application  of  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion to  the  colonies  at  all.  But  Davies  being  in, 
be  modified  that  opinion  so  as  to  hold  that  Dis- 
senters ought  to  be  limited  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  places.  And  yet  if  the  license  of  Davies 
w  as  lawful,  the  license  of  Rodgera  under  the  same 
circumstances  would  have  been  lawful.  And  if 
it  was  lawful  to  opeu  four  places  for  Davies,  it 
was  lawful,  under  the  same  demand,  to  open 
forty  places  for  Davies,  and  for  whomsoever  else 
the  worshippers  might  desire.  And  on  this  subject 
there  was  almost  a  life-long  contest  between  the 
king's  attorney,  and  the  dissenting  leader,  the 
champion  of  uniformity  and  the  champion  of  lib- 
erty. In  the  modified  opinion  on  the  subject, 
which  Randolph  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  Rod- 
gera' application  for  license,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  Davies'  application  for  the  three  places  addi- 
tional to  the  first  four,  the  Attorney  seems  to  have 
conformed  to  the  views,  which  had  by  that  time 
been  made  knowu,  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  to  whose  diocese  the  prov- 
ince of  Virginia  was  recognized  as  belonging. 
That  eminent  prelate  thought  that  one  preaching 
place  was  all  that  a  Dissenter  in  Mr.  Davies'  sit- 
uation could  ask  for;  and  to  this  opinion  Peyton 
Randolph  seeins  to  have  immediately  couformed, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  though  the  Bishop  of 
London  might  hold  it  consistently,  yet  it  involved 
aim  in  inconsistencies  on  every  side.  To  hold 
that  a  Dissenter  was  entitled  to  only  one  preach- 
ing place,  was  to  stultify  the  govern  moot  at  Wil-  j 
iiamsburg,  which  had  already  granted  Davies 
four;  and  it  was  also  an  admission  that  the  Act 
of  Toleration  did  apply  to  the  colonies — a  posi-. 
tion  that  be  had  long  battled  against,  and  which 
he  still  continued  to  resist! 

That  notable  occasion  of  the  "keen  encounter 
of  their  wits"  between  Davies  and  Randolph,  of 
which  our  ancestors  retained,  for  two  or  three 
generations,  a  remembrance  probably  as  vivid  as 


is  now  retained  of  the  great  debate  between 
Webster  and  llayne  in  the  Uuited  States,  was 
without  much  room  for  doubt,  when  Davies  ap- 
plied for  license  for  the  three  additional  places  of 
preaching.*  Davies  was  permitted  to  speak  for 
himself  on  the  occasion.  He  was  about  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  His  opponent  was  tho  At- 
torney General  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  and  most  eminent  men  in  America.  The 
Attorney  General  was  believed  to  have  intended 
the  amusement  of  the  court  that  day  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Dissenters.  Perhaps  it  was  owing 
to  that  intention  on  tho  part  of  the  keeu,  high- 
spirited  cavalier  lawyer—  himself  just  at  the  same 
age  as  Davies— that  the  latter  was  permitted  to 
manage  his  own  cause  on  the  occasion.  Ran- 
dolph's intention  had  probably  been  scented  du- 
ring his  opening  speech.  A  "titter"  circulated 
iu  the  audience  as  Davies  rose  to  reply.  When 
he  had  been  speaking  for  a  while,  one  remarked, 
as  his  anticipated  fun  was  in  the  act  of  being 
spoilt  or  transferred  ;  *•  The  Attorney  has  met  his 
match  to-day"— another  said  :  "  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent lawyer  sjmilt."  Nor  is  it  remarkable  that 
an  intelligent  audience  should  have  made  such 
remarks.  Randolph  had  maintained,  perhaps 
rather  more  unguardedly  than  usual,  that  the 
Act  of  Toleration  did  not  apply  to  the  colonies. 
And  though  nothing  of  his  speech  has  come  down 
to  us  except  this  general  ground  of  it,  yet  we 
may  well  conceive  that  his  argument  would  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  religious  laws  of 
the  British  parliament,  growing  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  kingdom,  and  made  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  that  people,  could  not  therefore 
be  properly  applicable  to  the  colonies  where  the 
same  circumstances,  the  same  exigencies  did  not 
exist.  This  argument  Davies  turned  completely 
against  him,  by  arguing  that  if  the  Act  of  Tole- 
ration did  not  apply  to  the  colonies,  neither  did 
tho  Act  of  Uniformity  apply  to  tho  colonics,  since 
the  same  things  might  be  said  precisely  of  the 
adaptation  of  that  act  also  to  tho  exigencies  of 
the  mother  country.  The  Dissenter  gained  "the 
laurels"  of  that  day  and  also  gained  bis  cause. 
The  Governor  and  a  majority  of  the  Council 
sustained  him. 

But  the  opposition  of  Randolph  did  not  cease 
there.  Iu  the  year  1753,  Davies  weut  to  Eng- 
land, partly  on  behalf  of  the  new  College  of 
Nassau  Hall,  New  Jersey,  and  partly  ou  behalf 
of  the  Dissenters  of  Virginia.  A  diary  which  he 
kept  of  his  journey,  in  fifty  rather  closely  print- 
ed pages  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Foote,  giving  with 
great  distinctness  a  view  of  Great  Britain  as  it 
then  was,  which  we  should  not  know  where  to 
find  elsewhere,  is  itself  alone  worth  tho  price  of 
the  volume.    But  he  had  not  escaped  his  "  old 

•  Footc  pp.  171—293. 
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adversary"  by  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Underdntej  Davics  wbb  elected  President  of  Nassau  Hull, 
of  March  Ith.  17.V4,  he  says  :  "  I  fiml  Peyton  Han-  j  \ew  Jersey,  and  removed  to  Princeton.  July, 
dolph,  Hsq.,  my  old  adversary,  is  note  in  London:  |  J 75i».    He  departed  this  life  in  February.  1761, 

'  will  no  doubt  oppose  whatever  is  done  in  favor  j  age(|  37  years.    Gordon,  of  Wicomico,  says  in 

•  »   «t      » _.i  :..   i„_  .  •    •  ■         1  _    1         _  r  «i  1.    io.l  . 


his  journal,  under  date  of  March  12th,  17 til 
"  Yesterday  heard  the  disagreeable  news  of  the 
death  of  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Davics.  Never 
was  a  man  in  America,  I  imagine,  more  lament- 
ed." It  was  per  ha  j  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  who 
said,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  : 
"only  thirty-seven  years  old  and  so  much  done 
for  immortality!"  The  manifold  works  which 
Duvies  had  wrought  for  immortality,  by  the  same 
period  of  life,  crowd  upon  the  thought  in  thick- 
coming  forms  of  reality,  and  of  so  much  more 
lasting  material,  and  of  so  much  higher  dignity 


of  the  dissenters  in  Hanover."  And  again  under 
date  of  March  10th,  he  says  :  "The  death  of  Mr. 
Ptlluim—the  prospect  of  sending  a  bishop  over  to 
America. — the  confusion  bet  wen  the  Governor  and 
Assembly  in  Virginia, — and  Mr.  Randolph,  my 
old  adctrsary,  being  now  in  London,  are  all  great 
obstructions  at  present  to  the  relief  of  my  oppressed 
people."  Yet  he  did  succeed  iu  obtaining  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  Dudley  Uydcr,  the  King's  Attorney 
General  for  England,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
King  s  Attorney  General  for  Virginia,  that  the 
Act  of  Toleration  did  extend  to  the  colonies. 

Tho  storm  of  war  now  came  on — first  the  than  the  deeds  for  immortality  of  the  bards  of 
French  ami  Indian  War  of  I7.">5— ami  afterwards  .  the  nations — who,  high  and  admirable  souls  as 
the  wilder  and  fiercer  storm  of  tho  Revolution,  they  often  are— yet  only  »ing  for  the  ear  of  earth- 
They  were,  iu  c fleet,  like  the  flashing  tempest  |y  fame,  or  seek  the  prizes  of  human  ambition, 
which  surrounded  the  Council  Chamber  when  j  that  we  pretend  no  adequate  expression  of  them, 
the  first  four  confessor*  stood  before  the  Cover-  |  He  has  left  nobler  monuments  for  the  future  than 
nor  and  Council ;  they  "had  a  softeniug  influ-  evcu  emancipated  Greece.  His  ecclesiastical 
ence  ou  the  minds  of  men,  incliuiug  them  to  deal  posterity  regard  him  as  probably  the  best  preach- 
gently  with  their  fellow  meu."  who  wcro  their  er  whom  America  has  to  this  day  produced.  Hi* 
fellow-citizens,  aud  were  struggling  with  them,  primed  sermons  are.  to  this  day,  probably  the  best 
with  mighty  ardor,  for  civil  liberty.  The  har-  on  ||,e  book  shelves;  taking  precedence  over  those 
raising  trials  of  tho  Disacutcrs  uow  iu  a  great  Qf  Robert  South  as  being  equal  to  them  iu  every 
measure  ceased.  importaut  quality,  and  far  superior  to  them  io 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  occupy  more  space  temper  aud  spirit:  taking  precedence,  at  least 
than  we  can  here  claim,  to  speak  of  those  ser-  for  practical  worth,  over  those  of  Robert  Hall, 
mous  of  burning  patriotism  which  Davics  deliv-  as  con,i„g  down  more  directly  to  meu's  busi- 
ered  to  the  Hanover  volunteers  which  stirred  |  neSli  and  their  bosoms."  than  the  more  stately  and 


their  spirits  more  thau  drum  aud  fife ;  after  which  1 
they  were  ready  to  say  :  »  Let  us  march  against 
the  enemy" — "Let  us  conquer  or  die;" — after 
which  new  meu  would  rush  to  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer to  be  enrolled  iu  greater  numbers  thau  he 
was  authorized  to  receive;  after  which  whole 
regiments  would  crowd  around  him  to  catch 
every  falliug  word  ;  and  from  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that 

"  Henrv,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  cliook  the  Philip  of  the  i»ea*,'* 


first  caught  the  electric  sparks  of  his  high  orato- 
ry. Lie  bold  spirit  aud  his  love  of  liberty.*  The 
forest  iu  which  Lord  Byron  represents  his  Ame- 
rican Demosthenes  as  being  boru,  was  the  forest 
in  which  Davics  preached,  and  the  forest  iu  which 
the  young  Demosthenes  used  to  drive  his  mother 
in  a  gig  to  hear  Davies  preach, 
leave  these  things  to  be  sought  in 
es"  themselves,  by  those  who  love  to  trace  those 
iuward  genealogies  which  sometimes  exist,  by 
the  wafting  of  sparks  of  the  spirit's  purest  fire 
from  one  to  another,  and  their  kiudling  to  the 
highest  issues. 
*  Campbell's  Hiitory  of  Virginia,  p.  133. 


classical  orations  of  tho  great  English  Baptist. 

We  are  yet  arrived  ouly  at  the  fourteenth  of 
the  tweuty-four  chapters  of  "  Sketches."  There 
are  scenes  aud  persons  iu  them,  yet  untouched 
in  this  review,  which  would  probably  possess  a 
deeper  charm  for  many  readers  than  those  which 
we  have  brought  forward.  But  for  having  al- 
ready taken  so  much  space,  we  should  strongly 
desire  to  speak  at  some  length  of  Jamks  NV  ad- 
dell,  the  blind  preacher  of  Wirt— the  bliud  se- 
cluded Milton,  yet  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,  of 
tho  book,  whom  we  seem  to  see  far  more  dis- 
tinctly in  these  pages  than  we  had  seen  him  he- 
fore.  We  should  much  desire  to  speak  of  the 
"three  auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  of 
Couscicoce,"  of  which  the  fourteenth  chapter 
treats;  and  of  the  progross  of  that  cause  during 
the  Revolution,  and  of  the  deeds  of  Jeflerson  and 
But  we  must  I  Madisou  iu  its  behalf,  of  which  the  fifteenth 
'  the  Sketch- 1  treats ;  where  a  high  tribute  would  bo  due  to  the 
men  of  the  old  Hanover  Presbytery,  whose  re- 
corded action  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  be- 
lieve, collected  before  the  public  eye,  and  whose 
motives  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  obloquy 
by  the  incontestible  proof  that  they  preferred 
geueral  liberty  to  a  proffered  participation  iu  the 
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benefit  of  the  Legislative  enactments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  w  bich  were  proposed  and  which 
they  resisted.  We  bad  also  much  wished  to 
quote  at  large,  Patrick  Henry's  powerful  and 
characteristic  speech  in  a  cause  iuvolving  reli- 
gious liberty,  at  Fredericksburg,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  not  found  in  Mr.  Wirt's  pages,  at  least  it 
was  new  to  us  here.  We  also  desired  to  caJI 
attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Col- 
lege of  Hampden  Sydney  had  its  rise,  and  the 
care  which  was  taken  by  Henry,  Madison,  Cabell, 
and  its  other  first  trustees,  that  it  should  be,  and 
remain,  a  seminary  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
indicated  in  the  names  which  it  bears;  and  to 
those  thrilling  times  when  the  President  of  Hamp- 
den Sydney.  Blair,  Smith,  and  most  of  its  stu- 
dents, rushed  as  volunteers  to  the  Revolutionary 
standard.  We  should  much  like  to  sketch  on 
these  pages  the  rise  of  Washington  College,  and 
the  life  of  that  great,  strong  mau.  William  Gra- 
ham, who  led  it  into  existenco;  and  the  life  of 
the  silver-fisted  Lacy,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
characters  m  the  book;  and  that  strange  scene 
at  Harrisonburg,  when  an  armed  force  interfered 
in  a  debate  between  Hoge  aud  Graham,  on 
Hoge's  side,  and  were  quelled  by  Hoge's  rush- 
ing among  them  and  entreating  order  and  peace. 
Of  these  scenes  and  persona  and  of  many  other 
scenes  and  other  persons,  worth  the  attention  of 
every  reader  who  loves  the  good  fame  of  his 
State,  as  made  up  of  the  noble  spirits  and  noble 
deeds  of  the  olden  time,  we  should  have  greatly 
desired  to  take  a  much  more  extended  notice,  if 
this  article  were  not  already  so  protracted,  and 
if  we  did  not  earnestly  hope  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  u  bo  may  peruse  what  is  here  writ- 
ten, will  also  read  the  book  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  J.  H.  B. 


SONG. 

The  wull-  of  C'ndi/.  frout  ihc  ahore, 

And  shimmer  on  the  <««<n  : 
Her  merry  inn  id*  arc  beautiful, 

Dot  light  aa  light  can  be. 

They  drop  me  billet*  through  the  po«t : 

They  meet  me  in  the  square  ; 
And  even  follow  me  to  mans, 

And  lift  their  veils  at  prayer. 

But  all  their  smiles  and  wanton  arts 

Are  thrown  away  on  me  : 
My  heart »»  now  an  English  girl's, 

And  »bc  U  o'er  the  *ca- 

My  English  love  is  o'er  the  sea  : 

Hut  ere  a  month  i«  flown, 
The  Sputii-li  maids  will  be  as  far 

And  she  will  be  my  own. 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 

Vol.  XVII— 3 


HOMES  OF  THE  POETS. 

IIURSLEY  VICARAGE. 
bt  rev.  PRor.  spencer,  author  or  "  the  east,"  *c. 

u  Eternal  blessings  on  the  Muse, 

And  her  divine  eu)|doyment ! 
The  blameless  Muse,  who  train*  her  Sous 

For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment ; 
Albeit  sicklies*,  lingering  yet, 

Una  o'er  their  pillow  brooded; 
And  enre  waylays  their  stops — a  sprite 

Not  easily  eluded."—  W  ordiicorth. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,—  It  is  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation that  I  venture  to  send  you  a  paper  respect- 
ing the  author  of  the  "Christian  Year,"  and  his 
home.  My  visit  to  his  delightful  residence  was 
much  shorter  than  I  could  have  wished,  and  the 
personal  intercourse  which  I  was  permitted  to 
have,  was  much  less  than  I  earnestly  desired  ;  so 
that  I  almost  fear  to  say  what  impressions  were 
made  upon  my  mind  by  a  visit  to  Hursley  Vica- 
rage, lest  I  should  unconsciously  do  injustice  to 
one  whom  I  revereuce  and  esteem  very  highly  in 
love  for  his  work's  sake.  Yet,  so  distinct  are  my 
recollections  of  this  visit,  and  so  very  marked 
were  some  things  which  occurred,  in  enabling  - 
one  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  poet's  habits  of 
mind,  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  various  personal  characteristics,  that  if  I  can 
succeed  in  telling  the  story  as  I  would,  I  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  convey  something  of  an  idea, 
however  inadequate,  of  the  home  of  Keble  and 
Keble  himself.  I  was  certainly  very  much  in- 
terested in  several  things  during  my  visit,  things 
notof  much  consequence  in  themselves,  but  which 
seemed  to  me  to  bring  out  those  striking  points 
of  character,  which  mark  the  pure  and  vigorous- 
minded  poet  and  scholar,  and  which  are  so  sooth- 
ingly, so  sweetly,  and  so  effectively  taught  and 
enforced  in  the  "Christian  Year."  Let  mo  try, 
then,  if  I  can  express  at  all  fittingly  and  suffi- 
ciently the  impressions  made  upon  mymiud  and 
heart  at  the  time  when  I  was  privileged  to  see 
Keblo  in  bis  own  home. 

It  was  about  three  months  after  I  had  been  at 
Rydal  Mouut,  before  my  engagements  admitted 
of  leaving  London.  I  had  previously  enclosed 
to  the  poet  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  brother 
and  kindred  spirit  in  America,  and  by  return  of 
post  had  received  a  most  affectionate  and  press- 
ing invitation  to  visit  Hursley  at  my  earliest  con- 
venience. Accordingly,  so  soon  as  I  was  able, 
I  named  a  day  on  which  I  would  come,  being, 
you  may  be  sure  nothing  loth  to  see  face  to  face, 
one  of  whom  I  had  already  formed  a  tolerably 
distinct  idea  from  his  noble  contributions  to  tho 
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poetry  of  the  church.    So  one*  fine  autumn  day.  i  once  upon  topics  of  mutual  interest.    He  w  as 


1  took  the  express  train  for  a  little  place  not  far 
from  Winch  stcr  ami  the  nearest  landing  point  to 
Hursley.  Being  whirled  along  at  the  almost  in 
credible  rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  in  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  w  e  reached  Winches- 
ter, and  some  Utile  while  afterward*,  hy  another 
train,  the  terminus  of  my  journey  hy  railway.  It 
chanced  that  I  was  the  only  passenger  for  this 
place,  (the  uame  of  whieh  1  cannot  now  call  to 
mind.)  and  on  getting  out  and  looking  ahout  mo 

I  saw  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  having  just  left 1  Church's  progress,  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  station-house,  and  slowly  riding  away.  He  !  Rome,  and  the  no  less  vigorous  effort*  of  the  Pro* 
turned  to  look  back  several  times,  as  though  not :  tcstauts  in  America  against  her  a uti- scriptural 
quite  satisfied,  and  so  soon  as  he  espied  inc.  (for 'and  debasing  dogmas  and  practices,  and  of  the 
I  had  got  out  of  the  cars  on  the  opposite  side,  glorious  field  which  our  country  presents  for  the 
and  so  was  not  visible  immediately.)  he  rode  back  '  labors  of  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
at  ouce  to  the  station-house.  Dismounting  he  1  sincerity.  And  ever  and  anon,  with  that  ease 
came  directly  up  to  me,  held  out  his  hand  very  land  delicacy  which  marks  the  Christian  gentle- 
cordially,  and  said  in  a  sweet-toned  voice.  •  Oh,  man,  he  would  ask  me  to  note  some  point  in  the 


delighted  to  meet  a  brother  from  America,  and 
that  church  in  America  who  claims  its  origin 
from  Christ  and  His  apostles  through  the  chan- 
nel of  England's  time-honored  church.  He  had 
a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  a  multitude  of  in- 
quiries to  make;  and  his  interest  in  our  days  of 
prosperity  and  trial,  our  growth  in  numbers,  our 
soundness  in  the  faith,  was  warm,  deep  and  abi- 
diug.  It  was  my  happiness  to  he  able  to  answer 
his  inquiries,  and  to  tell  him  the  story  of 


Mr.  Spencer,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you:  1  was 
afraid  you  had  not  been  able  to  come  lo-dny: 
come  now.  take  my  horse  and  riue.'"  I  assured 
him  that  I  could  not  think  of  ioing  so.siuce  inthat 
case  he  would  have  to  walk:  and  I  begged  that 


landscape,  or  some  spot  connected  with  Eng- 
land's eventful  history,  and  would  so  connect  it 
with  some  quiet,  deep-toned  remark,  as  eviden- 
ced the  gentleness  of  spirit  as  well  as  energy  of 
thought  of  the  true  poet  and  the  man  of  God. 


he  would  remount  and  allow  me  to  walk  by  his  'Truly,  as  I  listened  to  him,  I  could  not  but  think 


aide,  this  being  a  homage  I  w  as  very  willing  to 
pay  to  Kchlo.  He  refused  decidedly  to  do  this 
and  tried  hard  to  persuade  me  to  bestride  the 
bark  of  the  gentle  and  yet  spirited  animal  aw  ait- 
ing the  result  of  our  conference.      Well,  then," 

said  he,  on  my  declining  again,  "since  you  are  '  when  suddenly,  as  is  common  enough  in  Eng- 
determinetl  to  walk,  I  will  walk  too;  and  Jenny  land  at  this  season,  a  shower  came  upon  us  quite 


that  such  as  he,  must  have  been  the  saintly  George 
Herbert,  and  tho  no  less  saintly  Jeremy  Taylor, 
true  types  of  the  country  parson,  and  the  bishop 
over  Christ's  flocks. 

In  ahout  an  hour,  we  drew  near  to  the  village. 


unprepared  for  such  a  thing.  It  was  pleasant  to 
sec  how  kindly  the  villagers  felt  and  acted;  one 
and  another  came  out  to  seo  and  to  speak  to  their 


shall  not  have  the  honor  of  carrying  either  of  us." 
So  passing  his  arm  through  the  bridle,  and  lead- 
ing the  intelligent  animal,  who,  1  opine,  was 

nothiug  loth  to  forego  the  honor  just  spoken  of,  !  vicar,  (who  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  them.) 
we  walked  forward  toward  Hursley. 

It  was  just  such  a  region  of  country  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  has  written  about  so  charmingly, 
and  was  full  of  those  many  delightful  scenes 
which  only  the  rural  districts  of  England  can  prc- 
aout.  I  woidd  I  were  able  to  speak  of  them  as 
they  deserve,  and  to  tell  you  how  the  hawthorn 
hedge,  the  flowing  field  of  grain  .or  grass,  the 
clump  of  trees,  the  orchards  anil  the  gardens, 
not  less  th  in  tho  mansiou  of  the  noble  or  the  gen- 
tleman, the  substantial  dwelling  of  the  thrifty 


and  several  of  them  bustled  about  to  furnish  ns 
with  umbrellas.  These  are  not,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  quite  so  common  here  with  rural  dis- 
tricts as  with  us,  among  the  poor,  and  so  it  took 
some  time  to  get  what  was  wanted;  but  atlast  they 
succeeded,  and  we  started  again  towards  the  vica- 
rage. The  thing  itself  was  of  little  consequence, 
and  perhaps  hardly  worth  mentioning,  hut  as  it 
was  one  of  those  indications  of  the  esteem  in 
which  Keble  is  held  among  the  poorer  and  less 
cultivated  of  his  people,  (who,  we  may  safely 


farmer,  the  cottage  of  the  laborer,  and  the  couu- 1  assert,  know  next  to  nothing  of  his  poetic  and 
try  church  with  its  spire  pointing  heavenward,  I  theological  fame,)  it  seemed  to  me  worth  a  pass- 
told  a  talc  of  E Irtish  life  nud  character  iu  all  i»g  notice.  lu  n  little  w  hile,  passing  close  to  the 
their  manly  strength;  but  I  cannot,  interesting  church,  we  reached  the  residence  of  the  poet,  of 
as  was  this  present  w  alk  with  one  who  loves  ua-  i  which  I  need  ouly  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  pleas- 


turo  most  devotedly,  and  with  a  true  poet's  re 
gard  watches  and  notes  her  every  variety  of  beauty 
and  grncc.  Weeutered  immediately  into  animated 
conversation  ;  no  stillness,  no  chilling  reserve,  no 
hesitancy  on  his  part:  but  as  though  we  had  been 
acquaintances  aud  frieuds  for  years,  we  fell  at 


a u test,  most  commodious,  and  most  attractive  of 
the  parsonages  of  Euglaud.*    1  shall  not  attempt 

*  "  While  reposing  in  these  sweetest  nestling  places, 
the  happiest  of  the  homes  of  earth,  the  thought  was  con- 
stantly suggested,  whnt«  book  might  that  be  whieh  should 
be  called  The  Fahsojiagu  or  Ekolaso!    From  them, 
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to  describe  it  io  detail,  for  that  would  be  quite 
unnecessary,  and  would  ia  reaiity  give  very  little 
satisfaction  to  the  reader  who  desires  rather  to 
kaow  whom  and  what  it  contains.  Externally 
as  well  as  internally  it  seemed  a  meet  residence 
for  one  whose  life  is  devoted  to  doing  good  :  only 
imagine  a  neat  two  story  cottage  house,  situate, 
as  it  were,  iu  the  centre  of  a  lovely  garden  and 
snrrouuded  l>y  shrubbery  and  trees,  very  near  to 
the  church  with  its  ancient  Norman  tower,  and 
on  every  side  the  evidence  of  cultivated  taste  and 
refinement,  and  you  have  the  home  of  Keble 
before  you.    We  entered  the  house  as  soon  as 


and  left  me  no  room  to  feel  that  I  was  not  at 
homo  in  llurslcy  Vicarage.  Mrs.  K.  had  been 
having  a  little  child's  party,  and  there  were  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  childrcu  of  the  parish  as- 
sembled in  her  drawing  room,  all  of  them  quite 
young,  but  yet  appearing  to  feel  quite  at  their 
ease.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  little  folks,  and  strove  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  some  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
they  reminded  ine  very  forcibly  of  those  dear 
ones  whom  I  had  been  compelled  to  leave  be- 
hind in  America.  I  succeeded  only  partially  in 
my  efforts;  but  Keblc  was  entirely  at  home  in 


we  reached  it,  and  as  it  was  known  that  I  was  j their  midst:  like  a  child  himself  he  entered  into 
an  invalid,  the  poet  hurried  me  up  stairs  without  |  their  childish  pleasures  and  amusements,  and 
a  moment's  delay,  and  insisted  upon  my  taking 'stooping  down  he  was  surrounded  immediately 
measures  immediately  for  drying  my  feet,  (which  [by  a  group,  some  with  their  arms  round  his  neck. 


were  a  little  damp.)  and  in  every  needful  respect 
making  myself  comfortable  and  at  home.  The 
wood  was  laid  in  au  open  fire-place,  all  ready  to 
be  lighted,  and  my  kind  host  set  himself  at  work 
to  kindle  a  fire;  it  did  not  burn  readily  or  as 
speedily  as  be  desired  on  my  account,  so,  without 
hesitation,  he  got  down  before  it  on  his  hands  and 


some  questioning  him  eagerly,  some  pressing  to 
get  near  him,  aud  all  perfectly  assured  that  he 
was  their  true  aud  sympathizing  friend.  It  was 
a  lovely  sight,  that  of  the  christian  and  shepherd 
so  gently  tending  "the  lambs"  of  Christ's  flock, 
and  appearing  so  practically  to  exemplify  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  words,  "  of  such  is  the 


knees  and  strove  to  expedite  its  burning  by  means  kingdom  of  heaven ;" — yes.  of  such,  these  gentle, 
which  were  in  use,  doubtless,  beforo  the  days  of  trustful,  loving,  docile  spirits,  is  our  Lord's  king- 
the  invention  of  bellows.  He  did  not  stop  to  call  a  1  l,om  composed,  and  only  to  such  as  become  as 
servant,  or  think  it  ueedful  to  wait  for  the  bellotvs:  >  nt,'°  children  does  He  vouchsafe  to  manifest 
his  whole  thoughts  were  intent  upon  how  quickly  [  Himself;  happy  is  that  man  who  thoroughly  be- 


hc  could  provide  fur  the  immediate  wants  of  his 
guest,  and  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  do 
as  be  did  for  that  guest.  Fastidious  persons,  no 
doubt,  would  say  that  this  was  quite  beneath  the 
dignity  of  Keble,  the  former  Professor  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford,  the  profouud  scholar,  the  gifted  poet; 
but  it  did  not  so  appear  to  me  at  the  time,  nor 
does  it  now,  and  when  I  saw  that  it  arose  out  of 
bis  genuine  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,  I 
was  struck  with  it,  and  have  often  thought  of  it 
since  as  indicating  oue  of  those  lovely  traits  of 
character  which  belong  eminently  to  the  author 
of  the  "Christian  Y'ear." 

It  was  my  privilege,  soon  after,  to  he  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Keblc;  she  had  long  been  au  in- 
valid and  was  still  in  very  delicate  health  :  she 
gave  me  a  very  kind  aud  courteous  reception, 


a*  fountains,  amonjr  pnltn  trees,  what  living  pi  ream?  hove 
flowed  lo  purify  and  rcfresb  the  world!  How  much  of 
England's  greatness  and  of  England'*  jrlory — w  hat  schol- 
ar*, what  arti*l*,  what  soldier*,  what  cnilors,  what  mer- 
chant*, what  Mateatnen,  what  philocophcrs,  what  patriots, 
wh*i  divine*,  what  saints! — have  rpriing  from  the  Far- 
portage*  of  England!  What  a  theme  would  this  have 
been  for  Soutbey  !  Beside*  the  two  sweet  homes  which 
I  hare  nann-d  above,  and  several  other*.  I  was  nt  three, 
which  will  ever  lie  honored  as  the  abode*  of  consecrated 
freuiu*,  l«*tc  and  learning— Mr.  Perceval's  at  Knet  Hor*- 


licvcs  and  makes  this  truth  his  own ! 

During  the  afternoon,  which  was  very  plea- 
sant after  the  rain,  I  went  with  the  poet  to 
look  at  the  new  churrh,  which  was  not  quite 
completed.  A  very  old  Norman  tower  is  in- 
corporated into  the  new  edifice,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  tho  modern 
Gothic,  aud  every  way  creditable  to  the  patron 
of  the  living.  Sir  William  Heathcote,  of  Hursley 
Park.  The  workmen  were  just  about  laying  the 
floors  of  the  aisles,  aud  it  was  expected  that  in 
a  month  or  so  the  church  would  be  ready  for 
consecration  The  poet  did  me  tho  honor  of 
asking  my  opinion  of  several  matters  purely  of 
taste  connected  with  the  finishing  of  the  sacred 
edifice;  I  expressed  myself  with  all  frankness, 
even  as  he  had  spoken,  at  the  same  time  being 
perfectly  well  aware  that  I  had  no  claim  to  scien- 
tific or  artistic  kuowledge  on  any  of  these  points. 
Between  five  aud  six,  the  whole  family  attended 
Eveuins  Prayer  in  an  old  building  temporarily 
in  use  till  the  church  should  be  finished.  It  was 
some  distance  from  tho  parsonage  and  more  in 
the  midst  of  the  village ;  in  company  with  Keble 
I  reached  it  by  walking  through  the  private 
grounds  of  Sir  Wm.  Heathcote,  and  was  much 
gratified  to  see  how  numerous  was  the  attendance 
of  the  working  class  in  their  every  day  garb  and 


lev,  Arcbdeucon  Manning's  at  West  Lavinjrton.  and  Mr. 
Keble'*  at  II  undcy."— Dr.  Doa*V»  "  Impra*iom»  of  the  IJ"*1  hav,"6  ,eft  their  daily  occupation  to  assemble 
Church  of  England."   p.  75.  |  with  (Jod's  minister,  and  offer  up  their  prayers 
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and  thanksgiving  for  the  bleesiugs  of  the  past 
day.  The  service  was  road  hy  the  Vicar,  in  a 
quiet,  subdued  manner;  he  was  extremely  rcve- 
reutial  in  every  tone,  and  yet,  I  will  confess  it, 
be  had  not  that  chasteucd  animation  which 
seems  to  me  to  add  so  much  to  the  impressive- 
ness  and  majesty  of  our  liturgy.  I  trust  that  I  am 
not  hypercritical,  but  it  has  very  frequently  struck 
me  in  England,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  do  not,  as  a  geueral  thing,  perform  divine 
service  with  as  much  life  and  energy  as  in  our 
church  at  home ;  and  I  am  sure  that  oftentimes 
the  most  impressive  sermons  in  the  world  are 
preached  by  a  faithful,  earnest,  intelligent  as  well 
as  iutcHigible  reading  of  God's  Holy  Word  and  the 
prayers  and  praises  of  the  Church,  as  ordered  in 
our  book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  returning,  the 
poet  asked  me  to  take  a  stroll  with  him,  and  note 
some  of  the  finer  points  iu  the  surrounding  land- 
scape; while  doing  so  we  entered  iuto  conversa- 
tion, which  hy  degrees  became  so  interesting  to 
me  that  I  forgot  altogether  the  natural  beauties 
which  lay  around  ami  turned  my  every  thought  to 
the  sentiments  and  principles  avowed  by  my  com- 
panion. The  fine  old  residence  of  Sir  William 
llealhcote,  the  highly  cultivated  gardcu,  several 
noble  trees  of  great  age,  with  which  is  connected 
a  true  story  of  Cromwell's  days,  all  have  left  an 
indistinct  impression  upon  my  mind;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  ever  forget  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  Kcble  in  these  hours  of  fraternal  inter- 
course; I  say,  the  toue  and  spirit,  for  I  would 
not  dare  go  further,  and  even  if  it  were  in  accord- 
ance with  my  views  of  right  and  honor  to  spread 
before  the  world  what  was  said  in  the  free  inter- 
course of  social  life,  I  should  not  venture  to  speak 
of  Koblc's  opinions  and  principles,  only  as  they 
have  been  authoritatively  stated  by  himself.  But 
I  may  say  never  mau  was  more  iu  earnest,  never 
roan  appeared  to  possess  deeper  convictious. 
never  man  more  pure  spirited,  more  unselfish,  more 
kind-hearted,  lucre  thoughtful,  ventured  iuto  the 
arena  of  polemic  contest,  to  do  battle  for  what  he 
is  thoroughly  persuaded  is  God's  truth,  and  so 
man's  highest  glory.  Thus  much  I  may  say. 
and  say  it,  too.  with  the  more  freedom,  because 
I  was  compelled  to  differ  from  him  on  several 
points  which  were  discussed  during  our  ramble. 

The  evening  passed  rapidly  away,  while  seated 
in  the  poet's  study,  and  engaged  iu  talkiug  over 
somo  of  the  topics  of  our  afternoon's  walk. 
Keble's  manner  of  conversing  was  rather  pecu- 
liar; he  spoke  freely  and  cheerfully,  and  yet  there 
seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  something  on  his  mind 
which  he  did  uot  express;  no  one  could  complain 
of  his  want  of  frankness  and  openness,  when 
speaking  of  the  church  and  her  trials,  and  yet 
after  all  there  would  be  to  the  listeuer  an  indis- 
tinct notion  or  idea  that  he  had  not  heard  all  that 


the  great  man  before  him  might,  perhaps  wished 
to  say  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  may  bo 
doing  him  injustice,  which  1  should  deeply  regret, 
and  I  ought  and  do  beg  the  reader  to  recollect 
that  1  speak  with  only  very  limited  lime  for  ob- 
servation, and  cannot  claim  any  very  great  confi- 
dence for  the  correctness  of  my  impressions  iu  this 
particular.  I  dare  say  that  1  was  too  pertinacious 
on  one  point — the  Reformation  iu  England — in* 
asmuch  as  I  had  published  a  small  volume  on 
that  subject,  nud  thought  uaturally  enough  that 
it  must  be  as  interesting  to  every  body  else  as  to 
me.  Very  quietly,  but  very  decidedly,  he  waived 
the  discussion  of  the  merit*,  or  advantages,  or 
disadvantages  of  the  Reformation,  and  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  present  coudiliou  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  Church  of  England.  Did 
I  deem  it  right  so  to  do,  I  might  record  here  what 
I  recollect  that  he  said  ou  this  deeply  interesting 
topic;  but  I  may  not  without  his  permission,  aud 
that  I  have  never  asked.  We  found  other  themes 
almost  as  interesting,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  ! 
was  gratified  to  hear  words  of  wisdom  nud  learn- 
ing fall  from  the  mouth  of  one  so  eminent  for 
sanctified  scholarship,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  profit 
by  them  as  I  ought  1  took  occasiou  to  speak  of 
the  "Christian  Year,"  and  to  tell  him  how  highly 
it  was  appreciated,  aud  how  widely  his  name  was 
known  iu  America.  He  was  by  no  means  in- 
seuisble  to  this  tribute  from  a  far  off  laud  to  his 
genius  aud  taste,  and  he  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  hearing  again  what  he  kuew  from  other 
sources,  that  his  poetry  had  soothed  aud  com- 
forted and  inspirited  many  a  heart  in  our  beloved 
country.  I  have  often  siuce  thought  of  his  own 
aui  mated  words, 

M  Vc  whose  hearts  arc  bcaliug  lugh 
With  the  pulse  of  poesy, 
Heirs  of  more  tlitui  royul  rnco, 
Framed  hy  Heaven'-  peculiar  pracc, 
God's  own  work  to  do  on  earth, 

(If  die  word  lie  nut  too  hold) 
Giving  virtue  n  new  l.inli, 

Aud  u  life  that  ne'er  £row-  old — 
Sovereign  masters  of  all  hearts! 
Know  ye  who  hath  set  your  part*  T 
He  who  pave  you  hreath  to  sinjr, 
By  whom-  strength  ye  -weep  the  firing. 
He  hath  chosen  you,  to  lend 

His  ho-annne  here  heUtw, 
Blount  and  claim  your  jrloriotts  meed, 

Linger  not  w  ith  sin  and  w  oe. 


— we,  like  Heaven's  star  sprinkled  floor, 
Faintly  civc  back  what  we  adore, 
Childlike  though  the  voices  be, 

And  untunalde  the  part*, 
Thou  wilt  own  the  niun-trelpi y, 

If  it  flow  froto  childlike  hearts." 

I  can  uow,  too,  understand  the  better  the  charm 
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of  hi*  sweetly  moving  verse,  and  I  think  that  I 
can  see  how  il  is  with  him,  as  with  others,  that 

— "  You  must  love  bun,  ere  to  you, 
lie  will  sccui  worthy  of  your  love." — W'ordttcorth. 

But,  let  me  not  trespass  too  far  upon  your  pa- 
tience. Much  more  1  might  say,  perhaps  ought 
to  say  of  Keule,  but  I  fear  that  in  my  hands  the 
topic  has  already  hecomo  tedious.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  state  in  few  words,  that  however  inade- 
quately I  have  described  my  visit  to  llursley,  I 
shall  not  myself  ever  forget  those  hours  of  privi- 
leged intercourse  with  one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
of  living  poets ;  aud  though  I  was  compelled  the 
next  day  to  bid  him  adieu  aud  return  to  London, 
and  though  almost  certainly  I  shall  never  see 
him  agaio  in  this  world,  yet  I  shall  ever  thiuk  of 
him  with  feelings  of  profound  esteem  and  regard. 
Yes,  though  there  may  be  grave  theological  dif- 
ferences between  him  aud  other  brethren,  and 
though  I  may  not  be  able  to  stand  ou  the  ground 
which  he  and  other  Oxford  men  have  occupied 
and  still  maiutain,  still  I  may  and  must  think  of 
him  lovingly  and  with  a  heart  full  of  hope  and 
confidence  ;  for  if  it  be  true  of  anyou  earth,  it  is 
of  him,  that 

 44  there  are  soula  that  seem  to  dwell 

Above  this  earth — no  rich  a  spell 

Flora*  roiiud  their  steps,  where'er  they  move, 

From  hopes  fulfilled  aud  mutual  love." 

And  so,  gentle  poet  aud  earnest  lover  of  the 
truth,  fare  thco  well! 


POLLIO. 

Translated  from  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil. 

BT  MELBOURNE. 

Virgil,  in  thin  Eclogue,  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
the  birth  of  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  ;  or  to  a  son  of  his  patron,  the  consul  Pollio, 
to  whom  the  Eclnguo  is  inscribed.  Others  consider  it  to 
be  founded  on  ancient  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah, 
and  apply  it  to  our  blessed  Suviour.— DavitUon. 

My  rural  Muse,  essay  a  loftier  flight. 
Nor  grove.*,  nor  lowly  vineyards  all  delight; 
If  wood*  we  King,  .«ubliincr  be  our  lays, 
A  worthy  tribute  to  a  consul's  praise. 

The  era  dawns,  by  Sibyl  bards  foretold. 
The  circling  years  renew  the  age  of  gold. 
The  Virgin  comcw,  Saturuian  realms  arise, 
A  nobler  offspring  hastens  from  the  skies. 

«>,  chaste  Lui  inn,  cheer  th*  expected  birth, 
Now  thy  AjmjIIo  rules  the  willing  earth  ; 
Propitious  be,  the  natal  mo  incut  bleu, 


And,  with  sweet  smiles,  the  infsnt  boy  caress  ; 
In  whose  bright  days,  lt  <-  iron  age  shall  fnil, 
And  golden  years,  o'er  ul'  the  world  prevail. 

This  glory,  I'ollio,  ol  me  coming  lime, 
Shall,  in  thy  reigu,  assume  his  course  sublime; 
The  fur-fom'd  months  »ball  hence,  their  cycles  trace, 
And  stainless  truth  adorn  the  human  race. 
All  marks  of  crime  and  fear  shall  pass  away, 
And  heaven-born  Justice  hold  her  righteous  away. 
The  illustrious  boy  shall  leud  n  life  divine, 
Shall  heroes  see,  'mid  gods  celestial  shine; 
Himself  be  seen,  as  one  of  heavenly  birth, 
And  with  ancestral  virtue,  rule  the  peaceful  earth. 

For  thee,  sweet  boy,  the  soil  its  fruits  shall  bring, 
Spontaneous  treasures  of  the  early  spring  ; 
The  clasping  ivy,  with  sweet  *'  baccar,"  twin'd, 
And  "colocasia"  with  44 acanthus"  join'd. 
The  flocks,  in  sport,  shall  o'er  the  meadows  bound 
And  fear  no  harm,  though  lions  prowl  around  ; 
Tlic  kids,  untended,  through  the  pusturcs  roam, 
Aud  bring,  at  eve,  their  dwelling  udders  home. 
Thy  cradle,  too,  shull  bloom  with  lovely  flowers, 
The  noxious  plant,  the  serpent's  deadly  powers, 
No  more  shall  harm  ;  while,  o'er  the  earth,  be  spread, 
The  Syrian  herbs,  that  grateful  odors  shed. 

When  thou,  a  youth,  thy  futhcr's  praise  canst  read 
And  learn  that  fume  is  only  virtue's  meed, 
The  dreary  waste  shrill  yellow  grow  with  corn, 
And  blushing  grupe*  shall  cluster  on  the  thorn  ; 
While  lire  hard  oaks  shall  sweat  from  every  pore, 
Honey  diatill'd,  in  many  a  golden  shower 
This  age  shall,  still,  some  trace  of  crime  retain, 
And  men,  in  ships,  will  tempt  the  roaring  main, 
Witu  mur.-iV:  walls,  their  thriving  towns  surround, 
And,  in  deep  furrows,  cleave  the  fertile  ground. 
Again,  shall  Tipbys  at  the  helm  preside, 
Another  Argo  distant  seas  shull  ride, 
Atrocious  conflicts  heedless  men  employ, 
Again,  Achilles  storm  the  walU  of  Troy. 

At  length,  when  manly  vigors  o'er  thee  creep. 
The  wandering  sailor  shall  forsake  the  deep  ; 
Tlie  naval  pine  no  merchandise  convey, 
But  erery  land  ahall  every  good  display. 
The  fruitful  soil  no  harrows  rude  shall  feel. 
The  clustering  vines  forego  the  pruning-stcul. 
The  hardy  ploughman  from  his  toil  shall  cease, 
And  from  the  yoke  his  weary  ox  re  lease. 
No  colors  false  the  spotless  wool  shall  tinge. 
The  ram,  himself,  shall  dye  his  snowy  fringe  ; 
Now  golden  yellow  o'er  the  fleece  shall  spread, 
Now  blushing  purple  change  to  lively  red — 
Nature  nbroud,  shall  vurious  tints  ilifluse. 
And  clothe  the  lambs  in  rich  vermilion  hues. 

The  Fates,  concordant  in  the  destin'd  page, 
Cried  to  their  threads, 44  Roll  ou  auspicious  age!'* 

Kcnown'd  descendant  of  the  gods  above, 
Illustrious  increase  of  ulmighly  Jove, 
Assume  thy  fadeless  'Mtiurs,  for  the  hour 
Has  come,  when  men  shall  own  thy  rightful  power. 
To  thee  the  nodding  world  its  homage  pays, 
Now  bend  the  skies,  the  earth  its  joy  displays. 
O  that  the  last  of  niv  long  life's  career. 
May  gain  some  iu*pirulion,  while  thou'rt  near! 
In  deathless  song,  to  celebrate  thy  prnisc, 
None  shall  surpass  me  in  all  coming  days  : 
Though  Orpheus,  with  his  mother,  strike  the  lyre, 
Or  Linus,  aided  by  his  graceful  sire. 
E'en  Pun,  to  whom  Arvudia  lifts  her  eyes, — 
Arcadia,  though  the  judge — shall  yield  the  prize. 

Sweet  boy,  thy  mother,  o'er  thee,  joyous  hangs, 
Repay  thy  mother  for  her  ten-months'  paugs  : 
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Bc-piti,  »woet  boy.  on  whom,  we  know  the 
Hi*  }>arrnt«  n»'v«T  yet  linvo  led  dieir  enulc, 
Nor  (tu»l  hnth  civrn,  nl  a  lmn<juet,  plnco, 
Nor  goildcw  welcom'd  lo  Ur  chunu'd 


,  December,  1850. 


ISAAC  AXD  ISHMAEL. 

"  And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
tian which  she  hail  home  to  Abraham,  mocking: 
wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  cast  out  this 
bondwoman  and  her  son:  for  the  son  of  this 
bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  wilh  my  son,  even 
with  Isaac — and  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight,  because  of  his  son."  Doubt- 
less it  was  very  grievous  to  Abraham,  for  uever 
did  noble  naturo  possess  more  tenderness  than 
his.  With  what  majestic  serenity,  did  he  oucc 
endure,  and  gently  put  aside,  the  forgetful  petu- 
lance of  bis  hasty -tempered  nephew,  Lot— that 
same  Lot,  whom  shortly  after,  he  rescued,  with 
unexampled  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  trained  servant-*,  born  iu  bis1 
own  house,  from  the  power  of  Chedorlaomer. 
in  the  king's  dale.  And  with  what  pathetic  ten- 
derness, did  his  heart  go  forth  in  intercession,  in 
behalf  of  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  the  doomed 
cities  of  the  plain— and  how  touching  is  his 
princely  sorrow,  when  in  Kirjalh-arha,  he  mourn- 
ed  aud  wept  for  Sarah,  and-stood  up  from  before 1 
his  dead  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of  ilith,  say- 
ing, "I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you, 
give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying  place  with 
you.  that  I  may  hury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight." 1 
His  faith  was  not  more  genuine,  comprehensive 
and  enduring  than  his  tenderness.  If  the  one 
raised  him  up  to  communion  with  God,  the 
other  shed  its  perpetual  fragrance  about  his  foot- 
steps ou  earth.  Doubtless,  therefore,  it  was  very 
grievous  iu  his  sight,  aud  this  because  of  his  son. 
Ishmaol  was  his  son— not  the  son  of  wedlock, 
hot  neither  the  son  of  shame.  For  the  beautiful 
Egyptian  handmaid  had  been  brought  to  his  arms 
hy  Sarah  herself,  that  with  adopted  fondness  at 
least,  she  might  cherish  the  child  of  her  lord. 
Nor  had  Almighty  God,  though  purposing  o'her 
things,  frowned  upon  the  offspring.  And  Ish 
mael  had  wound  himsejf  about  his  father's  heart. 
He  was  his  first  born,  and  a  child  of  his  old  age. 
Sarah  often  murmured  because  she  had  uo  chil- ' 
drcn — Abraham  never — yet  who  that  knows  any- 
thing of  that  human  nature  ever  the  same  in  Jew, 
Greek  ami  barbarian,  doubts  that  his  heart  si- 
leutly  felt  the  longings,  which  his  submissive  faith 


restrained.  And  upon  Ishmael.  the  waters  of 
that  unsealed  fountain  had  first  gushed  forth. 
And  eveu  now  that  Isaac,  the  God-appointed 
seed,  had  been  given  aud  had  taken  the  first  place 
in  his  affections,  yet  in  that  capacious  heart,  there 
was  room,  even  wilh  a  difference,  for  both.  Wai 
it  not  grievous  to  Abraham,  iu  part  also,  because 
of  Hagar  ?  The  sacred  narrative  docs  not  so  say, 
but  are  wo  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  it !  With 
the  marriage  relation  esteemed  among  us  for  iu 
exclusive  and  jealous  sanctity,  we  do  not  readily 
admit  the  idea  of  divided  love.  And  never  waa 
love  stronger  and  purer  than  that  of  Abraham 
for  Sarah.  Had  he  therefore  uo  love  for  the 
dark-browed  stranger  from  Egypt — the  mother 
of  his  child,  the  hold  and  glecsome  Ishmael  ? 
She  loved  him  well.  Once  before  had  she  fled 
from  the  presence  of  her  severe  mistress,  whose 
restless  heart  was  exasperated  at  the  approach- 
ing consummation  of  that  which  she  herself  had 
planued.  She  had  fled,  but  she  returned,  prefer- 
ring to  endure  servitude  aud  contumely,  rather 
than  separation  from  him  w  ho  was  more  than 
master  to  her.  Surely  Abraham  felt  for  her,  wo 
will  uot  say  love,  but  the  most  fastidious  will  not 
object,  if  we  call  it  that  pity  which  is  most  nigh 
akin  to  love.  To  send  her  away,  he  knew  not 
whither,  to  wander  in  the  desert  with  a  lad  whose 
feeble  arm  could  do  nothing  to  protect  her  against 
the  wild  roving  tribes,  whoso  violence  would  be 
invited  alike  by  the  beauty  of  the  mother  and 
the  child — how  hard  this  for  him  whose  whole 
life  had  been  radiant  with  acts  of  beneficence  ! 
Might  he  not  with  justice  rebuke  the  sensitive- 
ness of  Sarah  as  unreasonable  ?  What  signifi- 
cance could  a  mere  child's  mocking  have  f  Might 
not  the  lads  live  together  ?  How  inappropriate 
this  cxclusiveness  iu  Sarah,  who  alone  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  heterogeneous  family  ?  So  Abra- 
ham might  have  reasoned,  and  have  justified  him- 
self by  the  requirements  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and 
even  of  religion,  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  bis 
heart,  in  keeping  under  the  shelter  of  his  tent 
his  own  offspring  and  the  mother  of  his  child. 
But  he  who  was  honored  with  the  title  of  friend 
of  God,  trusting  not  to  his  own  wisdom,  sought 
direction  from  ou  high.  Anil  God  sanctioned— 
uot  the  tender  purposes  of  Abraham,  but  the  pas- 
sionate demand  of  Sarah.  How  often  is  the  iu- 
stinct  of  woman's  heart  wiser  than  the  profound- 
est  wisdom  of  man  !  Sarah  troubled  uot  herself 
with  questions  of  casuistry  about  Hagar's  rights 
— w  ho  had  brought  her  into  her  prescut  coudi- 
tiou,  and  what  would  become  of  her — one  thing 
she  felt  nnd  knew — she  would  not  brook  that 
another  should  divide  with  her  son  his  father's 
affection,  his  father's  estate,  and  the  glory  of  his 
uame,  and  therefore  she  said,  "the  sou  of  this 
bondw  omau  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even 
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with  Isaac."  Pride  and  selfisbuees  may  have 
supported  this  haughty  resolve.  But  that  resolve 
was  right,  and  God  coufiruied  it.  though  certaiuly 
■II  that  was  unholy  about  it,  in  motive  or  in  exe- 
cution, he  condemned.  For  this  putting  away 
of  the  bondwoman  and  her  child  accorded  with 
the  serene  purposes  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world, 
seeing  all  things  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
He  looked  on  Isaac  not  merely  as  the  child  of 
his  servant,  so  honored  as  to  be  called  his  friend 
— but  he  looked  on  him  as  the  future  patriarch  of 
bis  chosen  nation,  with  whom  his  covenant  was 
to  be  established,  and  by  whom  his  truth  was  to 
be  kept  for  the  world — the  nation  that  should 
take  possession  of  Canaan,  and  build  Jerusalem 
and  the  glorious  temple,  aud  above  all,  he  looked 
on  him  as  the  progenitor,  according  to  the  flesh, 
of  him  who  was  to  come  as  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man for  the  blessing  of  all  nations.  Therefore 
God  said  to  Abraham,  "in  all  that  Sarah  hath 
•aid  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice,  for  iu 
Isaac  shall  tby  seed  be  called" — adding  for  the 
consolation  of  his  bleeding  heart,  "  and  also  of 
the  son  of  the  bondwoman,  will  I  make  a  nation, 
because  he  is  thy  seed."  Aud  Abraham  obeyed 
and  God  fulfilled  his  promises  to  him,  and  blessed 
him  and  Isaac,  aud  the  world  iu  both— nor  did 
be  forget  Ishmael.  How  merciful  are  the  ways  | 
of  God !  How  wise  too!  Compared  with  his,  | 
how  is  man's  wisdom  very  foolishness!  Sup- 
pose Abraham  had  refused  uot  ouly  to  hearken 
to  his  wife,  but  to  obey  God,  and  had  favored  the 
son  of  the  boudwomau  at  the  expense  of  the 
promised  seed — how  mournfully  different  might 
have  been  the  history  of  that  family.  Perhaps 
the  tragedy  of  Cain  aud  Abel  re-enacted,  the  life 
of  both  mothers  embittered,  and  uot  less  tb.it  of 
the  sire.  The  purposes  of  Almighty  God  could 
not  indeed  have  beeu  thwarted,  nor  his  promises 
made  of  noue  effect,  but  Abraham,  as  far  in  him 
lay,  would  have  done  both,  and  he  would  havo 
gone  down  in  sorrow  to  a  dishonored  grave.  Had 
he  so  acted,  we  would  have  pitied  him.  and  might 
have  been  inclined  to  regard,  rather  as  a  weak- 
ness than  as  a  crime,  his  being  led  by  his  com- 
passionate feelings  to  misinterpret  the  command 
of  God.  Hut  let  us  make  another  supposition  :  [ 
Suppose  the  father  of  Isaac  aud  Ishmael  had  ; 
driven  out,  not  linear  aud  Ishmael.  but  Sarah ' 
and  Isaac — not  the  boudwomau  aud  her  son,  but 
the  promised  seed,  and  the  mother  that  bore  him,  ! 
the  wife  of  his  youth— who  for  him  hud  left 
ber  native  Ur  of  the  Cbaldees.  had  with  biin  in 
Egypt  faced  famine  and  endured  great  trial  for 
bis  sake,  iu  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  as  afterwards 
also  she  did  in  the  south  country,  from  Abime- 
lech,  kin,;  of  Gerar — w  ho  faithfully  had  remain- 
ed at  his  side  iu  all  his  wanderings,  aud  who  now 
iu  their  old  age,  by  the  birth  of  Isaac,  had  with 


him  become  the  participant  of  God's  glorious 
promise  extending  to  the  latest  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  Could  Abraham,  forgetful  of 
the  past  and  reckless  of  the  future,  have  been 
induced  by  any  regard,  of  whatsoever  nature,  for 
Hagar  and  her  son  to  cast  out  his  own  wife  and 
the  child  of  promise,  how  enormous  would  seem 
his  wickedness  ? 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  what  we  have 
written. 

What  would  be  an  instance  parallel  to  the  case 
last  supposed — equalling  it,  if  not  exceeding  it, 
in  folly,  want  of  natural  feeling,  in  wicked  dis- 
regard of  God's  word,  and  iu  manifest  opposition 
to  his  providential  plans  1  The  dissolution  of  our 
Union,  for  the  sake  of  a  handful  of  bondmen.  Is 
not  our  country  the  Isaac — the  child  of  laughter 
— of  the  world — the  child  of  promise  given  to  it 
in  its  old  age  ?  When  the  old  world  seemed  in- 
capable of  producing  any  thing  noble,  God  re- 
vealed our  country,  concealed  for  tbousauds  of 
years  under  his  hand,  and  gave  it  as  the  seed  of 
promise.  Rapidly  and  richly,  this  promise  is  ac- 
tually fulfilling  now  before  our  eyes.  Each  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  is  interested  in  us,  for  each  has 
already  received  from  us  blessings  which  are  but 
the  earnest  or  others  far  greater  certainly  to  come. 
Europe  has  long  been  receiviug  substantial  ben- 
efits from  America,  and  Asia  has  just  now  con- 
nected herself  with  the  circuit  of  electric  influ- 
ence; but  Africa  is  moro  privileged  still,  for  even 
now  we  are  holding  her  by  the  hand,  and  leading 
her  up  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  to  wor- 
ship there  with  us.  Ouruationistoenter Canaan 
as  certainly  as  the  Hebrews  once  did — aud  our 
mission  there,  will  be,  uot  to  destroy  but  to  bless 
its  inhabitants.  Aud  when  the  spiritual  Jerusalem 
shall  be  built, — of  which  Solomon's  temple  in  all 
its  glory  was  but  a  faint  type— necessarily  faint, 
must  be  all  physical  types  of  spiritual  things — 
who  are  to  be  the  builders,  if  not  the  dwellers  iu 
this  God  blessed  land  ?  Aud  shall  any  inferior 
nation  stop  us  in  our  heaven-marked  course  ? 
Can  any  nation  do  it  ?  Did  the  red  men  arrest 
us?  And  who  removed  them  from  before  our 
fathers,  but  the  God  who  planted  our  fathers 
here  ?— the  same  God  that  has  made  us  increase 
by  the  same  manifest  destiny  by  which  he  has 
made  them  wane  and  fade  away.  Aud  shall  the 
black  man  stop  us  ?  If  oue  must  yield,  are  we 
uot  right  iu  saying— the  sou  of  the  boudwoman 
shall  uot  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free?  Does 
not  God  by  his  providence  say  so  too?  And 
may  we  not  believe  that  we  hear  reverberated 
from  the  shore  of  Liberia,  as  au  echo  of  that 
word — aud  I  will  make  of  him  too  a  great  na- 
tiou  because  of  thee.  And  who  will  set  them- 
selves against  the  dictates  of  natural  reasou  and 
uatural  feeliug,  aud  at  the  same  time  against 
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God,  and  any — Let  Ishmael  be  favored  though 
discord  reign— though  the  hlood  of  Ahel  should 
be  shed  again — in  spite  of  God's  appoiuted 
order,  let  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  divide  the 
inheritance  with  the  sou  of  the  free — nay,  with 
impiety  yet  more  heaven-daring— Let  Isaac  be 
sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  perish,  aud  let  an 


Eloquence,  express  or  imply  argument  as  its  end 
and  excellency.  The  logician  convicts — the 
orator  awes ;  argument  suggests — eloquence  con- 
centrates; reason  directs — passion  urges ;  excite- 
ment clings  to  one  thought,  one  idea.  It  dies 
when  the  attention  is  diverted  by  relations  when 
the  miud  reasons  and  argues — Worth,  the  mere 


expectant  world  be  deprived  of  God's  covenant ,  tcientia  bene  dicendi  is  not  eloquence — is  not  the 
blessings — let  the  bow  of  promise  be  torn  from  power,  which  awes,  thrills,  impels, 
the  clouds,  and  let  a  black  deluge  overwhelm  the 

world  iu  final  destruction-who  by  their  action  Wh«°™  *hen  «  »ho  m'ght  of  orator— that 
aay  all  this  ?  Those  who  dishonor  the  graves  of  miShl'  whicl'  mako9  tho  "  "  arrior  s  laurel"  yield 
their  noble  fathers  by  refusing  to  abide  by  the  to  the  "  palm  of  Elo,pience"-lhat  ought,  which 


moves  stones  to  "mutiny  and  rage  ?"  It  is  uot 
in  the  force  of  logic  :  but  in  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy— in  the  contemplation  of  the  lofty  beauty 


solemn  compact  they  made  for  themselves  and 
their  children — who  insult  their  chosen  represen- 
tatives in  the  face  of  all  men.  by  nullifying  the 
laws  enacted  with  their  sauctiou— who  prove  ' of  P"«er— and  in  the  thrill  of  passion's  potency, 
themselves  uuworthy  of  noble  brotherhood,  by  |  J"  »»°'  t.  »he  power  aud  perfection  of  Eloquence 
the  associations  they  select — who  would  pull  j 18  ,n  e*c,te.nicut. 


down  with  unhallowed  hand*  the  fair  fabric  of 
the  Vuiou,  and  scatter  its  fragments  to  the  four 
winds,  that  they  may  gratify  their  furious  fanati- 


S.  L.  C. 


ELOQUENCE. 

Eloquence  is  the  language  of  excitoment — tho 
language  of  sincerity  and  power.  "  Words  that 
burn"  are  spokeu  w  beu  hearts  swell.  The  ora- 
tor is  the  highest  and  noldest  of  the  world's 
great  ones:  aud  nature  is  never  grand  where  she 
is  peaceful. 

Excitement  makes  us  sincere,  and  sincerity  is 
always  eloqueut.  All  admire  the  sincere— all 
sympathise  with  the  siucere— all  are  moved  by 
the  siucere. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  of  experience  and  a  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy  that  excitement  developes 
the  high  excellencies,  the  strong  powers,  the 
warm  energies  of  the  character.  It  gives  acti- 
vity to  the  slow,  and  strength  to  the  weak,  and 
wisdom  to  the  fool.  Power  is  beautiful,  and  there- 
fore pleases  and  animates,  and  therefore  is  elo- 
quent. Power  is  mighty,  and  therefore  moves 
and  persuades,  aud  therefore  is  eloqueut. 

Every  one  is  eloquent  at  some  time  of  his  life, 
for  in  the  pathway  of  every  destiny,  there  is 
some  great  occasion.  Excitement  id  the  expo- 
nent, aud  tho  law,  and  the  cotiditiou  of  human 
life. 

Genuine,  effective  eloquence  never  reasons. 
The  forced^  and  vague,  ami  vapid  definitions, 
which  most  authors  have  rendered  of  the  term, 


Truth  is  always  exciting — therefore  Eloquence 
is  the  language  of  truth.  We  hear  it  in  the  shout 
of  Eureka— we  feel  it  in  the  triumphs  of  tho 
Martyr.  The  false  has  no  Eloquence,  for  where 
there  is  no  truth,  no  sincerity,  there  is  uo  pow  cr, 
no  sympathy,  no  excitement. 

Eloquence  is  tho  language  of  virtue.  Tbia 
truth  is  en  old  as  Quinctilian  ;  yet  is  it  "  stroug 
and  lusty."  The  power  and  the  glory  of  the 
orator  consists  in  perfectly  inducing  the  minds  of 
bis  hearers  into  bis  own  feeliugs  and  bis  own  cir- 
cumstances— in  making  the  audieuce  his  «//rr 
ego.  Virtue  is  beauty  aud  enthusiasm,  and  thus 
assimilates  by  its  loveliness  and  power.  Vice  is 
cursed  with  deformity  and  torpor. 

Wise,  just,  and  beautiful,  is  the  law  and  trust 
of  nature,  which  lodges  power  iu  truth  aud  virtue. 

X. 


THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Sir,  it  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  those  who  boast 
of  what  is  called  the  "  march  of  intellect,"  that 
things  are  thus  changed  because  the  "schoolmas- 
ter is  abroad."  Hut  I  tell  you  that  something  far 
more  effective  than  the  schoolmaster,  a  mightier 
thau  Solomon,  is  abroad.  It  is  the  stkam-ek- 
eiHK — iu  its  two-fold  capacity  of  a  means  of  pro- 
duction aud  a  meaus  of  transport — the  most 
powerful  instrument  by  far  of  parificalion  and 
commerce,  aud  therefore  of  improvement  and 
happiness,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  w  hich, 
while  it  increases  capital,  and  multiplies  beyoud 
all  imagination  tho  products  of  industry,  brings 
the  most  distatit  people  in  contact  w  ith  one  ano- 
ther— breaks  down  the  barriers  which  exclusive 
legislation  would  oppose  to  the  freedom  of  mer- 
cantile exchanges— effaces  all  peculiarities  of 
national  character.  ?t\<\  promises,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  make  the  w  hole  Christian  world,  at 
least,  oue  great  family.—//.  8.  Legate. 
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SECLUSAVAL; 


OR  THE 

!E<i CEL.  TO  THE  TALE  Of  "JUDITH  BE.NSADD1." 
CHAPTKR  I. 

A  YOUNG  LAWYER  IN  THE  COLD  COUNTRY. 

When  I  wrote  the  former  pnrt  of  my  story,  I 
eipected  never  again  to  henrof  Judith  Bcnsaddi. 
Her  residence  was  in  England — mine  in  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains — among  which,  or  at  least 
within  sight  of  their  (due  summits,  I  expected  to 
spend  my  day*.  Whatever  fortune  might  betide 
either  of  us,  it  seemed  improbable  that  auy  in- 
telligence of  the  one  should  ever  reach  the  other. 
Heaven  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  our  future 
etperience  should  have  nothiug  in  common,  ex- 
cept the  sad  remembrance  of  our  disappointed 
love,  which  we  might  each  iu  our  far  distant 
homes  continue  to  cherish  iu  secret,  and  1  at 
least  would  cherish  in  loneliness  aud  sorrow,  to 
the  last  hour  of  life.  But  the  way  of  man  is 
Dot  in  himself.  The  power  that  rules  our  des- 
tiny had  ordained  that  I  should  visit  London,  and 
there  receive  most  affecting  intelligence  of  Judith. 
What  I  heard — what  followed  to  agitate  and  per- 
plex mc  still  more — and  w  hat  the  issuo  was — I 
shall  now  proceed  to  relato,  after  premising  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  my  former  story,  in  order 
to  refresh  the  reader's  memory. 

1  was  studying  law.  when  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption drove  me  from  my  native  Rockbridge 
to  spend  a  winter  in  South  Carolina.  In  the 
spring  I  set  out  with  renovated  health,  to  returu 
home  by  way  of  Charleston  and  the  sea  to 
Norfolk.  In  the  stage  I  found  Eli  Bcnsaddi  of 
and  his  lovely  sister  Judith,  going  by  the 
route  towards  Boston.  We  travelled  iu 
company,  mutually  pleased  to  have  met,  and  1 
somewhat  more  than  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
black-eyed  sister. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  voyage,  poor  Eli  fell 
overboard  and  was  lost.    Judith,  iu  her  first  pa- 
roxysm of  grief,  also  fell  into  the  sea,  aud  was 
saved  by  my  leaping  into  the  water  as  she  sank,  j 
I  took  charge  of  the  lovely  mourner,  and  was 
conducting  her  to  a  friend  of  hers  in  Boston,  I 
wbeu  my  ankle  was  so  sprained  in  Philadelphia, 
that  we  were  detained  ten  days,  until  her  cousin 
Von  Caleb  came  from  Boston  to  take  her  home. 1 
Meantime  my  love  for  this  pure  and  amiable 
young  lady  grew  so  intense,  that  I  declared  my- 
self and  offered  her  marriage.    Sho  frankly  con-  J 
leased  that  our  love  was  mutual;  but,  to  my  great, 
•orprise,  informed  me  that  she  was  a  Jewess ; : 
and  because  I  bad  Dot  known  aud  considered  this ' 


fact,  she  would  accept  my  offer  of  marriage,  only 
upon  the  condition  that  after  my  return  home,  I 
should  deliberately  and  freely  ratify  the  engage- 
ment. 

From  her  cousin,  Von  Caleb,  and  a  miserly 
Jew  named  Levi,  I  first  learned  that  her  father 
was  a  wealthy  hanker,  and  that  an  uncle  had 
devised  her  an  independent  fortune  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year. 

Judith  and  I  parted  with  deep  sorrow.  On 
my  return,  a  fit  of  despondency  came  on  me  and 
presented  my  intended  marriage  with  a  Jewess 
in  gloomy  colors.  After  a  severe  and  protracted 
struggle  of  opposite  principles,  1  was  able  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  marriage  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Judith's  miniature,  which  she  had  given 
me.  1  wrote  two  letters:  the  one  to  go  by  the 
miser  Levi  from  New  York,  as  had  been  arranged 
in  Philadelphia;  the  other  to  go  by  the  usual 
means  of  conveyance.  The  former  was  probably 
suppressed  by  the  designing  miser,  who  desired 
Judith  to  marry  his  son;  the  latter  must  have 
been  accidentally  lost  by  the  way.  I  waited  in 
vain  for  an  answer  till  the  next  spring,  when  I 
prepared  for  a  voyage  to  London  that  I  might 
solve  the  mystery;  but  was  deterred  from  going 
by  the  loss  of  Judith's  portrait.  This  unfortu- 
nate accident  threw  me  into  another  fit  of  men- 
tal gloom,  and  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  all 
hope,  aud  all  exertion  to  secure  the  lovely  prize 
of  my  heart.  I  rashly  concluded  that  my  inno- 
ccut  Judith  was  false. 

The  ensuing  August  I  was  surprised  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  her.  giving  me  the  history 
of  her  disappointment  aud  despair  at  my  long 
sileuce— her  struggle  with  hopeless  love  for 
me— her  conversion  to  Christianity  through  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  Bn  amiable  young  gen- 
tleman, whom  she  had  met  with  among  the 
lakes  iu  the  north  of  England,— and  her  final 
consent  to  marry  that  gentleman,  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  her  christian  hope  aud  conso- 
lation. 

This  letter  filled  me  with  grief,  with  self  re- 
proach, and  with  unutterable  despair.  Such  was 
the  unhappy  conclusion  for  the  time,  and  as  I 
then  thought  forever,  of  my  love-adventuro  with 
the  beautiful,  the  accomplished,  and  the  pure- 
hearted  Judith  Bcnsaddi. 

All  that  I  could  now  do,  was  to  love  without 
hope,  and  to  mourn  without  consolation  for  my 
lost  bride,  until  time  and  some  other  engaging 
pursuit,  should  distil  their  mitigating  balm  into 
my  deeply-wounded  heart. 

Now  I  would  fain  hear  no  more  of  my  lost 
one;  that  I  might  ever  think  of  her  as  my  owu 
lovely  bride,  snatched  by  some  evil  fate  from  my 
arms,  between  the  betrothal  and  the  nuptials.  I 
abhorred  the  concepliou  that  she  lived  on  this 
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earth,  as  the  happy  or  the  unlnppy  w  ife  of<  Again  I  hung  the  precious  jewel  in  my  bosom, 
another  man.  Whenever  I  found  the  train  of  my  and  censed  not  to  wear  it  for  years  afterwards, 
thoughts  leading  toward*  this  painful  conception,  A  thousand  times  did  I  open  the  case,  and  feel 
I  shuddered  and  broke  off  the  train,  sajiug  with  anew  the  fascinating  heauty  of  that  countenance  ; 
king  Lear  iu  tho  tragedy,  "  Ah,  that  way  mad-  as  often  did  those  dark  eyes  of  love  seem  to  give 
ness  lies."  me  an  inspiring  look  of  encouragement.  But 

My  only  hope  of  relief  from  paraly/.iug  mel-  when  I  would  close  the  case,  and  look  around  at 
ancholy,  was  to  engage  promptly  and  assiduous-  the  realities  of  my  situation,  all  my  sweet  visions 
ly  in  the  practice  of  my  profession.  My  prepa-  I  (led  atid  left  me  to  utter  solitude  of  heart, 
ration  was  thorough  and  complete.  Experience!  I  reached  the  gold  country  iu  time  to  attend 
bad  now  taught  me  tho  evil  effects  of  indecision  ,  the  fall  terms  of  the  courts.  I  was  so  fortunate 
and  melancholy.  Dearly  had  I  paid  for  the  in- 1  as  to  ohtain  immediate  employment,  first  in  a 
dulgence  of  these  native  tendencies  of  my  mind,  criminal  case  and  then  in  a  civil  one;  and  each 
I  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  1  must  rally  time  I  happened  to  make  such  a  creditable  effort, 

that  I  sprang  at  once  into  reputation  and  a  lucra- 
tive practice.    Whatever  portion  of  my  first 


or  perish.    I  summoned  all  my  remaining  ener- 
gies to  the  rescue.    I  resolved  to  make  the  weak 
points  of  my  character  tho  objects  of  constant  jeess  might  be  attributed  to  good  fortune,  I  strove 
watchfulness,  and  of  strenuous  efforts  at  moral  jwith  all  my  energies  to  sustain  and  to  elevate  the 


improvement.  With  the  Divine  blessing  I  sue 
ceeded  in  overcoming  them,  not  wholly  nor  at 


reputation  so  happily  acquired.  I  labored  night 
and  day  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 


once:  (for  vices  of  character  arc  not  cast  off  by  ,  to  prepare  myself  thoroughly  upon  every  case 
a  single  effort;)  but  to  such  a  degree  from  time  put  into  my  hands.  I  knew  full  well  that  with 
to  time,  as  to  encourage  persevering  exertious,  !  ordinary  talents,  such  diligence  would  ensure 
and  to  furnish  a  salutary  example  for  the  inula-  j  success,  and  that  no  degree  of  natural  talents 
tion  of  other  young  men.  could  give  me  ultimate  success  without  labori- 

My  circumstances  required  a  field  of  action  ous  application, 
more  wide  and  promising  than  my  native  Rock-  I    So  lucrative  was  my  practice,  that  within  six 
bridge.    I  determined  to  try  my  foitune  among  |  month*  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  more  than 
the  gathering  population  and  stirring  pursuits  of  j  a  thousand  dollars  of  clear  gain ;  and  what  r*  as  of 
the  Caroliniau  gold  country.  more  value,  my  heart  was  relieved  from  melan- 

The  day  before  1  left  the  home  of  my  youth.  I  cboly ;  my  soul  was  prompt  to  resolve  and  vigorous 
took  a  farewell  ramlde  over  the  loved  scenes  of  to  pursue  the  course  resolved  upon.  Such  were 
the  vicinage.  Among  other  spots  of  peculiar  the  happy  effects  of  diligcuce  in  an  honorable 
interest,  I  visited  the  oue  by  the  river  side,  where  1  vocation. 

I  had  so  unfortunately  dropped  my  Judith's  miu-  Speculation  in  gold  mines  began  to  rage;  but 
iature.  I  searched  once  more,  if  peradventurc  I  felt  no  inclination  to  deviate  from  the  safe  road 
1  might  find  the  golden  locket-case;  for  the  por-  [of  my  profession  into  the  hazardous  experiment 
trait  I  presumed  to  have  been  blotted  out  forever  1  of  gold  mining.  I  was  too  full  of  law  to  think 
by  the  envious  water.  To  my  joyful  surprise.  I  of  gold  in  any  shape  hut  that  of  fees.  Avarice 
found  the  elegant  case  lodged  iu  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  above  the  level  of  the  river,  now  shrunken 


was  not  my  passion — chicanery  I  disdained — but 
the  fair  rewards  of  professional  ability  I  sought, 
by  the  drought  of  summer.    Eagerly  I  pressed  and  felt  justified  in  seeking.    Yet  was  1  inciden- 
ce spriug— the  lid  (lew  up— and  so  did  my  heart,  tally  involved  iu  the  gross  earthy  process  of  dig- 


ging for  gold. 

A  poor  man  had  employed  my  agency  to  re- 
cover a  meagre  tract  of  land,  out  of  which  he 
had  been  defrauded  by  a  speculator.  But  suc- 
cess in  his  suit  was  likely  to  make  him 


when  I  beheld  the  unsullied  likeness  of  my  Ju 
dith.  whose  lovely  self  appeared  once  more  to 
look  upon  me.    The  picture  hail  been  preserved 
by  a  glass  cover  sealed  hermetically  to  the  raised 
edge  of  the  case.    I  conceived  I  know  not  what 

vague  hope  from  this  unexpected  discovery.  .  than  before — for  the  soil  would  not  repay  the 
Heretofore  this  picture  had  operated  with  talis-  labor  of  cultivation,  and  the  failure  of  the  specu- 
manic  power  to  revive  my  love,  and  to  brighten  lator  in  some  mining  experiments  upon  it,  made 
my  matrimonial  prospects.  But  now,  when  Ju-  the  tract  unsaleable  as  gold  land.  At  last  my 
dith  was  spell-hound  liy  solemn  vows  to  another,  poor  client  came  and  besought  me  to  give  him 
what  potency  could  there  be  iu  this  or  any  other  I  eight  hundred  dollars  for  his  eight  huudred  acres 
charm  to  disenchant  my  lost  bride,  and  bring  her  j  of  barren  hills  and  vales.  More  out  of  pjty  than 
again  within  the  reach  of  my  arms?  I  could  not  j  the  hope  of  gain.  I  paid  the  man  his  price,  and 
tell ;  but  nevertheless,  the  recovery  of  the  miuia-  sent  him  rejoicing  with  his  family  to  the  rich  lauds 
ture  diffused  a  new  warmth,  and  an  ohsciire  glim-  of  the  west.  For  this  charitable  purchase  I  was 
mer  of  something  like  hope  through  my  soul.     I  ridiculed  by  the  kuowing  oues,  and  had  to  hear 
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sundry  unfavorable  auguries  respecting  my  pros 
pect*  of  future  wealth. 

However,  I  was  not  discouraged,  but  immedi- 
ately employed  an  honest  man,  acquainted  iviih 
the  business,  to  search  ray  barren  freehold  for  the 
precious  metal.  In  a  few  days  I  turned  the  laugh 
against  the  knowing  ones,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  deposit  of  gold,  in  a  littlo  valley  which  had 
not  been  scrutinized  by  the  speculator.  It  was 
the  most  productive  mine  yet  discovered  iu  the 
country.  Besides  the  fine  grains  usually  met 
with,  lumps  of  gold  weighing  often  an  ounce  and 
sometimes  a  pound,  were  picked  out  of  the  gravel. 
My  clear  profits  from  this  source  amouuted  to 
aSout  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

Now  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  mineralo- 
gy of  gold  mines.  I  began  to  study  the  subject 
at  intervals,  by  way  of  relaxation  from  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  my  profession.  I  examined  the 
localities  of  the  mines,  noticed  the  character  of 
the  minerals  among  which  the  gold  was  found, 
observed  the  conformation  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  marked  how  the  layers  of  rock  were 
disposed.  In  this  new  pursuit  I  derived  an  un- 
forseen  advantage  from  my  college  studies.  In 
the  course  of  my  education  I  had  gone  through 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  more 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  honors  of  scholar- 
ship, than  with  any  hope  of  practical  benefit  in 
future  life.  How  ofteu  do  young  men  mistake 
their  true  interest,  when  they  neglect,  as  unprof- 
itable, any  part  of  those  studies  which  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  has  prescribed  as  necessary  to  a 
good  education!  My  kuowledge  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  aud  geology— imperfect  as  it  was— 
enabled  me  to  pursue  the  study  of  gold  mines 
with  facility  and  success.  In  less  than  a  year  I 
had  acquired  considerable  skill  as  a  gold-finder. 

A  gentleman  of  ray  acquaintance  whs  involved 
in  a  law-suit  about  a  valuable  gold  mine  iu  Geor- 
gia.   I  accepted  bis  offer  of  a  liberal  fee  to  man- 
age the  case  for  him,  and  cousequeutly  had  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  region 
of  Georgia.    This  was  about  six  mouths  after  I 
had  commenced  the  study  of  mines.    I  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  improving  my  knowledge  of 
the  subject  by  examining  the  Georgia  mines. 
The  suit  was  not  tried  until  the  succeeding  spring, 
wheu  I  went  a  second  time  to  the  same  country, 
aud  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  in  favor  of  j 
my  client,  and  thereby  an  additional  fee  of  one; 
thousand  dollars  for  myself.    But  this  was  ouly  : 
a  small  part  of  my  good  fortuue  in  Georgia. 

On  my  return  homewards,  wishiug  to  see  thej 
bill  country,  I  was  skirting  the  Cherokee  border 
by  an  unfrequented  route,  when  my  attention  . 
was  arrested  by  indications  of  gold.    A  torrent 
filled  by  extraordinary  rains,  had  lately  torn  up  | 
the  grouud  in  a  ravine,  aud  exposed  the  rocks  at 


the  base  of  a  mountain.  After  a  diligent  exami- 
nation, although  I  discovered  no  mine.  I  was 
strongly  persuaded  that  gold  might  be  found  about 
that  lorality.  1  went  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
in  tho  open  country  below,  aud  found  him  dis- 
posed to  sell,  but  so  disgusted  with  mining  specu- 
lations, by  reason  of  his  ill  success  in  digging  on 
this  very  laud,  that  he  refused  an  offer  of  part- 
nership. I  bought  the  trart,  and  immediately 
hired  men  to  dig  for  gold.  In  a  few  days  a  rich 
and  extensive  vein  of  gold  was  discovered  on 
the  mountain  side,  where  1  had  observed  the  fa- 
vorable indications.  A  professed  mineralogist 
examiued  it,  and  certified  to  its  great  value.  The 
agent  of  an  English  compauy  immediately  offer- 
ed me  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  my  discovery. 
I  refused  to  sell,  until  further  exploration  should 
more  completely  test  the  value  of  the  property. 

Thus  by  a  lucky  accident  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  a  fortunate  exercise  of  scientific  skill  in 
the  secoud,  I  found  myself  become  a  wealthy 
man,  within  tweuty  mouths  after  I  had  left  my 
native  land,  a  poor  young  lawyer,  to  seek  my  for- 
tuno  in  the  gold  country. 

Had  I  been  less  fortuuate  iu  my  speculations, 
I  might  have  continued  to  pursue  the  hazardous 
game  of  mining.  But  my  extraordinary  success 
itself  alarmed  me — after  two  such  brilliant  prizes, 
I  could  uot  hope  for  another — I  might  rather  ex- 
pect to  find  myself,  the  next  time,  on  the  de- 
scending side  of  Fortune's  wheel.  I  resolved  to 
quit  the  pursuit  at  once,  before  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture should  grow  into  a  habit,  and  lead  me,  as  it 
leads  most  of  its  slaves,  to  misfortune,  debt,  and 
imprisonment.  For  the  better  security  against 
temptation.  I  resolved  also  to  sell  the  mine* 
which  I  had  discovered,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a 
fair  price  for  them.  My  prudent  resolutions  on 
this  subject  were  aided  by  the  influence  of  anoth- 
er scheme,  more  congenial  with  my  natural  tem- 
per than  delving  in  gravel  and  quartz  rocks  after 
the  miser's  god.  What  this  new  attraction  waa, 
I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  iu  the  next  chapter. 


chapter  it. 
THE  VALE  OF  SECLUSA. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  my  residence 
iu  Carolina,  I  toiled  incessantly  at  my  profession, 
until  my  health  was  seriously  injured.  After  the 
discovery  of  my  Carolina  gold  mine,  I  diverted 
myself  occasionally  with  mincralogical  studies, 
but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  reinvigorate  my 
overwrought  system.  When  the  summer  beau 
became  oppressive,  I  laid  aside  all  my  studies, 
that  I  might  take  a  few  weeks  vacation  in  the 
mountains.     Often  had  I  looked  with  desire 
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towards  the  great  Blue  Ridge  of  this  country, 
whoso  magnificent  summits  cut  their  waving  out- 
line in  the  western  sky.  In  Virginia  thin  range 
of  mountains  is  broken,  to  let  the  rivers  pass 
through  from  the  Allcghnny  to  the  sea;  here  it 
casts  off  the  rivers  from  both  its  sides,  and  com- 
pels them  to  seek  a  passage  from  its  impenetra- 
ble flank?  by  winding  and  tearing  through  other 
mountains  of  less  stern  and  massive  solidity. 

To  this  sublime  wilderness  I  directed  my  course, 
with  the  intention  of  exploring  its  deepest  reces- 
ses and  its  most  eminent  summits.  My  good 
horse  soon  carried  me  out  of  the  realms  of  anx- 
ious gold-seekers  to  the  forest  wilds,  where  the 
herdsman  and  the  hunter  dwell  in  solitary  huts, 
and  breathe  the  free  spirit  of  the  mountains. 
About  the  sources  of  the  Catawba,  the  Broad 
and  the  Saluda  rivers,  1  found  the  most  gashed, 
craggy,  anil  savage  region  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  the  very  sort  of  country  that  I  would  have 
chosen  to  visit ;  consisting  of  ancient,  steep,  for- 
est-covered mountains,  rent,  rugged,  and  grim 
with  deep  ravines,  or  dissevered  by  rich  valleys 
of  less  horrid  aspect— all  watered  with  porenuial 
streams,  clear  as  crystal — here  hidden  beneath 
impenetrable  thickets  of  evergreens ;  there  leap- 
ing over  precipices  in  splashing  cascades,  or  gur- 


tiful  vale,  sufficiently  large  for  a  moderately-sized 
farm.  Near  the  head  of  this  lonely  vale,  1  found 
a  practicable  way  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  sides  of  this  great  emiuence  consisted  in 
part  of  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  support' 
ing  broad  terraces  of  ground,  so  gently  sloping 
that  arable  fields  might  be  formed  upon  them. 
The  top  was  capped  by  a  flat  rock,  elevated 
upon  high  natural  walls,  that  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast,  half-ruined  castle. 

The  view  was  immense.  On  the  side  of  tho 
Bluo  Ridge,  nothing  was  visible  but  huge  moun- 
tain masses,  with  deep  rents  between  them  :  but 
on  the  ea.it  and  south,  I  could  overlook  the  crag- 
gy-sided mountains  of  the  vicinity,  and  see  tho 
pleasant  hill  country  next  beyond  them;  and 
over  tho  hills  again,  I  could  discern  at  a  great 
distance  tho  lower  champaign,  stealing  out  of 
sight  under  the  blue  veil  of  the  atmosphere. 

After  I  had  looked  awhile  over  the  distant  re- 
gions, I  cast  down  my  eyes,  and  was  smitten 
with  admiration  at  tho  romantic  beauties  of  a 
valley,  that  lay  uudcr  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
mountains  of  great  height  and  every  diversity  of 
form  and  aspect.    The  sides  of  these  mountaiua 


gling  through  looso  rocks  in  damp,  mossy  ra-  wero  ^'"p'.v  *"ut  w''lh  wild  narrow  glens,  one  of 
vines,  or  purling  over  gravelly  beds  in  the  rich 
low  grounds  of  wider  vales,  and  eddying  here 
and  there  under  crumbling  hanks  and  bare  tree 
roots,  in  deep  bluish  trout-pools. 

With  delight  I  threaded  the  valleys,  crossed 
the  ridges  and  mounted  the  tall  peaks,  cntching 
every  hour  some  new  aspect  of  Natures  wild 
magnificence.  Sometimes  I  bulged  in  dwellings 
of  hewn  logs  in  tho  wider  valleys,  where  civili- 
zation had  begun  to  make  inroads  upon  the  sav- 
age wilderness.  At  other  times  I  partook  of  the 
hunter's  fare  iu  his  smoky  hut  of  round  logs,  in 
tho  deeper  recesses  of  this  rugged  laud.  One 
while  I  wrought  my  solitary  way  along  horse- 
paths in  dusky  glens,  or  up  and  dowu  the  moun- 
tain sides;  then  agaiu  my  journey  was  through 
pathless  wilds,  and  to  desolate  summits,  where 
the  deer  ranges  and  the  wolf  makes  his  den. 

In  the  course  of  these  laborious  rambles,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  remarkably  high 
summit,  or  knob,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  main 
Blue  Ridge.  The  whole  region  about  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  cragginess  of  its  mountains, 
and  the  richness  of  its  vales.    I  resolved  to  scale 


which  lay  directly  under  my  feet,  beneath  a  per- 
pendicular precipice  a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
These  glens  nil  converged  towards  the  cetitre  of 
the  valley;  from  their  dark,  shady  recesses, 
streamlets  flowed  out,  and  uniting  theircool,  pel- 
lucid waters,  they  formed  a  brook,  which  passed 
out  of  the  valley  by  the  deep  contracted  ravine 
that  I  had  avoided  as  impassable. 

The  main  valley  was  more  than  two  miles 
long,  and  at  the  broadest  part  not  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width  :  but  the  outline  was  so 
irregular,  that  its  shape  is  nameless  nud  indescri- 
bable. The  surface  was  as  irregular  as  the  out- 
line. Low-grounds  nearly  flat,  dales  of  various 
w  idth  and  curvature,  hills  of  every  shape,  round- 
topped,  flat-topped  nnd  ridgy;  smooth  or  rocky 
— all  gave  an  infinite  diversity  to  the  surface 
The  valley  looked  like  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Nature  luxuriated  in  all  possible  wildness.  rich- 
ness and  variety;  requiring  only  the  hand  of  man 
to  prune  and  dress  its  profusion,  to  make  it  out- 
vie all  the  pastoral  beauties  of  Arcadia  in  tho 
golden  age. 

Wheu  I  descended.  I  entered  the  valley  by  the 


this  conspicuous  observatory.  A  pleasant  valley  j  uppermost  and  longest  glen,  which  led  its  mur 
led  up  to  its  base,  where  tho  valley  contracted  inuring  streamlet  from  the  main  Blue  Ridge.  I 


itself,  ami  was  parted  into  two  deep,  narrow 
ravines;  the  one  on  the  left  seemed  to  bo  im- 
passable to  my  horse ;  so  I  took  the  one  on  the 
right,  which  led  me  up  by  the  uorth  eastern  side 
of  the  great  knob,  where  it  expanded  into  a  beau- 


hail  no  sooner  plunged  into  its  dusky  solitude, 
than  I  lost  sight  of  all  the  sunshiny  world;  tho 
lofty  tree  tops  formed  so  dense  a  screen,  that  the 
few  straggling  sunbeams  which  penetrated  to  the 
moist  ground,  were  not  recognised  as  daylight, 
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but  looked  like  glow-worms  or  fallen  stars  amidst 
the  siirrouuding  gloom. 

Sol  a  sound  was  heard  for  some  time,  but  the 
■oft  purling  of  the  brook  among  the  mossy  stones, 
or  the  occasional  chirp  of  birds  in  the  lofty  boughs 
over  head.  After  I  had  proceeded  some  distance 
towards  the  main  valley,  I  heard  the  splashing 
of  a  waterfall.  The  sound  appeared  to  rise  from 
a  deep  cavern.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  brook 
fell  into  a  chasm,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
depth,  and  then  flowed  out  between  precipices 
of  limestone  into  the  main  valley.  There  was  a 
romantic  wildncsa  about  this  cascade,  in  some 
respects  exceeding  any  thiug  that  1  had  ever  seen. 
The  water  fell  into  a  deep  shady  pool,  where  I 
could  discern  scores  of  trout  enjoying  themselves. 

When  I  got  into  the  main  valley,  I  followed  a 
blind  cow-path,  which  led  me  a  winding  way,  by 
bill  and  dale  ;  one  while  iu  the  dusky  shades  of 
tbe  forest,  another  while  through  native  lawns 
and  shrubbery,  until  1  found  myself  at  the  base 
of  a  flat-topped  bill  that  projected  from  tho  foot 
of  the  great  knob,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  deep 
glen,  which  1  had  seen  under  my  feet  from  the 
mountain-top.  This  hill  was  about  midway  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
valley ;  and  I  knew  from  its  position,  that  it  would 
afford  me  the  best  general  view  of  tbe  landscape, 
that  could  he  had  from  any  point  within  the  val- 
ley itself.  I  ascended  its  gently  sloping  side,  and 
from  its  brow,  had  a  near  and  delightful  view  of 
the  dales  and  hills  and  glens  and  mountainsides. 
I  gazed  iu  a  sort  of  ecstasy  over  the  charming 
landscape.  Never  had  a  place  so  captivated  my 
fancy.  Tbe  scenery  was  so  various  and  so  rich — 
so  wild,  so  sweet,  so  majestic;  the  place  was  so 
shut  op  from  the  bustling  and  cooteutious  world, 
that  it  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  a  hiding 
place  from  the  storms  of  life ;  yet  was  it  not  so 
completely  cat  off  from  the  haunts  of  men,  as  to 
wearthe  aspect  of  a  prison;  for  on  looking  through 
tbe  ravioe  that  let  out  tbe  waters,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  open  country  of  hills  and  valleys 
at  a  distance. 

*'  Here,  (I  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  admi- 
ration,) here  is  the  place  where  iu  all  the  world 
a  lover  of  mture,  of  retirement  and  of  books, 
might  find  the  most  delightful  retreat :  and  yon- 
der is  the  loop-hole  through  which  he  might  still 
look  forth  upon  the  outer  world  of  insatiate  pas- 
sions and  self-tormenting  hearts.  So  sweet  a 
aook  shall  not  be  nameless :  I  call  it  The  Vale 
of  Seclusa,  or  in  one  wonl,  Seclusaval.  This 
flat-topped  hill  which  opens  at  once  nil  the  beau- 
ties of  tbe  landscape,  but  especially  the  romantic 
glens  on  every  side,  is  the  hill  of  Glenview ;  and 
yon  lofty  mountain-head,  which  frowns  so  haugh- 
tily over  this  nearest  glen,  through  which  I  look 
up  at  his  sublime  crags,  is  Craggybead.    I  thank 


his  grim  majesty  for  giving  mo  the  first  sight  of 
this  lovely  Seclusaval,  which,  if  Divine  Provi- 
dence grunt  the  wish  of  my  heart.  I  will  purchase 
and  improve,  and  make  the  retirement  and  the 
resting  place  of  my  future  days.  Oh!  had  it 
pleased  God  that  she,  tbe  lost  one  of  my  heart, 
should  enjoy  with  me  the  rural  beauty  and  quie- 
tude of  an  abode  so  perfectly  agreeable  to  her 
taste.  The  world  might  be  searched  in  vain  for 
a  place  where  we  could  have  spent  our  lives  to- 
gether bo  happily,  as  in  this  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic valley." 

These  last  reflections  saddened  me;  and  thus 
I  experienced  that  delight  may  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  sadness  by  suggesting  some  pain- 
ful reminiscence.    I  looked  again  silently  over 
the  thousand  beauties  of  Seclusavnl;  I  drew  from 
my  bosom  the  portrait  of  my  lost  Judith;  those 
;  eyes  of  love  seemed  again  to  beam  into  my  soul ; 
|  and  then  I  sat  down  to  weep,  under  an  overpow- 
ering sense  of  loueliuess  and  desolatiou,  amidst 
i  tbe  thousand  beauties  of  Seclusaval.    At  length 
I  closed  tho  locket  case  and  returned  it  into  my 
bosom.    The  shadows  of  evening  had  covered 
the  valley,  and  were  following  the  sunlight  up 
i  the  pine-covered  precipices  of  the  mountain.  I 
led  my  horse  down  the  hill  and  directed  my  course 
j  to  a  solitary  hut  near  the  lower  end  of  the  val- 
|  ley.    Here  a  hunter  had  pitched  his  habitation, 
:  and  cleared  a  field  in  the  rich  low-grounds  of 
the  valley,  and  seemed  practically  at  least  to  be 
"monarch  of  all  he  surveyed;"  for  it  must  have 
been  a  rare  thing  for  any  stranger  to  visit  this 
i  secluded  valley.-  1  went  nevertheless  with  con- 
fidence to  seek  a  lodging  in  the  ''poor  man's 
nest."    On  approaching  I  was  met  by  three  fierce 
mastiffs,  that  forbade  my  entrance  without  leave 
of  the  family  "  first  had  and  obtained."  The 
man  came  out,  and,  after  calling  off  his  dogs,  in- 
vited me  to  enter.    I  stepped  in,  sainted  the  wife, 
and  took  my  seat  on  a  three-legged  stool.  After 
some  introductory  account  of  myself,  I  asked 
the  favor  of  a  night's  lodging.    It  was  granted, 
of  course— but  with  more  appearance  of  cold- 
ness and  suspicion  than  is  usual  among  moun- 
taineers.   It  behooved  mo  to  make  myself  more 
decidedly  welcome. 

I  had  uo  sooner  been  seated  in  tbe  character 
of  a  guest,  than  the  dogs  came  in  and  smelt  at  me 
as  if  to  try  my  quality.  Finding  the  scent  of 
the  woods  upon  mo,  they  wagged  their  tails  ;  and 
when  I  patted  their  heads  they  gave  me  the 
friendly  salutation  of  tongue  and  paw— licking 
!  my  baud  and  leaping  upon  my  breast;  all  of 
which  I  took  very  kindly,  and  thus  secured  the 
good  will  of  their  master.  When  I  first  entered 
the  house,  I  satv  four  or  five  children  run  and  hide 
themselves  under  the  bed,  and  then  slily  peep  at 
I  me.    When  I  had  done  with  the  dogs,  1  called  a 
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little  fellow  coaxingly,  w  ho  had  ventured  to  put  ■  b  a  missed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  prodigality, 
his  head  out  of  ilie  hiding  place.  Hut  at  first  The  demands  of  their  creditors,  and  of  his  own, 
they  all  drew  back,  and  seemed  frightened  at  my  '  were  just  now  so  pressing,  that  he  offered  at  one© 
iuvitation.    Finally,  however,  I  got  the  boldest  to  sell  me  his  thirty  thousand  acres  of 


one  to  venture  near  me.  1  patted  his  frizzly  pate,  I  lands  for  the  small  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  took  the  dirty  urchin  upon  my  kuee  :  after  [The  price  was  very  low;  for  notwithstanding  the 
which  I  soon  had  the  whole  swarm  upon  me.  mggedness  of  the  country,  the  tract  contained 
Thus  I  won  the  mother's  heart.    1  assumed  an  several  thousand  acres  of  rich  valleys  aud  arable 


easy  familiar  manuer  with  the  whole  family,  and 
took  every  thing  as  if  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  such  accommodations.    Consequently  I  was 


mountain  sides.  Seclusaval  alone  was  in  my 
estimation  worth  the  whole  price.  1  therefore 
accepted  his  offer  without  hesitation,  and  pro- 


soon  treated,  not  as  a  guest  uiereJy,  but  as  a  ceeding  home  immediately,  1  raised  a  sufficient 
friend.  The  good  woman  did  her  best  to  show  sum  from  the  profits  of  my  gold  mine,  to  make 
me  kindness.  She  prepHred  me  an  excellent  ihe  first  payment,  and  to  commence  a  system  of 
treat  of  jonny-cake,  venison,  and  onions.  She  improvements  on  my  new  acquisition.  I  was 
could  have  treated  me  also  with  new  milk  ;  but  peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  agent  to  man- 
she  was  not  disposed  to  put  me  off  with  such  age  my  intended  improvements, 
homely  fare.    She  burnt  some  coffee  berries  to      Seven  years  before.  Major  Mudge  had  brought 


cinder,  tied  them  in  a  linen  rag,  pounded  them  on  !  from  England  au  intelligent  and  judicious  gur- 
the  hearth  stone  with  the  axe.  put  the  pulverized  deuer,  whose  uarae  was  Baylor.  This  man  had 
charcoal  into  water,  and  boiled  the  mixture  in  a  conducted  the  improvements  on  Mudge's  estate, 
skillet.    She  then  poured  the  black,  bitter  liquid  with  a  union  of  taste  and  economy  that  pleased 


into  her  queensware  bowl  with  blue  flowers  pic- 
tured ou  it,  and  putting  in  a  little  milk  and  maple 


me  exceedingly.  He  operated  on  the  plan  of 
followiug  and  assisting  Nature,  instead  of  at- 


sugar,  handed  me  the  finished  product  of  her  tempting,  by  diut  of  labor  and  expense,  to  force 
kiuduess.  i  he  water  was  irretrievably  spoiled  I  upou  the  place  a  set  of  features  aud  embellish- 
by  the  process  :  but  what  of  that  ?  Should  I  not  menu  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  Nature  ber- 
driuk  the  well-meant  gift  f  Certaiuly  I  should,  self.  Henco  the  garden,  the  park,  aod  the  other 
and  did,  with  the  firmness  of  resolution  and  fixed-  grounds  of  Major  Mudge's  estate,  were  all  beau- 


ness  of  muscle,  which  the  occasion  required. 
And  let  me  say  unto  thee,  gentle  reader,  that 
shouldst  thou  ever  be  placed  iu  like  circumstao- 


tiful,  because  every  operation  of  art  was  con- 
formable to  the  geuius  of  the  place. 

Major  Mudge.  for  an  obvious  reason,  was  glad 


cos.  then  driuk  thou  also, — yea  driuk  heartily,  for !  to  transfer  Baylor  to  ray  service;  aud  Baylor, 
the  giver's  sake.  Think  not  that  thou  canst  ever  knowing  the  old  gentleman's  pecuniary  embar- 
show  good  breeding  by  turning  up  thy  nose  at  rassments.  readily  accepted  my  offer  of  employ- 
tbe  poor  woman's  fare  : — nay,  ou  the  contrary, !  ment.  When  he  saw  my  valley,  he  was  delight- 
thou  wouldst  but  show  thyself  impolite,  ungeue-!ed  with  its  appearance,  and  rejoiced  in  the  tank 


rous,  and  every  way  ill-bred,  to  scorn  the  kind 
hospitalities  of  the  poor.  Therefore  should  the 
draught  be  never  so  bitter,  driuk  it  even  to  the 
dregs,  rather  than  mortify  thy  kind  entertainer. 
Away  with  silly  prido  and  contemptible  affecta- 
Remembcr,  that  iu  a  few  years  thou  wilt 


of  assisting  its  natural  beauties  with  the  touches 
of  art.  He  uot  only  understood  at  a  glance  my 
theory  of  improvement,  but  suggested  several 
things  that  I  had  not  thought  of,  but  which,  on 
hearing  his  observations,  I  heartily  approved. 
The  primary  operations  were  to  bo  directed  to 
be  as  poor  as  thy  neighbors.  Death  will  soon  the  followiug  objects,  namely :  first  to  opeu  a 
bring  down  thy  poinp  aud  thy  circumstance,  and  farm  aud  build  mills  in  the  valley  three  milos  he- 
put  an  eud  to  thy  affected  airs  of  superiority. '  low  Seclusaval;  secondly,  to  convert  the  rich 


But  I  will  uot  tire  thee  with  my  homily. 


low-grounds  from  the  ravine  of  Seclusa  up  to 


From  Lark  in  Stroue,  the  hunter,  I  learned  that  CJ  leu  view  iuto  a  meadow — retaining,  however, 
Seclusaval  was  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  tract  mauy  of  the  fine  trees,  either  singly  or  in  clumps : 
of  mountain  lands,  owned  by  Major  Mudge,  an  .  thirdly,  to  convert  the  beautifully  sloping  sides  of 
old  geutleman  who  resided  at  the  distance  of ,  Glenview  into  a  garden,  retaining  here  also  a 


thirty  miles  in  the  country  below.  The  next 
morning,  after  a  farther  exploration  of  the  valley, 
I  made  my  way  out  with  some-  difficulty  by  the 
ravine,  and  went  straightway  to  Major  Mudge, 
confirmed  iu  my  rcsolutiou  to  attempt  the  pur- 
chase. I  found  hi  in  eager  to  sell :  for  being  an 
iudulgcnt  father,  aud  having  several  sons  brought 
up  to  un  useful  occupation,  he  was  greatly  em- 


number  of  tho  fine  trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  aud 
lastly,  to  beautify  the  remaining  hills  aud  dales 
of  Seclusaval,  by  removing  uusightly  trees,  aud 
cleaning  the  surface,  so  that  grass  could  flourish 
iu  these  native  parks.  My  faithful  agent  went 
promptly  to  work,  whilst  I  returned  homo  aud 
resumed  my  professional  avocations. 
I  did  not  revisit  my  wild  barony  uutil  December, 
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1  was  on  my  way  to  Georgia.    Seclu- 1 justify  incipient  measures  fur  the  erection  of  a 


•aval  was  already  assuming  the  appearance  of  a !  permanent  dwelling  on  Glenview.    I  resolved  to 


park.  Whatever  was  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  was 
disappearing  from  the  uoble  woods ;  sweet  lawns, 
winding  and  brauching  in  various  ways,  not  only 
gave  variety  to  the  landscape,  but  opened  to  the 
eye,  as  one  passed  through  them,  the  most  de- 
lightful views  of  trees,  bills  and  mountains  on 
every  side.  The  plough  and  the  spade  were 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  grass  of  the  meadow 
and  the  vines  and  shrubbery  of  the  garden. 

Baylor  now  suggested  a  sort  of  improvement 
that  I  had  never  thought  of :  this  was  to  cover 


build  a  stoue  cottage  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  where 
some  fiue  trees  of  majestic  stature  overtopped  a 
dense  thicket  of  undergrowth,  embowered  and 
festooned  with  a  profusion  of  wild  vines.  Bay- 
lor had  already  commenced  pruning  this  tangled 
wilderness,  which  needed  only  his  skilful  baud,  to 
couvert  it  into  a  labyrinth  of  umbrageous  walks 
and  rustic  arbors,  romantically  sweet,  "for  whis- 
pering lovers  made."  My  fancy  was  pleased  at 
the  thought ;  but  a  twinge  of  sudness  came  over 
me,  wheu  1  roflocted.  that  all  the  charms  of  this 


the  lowest  grounds  of  Seclusaval  with  the  waters  lovely  place  would  be  in  a  great  measure  wasted 
of  an  artificial  lake.    I  was  pleased  with  the  idea  i  on  the  lone  heart  of  a  bachelor,  w  ho  had  lost  his 


of  a  lake,  but  hesitated  to  incur  the  expense, 
nntil  be  informed  me  that  he  had  taken  all  the 
levels  and  measurements,  and  had  carefully  esti- 


bride,  and  could  uever  love  again.  Nevertheless 
I  ordered  stone  cutters  to  be  employed,  and  ma- 
terials of  all  sorts  to  be  prepared  for  a  ueat  rural 


mated  the  cost,  which  waa  surprisingly  small,  j  mansion.  What  better  could  I  do  ?  If  I  was 
He  showed  me  first  a  narrow  cleft  iu  the  ravine  j  lonely,  I  needed  the  more  to  seek  pleasure  aud 
where  a  dam  could  be  easily  built  of  the  loose !  cousolation,  from  all  the  sources  yet  open  to  my 
rocks  near  the  spot.    Supposing  the  dam  to  be  [desolate  heart. 

twenty-eight  feet  high,  the  water  would  be  thrown  I  did  not  again  visit  Seclusaval  until  tho  nest 
back  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  foot  of  Glenview.  I  spring,  when  1  was  returning  from  Georgia,  after 
He  then  traced  for  me  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  discovery  of  my  second  gold  mine.    I  found 


the  lake.  Ou  the  meadow  side,  the  outline 
would  wind  beautifully  with  divers  sinuosities. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  water  would  lave  the 
bases  of  the  hills,  some  with  sloping,  some  with 
precipitous  sides.  At  one  place,  half  a  mile 
below  Glenview,  a  little  hay  would  run  a  furlong 
up  a  dale  between  gently  swelling  hills ;  at  anoth- 
er place,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  a  nar- 
row glen  with  steep  rocky  sides,  would  conduct 
the  lake  water  to  a  spring-head,  deeply  hidden 
in  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  where  the  atmos- 
phere was  ever  eool  and  dusky,  between  tall 
crags  and  densely  interwoven  tree  tops.    At  the 


the  improvements  goiug  ou  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent.  Tenants  had  been  settled  in  several  rich 
vales,  besides  Seclusa.  The  mills  aud  the  farm 
near  them,  wore  iu  a  state  of.  great  forwarduess. 
A  passable  carriage  rond  was  made  from  the 
older  settlements  below,  to  the  mills,  and  thence 
through  the  ravine  into  Seclusaval.  The  dam 
and  area  of  the  lake  were  prepared  for  the  wa- 
ters, which  began  to  fill  their  destined  bed,  as 
soon  as  the  massive  wall  of  the  dam  was  closed 
by  casting  earth  upon  its  upper  side  to  stop  the 
crevices.  I  marked  with  iu  teres  t  tho  hourly 
growth  of  the  lake.    Iu  three  days  it  was  full, 


broadest  part  of  the  lake,  the  water  would  spread  and  began  to  shed  its  superabundant  waters  iu  a 
ont  to  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  rods;  but  gen-  pretty  cascado  over  the  dam,  while  the  glassy 
erally  the  shores  would  be  from  fifteen  to  thirty  j  expanse  above  reflected  the  budding  woods  on 
rods  asunder.    The  fountains  that  would  supply  •  the  margin,  and  the  hoary  steeps  of  Craggyhead. 


the  lake,  being  cool,  clear  and  perennial,  the  lake 
would  consequently  never  become  stagnant ;  and 
would  not  only  be  at  once  beautiful  and  saluhri- 


I  launched  a  rudo  boat  on  (he  calm  waters,  and 
circumnavigated  the  sweetly  indented  borders  of 
the  lake.    I  was  delighted  with  the  scenery  on 


ous,  but  would  moreover  yield  both  pleasure  and  every  side,  but  most  interested  with  the  romantic 


pro6t  as  a  fish  pond :  thousands  of  trout  and 
other  fish,  could  live  and  fatten  in  its  pellucid 
waters. 

By  the  time  that  Baylor  had  shown  me  all 
these  things.  I  became  enthusiastic  :  "Mr.  Bay- 
lor, (said  I.)  I  thank  you  for  this  delightful  scheme 


wildnessof  the  dusky  glen,  now  filled  with  water 
between  its  craggy  sides.  When  I  entered  its 
narrow  channel,  it  looked  like  some  infernal  river, 
with  its  dark  still  waters  pent  up  between  frown- 
ing precipices  and  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  pine 
and  the  hemlock,  that  stretched  their  braucbes 


of  improvement.  Go  to  work,  and  by  the  next!  over  the  chasm.  This  stygian  recess  was  the 
summer,  let  me  see  the  lake  of  Seclusaval  reflect  more  impressive  to  the  imagination,  from  the  cir. 


every  object  around  it,  from  the  green  meadow 
banks  up  to  the  cliffs  of  old  Craggyhead."  "It 
shall  be  done,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

My  income  from  my  gold  mine,  and  from  my 
law  practice,  waa  sufficient  now,  I  thought,  to 


cumstance,  that  while  we  let  our  boat  lie  still  on 
the  water,  and  held  our  peace,  not  a  sound  was 
heard;  unless  it  were  the  low  murmur  of  the  fo- 
liage iu  the  breeze,  and  tho  soft  gurgling  of  the 
fountain,  which  at  the  bead  of  the  glen,  poured 
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its  little  contribution  into  the  lake,  through  louse  '  agreeable  society.  Several  families  from  the  loir 
rocks  coated  with  moss.  But  no  sooner  did  we  couutry.  hail  left  their  estates  and  settled  in  the 
speak,  or  strike  the  oar  upon  the  huat,  than  a  neighborhood.  The  scenery  was  pleasant,  and 
dostcu  echoes  awoke  and  multiplied  the  sound,  |  the  climate  salubrious:  the  nucleus  of  nn  intelli- 
a*  if  we  had  roused  a  troop  of  angry  spirits  to;  gcut  and  refilled  society  was  thus  formed;  and 
mock  us  from  rock  and  tree.    Heuco  I  gave  this  around  this  attractive  centre,  new  families  from 


the  name  of  the  Echoing  (Jlen. 


helow  were  yearly  gathering.    Literary  instil u- 


YVheu  we  returned  to  the  open  lake,  a  light  tious  would  naturally  arise  among  such  a  people, 
breexe  came  up  through  the  ravine.  Hoisting  An  academy  for  hoys  had  been  founded  and  put 
sail,  we  were  soon  wafted  to  the  foot  of  Glenview,  into  successful  opera. ion.  Hut  au  attempt  to 
where  the  garden  had  already  begun  to  look  beau-  raise  funds  for  a  female  semiuary  had  failed, 
tiful.  and  gave  promise  of  becoming  in  another  The  subscriptions  w  ere  insufficient  to  erect  the 


year  a  paradise  of  delights. 

The  rcccut  discovery  of  my  Georgia  mine,  de- 


necessary  buildings.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
was  an  obstinate  dispute  about  the  location  of 


the  village.  The  contest  became  so  warm,  that 
it  the  whole  sthenic  was  abandoned.    Thus  it  often 


termincd  me  to  enlarge  my  plan  of  improvements,  the  seminary;  some  desiring  to  place  it  in  the 
I  ordered  the  fouudatiou  of  my  cottage  to  be  laid  .village  beside  the  academy,  while  others  insisted 
immediately,  on  a  larger  scale  than  1  had  intend-  that  it  should  be  located  near  a  country  church 
ed,  and  pretty  cottages  to  be  erected  for  my  stew-  lately  erected  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
ard  and  other  tenants.  Among  the  rest  a  shep 
herd's  cot  was  to  bo  set  in  a  romantic  place 
the  foot  of  a  precipice,  on  the  opposite  side  of  happens,  that  a  dispute  about  some  incidental  and 
the  valley,  for  I  designed  to  give  little  of  my  subordinate  matter,  defeats  the  most  important 
beautiful  grouuds  to  the  plough;  but  to  make  ! enterprises. 

Scclusaval  a  pastoral  sccue,  where  flocks  and  j  On  my  settlement  at  the  village,  I  found  sev- 
herds  might  graze  the  lawns  and  mountain  sides,  eral  persons  regretting  the  failure  of  so  useful  an 
and  the  sound  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  mingle  with  undertaking.    Now  the  question  occurred  to  me, 


song  of  birds  aud  the  chime  of  waterfalls,  to  whether  I  was  not  morally  bound  to  contribute, 
animate  the  beauties  of  the  laudscape.  Thenat-  out  of  my  abundance,  to  an  object  of  such  great 
ural  loveliness  of  my  valley,  inspired  me  with  aud  manifest  utility.    I  was  a  bachelor  indeed, 


ambition  to  make  Seclusa  the  most  charming  of 
all  the  leu  thousand  vales  embosomed  iu  the 
Apalachiau  mountain. 


CHAPTKR  111. 
THE  VOYAGE  TO  LONDON. 

The  purchase  of  my  lauds,  and  the  improve 
incut  of  f?eclusnval,  involved  me  in  so  much  ex 
peusc,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling 


aud  never  expected  to  have  a  daughter  to  be  ed- 
ucated :  but  that  circumstance  seemed  to  increase 
ray  obligation  to  aid  literary  institutions;  inas- 
much as  my  exemption  from  the  burden  of  a 
family  afforded  me  the  more  abundant  means 
to  become  a  public  benefactor.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  maukiud,  and  uo  less 
than  others  dependant,  for  my  welfare,  upon  the 
intelligence  ami  the  good  moral*  of  the  people. 
Divine  Providence  had  given  mo  extraordinary 
success.  For  what  end  Not  surely  that  I 
might  consume  this  affluent  store  on  personal 
one  of  my  gold  mines.  For  reasons  formerly  gratifications.  And  then  I  considered,  what  an 
explaiued,  I  resolved  to  sell  them  both,  and  to  amount  of  blessings  would  flow  from  a  wcll-cn- 
rcuounce  all  future  connection  with  mining  spec-  dowed  seminary  for  females;  what  expansion  of 


ulatious.  Immediately  on  my  return  from  Geor- 
gia, after  my  fortunate  discovery  there.  I  sold  my 
Carolina  mine  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  I  could 


intellect,  what  refinement  of  sentiment,  what  ele- 
vation of  character,  what  new  sources  of  happi- 
ness, to  the  individuals  educated,  and  through 


have  obtained  a  higher  price,  if  it  hud  beeu  set  them  to  society  and  to  posterity.  The  more  I 
to  sale  a  few  months  sooner;  for  it  was  becom-  contemplated  the  object,  the  more  did  the  feeling 
ingless  productive  than  it  had  been,  although  it  of  obligation  grow  upon  me.    Finally  I  thought 


still  yielded  a  large  profit. 

My  supply  of  cash  was  now  sufficient  to  com- 


of  Judith  Kensaddi ;  how  much  more  charming, 
how  much  more  useful,  she  was,  by  reason  of  her 


plete  my  scheme  of  improvements,  and  to  leave  excellent  education.  1  drew  forth  her  miniature 
me  still  a  considerable  surplus.  I  had  before  by  the  golden  chain  to  which  I  had  attached  if, 
made  arrangements  to  trausfer  my  residence  to;  and  caught  fresh  inspiration  from  the  sweet  pic- 
a  village  about  twenty-five  miles  from  .Seclusa-  [  ture  of  my  beloved.  "I  have  lost  her,  (said  I,) 
val.  Here  I  took  up  mv  abode  now,  that  I  might  j  but  she  shall  be  my  good  genius  on  this  occasion, 
be  near  my  beautiful  valley.  I  preferred  this  I  had  thought  of  subscribing  a  moderate  sum  for 
new  place  0f.rc3idcu.ee  also  ou  account  of  iu  the  seminary;  now  for  her  sake,  I  will  make 
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myself  responsible  for  tbe  undertaking.  With 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  I  will  be  the  founder  of 
a  seminary,  and  will  make  up  all  deficiencies  in 
tbe  contributions  of  others.  The  institution  shall 
be  complete,  iu  every  thing  uecessary  to  the  good 
eduratiou  of  females. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  my  meditations. 
1  iustantly  set  to  work.  I  beaded  a  subscription 
with  two  thousand  dollars,  which  1  bound  myself 
to  pay,  upon  tbe  couditiou  that  double  the  sum 
w  as  raised  by  others.  I  called  meetings  of  the 
people,  and  addressed  them  earnestly  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  s  week  my  condition  wascomplied  with, 
and  six  thousand  dollars  were  secured  for  the 
The  location  at  the  country  church, 
in  the  paper,  and  was  preferred  by 
me  on  account  both  of  the  beauty  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  its  shorter  distauce  from  Seclusa.  It 
was  in  the  valley  that  led  up  to  my  intended 
borne.  Seven  gentlemen  were  nominated  as 
trustees ;  of  whom  I  refused  to  be  one,  because  I 
was  soon  to  be  absent  on  a  long  perigrioation,  and 
because  I  was  a  young  bachelor.  A  plan  of  the 
building  was  soon  agreed  on,  and  contracts  made 
for  the  erection  of  it  without  delay.  I  told  the 
trustees  to  adopt  a  liberal  scale  of  building,  and 
and  if  tbey  fell  short  of  funds,  to  cousider  me 
responsible  for  half  the  deficiency.  Thus  I  had 
put  a  most  benevolent  enterprise  into  operation; 
and  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  this  good 
deed— a  pleasure  in  some  respects  more  heartfelt 
and  consoling,  than  all  the  gratification  that  I 
bad  experienced  from  tbe  treasures  of  my  gold 
mines,  or  the  delightful  scenery  of  Seclusava). 
It  was  a  pleasure  which,  if  less  exhilarntiug  at 
the  momeut,  was  felt  to  be  of  such  durable  stuff, 
that  time  could  not  wear  it  away,  nor  could  mis- 
fortune poison  its  sweetness. 

Before  I  had  engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  | 
circumstances  bad  directed  my  thoughts  to  the 
subject  of  a  voyage  to  London.  I  desired  to  sell 
my  Georgia  gold  mine,  and  to  iuvest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  some  productive  stock.  I  was  advised 
to  sell  in  England,  where  speculation  iu  gold  and 
silver  mines  had  risen  almost  to  a  mania.  Mining 
companies  had  agents  abroad,  exploring  America 
from  Cbili  to  Carolina  iu  search  of  mines.  In 
London  I  could  sell  under  all  tbe  advantages  of 
competition  among  the  buyers.  Though  I  had 
received  constantly  increasing  offers  for  the  pur- 
chase, yet  none  came  up  to  what  I  considered  a 
fair  price. 

Continued  explorations  had  laid  open  the  ex- 
tent of  tbe  vein  along  the  hill  side,  and  proved 
the  riebuess  of  tbe  ore.  Several  mineralogists 
bad  examined  it ;  two  of  these  were  agents  of 
tbe  Londoners,  aud  all  gave  me  satisfactory  at- 
testations of  tbe  value  of  the  mine.  These  and 
all  other  needful  documents  being  provided,  1 ' 
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gave  uotice  to  the  agents  that  I  would  sell  the 
mine  at  auction  in  London  about  the  first  of 
August. 

When  I  was  prepared  to  sot  off,  I  made  a  part- 
ing visit  to  Seelusaval  on  the  first  day  of  June. 
My  beautiful  valley  was  putting  on  still  new 
charms.  A  hundred  varieties  of  trees,  vines, 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  were  blooming  in 
the  garden  and  about  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
The  meadow  was  green  with  its  first  crop  of 
grass.  Birds  were  merry  in  every  grove.  The 
cottage  on  Gleuview  was  rising  in  beauty  ;  aud 
carpenters  were  busily  constructing  other  cotta- 
ges in  pleasant  situations.  Baylor,  my  faithful 
steward,  now  recommended  another  improvement 
which  I  adopted  instantly.  He  had  ascertained 
that  the  spring  which  flowed  out  of  Craggyhead 
through  the  glen  that  opened  by  the  side  of  Glen- 
view,  had  its  source  at  so  high  au  elevation,  that  it 
might  be  conducted  in  pipes  to  my  cottage  for 
family  use,  and  the  overplus  made  to  water  the 
garden  on  the  hill  side. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  notion,  (said  I ;)  and  I  will 
order  you  a  set  of  iron  pipes  in  Philadelphia. 
Meantime  have  the  ditch  made  and  the  pipes 
laid,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter."  4,It 
shall  bo  done,  sir,"  was  the  answer  to  this  aud 
all  my  orders  to  my  worthy  Baylor. 

Having  given  directions  about  the  various  im- 
provements to  he  made  in  my  mountainous  baro- 
ny, I  rode  on  horseback  to  the  nearest  stage-road, 
aud  then  travelled  rapidly  to  New  York,  where 
I  embarked  for  Liverpool  iu  a  packet  ship  ou  tbe 
fifteenth  of  June. 

The  thought  of  my  going  to  London,  where, 
as  I  supposed,  my  beloved  Judith  dwelt,  kept  her 
dear  image  more  constantly  and  more  vividly 
present  to  my  mind,  thau  it  had  been  during  the 
two  last  years  of  my  busy  and  enterprising  life. 
The  renewed  habit  of  meditating  on  this  dear 
lost  one,  gave  a  strange  susceptibility  to  my  fancy. 
Often  when  I  obtained  but  an  imperfect  view  of 
some  young  lady  of  her  sixe  and  somewhat  like 
features,  I  conceived  that  it  was  Judith  herself, 
and  my  heart  fluttered  as  if  the  notiou  were  not 
imaginary. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  when 
our  ship  was  leaving  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
We  met  in  the  narrows  a  French  ship  from  Bor- 
deaux. The  day  was  fine,  aud  the  passengers 
were  on  deck  admiring  the  sceuory  of  the  noble 
bay.  The  near  approach  of  the  vessels  turned 
the  attention  of  each  party  ou  the  other.  I  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
lady  on  tho  French  ship.  She  was  d reused  in 
mourning.  Her  form  and  stature  first,  then  her 
black  locks  and  dark  eyes,  (as  they  seemed  to 
me,)  reminded  me  of  Judith  Bensaddi.  Her 
eyes  seemed  to  be  directed  towards  jap  iudividu- 
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nlly.  The  more  I  looked  at  her,  the  more  did  I  jduce.  Nor  could  I  believe  that  she  w  ould  meet 
think  her  like  ray  Judith.    I  was  so  fascinated  me  now,  without   the  most  distressing  emo- 


by  this  apparitiou,  that  I  forgot  to  use  the  tele- 
scope in  my  band,  until  the  vessels  were  full 


(ions. 
Stil 


when  I  found  myself  on  the  eve  of  de- 
twenty  rods  apart.  When  I  directed  the  instru- 1  parture,  aud  no  remnant  of  business  served  to 
meut  towards  this  interesting  object,  I  could  get 'divert  my  thoughts  from  the  teuder  theme;  my 


but  a  momentary  glance  of  her  features;  but  that  heart  began  to  smite  me  aorely,  for  having 
glance  put  me  in  a  tremor,  for  I  saw  those  lovely  |  so  long  iu  l<ondoo,  and  at  last  iuteuding  to  go 
dRrk  eye«  f>:lll  fixed  upon  me,  and  the  whole  face  away,  never  to  return,  without  even  a  word  of 
to  my  conception  the  face  of  my  lost  one. '  inquiry  after  Judith  Bensaddi.    She  would  not 


So  persuaded  was  I  for  some  minutes  that  it  have  treated  me  with  such  cruel  neglect,  had  she 
could  be  only  she.  that  I  would  have  returned  known  that  I  was  so  near  her  dwelliug  place.  I 
instantly  to  the  city,  if  an  opportunity  had  been  I  was  aware  too,  that  1  must  feel  exceedingly  un- 
even me.  But  before  the  pilot  left  us  in  his  boat,  j  happy,  if  1  left  my  ardeut  curiosity 
I  had  reasoned  myself  into  doubt,  as  1  soou  after 
did  into  inter  disbelief,  of  the  truth  of  my  im- 
pression. "  How  enn  I  believe,  (said  I  to  my- 
self.) that  Judith  of  London,  married  no  doubt 

and  settled  in  her  native  country,  should  be  justing,  to  hasten  away  from  a  place  that 
now  landing  at  New  York  in  a  French  ship  from  <  an  object  so  painfully  dear  to  my  heart. 
Bordeaux  V*    Thus  I  soon  got  rid  of  the  agita- 
tion produced  by  the  strange  lady.    By  the  end 
of  the  voyage  I  ceased  to  think  of  the  circum- 
stance. 


aud  learnt  nothing  of  her,  when  1  could  so  easily 
gain  intelligence.  I  therefore  resolved  to  call  at 
her  father's  house  in  Piccadilly,  aud  haviug  ob- 
tained whatever  intelligence  1  deemed  it 


I  had  brought  with  me  a  memorandum  which 
Judith  gave  me  iu  Philadelphia,  containing  an 
exact  description  of  the  situation  and  appear- 
ance of  her  father's  house.    Guided  by  this,  I 


On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  applied  myself ,  found  the  house  without  difficulty.    Just  as  I  had 
instantly  to  the  business  on  which  I  had  come,  satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  mistake,  and 
I  called  on  the  officers  of  several  mining  compa- 
nies and  exhibited  inv  documents.    I  advei 


ised 


was  approaching  the  door,  I  was  startled  by  i 
ing  a  young  gentleman  come  out  with  an  ele- 
the  sale  of  my  gold  mino  in  three  of  the  priori-  gantly  dressed  lady  of  Judith's  sbte.  A  cold 
pal  journals.  My  papers  and  statements  were  shudder  ran  through  my  nerves,  when  I  con- 
authenticated  by  two  agents,  aud  an  American  ceived  that  this  might  be  Judith  aud  her  husband. 


gentleman  of  science  who  had  seen  the  mine  and 
knew  my  character.  Thus  I  was  able  to  give 
purchasers  the  most  ample  assurance  that  all  was 
right.  Bidders  manifested  a  high  spirit  of  com- 
petition, and  ran  up  the  price  to  the  unexpected 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  tweuty  thousand 
dollars. 

Having  thus  successfully  concluded  my  chief 
business.  I  spent  a  few  days  in  making  purcha- 
ses of  books,  scientific  apparatus,  aud  various 
other  articles,  for  myself  or  for  the  female  acade- 
my.   I  was  then  prepared  to  leave  Londou  for  Jew,  named  Beusaddi,  as  well  as  tho  porter  could 


But  1  was  soou  relieved  by  a  sight  of  the  lady'a 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  When  tbey  had  gone, 
I  stepped  up  to  the  door,  and  to  my  astouishracnt 
read  upon  the  knocker  the  name — not  of  Nathan 
Bensaddi — but  of  Sir  David  Monteith.  Yet  this 
must  be  the  very  house  described  in  the  memo- 
randum— remarkable  in  its  appearance,  and  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  on  this  splendid  street. 

Presently  I  knocked  and  was  admitted  into  the 
hall.  From  the  porter  I  learned  that  Sir  David 
Monteith  had  occupied  the  house  but  a  few- 
months,  and  that  the  previous  occupant 


Paris. 


remember.    1  sent  iu  my  card  to  Sir  David,  re- 


But  how  could  I  stay  a  month  in  London,  and  |  questing  the  favor  of  a  brief  interview.  After  I 
not  even  inquire  for  my  lost  Judith  1  Yet  I  did  ,  had  waited  ten  minutes,  1  was  ushered  into  a  par- 
bo,  though  I  did  it  with  an  aching  heart.  But,  lor,  where  I  met  a  brawny  red  haired  gentleman, 
although  I  frit  the  most  anxious  curiosity  to  know  '.  who  bowed  w  ith  haughty  coldness,  and  stood  be- 
her  present  state,  I  dreaded  to  learn  it ;  and  al- '  fore  me  as  if  to  signify.  "  What  is  your  business, 
though  I  longed  most  intensely  to  see  her  lovely  sir  ?"    I  took  the  hint  and  instantly  inquired, 

"Havo  I  the  honor  to  speak  to  Sir  David  Mon- 
teith ?"  "  You  have," — and  another  cold  bow. 
"  I  came  to  this  house,  sir.  expecting  to  find  it 
occupied  by  Mr.  Beusaddi,  the  banker.  I  desi- 
red to  see  some  of  his  family  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted  two  or  three  years  agoiu  Ameri- 


face  once  more,  yet  I  shrunk  from  an  interview 
with  one  so  beloved,  when  tho  sight  of  her,  and 
tho  living  look  of  those  eyes  that  had  awakened 
unquenchable  love  in  my  heart,  could  only  pain 
me  now,  and  might  affect  me  beyond  the  power 
of  self-control.    To  see  her  as  the  wife  of  anoth- 


er, was  intolerable — I  could  not  encounter  the  ca.  Being  a  stranger  in  the  city,  I  would  take 
shock  of  ftqjyig  that  such  an  interview  must  pro- 1  it  as  a  favor  if  you  would  give  me  such  iuforina- 
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tion  of  him  or  his  family,  as  might  euable  me  to 
find  them." 

The  cotd  haughtiness  of  Sir  David  relaxed  im- 
mediately ;  he  saw  that  I  was  not  a  designing 
nor  an  idle  intruder.  He  asked  me  politely  to 
be  seated,  and  began  to  tell  me  several  things  in 
answer  to  my  iuquiries.  until  he  gave  me  the  in- 
telligence, of  which  the  following  statement  ex- 
presses the  substance. 

**  I  will  with  pleasure  give  what  information  I 
possess,  respecting  Mr.  Beusaddi  aud  his  family. 
It  is  a  mournful  story.  I  never  knew  nny  of  his 
family,  but  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  him 
id  his  character  of  banker.  About  two  years 
ago  I  had  some  claims  on  hitn,  aud  hearing  at 
Edinburgh,  where  I  then  lived,  some  alarming 
arcouuts  of  his  losses,  I  hastened  to  London  to 
see  him.  He  had  lost  heavy  sums  by  failures 
of  houses  indebted  to  him  ;  but  he  so  well  satis- 
fied me  of  his  safety,  that  I  not  only  left  what  1 
had  before  in  his  bauds,  but  increased  the  deposit 
to  a  considerable  amount.  No  banker  in  the 
kingdom  had  more  of  the  public  confidence,  both 
in  respect  to  his  personal  uprightness  and  his 
sound  condition  as  abauker.  He  seemed  to  have 
completely  recovered  from  the  shock,  w  hen  about 
a  year  ago,  1  was  astonished  to  learn  his  sudden 
and  total  bankruptcy.  This  catastrophe  was 
brought  about  by  one  of  the  most  artfully  con- 
trived frauds,  of  two  as  nefarious  villains  as  ever: 
deserved  a  halter.  The  one  of  these  was  old 
Levi,  a  Jew,  whom  he  had  imprudently  trusted 
too  far  as  an  agent,  and  lately  as  a  small  partner 
in  the  bank.  This  old  villain  combiued  with  the  | 
other,  who  was  no  less  thau  the  son  in-law  of 
Beusaddi  himself.  His  name  is  Braunigau — be1 
is  an  Irishman— a  smooth-tongued  hypocrite,  who 
imposed  on  Miss  Kensaddi  by  the  most  lamb-like ' 
airs,  until  he  made  her  his  wife.  After  he  had] 
drawn  what  be  could  from  Beusaddi  in  the  way 
of  dowry,  and  was  admitted  ns  a  partner  in  the 
bank,  he  joined  Levi,  and  by  embezzlement  and 
other  villainous  manoeuvres,, which  have  never 
fully  unfolded,  they  got  most  of  Bensaddi"s 
i  into  their  clutches,  aud  then  left  him  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  So  vast  was  the 
ioid  which  they  embezzled,  that  on  settlement 
the  remaining  assets  were  found  sufficient  to 
pay  the  honest  creditors  only  twelve  shillings  in 
the  pound.  Now  Bensaddi's  amiable  daughter 
came  forward,  and  did  an  act  which  deserves  to 
be  eograveo  forever  on  brass  aud  marble.  She 
had  a  large  fortune  left  ber  by  an  uncle.  This, 
I  presume,  she  retained  in  her  own  hands  by  the 
marriage  settlement ;  for  although  she  was  nei- 
ther legally  nor  morally  bound  to  pay  ber  father's 
debts,  yet  she  promptly  came  forward,  aud  at 
the  expense  of  her  whole  fortune,  paid  up  all 
just  claims  to  the  uttermost  farthing;  saying  that 


she  would  rather  labor  for  her  daily  bread, 
see  her  father's  creditors  go  unpaid.  Sho  sepa- 
rated from  ber  villainous  husband,  I  infer — yet  I 
do  not  know  the  particulars — however,  wheu  I 
came  here  to  reside,  about  four  months  ago,  I 
heard  with  sorrow,  that  she  had  goue  in  bad 
health  to  the  south  of  France,  along  with  ber 
father,  whose  health  was  also  very  low,  aud 
about  two  months  ago,  I  was  grieved  to  learn, 
that  after  burying  her  uufurtuuate  parent,  sho 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  aud  was  laid  by  her  fa- 
ther's side." 

Here  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  I  exclaim- 
ed, "Dead!  Did  you  say  that  Judith  Beusaddi 
is  dead  /" 

You  mean  Mrs.  Braunigau,  I  presume.  I 
grieve  to  say  that  she  is  unquestionably  in  her 
grave.    1  saw  the  fact  announced  in  the  papers.'* 

When  the  barouet  thus  solemnly  couRrmcd  the 
doleful  intelligence,  I  groaned — I  gasped  for 
breath — my  eyes  grew  dim — my  ears  tingled — 
and  I  was  sinking  into  a  swoon,  wheu  Sir  David 
observing  my  situation,  sprang  up  and  brought 
a  glass  of  water,  some  of  w  hich  he  spriukledou 
my  face,  aud  the  rest  he  gave  me  to  drink.  This 
timely  application  revived  me,  and  I  gradually 
recovered  the  faculty  of  speech.  I  then  felt  it 
incumbent  ou  me  to  explain  the  cause  of  my 
deep  emotion  at  the  news  of  my  Judith's  sad 
fate.  I  gave  him,  therefore,  a  succinct  account 
of  my  acquaintance  with  her,  iucludiug  the  chief 
incideuts  of  our  mournful  love  story.  He  was 
so  interested  by  the  narrative,  that  he  called  in 
his  hilly  and  a  beautiful  blue-eyed  daughter  of 
eighteen,  and  after  presenting  me  to  them,  and 
explaining  the  object  of  my  call  at  the  house,  he 
requested  me  to  repeat  my  story  to  them.  I  did 
so,  and  went  more  fully  iuto  the  particulars.  I 
spoke  with  a  natural  pathos,  prompted  by  my 
feeliugs,  and  so  affected  the  ladies,  that  they  wept 
at  my  story,  and  continued  to  shed  tears  for  seve- 
ral minutes  after  I  bail  concluded.  This  sym- 
pathy on  their  part,  unsealed  the  fountains  of  my 
owu  tears,  and  I  uttered  my  lamentations  with 
a  freedom,  which  nothing  but  the  tears  of  my 
auditors  could  have  justified  in  a  stranger  liko 
myself.  After  our  feelings  had  subsided  a  little, 
1  rose  to  take  my  leave ;  but  they  pressed  me  to 
stay  aud  spend  the  evening  with  them. 

I  staid  several  hours.  Lady  Monteith  added 
some  particulars  that  she  had  heard  respecting 
the  Beusaddi  family  aud  their  misfortunes— all 
going  to  confirm  my  belief,  that  the  hapless  Ju- 
dith bad  married  an  arch  deceiver,  aud  had  sunk 
to  the  grave  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  broken- 
hearted. "There  at  last,  (said  I  to  Lady  M  .) 
her  many  sorrows  have  come  to  an  end — all  lovely 
as  she  was  in  the  beauties  and  the  virtues  of  the 
earth,  she  is  lovelier  now,  whei^anraycd  in  the 
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unfading  charms  of  a  glorified  spirit.  It  is  self- 
ishness, therefore,  in  mc  to  complain  of  a  dis- 
pensation of  Heaven,  which  has  taken  her  from 
a  world  that  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and  has  left 
me  only  this  memorial  of  her  lovely  features." 
On  saying  these  words.  I  took  out  the  iniuiaturc 
from  my  bosom,  and  slipping  the  golden  chain 
over  my  head,  put  the  open  picture  into  l.ady 
Monteith's  hand.  She  expressed  her  admiration 
of  the  countenance,  and  handed  the  case  to  her 
daughter,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  the  portrait 
for  a  minute — then  lifting  her  eyes  glistening  with 
tears,  she  said  to  me,  "How  unfortunate,  that 
one  so  lovely  should  have  been  deceived  into  a 
fatal  marriage,  ami  thus  taken  from  a  gentleman 
who  could  appreciate  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and 
would  have  made  her  happy.  How  unfortu- 
nate!" I  felt  that  this  was  not  a  fashionable 
compliment,  but  the  unstudied  effusion  of  a  sym- 
pathetic heart;  and  I  loved  the  beautiful  speaker 
for  the  interest  she  took  in  my  ill-fated  love  and 
its  more  ill-fated  object. 

Whcu  I  expressed  a  desire  to  copy  the  article 
in  the  newspaper,  which  aunnunced  my  Judith's 
melancholy  death,  a  search  was  instantly  made 
among  Sir  David's  files,  and  the  paper  beiug  pro- 
duced, I  read  as  follows  : 

"Died,  at  the  village  of  Clairfont,  in  the  south 
of  France,  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  (April.) 
Nathan  Bcusaddi,  late  Banker  of  London;  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  mouth,  his  daughter, 
the  unhappy  wife  of  Patrick  Bramiigan.  She 
had  gone  with  her  father  to  seek  health  and  re- 
tirement for  him  and  for  herself,  from  unpropi- 
tious  skies  and  more  unpropitious  connexions. 
But  bright  suns  and  kind  strangers  could  neither 
restore  their  bodies  to  health,  nor  their  hearts  to 
enjoyment.  They  have  found  repose  in  the 
grave.  This  notice  is  sent  by  a  surviving  friend ; 
that  all  who  yet  care  for  a  once  flourishing,  but 
now  ruiued  family,  may  know  the  sad  fate  of  the 
father  and  the  daughter  who  trusted  and  were 
betrayed." 

I  full  so  melancholy,  after  reading  this  notice, 
that  I  took  leave  of  the  worthy  baronet  and  his 
family;  although  kindly  invited  to  become  their 
guest,  during  as  many  days  as  I  might  choose  to 
remain  in  London.  I  could  stay  no  longer  in  a 
city  where  such  distressing  intelligence  came  upon 
mc,  aud  where  all  was  strange  and  now  gloomy 
to  my  imagination.  I  hurried  over  to  Paris, 
where  I  spent  a  fortnight,  ami  endeavored  to  di- 
vert my  melancholy  thoughts  by  looking  at  the 
gay  sights  of  that  metropolis  of  pleasure.  But  I 
bad  come  in  vain ;  unless  it  were  that  I  purchas- 
ed some  books  aud  other  articles  for  my  retreat 
in  Seclusaval,  to  which  I  designed  now  to  con- 
fine myself,  as  soon  as  I  could  make  the  ne- 
cessary prep^tious.    From  Paris  1  went  to  the  I 


south,  into  the  districts  where  wiue  and  silk  are 
cultivated.  Here  I  eugaged  four  protestnnt  fami- 
lies to  come  over  aud  settle  on  my  estate.  My 
object  was  to  employ  them  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  the  mulberry,  in  a  warm  sandy  valley 
of  my  estate — a  place  thought  to  be  excellently 
adapted  to  these  productions.  I  visited  Clair- 
font. and  with  difficulty  found  the  obscure  gravee 
of  Bensaddi  and  his  daughter.  No  inscription 
marked  the  spot — no  friend  resorted  to  it  with 
tears.  The  sexton,  after  some  consideration, 
pointed  out  the  two  hillocks,  side  by  si.le.  "This, 
(said  he,)  is  the  father's,  and  this  the  daughter's." 
"This.  then,  (said  I.)  is  my  Judith's  grave!"  It 
w  as  all  that  I  could  say.  I  shed  a  thousand  bit- 
ter tears  on  the  holy  earth ;  and  having  thus  re- 
corded my  grief,  I  went  to  Bordeaux. 

Near  the  last  of  September,  1  embarked  with 
my  colonists  for  Philadelphia,  w  here  we  landed 
after  a  voyage  of  five  weeks.  Here  I  chartered 
a  schooner  to  carry  my  colonists,  my  water  pipes, 
and  various  articles  of  furniture  to  Charleston, 
the  port  most  convenient  to  Seclusaval.  I  in- 
tended to  go  by  land  directly  to  my  native  coun- 
try of  Rockbridge,  and  after  seeing  my  friends 
there,  to  continue  my  journey  to  Seclusaval,  to 
travel  theuce  no  more,  uutil  I  passed  "the  bourne 
from  which  no  travel  returns." 

Iu  Philadelphia  I  made  a  safe  investment  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  obtained  for  my 
gold  mine.  The  stocks  which  I  purchased  then 
and  afterw  ards,  would  altogether,  yield  me  a  rev- 
euue  of  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  DREAMS, 
i. 

The  moonbeam*  wavered  across  the  spot, 

Where  an  infant  gently  slept. 
And  beside  hi*  couch  an  untiring  watch 

The  fair  young  mother  kept. 
She  watched  with  the  beautiful  smile  of  love, 

Hut  an  angel  was  watching  too — 
And  a  my  from  her  wing*  an  she  floated  by 

On  the  slumbering  child  she  threw. 

II. 

His  innocent  face  grows  warm  and  bright, 

The  red  lips  softly  part. 
And  each  breath  thut  the  rosy  sleeper  draws 

Is  a  joy. throb  from  the  heart : 
His  spirit  is  sporting  'mid  strange  delights, 

Rich  bowers — and  happier  beams, 
Than  any  that  fall  on  our  pilgrim-path— 

Except  in  the  bliss  of  dreams. 
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III. 

A  boy  wot  running  amid  tbe  flower?, 

And  chasing  the  insects  gny — 
Till  beneath  a  shadowing  rose-tree's  bloom, 

He  wearily  paused  from  piny. 
He  sank  on  ibe  turf— nnd  Sleep  flew  down — 

And  smilingly  kissed  his  eyes — 
He  dreamed — and  hist  dreams  were  of  lovelier  fiel.ls- 

Eneirclcd  by  sunnier  skies. 

IV. 

A  beautiful  maiden  with  pensive  brow 

Had  passively  sunk  to  rest — 
With  her  white  arm*  folded  in  Cirecion  grace 

On  her  peacefnlly  heaving  breast. 
8 be  lay  like  a  Nymph  on  a  coral  couch, 

Faultlessly  fair,  and  free— 
And  tbe  dimples  were  soft  that  crossed  her  check, 

As  light,  on  a  6 tar- gemmed  i 


Tbe  spirit  of  gentle  dreams  flew  by, 

And  potted  on  her  pinions  near ; 
She  thought  thut  her  sister  had  strayed  from  Heaven, 

And  was  penshely  sleeping  there. 
Like  the  bird  of  the  rainbow-glancing  wings, 

She  hummed  in  her  car  a  strain, 
That  tbe  spirit*  sing  in  their  sparkling  clime, 

To  recall  her  to  bliss  aguin. 


VI. 


A  Poet  was  conning  the  fervid  verse, 

Of  a  Bard,  most  dear  to  him, 
And  the  midnight  lamp  grew  dull  and  pale, 

And  the  lettered  page  grew  dim. 
He  closed  the  volume,  and  sought  his  rest, 

With  a  niiud  and  heart  on  flame, 
The  Poet  was  poor,  and  his  couch  was  mean, 

Dut  be  dreamed  that  night  of  fame. 

VII. 

A  weary  man,  worn  down  with  toil, 

In  life's  tumultuous  mart; 
Wended  his  way  to  his  silent  home, 

With  a  heavily-laden  heart. 
His  borne  was  dreary,  his  soul  was  sad, 

Rut  his  tUrp  waa  rife  with  gleams 
From  tbe  sun  of  a  far  Ely?ian  shore— 

From  tbe  glorious  laud  of  dreams. 

VIII. 

A  way-worn  wnnderer,  bowed  with  years, 

Reclined  'neath  a  sunset-sky. 
And  watched  the  rnvs  of  the  fuding  eve, 

And  the  river  that  murmured  by. 
The  tu  ilight  air  was  sweet  and  calm, 

As  tbe  tones  of  a  well-strung  lute; 
And  the  old  man's  fevered  brow  grew  cool, 

As  be  sat  by  tbe  threshold  mute. 

IX. 

Then  dreams  he  dreamed  of  departed  days. 

As  be  languidly  rested  there, 
His  withered  limbs  seemed  strong 

And  his  spirit  scorned  despair. 


And  down  from  Heaven  there  loll  the  i 
Thut  had  thrilled  him  in  happier  times, 

And  bad  liDumcd  bis  heart,  like  the  holy  hymn 
Of  Virgins  at  tespei -chimes. 

X. 

O!  shadowy  realm!  that  lies  between 

A  barren  mix!  thirsty  strand. 
Ami  the  bree/.y  wu\e*  of  the  golden  sea, 

That  hive  the  Immortal  land. 
O!  shadow y  realm  !  there  sometimes  cumo 

Ou  thy  strange  wind's  music-wings, 
Faint  echoes  of  songs  that  we  have  not  heard, 

Dim  glimpses  of  unseen  things. 

XI. 

Ethereal  spirit  of  blissful  dreams, 

Thou  art  not  the  child  of  ni«hl, 
For  thine  eyes  are  sunny  as  summer  rills. 

And  thy  form  is  girt  with  light  : 
Au  angel  stirring  the  sluggish  thought, 

Thou  com'st  when  darkness  lowers, 
But  thy  path  is  marked  by  u  million  beams, 

And  thy  words  ure  wrought  in  flowers. 

P.  II.  H. 


THE  ROMANS  IN  GERMANY. 

History  tenches  two  great  lessons;  one  is 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  development  and 
education  of  the  human  race,  the  other  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  an  seen  in  the  individual. 
The  moral  evil  that  has  existed  in  the  world,  and 
lhat  still  continues  to  exist,  through  the  free 
agency  of  humatt  action,  is  among  the  dark 
things  that  perplex  the  utiderstauding;  but  after 
all  our  speculations  on  this  subject;  this  "burthen 
of  the  mystery."  that  weighs  upou  the  reasoning 
mind  and  the  devout  spirit,— we  can  only  arrive 
at  oue  conclusion— it  is  "past  finding  out." 
Then  comes  the  consolation  of  Faith  : 

"God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  he  will  make  it  plain." 

He  will  make  it  plain  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
and  we,  in  the  mean  time,  may  strengthen  our 
confidence  in  the  benevolence  and  w  isdom  of  his 
government  by  a  retrospect  of  w  hat  men  are  aud 
what  they  have  been.  W  hen  we  look  "  far  back 
iu  the  ages,"  we  find  mau,  everywhere,  civilized 
as  well  as  barbarous,  warriug  with  his  ft-llow- 
man;  tribe  against  tribe,  aud  nation  against 
nation.  In  modern  times  the  sword  is  still  the 
arbitrator  between  slates  mutually  offended,  but 
the  progress  of  humanity  mollifies  the  manifesta- 
tions of  hostility.  The  sacrifice  of  life  is  less, 
honors  accorded  to  conquerors  are  not  so  vain- 
glorious, unscrupulous  aggression  is  more  rare,— 
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and  counsels  of  peace  are  more  likely  to  prevail 
in  this  age  than  iu  those  times  when  booty,  and 
rausoms,  ami  increase  of  territory,  instigated  the 
enterprises  of  the  warrior.    In  our  time  the  de- 


his  successor,  have  found  their  fame  iu  the  narra- 
tive of  Tacitus.  The  individual  characters  of 
Arminius  and  Germauicus  redeem  the  German 
and  the  Human  w  arrior,  alike,  from  the  reproach 


fence  of  a  contested  right,  or  the  extinction  of  a  which  pure  humanity,  or  short-sighted  views,  is 
positive  evil  are  the  pretences,  if  not  the  justifi-  ever  ready  to  cast  upon  "the  warrior's  excel- 
lence."   The  reader  of  .Schiller  in  the  translation 
of  Coleridge  will  remember  the  admonition  of  a 


cation,  of  a  declaration  of  war.  The  frightful 
details  of  ancient,  or  mediaeval  warfare,  do  not 
staiu  the  chronicles  of  reccut  encounters  between 
armies. 

War  in  every  age  brings  in  its  train,  misery, 
destruction,  death  and  sorrow  ;  but  even  these  have 
their  compensations.  Good  is  often  brought  out 
of  all  this  evil.  •»  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
tbee  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  wilt  thou  re- 
strain," says  the  Psalmist,  aud  the  results  of  war 
between  nations  to  ascertain  aud  establish  their 
separate  and  conflicting  iuterests,  emiucutly 
prove  this  assumption. 

The  ferocity  of  Koman  aggression:  the  sweep- 
ing measures  of  the  conqueror,  sometimes  up- 


later  age  which  the  Geruinu  warrior  gives  to  his 


— "  There  exintn 
A  higher  tbuti  iIip  warrior's  excellence. 
In  war  it  wit",  war  in  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vuM  iiihI  "milieu  iW>  of  vioh  ni  c 
AiUcnttire*  wild,  mid  wutioVr*  of  tho  mom.  tit — 
Tln-M'  are  not  tlicv,  my  win,  thiit  geuerate, 
The  calm,  the  hli«*tul,  tlie  emJoriop  vrightv. 

IIWIrwrfrM.    CVerurye'*  traction. 

"The  enduring  mighty"  was  an  essential  at- 
tribute of  the  German  champiouaud  his  Koiuan 
cuemy.  The  moral  beauty  which  attaches  to 
rooting  the  usages  of  a  past  lime,  and  giving  the  memory  of  both  lias  disposed  the  writer  to 
law,  where  life  was  spared,  without  regard  to  the  present  them  to  the  popular  reader.  Contem- 
babits  or  feeliugs  of  the  conquered,  turning  free-  !  plating  them,  be  may  learn  that  while  the  better 
dom  to  bondage,  and  rending  the  tendcrest  tics  influences  of  Christianity  never  penetrated  to 
in  domestic  life,  is  an  nw  ful  exhibition  of  the  self-  these  valiant  hearts,  the  pure  affections  of  the  pa- 
ishuess  and  inhumanity  of  uuregeucrate  man.  triot  aud  the  family  might  animate  the  breast  of 
But  there  is  another  view  of  all  this, — the  "de-  'men  who  only  felt  the  law  of  love  after  the  dic- 
stroyers"  and  "  plagues  of  men"  have  another  I  tates  of  nature.  Cod  has  never  left  himself 
mission  besides  the  work  of  destruction,  or  the  without  witness  iu  the  human  heart.  In  the  most 
drawing  of  Wars.  The  iuflictiou  of  suffering  is  corrupted  countries  and  ages  there  have  ever  been 
an  initiatory  process;  the  dual  couscqueuce  is  those  whose  goodness  aud  greatness,  could  not 
overruled  by  a  Disposer  who  sees  the  end  from  be  adulterated  by  false  maxims,  selfish  passious, 
the  beginning,  and  who,  iu  his  good  pleasure,  at  or  unworthy  motives.    Such  were  Arminius  aud 


length,  changes  the  subjugating  power  into  the 
civiliziug,  or  the  rectifying.  Thus  was  it  with 
Koman  domination;  it  hewed  its  way  among 
faatf-savage  tribes,  and  planted  the  useful  arts, 
the  language,  aud  the  laws  of  Home,  where 
uothing  iu  w  isdom  resembling  them,  had  existed 
before,  and  thus  fused  together  the  mind  of  the 


Cermanicus.  Happy  arc  they,  w  ho  better  in- 
structed, manifest,  living  aud  dying,  the  same 
fidelity  to  principle,  the  same  constancy,  the  same 
domestic  affections,  tho  same  untiring  cuergy  in 
action. 

The  first  ingress  of  the  Germans  to  Italy,  re- 
lated iu  history,  occurred  11.  C.  113.    A  wild 


eloquent  Greek  w  ith  that  of  the  boorish  Belgian  and  unknow  n  tribe  crossed  tho  Danube,  aud 


and  the  painted  llrilon.  New  elements  of  social 
happiness,  moral  improvement,  and  intellectual 
elevation  w  ere  introduced  into  the  life  of  w  estern 
Europe  by  the  ambition  of  a  Human  general, 
and  expanded  into  good  fruits  arouud  (he  con- 
fines of  a  Human  camp. 

Tho  frontiers  of  cultivated  Italy  invited  the 
ravages  of  northern  barbarians,  from  a  period 
not  ascertained  ;  and  aficr  centuries  of  conflict 
they  seized  upon  the  fair  territory  they  had  so 
long  coveted,  aud  compelled  the  mighty  to  bear 
the  yoke  they  had  so  often  imposed.  Of  the 
Roman  wars  with  Germany  the  history  is  most 
interesting.  Tho  commencement  of  these  wars 
is  lost  iu  the  obscurity  of  unrecorded  time,  but 
some  of  the  heroes  ou  both  sides,  who  dis- 


appeared upou  the  Alps  where  Koman  t roups 
guarded  the  passes  into  Italy,  aud  defeated  the 
Human  Consul.  Papirius  Carbo,  iu  the  moun- 
tains of  the  present  Styria.  This  was  a  retalia- 
tory act  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  They  first 
offered  friendly  terms  to  Carbo,  to  which  he  con- 
sented and  then  deceived  them,  for  he  provided 
them  with  false  guides,  whom  they  trusted  in 
good  faith,  aud  who  of  design  led  them  astray. 
Carbo  iu  the  meantime  circumventing  them  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  them  ;  he  was,  however,  se- 
verely punished,  and  took  flight  from  their  ven- 
geance. Treachery,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  iu- 
duces  implacable  enmity.  From  this  breach  of 
faith  arose  a  long  course  of  provocations,  as- 
saults, and  reprisals,  between  the  Germau  tribes 


tinguisbed  themselves  iu  the  age  of  Augustus, aud  laud  their  Southern  neighbors. 
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These  tribes,  under  many  subdivisions,  are  I 
known  in  history  by  the  general  titles  of  Cimbri  i 
and  Teutones;  the  former  from  the  Cimbrie 
Chersonese,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the 
latter  from  the  more  extended  German  territory. 
These,  ami  some  other  tribes  of  Gaul  and  Swit- 
zerland, demanded  for  themselves  a  portion  of 
Southern  Gaul  which  the  Romans  refused  them. 
The  Germans  resolved  to  obtain  by  fire  and 
sword  what  they  could  not  acquire  by  treaty. 

Four  Roman  armies  were  successively  defeat- 
ed, and  almost  annihilated,  by  the  Teutones  and 
their  confederates.  The  Romans,  intent  upon 
conquering  the  world,  finding  such  formidable 
adversaries  in  these  barbarians,  sent  against  them 
another  large  army  under  command  of  Marcus 
Mauling  and  the  eonsul  Scipio.  These  genorals 
disagreed,  and  the  enemy  took  advautage  of 
their  discordant  counsels.  The  consequence  was 
an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies,  in  a  memorable  battle  between  the  hostile 
powers.  The  Romans,  thereafter,  regarded  this 
day  of  signal  defeat  as  the  most  unlucky  in  their 
calendar.  The  euemy  did  not  prosecute  their 
success  by  entering  Italy,  but  gave  the  Romaus 
time  to  recover  themselves. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  genius  of  Caius 
Marius,  a  rude,  proud  man,  but  a  valiant  war- 
rior, asserted  itself  conspicuously,  and  he  was 
commissioned  to  execute  summary  vengeance 
upon  these  terrific  German  foes.  This  enter- 
prise ended  in  a  battle  fatal  to  the  Germans  and 
triumphant  to  the  Romans.  In  the  course  of 
this  war  the  barbarians  first  obtaiued  a  view  of 
the  fertile  plains  of  Upper  Italy.  It  was  about 
one  century  beforo  tho  birth  of  Christ  that  the 
Cimbri,  from  the  cold  latitudes  of  Jutland,  pen- 
etrated into  the  rich  and  beautiful  country  still 
renowned  for  the  culture  of  its  fields,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  products.  They  delayed  going 
at  once  and  directly  to  Rome  ;  the  charms  of  the 
country  enchanted  them.  Instead  of  their  rudo 
camp  beneath  the  opeu  heaveus,  they  now  ac- 
customed themselves  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  arts  and  industry 
that  procure  for  man  the  comforts  of  a  home. 
The  invader*,  however,  did  uot  long  enjoy  un- 
rlonded  skies  and  balmy  air,  they  were  soon 
ejected  from  this  forced  occupation.  Marius  re- 
turned into  Italy  from  the  defeat  of  the  Teutones 
and  tbeir  allies  to  finish  the  work  so  prosperously 
advanced.  A  very  hot  day  in  the  month  of  July 
exterminated  sixty  thousand  of  the  euemy,  and 
made  as  many  prUouers.  Multitudes  of  women 
who  followed  their  hushauds,  witnessing  their 
fate,  cast  their  little  childreu  beneath  the  wagon 
wheels,  and  under  the  feet  of  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  then  killed  themselves. 

Thus  was  coucluded  this  severe  and  bitter 


war;  but  Providence  inflicted  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion upon  the  Humans  for  their  cruelties  to  the 
foe.  The  boys  and  youths  made  prisoners  in 
these  battles  were  distributed  over  Italy  as  slaves. 
The  blood  of  their  fathers  and  brothers  cried  to 
them  from  the  ground,  and  vengeance  festered 
in  their  hearts  until  it  broke  out  in  the  Servile 
war  uuder  their  ill-fated  leader,  Spartacus. 

Not  quite  fifty  years  after  this  defeat  of  the 
Germans,  the  fruitful  pastures  and  full  granaries 
of  Italy  tempted  the  same  race  to  advance  once 
more  into  that  country,  butCa?sar  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  legions  in  Gaul,  and  profited  of 
his  position  to  arrest  their  designs  and  turn  them 
to  his  own  advantage.  He  not  only  frustrated 
their  plans  but  drew  them  to  his  service.  They 
were  ever  ready  to  go  forth  for  booty  and  for  the 
love  of  war.  Many  joined  the  legious.  and  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  Pompey  fled,  they 
afforded  Caesar  important  aids.  Germans  were 
ever  after  employed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Ro- 
man armies.  Their  partially  subjugated  couutry 
was  held  precariously  by  the  Romans  after  the 
death  of  Ca?sar,  and  the  emperor  Augustus  and 
his  successors  proved  to  be  less  merciful  masters 
than  the  great  Julius.  German  soldiers  and 
German  slaves  were  iu  request  under  the  Em- 
pire, aud  the  barbarous  tribes,  still  tenacious  of 
their  liberties,  often  resisted  the  Roman  mandate 
and  the  Roman  sword.  Drusus,  the  son  of  the 
empress  Livia,  was  commissioned  by  his  step- 
father, Augustus,  to  enforce  the  imperial  will 
upon  these  refractory  subjects.  B.  C.  1M2;  and 
after  the  accidental  death  of  Drusus,  his  brother 
Tiberius  was  employed  iu  the  same  service, 
A.D.  3. 

The  Roman  policy  was  never  so  blind  as  to 
disregard  conciliation  in  aid  of  force.  Friend- 
ship aud  indulgence  iu  some  instances,  relieved 
the  bitterness  of  subjection,  aud  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  a  conquered  provinco  so  much  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  provincials  that  they 
felt  aud  acknowledged  the  benefits  thus  derived. 
Not  so  tho  Germau  tribes,  they  could  uot  wil- 
lingly and  tamely  merge  their  identity  in  new  and 
foreign  relations.  Their  courage  uever  slept; 
they  always  brooded  over  their  own  emancipa- 
tion. Though  the  Roman  civilization  had  some 
attractions  for  the  German  mind,  they  still  held 
to  their  own  independence  as  their  best  posses- 
sion. Nothing  had  pow  er  to  extinguish  in  them 
this  national  spirit. 

A  multitude  of  German  youths,  were  led  by 
divers  causes  at  different  times  to  Rome;  some 
in  military  service,  some  as  hostages,  and  some 
as  deputies,  and  all  w  ith  a  view  to  win  their  affec- 
tious,  ami  assimilate  them  to  the  Roman  charac- 
ter. Rut  iu  the  metropolis  ol  the  world  they  be- 
held uo  geuuine  liberty;  no  liberty  of  action,  I 
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liberty  of  speech.    Slavery  <»f  tho  mind  prevailed  |  the  will  and  imposition  of  magisterial  power, 
every  w  here.    Meanness  by  the  side  of  arrogance    The  Herman*  dwelling  in  their  own  Father- land 
dissipation,  idleness,  flattery,  duplicity  ;  selfish-  revolted  with  consummate  disgust  against  the 
ness  banned  with  selfishness,  entered  iuto  all  dialect  of  conquerors;  the  sad  proof  of  their 
the  eommcrce  of  life.    The  moral  character  of  own  subjection.    They  were  likewise  Glled  with 
this  mistress*  of  the  world,  the    'queen  of  na-  inward  rage  at  the  view  of  the  lictors  rod*,  the 
tions,"  is  described  justly  by  St.  Paul  in  the  first  fasces  of  the  Itoinan  governor— attributes  of  his 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Roman  Christians —  '  power,  awarding  corporal  puuishujeut  or  death 
'•as  they  did  not  like  to  retaiu  God  in  their  at  his  pleasure.    Nothing  was  more  degrading 
kuowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  to  the  free  Herman  mind  than  corporal  punish- 
mind" — ••  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness."  j  ment ;  the  disgrace  of  the  most  abject  slavery. 
Such  a  people  are  not  formed  for  any  dominion  The  power  of  punishment  they  did  not  even 
but  the  transient  ascendancy  of  physical  force,  allow  to  their  own  princes,  but  conceded  it  to  the 
To  be  ruled  by  such  masters  implies  the  lowest  divinity  himself,  who  alone  proclaimed  the  sea- 
moral  power  iu  the  oppressed  party.    To  the  teuce  through  the  voice  of  his  priests. 
German  residents  in  Koine  subjection  to  Roman  |    Their  wrath,  however,  durst  not  give  itself  ut- 
inasters  seemed  of  all  things  most  disgraceful.  ,  terance,  nor  did  they  combine  for  their  owudelive- 
When  these  young  men  became  acquainted  with  rnuce  till  oue  great  spirit  drew  the  disaffected  to 
the  military  discipline  of  the  Roman*,  when  ihey  |  himself,  and  called  iuto  action  those  dormant  eo- 
learucd  their  better  policy,  aud  their  craftiness,  ergies  that  only  waited  for  a  leader  to  rend  their 
withal;  which  last  they  saw  employed  jt)  the  op- .  foreign  chaius  as  Samson  rent  and  cast  off  the 
pression  of  their  country,  they  determined  to  green  withs  of  his  enemies.    The  Cherusci  were 
apply  their  knowledge  to  it*  redemption,  await- j  a  tiihe  that  dwelt  ou  the  batiks  of  toe  Weser. 
iug  calmly  but  resolutely  li:  occasion.  j  Their  pi  ince  was  Segiiuer,  and  his  sou  was  Armin- 

Notwithstauding  the  evils  of  Roman  domiua-  ius,  iu  modern  times  called  Hermann.  This  name, 
tion  the  Germans  were  in  some  respects  improved  now,  has  been  eudeared  to  the  Teutouic  race  for 
by  its  influence.    Intercourse  with  the  strangers  ,  nearly  two  thousand  years ;  the  son  of  the  prince 
softened  their  manners.    Markets  were  estab-  and  tho  peasant  bears  it  alike,  in  commemo- 
lished  about  the  Roman  camps;  the  commodi- 1  ration  of  a  man  whose  mighty  will  and  glorious 
ties  of  Italy  displaced  the  coarse  provisions  of  deeds  rescued  their  ancestors  from  degradation; 
the  German  food  and  apparel,  and  the  natives :  from  submission  to  a  power  that  aimed  to  blend 
began  to  purchase  and  barter.    Even  the  heavens  |  (be  uame  and  nature  of  the  German  with  the 
and  the  earth,  says  a  Roman  writer,  appeared  to  j  speech  aud  the  character  of  the  Roman, 
be  more  gentle  and  mild,  for  the  forests  were  clear-  |    Armiuius  was  oue  of  those  youths  sent  to 
ed.  and  bridges  and  dykes  were  built  across  the  Rome  to  imbibe,  if  bo  might,  the  elements  of  the 
morasses.    The  Romans  bad  done  this,  and  their  Romau  civilization,  aud  to  learu  the  military  die- 
laws  and  refinements  began  to  take  effect.    In  t-'ipline.    In  Rome  he  acquired  the  dignity  of  a 
the  midst  of  ancient  oaks  might  beseeu  the  legal  Roman  citizen  aud  kuigbt,  aud  he  returned  to 
institutions  and  poaceablefuuctiouariesof  Roman  his  couutry  well-instructed  and  practised  in  all 
nppointmeut.  w  hile  three  legions  kept  guard  in  ;  'ho  arts  of  war  and  peace.    But  his  heart  was 
the  neighboring  camps  and  forts.    The  games  "hole;  he  never  weut  over  to  the  enemy.  In 
and  feats  of  the  Romans  also  made  familiar  to  »he  policy  aud  manuers  of  the  Romaus  be  only 
the  Teutouic  people,  harmonised  the  feelings  of  saw  the  ruiu  of  bis  couutrymen.    No  arts  nor 
the  different  natives  of  Germauy  and  Italy.    A  luxury  could  compensate  them  for  loss  of  the  un- 
wise and  benevolent  governor,  Sentius  Saturn-  tioual  spirit;  the  independence  of  their  national 
inus,  contributed  much  to  these  improvements,  existeuce.    To  avert  such  a  consummation  be- 
but  his  successor.  Varus,  a  weak  and  selfish  man,  came  the  business  of  his  life,  and  conferring  with 
without  personal  dignity,  soon  lost  the  authority  tho  noblest  ainoug  the  subject  tribes  he  iuspired 
exercised  by  Sentius.    All  judicial  proceedings  ,  ibeir  courage,  aud  prepared  them  to  aim  a  final 


were  carried  on  in  tho  Latiu  language,  and  the 
▼ery  presence  of  the  Romans  was  the  utterance 
of  a  strange  tongue.    Modern  Germans  iu  the 


blow  at  their  foreign  masters.  In  order  to  effect 
their  design  they  euticed  Varus  and  his  army  fur- 
ther from  the  Rhiue  to  the  Tetitobarger  forest, 


very  heart  of  our  population  cling  pertinaciously  j  not  far  from  the  Weser,  that  a  rebelliou  which  bad 
to  their  own  language;— it  is  the  proper  organ  of  broken  out  there  might  be  quelled.    Varus,  ill- 
tbeir  peculiar  ideas  and  habits; — to  banish  it  informed  of  the  perils  of  this  expedition,  i 
from  their  daily  life  would  be  to  deprive  them- 
selves and  their  children  of  an  endeared  heredi- 
tary possession ;  they  only  accept  the  language 

of  an  adoptod  country  through  a  necessity  above  1  prince  of  the  Cherusci,  who  warned  him  against 


unwittingly  to  their  purpt 

The  Roman  governor  might  have  escaped 
his  fate  had  he  listened  to  Segestes.  likewise  a 
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Arrninius.  Varus,  blind  to  the  abyss  which  yawned  j  quest,  they  only  wished  to  secure  their  freedom ; 
beneath  his  feet,  refused  the  counsel  of  Sej;cstee.  i  such  was  the  nature  of  their  alliance,  and  after 
trusting  in  the  professions  of  Arrninius  and  his 'danger  whs  removed  each  returned  to  his  home, 
confederates,  that  they  would  take  the  part  of  I  When  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire  he  en- 
tbe  Romans  against  the  revoltere.  The  Roman  trusted  the  command  iu  Germany  to  the  son  of 
forces  were  misguided  in  the  midst  of  the  Teuto-  his  brother  Drusus.  thence  called  Germauicus. 


burger  forest,  and  there  the  auxiliaries  they  had  de- 
pended on  were  suddenly  joined  by  numbers  who 
fell  upon  them.  Varus  in  this  unexpected  crisis, 
soon  found  that  all  was  lost,  and  after  the  Roman 
i,  in  the  moment  of  despair,  cast  himself 
own  sword.  Many  of  the  leaders  fol- 
lowed his  example,  whilst  the  whole  army  was 
either  made  prisoners  or  killed ;  very  few  es- 
caping. 

Tacitus,  not  without  plausibility,  calls  Arrnin- 
ius in  this  transaction  an  "  incendiary."  Thus 
was  annihilated  an  army  of  40,000  men,  Romans 
aod  auxiliaries.  This  was  the  day  of  retribution 
from  an  oppressed,  freedom-loving,  but  still  sav- 
age people.  The  victorious  Germans  offered  up 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  prisoners  upon 
the  altars  of  their  gods;  others  who  retained  their 
lives  were  consigned  to  menial  services.  Some 
of  high  rank,  who  in  Rome  were  eligible  to  the 
Senate,  that  venerable  patrician  body,  concluded 
their  miserable  lives  as  the  herdsmen  of  German 
flocks,  or  as  the  porters  of  German  gates.  Did 
they  never  remember  in  the  weary  days  of  their 
captivity  the  atrocities  of  the  Romau  slavery  as 
it  had  for  ages  been  suffered  in  Italy  ? 

This  great  victory  of  the  Teutoburger  forest  is 
regarded  by  the  German  people  as  the  estahlish- 


Germanicus  was  the  idol  of  the  Roman  people, 
as  his  deceased  father  had  been.  His  beautiful 
person,  his  gracious  manners,  his  admirable 
mind,  his  ardent  love  of  Romo,  aud  bis  spotless 
moral  nature  drew  to  him  "golden  opiuions" 
from  all  conditions  of 


-  To  see  him  was  to  love  him,  lo  name  him  wa*  to  praise." 

The  antagonism  of  such  men  as  Arrninius  and 
Germauicus  gives  dignity  to  history  ;— it  infuses 
a  moral  element  into  the  inferior  attribute  of  phy- 
sical force.  We  wish  that  such  noble  beings  had 
had  another  field  for  the  expression  of  their  gen- 
erous sentiment;  but  when  the  world  is  uot  pre- 
pared for  the  services  of  peace,  he  who  carries  a 
tnaguanimous  soul  into  the  strife  of  nations,  ex- 
hibits to  his  followers,  his  foes,  and  mankind,  that 
exalted  character  that  is  conspicuously  the  glory, 
and  the  sanctification  of  peace.  It  is  melancholy 
to  read  the  exploits  of  Germanicus,  that  be,  to 
vindicate  aud  retrieve  the  Romau  power,  should 
ravage  a  country  for  fifty  miles  round  a  German 
temple,  aud  that  neither  youth  nor  age.  feminine 
weukuess,  nor  iufant  innocence,  were  spared  by 
him.  He  thus  struck  terror  into  the  German 
tribes  in  the  year  of  Christ  14. 

Tho  next  year  Armiuius  was  prepared  to  cn- 


ment  of  their  freedom,  and  the  nationality  pre-  counter  the  Romao  arms.    Segestes  hated  by 


served  intact  from  that  day  to  this.  »•  We.  the 
descendants  of  the  brave  mcu  who  achieved  this 
deliverance,"  says  the  unauitnous  voice  of  Germa- 
ny, "are  indebted  to  it  for  the  unmixed  German 
blood  that  flows  iu  our  veins,  and  for  the  pure 
German  souods  pronouueed  by  our  tongue." 
Intelligence  of  this  victory  produced  universal 
alarm  and  mourniug  in  Rome,  while  the  Ger- 
mans were  full  of  rejoicing,  and  storming  the 
forts  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  they  soon 
cleared  the  whole  couutry  of  the  Romans.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  was  beside  himself,  and  fre- 
quently exclaimed  :  "  Oh  Varus,  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions  !"  For  some  months  he  allowed 
bus  beard  to  grow,  the  guards  of  the  city  were 
doubled  that  no  riot  might  occur,  the  Germans 
were  despatched  from  Rome  as  men  hateful  aud 
dangerous  to  the  State,  and  even  the  German 
body-guard  of  the  Emperor  was  conveyed  to 
distant  islands. 

Tiberius,  the  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  was 
sent  with  a  rapidly-collected  army  to  the  Rhine 
to  meet  the  expected  incursions  of  the  enemy,  I  titude. 

but,  to  bis  astonishment,  he  fouud  every  thing     Segestes,  knowing  well  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
The  Germans  were  not  intent  upon  con-1  mancaptive.  pleaded  for  the  mitigation  of  her  lot  in 
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bis  tribe  aud  besieged  iu  hisowu  quarters,  called 
upon  him,  Germanicus,  for  assistance,  which  was 
readily  accorded.  A  domestic  motive  exaspera- 
ted the  hatred  of  Segestes  and  Armiuius.  The 
latter  loved  Thusnelda,  the  third  daughleror  Se- 
gestes. This  German  maiden  was  animated  by 
the  heroic  spirit  of  her  couutry-wotneu.  She 
loved  the  cause  of  her  couutry  iu  despite  of  her 
father's  adhcreuce  to  Rome,  and  she  loved  with 
a  profounder  sentiment  the  hero  who  defended 
that  cause.  Segestes  refused  her  to  the  suit  of 
Armiuius,  but  the  lover,  uot  so  repulsed,  seized 
bis  mistress,  all  williug.  and  bore  her  from  the 
paternal  dwelling  to  bis  own.  Her  father,  how- 
ever, recaptured  her,  aud  brought  her  back  to  his 
own  abode.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Armiuius 
in  order  to  recover  his  wife.  Germauicus  at  this 
time  dispersed  the  besiegers,  while  he  made  pri- 
soner of  Thusnelda,  and  afterwards  sent  the  un- 
happy woman  to  Rome.  Thusnelda,  less  the 
daughter  of  Segestes  thau  the  wife  of  Arrninius, 
bore  her  hard  fate  with  more  than  Roman  for* 
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terms  appealing  with  dignity  to  Roman  generosity. 
That  my  daughter  is  your  prisoner,"  said  he  with 
firmness  to  Germanicus,  "I  own,  in  your  own 
breast  it  lies  whether  you  treat  her  as  the  wire  or 
Arminius  or  the  daughter  of  Segestes."  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  humaner  suggestion  took  effect 
in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  unfortunate 
lady  heard  this  speech  without  visible  emotion. 
She  stood  with  other  female  captives  in  the  pre- 
seuce  of  the  victorious  Germanicus,  of  her  father, 
who  had  in  fact  brought  this  fate  upon  her. 
ami  other  witness  deeply  concerned  for  her,  but 
so  had  she  armed  herself  to  bear,  that  no  tear 
fell  from  her  eyes,  nor  oue  supplicating  word  from 
her  lips.  She  heard  her  doom  with  bauds 
meekly  clasped  upon  her  bosom,  and  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  was  soon  after  con- 
veyed to  Ravenna,  where,  says  the  historiau, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  though  she  wore  out 
life  as  an  exile,  never  forgot  her  husband,  nor  her 
rank  as  his  wife. 

Segestes  defended  the  part  he  had  taken  upon 
principles  that  vindicated  his  integrity  if  not  his 
window.  "  I  have."  he  thus  spoke,  "  approved 
my  faith  and  adherence  to  the  Romau  people 
because  I  believed  their  purposes  must  conduce 
alike  to  the  benefit  of  the  Romans  and  of  the 
Germans.  1  prefer  peace  rather  than  war,  adhe- 
rence to  old  engagements  rather  than  the  breach 
of  them,  tranquillity  to  turmoil.  I  have  had  no 
view  to  interest  or  reward,  but  would  defend  my- 
self from  the  imputation  of  perfidy  to  the  Roman 
State,  of  which  I  was  made  a  citizen  by  Augus- 
tus, emperor.  For  the  German  nation  I  would 
entreat  the  forbearance  of  the  Roman  power,  as 
I  would  ask  protection  for  my  sou  and  my 
daughter,  now  prisoners  of  the  Roman."  We 
can  easily  conceive  of  convictions  in  the  partially 
civilized  favorable  to  the  submissions  which  ob- 
tain in  exchange  for  a  wild  independence,  the  in- 
numerable benefits  of  civic  order,  rational  juris- 
prudence, and  the  results  of  (he  useful  arts. 
Segestes,  doubtless,  hoped  for  the  good  divested 
of  the  evil,  which  Romau  civilization  might  be- 
stow, and  which,  in  the  end,  it  did  bestow,  upon 
the  Teutonic  tribes. 

Arminius  abhorred  these  concessions  to  Roman 
encroachments;  he  called  upon  his  countrymen, 
far  and  wide,  to  expel  the  intruders  and  avenge 
the  sufferings  of  their  friends,  wives,  and  children 
in  bondage.  "  Let  Segestes."  he  cried,  4  livo,  if 
he  so  will,  upon  the  favor  of  our  enemies,  but  Ger- 
mans will  never  forgive  him,  or  forget  that  they 
have  seen  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  the  Ro- 
man fasces  and  the  Roman  toga.  If,  therefore, 
my  countrymen,  your  father-laud  and  families, 
and  our  ancient  German  manners  are  dearer  to 
you  thau  alien  rulers  and  their  followers,  then  join 
Arminius,  and  he  will  lead  you  to  freedom  and 


glory,  rather  than  obey  Segestes,  who  will  only 
conduct  you  to  disgrace  aud  slavery.  Let  us 
cast  off  contributions  aud  executions;  let  us  as- 
sert our  ancieut  liberties  iu  spite  of  tyrants  and 
new  colouies !" 

This  exhortation  of  Arminius  prevailed,  and 
the  Germans  flocked  to  bis  standard.  German- 
icus who  had  retired  with  his  legions  to  the  Rhine, 
resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  encouuter  thus 
threatened,  but  first,  in  pious  revereuce  for  those 

:  Rnmaus  who  had  fallen  in  the  Teutoburger 
forest,  repaired  thither  that  he  might  consign  their 

I  remains  with  funeral  rites  to  hallowed  graves. 
A  few  fugitives  from  that  fatal  battle-ground  had 
related  the  sad  tale  of  their  fearful  overthrow, 
and  aroused  at  once  the  tender  and  the  vindic- 
tive feelings  of  the  Roman  heart.  To  pay  the 
last  sad  duties  to  the  fallen,  alone  remained  to 
their  afflicted  couutrymen, 

"  Such  honor.*  llion  to  her  hero  paid, 

A ud  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade." 

A  similar  religion  commanded  from  the  Roman 
a  similar  homage  to  the  Roman  dead.  Tacitus 
gives  a  touching  narrative  of  this  melancholy 
service.  "  Germauicus  and  the  whole  army  were 
moved  with  pity,  some  for  the  fate  of  their  fricuds, 
others  for  that  of  their  relatives,  thus  tragically 
cut  off.  They  were  struck  with  the  doleful  casual- 
I  tiesof  warand  thesad  lot  of  humanity."  Funeral 
solemnities  alone  could  express  theirsorrow  and 
compassion.  The  gloomy  forest  had  been  explo- 
red, the  deceitful  morasses  had  been  bridged  over, 
through  the  forecast  of  Germanicus,  ere  the  army 
entered  upon  the  dismal  solitude.  "There  they 
beheld  the  camp  of  Varus,  aud  spaces  marked  for 
the  Eagles,  three  in  number  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  the  legions.  Further  on  might  be  seen 
the  eutrenebment,  and  the  ditch  almost  choked 
up.  In  the  open  space  lay  the  bones  of  slain 
meu  all  bleached  and  bare ;  some  separate  and 
some  in  hoapa,  just  as  they  had  happened  to  fall, 
arrested  in  flight,  or  resisting  uuto  death.  Here 
were  scattered  limbs  of  horses,  the  broken  jave- 
lins and  skulls  of  the  dead  intermingled.  In  the 
adjacent  groves  were  the  savage  altars  upon 
which  the  barbarians  had  made  a  horrible  immo- 
lation of  the  Tribunes  and  the  Centurions. 
Some  who  had  survived  the  slaughter,  related 
other  sad  particulars,  thus,  4  Here  the  command- 
ers of  the  Legions  were  slain  :  There  we  lost 
the  Eagles:  Here  Varus  had  his  first  wound; 
there  he  gave  himself  another  and  perished  by  his 
own  unhappy  hand.  In  that  place  stood  the 
tribunal  whence  Arminius  harangued  :  in  this 
quarter  for  the  execution  of  his  captives  he 
erected  so  many  gibbets,  and  there  he  insulted 
the  Ensigns  and  the  Eagles.'"  This  description 
more  highly  exasperated  the  indiguation  of  the 
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enemy  against  the  Germans.  But  their  height- 
ened resentments  soon  gave  way  to  a  tenderer 
sentiment.    The  bones  of  the  three  Legions 


planters  of  nations,  it  was  a  great  felicity  to 
them  and  to  mankind  in  the  end  that  the  ferocity 
of  their  primeval  ideas  and  manners  should  be 


were  reverently  collected,  though  no  mau  knew  disciplined  and  humanised  by  influence  of  prioci 


r bother  he  gathered  the  remains  of  a  stranger 
or  those  of  a  kinsman.  But  all  considered  the 
whole  as  their  relations ;  all  worthy  of  the  pious 
office  which  they  believed  so  acceptable  to  the 
departed.  Germauicus  was  a  partner  in  the  grief 
of  the  living,  and  upon  the  mound  that  was  to 
cover  the  dead  laid  the  first  sod.  This  religious 
art.  characteristic  alike  of  the  faith  and  the  af- 
fections of  the  Romans,  was  celebrated  six  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Varus  and  his  followers. 
The  campaigns  of  Germanicus,  subsequent  to 


this  time,  though  exhibiting  alternate  victories 


pics  to  them  new,  and  manners  derived  from  a  peo- 
ple more  advanced  in  knowledge  and  social  order. 

We  have  seen  that  ouo  of  their  princes,  Se- 
gestes.  believed  in  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
Roman  rule  iu  Germany.  Multitudes  of  those 
who  defied  this  rule  imbibed  its  better  spirit  and 
transmitted  to  their  children  the  gentler  manners 
aud  the  wiser  institutions  of  tho  Italian  foe. 

The  Romans,  expelled  from  the  heart  of  Ger- 
mauy,  fortified  the  frontiersagaiust  the  excursions 
of  the  tribes.  A  modern  historian  of  Germany 
asserts  that  "  the  proximity  of  the  Romaus  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Xcckar,  by  de- 
grees effected  alterations  iu  the  manners  of  the 
Germans.  They  became  acquainted  with  new 
things,  good  aud  bad.  Money  and  many  luxu- 
ries thus  came  iuto  use  among  them.  The  Ro- 
maus planted  the  vine  ou  the  Rhiue,  and  con- 
structed roads,  cities,  manufactories,  theatres, 
fortresses,  temples  and  altars;  Roman  merchants 
brought  their  wares  iuto  Germauy,  and  conveyed 
thence  amber,  feathers,  furs,  slaves,  aud  the  very 
hair  of  the  Germans,  for  it  was  a  fashion  iu  Rome 
to  wear  light  flaxen  wigs  instead  of  natural  bair. 
Uf  the  cities  built  there  by  the  Romaus  mauy  yet 
remain,  Salzburg,  Ratisbou,  Augsburg,  Stras- 
burg,  Baden,  Spires,  Worms,  McuU,  Treves, 
Cologne,  Bouu,  &c." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  with  these  cities 
were  founded  among  rude  tribes,  municipal  rule, 
new  arts  and  trades,  an  improved  art  hi lecture, 
and  all  the  decencies  that  are  connected  with 
civic  order.  The  effects  of  industry,  the  cum- 
of  Germany.  Declariug  that  such  he  j  fo«"^  thence  arising,  the  dcvelopemeut  of  mind, 
v» as,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "He  assailed  the  Roman  ;  8°  fostered,  were  gradually  transfused  iuto  the 
power  not  like  other  Kings  and  Leaders,  in  its  whole  life  of  the  contiguous  countries. 


between  the  Barbarians,  so  called,  and  their  in- 
vaders, resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Romaus  to 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  A.  D.  16,  leaving  the 
uncontested  occupation  of  the  country  to  the 
natives.  The  Weser  never  again  beheld  a  Ro- 
man army.  The  genius  and  indomitable  energy 
of  Armiuins  give  an  indescribable  grandeur  to 
this  long  struggle.  We  know  no  subject  more 
dramatic  than  the  life  of  this  hero,  brief,  glorious 
though  sorrowful,  and  full  of  consequences  be- 
yond the  duration  of  twenty  centuries.  There 
remain  few  notices  of  his  subsequent  career. 
Tacitus  relates  that  he  was  accused  of  inordinate 
ambition,  aud  that  "  he  fell  by  the  treachery  of 
his  own  kindred"  while  iu  the  full  vigor  of  his 
commanding  mind.  Prevailing  against  tho  Ro- 
man power  not  iu  its  rising  or  siuking,  but  at  the 
very  height  of  iu  extent  aud  emineuce,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  extraordiuary 
men  of  any  age  or  country.  The  Roman  histo- 
rian, and  his  sound  wisdom  celebrates  thus  the 


first  elements,  but  iu  its  pride  aud  elevation.  In 
battle  not  always  the  victor,  but  as  the  emanci- 


Oue  other  alteration  iu  the  political  system  of  the 
Germans  arose  out  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 


pator  of  Germans  always  uncouquered.  He  Koman  policy.  The  Roman  Empire  was  avast 
lived  thirty-seven  years,  twelve  he  commanded,  |  combination  of  forces;  it  existed  by  uuion.  Tho 
Among  those  barbarous  uations  his  memory  is  Germans  were  disintegrated  tribes,  aud  they 


still  celebrated  iu  their  songs,  though  bis  name  is 


learned  from  their  enemies  the  benefits  of  aggre- 


not  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Greeks,  for  they  S»tcd  action.    Iu  conscqucuce  of  this  wise  exam- 


admire  only  their  own  exploits  aud  renown,  nor 
even  amoug  the  Romans  does  this  great  Captain 
bear  much  distinction,  while  overlooking  instan- 
ces of  modern  prowess  and  glory,  tee  (A.  D. 
1651,)  only  delight  to  magnify  meu  and  feats  of 
old. 

It  was  most  desirable  and  natural  that  the  Ger- 
man tribes  should  retain  their  independence;  and 
through  the  exertion  of  strong  affections,  strong 
will,  and  united  purpose,  they  did  so.  But  in 
their  turn  destined  to  become  conquerors — and 


pie  the  headsof  the  tribes  agreed  upou  confedera- 
tions, which,  at  length,  were  known  under  four, 
principally;  the  Alemauui.  the  Fr  tnks,  the  Saxons, 
aud  the  Goths.  These  German  nations,  we  all 
know,  iu  the  fifth  aud  sixth  centuries  became  the 
founders  of  new  states  iu  Western  Europe.  They 
inherited  iu  France,  Spain  and  Brituiu  what  the 
Romans  had  done  for  civilization  in  those  coun- 
tries, aud  they  brought  into  each  elements  of  char- 
acter, since  variously  modified  by  local  causes, 
which,  in  their  transmission,  form  the  distinctive 
eleinentsof  the  national  manuers  aud  institutions  in 
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each.  The  Saxon  nature,  io  the  mind,  habits 
and  language  of  England  and  the  United  States 
is  the  very  nature  that  informed  the  firm,  resisting, 
jet  susceptible,  and  improveable  mind  of  Ger- 
many in  the  age  of  Armiuius  and  Germanicus. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  have  added  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Armiuius  some  further  details  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Germanicus,  but  our  limits  for- 
bid. The  Roman  and  the  German  hero,  in  their 
fate  and  character,  exhibit  many  points  of  re- 
semblance. Both  loved  their  country  with  in- 
tense passion,  both  served,  each  his  own.  with 
unwearied  energy ;  each  drew  to  himself  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion  of  his  countrymen,  each  loved 
in  purity  and  exquisite  tenderness  the  wife  of  his 
choice,  and  both  perished  in  tho  bloom  of  life 
through  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  murderer, 

 "  lovely  to  the  lust. 

Extinguished,  nut  decayed." 


CHRISTMAS  VERSES. 

BT  SUSAN  ARCHER  TALLHT. 

On  the  frosty  morning  nir 

The  bells  begin  to  chime, 
And  they  gaily  ring  a  welcoming 

To  the  merry  Chri*tma*-limc. 
Aloud  they  shout  in  a  frantic  rout— 

A  wild  nnd  jovou*  din, 
While  the  wind  nnd  the  tempest  reign  without, 

And  happine**  reigns  within. 

The  henrth  is  warm  nnd  bright 

Where  the  Chri.«inm?-honnl  is  spread. 
And  youth  nnd  childhood  gather  there 

With  the  howed  and  hoary  head. 
But  p n upc  nwhile  in  the  festive  cheer,— 

Be  stilled  the  laugh  mid  song. 
And  let  a  brimming  cup  Ik>  poured. 

As  we  gather  round  the  fcstnl  board  :  

A  henlth  to  ihc  old  familiar  Venr 

Thnt  hath  hern  with  us  so  long! 
The  grey  Old  Year  that  in  no  dear, 

Having  been  with  us  so  long. 

Ah,  he  huth  given  u*  innny  n  hope — 

Sweet  blossoms  of  the  Spring, — 
And  many  a  joy  around  us  shed 
Of  Summer  promise,  perfecte  d 

In  tins  Autumn'*  ripening ; 
And  if  perchance,  a  saddened  brow 

A  saddened  thought  express, 
Why  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim 

And  pledge  a  kindly  health  to  him; 
For  a  blighted  bud  or  u  withered  leaf, 

We  love  him  not  the  le.*«. 
And  hix  hath  been  n  kindly  reign, 

And  hi*  a  bounteous  bund, 
Who  peace  ami  plenty,  ease  and  health, 

Hath  bronchi  to  nil  the  land. 
Tbcu  crown  him  with  tho  ivy  wreath— 


With  rarest  misleloe; 
A  health  to  thee,  a  ple«lge  to  thec  ! 

Old  Venr,  ere  thou  dost  go  ;  i 
And  a  bleu* ing  on  thy  hoary  bend 

That  thou  hast  love.I  us  so ! 

We  bless  the  Chris  tmaa-umc , 

For  a  holy  time  it  is  ; 
A  minpling  of  the  New  Year  hopes 

With  the  Old  Vear  memories. 
A  holy  time  it  is, 

As  when  in  speechless  awe 
Upon  Judua's  l:i;itl  afur 
The  downing  of  it*  wondrous  star 

The  Persian  Magi 
Wh.-n  the  Delphic  rites  were  stayed, 

And  the  Oracles  were  Hilled  ; 
A  lit)  faintly  through  the  Sibyl's  cave, 
And  over  Jordan's  rushing  wave, 

Myetciiou*  murmur,  thrilled. 
When  angel  voices,  heard  on  high, 

Bade  strife  and  clamor  cease, 
And  old  Etrurian  Janus'  shrine 
Was  closed  before  the  reigu  divine 

Ot  him— the  Prince  of  Peace. 
And  the  monkish  legend*  snv, 

That  when  its  dawning  smiles 
A  beauteous  dove  with  snowy  wing. 
Doth  peace  to  man  and  pardon  bring. 

And  the  martyr-saints  together  pray 
In  the  old  Cathedral  uirlcn. 
And  the  tale  may  well  be  true, 

Since  in  the  homes  of  men 
A  deeper  love,  and  a  purer  joy, 

Fill  every  bosom  then. 
Let  us  draw  with  happy  hearts 

Round  the  Vulc -lire's  ruddy  blaze, 
With  a  pleasant  song,  or  a  legend  strange 

Of  the  olden  Christmas  davs— 
Let  the  song  and  dance  go  on 

As  the  golden  hours  chime. 
And  oft  in  the  New- Year's  rlowcry  track, 
May  we  turn  with  grateful  «piiits  back 

To  the  Old  Year's  Chrislnms-timo  ! 


A  HUNTING  ARTICLE.* 

A  book  about  hunting,  is  a  book  that  every 
body  likes  to  read.  The  class  of  professed  hun- 
ters is,  with  us,  a  very  small  one,  but  some  know- 
ledge of  sport  and  a  good  degree  of  relish  for  it, 
belongs  to  almost  every  man  in  the  laud.  Every 
American  boy  learns  to  shoot,  as  he  learns  to  ride 
or  swim,  and  the  nature  of  our  country  is  such, 
that  every  one  has  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
to  some  extent  in  this  pastime.  Our  hunting  is, 
however,  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  char- 
acter—we  have  nothing  to  remind  us  of  Virgil's 

Rftia  rara,  plagcu,  lata  rcaabula  frrro 
$fattylique  ruunt  equilet,  ct  odor  a  cauum  ris, 

"  Five  Ykars  or  a  Homca's  Life,  In  the  InUrior  of 
South  Africa,    Bjf  Rounityn  Gordon  dimming,  f,tq. 
New  York:  Harper  At  Brothers.   £2  Cliff  street.  1860. 
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nor  yet  of  thai  excess  which  Somerville,  (though  I  the  time- wasting,  and  strength-cons 


ummg  pur- 
suit. Sometimes,  on  such  an  occasion,  you  may 
see  him  the  picture  of  wrath,  as  he  holds  in  each 
hand,  a  leash  of  dogs,  coupled,  and  straining  in 
opposite  directions  to  get  loose,  to  swell  the  hub- 
bub the  rest  of  the  pack  are  making  behind  the 
fox.  And  worst  of  all  is  the  disappointment 
aud  great  jollification;  but  it  seems!  of  sometimes  not  being  able  to  make  a  start  at 
to  have  waned  away,  sympathetically  with  horse  all,  and  of  being  obliged  to  return  bootless  to  bis 
racing.  In  Western  Virginia,  and  in  the  Valley,  companions  woru  out  with  waiting,  and  ready 
fox-hunting  never  was  in  vogue.  To  follow  ou 
horseback,  the  lead  of  a  red  fox  over  the  river 


with  respect,)  censures — 
— "  that  numerous  park,  that  crowd  of  8 late, 
With  which  I  tic  vain  profusion  of  the  great, 
Cotera  the  lawu,  and  shakes  the  treuihliug  copse." 

In  the  oldeu  time,  fox-hunting,  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, was  an  affair  of  considerable  preparation. 


enough  to  attribute  their  being  balked  of  sport, 
to  his  want  of  skill  or  diligence.    Hut  when  all 
cliffs  and  limestone  hills  of  Central  Virgiuia,  is  a ,  goes  right,  richly  is  he  repaid  for  any  mishaps  at 


simple  impossibility ;  and  the  best  pack  in  merry 
England,  could  not  run  iuto  one  out  of  five  that 
they  would  start 


other  times.  Sometimes  as  he  is  crossing,  for  the 
last  time,  the  little  stream  that  is  working  its  way 
out  of  the  gloom  of  a  deep  gorge,  his  good  dogs 


The  tw  o  best  forms  of  sport  with  us,  are  deer- ,  strike  the  trail  of  the  deer  that  at  dawu  of  day, 
buutiug  and  partridge-shooting,  to  say  notbiug  was  there  to  driuk,  and  then  picked  his  way  lei- 


of  wild-fowl-shootiug,  which  of  course  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  tide  water  region.  Deer  are  found  iu 
low  laud  Virginia,  but  their  proper  homo  is  in  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  Deer  hunt- 
iag  is  either  by  driving  or  still-bunting,  as  it  is 
is,  without  dogs.    Each  modo  has 


surely  up  to  some  eminence,  sunny  but  fresh, 
where  he  is  now  reposing.  Doubtfully  at  first, 
the  leaders  of  the  pack  boom  out  their  notes, 
lifting  their  heads  ou  high,  aud  shaking  them- 
selves with  an  air  of  importance — the  scent  lies 
cold,  nud  they  work  slowly  along,  with  raauy  a 
its  charms.  Nothing  can  be  more  exhilarating  |  cast  backward,  so  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
than  the  early  start  of  a  driving  party  oo  a  clear  they  will  finally  succeed — but  the  notes  come 


liug,  for  the  buutiug  grouud  where  the ,  faster  aud  more  assured,  and  swelled  by  the  voice 
stands  are  to  be  occupied.  The  impatience  of  of  the  whole  pack — and  now  they  leave  the 
the  horses,  the  clamour  of  the  bounds,  the  free,  stream  and  mount  the  bill,  slowly  still,  but  yet 
bold  and  sharp,  yet  good-humored  and  harmless,  with  that  assur  .nco  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 


joking  of  the  huuters,  as  they  cauter  aloug,  quick- 
ens the  blood  iu  youthful  veins  to  a  bounding 


quarry  will  be  raised,  and  in  a  short  time  all  open 
quick  aud  together — the  deer  is  up  aud  off  they 


flow.  Arrived  at  the  grouud,  the  party  separate '  go.  The  driver  has  doue  his  part — if  the  game 
— one  takes  bis  stand  by  the  river  to  which  it  is,  is  secure  he  shares  the  glory — if  it  is  lost,  he  is 
expected  the  heated  deer  will  run  to  lave  his  j  in  position  to  scold  all  the  rest  for  allowiug  it 
panting  sides,  if  he  is  not  stopped  by  a  lucky  to  escape.  And  now  having  listened  for  a  mo- 
shot,  earlier  in  his  career — auother  goes  to  the  meut,  he  hastens  to  an  eminence  where  he  can 
dividing  ridge, — auotber  where  two  hollows  bead  enjoy  the  rich  music  as  it  Hies  aloug  the  tnouu- 


togetber,  while  others  are  directed  to  a  blazed 
pioe,  or  a  fallen  chestnut,  or  to  some  other  lo 


tain  side,  now  lost  in  a  ravine,  aud  now  ringing 
from  peak  to  peuk.    Often  the  deer  makes  a 


eality  in  the  usual  route  of  the  deer  where  they  j  sweeping  circle,  before  ho  leads  off  in  a  straight 
are  chased.  The  driver  goes  alone  ou  foot,  or.  course,  and  not  uufrequenily  comes  within  range 
on  horseback,  generally  on  foot,  with  bis  dogs  of  the  driver,  aud  is  laid  low.  The  standora 
slouching  behind  him,  or  else  coupled  and  led.  meanwhile  are  at  their  places  anxiously  watch- 


Ou  a  good  tnoruiug,  aud  with  good  luck,  the  dri- 
ver is  a  man  to  be  envied,  though  bis  toil  is  ar- 
duous, lie  must  scale  the  mountain  side,  and 
plunge  into  the  deepest  ravines,  push  his  way 
through  the  tangled  underbrush,  drippiug  with 


iug.  A  tiresome  thing  this  sometimes  is.  For 
six  long  hours  have  we  stood  at  a  tree,  uipped 
by  the  frost  iu  the  morning,  aud  oppressed  by  the 
sun.  and  worried  by  musquitoes  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced.   A  hundred  times  you  think  you  hear 


dew,  and  clamber  among  the  loose  rock,  where  ihe  dogs,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  the  tinkle  of  a 
bask  the  sullen  rattlesuake,  aud  the  yet  more  bell,  or  the  beating  of  a  pheasant,  or  the  droning 
bated  copper-bead.  And  this  often  lor  hours  of  a  beetle.  If  the  wind  is  up,  and  you  are  among 
together,  aud  sometimes  when  tbusuu  is  pouring  pines,  their  varied  moaning  constantly  deceives 
its  scorching  autumnal  rays  upou  him,  aud  bis  you.  The  eye  too  is  incessantly  struiued.  The 
throat  is  parched  with  thirst.  Sometimes,  too.  moving  of  a  bush  exposes  to  view  some  part  of 
his  patieuce  is  sorely  tried  by  his  dogs:  they  the  gray  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  aud  you  must  look 
break  away  aftor  a  miserable  gray  fox  prowling  at  it  several  times  before  you  can  make  it  out — 
about  the  brush,  and  be  winds  his  horn,  and  or  the  glaucing  of  a  squirrel  in  a  fallen  lap, 
bis  throat  iu  vain,  to  call  them  off  from!  attract  your  attention,  and  you  fancy  you  can  see 
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[J  ARC  AST, 


a.  pair  of  branching  antlers.  Nevertheless,  a 
stand  on  the  mountain  side,  in  Indian  summer,  is 
■o  bad  place  for  dreaming,  if  youth  is  th«j  dreamer. 


made  a  good  shot — say.  if  he  is  coming  np  pretty 
well  in  front — five  buck-shot  in  the  neck  aud  poiot 
of  the  shoulder  and  he  drops  in  his  tracks,  or  if  he 


The  hazy  loveliness  of  the  sceue  no  longer  af-  is  crossing  quartering  and  a  long  shot,  you  take 


fects  his  eye,  but  by  an  unnoticed  substitution 
has  been  displaced  by  kindred  beauty  in  another 
form— the  mingled  music  of  nature,  has  wakened 
in  bis  ear  the  accordant  echo  of  a  sweet  voice 
heard  yester  eve.  and  now  only  the  echo  is  lis- 
tened to.  He  projects  his  vision  into  the  wide 
prospect  beforo  hiin,  and  it  is  to  him  the  emblem 
of  his  future  life — wide,  dim,  and  uncertain,  but 
■oft,  attractive,  and  hopeful.  Tbcre  is  the  vast  tant  triumphs 
wilderness,  aud  ibe  oue  fair  spirit  for  a  minister  to  conceal 


him  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and  he  only  bounds 
higher  at  the  crack  of  the  gun,  but  you  see  by  bis 
dropping  his  white  tail  that  he  is  struck,  and  fol- 
lowing him  for  a  hundred  yards,  you  find  him  lying 
dead  just  over  the  turn  of  the  hill — Ah,  that  may 
be  called  comfortable.  You  feel  an  exultation 
beside  the  falleu  deer  which  many  have  failed  to 
experience  in  the  moment  of  much  more  impor- 
But  of  course  you  will  take  care 
when  your  comrades  come  op- 
to come  wheu  he  utters  Mary's  name — and  of  course  it  is  nothing  to  you  to  kill  a  deer.  Let 
conscious  of  his  security,  he  utters  it  passionately  us  suggest  another  caution  to  the  inexperienced 
again  and  agaiu — no  oue  is  by  to  bear  aud  smile  hunter.    If  you  have  made  a  long  shot  never 


at  bis  enthusiasm.  If  the  skies  above,  and  the 
trees  around,  seem  to  smile,  they  smile  with  ap 


measure  it.  It  caunot  by  possibility,  be  as  far  as 
you  honestly  believe  it  is,  and  therefore  do  as 


tance  and  multiply  by  four— so  your 
will  not  hamper  you,  when  at  uight  you  relate 


probation,  fur  nature  always  sympathises  with  somebody  says  tho  astronomers  have  done  to  get 
young  true  love.    Could  Mary  read  his  thoughts  the  sun's  distance— gutM  at  one  fourth  the  dis- 
now,  she  would  be  satisfied.    But  where  am  I 
rambliug— I  am  uo  dreamer  now. 

When  the  deer  is  certainly  coming,  the  stander  the  particulars  of  your  exploit, 
experiences  a  degree  of  excitement  which  would  ;  Deer-driving  has  its  pleasures,  but  balancing 
scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  had  no  j  the  good  luck  with  the  bad,  and  fairly  estimating 
experieuce  of  the  sort.  The  cry  of  the  hounds  the  mauy  tedious  hours  of  fruitless  watching  at 
becomes  unquestiouable — it  is  iu  a  direct  line  stands,  it  is  a  wearisome  affair,  and  better  suited 
with  you  aud  is  momently  growing  more  eager,  to  people  who  visit  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
It  is  certain  that  you  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  than  to  any  other  class.  Still  hunting  is  more 
game.  You  cock  both  barrels,  and  with  a  heart  mauly,  but  it  is  so  laborious,  that  few  eanenduro 
that  thumps  till  you  hear  it  distinctly,  you  stand  it.  Your  real  hunter  that  lives  at  the  head  of  the 
waiting,  and  trying  to  anticipate  just  where  the  ,  Cow  Pasture  River — long-legged  and  gaunt,with 
deer  will  come— whether  you  will  let  him  pass  flesh  hard  and  sinowy  as  that  of  an  Arab,  and 
that  clump  of  trees,  or  give  him  one  barrel  as  he  j  with  an  eye  that  can  sec  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
enters  it,  aud  the  other  if  necessary  afterwards;  tain,  and  you  would  be  almost  ready  to  say  a 
and  while  you  are  rapidly  discussing  these  things  little  way  over — he  understands  game,  as  well  as 
in  your  mind,  with  growing  excitement,  you  hear  a  congressman  does  his  constituents — he  knows 
a  bound  and  a  crash  of  bushes,  in  an  unexpected  the  knobs  where  the  old  bucks  lie  drying  their 
quarter,  and  the  buck  comes  on  in  a  long  lope,  horns,  and  the  bosky  feeding  grounds  that  tho 
Your  breath  is  actually  suspended,  as  you  cover  j  does  and  fawns  frequent.  When  the  wind  is 
him,  though  yet  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off,  >  high  he  goes  in  one  quarter,  and  when  the  day  is 
waiting  till  he  comes  within  range.  Just  before  |  damp  and  close,  in  another.  This  man  will  kill 
this  spot  is  reached,  he  halts  and  looks  back  and  his  deer  every  day,  or  it  may  be  two,  and  pack 
listens.  Now  is  the  trying  time:  almost  any  body  ,  off  the  saddle  ou  his  shoulders,  eight  or  ten  miles 
cuu  shoot  at  game  as  it  runs ;  but  it  is  not  every  !  to  the  Springs.  You  may  have  sport,  if  you  can 
one  who  can  staud  and  look  upon  large  game,  iu  scrape  acquaintance  with  one  of  these  fellows, 
momentary  expectation  of  shooting; — the  heart:  which,  however,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do,  for 
thumps  harder,  the  throat  parches,  the  sight  seems  I  this  class  of  hunters,  are,  like  poets,  irritabiie 
dim  aud  glazed,  the  hands  sh;ike  violently,  the  genua:  if  you  have  no  temperance  scruples,  a 
knees  totter,  and  there  is  an  undoubted  case  of  bottle  of  brandy  is  the  best  letter  of  introduc- 
Jtuck-agut.  If  you  shoot  then — sic  itur  ad astra — 1  tion.  But  then,  the  amateur  hunter  can  hardly 
your  gun  is  pointed  to  the  skies.  Some  may  be  ,  keep  up  with  this  Alleghany  ostrich,  as  he  strides 
inclined  to  doubt  if  such  trepidation  is  ever  actu-  'along,  and  to  keep  up  with  him  is  a  matter  of 
ally  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  deer.  But  there  importance,  for  the  stranger  who  has  been  left 
can  be  no  question  about  it.  Mauy  n  ouo  has  alone  in  the  doubles  of  the  mountains  of  West- 
felt  it,  and  confessed  it,  while  a  great  many  lent  Virginia,  has  a  fair  chance  of  passing  the 
men  have  felt  it,  but  have  been  wise  enough  I  night  without  supper  or  bed.  Another  drawback 
to  keep  their  own  secrets.    Butsuppose  you  have '  in  this  kiud  of  hunting,  is  the 
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b*»*ets  one  about  snakes.    The  instance*  of  per- 
son* dying  from  the  bite  of  snakes  or  even  of 
their  being  hitten,  are  surprisingly  rare — nevcr- 
theie*s  deadly  snakes  do  certainly  nbound,  and 
after  a  man  has  seen  two  or  three  in  a  morning, 
perhaps  barely  missed  stepping  upon  one  in  his 
>il,  all  comfort  is  gone  for  that  day— every  twig 
aches  him  makes  him  skip,  and  the  chirp-  j 
tag  of  every  insect  sounds  like  the  alarum  of  the 
rattle.    Some  start  out  with  the  idea  that  stout' 
will  protect  them,  but  as  they  clamber  | 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  they  find  j 
that  often  their  whole  bodies  are  exposed.    This  ' 
annoyance  belongs,  however,  only  to  bunting  in 
the  au  miner.    The  first  frosts  send  to  their  homes, 
alike  spring  visitors,  and  reptiles.    But  with  all 
its  drawbacks,  still-hunting  has  its  charms.  The 
yootb  whose  ordinary  life  is  among  the  restrain- 
ing proprieties  of  society,  never  tastes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  absolute  independence,  just  as  he  does 
when  standing  on  the  mountain's  brow,  conscious 
of  strength  and  exhilarated  by  strenuous  exer- 
cise, cramping  in  bis  hand  a  rifle  that  he  can  trust, 
ami  knows  how  to  use.    Let  some  worthy  game 
lie  dead  at  his  feet,  and  his  proud  feeling  of  self- 1 
reliance  is  complete.    How  w  ell  t  an  I  remember, ! 
through  no  few  intervening  years,  the  sensations  j 
wbtcb  possessed  tne,  as  I  stood  alone  upon  a  lofty  | 
spur  of  the  Blue-Ridge,  with  the  first  and  only 
bear  I  ever  shot  lying  dead  before  me.    A  good 
•hot,  it  was  by  the  bye,  though  not  a  long  one, 
not  above  forty  yards,  but  I  had  no  very  large 
target.    I  was  sitting  down,  and  hearing  a  step 
rather  behind  me  turned  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
what  I  supposed  was  a  wild  turkey— another 
step  showed  the  bear,  who  just  theu  stopped, 
having  snuffed  the  tainted  wiud,  and  looked  to- 
ward* me,  but  his  eye  had  not  fallen  on  me — a 
sapliug  just  in  the  line  of  direction  hid  half  his 
bead — the  other  half  however  I  thought  enough 
ai  that  distance,  and  put  the  ball  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear.    A  clear  and  joyous  halloo 
summoned  to  my  side,  from  a  neighboring  sum- 
mit, the  young  compauion  who  had  parted  from  ' 
me  not  more  thau  half  au  hour  to  hunt  another1 
spur,  and  we  felt  more  like  great  men  then,  than  | 
we  ever  have  done  since.    How  often  among 
ourselves,  did  we  project  plans  for  a  free  roving 
life  among  the  western  wilds.    We  were,  I  re- 
member, to  be  four,  who  together  would  take  up 
the  lioe  of  march  for  the  Rocky  mountains.  Into 
what  a  tissue  Time  weaves  up  the  golden  threads 
that  Youth  spins  in  dreams  !    One  of  that  quar- 
tette  of  purposed  rovers,  is  now  a  solemn 
preacher — another  an  energetic  business  man, 
tboogh  keeping  bis  gun  still,  and  loving  it  for  the 
sake  of  old  times — the  third,  if  a  dreamer  still, 
dreams  of  other  things  thau  wide  prairies,  high 
mountains,  deep  rivers,  nnd  the  bold  ventures  of 


a  hunter's  life — and  the  fourth — the  strongest  and 
bravest  of  all—ah  his  strength  anil  his  bravery 
are  under  the  green  sod.  He  never  knew  the 
realities  of  life.  He  went  from  Youth's  dream- 
land below,  to  the  Spirit-land  above. 

Tho  pleasantest  way  of  hunting  deer,  either 
with  or  without  dogs,  is  for  a  party  of  about  six 
toenmp  out  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  far  off  in  the 
mountain  besido  u  clear  streamlet.  A  half-faced 
cabin  made  of  rudo  logs,  and  covered  with  brush 
and  dirt,  is  the  best  lodging,  especially  rather  late 
in  the  season,  but  a  plaiu  tent  does  very  well. 
There  with  a  crackling  fire  in  front,  venison  reek- 
ing in  the  skillet,  and  roasting  about,  on  sticks, 
and  a  half  a  do/,cn  fellows  of  the  right  sort 
within,  the  hours  dance  along  merrily  until  bed 
time,  and  the  sleeping  will  do,  though  six  must 
lie  judiciously  to  be  comfortable  in  a  tent,  encum- 
bered besides  with  guns,  saddles  and  saddle 
blankets,  over  coats,  boots,  green  deer-skins,  nnd 
it  may  be  a  head  or  two  of  antlers,  and  in  addi- 
tion, liable  to  the  encroachments  of  the  dogs. 
But  uight  soon  is  over,  and  then  up  in  the  grey 
dawn,  and  out  iu  the  wet  woods,  to  hear  the  loud 
chorus  of  dogs,  or  to  creep  up  to  the  game,  as  it 
rises  lay.ily  from  its  morning  lair,  shaking  off  the 
night-dews— and  back  to  a  deferred  breakfast  on 
mouldy  bread,  it  may  be,  or  ou  none,  but  plenty 
ofjuicy  venison,  that  will  do  for  bread  aud  meat 
both,  and  strong  uncleared  coffee  of  your  own 
making,  without  cream,  taken  out  of  a  piut  tin 
cup,  of  which  three  at  a  meal,  used  to  be  each 
man's  allowance  in  our  day.  Give  fair  weather 
and  good  luck,  aud  a  week  so  spent  for  health, 
enjoymeut,  and  reminiscence  in  after  days,  beats 
French's  hotel  at  Old  Poiut,  aud  that  beats  the 
world  beside. 

But  deer  hunting  in  any  shape,  is  an  amuse- 
ment for  Youth— Eheu  fugaccs,  Postumt,  Pos- 
tume,  labuntur  anni.  Its  toil  and  exposure, 
demand  the  strength  and  onduraucc  of  Youth, 
nnd  any  age  less  sanguiue  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  its  disappointments.  Partridge- 
shooting,  however,  is  the  sport  for  all  ages— for 
the  lad  who  has  just  acquired  some  familiarity 
with  his  piece,  to  the  old  man  whoso  failiug  vi- 
sion drives  him  from  tho  field.  Aud  of  all.  it  af- 
fords the  greatest  amount  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. Of  course,  to  bring  down  a  brace  of  birds 
right  and  left,  docs  not  give  the  immense  gratifi- 
cation, that  one  feels  at  seeing  the  wide  an  tiered 
deer  tumble  over  in  his  tracks— nor  is  the  sight 
of  the  statue-like  pointer,  so  thrilling,  as  tho  joy- 
ous burst  of  tho  fox-hounds — luitHtill  it  quickens 
the  blood  iu  its  course  to  hear  tho  whirring  of  a 
largo  covey  of  November  birds  as  they  rise  sud- 
denly around  you,  and  it  makes  a  man  cheerful 
to  fill  his  bag,  aud  it  makes  him  bite  his  lip  to  miss 
a  fair  shot.    And  then  the  sport  is  continuous. 
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While  your  oVcr-litmler  is  shivering  at  his  stand, 
or  stalking  along  in  snaky  hollows,  and  your  fox 
hunter  with  a  dislocated  shoulder  is  leading  along 
a  spent  steed — hang,  hang,  goes  the  double  bar- 
rel of  the  partridge  shooter — bit  or  miss,  he  is 
always  iu  danger  of  losing  character  as  a  shot, 
or  has  ever  a  new  chance  to  retrieve  it — noexpe- 
poeure,  no  fatigue  worth  thinking  of — with  a  cool 
day,  two  spirited  and  staunch  dogs,  plenty  of 
birds,  one  gay  tempered  companion,  or  two  at  the 
utmost,  and  a  clear  conscience,  there  are  no 
blanks  in  his  lottery.  Whnt  I  mean  by  a  clear 
conscience,  is  that  he  is  not  stealing  from  more 
important  matters  the  time  he  is  giving  to  recre- 
atiou.  Defend  mo  from  going  into  the  field  with 
conscience  crying  out  at  every  fire — your  affairs 
are  suffering  for  want  of  your  attention.  Nor  let 
any  uiau  in  like  condition  be  my  companion— it 
is  like  dancing  with  a  sprained  ankle.  If  you 
have  business  to  do  at  home,  stay  at  home  and 
do  it — if  you  have  uot  and  want  recreation,  go 
partridge-shooting.  Again  I  say,  recreation, 
which  implies  that  n  man  lias  business,  and  tbat 
lie  has  not  stolen  away,  hut  fairly  parted  with  it 
for  a  time,  on  mutual  good  terms,  as  a  man 
kisses  his  wife  and  children,  wheu  he  is  to  return 
iu  the  evening.  To  a  man,  who  has  no  business, 
all  amusement  is  a  burden,  and  partridge-shoot- 
ing is  uo  exception.  Your  sportsmen  that  can 
shoot  any  day,  from  Monday  to  Saturday  of 
every  week,  not  only  do  uot  taste  the  highest  en- 
joyment themselves,  but  they  mar  the  pleasure 
of  others.  They  are  so  particular,  nay  fastidious 
about  their  guns  and  the  behaviour  of  the  dogs, 
so  ctiquctlish  in  the  field,  so  nice  about  their 
persons,  so  scientific  in  their  talk,  and  so  filled 
with  a  humbug  sense  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  partridge-shootiug,  that  they  are  auuoying 
and  greatly  iu  the  way  of  the  boisterous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  man  who  has  earned  one  day's  holy- 
day  by  many  days  of  bard  work,  and  is  iuclined 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  fact  is,  I  have  never 
seen  any  sporumeu  enjoy  themselves,  quite  as 
much  as  schoolmasters.  Teaching  school  is  a 
very  honouraldo  business  doubtless,  but  that  it  is 
at  the  same  very  confining,  cannot  be  denied. 
Steadily,  like  a  true  man.  the  toucher  works  with 
a  will  all  week,  and  when  .Saturday  comes,  he 
expatiates  all  the  more  exultingly,  because  be 
knows  that  on  Monday  morning  he  is  to  go  into 
harness  again.  For  literary  men,  it  is  the  best 
recreation  in  the  world.  It  is  the  easiest  possible 
way  of  paying  to  the  bodily  organization,  that 
tribute  of  exercise,  which  nature  demands  of  all. 
The  limbs  cramped  up  in  the  study  chnir  are 
well  stretched — the  muscles  are  hardened — the 
chest  is  expanded,  and  the  lungs  well  inflated, 
while  that  great  orgau  the  skin,  which  from  the 
inactiou  of  the  week  has  become  dry  and  inert, 


'  producing  chilliness  all  over  the  surface,  is  exci- 
ted, and  the  health-giving  perspiration  streams 
from  every  pore — of  course  the  stomach  sympa- 
thises with  this  general  invigoratioo,  nod  insidi- 
ous Dyspepsia  is  baffled  of  its  prey,  aod  inceptive 
irritability  and  peevishness  give  place  to  beatbful 
cheerfulness.  To  all  these  advantages  is  to  bo 
added  another,  if  your  studeut  has  reached  tbat 
doubtfully  defined  period  of  life  culled  middle 
age.  It  makes  him  a  boy  again.  No  matter  if 
he  is  in  company  with  those  whom  he  has  known 
from  their  childhood — nay  if  he  has  bis  own  son 
by  bis  side — no  matter  if  his  band  has  lost  the 
craft  that  once  it  had.  and  uncertain  vision  makes 
uncertain  shooting— so  long  as  he  can  with  free 
and  long  strides  hurry  over  the  field— so  long  at  he 
can  keep  carping  care  sufficiently  at  bay  to  en- 
joy the  simple  pleasures  of  dog  and  gun,  he  will 
not  feel  old,  nay,  be  will  feel  young.  Oh  blesssed 
boyhood  with  its  carelessness,  aod  strength,  and 
hope — glorious  in  actuality,  blessed  even  in  • 
terfeit  presentment. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  exquisite  pies 
led  by  the  man  of  taste,  iu  the  contemplation  of 
I  an  autumn  laudscape,  especially  in  a  mouutuin- 
I  ous  country.  The  thick  forest  on  the  mountain 
side,  stained  by  the  frost,  with  a  thousand  richest 
dyes,  its  colours  disposed  in  masses  iu  the  most 
picturesque  manner — the  fields  of  russet  browu, 
.  aud  here  and  there  a  sweet  meadow,  still  bright 
green,  stretching  tranquilly  between  two  bills, 
!  with  a  crystal  limestone  rivulet  irregularly  bisec- 
i  ting  it — cattle  ready  for  market,  lazily  croppiug 
the  turf,  or  satiated,  lying  with  contented  faces 
turned  to  the  mildly  setting  sun — a  white  farm- 
house full  iu  view,  with  ample  stores  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  neatly  secured  in  stacks  arouud  its 
shedded  barn — and — say  not  that  our  sportsman 
wauts  scusibility.  if  bis  admiring  eye  is  drawn 
away  from  the  rich  scene  be  has  been  contempla- 
ting, and  is  fixed  upon  the  picture  on  tbat  bill- 
side  just  opposite.  While  he  has  been  enjoying 
the  view,  his  compaoiou  has  walked  on  a  little 
way,  and  see,  Ponto  iu  ranging,  has  struck  the 
trail  of  a  fresh  covey,  feeding  late  iu  the  even- 
ing. Look  how  he  throws  his  head  high,  aud 
moves  forward  with  trembling  delight  aud  cau- 
tion— now  he  stops,  but  he  has  not  made  his 
point — again  and  agaiu  he  stops — the  birds  are 
running — but  now  see,  he  has  them  there — he 
stands  rigid  to  the  extremity  of  his  tail,  one  foot 
up,  and  his  neck  slightly  bent  rouud,  as  if  to  keep 
bis  chain  collar  from  jingling,  but  in  fact,  that  be 
may  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  master— so  still  is  he,  that  his  large  sha- 
dow on  the  grouud  made  by  the  slanliug  sun,  is 
absolutely  without  motion — aud  with  swift  step 
but  without  hurry,  his  master  approaches— bis 
game-bag  and  shot-pouch,  with  bright  bras* 
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moonting.  mark  well  the  breadth  of  his  shoul- 
der, and  show  off  the  symmelry  of  hi«  form — 
«  he  stands  now  for  a  moment,  close  to  his  dog. 
before  he  utters  the  signal  to  hie  on.  I  aver  (hat 
yon  may  look  long  before  you  will  find  a  tableau 
none  picturesque. 

But  we  must  stop: — who  will  believe  that  we 
m  down  in  good  faith  to  write  a  notice  of  Cuni- 
■riug's  entertaining  book,  about  huuting  in  South 
Africa,  and  have  exhausted  time,  space  aud  pa- 
tience, and  never  reached  the  starting  point? 
Hot  if  we  have  uot,  as  we  intended,  led  our  read- 
ers into  Africa,  the  land  "of  antrcs  vast,  and 
deserts  idle,"  it  is  because  we  have  beeu  seducod 
to  rove  awhile  in  another  land,  where,  (as  some 
one  says  of  Speuser's  immortal  poem.)  are  to 
be  met  with  "scene  after  scene,  castle  and  lake, 
woods  and  lawns,  monstrous  anomalies  and  beau- 
tiful impossibilities,"  a  land  which  many  have 
passed  through,  and  which  they  love  to  revisit 
in  retrospection,  the  Land  of  Remembered  Youth. 

S.  L.  C. 


TO  HELEN  IN  HEAVEN. 

I  knew  thee  not  in  childhood's  spring, 
A  folded  bod  io  beauty's  bower ; 
The  brilliant  leaves  were  blossoming 
When  first  1  saw  the  lovely  flower. 
And  other  flowers  shone  by  thy  side, 
A  bright  bouquet  of  sweet  perfume — 
Of  all  ihoa  wert  the  modest  pride, 
The  dewy  rose  in  opening  bloom. 

The  dewy  rom  and  lily  white, 
Dear  Helen,  in  thy  soft,  sweet  cheek, 
M  ere  blending  hues  of  blushing  light 
And  purity  when  thou  didst  speak ; 
And  on  thy  placid  brow  so  fair, 
Where  genius  sot  enthroned  the  while, 
The  thought  which  played  divinely  there 
Mingled  its  sunlight  with  thy  smile! 

And  oh!  the  radiance  of  thine  eye, 
That  intellectual  eye,  whose  beam 
Shone  beauti.ull  v  soft  and  clear 
A»  liquid  star  in  lovely  stream — 
That  mirror  of  a  soul  serene, 
With  feeling"  pure  as  aught  above, 
Where  quiet  wit  would  flash  its  sheen, 
The  sparkling  glance  of  life  and  love! 

E'en  old  age  oA  would  list  to  thee, 
Forgetful  of  its  wrinkled  care, 


Enraptured  with  thy  grace  mid  glee 
And  all  thy  brilliant  humour  chare  : 
While  gleams  of  wise  and  thrilling  thought 
Would  startle  e'er  with  dazzling  light- 
Unconscious  thou  alone  of  aught 
Which  others  deemed  so  strangely  bright ! 

I  saw  thee  thus  midst  Tallwood's  shade : 
One  eve  I  bade  thee  there  adieu, 
And  wnndcred  where  the  cedar  made 
Its  grove,  encircling  from  the  view 
The  buried  dead  of  thine  and  mine — 
Each  epitaph  !  scanned,  and  wept— 
Then  thought  who  first  of  all  our  line 
Would  sleep  with  her  who  last  had  slept!" 

Ah !  little  deemed  I  then  that  thou 

Whom  I  had  left  in  quiet  mirth, 

With  rose-bright  cheek  and  radiant  brow, 

Would'st  soonest  moulder  in  that  earth — 

That  Death  should  first  enfold  that  form, 

So  lovely  in  its  gentle  grace, 

And  give  to  wasting  and  the  worm, 

The  beauty  of  thy  soul-lit  face! 

Yet  thou  art  now  forever  gone  ! 
Where  sunlight  lingers  last  at  eve 
And  gilds  the  mountain's  brow  at  dawn, 
There  lore  must  linger  now  and  grieve 
O'er  buried  hopes  in  beauty's  tomb, 
O'er  cherished  memories  sad  of  thee — 
Till  Heaven  shall  smile  away  the  gloom 
And  show  thine  immortality  ! 

Ah !  tell  roe,  angel,  should  we  sigh 
That  thou  hast  left  a  world  like  this, 
While  circling  round  the  Throne  on  high 
E'er  beams  thy  spirit  bright  in  bliss  1 
How  could  we  call  thee  back  again ! 
Dear  Helen!  woo  us  now  to  thee, 
Where  purest  raptures  ever  reign, 
Radiant  throughout  eternity! 

Oh!  beautiful  as  the  holy  star 

Of  evening,  with  its  eye  of  light 

Still  looking  tcuderly  afar 

O'er  thy  young  grave  through  t*arful  night, 

Will  ever  glow  thine  image  dear 

O'er  each  fond  bosom's  buried  love, 

Whilr  Memory  woeps  all  sadly  here, 

And  Hope  points  brightly  far  above! 

Richmond,  December,  1850. 

"  The  gifted  and  beloved  Mrs.  8.  C.  S.,  interred  in  the 
family  burial-ground  of  ber  ancestors,  at  Enniscorthy,  on 
the  Green  Mountain  in  Albemarle. 
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A  WEBSTER  CASE  Itf  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Editor,— I  send  you  the  subsequent  transcript  of 
■  letter  with  tlir  hope-  that  it  may  interest  your  render*. 
I  know  that  I  am  in  peril  of  reprobation  for  transgrr/sing 
the  laws  of  friendship  in  sending  you  what  wan  designed 
for  my  own  eye  sold  v.  I  hope,  however,  that  my  friend 
far  nway  will  not  condemn  the  publication,  if  it  will  af- 
ford gratification  to  those  of  hit  native  Slate. 

M.C. 

WarreiOon,  Va.t  October,  1850. 


Rovr.Rrno,  ok  thk  Adigr.  > 
Soulh-Tyrol.    August  30.    1850.  J 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  sad  history  of 
the  tragedy  that  has  enlisted  the  attention  of  the 


Menu-  where  the  young  man  had  an  uncle  who 
was  a  Profeseor.  So,  early  in  the  spriug  of  It?  It), 
M.  Vairemi  arrived  at  this  grand  home  by  tho 
powerful  Rhine,  with  such  healthful  spirits  Rod 
bloom  of  cheek  ns  a  travel  over  the  beautiful 
regions  of  Lomhardy,  Switzerland,  Baden  and 
Bavaria  alone  can  bring  forth. 

His  course  at  this  excellent  institution  wa»  ex- 
tremely honourable;  more  so  lhau  his  sanguiue 
parents  had  anticipated.  He  seemed  chiefly  do- 
voted  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  ;  aud  his 
superior  geuius  in  all  studies  of  a  more  metaphy- 
sical nature  was  readily  recognized  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, aud  acknowledged  by  his  fellow -students, 
whose  affectiou  his  warm  and  unselfish charactor 
had  secured.    He  remained  three  years  before 


world,  more  than  any  similar  occurrence  of  our !  graduating ;  and  left  in  some  disfavor,  however, 
land.  The  crime  of  Professor  Webster  and  its] with  the  Faculty,  for  having  written  as  his  final 
eveut  will  live  along  with  that  of  Eugene  Aram,  ,  Essay,  a  work  upholding  the  Unitarian  faith. 


but  is  still  a  nonpareil  in  the  records  of  crime. 
I  am  happy  to  believe,  that  the  eyes  of  men 
eagerly  turned  to  our  Republic,  will  find  there  the 
majesty  of  the  law  secured  with  right  firmucss 
and  fealty. 

Whilst  you  are  probably  thinking  of  this,  and 
in  advance  of  any  publication  of  the  particulars, 
let  me  give  you  an  account,  so  nearly  as  I  can. 
with  the  evidence  which  has  been  divulged,  of  a 
case  still  more  remarkable,  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  which  have  mostly  fallen  under  my 
personal  observation. 

M.  Vaireni*  was  born  of  noble  aud  wealthy 


Vairenn's  uncle  there  was  named  Pentern.  and 
was  a  cold,  ambitious  and  selfish  man.  He  had 
occupied  for  several  years  the  position  of  adjunct- 
Professor  of  Natural  Science;  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  more  through  the  influence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  was  a 
connexion,  than  for  any  merit  of  his  own.  He 
was  a  wily  aud  overbearing  man.  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  that  ho  sought  to  prejudice 
Vaireun,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  a  redoubtable 
competitor  for  his  chair  at  the  scptenuial  reelec- 
tion of  officers  ! 

M.  Vaireun  came  home,  however,  much  worn 


family  in. the  north  of  Parma.    His  father  held  a  in  health  by  study;  and  his  spirits  were  at  thit 


lovely  country  seat  on  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  picturesque  bends  of  the  river  Trebia,  w  hich 
for  quiet  beauty  is  unsurpassed,  in  my  estima- 
tion, by  any  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Po. 
The  stream  is  never  too  rapid  there  to  reflect 
with  an  effect  unbroken  by  a  ripple,  the  golden 
sky  that  perpetually  overhangs  it 

The  childhood  of  Vairenn  was  full  of  promise. 


time  crushed  by  the  death  of  his  father.  His 
physician  recommended  a  change  of  air;  the 
lowlands  of  Parma  being,  during  most  of  the 
year,  sultry.  These  were  exchanged  for  the  bra- 
cing Piedmont  breezes  of  the  extreme  south  of 
Tyrol;  where  he  came  with  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter to  live  in  the  fall  of  184/5. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  had  just  arrived  here  then 


Remote  from  the  city,  he  was  in  no  peril  from  the  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  my  studies  in  paint 


thoughtless  and  the  vicious;  had  he  been  more 
intimate  with  it,  his  enthusiastic  temperament, 
joined  to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  only  son,  might 
naturally  have  led  to  unfortunate  results  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  habits.  He  grow  up,  as 
it  was,  a  youth  of  ardent  imagination  and  great 
sensitiveness,  and  an  energetic  student.  The 
sublime  studies  of  Nature  were  at  an  early  age 
with  him  a  passion.  These  things  I  have  learned 
of  his  ouly  sister,  my  acquaintance  with  whom 
was  brought  about  as  the  strange  aud  sad  narra- 
tive shall  recouut. 

When  a  youth  of  sixteen,  M.  Vairenn  gained 
his  father's  permission  to  go  to  College;  all  hough 


ing.  He  was  very  nearly  the  first  acquaintance 
I  made ;  and  a  most  agreeable  one  it  was.  He 
selected  a  beautiful  eminence,  commanding  a 
complete  prospect  of  Lake  Ciarda  from  the  north, 
and  the  green  hills  to  the  west.  This  scat  was 
about  three  leagues  from  my  residence  across  tho 
Adigc  from  Roveredo.  made  memorable  by  the 
sorrowful  days  of  171X5.  At  his  solicitation  I 
visited  him  here  about  two  years  after  be  had 
become  settled. 

I  must  confess  that  although  I  hail  frequently 
traversed  that  loveliest  portion  ol  tho  Tyrol  valley, 
aud  always  with  keen  susceptibilities  as  I  flattered 
myself,  I  did  not  dream  that  there  was  so  pictti- 


both  of  his  parents  were  somewhat  reluctant  to  resque  a  spot  there  as  the  one  where  his  cottage 
dismiss  him  at  so  early  an  age.  The  selection  of  was  built.  Fancy,  my  friend,  a  gradual  plot  ri- 
tbe  place  resulted  by  consent  in  the  Uuivereity  at  .  sing  up  from  a  sweet,  alluvial,  mossy  meadow. 
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which  fringes  the  clear,  silver  waves  of  Garda,  |so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  will  of  God  is 
whereon  the  gambols  of  a  flock  of  sheep  have  j  undone !  O  that  every  man  on  earth  could  lose 
written  on  your  eye  the  image  of  Peace  and  In-  j  the  distinction  between  himself  and  his  brother; 
aorcnce,  whilst  with  a  proclivity  sufficient  only  I  then  would  a  world's  wretchedness  be  done  away ! 
to  give  a  back  ground  of  emerald,  sit*  as  the  j  My  friend  !  I  am  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  I 
spirit  of  the  scene  M.  Vairenn's  house.  It  is  of  j  have  not  a  strong  arm  and  a  strong  "mind,  to  do 
Two  stories  :  of  a  light  cream  colour,  and  ornate  [  away  iu  some  degree  during  my  life,  the  crush- 


with  exquisite  lattice-work.  The  style  is  free 
Gothic,  the  windows,  however,  coming  low  down 
withiu  a  foot  aud  a  half  of  the  ground  :  in  front 
a  half-portico,  with  net-work  sides,  offers  au  ob- 
servatory for  the  view. 

His  mother  was  a  very  intelligent  woman  and 
deeply  devoted  to  her  two  remaining  ties  to  earth. 
When  I  was  there  on  the  occasion  I  have  men- 
tioned, she  was  in  delicate  health,  and  she  died 
some  few  months  afterwards.  His  sister  was  a 
refined,  spiritual,  southern  girl,  iu  point  of  ap- 
pearance, though  at  a  glance  not  every  one  would 
call  her  beautiful.  She  had  light  hair,  with  a 
possible  shade  of  red  to  the  analyst;  she  bad 
deep  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  a  color  of  cheek 
like  the  reflection  of  her  Italian  sky.  Her  miud 
was  active,  of  rather  humorous  turn,  and  she 
was  well  educated  ;  although  she  had  stroug  love 
for  her  few  frieuds,  yet  I  would  not  call  her  a 
susceptible  person,  nor  one  overfoud  of  society. 

I  have  before  described  Vairenn ;  noue  could 
know  him  without  affection.  His  thoughts  were 
eloquent,  poetical  aud  replete  with  love  of  hu- 
manity. Although  he  could  uut  physically  enter 
the  arena,  vet  his  thoughts  and  sympathies  lived 
with  those  who  struggled  for  the  good  of  inau- 


ing  ills  of  two-thirds  of  my  fellow-men  !" 

About  six  months  ago  I  visited  M.  Vairenn 
again,  and  for  the  last  time.  He  seemed  to  he  in 
rather  better  physical  health  than  before.  His 
uncle  from  the  University  was  also  paying  bim  a 
visit.  His  appearance  aud  demeauor  cou firmed 
my  preconception  of  his  character ;  yet  my  friend 
treated  him  with  frieudsbip,  even  affection. 

It  was  during  a  conversation  with  Vairenn  one 
pleasant  evening  in  bis  study,  that  something 
took  place  which  you  will  need  to  think  of  more. 
We  had  been  talking  of  the  phenomena  of  Mag- 
netism, which  was  then  producing  much  excita- 
tiou  in  some  of  the  German  States.  "  Whilst 
we  are  on  this  topic,"  said  he,  •*  I  will  confide  to 
you  a  paper  that  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
Electricity;  or  so  much  at  least  as  relates  to  ibis 
part  of  it,  if  you  will  not  be  wearied." 

"  I  insist  that  you  shall  read  me  all  of  it,"  I 
said  ;  "there  is  no  fear  with  me  that  I  shall  grow 
tired." 

"  I  will  read  it ;  for  whether  it  be  creditable  or 
not,  I  will  confess  beforehand  that  it  baa  cost  me 
much  labor  aod  trouble." 

From  a  drawer  which  sprang  open  at  the 
touch  of  a  secret-spring,  which  I  could  never  oth- 


kind  about  bim.  He  was,  as  I  have  before  iuti-jerwise  have  discovered,  he  drew  forth  a  number 
mated,  a  Unitarian  iu  religion;  aud  so  soon  as | of  sheets  of  paper  stitched  together  with  care, 
he  had  well  examined  political  affairs,  embraced  One  by  one  be  read  me  the  chapters,  pausing  at 


the  social  creed  of  Fuerbache. 

With  so  much  of  interest  immediately  con- 
nected with  bim,  I  would  have  thought  Vairenn 
happy;  but  he  was  not:  he  had  some  eccentric 
notions,  which  I  will  merely  hint  at  by  telliug 
you  succinctly  of  a  conversation  we  ouce  had. 


the  end  of  each  to  ask  any  remark  I  bad  formed. 
Jiut  I  was  dumb.  I  had  known  all  along  of  M. 
Vairenn's  severe  thought  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion; but  the  greatness  of  miud  displayed  in  this 
essay,  was,  I  coufess,  more  than  I  had  anticipa- 
ted.   The  prufouud  use  of  science — the  new  con- 


One  day  I  returned  to  bis  study  from  the  parlor  elusions — the  heaveuly  foresight,  startled  me  at 


where  1  bad  been  interested  by  bis  sister  Eleann. 
M.  Vaireun  was  iu  tears  !  I  was  astonished,  aud 
besought  of  him  the  cause. 

"  Ah  !  ray  frieud."  cried  he,  "  I  have  ample 
cau<e  for  sorrow.  But  a  moment  siuce  and  a 
poor  and  helpless  peasant  paused  at  my  door, 
and  by  his  look*  and  story  of  woe  asked  of  me 
alms.  I  gave  him  for  his  present  ueed :  the  look 
of  gratitude  that  lit  up  his  face  was  a  sufficient 
endorsement  of  the  truth  of  whnt  ho  told." 

-  But  why  should  you  grieve  ?— he  is  now 
happy,"  I  said. 

»•  I  have  watched  him  till  ho  was  lost  in  the 
vpland  paftses.  My  mind  now  recurs  to  the  thou- 
sands of  our  laud  that  wander  about  in  misery 
like  bim.    My  friend  !  why  is  this  so  ?  Surely, 


every  other  seutence  from  tbo  unearthly  vision 
that  each  one  awakened  in  my  mind.  I  knew 
that  its  publication  must  immortalize  the  writer; 
aud  I  wished  it  so,  for  I  loved  him  siucerely  for 
the  graudeur  of  bis  ideas,  their  beauty  aud  con- 
sequent goodness. 

I  had  been  home  only  a  mouth  after  this.  I  was 
sitting  at  uoou.  absorbed  in  copying  a  Magdalene 
from  Correggio,  when  I  was  roused  by  a  hasty 
tap  at  the  door  of  my  studio.  I  opeued  it,  and 
there  stood  pale  aod  trembling  a  servant  that  I 
kuew  belonged  to  my  friend  Vairenn.  He  placed 
a  uote  in  my  baud,  which  told  me  of  the  sudden 
ami  siugular  death  of  my  frieud  !  I  was  inex- 
pressibly shocked  at  this,  and  tried  to  get  some 
iufoi  matiou  from  the  messeuger;  but  1  soon  found 
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that  from  his  terror  thin  would  be  impossible.  I 
resolved  to  go  oat  to  his  seat  oo  the  lake  that 
afternoon. 

1  shall  never  forget  that  visit.  The  strange- 
ness and  incomprehensibility  of  the  whole  affair 
was  only  augmented  by  investigation.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  thus.  Vairenn  had  gone  into 
his  study  early  in  the  morning  and  had  remained 
there  in  quiet  until  a  very  late  hour.  It  was  not 
the  hnliit  of  the  fimily  to  interrupt  him,  even 
though  he  did  not  come  to  dinner,  as  he  fre- 
quently did  not  eat  of  that  meal  at  all.  A  ser- 
vant was  sent  about  five  o'clock  to  see  if  he 
would  not  partake  of  some  cake  and  wine.  He 
soou  returned,  pale  and  breathless,  where  his 
sister  and  the  house  keeper  were  sitting  ;  he  in- 
formed them  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  that  his 
master  would'nt  answer  him,  and  had  a  strange 
look.  They  flew  to  the  room  :  Vaireun  was  dead. 
He  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  an  extraordinary  and 
painful  expression  on  his  lace ;  and  his  position 
indicated  that  he  had  started  forward  as  if  to 
grasp  something.  A  volume  of  Plato's  Crito 
was  in  his  baud,  but  not  held  as  if  he  had  just 
left  off  rending  at  the  time  of  death.  A  servant 
was  dispatched  that  night  for  a  physician,  and 
one  at  day-light  to  me,  as  I  was  uearly  the  sole 
male  acquaintance  of  the  family,  iu  Roveredo. 
Peutero  had  left  the  day  before. 

I  arrived  there  right  early  in  the  afternoon;  I 
found  the  doctor  there.  Eleann  met  me  at  the 
door;  she  was  nearly  frantic  with  grief,  such  as  I 
have  never  witnessed  :  her  face  was  pale  as  her 
dead  brother's.  1  never  was  so  nnmauned  at 
the  violence  of  sorrow  in  any  other. 

I  was  present  with  the  doctor  when  he  first 
examined  the  body.  It  was  inflamed,  as  if  rub- 
bed with  nettles,  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  (half 
way  round.)  down  the  back,  and  at  several  por- 
tions of  the  body.  At  one  point  between  the 
shoulders  the  inflammation  seemed  to  have  gath- 
ered, aud  several  points  on  being  opened  exhib- 
ited a  hard  skin  and  a  mucous  substance  beueath. 

The  physician  said  that  he  was  entirely  at  de- 
fault in  ascribing,  or  attempting  to  ascribe,  the 
singular  death  to  any  cause  he  knew  of.  That 
he  had  never  met  with,  nor  read  of,  any  sudden 
demise  with  such  symptoms. 

We  attended  to  the  burial  of  M.  Vaircnn's 
body.  He  was  buried  in  asmall  piece  of  ground, 
marked  out  by  himself  for  a  family  place  of  in- 
terment, on  the  margin  of  a  small  creek  nearby 
that  flowed  into  the  lake. 

It  was  affecting  to  all  of  us  as  well  to  lose  one 
held  so  clear,  as  to  witness  the  poignant  suffering 
of  the  sister  who  whs  left  almost  friendless.  For 
my  ow  n  part  I  can  not  describe  with  what  an- 
guish I  lamented  the  untimely  death  of  so  noble 
and  gifted  a  spirit  from  the  association  of  men, 


whom  I  thought  him  born  to  benefit  and  glorify. 

About  ■  month  afterward  I  was  sitting  in  my 
room  thinking  of  this  heart-rending  tragedy,  which 
still  hauitted  my  brain  with  its  ghostly  features 
and  suggestioui.  It 


-filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt 


'Thrilled 


My  servant  interrnpted  my  reverie  by  bringing 
me  ray  file  of  German  Periodicals.  The  very 
first  review  I  opened  to  was  headed  M.  Pen- 
tern's  Thoughts  on  the  Electric  agent."  Pen- 
tern !  surely  that  was  M.  Vairenn's  uncle  of 
Mentz.  I  laid  it  aside  for  the  night's  reading, 
and  passed  on  to  some  of  the  Newspapers.* 
The  very  first  editorial  paragraph  thai  met  my 
eye  in  the  Zeitung,  was  a  statement  that  M.  Pen- 
tern  had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
new  Institute  at  Wurtzhurg-on-the-Mayne,  in 
consideration  of  the  power  displayed  by  his  new 
Treatise  on  Electricity,  joined  with  compliments 
to  his  work.  There  seemed  to  be  some  vaguo 
and  agitating  Intent  association  iu  my  mind  with 
these  announcements.  I  picked  up  the  Review 
and  read  on  until  I  had  finished  two  pages. 

—You  may  have  guessed  before  this :  M. 
Pen  tern's  work  was  the  same  thai  Vairenn  had 
read  me  in  his  study!  With  •  really  appalling 
effect  the  truth  flashed  on  me  intuitively :  / 
was  convinced  that  M.  Pentern  had  been  in 
some  sort  connected  with  my  friend's  death. 
I  determined  to  prosecute  the  investigation ;  and 
for  this  intent  wrote  ou  to  the  publishers  for  the 
Treatise  itself,  in  order  to  see  the  truth  of  my 
first  discovery  from  extracts  in  the  Review,  con- 
firmed thereby.  I  immediately  set  to  thinking 
over  the  matter;  and  very  early  on  the  following 
day  set  off  for  my  late  friend's  cottage. 

I  first  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  M.  Vairenn 
had  died  somehow  by  his  uncle's  hand  ;  and  that 
the  motive  of  the  latter  was  to  secure  the  essay  on 
Electricity  for  his  own,  which  had  probably  been 
read  to  him  in  confidence.  He  was  known  to 
have  bad  secret  ill-feeling  toward  his  nephew 
when  they  were  together  at  Mentz;  there  was 
motive  enough,  surely ! 

But  it  was  a  fact  that  M.  Pentern  had  gone  off 
the  day  before  Vairenn  died ;  and  that  too,  ac- 
cording to  his  sister's  account,  in  the  morning. 
It  was  true  also,  as  I  teamed  of  the  same  source, 
that  M.  Vairenn  had  been  away  to  a  friend's 
house,  seven  miles  distant,  for  two  days  before 
his  uncle  left,  and  had  only  returned  the  morniug 
he  left  (about  two  hours  before). 

I  asked  his  sister  how  Pentern  was  occupied 
during  his  nephew's  absence,  informing  her  of 
my  suspicions  as  to  my  friend's  death;  she  re- 
plied that  he  rarely  left  the  study.    I  asked  her 
where  M.  Vaireun  was  ou  the  rcrnuaot  of  the 
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day  of  M.  Pentern's  departure— -and  whether  he  I  if  it  remained  untouched,  had  not  heen  opened  by 
had  heen  in  his  study.  She  said  that  haviug  I  Vairenn ;  I  approached  it — touched  the  spring 
heen  absent  so  lone  he  had  remained  with  her  in 'of  the  drawer. — and  found  it  empty  !    I  was  now 


convinced  of  my  suspicion.  My  thoughts  now 
ranted  about  the  room  to  discover  the  medium 
of  death  ;  I  racked  my  brain  vainly,  and  as  twi- 
light was  casting  a  thick  shadow  on  the  Dial  at 
the  Western  window  I  was  almost  in  despair. 
To  collect  my  thoughts  for  a  final  effort  I  threw 
myself  in  M.  Vairenu's  chair. 


the  parlor  until  dinner-time,  that  in  the  afternnou 
be  bad  gone  with  a  fishing  party  on  the  Lake, 
and  had  not  returned  till  bed  time — he  had  only 
gone  in  his  study  a  moment  for  bis  tackle  before 
tbe  next  fatal  day. 

The  body  of  M.  Vairenn  bore  no  marks  of 
violence  ;  if  M.  Peutern  had  been  instrumental 
in  bis  death  it  must  have  been  by  means  of 
Poison.  But  he  must  either  have  administered  j  •«  O  God!"  cried  Eleann,  at  that  moment  en- 
tbisby  bribing  a  servant,  or  by  some  iudirecl  i  teriiiK  the  door  and  supporting  herself  by  it, 
method  have  giveu  it  himself— this  part  of  the  "what  nils  you  ? — how  like  him  you  look!" 


'traiu  of  conclusions  was  very  barren.  I  asked 
Eleaou  it'  they  had  taken  a  glass  of  wino  together 
on  the  day  of  Pentern's  leaving.    No.    If  M. 


I  had  thrown  myself  in  M.  Vairenu's  chair; 
but  no  sooner  had  done  so  than  I  felt  a  keen  pang 
between  my  shoulders ; — I  sprang  forward  in 


Vairenn  had  eaten  anything,  during  the  day — i  pain,  and  Eleann  entering  at  the  time  was 
ami  what.    On  reflection  she  said  she  really  be-  shocked  at  the  resemblance  between  myself,  at 


tiered  he  had  not  tasted  a  mouthful  in  the  bouse 
for  five  days  before  his  death !    He  bad  eaten  no 


that  time,  and  her  brother,  when  she  found  him 
dead.    The  remark  struck  me:  I  kept  my  posi- 


dioner  on  tbe  day  his  uncle  left,  excusing  himself  tion  and  observed  it;  in  one  instant  the  entire 


by  sayiug  he  had  takeu  luuch  at  the  Hotel  des 
Voyagers,  3  miles  above ;  he  had  come  from  the 
Lake  at  bed-time  and  bad  gone  to  bod ;  on  tbe 


secret  was  revealed!  I  arose  up,  although  in 
pain.  The  chair  in  which  I  sat  down  was  one 
of  velvet  cushioning  of  curious  oakeu  carving  no 


next  morning  be  had  gone  into  his  study  before  i  the  legs,  arms,  and  back  ;  it  is  well  represented 


taking  coffee  and  had  not  come  out  again ! 

To  support  my  theory  then  it  must  be  found 
tba;  M.  Peutern  had  arranged  poison  of  some 
description  in  the  study,  where  he  knew  it  would 
hare  effect  in  the  regular  course  of  Vaireuu's 
customs.  Tbe  scroll  on  which  the  Treatise  ou 
was  writteu  was  in  a  secret  drawer; 


in  the  painting  of  Richelieu,  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Art-Union  (the  original  of  which  I  saw 
in  the  Royal  lustitute)  by  the  Gothic  Chair  in 
which  the  statesman  is  sitting.  The  velvet  is 
thickly  wadded  up  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  head. 

I  have  said  that  the  secret  was  revealed  to  my 
senses,  which  my  intellect  was  at  fault  iu  invent- 
in  all  probability  be  had  arranged  it  in  coonec-  ing.    I  called  Eleann,  who  was  still  standing  pale 


at  the  door.  "  See!"  said  I,  "  this  was  the  vil- 
lain's work  !"  I  pressed  my  hands  on  cither  side 
of  the  velvet  back  as  high  up  as  1  had  experienced 
the  pain ;  there  started  forth  oue  of  those  small 
weapons,  which  were  inveuted  by  a  celebrated 
gang  of  assassin*  in  Lyons,  and  used  by  them  for 
their  designs  before  their  suppression,  twenty 
years  ngo.  It  was  best  known  by  the  title  of  the 
'» Steel -sting,"  it  is  made  to  perforate  the  Mesh, 
ceiling.  The  light  Brussels  carpet  sank  under  and  being  charged  with  a  subtle  poison  forces  it 
my  foot,  and  the  rich  satin  curtains  folded  and  through  a  perforated  tissue  of  thin  metal  in  many 
flitted  in  the  draught  my  uulocking  of  the  door  different  directions  iu  the  body  ;  it  was  good  for 
excited.  The  sweet  cleanliness  of  my  departed  i  me  that  the  eutire  charge  was  expelled  at  one 
friend's  thoughts  and  character  was  displayed  in  entrance. 


tioa  with  the  escritoire  containing  this  drawer, 
so  that  ir  should  have  effect  ouly  wheu  the  paper 
was  sought. 

I  asked  now  to  be  shown  into  the  study  which 
tbey  told  me  was  precisely  as  it  was  the  morning 
of  Vairenu's  burial ;  and  so  I  found  it.  The 
mid  day  sun  .streamed  partially  through  the 
suined  eastern  lattice,  and  was  reflected  from 
tbe  placid  lake  to  tbe  south,  on  the  sky 


coloured 


the  perfect  ay  stem  and  selection  of  his  recherche 
Library  ;  and  his  taste  in  the  artistic  master- 
pieces of  painting  with  which  the  wall  was  every 
*  here  adorned.    Over  the  Library  was  a  piece 


This  then  was  undoubtedly  the  way  in  which 
my  lamented  friend  had  been  murdered.  The 
appearance  of  the  body  ;  the  circumstances  of 
his  and  Pentern's  movements,  joined  with  the 


of  spleudid  mantel-work  wrought  by  some  skil-  j  Physician's  opinion  of  the  body  in  confirming  my 
ful  Velou Her.  w  herein  was  woven  with  golden  hypothesis.  My  course  was  instantly  determined 
had  purple  thread  the  mystic  sign  of  his  Reli-Jou;  of  it  aud  its  results,  you  can  probably  best 


giua  TU.  MliNSi.  OKU.    The  memories  that  all 
these  things  roused  of  the  unble  spirit  that  had 
left  that  Home  of  Thought  overpowered  uje. 
I  coinoieaced  looking  about.   Tbe  escritoire, 


judge  from  the  subjoined  letter.  I  received  it 
just  as  I  was  giving  the  final  touch  to  my  "Death 
of  Judas,"  which  I  consider  quite  a  noteworthy 
coinciJeuce! 
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Enigma.— The  SeUins  of  Shtncood. 


1'rf.fixt-Hai.i.. 
Wurtzburg.    July  23d,  1460 


«M.  

Respected  Sir  .—The  President,  M.  Peuterti, 
died  this  morning  at  8  o'clock.  Your  hitter, 
containing  certaiu  allegations  was  read  this  morn- 
tog  to  him,  for  it  was  known  that  he  could  not 
live  lung,  aud  it  was  deemed  proper  that  he  should 
be  told  of  them  even  though  so  sick.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  under  great  emotion  during  its  pe- 
rusal. So  soon  as  it  was  finished,  he  exclaimed, 
in  hearing  of  all  ihe  faculty,  '  It  is  true,  every 
letter  true;  he  was  a  Dwvil,  a  damned  Witch  to 
find  it  out.'    He  then  die  I. 

Allow  us,  sir,  to  condole  with  you  on  the  loss 
of  your  friend  l>y  this  singular  and  revolting  act. 
We  submit,  however,  ih:it  there  would  scarcely 
be  auythiog  gained  by  exposure,  although  some 
disgrace  might  result  to  this  institution.  They 
are  both  of  the  same  family ;  both  dead.  We 
think  it  sufficient  that  the  most  excellent  work 
en  Electricity  should  bo  immediately  published 
under  M.  Vaircnu's  name,  with  a  certified  con- 
fession of  M.  Peuteru,  to  the  exteut  that  it  was 
not  his. 

With  expressions  of  personal  kindness, 
»«(By  order  of  the  Faculty  )     H.  Kasstaxl." 

I  acknowledge  the  rightfulness  of  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  this.  I  have  for  some  time 
boen  engaged  on  a  biography  of  M.  Vairenn,  and 
will  edit  his  Treatise,  which  cost  him  his  life,  to- 
gether with  some  other  valuable  papers  of  his 
I  have  found,  and  of  which,  by  a  very  interesting 
course  of  things  (whereof  the  details  in  my  next), 
I  have  become  administrator  as  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  deceased ! 

Yours  sincerely. 


ENIGMA. 

The  following  Enigma  wa»  first  publUhcd  many  years 
•in,  o  in  a  northern  periodical,  and  was  attributed  to  the 
late  Alexander  II.  Kverctt.  So  fur  as  ire  have  ever  seen, 
h  has  not  yet  been  solved.  We  invoke  the  ingenuity  of 
our  correspondents  for  a  solution  :— 

The  lightest  nnJ  the  softest  thing 
That  flouts  upon  the  zephyr's  wing, 
1  move  with  unresisting  ease, 
Before  the  breath  of  every  breeze. 

With  power  resist  less  nnd  sublime, 
1  gwecp  along  from  clime  to  clime, 
And  1  defy  all  earthly  force 
To  intercept  mc  in  my  course. 

A  favorite  guest  with  all  the  fair, 
1  piny  with  llenuly'is  twisted  hair; 
And  harmless  at>  the  gentlest  dove 
I  share  the  couch  of  happy  love. 


'Tin  mine  to  hurl  the  holts  of  fate, 
Thut  overwhelm  the  guilty  great; 
I  wii-hi  the  giunt  arm  that  brings 
Dismay  ond  death  on  tyrant  kings. 

No  throb  of  passion  ever  pressed 
Tlie  vacant  chambers  of  my  breast; 
And  no  desire  uor  dream  of  care 
Could  ever  gain  admittance  there. 

With  passion's  various  fires  I  burn  s 
And  all,  as  .Nich  prevail*  in  turn, 
Willi  equal  roge  incessant  roll 
Their  boiling  current*  through  my 

In  Folly's  lap  1  had  my  birth. 
The  simplest  creature  on  the  earth  ; 
At  Folly's  bosom  I  was  nursed, 
And  am  as  simple  as  at  firet. 

The  wisest  own  that  I  am  wiser, 
And  sages  make  mc  llu  ir  advwer  ; 
The  great  demaud  my  prudent  cares, 
To  aid  them  in  llu  ir  state  affairs. 

I  boast  but  little  outward  grace, 

For  frequent  status  deform  my  face  ; 

And  when  1  bathe,  though  strange  it  seems, 

1  seek  from  choice  the  foulest  streams. 

I  soar  to  fields  of  liquid  light, 

Where  rainbows  glow  und  stars  are  bright; 

I  sun  mc  at  their  spotless  fires, 

Aud  sport  amid  the  heavenly  choirs. 

The  nameless  being  of  a  day, 
I  barely  am,  aud  pass  away  ; 
Nor  leave  a  truce  behind,  to  be 
The  record  of  my  history. 

No  chance  or  change  has  power  enough 
To  harm  my  liiu's  perennial  stuff; 
For  1  have  built  my  throne  sublime 
Upon  the  wreck  of  conquered  Time. 


THE  SELDEXS  OF  SHERWOOD. 

CHATTER  XLIII. 

Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers  to  smooth 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death;  to  bn-ak  those 
Of  terror  and  abhorrence  nature  throws 
Cross  our  obstructed  way  ;  and  thus  to 
Welcome,  a*  safe,  our  port  from  every  storm. 

Young. 

For  day9  after  the  terrible  shock  which  had 
fallen  upon  Edith,  she  remained  almost  without 
speaking  or  moving,  yet  she  was  not  in  a  state 
to  require  assistance,  aud  evidently  wished  to  be 
left  alone.  Her  friends  willingly  complied  with 
this  desire,  for  they  felt  that  the  ordinary  topic* 
of  consolation  would  be  unavailing  in  this  case, 
and  there  is  something  in  the  very  eight  of  deep 
and  silent  grief,  which  awe*  and  terrifies  even 
light  and  unreflecting  natures. 
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It  *cemrd  to  Edith  as  if  she  had  passed  at  return  to  America,  but  that  be  c«'dd  not  bear  to 


once  into  another  state  of  existence,  her  purpose? 
her  plans,  her  aims  in  life  were  overthrow n.  for 


give  Edith  unnecessary  pain  l  y  suggesting  such 
a  thought  to  her,  nor  dM  be  usually  attach  much 


her  thoughts,  her  hopes,  had  been  so  closely  con-  importance  to  such  presentiments  himself,  hut  in 
nected  with  her  father,  that  she  could  not  realise  case  they  should  be  verified,  he  commended  Edith 
how  she  should  live  without  him.  She  was  alone,  to  his  care,  and  wished  her  to  resido  under  his 
alone  indeed;  hers  was  not  the  loss  of  a  father  roof,  confiding  in  the  assurances  that  Mrs.  Travers 
only,  but  of  a  friend,  with  whom  she  had  lived  on  !  and  himself  had  made  before  his  departure  from 
those  terms  of  perfect  confidence,  which  rarely  j  Virginia,  that  such  an  an  augemeul  w  ould  be  most 


agreeable  to  them. 

This  proof  of  her  father's  provident  care,  ex- 
tending its  protecting  influence  over  her,  even 
been  mingled  together  hi  an  unbroken  chain  of!  after  his  death,  affected  Edith  deeply.  She 


exist  between  any  two  human  beings.  She  had 
never  know  nn  feeling  of  fear  towards  him,  aud  far 
as  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  their  lives  had 


love,  and  now,  could  it  be  indeed  true,  these  links 
were  snapped  ? 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  receive  the  last  looks 
and  words  of  those  we  love,  for  when  ourfrieuds 
die  in  a  strange  land,  and  far  from  us,  theimagi- 
oaiino  constantly  tortures  itself  to  depict  their 
last  hours,  and  the  vain  aud  passionate  wish  that 
we  could  have  been  with  them,  is  contiuually 
wringing  our  hearts. 

But  even  in  this  dark  hour,  when  all  the  ener- 
gies of  Edith's  soul  aud  body  were  exerted  to 
sustain  her  beneath  thisoverw  helming  stroke,  she 
found  inexpressible  consolation  in  the  idea,  that 
her  father  was  supported  and  cheered  in  his  last 
moments,  by  a  strong  faith  in  the  most  importaut 
and  sustaining  doctrine  of  Christianity — the  great 
doctrine  of  a  mediator.  Her  own  mind  had,  for 
frome  months  past,  been  closely,  and  frequently 
engaged  in  earnest  inquiry  and  thought  upon 
this  subject,  but  how  differently  then  aud  now. 
So  many  thoughts,  plans,  hopes,  fears,  desires  of 
an  earthly  nature  filled  her  heart  then,  hut  now 
•be  seemed  almost  transported  to  that  invisible 
world,  where  the  spirit  of  her  father  awaited  her. 

The  Grattans  had  sailed  for  Euglaud  but  a 
few  days  previous  to  Edith's  receiving  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  father's  death,  and  she  bad  felt 
▼ery  sad,  very  desolate  at  parting  with  them,  and 
nourished  many  fears  and  anxieties  for  their 
foture  welfare,  but  now  the  recollection  of  them 
seemed  like  a  dream  melting  away,  dim,  and 
distant. 

But  the  human  mind  and  frame  cannot  long 
support  the  high  wrought  stale  of  thought  aud 
feeling,  although  the  salutary  effects  of  this  full 
realization  of  eternal  things,  often  work  a  perma- 
nent change  in  the  nature,  and  such  a  transfor- 
mation it  gradually  wrought  in  Edith. 

She  had  not  yet  liestowed  a  thought  upon  her 
own  destiny,  her  plans  and  purposes  had  been  so 
broken  off  at  the  death  of  ber  father,  but  after  a 
few  days  bad  elapsed,  her  attention  was  turned 
to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Travers.  He  showed  her 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  some- 
time previous  to  his  sickness,  saying  that  he  had 
frequently  bad  forebodings  that  he  should  never 


would  uot  have  objected  to  any  arrangement 
made  by  him,  even  had  it  been  most  adverse  to 
her  own  wishes,  but  it  really  accorded  with  them, 
so  far  as  she  felt  capable  of  forming  a  wish,  for 
she  thought  she  should  feel  less  desolate  at  Tra- 
vers Lodge  than  anywhere  else.    Though  she 
was  not  bound  by  the  tics  of  congeniality,  or 
strong  affection  to  any  of  tho  family,  yet  she  was 
attached  both  to  her  undo  aud  aunt,  aud  felt 
much  kindness  and  good  will  towards  hercousins, 
and  the  cordial  and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Tra\*ers  urged  her  acceptance  of  his  propo- 
sal, awakened  her  gratitude,  aud  strengthened 
her  attachment  for  him.     Thcu  it  would  be  a 
great  consolation  to  be  near  Mrs.  Mason,  one  of 
the  very  few  friends  she  had  ever  had  who  un- 
derstood her,  and  could  sympathise  with  her. 
As  to  Charles,  she  would  not  acknowledge  to 
herself  that  his  society  could  afford  her  happi- 
ness.  In  few,  but  heartfelt  words,  Edith  express- 
ed to  Mr.  Travers  her  thankful  acquiescence  in 
the  arrangement  he  proposed.    Edith  was  now 
in  a  state  of  absolute,  uncontrolled  independence: 
she  had  attained  her  majority,  she  was  mistress 
of  a  large  fortune,  which  w  ould  probably  be  much 
increased  by  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
affairs  in  Ireland,  but  thene  circumstances  so  far 
from  occasioning  any  feeling  of  exultation  or 
pleasure,  increased  her  sense  of  dreariness  aud 
loneliness.    The  means  of  enjoyment  were  hers, 
but  the  desire  to  use  thorn  was  gone;  she  viewed 
them  now  as  means  of  usefulness,  aud  felt  the 
weight  of  an  undivided  responsibility.    She  did 
uot  feel  a  strong  claim  upon  any  human  being 
but  Gerald  Devercux.  and  almost  her  only  wish 
at  present  was  to  see  him  again.    He  had  never 
known  any  father  but  hers,  and  had  loved  him  as 
a  son — bow  many  tender  associations,  bow  many 
words  and  acts  of  love  had  bound  their  hearts  iu 
the  days  of  their  iufaucy  to  him,  and  to  each 
other. 

Gerald  came,  aud  Edith  met  him  with  a  com- 
posure which  appeared  wonderful  to  the  specta- 
tors, but  he  knew  by  the  marble  paleness  that 
overspread  her  faco,  the  quivering  of  her  lip,  and 
the  slight  shivering*  that  agitated  her  frame,  how 
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deep  »m  the  emotion,  of  which  she  nought  to  to  Davenport  Lodge,  us  he  wished  to  make 
suppress  every  outward  sign.  They  p  aired  out  some  inquiries  of  Louis  respecting  the  family 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  when  they  were  alone  at  Sherwood,  th'iikiug  he  could  perhaps  elicit 
together,  and  Edith  found  great  relief  and  eon-  some  information  from  his  answers,  ou  the  sub- 
solation  in  speaking  of  her  father,  to  one  who  ject  in  which  his  heart  wan  most  deeply  iute- 
bad  known  and  loved  him  somewhat  as  she  had ,  rested.  Vet  he  reproached  himself  for  bis  own 
doue.  But  these  communings  could  only  he  of  weakness,  in  entertaining  any  doubt  as  to  the 
short  duration,  for  after  the  last  rites  were  paid  slate  of  Margaret's  feelings  towards  himself, 
to  the  remains  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  ami  a  few  ar-  J  when  he  recalled  the  circumstauces  of  their  last 
rangements  made,  it  would  he  imperatively  nc-  interview. 


cessary  for  Gerald  Devereux  to  set  out  for  Ire- 
land, to  attend  to  the  business  which  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald had  left  unfinished,  and  which  intimately  related  all  that  passed  hetweeu  them,  i 
concerued  his  own  iutercsts  as  well  as  those  ol  with  quite  as  much  iudiguation  as  surprise,  that 


Gerald  spoke  to  Louis  with  the  most  unre- 
served confideuce  of  his  love  to  Margaret,  and 


Louis  was  smiling;  yes,  there  could  he  uo  mis- 
take. Louis  was  actually  smiling. 

Too  sudden  change  iu  Gerald's  couutenanco 


Edith. 

Edith,  as  we  have  before  observed,  had  never 
been  apprehensive  in  her  nature,  and  if  passing' 
fears  of  evil  crossed  her  mind  upou  any  occasion, ,  changed  the  smile  iuto  a  laugh,  but  before  his 
she  did  not  harbor  them  long  enough  for  them  j  anger  could  find  vent  in  words,  Louis  laid  bis 
to  become  what  is  called— presentiments.  But  .hand  upon  his  arm,  aud  said — 
since  the  overwhelming  stroke  w  hich  had  fallen  j  "Come  Devereux,  you  must  curb  this  hastiness 
upon  her,  her  fearlessuess  had  forsaken  her.  she  of  temper,  it  has,  no  doubt,  already  led  to  the 
shuddered  to  think  that  an  ocean  would  soou  sep-  mistake,  w  hich  has  caused  you  so  much  uuhap- 
arate  Gerald  aud  herself,  aud  the  possibility  that  piness." 

always  exists  at  every  partitig  from  our  friends  |  "  You  speak  iu  enigmas,  Louis,  aud  1  am  in  no 
that  we  may  meet  no  more,  seemed  converted  mood  to  sympathise  with  your  mirth;  pray  ex- 
iu  her  mind  to  a  strong  probability.    Vet  she  plain  yourself!" 

had  sufficient  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  to i  "Then  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  know 
refrain  from  expressing  her  feelings  to  Gerald,  that  at  your  last  interview  with  Margaret,  so  far 
she  knew  with  what  reluctance  he  left  her  in  her  from  cnlertaiuiug  any  suspicion  of  your  real  feel- 
proseut  state  of  fceliug,  and  he  had  also  commu- 1  ings  towards  her,  she  was  uuder  the  impression 
nicated  to  her  his  love  for  Margaret  Selden,  •  that  you  loved  Virginia." 


which  would  naturally  so  much  increase  his  re 
gret  iu  leaving  the  country  for  so  long  a  lime  as 
be  might  be  detained  in  Ireland. 

Gerald  felt  that  he  could  not  possibly  leave 


A  new  light  broke  upou  Gerald  at  these  words, 
a  bright  gleam  of  joy  lit  up  his  face,  and  he 
seized  Louis's  baud,  saying — "  How  do  you  kuow 
this,  tell  me  all  about  it.    I  cannot  imagine  how 


the  country,  without  once  more  seeing  Margaret;  {  such  a  mistake  could  have  arisen,  my  preference 
if  she  did  uot  return  his  attachment,  would  it  not]  for  Margaret  was  so  decided  as  soon  as  we  he- 


be  ungrateful  iu  the  extreme  to  show  no  seuse 
of  the  kindness  which  he  had  received  from  every 
member  of  the  family  at  Sherwood.  Perhaps, 
too,  Margaret  might  uot  be  so  entirety  indifferent 
towards  him,  as  he  had  somewhat  hastily  con- 
cluded at  their  last  interview. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

There  arc  moment*  in  life  that  are  never  forpnt. 
Which  brighten,  and  brighten,  as  lime  steals  away ; 
They  give  a  new  charm  to  the  happiest  lot, 
Ami  they  shine  on  the  gloom  of  the  l<>n<  Ii<  Ht  day  : 
These  moments  nrc  hallowed  by  smiles  mid  by  tcurs, 
The  first  look  of  love,  and  the  last  purlin?  given. 

Pcrciral 

But  a  few  precious  days  were  now  left,  and  Ger- 
ald's desire  to  see  Margaret  once  more  increased, 
as  the  time  diminished  for  bin  remaining  in  the 
couutry.    He  determined,  however,  to  go  first 


came  acquainted.1' 

"  Vet  to  Margaret,  aud  to  most  people,  it  could 
not  seem  improbable  that  auy  one  who  had  seen 
Virginia  should  love  her.  But  let  that  pass;  my 
sister  accidentally  overheard  a  part  of  a  conver- 
sation between  Augustus  Vernon  aud  yourself, 
with  regard  to  Clara  Kaufmann  and  Virginia, 
she  misconstrued  what  she  heard,  and  supposed 
thnt  your  avowal  of  a  personal  interest  in  tbe 
matter  had  reference  to  your  own  love  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  immediately,  as  most  ready-witted 
women  would  do,  in  a  similar  case,  put  together 
a  variety  of  trifling  circumstances,  aud  arrived  at 
a  fixed  conclusion  as  to  th»  nature  of  your  sen- 
limeuts.  This  opiniou,  aud  the  grounds  of  it, 
[  she  communicated  to  Margaret,  to  whom  you  are 
aware  from  her  character,  aud  her  devutiou  to 
her  sister,  it  would  naturally  appear  fouuded  in 
truth." 

"Then,"  said  Gerald,  "  I  will  go  immediately 
to  Sherwood,  aud  learu  my  fate  from  Margaret's 
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owu  lip«.  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  country 
in  my  present  state  of  suspense." 

'•My  beat  wishes  alteud  you,  my  hopes  also, 
for  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  you  will  be 
successful.  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  the 
result." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you.  my  dear  fellow,  my 
own  hopes  and  fears  arc  both  so  strong,  I  scarcely 
know  which  predominate,  but  whatever  the  result 
maybe.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind  sympathy.1' 

Gerald  hastily  left  the  room,  as  he  said  these 
words,  and  taking  a  path  which  led  directly 
through  the  woods  that  separated  Davenport 
Lodge  from  Sherwood,  was  soon  lost  to  the  eye 
of  Louis,  who  stood  at  the  window  watching 


He  loves  Margaret  truly,  warmly,  with  all  the 
generous  devotion  of  his  nature,  thought  Louis, 
yet  how  different  is  his  love  from  that  which  I 
bear  to  Virginia,  a  feeling  which  lias  made  a  part 
of  my  existence  as  far  back  as  memory  can  reach, 
which  can  ouly  be  eradicated  with  life  itself;  can 
such  love  as  this,  remain  always  uureturned  ? 

Hope  had  spruug  up  within  his  heart,  though 
he  feared  to  indulge  it,  since  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  change  iu  Virgiuia'a  sentiments  for 


Gerald  pursued  his  way  so  rapidly, 
and  in  so  engrossed  a  state  of  mind,  that  he 
found  himself  in  the  yard  at  Sherwood,  iu  scarcely 
haJf  the  time  that  he  bad  supposed  necessary  for 
performing  the  walk.  His  heart  beat  thick  and 
fast,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  to  summon  sufficient  corn- 
sure  to  enter  the  parlor.  Chance  appeared  on 
this  occasion,  to  have  favored  him,  for  upon 
opening  the  door,  he  found  no  one  but  Margaret 
who  was  standiug  in  the  recess  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  room,  looking  out  from  the  window 
on  the  wintry  landscape.  Could  he  have  known 
the  nature  of  her  thoughts,  his  doubts  and  anxi- 
eties would  have  been  at  once  removed. 

Margaret  bad  received  a  letter  two  days  before 
from  Charles  Selden,  in  which  he  mentioned, 
that  Gerald  Devereux  was  then  at  Travers 
Lodge,  but  that  his  visit  would  necessarily  be 
short,  as  he  would  be  compelled  in  a  few  days 
to  leave  the  country,  in  order  to  settle  urgent 
business,  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  had 
left  iu  an  unfinished  state.  Charles  said  too,  that 
be  had  made  some  general  and  kind  inquiries  re- 
specting the  families  at  Sherwood  and  Daveuport ' 
Lodge,  but  there  was  not  an  intimation  in  the  1 
letter  that  Gerald  entertaiued  the  least  design  of 
coining  to  Sherwood  to  say  farewell. 

How  many  feelings  which  Margnret  had 
thought  subdued,  arose  with  new  strength  in  her 
heart,  as  she  read  this  letter!  The  idea  of 
Cerald's  leaving  the  couutry,  for  au  indefinite  I 
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length  of  time,  without  exchanging  with  him  one 
word,  or  look  of  kindness,  was  in  itself  very 
painful,  but  what  rendered  it  doubly  so,  was  tho 
irresistible  conclusion,  not  only  that  he  bad  never 
loved  her,  hut  thathedid  not  possess  that  warmth 
of  heart  and  grateful  feeling,  which  she  had  onco 
imputed  to  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind- 
ness, with  which  Gerald  had  bceu  treated  ut 
Sherwood,  he  had  been  there  on  n  footing  of  in- 
timacy, like  a  member  of  their  own  family,  and 
to  leave  tho  country  without  saying  farewell 
seemed  very  heartless. 

Ou  this  day,  all  the  family  were  dining  out, 
except  Margaret,  who  had  excused  herself  from 
joining  the  party,  on  the  plea  of  writing  letters, 
and  attending  to  some  household  matters,  which 
required  the  superintendence  either  of  Mrs.  Sei- 
dell or  herself.  Mrs.  Selden  perceived  that  Mar- 
garet wished  very  much  to  remain  at  home,  and 
did  not  urge  her  to  accompany  them  ;  she  par- 
tially divined,  though  she  did  not  entirely  under- 
stand her  state  of  feeling,  for  she  had  observed 
her  abstraction  and  silence  for  some  time  after 
reading  Charles'  letter. 

As  the  last  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  died 
upon  her  ear,  Margaret  felt  the  relief  of  being 
left  alone ;  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dulging her  feeliugs,  but  that  she  might  regulate 
and  subdue  them.  She  was  so  deeply  engaged 
in  thought,  that  she  did  not  hear  tho  door  opeu 
when  Gerald  entered  the  room,  nor  was  sho 
aware  of  his  presence  uutil  he  approached  within 
a  few  steps  of  her. 

The  peculiar  sound  of ^ his  footstep  first  ar- 
rested Margaret's  attention,  and  turning  suddenly 
she  beheld  Gerald.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  person  of  Margaret's  candid  and 
unsuspicious  character  to  meet  the  glance  of 
Gerald's  eye,  to  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and 
to  doubt  his  affection.  She  had  scarcely  taken 
his  offered  hand,  before  every  doubt  vanished ; 
nor  were  his  hopes  at  all  diminished  by  the  bright 
gleam  of  joy  which  glanced  on  Margaret's  cheek 
and  lit  up  her  expressive  eye. 

When  a  strong  and  sincere  affection  exists  be- 
tween any  two  persons,  with  a  real  desire  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  but  few  explanations  aro 
necessary  to  remove  any  doubts  that  may  have 
ariseu  in  their  minds,  ami  but  a  short  time  had 
elapsed  ere  Gerald  had  told  the  whole  story  of 
his  love  to  Margaret,  from  its  very  commence- 
ment until  the  present  moment,  and  the  reasons 
which  had  so  long  delayed  the  avowal  of  his  feel- 
ings. He  prevailed  on  Margaret  to  coufess  that 
she  was  not  much  happier  than  himself  during 
their  last  interview,  and  won  from  her  au  ac- 
knowledgment that  his  affection  was  not  unre- 
quited. 

It  is  true,  this  acknowledgment  would  not  have 
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been  bo  readily  obtained  under  different  circum- 
stances, for  Margaret  would  have  hesitated  and 
reflected  long  ere  she  spoke  words  that  separated 
her  destiny  from  that  of  parents,  brothers,  aud  a 
sister  so  unspeakably  dear.  But  now  Gerald 
was  on  the  ove  of  a  voyage,  which  to  Margaret's 
imagination  seemed  a  formidable  one.  though  at 
present  of  such  every- day  occurrence,  that  we 
should  smile  at  the  fears  which  such  an  underta- 
king at  thnt  time  produced  ;  he  would  probably 
be  absent  for  a  long  time,  and  in  plighting  her 
faith  to  him  if  her  parents  approved  the  step,  she 
did  not  realise  the  idea  of  separation  from  her 
friends. 

The  hours  flew  by  unheeded  in  the  full  and 
free  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling ;  such 
outpourings  of  the  heart  and  soul  reveal  the  na- 
ture of  the  spirit  that  dwells  within,  and  thes" 
revelations  are  dangerous  to  those  who  are  not 
pure  and  true  in  heart,  rich,  noble  and  elevated 
in  mind.  But  Margaret  and  Gerald  found  new 
causes  of  love  and  admiration  for  each  other,  in 
the  lights  which  these  communications  threw 
upon  their  mutual  characters. 

No  love,  according  to  Madame  de  Genlis.  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  ingenious  of  her 
tales,  "  the  Palace  of  Truth,"  can  bear  the  test  of 
perfect  siucerity  except  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter,  for  none  other  is 
sufficiently  purified  from  self-love.  But  a  string 
love  of  excellence,  a  desire  and  purpose  of  at- 
taining it  ourselves,  and  aiding  those  we  love  to 
do  so  likewise,  at  whatever  personal  hazard,  is  a 
talisman  potent  enough  to  enable  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  to  enter  the  walls  of  this  dangerous  pal- 
ace without  fear. 

But  Margaret  fcjt  strongly  the  mixed  nature  of 
human  happiness  when  the  family  circle  re-as- 
sembled at  night,  and  she  felt  something  like  a 
pang  of  self-reproach  when  Virginia  took  a  seat 
beside  her  and  whispered  that  she  had  scarcely 
enjoyed  herself  at  all,  because  she  was  uot  with 
her.  How  would  she  bear  to  know  that  the  time 
would  come  when  their  paths  iu  life  might  part 
no  more  to  be  united !  Margaret  looked  from 
Virginia  to  her  mother,  and  caught  a  glance  fixed 
upon  her,  so  full  of  tenderness,  of  inquiry,  min- 
gled with  an  expression  almost  sorrowful,  that 
her  eyes  fell  beneath  ii,  aud  she  looked  down  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  had  risen  to  them  in  spite 
of  herself.  But  she  would  not  think  of  separa- 
tion ;  Gerald  would  be  persuaded  to  live  near 
Sherwood  she  wns  sure,  and  she  endeavored  to 
rally  her  spirits,  for  she  knew  that  his  eye  was 
upon  her,  aud  her  sympathy  was  always  so  ready, 
the  tone  of  her  conversation  so  cheerful,  that  she 
was  sure  any  thing  like  silence  or  abstraction  in 
her  would  cause  geueral  observation  aud  con- 
jecture. 


It  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Gerald  and 
Margaret,  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  what 
had  passed  during  the  day  to  Mr.  Selden  until 
the  next  morning,  as  his  horror  of  all  agitating 
subjects,  especially  towards  bed  time,  was  well 
understood  in  the  family,  and  Margaret  was  well 
aware  what  a  state  of  consternation  so  serious 
an  affair  would  produce  in  his  mind.  Neither 
Gerald  nor  herself  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  sanction  their  engagement  by  his  consent 
aud  approbation,  for  Gerald  had  been  an  especial 
favorite  with  him,  from  the  commencement  of 
their  acquaintance:  and  though  in  feeling  he  was 
sometimes  unreasonable,  in  action  he  was  emi- 
nently kind  and  generous,  particularly  towards 
his  children.  But  his  very  kindness  made  the 
necessity  of  disturbing  him  more  grievous,  and 
Margaret,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
horror  of  family  changes,  knew  that  it  would  be 
a  stroke  scarcely  less  severe  than  Charles'  enter- 
ing the  ministry  had  been. 

Mrs.  Selden's  observation,  and  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  slight  tokens  by  which  Mar- 
garet's feelings  manifested  themselves,  led  her  to 
conjecture  something  very  nearly  approaching 
the  truth.  No  longer  able  to  bear  this  state  of 
suspense,  when  the  family  dispersed  for  the  night 
Mrs.  8elden  whispered  to  Margaret  to  follow  her, 
and  led  the  way  to  a  small  parlor,  which  was  a 
favorite  sitting-room  of  hers  when  she  wished  for 
retirement. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, aud  Margaret  heard  her  own  heart  beat  at 
she  drew  a  seat  close  to  her  mother  and  pressed 
her  hand  closely  between  both  her  own. 

"  I  am  almost  answered,  my  dear  child,  with- 
out putting  a  question."  said  Mrs.  Seldeu,  in  a 
somewhat  faltering  tone;  "you  arc  given  to 
another,  if  your  father  and  myself  will  consent 
to  it." 

A  warm  tear  which  fell  upon  her  hand,  was 
for  some  minutes  the  only  reply  she  received. 
At  length  Margaret  said,  "Dear,  dear  mother, 
do  not  express  it  thus;  I  am  still  yours,  always 
yours,  but — 

"  Say  no  more,  my  love,  I  am  not  so  selfish  or 
uureaBouablo  as  to  blame  you.  It  is  not  unnatu- 
ral that  you  should  return  the  love  of  such  a  man 
as  Gerald  Devcrcux;  nor  is  this  event  wholly  un- 
expected to  me,  for  I  have  sometimes  suspected 
the  nature  of  your  mutual  sentiments,  hut  as  time 
wore  away  I  abandoned  the  idea,  aud  of  course 
did  not  seek  to  obtain  from  you  confessions 
which  would  have  been  boih  useless  and  painful. 
I  do  not  think  on  this  account  that  you  love  me 
less,  yet  I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  trial,  though 
one  which  I  ought  not  to  shrink  from,  and  will 
uot  when  I  have  had  timo  to  prepare  my  mind, 
to  meet  it.    But  tell  me  all  that  has  passed." 
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This  command  was  cn.iily  given,  but  Margaret 
found  it  one  of  extreme  difficulty  to  comply  with. 
Yet  with  some  hesitation  and  frequent  pauses, 
the  at  length  finished  the  whole  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  her  attachment,  and  of  all 
that  hid  passed  during  the  last  interview  between  J 
Gerald  and  herself,  concluding  her  narrative  by 
pressing  her  mother's  hand,  which  she  held  all 
the  time  closely  locked  withiu  her  own,  to  her 
lips,  saying— 

**  But,  dear  mother,  we  cannot  part ;  the  trial 
would  be  too  severe  for  us  both :  in  case  my  fa- 
ther consents,  we  must  obtain  a  promise  from 
Gerald  that  we  shall  not  be  separated  so  far  as 
to  be  beyoud  the  reach  of  frequent  intercourse.1' 

Mrs.  Selden  embraced  Margaret  sileutlj.  It 
was  some  minutes  before  she  gathered  sufficient 
firmness  to  reply  in  a  steady  voice — 

"  So,  my  love,  there  must  be  no  fetters — no 
compulsory  obligation  in  au  union  such  as  this ; 
a  conditiou  of  this  kind,  would  be  particularly 
galling  to  such  a  nature  as  Gerald  Devereux's. 
We  must  trust  to  his  generosity,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  trust  iu  vain;  I  think  he  will  wish  to  make 
ns  some  return  for  giving  up  such  a  treasure  to 
htm.  But  we  must  talk  uo  more  now,  my  daugh- 
ter; we  do  but  weaken  our  hearts,  aud  1  would 
fain  not  look  upon  an  event  which  I  trust  will 
add  greatly  to  your  happiness  as  a  subject  of 
sorrow." 

She  kissed  Margaret  fondly,  and  wishing  her 
a  good  night,  hastily  withdrew  ;  the  wish  was 
vain,  for  sleep  scarcely  visited  the  pillow  either 
of  Margaret  or  herself. 

Margaret  was  relieved  to  find  upon  returning 
to  her  own  apartment,  that  Virginia,  tired  with 
waiting  for  her,  and  quite  unsuspicious  as  to  the 
nature  of  her  conference  with  her  mother,  had 
falleu  into  a  slumber  tranquil  and  sweet  as  that  of 
childhood.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  break 
the  uews  to  Virginia  eveu  than  to  her  mother,  for 
she  knew  she  would  be  incousolable. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  before  Mr. 
Selden  had  left  his  apartmeut,  Mrs.  .Seidell  de- 
termined to  endeavor  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the 
communication  winch  Gerald  intended  making 
on  the  subject  of  his  engagement  with  Margaret. 
She  thought  of  fifty  different  w  ays  of  cornmcu 
cing  the  conversation,  but  found  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  would  be  most  conciliatory,  when  she 
was  at  once  brought  to  a  decision  by  her  hus- 
band, who  after  looking  at  her  for  some  time, 
with  an  inquiring  glance,  said — 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?  I  have  been 
watching  you  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  see 
that  you  are  Retting  ready  to  tell  me  something 
disagreeable  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possi- 
ble.   Come  out  with  it  at  once  ;  if  I  have  a  uau 


scoufi  pill  to  swallow,  I  have  uo  fancy  for  wrap- 
ping it  in  sweetmeats." 

Mrs.  Selden  tried  to  smile,  but  she  might  have 
saved  herself  the  trouble,  for  it  answered  no  other 
purpose  but  to  show  Mr.  Selden  how  little  she 
felt  like  smiling.  u  Well,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  it 
is  best  always  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  par- 
ticularly with  you.  I  know  you  have  such  a 
horror  of  all  circumlocution.  I  do  not  deny  that 
what  I  am  about  to  communicate  will  occasion 
us  both  some  pain,  but  it  ought  also  to  give  us 
pleasure." 

Mr.  Seldeu's  apprehensions  were  immediately 
roused.  "You  know,  Mary,  I  abhor  mysteries, 
aud  never  could  guess  the  simplest  riddle  iu  my 
life;  those  things  that  certainly  will  give  pain, 
and  ought  to  give  us  pleasure,  are  generally  con- 
foundedly disagreeable.  I  suppose  Arthur,  or 
Reginald,  has  taken  some  wise  scheme  in  his 
head,  some  plan  of  life  which  will  involve  the 
necessity  of  going  off  somewhere,  or  somebody 
has  been  courting  Virgiuia." 

"There  is  yet  another  supposition  which  has 
not  occurred  to  you,  that  somebody  may  have 
been  courting  Margaret." 

Mr.  Scldeu  started  :  this  idea  iudecd  had  not 
occurred  to  him,  and  was  now  by  no  meaus  a 
pleasant  one;  he  had  always  supposed  Virgiuia 
would  marry  at  some  time  or  other,  but  he  con- 
sidered hor  as  scarcely  more  tbau  a  child,  and 
the  evil  day  might  yet  long  be  delayed.  And  if, 
at  somo  distant  time,  she  should  marry  Louis 
Davenport,  and  live  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Sher- 
wood, when  she  might  be  with  them  almost  every 
day,  it  would  not  be  a  very  bad  thing.  Hut  he 
had  not  speculated  ou  the  probability  of  Marga- 
ret's ever  leaving  her  mother  aud  himself:  she 
was  always  so  cheerful,  so  kind,  so  helpful  iu  the 
various  little  daily  exigencies  of  life,  that  the 
blessing  of  her  presence,  like  air  and  sunshine, 
was  scarcely  recognized  from  its  continued  influ- 
ence. He  had  never  boforo  fully  realised  how 
greatly  Margaret  contributed  to  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  now,  w  hen  with  one  of  those  "swift 
glances  of  the  mind,"  with  which  in  moments  of 
emotion  the  retrospect  of  years  passes  before  us, 
he  could  not  recall  an  act  of  disobedience,  or  in- 
stance of  unkind  neglect  from  his  excellimt  child, 
a  feeling  of  self-reproach  mingled  with  hi  i  regret 
at  the  idea  of  losing  her,  for  he  was  conscious 
that  ho  had  received  a  thousand  proofs  of  affec- 
tiou  from  her,  for  one  which  she  had  received 
from  him  in  return.  And  yet  he  had  always 
been  a  kind  aud  indulgent  parent  to  all  his  chil- 
dren; but  he  felt  now  that  he  had  never  given 
Margaret  the  same  proofs  of  fouduess  which  he 
had  bestowed  upon  Virginia. 

"  I  must  confess,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  in  a  tone 
which  expressed  the  discomposure  of  his  mind, 
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"I  had  not  expected  this.  Ami  will  Margaret 
consent  to  leave  you  7" 

*•  I  believe  she  would  grieve  deeply  to  leave 
us  both,  ns  such  a  daughter  as  Margaret  must  do, 
and  if  either  of  us  were  sick,  or  suffering,  I  do 
not  think  any  inducement  could  prevail  upon  her 
to  do  so.  Hut  you  know,  my  dear,  it  is  uot  un- 
natural :  I  left  a  very  happy  homo  for  your  sake, 
and  havo  never  repented  doing  so." 

Mr.  Selden  smiled  affectionately  at  his  wife. 


when  they  wished  to  form  similar  ties  them- 
selves. I  have  studied  Gerald  Devereus's  char- 
acter closely,  and  know  it,  I  think,  intimately; 
and  upon  this  knowledge  I  found  a  strong  hope 
that  he  will  make  our  child  happy.  It  is  a  great 
advantnge  to  us  in  this  connection,  that  he  is  bo 
disentangled  of  family  ties,  and  his  plans  of  life 
not  permanently  fixed.  I  trust  wc  may  iuduce 
him  to  settle  near  us." 

'•I  hopo  so — I  hope  so,  indeed,  this  would 


to  our  marriage.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
whatever  I  may  feel,  I  shall  ucver  act  selfishly 
towards  our  children." 

"Of  that  I  am  certain,  but  you  have  not  yet 
asked  me  the  name  of  your  future  sou -in -law." 

"  No,  for  it  dashed  upon  me  in  a  moment — 
Gerald  Devcrenx." 

"  Yes,  what  led  you  to  this  conclusion  ?" 

"In  tho  first  place  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  other  young  man  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter would  he  likely  to  please  Margaret,  or  who 
it  is  so  probatde  would  have  appreciated  her 
merits;  nud  when  toy  thoughts  were  turned  to- 
wards the  subjoct,  I  recollected  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  iu  Gerald  Devereux's  look  and 
manner  last  night,  w  hen  we  were  left  alone  to- 
gether, and  an  evident  wandering  of  mind.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  he  wished  to  consult  me 
on  some  matter  of  business,  hut  was  withheld 
by  motives  of  delicacy,  and  tried  to  lead  the  con- 
versation two  or  three  times  into  the  channel  in 
which  I  supposed  his  thoughts,  were  running.  I 
do  not  wonder  now  at  his  embarrassment,  for  it 
certainly  requires  some  assurance  to  ask  a  parent 
to  give  up  his  rights  iu  his  child,  and  to  renounce 
the  pleasuro  and  comfort  of  its  presence  and  so- 
ciety;  this  request  too  accompanied  by  the  ne- 
cessary inference  that  his  attractions  and  merits 
outweigh  iu  the  heart  of  your  child,  nil  the  cares 
and  love  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  it  from 
the  commencement  of  its  existence." 

Mrs.  Selden  was  well  aware  that  her  husband 
always  acted  sensibly,  especially  w  hen  his  chil- 
dren were  concerned,  but  bis  first  impulses  of 
feeling  were  often  uureasonable,  and  she  hail 
always  found  it  wisest  to  listen  patiently  to  these 
ebullitions,  which,  when  they  were  fairly  over, 
he  was  often  tho  first  to  smile  at  himself. 

It  is  certainty  asking  a  good  deal;  no  one 
feels  this  more  seusibly  than  I  do,  but  parent* 
must  prepare  themselves  for  such  events,  and 
learn  to  do  as  they  would  havo  been  done  by, 


and  though  he  said  nothing  of  his  estimation  of  greatly  lessen  my  reluctance.    He  is  a  fiucynuug 

her  value,  she  knew  that  her  love  had  always  man,  and  I  know  of  no  one  else  to  whom  I  could 

been  prized  by  him  as  the  greatest  of  earthly  rcsigu  Margaret  with  as  little  unwillingneM;  but 
treasures.    "I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,  Mary," ,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  rather  glad  he  will  bo 

he  said;  "and  I  remember,  too,  it  was  a  long  obliged  to  go  at  once  to  Ireland;  it  will  give  us 

time  before  I  could  forgive  your  mother,  when  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea." 
she  gave  what  I  thought  a  very  reluctant  consent 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

Wlicu  will  your  porting  1k\  Sndnc*a  and  Mirth  f 
llri-ht  stream  ami  dark  one!— oh  !  ncter  on  cnrlh; 
\r\cr  wliuV  triumphs  mid  lonilw  hit  t>v  near, 
While  Prnih  uml  Love  wolk  tnv  fume  dim  sphere, 
While  tlorti  r.-  unfold  where  th«'  storm  may  »w<  rp, 
While  the  heart  of  man  i*  »  soundless  deep  '.—Ilemans. 

And  it  was  all  arranged,  and  the  destiny  of  her 
life  altered.  Her  parents  consented  to  her  mar- 
riage, nnd  it  seemed  to  Margaret  almost  as  a 
dream,  that  so  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
her  prospects  for  life  iu  so  short  a  time.  The 
idea  of  communicating  the  intelligence  to  Vir- 
ginia was  so  painful  to  Margaret,  that  Mrs.  Sel- 
den undertook  the  task  herself,  and  when  she 
witnessed  Virginia's  consternation  and  distress, 
she  did  not  wonder  that  Margaret  shrank  from 
awakening  such  emotions. 

Virginia's  prejudice  to  Gerald  Devercux  had 
begiiu  to  wear  away,  since  her  delusion  with  res- 
pect to  Augustus  Vernon  had  vanished  ;  and 
when  she  saw  him  again  at  Sherwood,  she  was 
disposed  to  attribute  every  sort  of  merit  to  him  to 
make  amends  for  her  former  injustice.  But  when 
her  mother  informed  her  of  the  engagement  that 
had  taken  place  between  Margaret  and  Gerald, 
she  felt  disposed  to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  nn 
enemy,  who  was  about  to  rob  her  of  one  of  tho 
greatest  blessings  of  her  life ;  one,  too.  to  which 
she  had  always  been  accustomed,  and  without 
which  it  was  impossible  she  could  ever  be  happy. 
And  then,  that  Margaret  should  prefer  Gerald  to 
herself— that  she  should  have  loved  him  so  long 
without  confiding  her  feelings  to  her  wounded 
her  most  deeply,  and  her  grief  was  so  great,  that 
Mrs.  Selden  could  not  help  pitying  and  sympa- 
thizing; with  her.  She  allowed  Virginia  at  first, 
without  reproof  or  remonstrance,  to  express  all 
her  fceliugs  on  this  subject;  then  taking  her  hand 
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gently  within  her  own,  said  iti  a  tone  of  tcudcrjto  you,  will.  I  trust,  contribute  grcntly  to  your 
expostulation —  j  progress.    You  must  not  suppose,  cither,  that  we 

"Remember,  my  love,  that  when  Margaret ,  shall  give  Margaret  up  entirely;  GcraM  Deve- 


ight  Gerald  Devereux  loved  you,  so  far  from  ,  reux  w  ill  settle  near  us — he  promised  me  vol- 
eotertaiaiug  aoy  jealous  or  resentful  feeling  to-  untarily  he  would  do  so,  and  it  is  in  your  power 


wards  you.  she  would  have  induced  you,  had  it 
been  possible,  to  return  his  love,  because  she 
tbonght  such  an  union  would  promote  your  hap- 
piness :  this  she  told  me  herself.    Can  you  recall 


instead  of  losing  a  sinter  to  gain  a  brother."' 

Virginia's  counteuance  brightened  very  much 
at  this  intelligence.  "  Oh.  this  will  soften  the 
stroke  very  much,  and  1  will  try  to  like  Gerald 


own  happiness  only  concerned,  she  would  not 
bf-Mtate  l"  sacrifice  it,  to  secure  yours.  A V* ill  you 
aot  be  equally  generous,  my  child  .'" 

"  I  would,  but  cannot,  mother."  replied  Vir- 
ginia, in  a  voice  choked  with  tears,  "I  am  weak- 
ness, selfishness  itself,  compared  with  Margaret, 


during  this  period  the  slightest  manifestation  of  Devereux,  though  I  cannot  think  ho  deserves 
feeliug?    And,  now,  I  believe,  were  her  |  Margaret ;  and  1  must  confess,  just  now,  I  do 

uot  feel  even  a  ray  of  good  will  towards  htm, 
and  i  am  such  n  poor  dissembler,  I  am  persua- 
ded he  will  perceive  my  feelings,  and  will  uot  be 
able  to  forgive  them,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  cveu 
lessen  Margaret's  affection  for  mo." 

"  I  think  if  he  perceives  your  fceiiugs,  he  will 
and  I  thought,  uow  that  I  was  growing  a  little  !  understand  aud  forgive  them  too.  If  you  could 
wiser  and  better" — here  a  bright  blush  overspread  (  have  heard  his  conversation  this  morning,  you 
her  face  at  tho  recollection  of  the  past— "and  i  would  have  found  that  ho  appreciated  properly 
that  we  would  be  so  happy  together,  and  Marga-  what  a  trial  it  would  be  to  us  all  to  part  with 


She  i  Margaret,  he  mentioned  you  particularly  in  a 
manner  %vhich  must  have  excited  some  gratitude 


ret  would  help  me  to  grow  good,  and"- 
stopped,  unable  to  proceed. 

"  Will  you  not  let  your  mother  help  you  to  grow  j  in  your  heart  had  you  been  present.  Hut  you 
good  ;  open  your  heart  freely  to  me,  my  love; — J  will  not  be  tried  long  by  his  presence,  as  be  is 
cling  closer  to  a  friend  who  can  never  be  separa-  obliged  to  leave  us  day  after  to-morrow;  you 
ted  from  you  but  by  death,  or  your  own  choice."  know  he  must  embark  for  Ireland  in  the  course 

Virginia  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's  of  a  few 
seek  and  kissed  her  fondly 
I  am  fully  conscious  what  a  blessing  I  have  left 


few  days,  aud  will  probably  be  abscut  for 
"  My  dear  mother,  many  mouths." 

Virginia  smiled,  in  Bpite  of  herself,  at  hear- 
in  vou;  one  of  which  I  am  uot  worthy,  aud  I  ing  this,  and  exclaimed  iuvoluntarily,  "Thank 
could  confide  every  thing  to  you,  if  you  cquld  ^  Heaven!  But  do  not  look  so  grave,  I  will  try 
read  my  heart ;  but  I  cannot  utter  every  foolish  ,  my  best  to  act  aud  feel  rightly.' 


and  wayward  thought  that  arises  in  my  mind  to 
you  as  I  can  to  Margaret— I  should  be  afraid  you  j  do  not,  Virgiuia 
would  thiuk  so  badly  of  me." 

"Believe  me,  I  can  read  your  heart  and  un- 
derstand iutuilively  many  things  which  your  lips 
have  never  uttered.  I  have  seeu  lately,  with  in- 
exprestfilde  pleasure,  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  your  character,  nor  does  any  in- 
stance of  self-control  ever  escape  my  delighted 


"  You  will  disappoint  me  very  much,  if  you 
i  uo  not,  Virgiuia." 

And  Virgiuia  tried  to  seem  composed,  and  to 
avoid  any  expression  of  her  feelings,  but  the  task 
was  too  hard  a  ouo.  Margaret  saw  and  felt  tho 
effort  she  m  tde,  and  w  as  more  pained  by  the  iu- 
voluntary  culJuess  and  constraint  of  her  manner 
towards  her,  than  she  could  have  been  by  any 
outburst  of  feeling.    But  the  effort  itself  was 


observation.  1  do  not  expect  perfection  from  I  meritorious,  how  meritorious  Margaret  under- 
yon;  I  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  throw  off  all  stood  better  than  any  one  el*o.  and  her  manner 
your  faults  eutirely  aud  at  once,  I  only  ask  your  was  even  more  affectionate  than  usual  towards 
confidence,  and  beg  that  you  will  for  my  sake,  at  Virginia;  she  found  however  this  would  uot  do 

at  present,  for  w  henever  she  spoke  to  her  sister, 
Virginia's  eyes  involuutarily  filled  with  tears. 

Gerald  Devereux  perceived  plainly  the  work- 
ings of  Virginia's  heart,  for  they  w  ere  always 
written  in  unmistakablecharaclers  upou  her  face, 
but  abstained  when  they  were  in  the  family  circle 
together,  from  making  any  direct  efforts  to  pro- 
pitiate her.  But  w  hen  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, Virginia  withdrew  from  the  parlor,  and 
throwing  a  thick  shawl  hastily  around  her,  went 
out  into  the  garden,  that  she  might  iudulge  her 
feelings  for  a  few  minutes  unobserved,  she  w  as 
surprised  to  hear  footsteps  following  her,  aud 


least,  until  higher  motives  can  resume  the  ascen- 
dancy, endeavor  to  coutroi  aud  compose  your- 
self." 

"  I  will;  iudeed  I  will  try,"  said  Virginia,  wi- 
ping away  her  tears,  "ami  1  feel  my  owu  sel- 
fishness the  more  strongly  wheu  I  see  you,  and 
bear  you  talk  with  so  much  composure  of  giving 
Margaret  up.  Indeed,  this  grieves  mo  as  much 
as  my  owu  loss:  you  w  ill  miss  her  so  much,  and 
how  can  I,  in  tho  slightest  degree,  supply  her 
place?" 

"New  powers  develope  themselves,  when  the 
occasiou  calls  for  them,  aud  this  event,  so  paiuful 
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upon  turning  arountl,  sho  beheld  Gerald  Devo-  comfort  of  your  promise  to  try  to  look  upon  mo 


reux  nt  her  side. 

She  started  involuntarily,  and  stopped. 

"Excuse  me  Virginia,  for  you  will  allow  me 
now,  I  hope,  to  call  you  so.  for  this  intrusion,  hut]  shall  like  you  very  much,  perhaps,  if  you  can 
my  time  was  so  short  for  gaining  \our  favor,  and  fhave  patience  with  a  selfish  weakness,  which  I 
my  inclination  so  great  to  do  so,  that  I  could  not  cannot  conquer  at  once." 


as  our  who  would  gladly  love  you  as  a  sister  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  have  been  unjust,"  said  Virginia, 
extending  her  hand  towards  Gerald  ;     1  think  I 


resist  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  for  a 
few  minutes  alone. 


"Patience  is  not  my  forte,"  said  Gerald,  half 
laughing,  "  but  I  can  safely  promise  to  exercise 


Virginia  hesitated,  aud  stammered  out  n  few  a  great  deal  towards  you,  if  you  will  only  promise 


words  os  unintelligible,  as  they  were  inaudible  'to  try  to  like  me." 

"  Only  listen  to  mc,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  kind  |     A  f,4i,,t  I'n«ed  over  Virginia's  lovely  face, 

smile,  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  answer  mo  yet,  I  °»whieh  her  feelings  w  ere  reflected  with  as  much 
understand  your  feelings  perfectly,  and  know  heauty  and  rapidity  as  the  llying  shadows  on  a 
that  you  arc  now  making  strenuous  effort*  uot  to  sum,y  iivUL    "  1  " promise,  if  you  w  ill  give  me 

time  to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a 
change  so  great  to  me,  and  when  you  see  me 
look  vexed  or  sad,  do  not  get  vexed  in  turn,  or 
think  that  I  am  not  trying  to  compter  myself." 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  can  do  my  part,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  you  will  not  fiud  your  task  so  hard 
us  you  expeet  it  to  be." 

!  When  Gerald  and  Virginia  resumed  their 
plares  in  the  parlor,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
they  were  on  much  more  friendly  terms  than  w  hen 
they  had  left  the  room.  .Margaret  and  .Mrs.  Sei- 
dell exchanged  a  look  of  pleased  surprise  upon 


hale  me,  and  these  very  efforts  perhaps,  make 
you  disliko  me  the  more." 

Virginia  murmured  something  like  a  denial  of 
hating  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Gerald,  "  hate  is  a  strong  word, 
and  no  young  lady  educated  as  you  have  been, 
would  allow  herself  to  say  even  in  her  own  heart, 
that  she  hated  any  one,  but  you  dislike  me  as 
much  as  you  can  dislike  any  one,  yir>o  far  from 
resenting  it,  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  for  as  I 
know  this  feeling  towards  me  proceeds  from  the 

■trcugth  of  yimr  affectum  for  your  s.-ter.  ,.  shows  ,IMri  a  nmwk  ||f  ^ 

me  the  worth  of  a  heart  ...  w  Inch    yet  hope  to  MarRlirel  lhit„kt.U  him  wilh  B  Ki!lllC0  f„r  llle  ef. 
win  a  brother  s  place.     lint  consider  1  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  you  of  a  sister,  1  only  wish  to 
enter  your  family,  can  you  not  forgive  me  for  the 


forts  she  was  sure  he  had  becu  making  to  iugra- 

tiatc  himself  w  ith  her  sister. 

When  Mrs.  Scldon  communicated  Margaret's 

engagement  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  Reginald 

expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  it.  as  he  said 

he  had  never  seen  a  young  man  more  strongly 

marked  by  nature  with  the  noblest  characteristics 

of  a  gentleman  than  Gerald  Pevereux,  and  that 
devotion  toward  you.    Love  ts  said  to  be  selfish,  hh  ta|eutg  werfl  of  |hat  nfe  ^  fa.  . 


wish,  cau  you  not  believe  me  when  ]  say,  that 
eo  far  from  wishing  to  estrange  Margaret  from 
you,  which  would,  I  am  aw  are.  be  wholly  beyond 
my  power,  one  of  the  first  traits  in  her  character 
that  wou  my  heart,  was  the  warm  and  generous 


but  it  is  only  so,  I  believe,  in  selfish  hearts.'' 


which  would  enable  him  to  wiu  distinction  in  any 


It  would  have  been  impossible  to  listen  to  profession  or  pursuit.  He  was  one  of  the  few- 
Gerald,  to  look  at  him,  and  to  doubt  his  sincerity. ;  mct,  |IC  \ini\  ovcr  secll)  whom  ne  e|loll|,|  |,e  wj||mg 
Virginia  w  as  softened,  and  she  felt  half  ashamed  to  receive  as  a  brother.  Arthur  said  he  could  not 
of  the  feelings  she  had  entertained  tow  ards  litm-  '  imagine  how  it  w  ould  be  possible  to  get  on  with- 
"  I  am  afraid  my  heart  is  very  selfish,"  she  said,  Lut  Margaret,  that  he  considered  her  marriage  in 
"I  know  it  is  unjust  to  feel  angry  with  you  Tor  ,|,c  li^Kt  of  a  family  misfortune,  hat  that  if  such 
loviug  Margaret,  or  hurt  at  her  returning  your  an  event  must  perforce  take  place,  Gerald  Dev- 
affection,  but  tbcu  you  can  scarcely  imagine  how  creux  was  the  only  pcrsou  of  his  acquaintance 
closely  my  hopes,  my  plans,  my  feelings  were  „t  all  worthy  to  obtain  her.  or  stiited  to  her. 
connected  with  her" —  Mary  too,  who  was  now  taken  completely  into 

Virginia's  voice  faltered  aud  she  stopped  sud-  the  family  councils,  declared  herself  strongly  iu 
denly.  Gerald  Devcreux's  favor,  as  far  as  a  short  ac- 

But  she  will  still  be  near  you."  quaiutanco  could  enable  her  to  decide  on  his 

"Yes,  I  thank  you  so  much  for  that  promise,  merits,  and  for  the  rest,  she  thought  herself  quite 
it  is  very  kind  of  you."  |  safe  in  adopting  Aunt  Seidell's  and  Margaret's 


"Then  you  see  I  am  not  quite  a  monster  of 
selfishness,  aud  w  hen  the  oceau  rolls  between  us, 
you  will  perhaps  havo  kiudcr  thoughts  of  me. 
Hut  as  I  go  so  soon,  under  such  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, will  you  uot  at  least  give  mo  the 


opinion,  for  she  did  uot  believe  even  love  could 
Mind  Margaret's  clear  vision.  Every  one  regret- 
ted Charles's  absence  on  this  occasion,  particu- 
larly Mrs.  Seidell  and  Margaret,  who  considered 
his  opinion  on  all  matters  of  importance  as  tho 
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last  appeal,  (tut  thev  were  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  Charles  had  been  very  favorably 
impressed  by  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  Gerald, 
and  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  withhold  his  ap- 
probation. 

Gerald  talked  to  Margaret  of  Edith,  and  begged 
for  his  sake,  that  she  would  become  acquainted 
with  her,  and  be  a  sister  to  her;  ho  said  he  knew 
it  was  only  necessary  for  them  to  be  together  a 
little  while  to  love  each  other  very  dearly,  lie 
gave  Margaret  a  faithful  and  spirited  sketch  of 
Kdith's  character  and  peculiarities,  as  a  chart  to 
guide  her  in  their  intercourse,  a  narrative  of  their 
early  life  under  his  uncle's  roof,  and  a  touching 
description  of  her  bereavement  and  loneliness  of 
heart.  Margaret  listened  with  sympathy  mid 
deep  interest,  and  loved  him  the  more  for  the 
uartuth  and  tenderness  of  heart  which  he 
eviucvd,  iu  speaking  of  Edith  and  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald, and  she  promised  to  make  every  effort  in 
her  power  to  gain  Kdith's  affections,  and  lesseu 
ber  *en*e  of  desolation. 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  interest  upon  which 
they  eouversed  they  spoke  of  Clara,  and  Gerald 
expressed  his  gratification  at  learning  that  Mar- 
garet had  beeu  enabled  to  render  any  comfort  to 
ber  wounded  spirit,  and  they  found  in  their  gen- 
erous sympathy  aud  pity  for  this  poor  girl  a  uew 
bund  of  uuioti.  Gerald  was  much  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  rejection  of  Augustus  by  Virginia, 
aud  said  he  should  have  delighted  to  witness  his 
mortification,  for  he  considered  him  the  most 
heartless  human  being  he  had  ever  known.  He 
told  Margaret  that  Augustus  was  said  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  with  Miss  Gates,  and  it  was 
whispered  he  had  been  driven  iuto  this  measure 
by  the  pressure  of  heavy  gambling  debts. 

The  parting  hour  at  length  came,  and  Gerald 
left  Sherwood,  accompanied  by  many  kind  wish- 
es and  hopes  for  his  safe  return.  As  be  bade 
Virginia  adieu,  he  pressed  her  hand  kindly,  aud 
whispered,  "Remember  your  promise." 

Virginia  returned  the  pressure  gently,  and  re- 
plied, "  I  have  begun  already  to  perforin  it." 

Nothing  softens  the  heart  so  much  as  the  little 
word  fire  well,  wheu  a  long  parting  is  to  take 
place — the  thought  of  all  that  may  happen,  the 
doubt  whether  we  may  ever  again  meet,  press 
upon  the  heart  with  au  irresistibly  saddening  aud 
softening  effect. 

u  Vou  do  uot  wish  me  lost  on  the  passage 
then."  continued  Gerald  in  the  same  low  tone, 
with  a  half  smile. 

••Oh  no,  God  forbid." 

A  moment  more  and  the  farewell  greetings 
were  over,  the  last  word  was  spoken  to  Margaret 
aud  Gerald  was  gone,  lint  his  visit  had  produ- 
ced consequences  too  important  to  the  family  at 
Sherwood  to  fade  from  tbu  memory  of  any  mem- 


ber of  it.  New  hopes,  uew  fears,  new  plana 
had  arisen,  and  au  element  of  disquiet  had  been 
introduced,  the  beginning  of  change,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seidell  had  always  feared,  they  had 
[been  so  happy  hitherto  iu  "  a  bright  little  world 
of  their  ow  n." 

Mrs.  Seldcn  steadily  suppressing  her  own  re- 
grets constantly  endeavored  to  present  the  bright 
*ido  of  the  picture  to  her  husband  ;  nor  were  her 
!  effort*  vain,  for  the  influence  she  had  gained  over 
his  mind  was  so  great,  that  had  she  beeu  a  whit 
less  judicious  in  its  exercise,  all  their  acquain- 
tances would  have  said  he  w  as  ruled  by  hie  w  ife, 
but  as  it  w  as,  such  an  idea  had  never  occurred 
to  any  one,  uot  even  to  himself.  Highly  as  Mr. 
j  Selden  appreciated  the  more  lofty  virtues  of  his 
i  wife's  character,  nothing  had  endeared  her  so 
'  much  to  him,  or  given  her  so  much  power  over 
his  feelings,  as  her  cheerful,  uncomplaining  man- 
ner of  bearing  their  common  trials,  aud  her  habit 
of  making  the  best  of  every  thing;  hor  presence 
was  always  like  sunshine  to  him. 

Hand  in  hand  they  had  walked  through  the 
bright  days  of  their  youth,  and  the  soberer  years 
of  mature  age,  and  their  line  had  fallen  iu  plea- 
sant places,  but  now  as  the  shades  of  evening 
began  to  fall  upon  their  path,  the  storm  was 
gathering  over  their  heads,  though  they  knew  it 
uot. 


JENNY  LIND. 

The  did  year  Int.*  gone  out  moid  the  usual  festivities  of 
Christum.*,  nuil,  with  stichof  nurreuders  us  reside  in  Rich- 
mond and  Charleston,  iiuiiil  the  yet  lingering  cudcuccs  of 
Jenny  Liud.  The  \  i  h  ot*  the  nightingale  to  Richmond 
wus  n  i;reat  triumph  fur  us.  W'e  claim  it  nil  a*  our  own 
work.  It  is  u  fact  ithoiit  which  there  can  he  no  dispute, 
ihut  our  fervent  invocations  to  the  enchantress  brought 
her  to  our  region  of  the  I'd  ion.  Otherwise  she  would 
have  hcen  watt  d  to  Havana  hy  steamer,  and  our  imme- 
diate fellnw-eiii/.ens  would  not  have  heard  her.  Think  of 
that,  und  thank  in. 

Ji  nny's  tisit  mid  concert  have  already  been  sufficiently 
touched  upon,  by  our  uew -paper  friends,  hut  wc  cuuuot 
resi-l  the  temptation  tosav  something  of  it  ourselves.  We 
shall  be  brief,  aud  like  the  editor  <.;"  the  Itunkum  Flag 
.Stalf,  wc  "ain't  goiu"  to  give  wny  to  mir  feelings,"  hut 
fur  a  dillereiit  reason. — because  we  cannot  find  woHs  to 
adequately  express  them.    So  much  hy  way  of  preliicc  to 

Oiih  Somo  or  Rejoicing. 

A'm/ic  cxi  bifirndum. 

Come,  fill  the  cup  of  jubilee, 

And  raise  a  irniideatntis. 
For  venting  thus  our  Christians  glee 

No  cynic  rure  can  blutnc  us; 
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We  echo  hut  the  daily  press— 

The  joy  ..f  Mr.  Ritchie— 
Our  own  delight  is  iiiititf  lli<'  less. 

We've  heard  lite  canUUrice  ! 

Oh,  sweet  arc  Jenny's  winning  way*, 

And  purr  is  her  noprauty. 
And  exit  Hi  nllj  well  she  plays 

I  pon  the  giimd  piano  : 
Anil  like  mi  nugcr?  is  tlic  smile, 


That 


her  features  bright'iiing 


Slill  flushes  round  her,  nil  the  while, 
Its  vi\iil  siimmerdi^litumg. 

How  slmll  wc  -peak  of  that  !>rio f  il renin 

Thai  passed  so  quickly  o*rr  ih, 
Wherein  »v  caught  the  radiant  gleum 

Ami  heard  I  lit-  heavenly  chorus; 
Awhile  »i:  walked  adown  tin- luwn 

Of  early,  U-iiiiii'iiii-t  Kd-u, 
Or  siriiy      nt  rosy  break  of  dawn 

Along  the  hills  of  Sweden. 

And  when,  next  day,  her  couch  and  pair 

Were  to  (he  depot  driven, 
We  Mood  like  Pilgrim  nt  the  Fa:r, 

When  I'liilliful  flew  to  hcttwn, 
A  Us!  tin-  hird,  indeed,  hud  flown 

On  lii'htest,  swiftest  pinion.", 
To  seek  a  yet  more  sunny  none 

Among  the  Carolinians. 


35otirf5  of  3Qrui  itforks. 


Rf.vkrik.h  or  a  Bacioior:  A  Hook- of  the  Heart.  Jiy 
Ik  Marrrl.  New  Vork.  Baker  3c  S«  ribner  :  M  Purk 
Row  and  Hi  Nassau  Street.    I  Kit). 

Quit  ml  une  Ittture  r*«J»  rllre  Fetprit,  el  qu'ef/c  rotii 
inspire  lie*  */•«////»<«*  uublem  tt  roitra^eu.r,  neehcrrhez  putt 
vne  autre  I'jte  pour  jnjcr  tie  four  rage  ;  U rttbun  et  Jtiil 
lie  wait  tF  imrrier.  "  When  u  hook  etc  wile*  the  soul" — 
mi yi"  I •«  J5in><-re — "and inspires  y  ou  with  lolly  and  coura- 
geous sentiments,  so  k  n«  oilier  rule  by  which  to  jndgr- 
the  work  ;  it  is  good,  and  ihe  effort  of  n  master's  hand." 
Surely  the  leader  need  not  go  beyond  this  liltle  fragment 
of  Fieuch  criticism  to  make  up  hi*  opinion  of  the  work 
before  us.  If  he  possess  a  noil  I  not  altogether  rusted  over 
liv  the  corrosion  of  worldly  strifes  ntid  cares,  he  cannot 
)m»c  read  farther  thali  fifty  pages,  without  yielding  to  Ik 
Marvel  the  excellence  that  is  ascribed  by  the  nulhnr  of 
1st  CtiiuttiriM  to  such  us  touch  the  best  fe«  lin^ft  of  our 
nature. 

The  renders  of  the  Messenger  are  already  familiar  w  ith 
the  first  two  parts  of  this  volume,  which  were  originally 
prepared  for,  and  published  in,  it*  piiycs.  Numberless 
were  the  letters  »  e  reeei\  ed,  asking  the  ij  ui  -liini — who  is 
Ik  Marvel  ?"  At  that  time  wecouhl  only  answer  "he  is 
the  author  of  Fresh  Olcauiugs.'  "  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, Ins  incognito  was  dro|iped,  and  he  was  known  as 
Mr.  I).  <>.  Mitchell,  but  a  short  period  only  found  him 
behind  another  domino,  and  he  was  applying  the  lu*h  of 
the  satirist  to  the  fasliiouulile  society  of  New  Vork,  n« 
John  Tjmou.  Whatever  he  .-hull  undertake  in  his  pecu- 
liar field  of  writing — thut  of  pathos  mingled  with  pluyful- 
Ucm  iu  the  form  of  sketch  01  casuy — let  hiui  assume  what , 


shape  he  may,  so  that  he  take  not  the  grotesque  habit  of 
Cnrlvlc,  he  will  be  equally  successful  in  moving  and  soft- 
ening the  feelings.  He  is  at  once  n  true  until  and  a 
scholar — his  eloquence,  which  gushes  fonli  nt  times  a*  a 
flood,  could  only  issue  from  the  depths  of  a  Urge  heart, 
while  his  illustrations  arc  audi  as  he  ulonc  who  hns  be- 
come thoroughly  imbued  with  the  best  of  the  world's  lit- 
erature, could  supply.  Moreover  his  style  is,  for  the  most 
part,  pure,  and  fragrant  with  sweet  expressions  truly  ori- 
ginal. 

The  Reverie*  of  a  nuehelor  may  be  found  at  the  book- 
store of  Mollis  Ac  Brother. 

Tim  \VnRi.r»'i  I'Rnr.RF.s» :  A  Dictionary  of  Date*.  With 
Tubular  View*  of  (jeneral  History  and  a  Hintoricnl 
Chart.  Fill  led  by  (J.  I*.  I'ut.nan.  New  York:  G.  P. 
l'utuum,  \X>  Broadway.  lKil. 

Mr.  Putnam,  whom*  Rood  taste  and  enterprise  an  a  pub- 
lisher wc  have  so  often  had  oeeusion  to  comiin-ml,  hnn 
Ion;- Iktii  known  us  uu  indiistriouii  and  faithful  student 
tind  quite  eapnble  of  writing  Isioks  himself  a*  well  ns  o' 
publishing;  them  lor  others.  Some  y  ears  since,  he  issued 
in  Fti^lnud  n  book  of"  Auierieau  Fuels"  which  reflected 
prent  credit  on  his  tuct  iu  compibitioii.  We  have  not  hnil 
the  lime  to  j>ivc  the  portly  volume  now  on  our  table,  that 
cxamiiialioii  which  should  precede  the  expression  of  uu 
opinion  as  to  it*  merits,  but  from  a  hasty  glance,  w  e  should 
inter  that  Mr.  Putnam  hud  not  exercised  hi«  usnnl  vigi- 
lance in  preparing  it.  Some  mistakes  occur,  togrtlicr 
with  very  frequeut  omissions,  which  shake  the  reader's 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  work.  It  i*  really 
singular,  for  cxuuiple,  how  Mr.  Putnam  could  have  bluu- 
flcred  into  four  omissions  (on  one  page)  with  rcgnrd  to 
"American  facts"  that  have  transpired  within  ten  yennt 
pn«t.  Vet  on  page  l.Vj,  wc  fiud  a  list  purporting  to  give 
us  the  names  of  Cabinet  Olliccrs  under  the  Administra- 
tion-- of  John  Tvlcr  and  Junies  K.  Polk,  in  which  n<  ithcr 
William  Wilkin's,  Secretary  of  War.  Thomas  W.  (iilmcr, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  (who  was  kilted  by  the  explosion 
on  board  the  Prinectoii,  during  hi*  tertn  of  office)  nor  JuHK 
C.  Cxi.hoi'n,  Secretary  of  State,  all  Cabinet  Officer*  uu- 

I  dor  Mr.  Ty  h  r,  npjicars.    Mr.  Polk's  Attorney  General, 

I  Nullum  Clilford  of  Maine,  is  also  ignored.  The  Dictionary 
of  Dates  is  without  doubt  n  most  excellent  and  valuable 
work  in  many  respects,  but  Mr.  Putnam  hitimclf  cannot 
h.'lp  seeiug  how  greatly  such  palpable  omissions,  as  we 

,  have  jioiutcd  out,  must  injure  its  standing  as  n  reliable 

'  book  of  reference. 

For  sale  by  Nash  At  Woodhousc. 

As  AnnREss  05  Popular  Enfc  \Ttos  in  Vircutia,  im 
rumirr/iou  frith  the  I'rupuied  ( 'htin^en  in  the  Orifanie 
Iaik;  Delivered  July  13,  IS.VI,  at  the  Annual  Com- 
inencetncnt  of  The  Richmond  College,  in  the  First  Bup- 
I  list  Church  in  the  City.  Ily  John  /toward,  ttf 
Richmond.  Richmond,  Vu;  Printed  by  Ritchie  Sl 
i  Duuuavant. 

Our  apologies  arc  dm*  to  the  author  for  having  no  long 
deferred  a  notice  of  the  very  excellent  Address,  a  copy  of 
which  is  now  before  us.  The  topic  discussed  in  one  of 
the  highest  interest  to  all  classes,  ond  he  has  presented  it 
iu  a  bold  and  striking  manner.  Relieving  the  dryness  of 
statistical  detail  with  the  graces  of  a  polished  rhetoric, 
Mr.  Howard  carries  the  render  along  over  n  field  that  has 
little  to  u timet  him,  and  succeeds  mcnuwhile  in  enforcing 
conviction  of  his  own  views  by  a  logical  chain  of  reason- 
ing. We  trust  that  this  nble  argument  may  find  it*  way 
into  the  hands  of  every  incmlicr  of  our  State  Convention 
and  work  out  the  good  results,  nt  which  the  author  Iioji 
uiiued,  in  the  great  design  of  jmpular  cducution. 
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SERIES  FOR  1851. 


THE    HOME  JOURNAL. 

Published  weekly  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at  Two  Dollars  a  Year. 

On  the  first  of  Jnnunrv  next,  commences  a  New  Series  of  this  copious,  comprehensive,  and  elegantly  printed 
Family  Nrwsr  aper,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  bo 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  DRAWING  ROOM  GAZETTE  OP  THE  COUNTRY* 

*A  home  is  hardlv  complete,  we  think  we  mar  venture  to  sav,  without  the  HOME  JOURNAL,  which  in  the 
CHRONICLE  Of  ALL  THAT  INTERESTS'  ALL  CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY,  and  of  the  intelligence  which 
•tost  enlivens  an  American  home. 

New  York  is  the  great  centre,  and  here,  at  the  fountain  head  of  novelty,  incident,  literature,  and  foreign 
news,  the  Home  Journal  is  edited  and  published.  Its  Editors,  (Geo.  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis,)  devote  their 
entire  time,  skill  and  experience,  to  the  task  of  giving,  each  week, 

EVERY  THING  WORTH  KNOWING. 

THEY  PARTICULARLY  KEEP  AH  EYE  OK  ALL  TBK 

WHIMS  AND  NOVELTIES  OF  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY, 

PRESENTING  SKETCHES  OF  THE 

IBIEILOSS  OW  ©WIS  TTHMEo 

And  careful  portraits  of 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  utmost  pains  are  taken,  by  translations  from  French  Journals,  and  by  foreign  correspondence 

to  prepare  such  reports  of 

THE  FJLSniOJ%\*BLF  GOSSIF  OF  FAR  IS, 

As  will  exceedingly  instruct  und  amuse. 

We  present  to  our  readers,  the  fnrln  ami  outline*  of  all  nevt.  In  our  literary  department,  we  aim  at  sketches  and 
remdnble  eritieiom,  and  in  our  condensation  of  the  fecund  productions  of  the  vast  newspaper  world  of  England,  we, 
rob  to  avoid  the  tiresome,  and  the  local,  and  transfer  to  our  columns  the  pick  of  English  information  and  brilliancy 
while  we  endeavor  to  select  with  a  true  sense  of  pure  morale,  true  wit,  a  nd  genuine  humor. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  propose  to  give,  in  the  coarse  of  the  coming  volume, 

<T>nc  Entirely  Nctu  jTcaturc, 

Which  we  think  will  particularly  INTEREST  THE  LADIES,  vii : 

A  SERIES  OF  RETURNED  LOVE  LETTERS. 

This  being  a  species  of  composition  that  interests  all  readers,  we  trust  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  Home  Journal 
more  eagerly  looked  lor.  and  more  carefully  preserved  than  ever. 

\\  .  have  also  new  eorreepondenU  in  Ivndon  and  Pari*.,  who  will  send  us  much  that  could  never  reach  us 
through  foreign  Journals. 

•f *  a  JYew  Year's  Present  from  a  Gentleman  to  a  Lady, 

The  Home  Journal  is  one,  of  which  the  remembrance  i*  renewed  every  week,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  gift  in  good 


TERMS— For  one  copy,  $2,  for  three  copies,  $5,  or  one  copy  for  three  years,  $5— always  In 

advance.    Subscribe  without  delay. 

Address, 

MORRIS  &  WILLIS, 

Editors  and  Proprietors,  107,  FxUton  Street,  Nets  York. 
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THE  "SOBER  SECOND  THOUGHT"  OF  AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  itself.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  recog- 
nition of  our  claims  upon  the  Southern  public,  and  we  trust  that  his  view  of  the  matter 
will  be  taken  by  all  such  as  have. an  idea  of  withdrawing  their  names  from  the  Messen- 
ger. We  hold  it  no  good  excuse  to  decline  subscribing  to  thfjt  Messenger,  because  one 
already  takes  so  many  other  periodicals — these  must  be  ridfrVrn,  and  we  submit  that 
the  course  of  our  correspondent  is  much  the  more  consonant  with  a  proper  Southern 
pride — to  drop  one  of  the  Northern  works  and  c  ontinue  tf£  jt»>ut  our  own  literature, 
a 

Greenville j  Meriwether  Co.,  Georgia,  December  22nd,  1850. 

Dear  Sir, — My  previous  letter,  requesting  the  discontinuance  of  your  periodica], 
was  not  dictated  from  any  thing  noticed  in  it,  unworthy  of  a  Southern  work,  hut  nlnne 
because  my  subscription  list,  as  I  thought,  had  extended  too  far  ;  but,  sir,  on  reflection, 
I  will  continue  the  Messenger,  and  curtail  my  list  by  dropping  some  other  paper,  less 
devoted,  and  less  energetic,  in  support  of  Southern  tights.  You  will  therefore  see  en- 
closed $10  and  continue  the  magazine. 

Yours,  &c. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


1.  THE  LITERARY  ME8SENGER  is  published  in 
monthly  numbers.  Karh  number  contain*  nut  1cm  tbnn 
64  larye  super-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in 


the  bent  manner, and  < 
2.   The  M  ESSEN 
tLe  unit  day  of  every 
bers  make  a  volume, — and  tbc  p 
per  volume,  jwytible  in  adcanr, 
•en l  to  any  one,  unlearn  tbe  ord 
with  the  cash.  IV" THE  ^  EA1 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 


»per  of  tbe  moKt  beautiful  quality. 
R  in  mailed  regularly  on  or  about 
nth  in  tbe  year.  Twelve  auro- 
id  tbc  price  of  subscription  is  $5 
advance ;— nor  v»ill  tbe  work  be 
tbe  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
COMMENCE >  Willi 
so  SI  HSt  JUITION 


RKfFJVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  I  V 
LESS  THE  IM>l\ll»UAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OP  A  YEAR'S 

sunscKirnoN,  tor  a  less  period. py 

9.  The  rink  of  transmitting  subscription*  by  uititl  will 
be  assumed  by  tlie  proprietor.   But  every  subscriber  thus 


transmitting;  payment,  i«  required  (rtcsulea  tskmg  prop** 
evidence  of  tbe  tact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  mem* 
orandum  of  tbe  number  and  particular  mark*  of  tbe  nolo 
aeut ;  or  subscriptions  way  be  remitted  through  tbe  l'o»i 

M  inter*,  according  to  tbc  present  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  diacuuliawi 
before  tbc  first  number  of  a  volume  ha*  been  published,  it 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  anoUier  year. 

5.  Any  one  enclosing  a  $20  current  bill,  at  one  time, 
with  tbe  names  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribers,  shall  receive 
FIVE  copies  of  tbc  MESSENGER,  for  one  year. 

('.  The  mutual'obligatious  of  the  publisher  mid  rub* 
scriber,  lur  the  >enr,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon  as  tbe  first 
No.  of  the  volume  is  issued  :  and  after  that  time,  no  die- 
continuance  of  n  subscription  will  be  penuittcd.  N<>i  will 
nnv  M.bs«  ription  be  discontinued  %  bile  any  thing  remains 


due  thervou,  iiuless  at  the  option 


VALUABLE  BOOKS — FREE  OF  P 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  PUBLISHES  THE  FO 

The  Proceedings  ami  Debates  of  tbo  Virginia  Slate  Convention  of  18t!l> — 30.  Price  $3  or 
$3  50.. according  in  s:\lr  of  lundiug.    This  is  a  hook  thai  every  one  ought  to  hoy  and  rend. 

The  Virginia  Report  of  17W,  touching  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  together  with  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  Dee.  til,  171)8.  The  debates  aud  proceedings  thereon  iu  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  Virgiuia,  Bud  several  other  docuroeuis  illustrative  of  the  Resolutions.  A  new  and  imprmid 
edition,  by  a  gentleman  of  Virginia — if  1  50. 

.  ■  A  Guide  to  Commissioners  in  Chancery,  with  practical  Forms  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
adapted  to  the  New  Code  of  Virginia,  by  James  M   Matthews.  Attorney  at  Law—  8  vo. — $2  50. 

Commentaries  on  tbe  Laws  of  Virginia,  by  Henry  St.  George  Tucker — 3rd  new  edition— 
2  vols.  8  vo.— 910. 

A  second  edition  of  an  Essay  on  Slavery,  by  Thomas  It.  Dew,  late  President  of  W  illiam  nud 
Mary  College.  Williamsburg — 50  cents. 

The  Family  Companion,  or  Book  of  Rare  aud  Useful  Receipts,  embracing  a  Cook's,  House- 
wife'.'*. Artist's,  and  Medical  Department,  by  J.  R.  Wells.  M.  D. — 25  cents. 

The  Laws  of  Good  Breeding,  or  tbe  Science  of  Etiquette,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  contain- 
ing the  Rules  rind  I/sages  of  polite  society  ;  a  chapter  on  Women,  <  'ourtship  and  Marriage  ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  additional  instruction,  maxims,  &c,  in  personal  behaviour,  conversation, 
domestic  happiness,  education,  economy,  &c.,  compiled  from  tbe  most  authentic  sources — Iti  eta. 

Auy  of  the  above  will  be  scut  by  muil  in  paper  covers,  free  of  postage,  by  remitting  tbe  price, 
— post  paid. 

Orders  for  Books,  Music,  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  or  Bookbiuding,  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion if  addressed  to  121,  Main  St.,  Richmond.  \  a. 
January,  1851. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Is  the  oldest  ami  the  largest  TEA  establishment  in  the  United 
States.    They  hafc  made  arrangements  tu  control  many  of 
the  finest  chops  of  tea  that  will  he  imported  during  the  cur- 
l~\  rent  year — from  which,  aud  from  other  considerations  their 
>  J  ability  to  supply 

Genuine,  New  and  Fragrant  Tens, 

in  almost  endless  quantity,  will  be  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  House  in  America. 

They  will  be  prennred  lo  offer  during  the  present  reason, 
Teus  iu  chests,  half  chests,  quarters  and  eighths,  of  every  va- 
lety  and  quality,  for  Canh  or  approved  paper,  a*  low,  orper- 
'  haps  lower,  than  auy  other  wholesale  Tea  establishment  can 
uniformly  do — and  couse()ueutly  solicit  the  nttentiou  of  every 
Country  Merchant  in  the  Trade,  to  their  ample  aud  well  as* 
sorted  stock,  before  they  purchase  elsewhere.    Those  to  whom 
a  journey  to  New  York  would  be  inconvenient,  are  hereby 
apprised  that  they  can  negotiate  equally  ndvmitngenus  nn 
j  A  *  satisfactory  by  letter;  in  this  case  their  inquiries  and  orde 

Ji^Hr        Jf*1  HLW   will  receive  the  same  attention,  and  the  latter  bo  r**ctrtflB 

y^^k  1    '      w',n       9a,ne  precision  and  thorough  regard  to  their  interests, 

>1  as  though  upon  the  spot  themselves.    It  is  scarcely  necessary 

to  mention  that  upon  the  latter  accouut  they  have,  for  muuy  years,  maintained  a  most  elevated 
reputation. 

Their  Teas  in  quarter,  half  and  pound  packages  will  continue  to  constitute  a  distinct  department 
from  their  general  wholesale  business;  ami  in  these  packages  they  sell  to  one  commercial  house 
only  in  each  district,  city  or  town  in  the  United  States.  Kor  the  exclusive  snip  of  these  packed 
Teas  in  any  particular  place  w  here  no  arrangemeuts  to  that  effect  already  exist,  they  are  ready  to 
treat  with  any  responsible  person  or  firm  that  maybe  in  a  suitable  position  for  doing  a  Tea  trade. 

No  connection  with  any  other  concern,  and  no  branches  either  in  New  York  or  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States.    Their  only  locniiou  is 

125,  Chatham  Street,  JV.  Y.,  {Between  Roosevelt  and  Pearl  sts.) 


Revue  Des  Deux  Mondes,  for  1851, 

With  a  Supplementary  Volume  to  be  given  Gratis  to  every  Annual  Subscriber.  Sub' 
script  ions  $10  per  aanum.    Published  on  the  1st  and  loth  of  each  month. 

Hitherto  this  eminent  French  Periodical  has  formed  annually  four  volumes,  each  of  1.1  CM)  pages; 
in  future  it  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  make  a  most  important  and  novel  additiou  without 
any  enhancement  of  price.  Subscribers  for  the  vear  lHol  w  ill  receive  (gratis)  earlv  iu  the  year  ft 
copy  of  the  "  ANNUAIRE  POLITIQUE.  LITTER  A  IRE.  ET  STAT1ST1QUEm  for  1830. 

It  will  form  one  large  volume  of  700  pages,  illustrated  with  beautifully  executed  Engravings  of 
eminent  statesmen  aud  men  of  letters.  The  first  volume  (I £50)  will  contain  the  History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  1848  and  '40.  giving  the  different  constitutions  they  have  modified,  the  History  of 
each  Government  during;  the  year  li"f)0.  the  political,  industrial,  aud  literary  movements  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  a  history  of  scientific  discoveries,  historical  notices  of  men  who  have  during 
that  year  distinguished  themselves,  whether  in  politics,  letters,  or  iu  science,  with  a  critical  essay 
ou  the  present  position  of  the  European  and  American  press. 

This  volume  will  he  presented  to  annual  subscribers  of  $10,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  the  year. 

It  k  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  devote  to  a  yet  further  extent  than  heretofore,  considera- 
ble space  to  the  consideration  of  American  Literature,  Science,  aud  Politics,  impartially  aud  fairly 
treated — so  that  the  Americau  public  will  thus  receive  a  complete  European  resume  of  what  is 
doiug  in  their  own  country. 

Publishers  who  are  desirous  of  having  ibeir  publications  noticed  or  reviewed  iu  this  journal  will 
plea«e  sriul  eop$M  i"  Mi-  B  MLLIERE.  II  iving  ;i  wide  K.urnpcaii  and  \mericsu  i  ii  nil. it  ion,  a 
notice  or  review  must  he  of  great  value  both  commercially  ami  morally. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States  H.  BAILLIERE.  Foreign  Scientific  Bookseller,  K2)  Fulton 
street.  New  Y'ork — where  every  new  aud  standard  work  iu  the  various  departments  of  Science 
may  be  fouud. 

February,  1851. 
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THE  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

Tbe  military  establishment  of  any  country 
most  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessary  atten- 
tat expenses  upon  the  existence  of  its  govern- 
ment It  has  its  uses,  and  may  have  had  its  abu- 
ses. Of  the  latter  class  the  incidents  of  history 
afford  too  many  examples.  Nevertheless,  thus  far 
in  the  progress  of  the  world,  no  nation  has  been 
able  to  dispense  with  it.  It  may  be  that  it  can 
never  bed  ispeused  with,  with  safety,  unless  indeed 
we  were  to  arrive  at  a  millenium,  or  were  to  re- 
lapse iuto  barbarism. 

It  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  such  a  relapse  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  however  preposterous  it  might  ap- 
pear to  indulge  in  gloomy  prognostications  re- 
specting the  general  civilisation  of  maukiud. 
Iudeed.  it  may  be  that  such  a  state  is  nearer  than 
u  generally  believed.  For,  until  the  various 
passions,  interests,  and  prejudices,  which  have 
been  tbe  causes  of  strife  since  the  world  began, 
and  which  are  inherent  to  humanity,  have  beeu 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment, want  must  still  have  place  upon  the  re- 
cords of  history.  And  where  is  the  man  who 
can  predict  with  anything  like  certainty  the  period 
of  such  au  acme  of  civilisation  ? 

Self-gratulatiou  is  common  to  us  all,  and  the 
vanity  which  is  kept  in  check  in  individuals,  by 
cootact  with  others,  has  full  soope  in  the  world's 
society  of  nations.  Flattery,  which  too  gross 
might  be  revolting  to  the  mind  of  an  individual, 
will  seldom  be  distasteful  to  tbe  ravenous  appe- 
tite of  tbe  masses.  A  writer,  seeking  temporary 
popularity,  need  never  fear  that  he  pours  out  too 
potent  or  too  frequent  libations  at  the  shrine  of 
public  vanity.  Bacchus-like,  it  glories  in  intox- 
ication and  in  maudlin  gratitude  repays  the  giver 
of  tbe  feast  by  fulsome  praise,  perchance  not 
leas  acceptable  or  less  noisy  than  his  own.  Time, 
tbe  great  demonstrator  of  error,  and  history,  the 
record  of  folly  as  well  as  of  wisdom,  may  at 
leogtb  prove  the  mistakes  of  both.    But  seldom 

'\.  Annual  Mettage  and  accompanying  Document*. 
IfMWO.  Part  I.  Sec  Secretary  of  War's  Report  with 
Document*  appertaining  iherelo. 

1  Report  of  u  Board  of  Vuitert"  of /he  Military  Acad, 
em fat  WcU  Point.  Annual  examination,  June,  1800. 
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or  never  does  it  occur  that  even  rational  writers 
upou  public  affairs  dare  give  utterance  to  the  idea 
that  their  own  is  not  the  age  of  happiness,  or 
criticise  too  closely  the  different  public  measures 
in  progress,  of  which  the  general  effect  is  pros- 
pectively beneficial. 

Natures  cynical  and  hyper-ennservntive  may 
rail  at  things  preseut,  and  sigh  for  the  days 
that  are  past — but  at  this  time  when  all 
things  move  with  such  lightning  speed,  it  would 
he  ridiculous  to  indulge  in  such  fancies,  and 
still  more  so  to  attempt  to  propagate  them. 
Prudence,  however,  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, and  while  aught  which  tends  to  improve- 
ment should  be  cherished,  its  features  should 
be  closely  criticised,  that  its  errors  may  be  dis- 
covered, before  their  effects  doubly  potent  from 
the  numerous  facilities  fur  extending  information 
and  ideas  set  forth  as  orthodox,  become  devel- 
oped by  the  injury  which  they  have  inflicted. 

We  roust  expect  that  many  will  remain  un- 
detected, and  progressives,  of  one  hundred 
years  hence,  may  smile  in  dcrisiou  at  the  falla- 
cies and  misty  prejudices  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty.  Au  error  in  popular  belief,  which  it  is 
to  be  anticipated  w  ill  by  that  time,  if  not  soouer, 
be  discerned  and  appreciated,  is  that  of  the  de- 
crease of  warlike  controversies,  so  ofteu  vaunted 
by  Proletaries  of  socialism,  and  peace-society 
orators. 

If  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  af- 
ford as  many  instances  of  strife  as  the  former, 
the  future  reader  of  history  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  that  wars  were  not  the  all  engrossing 
occupation  of  the  world  during  the  epoch. 

The  philosopher  may  see  in  them  mnuy  steps 
which  will  have  been  gained,  for  whatever  evils 
wars  may  have  inflicted,  there  never  was,  aud 
never  will  be  one  devoid  of  beneficial  effect. • 

Elements  of  discord,  suflicieut  causes  of  ua- 
iioual  strife  exist  yet.  wauling  only  the  proper 
agent  to  briug  them  iuto  action.  The  spindles 
of  the  Valkyrs,  those  mythological  creations  of 

•It  would  seem  that  the  birtb-duy  of  the  greatness  of 
Nations,  lias  bcrn  one  of  Hutlle,  not  infmpiciitly  even 
though  it  may  buve  been  one  of  present  disumer,  uni)  hu- 
miliation. And  it  were  n  proper  theme  for  the  Philosoph- 
ical hixtoriuu  to  trace  out  the  beneficial  effect*  tocmlwa- 
tion  ami  the  general  weal  of  man  and  nations,  that  have 
followed  from  great  wars  and  conquests. 

Tbe  diiiihU  of  all  nations  and  races  arc  teeming  with 
material  for  thin  roost  interesting,  curious  and  instruc- 
tive chapter  of  the  World's  history. 
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our  Teutonic  forefather*,  have  not  cea>ed  spin- 
ning tho  woof  whereof  all  war*  are  woven.  Be- 
neath their  ruthless  and  inexorable  hands,  the 
web  of  strife  will  grow,  nud  clasp  nations  in  its 
meshes,  perhaps  uutil  the  end  of  time  and 
things.  It  may  he  even  then,  that,  as  from  their 
first  war, 

Slmlt  Mart  the  livid  h-pion*  from  their  Inst, 
Anil  man  with  arm  uplifted  Flill  to  «lny, 
Reel  on  some  Alp,  that  roll*  in  smoke  ■way." 


The  latent  fires  break  out  even  now.  and  a 
little  news  of  even  an  abortive  warlike  expedi- 
tion is  sufficient  to  set  a  nation  in  a  hla/.e.  Li- 
berty is  a  cry  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  force,  and 
i*  shouted  at  one  time  in  sympathy  wiih  foreigu 
miserable*,  and  Again  in  favor  of  domestic  slaves. 
J.nw  aud  order,  sacred  national  obligations,  and 
constitution*!  rights,  spring  up  in  opposition. 
Peaceful  orators  may  declaim  ami  use  their 
powers  iu  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  hut 
warlike  rhetoricians  have  never  been  wanting  to 
inflame  the  spirit  of  a  nation  and  that  too  with 
success,  by  their  loud  and  deafening  calls  to 
arm*.  Moreover,  as  has  been  said  by  a  recent 
writer,  "It  appears  to  be  a  Inw  of  nature,  inter- 
pret or  account  for  it  how  we  please.  that  all  the 
great  aud  ennobling  virtues  of  humanity,  cluster 
round  the  sword.  The  moment  a  nation  ceases 
to  be  courageous,  it  cense*  to  respect  itself,  and 
of  necessity  becomes  Kpicureau,  cringing,  ser- 
vile, and  base;  which  the  Romans  sought  to  ex- 
press by  making  valor  and  virtue  synonymous." 

History  will  support  this  assertion  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  ns  it  is  more  than  probable  that  wars 
will  coutinue,  unless  we,  like  those  nations  who 
have  fallen  from  an  estate  of  uatinnnl  glory, 
should  in  our  turn  become  "  Kpieurean.  sen  ile 
and  base."  it  would  seem  that  in  our  general  pro- 
gress, the  military  profession  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

In  all  which  may  benefit  a  nation,  all  which 
may  render  it  formidable  against  foreign  aggres 
eion.  ail  which  gives  ground,  for  a  proper  self- 
coufidencc  and  esteem  in  the  hearts  of  a  people, 
upon  the  glory  of  its  arms,  it  should  be  fostered 
by  the  governing  power  of  the  nation.  While 
at  the  same  time,  all  which  tends  to  mitigate 
those  evils  which  follow  iu  the  train  of  war,  and 
take  from  it  the  various  opportunities  which  it 
affords  for  the  exercise  of  evil  passions  of  our 
uature,  should  be  most  carefully  attended  to. 

It  has  beeu  found  that  these  various  objects 
are  secured  by  similar  means.  Discipline,  which 
never  yet  detracted  from  the  strength  of  banded 
men.  has  always  been  a  preventive  against  out- 
rages. An  establishment  regulated  by  fixed  laws, 
and  accustomed  to  obey  them,  secured  from  in- 


justice on  the  part  of  its  officers  by  its  subservien- 
cy to  a  civil  power,  conferred  as  it  is  in  ourown 
country  by  the  hands  of  the  people,  while  it  is 
yet  strong  in  those  powers  legally  conferred  for 
certain  purposes,  may  well  afford  the  security  for 
all  objects  required.  Tpon  such  an  establish- 
ment, the  force  which  we  may  find  necessary  for 
national  defence  iu  time  of  emergency,  should  be 
formed ;  not  only  because  of  the  superior  strength 
w  hich  it  will  possess  over  one  which  may  lack  its 
discipline,  but  for  the  security  of  our  national 
honor.  The  exercise  of  honor,  fortitude,  cou-- 
ago,  obedience,  modesty  and  temperance,  with- 
out which,  as  has  been  said  by  a  prominent  his- 
torian, the  glory  of  arms  cannot  be  obtained,  will 
add  to  that  glory,  another  not  less  honorable  and 
glorious.  The  evils  of  war  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  indicted  upon  the  legitimate  ohjects 
of  it,  and  while  the  achievements  and  benefits  of 
success  remain  with  the  conquerors,  benefits  not 
less  in  magnitude  may  accrue  to  the  vanquished. 

But  if  military  operations  be  conducted  by  per- 
sons or  parties  of  men  controlled  by  no  govern- 
ing power  save  their  own  interested  views  and 
caprices,  they  will  not  only  lack  the  system  which 
has  characterised  those  of  a  regularly  constitu- 
ted army,  but  will  necessarily  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  predatory  incursions  of  a  bygone  age. 
The  majesty  of  regularly  constituted  authority 
which  should  be  a  characteristic  of  au  army,  the 
physical  representative  of  a  nation's  strength, 
will  be  wanting.  Chiefs  will  govern  by  the  con- 
sent of  their  immediate  followers  and  where  st 
many  fields  for  the  exercise  of  vicious  propensi- 
ties are  within  view,  interested  motives  of  vicious 
men  will  but  too  often  designate  the  person  to 
whom  that  consent  will  be  given.  If  the  chiefs 
then  obey  the  dictates  of  their  followers,  the 
state  of  barbarism  in  military  matters  will  have 
been  reached,  and  wars  which  might  have  been 
elements  of  improvement,  become  tho  arch-euo- 
mies  of  civilisation.* 

•The  system  of  electing  officer*  by  the  vote*  of  private 
soldiers  ift  a*  nb*urdly  infe.iKulile  n*  vie  ions  in  operation. 
The  A  mi  v  in  nut  n  Commonwealth,  and  can  never  he  so 
i  regarded.  Soldier*  do  nut  enlin  or  volunteer  in  order  to 
serve  themselves,  except  it  be  to  the  extent  of  their  pay, 
and  of  following  their  own  patriotic  impulse*.  They  are, 
!  not  lc**  tlinti  the  officer*,  servant*  ol  the  Stale,  employed 
upon  purlieulur  service  by  the  People. 

The  nrniy  is  a  smnll  pari  of  the  people — voluntarily  iso- 
lated for  the  time  tieing  but  wiih  increased  duties  and  «»b- 
lizniions  from  thn*c  of  the  ordinary  citizen— -acting  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  and  paid  for  it*  services  by  the  nation. 

Therefore  if  the  *y*tem  of  populur  election*  is  to  be 
adopted,  the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  nt  Urge  would 
constitute  the  proper  electors,  ns  they,  and  not  the  sol- 
dier*, are  those  to  whom  the  services'  of  officers  are  given. 
Such  an  election  being  out  of  the  question,  expediency 
manifestly  demonstrate*  that  the  appointment*  should  be 
made  as  in  the  Regular  establishment,  by  the  elected 
u£culs  of  the  people. 
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The  military  art  iti  its  broadest  sense,  is  one 
of  very  great  efcteut,  an<i  reaches  every  element 
of  national  existence,  both  moral  and  physical. 
It  roost  ever  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  a 
natron,  ami  its  establishment  should  lie  so  con- 
stituted that  it  may  be  exercised  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  civil  organisation.  Our  purpose 
is  to  glance  at  the  military  land  establishment  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  state  of  the  military 
art.  either  progressive  or  retrograde,  iu  some  of 
its  details,  as  it  at  present  exists  amongst  us. 

In  so  far  as  improvements  in  the  mere  me- 
chanical instruments  of  war  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  believed  that  quite  a  sufficient  degree  of 
attention  is  given  thereto,  and  that  in  this  con- 
nection progress  in  the  professiou  is  uot  wanting. 
Ingenuity  incited  by  cupidity,  has  caused  the  in- 
vention of  many  contrivances,  iuleuded  to  facil- 
itate destruction. 

'•  Machines  of  wa*,"  it  has  been  said  by  an 
ordnance  officer  in  a  late  work  upon  artillery,* 
"  have  now  reached  a  state  which  would  seem  to 
admit  of  little  or  no  improvement."  However  this 
may  be.  and  whatever  effect  mere  mechanical  in- 
may  have,  they  will  uever  cause  the  great 


changes  in  the  art  of  war  which  their  inventors 
• » i ton  claim  as  the  consequence  of  their  adoption. 
They  are  but  mechanical,  and  as  w  batever  mny 
be  the  instrument  of  attack,  in  civilized  warfare, 
the  attack  will  be  met  by  a  defence  as  iugeiiious, 
they  can  never  be  trusted  to,  as  principal  ele- 
ments of  safety,  useful  as  they  maybe  as  auxili- 
aries, and  as  being  the  proper  ami  legitimate  in- 
struments of  the  times. 

The  great  strength  of  armies,  like  that  of  men 
and  of  nations  is,  confessedly,  their  moral  power. 
In  so  far  as  this  moral  power  can  be  cherished 
by  the  hand  of  government,  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  true,  that  it  is 
dependent  upon  mauy  adventitious  circumstan- 
ces, which  spring  up  accordiug  to  different  posi- 
tions in  which  the  army  may  be  placed — and  in 
some  respects  varying  as  these  may  vary — but  the 
great  ground  work  of  the  moral  force,  w  hirb  con- 
stitutes the  fitness  of  the  instrument  for  the  service 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  is  permanent. 

Governments  constituted  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  seem  to  have  arrived  nearer  perfection 
than  others,  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  Montes- 
quieu's principle,  vi».  "  that  that  government  it 
the  best  which  governs  the  least."  Iu  respect  to 
military  affairs  it  has  been  the  constaitit  aim  of 
American  legislators  to  keep  the  army  of  the  na- 
tion at  a  minimum  standard.  Fixed  principle  as 
this  has  become,  it  would  be  a  useless  task  to 
advocate  a  change  of  policy — especially  when  so 
mauy  arguments  present  themselves  iu  favor  of 

.  its  continuance.    Geographical  position,  and  the 

in  hVii  bond-  lo  u  certain  extent  authorized  liv  Law  to  -  ,     .  . 

protect  ,U*i,  own  special  interns.  A  littl,  color  of  law  |  cm,r*e  of  eve»*«  have  ™«<^d  ^  immediate 
to  the  action  of  public  servants  for  selfish  ends,  will  go  a  services  of  a  large  body  of  troops  in  time  of 
way,  and  will  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  estnb-  j  peace  in  a  great  degree  unnecessary— and  it  uow 
t  of  dangerous  precedent*.  I  appears  that  the  army  is  mainly  to  be  regarded 

However  much  an  officer  holding  office  and  command  I  ^  tne  [one  neceMiirv  lo  maintain  the  petty  wars 
bt  the  »oii«  of  bis  troops  iiiuv  he  helil  responsible      .  ,  ,  ,  ,  "  .  .  . 

.'  .<  t  .1    /•       i  /■  .  .     i  •    of  defence,  waited  rum  time  to  time  against  the 

to  the  authorities  of  the  Generul  Government  tor  his  '       ©  « 

misdeeds,  he  will  naturally  look  to  his  constituency  ftir  Indian  tribes  on  our  extended  frontiers.  This  is 
support  It  they  are  strong  enough,  und  willing  to  sup- 1  a  legitimate  use  of  the  force  and  so  far  as  neces- 
port  h»n»,  he  will,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  ifiieammuwpairi-  garv    }t  „hould  be  so  Used.    But  to  regard  the 

.n^bc  tempted  to ^tc^  ,he  instrument  for  temporary  service 

The  truer  wuv  therefore  is.  bv  making  an  officer  depen-  \.  f 

eat  upoD  the  Government,  to  hold  him  directly  responsible  "f  ln,s  nature  would  be  an  error   of  grave 

to  III*  t  Gut  eminent  for  hi*  acts  |o  superior*  or  inferiors,  enc-  magnitude. 

His  character  as  a  public  servant  will  be      h  is,  has  been,  and  must  be  the  nucleus  around 

which  to  form  the  force  of  the  couutry  in  time* 
of  danger.  As  these  may  arise  at  any  period, 
prudence  would  dictate  that  the  nucleus  should 
be  such  as  to  give  its  healthy  tone  to  the  mass  to 
be  formed  upou  it;  that  it  should  be  iu  such  po- 
sitions that  it  may  be  easily  commanded,  aud  that 
it  should  be  essentially  the  army  of  the  American 
republic. 

Ideas  such  as  these  may  be  considered  as  an- 
tagonistic to  the  generally  eutertained  opinion  of 
the  efficiency  uf  a  volunteer  force,  speedily  called 


The  nibnrdijinte  civ  il  officers  of  the  Republic  mij:ht  with 
xn  to'iiJi  mm-oii  eleci  the  heads  of  Department*  nud  Pres- 
ident »f  the  fuiied  States,  us  that  soldiers  should  elect 
tl>.-ir  officer*. 

\*\  it  lie  established  and  understood  that  our  armies 
•ball  elect  the  officers  and  commanders,  and  enact  their 
own  rule*  and  ordinance!*,  aud  wo  should,  upon  the 
£r«t  outbreak  of  hostilities,  find  masses  of  men  with  anus 


tho*  ensured  ;  and  he  can  in  no  wise  lie  a  chief  of  men,  or 
eirreise  authority  but  as  the  scent  of  hi* government.  He 
n>u«l  never  be  allowed  to  act  as  the  agent  and  instrument 
of  his  command. 

*  YuU  page  19.  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Artillery  and 
Infantry,"  by  Lieut.  C.  P.  Kingsbury,  Ordnance  Corps, 
l-  S.  Army,  published  by  G.  P.  Pulmun,  New  York, 
1*49.  We  would  here  call  public  attention  to  this  excel- 
lent treatise,  one  which  fully  meets  n  desideratum  ami  fur- 
nisher a  large  amount  ol  most  valuuble  matter  nut  hereto- 
ton  attainable  in  the  English  language. 

To  the  Citizen  Soldiery  of  the  Republic  this  work  is  of 
especial  value  ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  judicious  evj.cn- 
dtture  of  public  money,  were  a  Urpe  number  of  copies 


ofii  purrWd  bv  Congress,  and  distributed  among  I lhe  6M  uPon  emergency;  and  truly  too. 
uW|o»tiou  of  the  military  establishment.  '  For,  such  force,  unless  formed  upon  a  regularly 
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constituted  base,  is  almost  always  deficient  in 
many  important  elements.  American  history 
might  well  be  referred  to  in  support  or  the  asser- 
tion, and  despite  the  continued  vaunts  in  favor  of 
the  deeds  of  citizen  soldiers  put  forth  in  the  re- 
cords of  popular  historians,  the  bare  and  naked 
facts  would  but  sustain  it.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
force  must  be  thr  main  numerical  dependance  of 
our  country;  and  as  its  substantial  glories  have 
been,  so  they  will  be  achieved,  by  this  force,  when 
properly  constituted  upon  a  regular  base.  A 
great  obstacle  to  the  organization  and  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  whole  mass  of  tho  American  army, 


citizens,  they  appear  as  gentlemen  of  leisure. 
The  cares  of  their  profession  are  thrown  aside, 
and  they  naturally  seek  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  comforts  of  civil  life,  a  relief  from  the  tedious 
routine  of  garrison,  or  the  arduous  duties  of  field 
service.  A  ready  remark  may  be  made  upon 
their  idleness,  by  the  incautious  civilian,  ignorant 
of  the  true  life  of  the  soldier,  and  who  takes  a 
single  specimen,  seen  but  once  or  twice  as  a  type 
of  his  class.  The  manners,  the  drew,  and  tbe 
habit  of  the  man  are  to  some  extent  distinct  from 
those  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
they  will  not  fail  to  draw  down  upon  his  profes- 


is  the  jealousy  existing  between  its  different !  sion  the  animadversions  of  all  those  who  may  be 
branches.  As  it  undoubtedly  does  exist  between  !  either  envious  or  jealous  of  such  at  "  $trut  en 
regulars  and  voluuteers.  and  must  be  considered  j  militaire."  The  officer  is  regarded  as  one  of  a 
an  evil,  its  causes  may  well  be  deemed  a  subject  class  separate  and  distinct  amongst  tbe  American 
for  investigation  nnd  remark.  people — privileged  to  the  extent  of  bis  pay,  and 

Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  to  that  of  wearing  the  livery  of  his  government, 
the  establishment,  and  in  the  very  existence  of  That  he  has  a  certain  pride  in  his  profession  is 
the  regular  armv.    The  small  oumerical  strength  most  true,  and  be  certainly  ought  to  have-  That 


of  the  army,  prevents  its  being  known  to  the 
people  in  any  other  way  than  through  tbe  medium 
of  the  annua  appropriation  bills,  when  it  is  true 
its  extsteuco  becomes  palpably  apparent  to  the 
legislators  of  the  republic.  Its  services  in  time 
of  peace  being  confined  to  remote  borders,  and 
ejecting  immediately  a  sparse  and  insiguificaut 
population,  are  lost  sight  of.  The  citizen  of  a 
populous  mart,  or  section  of  the  country,  may 
very  naturally  ask  the  necessity  of  such  a  body 
of  men  supported  at  public  expense.  He  needs 
no  support  and  no  protection,  and  if  hisatteution 
be  called  to  the  frontiers,  he  is  ready  with  an 
answer,  that  "as  our  forefathers  protected  them- 
selves, so  may  the  pioneers  of  the  present  day." 

But  let  misfortune  to  an  infunt  settlement  occur 
through  Indian  hostility,  and  public  opinion  is 
quick  enough  to  condemn  governmental  author- 
ities, and  ask  why  a  military  force  had  not  been 
at  hand  to  guard  against  the  contingency.  The 
blame  is  apt  in  some  degree  to  revert  to  the  army, 
small  as  it  is,  and  again  the  question  is  asked, 
"of  what  use  is  tbe  military  establishment  since 
it  ever  fails  to  repress  the  outrages  of  ordinary 
savages  ?M  No  heed  i*  given  to  the  fact  that  suf- 
ficient force  could  not  be  at  hand  from  the  nature 
of  the  establishment,  for  the  subject  U  of  such 
comparatively  small  importance,  that  investiga- 
tion and  argument  upon  it  are  apt  to  be  consid- 
ered unnecessary.  The  amount,  therefore, 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  army  being  remem- 
bered, and  its  services  and  use  being  but  little 
kuown  and  less  cared  for,  a  prejudice  must  natu- 
rally arise  against  those  who  are  regarded  as  re- 
cipients of  public  money,  uselessly  expended. 

Again — whenever  it  chances  that  the  more 
prominent  members  of  tbe  professiou,  the  offi- 
cers, are  thrown  into  the  society  of  their  fellow 


he  is  apt  to  consider  that  he  is  possessed  of  qual- 
ifications for  the  performance  of  military  duties, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience  and 
education,  is  very  probable, — and,  he  may  with 
justice  claim  them.  But  he  has  no  right,  under 
the  existing  state  of  things,  to  look  upon  himself 
as  separate  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
either  in  interests  or  in  houors;  and  to  regard 
him  as  separated  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  both, 
on  the  part  of  the  civilian.  The  appearances 
which  cause  tbe  prejudices,  on  the  one 
on  the  other,  may  be  laid  to  tbe  necessary 
tion  of  the  soldier  and  to  his  education. 

The  officers  of  the  army  are  principally  elect* 
of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
their  education  is  purely  military.  As  that  edu- 
cation is  commenced  at  an  early  age,  and  closely 
followed  without  interruption  for  four  years,  it 
follows  that  the  earliest  prejudices  of  tbe  cadet 
are.  from  association,  iu  favour  of  his  profession. 

Various  objections  have  been  urged  against 
this  institution,  some  with,  and  some  without 
reason.  Notwithstanding,  the  Academy  has 
nourished  uutil  this  time,  and  since  the  late  hos- 
tilities with  Mexico,  the  cries  against  it  have  been 
in  a  measure  stilled.  Tbe  importance  of  mili- 
tary education  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
American  people,  in  spite  of  the  self-confidence, 
iu  some  cases  amouoting  to  arrogance,  which 
makes  many  a  man,  without  ordinary  education, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  indis- 
peusable  for  the  conduct  of  any  great  operation, 
believe  himself  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  a  Napo- 
leon upon  the  arrival  of  a  suitable  crisis.  But 
while  men  of  such  natures  have  been  too  apt  to 
deny  the  usefulness  of  a  military  Academy,  its 
friends,  in  many  cases,  may  have  been  no  less  arro- 
gant and  presumptuous.    They  have  appeared  to 
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claim  that  all  the  military  talent  and  skill,  and  most 
of  the  bravery  of  the  American-army,  be  it  consti- 
tuted as  it  may,  must  perforce  emanate  from  the 
Academy,  thereby  injuring  their  owociura,  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

To  claim  that  a  course  of  instruction  of  four 
years  can  transform  an  ordinary  intellect  into 
that  genius  which  is  necessary  to  the  conception 
of  the  greater  plans,  and  the  execution  of  the  larger 
operations  of  war,  would  be  absurd  in  a  high 
degree.  Education  never  can  create  the  mate- 
rial. The  minds  of  men  are  in  themselves,  aud 
are  self  characteristic.  Education  cau  and  does 
assist  in  fitting  the  student  for  the  exercise  of  his 
genius  :  but  even  without  it,  he  may  figure  on  the 
historic  page  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  have  vauished  from  bis  path  before  its 
light.  As  a  means  of  developing  the  military 
talent  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  for 
the  national  defence,  military  education  must  be 
considered.  Wbilo  the  usefuluess  of  the  Military 
Academy  is  admitted,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to 
glance  at  the  system  there  adopted,  and  inquire 
whether  it  be  in  truth  the  one  best  fitted  for  its 
parposes.  Its  purposes  are  meaut  to  be  under- 
stood, not  as  imparting  merely  the  knowledge 
of  tactics  or  of  traces  of  fortifications,  but  in 
a  more  extended  sense — as  fitting  young  men 
for  the  position  which  they  are  to  occupy  in  their 
country's  service  in  such  manner  that  the  service 
shall  be  roost  effectually  rendered— both  in  deed 
and  in  honor. 

What  has  been  principally  urged  against 
the  institution,  and  from  the  most  conspicuous 
sources,  is  its  so  called  aristocratic  tendency.  If 
by  aristocratic  tendency — which  is  the  term  com- 
monly used  iu  the  resolutions  of  state  legisla- 
tures, and  the  speeches  of  members  of  Congress, 
calling  for  tho  abolition  of  the  Academy — is 
meant  its  tendency  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  officer  of  the  army,  to 
give  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  render  him  moreemiuently  qualified 
for  the  service  of  bis  country  than  others  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  the  education, 
then  indeed,  its  tendeucy  is  such  as  should  be  de- 
sired— and  in  the  fact  that  it  raises  up  a  class  of 
men  of  such  character  would  be  found  the  best 
anmer  to  the  various  complaints  made  against  it. 

If  however,  it  is  meant  that  the  tendeucy  is  to 
ereate  a  elass  who  believe  that  they  are  in  any 
prominent  interest  separate  from  the  mass  of  the 
American  people,  who  are  so  infatuated  by 
their  own  self-conceit,  that  they  hold  in  utter 
eootempt  the  systems  of  national  defence  which 
have  been  so  long  persisted  iu,  as  to  have 
become  in  a  manner  fixed,  who  will  rail  at  the 
entire  insufficiency  of  uneducated  soldiers,  and 
w  ho  will  not  lenil  the  aid  of  their  talcut  aud  cx- 


j  ample  to  the  improvement  of  such  means  as  are 
J  and  must  be  those  upon  which  we  are  mainly  to 
rely,  aud  there  be  auy  grounds  for  the  assertion, 
then  truly  is  the  tendency  evil,  aud  the  causes, 
which  must  be  in  the  system  of  education  adopt- 
ed, should  be  vigorously  attacked  and  reformed. 

Different  as  may  be  the  ends  which  have  been 
spoken  of,  the  paths  which  lead  to  them  may 
well  be  common  iu  a  great  degree.  A  natural 
and  an  honorable  pride  in  acquirements,  may.  if 
those  acquirements  are  regarded  as  the  end.  and 
not  the  means,  readily  become  arrogance,  insult- 
ing and  insufferable  to  those  who  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  officer  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  thus  not  ouly  overshadow  his  perso- 
nal reputation,  but  seriously  impair,  if  it  does 
not  destroy  his  usefulness. 

Pedantry,  too,  may  well  creep  into  military 
affairs,  and  of  its  existence  in  high  places  in  the 
army  at  present,  examples  familiar  to  the  army 
might  easily  be  adduced.  It  is  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  a  narrow  view  of  things,  and  of  concen- 
trating the  mind  too  closely  upon  certain  ob- 
jects, important  and  valuable  it  may  be  true,  but 
only  so  far  as  forming  part  of  a  great  whole. 

It  may  perhaps  be  feared  that  the  course  of 
instruction,  pursued  at  West  Point,  has  some- 
thing of  tho  evil  tendeucy  adverted  to,  and  thus 
far  is  objectionable. 

The  academy  has  been,  since  its  existence, 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, whence  have  emanated  many,  if  not  all 
of  the  suggestions  and  counsels  which  have  been 
adopted  for  its  administration.  Whether  this 
corps,  having  its  separate  duties  and  peculiar  in- 
terests, iu  a  great  measure  distinct  from  those  of 
the  army,  is  the  proper  guardian  of  the  iusiitu- 
tion  may  be  questioned. 

The  serv  ices  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  principally  confined  to  the  construc- 
tion of  fortifications  upon  our  seaboard.  Its  ope- 
rations are  carried  on  by  themselves;  aod  so  en- 
tirely are  its  iuterests  disconnected  with  those  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  profession,  that  it  has 
been  a  favorite  project  of  its  chief  to  expel  the 
line  of  the  army,  whose  legitimate  duty  is  the 
defence  of  the  forts,  from  their  occupation. 

Aside  from  any  disconnection  of  iuterests 
which  would  reuder  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  inexpedient,  is  an  objection 
still  stronger,  existing  iu  the  Constitution  of  the 
Corps  itself. 

It  is  uot  numerous,  and  contains  but  few  offi- 
cers of  high  rank.  To  find  iu  it  many  who  com- 
bine the  various  qualities  eminently  esseutial  in 
a  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  with 
sufficient  rank  to  fill  the  position  properly,  can- 
not be  expected.    Those  of  the  Field  officers  of 
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the  corps  who  were  available  for  the  situation, 
have  already  served  in  the  capacity,  and  the  field 
of  choice  is  now  uarrowed  down  to  the  Captains 
of  Engineers.  Without  questioning  the  proba- 
bility that  there  are  several  getitletneu  of  that 
grade  who  are  fitted  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties,  the  limited  rank  which  they  possess  mu»i 
be  an  objection  to  their  filling  a  place  where  they 


minds  of  the  candidates  for  military  commissions. 
The  mauners  ami  opinions  of  the  professor,  have 
as  much  effect  upou  the  minds  of  students  as  the 
knowledge  conveyed  in  scientific  lectures.  Their 
coutiuued  association,  and  the  natural  impulse 
which  prompts  a  youth  to  copy,  though  it  may  be 
uu willingly,  the  actions  of  his  superiors,  w  ill  have 
a  far  strouger  influence  over  his  character.  The 


must  exercise  a  command  at  least  equal  to  that  cadet  must  perforce  imbibe  a  certain  portion  of 


of  a  Colonel  in  any  other  position  iu  the  army. 

It  would  be  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  corps  to  claim,  and  it  would  be  fully  to 
admit,  that  the  only  talent  fitted  for  the  place  is 
to  be  found  wilhiu  its  ranks.  As  the  duties  of 
Superintendent  are  not  merely  scientific,  and  re- 
quire iu  the  incumbent  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
military  profession  of  the  country,  and  no  .small 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  human  nature,  it 
would  seem  that  the  field  of  choice  should  be  as 
little  circumscribed  as  possible.  15 y  making  the 
selection  from  the  army  at  large,  the  difficulties 
would  in  some  degree  be  obviated,  and  the  rank 
proper  for  the  situation,  connected  with  other 
requisites,  might  be  obtained — at  least  there  would 
be  a  larger  field,  and  therefore  a  better  oppor 
tuuity. 

The  exclusive  control  which  is  exercised  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  may  have  au  effect  iu 
causing  the  officers  of  the  Academy  to  regard 
the  institution  itself  as  of  a  more  contracted  na- 
ture, than  it  ought  to  be,  to  be  truly  natiouat. 
Most  of  the  professors  and  other  officers  connect- 
ed with  it  are  tU-vta  of  the  Academy  ;  but  few 
of  them  have  seen  active  service  in  the  army,  or 
have  had  experience  in  other  situations  in  life 
than  those  of  cadets  and  instructors  at  West 
Point.  That  they  are  duly  qualified  as  instruc- 
tors, so  far  as  their  personal  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  science  extends,  cannot  be 
doubted.  ludeed,  for  knowledge  of  a  purely  sci- 
entific character,  the  faculty  of  the  Academy  will 
compare  well  with  that  of  any  American,  and  uot 
a  few,  of  European  institutions.  It  is  a  subject  of 
boast,  however,  that  the  professors  have  been 
educated  at  the  very  scene,  where  their  labors  of 
instruction  are  to  be  expended.  How  far  this 
may  be  matter  of  congratulation  may  bo  ques- 
tioned, for  the  practice  must  itievitaUy  produce 
its  effect.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  institu 
tion  will  be  perpetuated — aud  while  those  which 
are  admitted  to  be  excellent  can  hardly  be  im- 
proved, those  known  to  be  objectiouable  will  uot 
fail  to  become  more  so. 

People  who,  throughout  their  lives,  have  been 
confined  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  action,  how- 
ever proficient  they  may  he  in  their  particular 
branches  of  science,  must  lack  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  ideas,  which  should  present  the 
views  of  times  aud  things  us  they  are  to  the 


the  prejudices  of  his  professors,  although  he  may 
feel  aud  avow  all  the  dislike  to  their  personal  char- 
acter, often  professed  by  the  student  in  the  soci- 
ety of  youthful  companions.  Certainly,  ha  will 
imbibe  these  prejudices,  when  they  are  those 
which  will  serve  iu  turu  to  flatter  his  own  vauity 
or  selfishness. 

With  the  deservedly  high  reputation  which  the 
Military  Academy  enjoys,  it  is  most  natural  that 
the  elcves  of  it  should  be  fond  of  their  alma  mater, 
and  to  a  degree  vaiu  of  the  honor  of  being  her 
alumni.  When  the  sphere  of  their  action,  tho 
ends  of  their  lives,  aud  their  very  existence  are 
confined  to  the  plain  of  West  Point,  it  is  natural 
that  the  reverence  in  which  they  hold  the  insti- 
tution should  become  a  fixed  principle,  to  the  det- 
riment of  its  national  character.  Under  other 
systems  of  government  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  this  might  not  be  objectionable,  but  where 
the  sovereign  power  is  so  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  to  associate  any  class  of  public  ser- 
vant.i  too  closely  w  ith  their  particular  institution, 
may  well  be  fraught  with  evil.  The  aristocratic 
teudency  of  w  hich  complaint  is  made,  may  be 
actually  and  viciously  developed. 

The  cadet  seeing  from  the  manner,  life  and 
action  of  his  professor,  if  not  directly  from  his 
words,  that  he  believes  the  particular  profession 
for  which  he  is  being  educated,  to  be  one  of  emi- 
nence and  distinction,  that  the  education  which 
be  is  receiving  is  superior;  and  fiuding  his  im- 
pressions confirmed  by  the  difficulty  which  he  ex- 
periences in  passing  the  various  examinations, 
will  in  the  vanity  of  acquirement  to  which  youth- 
ful minds  are  prone,  consider  himself  a  man  of  no 
small  merit,  inasmuch  as  he  has  graduated  at  the 
Military  Academy.  Ignorant  of  aught  save  the 
theoretical  part  of  his  profession,  fresh  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  and  overflowing  with  prejudi- 
ces and  couceit,  engendered  and  cherished  iu  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Academy,  he  issues  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  to  provoke  the  smiles  aud  sar- 
casms of  civilians  by  his  self-sufficiency,  and  ex- 
clusive military  ideas.  That  part  of  his  educa- 
tion which  is  really  and  truly  beneficial  to  him- 
self and  his  country,  does  not  immediately  ap- 
pear. Time  and  opportunity  are  requisite  to 
take  off  the  exterior  surface  under  which  his  real 
worth  is  hidden,  aud  so  present  him  iu  his  true 
light.    In  the  mean  wbilo,  however,  the  effect 
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which  bis  first  appearance  produced  remains,  as 
well  as  the  injury  done  to  himself  ami  hie  caste. 
I'ules*  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  early  experi- 
ence in  active  service,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  same  ideas  will  remain  predominant  in 
bis  mind — that  he  will  still  regard  the  army  as 
tSe  first  thing  which  ought  to  he  attended  to  by 
the  government,  as  it  is  the  profession  of  his  life. 
If  he  has  no  promotion,  if  his  advancement  is 
•low,  and  if  he  differ  from  those  who  legislate 
anon  the  subject  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
he  may  perchance  find  himself  questioning  the 
expediency  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  he  lives,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  conduce 
to  the  benefit  of  his  profession  in  a  paramount 
decree. 

All  this  would  be  objectionable  under  every 
point  of  view.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
republic  should  be  essentially  republicans.  They 
should  be  impressively  taught  to  look  at  the  sys- 
tem of  government  an  it  is,  and  as  it  may  become 
— eveu  more  liberal  and  more  free  than  it  is. 
They  should  be  made  to  know,  that  the  members 
of  their  profession  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  to  understand  that  they 
are  American  citizens,  performing  the  solemu 
duties  of  an  arm  of  the  law  and  of  the  national 
defence,  undertaken  voluntarily,  without  lessen- 
ing in  any  way  their  privileges  or  obligations  as 
citizens. 

Their  chief  pride  and  object  should  he,  it  is 
true,  to  perforin  those  duties  most  faithfully,  aud 
to  contribute  so  far  as  may  be  iu  their  power, 
to  render  the  Military  Establishment  peculiarly 
American — to  let  it  keep  pace  in  improvement 
with  the  times,  and  constantly  to  fulfil,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  purpose  of  its  existence. 

If  these  be  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  as  they  doubtless  are  of  the 
greater  number,  there  surely  can  be  no  well- 
founded  objection  to  the  establishment.  Let  them 
be  well  understood  by  the  American  people,  and 
they  will  heartily  co-operate  in  any  thing  which 
may  teud  to  the  improvement  of  this  arm  of  the 
national  defence.  A  cordial  feeling  and  a  proper 
amlerstandiug  of  the  matter,  will  produce  their 
effect  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Tne  bene- 
fit to  the  members  of  the  profesion,  vainly  sought 
anil  hoped  for.  while  the  army  is  regarded  as  an 
order  by  itself,  will  follow  as  the  day  the  night 

How  the  coarse  of  education  at  the  Military 
Academy  may  be  modified,  so  as  to  correct  some 
of  the  evils  which  have  been  hinted  at.  without 
impairing  in  any  degree  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
stitution fur  scientific  instruction,  is  the  next  ques 
tion.  The  answers  have  been  already  touched 
upon.  By  depriving  the  Academy  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  exclusive  character — which  would 
be  in  a  manner  effected  by  making  selection  of 


the  superintendent  from  the  Army  at  large — by 
causing  the  various  officers  tin  duty  at  the  insti- 
tution to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  with  their 
regiments,  or  to  become  disconnected  with  the 
Academy  before  they  are  eligible  to  a  situation — 
and  by  taking  the  scientific  professors,  other  ac- 
quirements being  equal,  from  civil  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  military  character  of 
the  institution  would  suffer  by  the  innovation. 

The  military  character  of  the  institution  would 
be  preserved  by  its  organization,  and  by  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  under  governmental  patronage. 
The  superiuteudency.  aud  the  various  military 
branches  taught  at  the  place,  would  perfectly 
insure  it. 

The  course  of  instruction  should  comprise 
branches  of  a  more  general  nature  thau  it  does 
at  present,  or  at  least  those  at  present  taught, 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  profession, 
should  he  enlarged  upon.  The  science  of  math- 
ematics, that  most  closely  followed,  is  undoubt- 
edly that  which  best  teaches  the  student  to  rea- 
son closely  and  accurately  upon  a  single  subject. 
It  may  be  doubled,  however,  whether  it  be  nnt 
calculated  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  tho  mind 
too  closely  upon  the  single  end.  unless  others  of 
a  different  nature  are  pursued  in  connection  with 
it.  Neither  is  it  the  ouly  science  which  can  lead 
an  officer  of  the  army  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession.  It  does  assist  him  in  acquiring 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  materiel.  Ar- 
tillery and  engineering  are  both  eminently  math- 
ematical, aud  the  study  of  the  science  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  acquirement.  But,  they 
are  the  assistants  to  the  performance  of  extended 
military  operations,  not  the  chief  agents.  A  mil- 
itary commander,  no  less  than  a  statesman,  must 
act  upon  the  minds  of  men,  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies. The  moral  effect  of  his  actions  is  no  less 
efficient  than  the  strength  of  his  battalia;  aud 
certainly  all  which  might  assist  in  fitting  an  offi- 
cer for  the  exercise  of  such  power,  for  national 
purposes,  should  be  attended  to.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  systems  of  government  as  they  exist 
at  present  should  he  especially  inculcated.  His- 
tory should  be  referred  to,  that  experience  may 
shed  her  light  upon  the  path  of  the  neophyte — 
i hough  uot  to  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  a 
Mind  veneration  for  the  customs  or  deeds  of  an- 
tiquity. 

A  modern  student,  however,  will  hardly  be- 
come overburdened  with  conservatism,  if  he  be 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  events  of  his  own 
day.  He  must  keep  up  wiih  them,  in  idea,  and 
in  action,  or  he  will  be  left  so  far  behind,  that  he 
must  rouse  perforce— and  then  it  may  be  that 
from  a  desire  of  preventing  a  similar  catastrophe, 
bis  action  will  carry  him  even  iu  advance  of  them. 

Literature  should  not  be  neglected,  for  it 
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allords  a  field  for  ibeexerciseof  intellect,  not  less 
useful  thau  that  of  mathematical  science.  It  is 
less  practical,  it  is  true;  it  will  not  earry  min'x 
knowledge  to  the  distant  plauetary  or  solar  sys- 
tems, nor  teach  him  the  statical  or  organic  laws 
of  matter.  But  it  will  open  to  him  the  gates  of 
the  immaterial  world,  from  which  many  thiugs 
most  valuable  and  most  potent  in  human  affairs 
may  be  gathered. 

All  these  additions,  might  very  well  be  objected 
to  in  a  course  already  overburdened.  However, 
they  arc  suggestions— and  in  regard  to  the  time 
spent  at  the  Military  Academy,  it  might  in  rea- 
son be  lengthened  one  or  even  two  years.  An 
increase  in  the  term  of  instruction  has  been  re- 
commended, time  and  again,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  uot  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  acquirement  of  the  course  as  at  present 
Caught.  As  it  is,  theory  goes  much  further  be- 
yond practice  in  many  scientific  studies  pursued 


have  gone  no  further  back  than  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career. 

We  have  thus  far  made  some  few  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  Military  Academy,  and  although 
the  subject  is  one  which  requires  deep  thought, 
before  action  should  be  taken,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  wants  and  deficiencies  alluded  to  are 
palpalile.  That  the  various  suggestions  for  sup- 
plying them  are  those  most  proper,  would  per- 
haps be  too  much  for  us  to  assort.  However,  if  the 
suggestions  have  any  effect  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  if  they  should  in  any  decree 
teud  to  the  destruction  of  aught  which  cherishes 
the  idea  iu  the  minds  of  either  soldiers  or  civil- 
ians that  the  classes  are  separate  in  interests, 
much  of  our  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 
In  this  connection  we  would  solicit  the  attention 
of  those  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  who 
Hre  now  representatives  of  our  people  or  our 
States  iu  Congress.    With  a  knowledge  of  the 


than  is  consistent  with  a  proper  understanding  of )  institution  derived  from  experience,  having  bad 
professional  matters,  aud  occupies  time  which 
might  be  advautageously  employed  in  becoming 
proficient  iu  the  actual  exercise  of  the  knowledge 
It  may  he  safely  asserted  that  not  one  out  of 
twenty-fiveeadets.  graduates  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, upon  leaving  it,  would  be  immediately  ca- 
pable of  taking  charge  of  even  an 
vey,  purely  for  waut  of  practice. 

In  astronomy,  the  waot  is  uo  less  flagrant,  and 
the  practice  in  artillery,  which  is  peculiarly  a 
subject  to  be  attended  to,  is  by  no  means  radical. 

Reasons  for  these  deficiencies  may  be  found  in 
the  masses  of  matter  contained  in  the  text  books, 
of  which  much  is  perfectly  useless,  except  for 
rendering  the  student  expert  in  solving  hazy  math- 
ematical problems,  of  but  little  or  no  practical 
benefit. 

By  cutting  away,  and  confining  the  instruction 
to  that  absolutely  required  for  a  practical  know- 


opportuoities  of  observing  the  effects  of  the  edu- 
cation which  it  imparts,  both  in  peaceful  times, 
ami  upou  the  more  conspicuous  and  extended 
field  of  national  contests,  and  occupying  the  po- 
sitions which  they  do,  these  gentlemeu  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  deeds  of  great  good  to  the 
Academy,  and  through  it  to  confer  no  small  bene- 
fits upon  the  members  of  their  late  profession  and 
the  country  at  large.  We  trust  the  opportunity 
will  not  be  neglected.* 

In  continuation  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  well 
to  look  at  the  life  of  the  officers  of  our  army  iu 
different  situations  of  their  service,  and  to  touch 
upon  certain  systems  pursued  indifferent  depart- 
ments of  the  army. 

Life  in  garrisou  is  generally  considered  one  of 
idleness.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  feared  that 
it  does  partake  of  that  character.  The  troope 
occupying  the  posts  on  the  seaboard,  and  the 


ledge,  time  would  be  left  for  the  practice  of  the  'garrison  on  the  Western  frontier,  have  but  little 
acquirement.    Any  increase  of  time  of  the  course  J  to  do  under  the  preseut  systems,  save  to  attend 


could  be  well  employed  in  the  pursuits  which 
have  beeu  before  suggested. 

Many  loud  declamations  have  been  made 


to  the  ordinary  police  and  repairs  of  the  works, 
and  maintaiu  the  discipline  necessary  to  the  Es- 
tablishment.   Their  time  is  occupied  iu  the  per- 


against  tlw  Academy  on  account  of  the  manner  'fonnance  of  military  duties,  and  the  exercise  of 
of  making  the  appoint  menu  of  cadets.  Most  the  troops  at  duties.  &c.  But  much  leisure  ro- 
of them  have  been  without  reason,  and  if  they  mains  on  the  bands  of  both  officers  and  men,  to 


were  uot,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  institution  itself.  The  appointments 
to  it  is  a  previous  matter,  and  as  the  cadcu  arc 


be  employed  as  may  best  suit  their  fancies. 

Of  course  the  manner  of  employment  must 
vary  with  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  individual.  To 


subject,  not  governing  persons  while  within  its  those  who  cousider  themselves  persous  of  a  dia- 
walls,  the  direct  influence  upon  its  character !  tiuct  class,  and  fixtures  in  the  army,  looking  no 
cannot  be  great.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  method 
of  appointment  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people's 
representatives,  and  that  it  should  be  such  as  to 
confer  the  benefits  thereof  most  equally,  is  their 
peculiar  duty.  Our  subject,  at  present,  is  the 
character  of  our  army  and  its  officers,  aud  we 


further  than  the  advancement  which  they  are  to 

*  We  refer  to  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  and  Mrsur*.  Humphrey  Mnr»ball  and  Robert 
McLanc,  of  the  House  of  Representative*,  to  whom  the 
Annv  look  for  intelligent  legislation  in  matters  connected 
with  the  good  of  the  Military 
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receive  by  the  casualties  of  their  comrades,  time 
may  indeed  seem  tedious,  and  dissipation  will 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  others 
ran  find  the  benefit  of  the  leisure  thus  placed  at 
their  disposal  iu  various  employments  discon- 
nected with  the  army.  However,  it  would  he 
well,  and  fraught  with  good,  both  to  the  individ- 
uals and  the  service,  and  through  them  the  coun- 
try, were  the  nature  of  things  such  that  the  te- 
diousnese  should  not  exist — that  there  should  be 
some  incentive  to  the  action,  both  of  mind  and 
body — and  not  for  the  sake  of  amusement  alone, 
but  for  positive  and  material  improvement. 

The  troops  in  position  at  forts  upon  the  sea- 
board, are  for  the  most  part  Artillery,  or  at  least 
ire  so  called  in  law,  and  in  Army  Regulations. 
From  the  system  which  has  beeu  pursued,  how- 
ever, they  have  but  little  in  common  with  artille- 
rists, other  than  the  name,  and  the  facings  of 
their  uniforms.  Iu  the  Americau  army,  branches 
of  the  staff  have  iu  one  way  or  auother  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  artillery  arm,  and  have  almost 
entirely  separated  the  duties  of  manufacture  and 
experiment  from  the  army.  This  has  been  done  by 
a  continued  course  of  policy  on  the  part  of  people 
at  Washing  too  who  look  more  to  their  own  ben- 
efit, than  the  good  of  the  service  at  large.  The 
artillery  of  the  American  army  was  at  one 
time  in  two  battalions;  one  of  light  and  one 
of  heavy  artillery.  This  did  not  please  many 
seniors  who  were  desirous  of  more  rauk  and  more 
pay,  than  they  could  obtain  under  the  battalion 
organization.  The  subject  was  pressed  upou  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  finally  a  regimental 
organization  was  substituted,— oue  which  docs 
give  a  greater  number  of  Colonels  and  other  field 
officers  upon  the  muster  rolls  of  regiments,  but 
which  is  entirely  useless  for  artillery  as  such. 

Again,  to  get  a  greater  number  of  officers,  and 
more  rank,  the  creation  of  an  ordnance  corps 
separate  from  the  artillery  was  recommended, 
perhaps  by  those  most  interested  in  the  business. 
With  specious  reasoning  which  met  with  too  lit- 
tle opposition,  the  matter  was  urged  until  it  was 
established  by  law.  A  corps  of  officers  was 
created,  and  with  it  a  nondescript  body,  called 
enlisted  men  of  ordnance,  in  numbers  equal  to  a 
regiment. 

Certain  members  of  the  Engineer  Corps  too, 
desiring,  it  may  be,  more  patronage  and  more 
eiclosive  command,  have  attempted  to  model  that 
arm  of  the  service  upon  European  establishments, 
aad  to  have  created  under  their  control,  a  corps  of 
sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers.  Opinions  of  old 
authorities  are  quoted,  the  usages  of  all  European 
d  alio  hi  are  pointed  at,  and  arguments  without 
number  are  presented,  showing  the  peculiar  effi- 
cacy of  such  a  body  of  troops — what  they  can 
do,  and  what  it  is  presumed  they  will  do— with 
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many  assertions,  though  fewer  arguments,  an  to 
the  necessity  of  their  performances,  under  the 
existing  state  of  things,  or  indeed  any  which  it  is 
probable  will  exist. 

It  is  in  these  branches  of  the  army,  called,  and 
with  reason,  scientific,  that  there  is  most  room 
for  misrepresentation,  and  most  facility  in  con- 
vincing members  of  Congress  of  the  utility  of 
particular  schemes.  A  man  arguing  with  an  in- 
crease of  rank  and  pay  in  view,  will  argue  with 
euergy,  if  not  with  wisdom.  He  will  be  indefat- 
igable in  search  of  authorities  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  and  while  ho  has  the  field  to  himself 
may  very  easily  convince  an  uninformed  com- 
mittee ou  military  affairs,  that  his  plan  is  that 
which  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  ser- 
vice. It  would  not  he  too  much  to  suppose  that 
in  such  manner  abuses  have  crept  into  all  three 
of  these  arms  of  the  service,  requiring  reform, 
and  they  may  briefly  be  noticed.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand them  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  pur- 
poses of  the  three  departments  of  the  army  under 
consideration,  and  mark  whether  they  fulfil  these 
purposes  iu  the  best  manner  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. The  first  of  them  in  point  of  numbers 
is  the  Artillery. 

The  artillery  arm  of  an  army  establishment 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  main  force  for  field 
service,  and  for  that  of  the  fortificatious  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  at  all  times  ready  to  do 
duty  as  Artillery.  In  an  army  so  small  as  that 
of  the  United  States  it  would  seem  that  the  regu- 
lar establishment  should  be  eminently  proficient. 
For,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  a  sys- 
tem of  fortification  which  has  thus  far  beeu  per- 
sisted in,  a  very  large  force  would  be  required  to 
render  the  forts  already  constructed  upon  our 
seaboard  efficient  for  defence,  iu  a  war  with  any 
maritime  power.  The  artillery  being  the  nucleus 
upon  which  to  form  the  force,  should  be  in  such 
a  state  as  to  furnish  not  only  officers,  hut  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  fitted  to  in- 
struct recruits  and  new  levies— not  only  in  the 
mere  manual  parts  of  their  duty,  hut  in  those 
which  partake  of  a  scientific  character. 

It  would  be  entirely  qui  of  the  question,  to 
thiuk  of  keeping  in  constant  service  the  number  of 
artillery  men  required  to  garrison  completely  the 
works  already  erected.  The  number  might  read- 
ily be  reduced  to  the  raiuimum  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  works,  and  for  the  duties  of 
construction  connected  with  the  arm.  These 
duties,  now  performed  by  the  corps  of  ordnance, 
belong  essentially  to  the  artillery,  and  besides,  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  uecessary  to  it.  in  or- 
der that  the  artillerist  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  profession. 

As  things  are  at  present,  the  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  forty  eight  companies  of  artillery, 
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orgauized  into  four  regiments,  each  with  its  full 
complement  of  field  officers.  Eight  of  these 
companies  (two  to  a  regiment)  are,  or  by  law 
ought  to  be,  armed  and  equipped  as  light  artille- 
ry— but  the  remainder  are  infantry  in  armament 
and  in  every  thing  else  except  the  name.  From 
time  to  timo  they  are  ordered  into  the  field  as  in- 
fantry in  the  prosecution  of  ludiau  hostilities,  and 
even  when  in  garrison  do  but  little  duty  in  their 
proper  arm.  A  limited  supply  of  ammunition  is 
issued  for  target  practice,  which  takes  place  once 
in  three  mouths— and  with  this  their  scientific 
performances  end.  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
to  a  certain  exteut  employed  as  infautry  would 
show  that  tho  wbolo  force  is  not  absolutely 
needed  as  artillery  in  time  of  peace — and  while 
it  performs  infantry  duty,  it  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect tliat  it  should  be  a  formidable  body  of  artil- 
lery upon  emergency.  Whatever  of  scientific 
knowledge  its  officers  may  acquire  will  be  the 
result  of  their  own  exertions,  notof  governmental 
system.  The  men  must,  of  course,  remain  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  their  duties,  aud  have  to  be 
crammed,  when  a  crisis  arises,  like  a  backward 
student  for  his  examination.  All  of  this  may  ap- 
pear to  milit.ito  against  the  truth  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  artillery  acquired  in  the  late  Mex- 
ican war.  Hut  it  must  be  remembered,  that  that 
reputation  was  in  great  measure  acquired  by  the 
service  of  the  light  batteries,  which  had  been 
some  time  organised,  aud  iu  service,  in  their  own 
arm.  What  was  gained  at  Vera  Cruz  by  the 
heavy  artillery,  was  gained  in  despite  of  circum- 
stances. Tho  credit  of  it  belongs  to  the  officers 
uuder  whose  direction  it  was  gained,  not  to  a 
system  which  threw  obstacles  in  their  way. 
Moreover,  a  port-"n  of  the  duties  wore  performed 
by  officers  of  the  ordnance  corps,  who  were  not 
in  direct  command  of  troops,  saving  a  small 
number  of  the  enlisted  men  of  ordnance. 

Under  the  present  state  of  things,  iu  peace,  the 
artillery  (so  called),  with  tho  exceptiou  of  the 
light  companies,  is  infantry.  The  true  artillery 
service  which  is  performed,  other  than  that  of 
light  batteries,  is  performed  by  the  ordnance. 
The  experiments  in  gunnery,  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  the  preparation  of  material,  in  fine,  every 
thing  belougiug  to  tho  artillery  arm,  is  done  by 
the  nrduancc  to  the  extent  which  its  force  will 
allow.  Tho  question  as  to  the  use  of  so  many 
troops  under  the  denomination  of  artillery,  wheu 
they  have  so  little  to  do  with  tho  duties,  naturally 
arises.  The  answer  appears  to  bo,  that  they 
should  be  denominated  infantry,  as  they  are,  if 
only  for  tho  sake  of  consistency. 

However,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  a  set  of 
officers  so  entirely  disconnected  with  the  army, 
and  the  service,  as  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
orduauce  are,  from  their  present  duties  aud  posi- 


tions, are  to  a  certain  degree  uufitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  important  duties  which  may  de- 
volve upon  them  in  times  of  dauger,  wlun  tbey 
are  called  upon  to  a.  i  wiih  troops.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  ordnance  corps  is  too  small 
to  furnish  the  requisite  nucleus  upon  which  to 
form  an  artillery  upou  a  war  establishment. 

To  render  the  artillery  establishment,  as  a 
wholo,  more  effective,  and  to  provide  for  its  con- 
stant practice  in  iu  duties,  and  the  continued 
knowledge  of  all  its  branches,  we  would  suggest 
several  changes  in  the  organization. 

A  single  regiment  of  artillery,  comprising  a 
sufficicut  number  of  companies  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  duties  now  done  by  enlisted  men 
of  ordnauce,  that  of  the  light  batteries,  aud  to 
furnish  small  garrisons  for  the  works  where  they 
might  be  required,  could  very  well  supersede  the 
ordnance  corps  and  the  four  regiments  of  artil- 
lery. It  could  be  easily  formed  from  the  officers 
of  ordnance  and  from  the  artillery.  Under  the 
direction  of  one  head,  and  with  the  opportunities 
for  improvement  which  would  be  constantly  pre- 
sented by  the  service  of  armories  and  arseuals, 
tbe  proficieucy  which  is  desirable  could  readily 
be  obtained  and  kept  up.  The  men,  however, 
ought  iu  reason,  to  bo  enlisted  for  such  a  term  of 
service  as  to  render  the  knowledge  which  they 
acquire  serviceable  to  the  state,  and  their  pay 
should  be  increased  in  order  to  induce  a  good 
class  of  citizens  to  enter  the  service. 

By  tbe  modifications  suggested,  the  number 
and  rank  of  artillery  officers  would  be  materially 
diminished.  But,  their  efficiency  would  be  in- 
creased, and  an  increase  of  pay,  and  relative 
rank  with  other  corps  could  be  given,  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  rank  in  their  own.  That  por- 
tion of  the  artillery,  which  would  be  surplus  after 
the  organization  should  be  completed,  could  be 
embodied  with  the  iufantry  or  cavalry  as  might 
be  most  expedient.  The  officers  should  be  allow- 
ed, as  tbey  would  be,  the  benefit  of  more  rapid 
promotion,  aud  would  be  spared  the  trouble  and 
useless  task  implied  by  the  present  state  of 
things — that  of  keeping  their  troops  efficient  as 
artillery,  without  the  means  of  commanding  a 
single  element  of  instruction. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  twenty 
companies  of  artillery,  fitted  to  an  establishment 
of  one  hundred  men,  with  six  officers  to  a  com- 
pany, would  be  sufficicut  for  tbe  performance  of 
all  the  duties  necessary  for  the  service.  Two 
thnusnnd  men,  and  one  hundred  aud  twenty  offi- 
cers would  then  be  in  service  as  artillery  in  truth, 
men  and  officers  would  be  proficient  in  their  du- 
ties, nud  surely  such  a  force  would  be  better  as 
a  nucleus  upon  which  to  form  the  artillery  for  a 
large  army,  than  the  four  regiments  as  they  exist 
at  present— neither  the  ouc  thing  nor  the  other,— 
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and  the  orduance  corps  disconnected  as  itiswith 
•  ho  tr  ir  military  service  of  tho  country.  At  all 
events,  the  suggestion  may  be  well  worth  consid- 
eration. 

Tho  duties  of  tho  corps  of  engineers,  as  laid 
down  in  the  General  Regulations  for  the  army, 
comprise  many  things  purely  military,  and  are  im- 
portant enough,  if  faithfully  performed,  to  warrant 
the  assertiou  that  their  functions  are  generally 
confined  to  the  most  elevated  branch  of  niilitary 
science.  However,  by  the  regulations  and  the 
osage  of  the  service,  their  duties  in  time  of  peace 
are  iodepeudeut  of  the  army,  and  in  fact  only 
amount  to  the  location  and  construction  of  for- 
tifications. The  labor  which  Engineer  officers 
superintend  is  done  by  hired  citizens,  and  saving 
the  plans  is  that  of  architects.  Tho  corps  in 
itself  is  small,  and  the  system  of  fortifications 
which  they  arc  constructing  immense.  Thecou- 
sequence  is,  that  but  little  opportunity  is  afforded 
an  engineer  officer  for  becoming  associated  with 
the  army,  or  of  preparing  himself,  except  theo- 
retically, for  the  performance  of  his  multifarious 
scientific  duties. 

The  engineer  officer  is,  moreover,  more  exclu- 
sively the  child  of  the  Military  Academy,  placed 
by  the  faculty  of  the  institution  in  the  corps, 
taught  to  consider  it  as  an  honor  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  that  as  he  occupies  such  position,  he 
U  fully  prepared  for  the  performance  of  every 
thing  scientific  iu  military  affairs.  His  life  im- 
mediately on  leaving  tho  Academy  is  either  that 
of  an  assistant  in  building  a  large  work,  where 
be  solves  problems  iu  stone  cuttiug,  or  speculates 
upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  using  asphal- 
turn  upon  casemates;  or  is  spent  iu  the  office  in 
Washington,  where  he  coutiuues  bis  education, 
by  constructing  problems  and  drawing  plans  of 
fortifications.  Kept  to  service  such  as  this,  iso- 
lated io  a  great  degree  from  the  world,  and  almost 
entirely  from  the  army,  the  Engineer  retains 
his  West  Point  ideas  on  things  iu  general,  aud 
is  apt  to  keep  him«elf  confined  by  the  rules  of 
bis  art  as  laid  dowu  by  European  authorities,  in 
toe  practice  of  evcu  that  upon  which  he  labors. 
As  for  an  engineer  officer  in  tbe  United  States 
service  acquiring  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
"planning,  laying  out,  and  superintending  all 
military  works,  defensive  or  offensive,  of  troops 
io  tbe  field,  camp,  cantonment,  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  military  bridges,  tbe 
planning,  layiug  out,  and  superintending  mil- 
itary trenches,  parallels,  saps,  mines,  and  other 
works  of  attack  and  siege,  besides  the  recon- 
noitering  and  surveying  for  military  purpo- 
ses," it  is  almost  impossible  under  the  present  sys- 
tem and  although  all  these  duties  are  assigued 
to  them  by  tbe  regulations,  yet  when  the  engineer 
is  called  upon  to  perform  such  of  them  as 


will  one  day  be  found  necessary,  be  must  de- 
pend upon  theoretical  knowledge. 

To  suppose  or  to  assert  that  officers  of  engi- 
neers are  not  entirely  proficient  in  every  thing 
military,  may  ho  in  opposition  to  the  generally 
entertained  opinion  of  the  skill  exhibited  by 
them  in  the  war  with  Mexico.    But  this  docs 
not   controvert   the   position.     Self  gratula- 
tions,  the  exertions  of  a  few  individuals  of 
tho  corps,  and  the  effects  of  a  West  Point 
education,  which  led  many  officers  to  acknowl- 
edge with  too  little  question  the  importance  of 
services  rendered,  because  they  were  rendered  by 
engineers, — the  interested  laudations  of  one  set  of 
general  officers,  and  the  praises  of  another  class, 
given  because  it  was  fashionable  to  praise  the 
corps,  and  perchance,  some  drippings  of  flattery 
from  the  pen  of  a  diplomatist,  let  fall  for  tbe 
same  reason,  were  in  some  measure  the  causes 
of  the  high  reputation  which  has  been  awarded  to 
them.    That  they  served  well  as  individuals  cau- 
uot  be  doubted.    That  the  gallantry  of  some 
members  of  the  corps  was  unsurpassed  is  most 
true.    But  it  was  often  times  equalled,  and  ouo 
cause  of  the  conspicuous  display  of  it,  was  per- 
haps iu  the  fact  of  their  independence  of  com- 
mand, aud  connection  with  troops,  which  al- 
lowed them,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  follow  tho  vent 
of  their  own  inclination  on  a  field  of  battle.  But 
as  for  the  science  displayed  in  purely  military 
works  of  attack  and  defence,  it  will  hardly  bear 
tho  test  of  close  scrutiny.     Fort  Brown  was 
a  simple  work  and  indeed  well  constructed. 
Fort  Polk,  at  Point  Isabel,  was,  however,  the 
laughing  stock  of  tbe  army,  aud  famous  for  tbe 
absurdity  of  its  plaus.    The  batteries  at  Vera 
Cruz  were  as  simple  as  works  of  attack  could  be, 
aud  at  no  point  approached  nearer  than  one 
thousand  yards  of  the  city.   The  batteries  erected 
against  Chapultepec,  will  hardly  be  quoted  as 
specimens  of  skill  by  any  one.    These  were  all 
the  works  of  construction  of  any  consequence 
executed  by  the  eugiucer  corps  in  Mexico.  Tho 
other  duties  performed  by  them,  were  those  of  re- 
counoisanceand  map-drawing.  Much  of  that,  too, 
was  performed  by  officers  of  the  Hue  of  the  army. 

Tbe  company  of  sappers  and  miners,  and 
pontonicrs,  after  constant  recommendation,  as 
a  part  of  the  engiueer  force,  was  authorised 
by  law  at  the  commencement  of  tho  war,  and 
being  organised,  did  service  en  tbe  southern, 
line  of  opera tious  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 
It  was  of  much  use,  and  was  doubtless  as  good 
a  company  of  iufantry  as  there  was  in  tbe  army. 
Tho  engiueer  operations  not  being  very  exten- 
sive, the  operations  of  the  company  in  that  arm 
ceased  with  them.  Such  as  they  were,  ihey  have 
been  made  tbe  basis  of  application  for  an  in- 
crease of  that  kind  of  troops,  which  will  probably 
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be  persisted  in,  wilb  •♦  unmastered  importuni- 
ty," uutil  they  nre  obtained.  There  is  much 
reason  for  their  employment,  it  cannot  be  denied. 


where  military  operations  are  likely  to  occur, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  too  large  to  be  bridged 
in  such  manner,  or  too  small  to  require  it — aud 


and  by  having  a  corps  of  men  better  educated  iu  the  means  of  passage  are  so  immediately  at  band, 
the  particular  branch  of  military  service,  than  that  such  au  incumbrance  as  a  ponton  train  is 
those  of  the  line,  much  practical  benefit  may  be  j  unnecessary.  Iu  remote  warfare,  oriu  the  pros- 
derived.  But  such  a  corps  should  be  adapted  to  I  ecution  of  Iudian  hostilities,  it  would  be  perhaps 
the  wants  of  our  country,  not  bliudly  modelled  worthless.  No  general  commanding  a  small 
upon  the  effete  systems  of  Kuropeau  powers,  army,  which  will  always  be  the  operating  force. 
They  are  uot  wanted  exclusively  for  the  care  of  can  afford  to  trail  after  him  through  an  unsettled 
fortifications,  or  to  build  pouton  bridges  from  '  country,  fur  a  doubtful  purpose,  a  train,  quite 
West  Point  to  Washington's  valley,  for  the  edi- 1  sufficient  for  the  full  transportation  of  a  division, 
ficatiou  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  laden  with  pontons  and  their  equipments. 

The  system  of  fortifications  which  we  have  The  establishment  has  been  authorised,  and 
pursued  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  which  will  principally  for  the  reason  that  there  ouce  occur- 
beeudless  if  persisted  iu,  increasing  in  magnitude  '■  red  an  event  where  it  might  have  been  beneficial, 
ao  it  does  daily,  it  may  be  feared,  partakes  too  Ii  was  conceded  that  General  Taylor  might  have 
much  of  the  science  of  a  few  past  geuera- 1  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  immediately  after  the 
tions.  Our  coast  is  so  very  extensive,  that  to  ,  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  aud  probably  have 
guard  it  thoroughly  is  impossible.  Forts  aud  captured  the  Mexican  army,  had  a  ponton  train 
troops  without  number  would  be  requisite,  and  to  been  immediately  at  his  disposal.  On  this,  to 
keep  the  forts  in  a  defensive  state  even  in  time  provide  against  future  events  of  the  same  nature 


of  war,  would  require  au  outlay  which  would  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  train  was  authorised  and 
cause  other  and  more  important  departments  of  constructed.  But  the  door  was  locked  after  the 
the  service  to  suffer  from  the  expenditure.  For-  steed  bad  been  stolen,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
tificd  harbors,  it  may  safely  bo  asserted,  are  not  pens.  The  Rio  Grande  was  passed  without  pon- 
wanted,  except  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  tons,  and  although  they  were  sent  out  to  Mexico 
and  as  safe  places  for  refitting  and  repairing  the  in  order  to  operate  upon  the  southern  line,  from 
vessels  engaged  iu  it,  aud  those  belonging  to  the  Vera  Crux  to  the  capital,  they  were  utterly  use- 
navy.  To  these  uses  may  be  added,  the  protec-  less.  Other  than  the  Rio  Graude,  and  perhaps 
tion  of  those  large  cities  whose  wealth  offers  au  the  Pauuco,  it  is  doubtful  whether  iu  all  Mexico 
inducement  to  th«  cupidity  of  the  enemy,  to  cause  there  is  a  stream  where  they  would  have  served 
him  to  attack  them.  But.  as  these  large  cities  any  beueficial  purpose  whatsoever.  They  did 
are  the  poiuts  of  rendezvous  for  the  mariue,  all  not  serve  auy  as  pontons — but  some  parts  of  the 
purposes  are  fulfilled  when  they  are  well  fortified,  j  traiu  were  found  to  be  useful  by  the  quarter 
To  multiply  expenditures  aud  stations  by  stud-  master's  department  for  bay  packiug  at  Vera 
ding  the  cnast  with  a  large  number  of  small  forts,  i  Cruz.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  was  sold 
formidable  ouly  to  a  weak  naval  force,  appears  with  other  debris  of  equipmcut.  at  the  close  of  tbe 
to  be  iucomineusuraie  iu  benefit  with  the  whole  war.  What  became  of  the  remainder  is  not  exact- 
outlay  of  money  and  means.  For,  if  the  point  ly  kuown  to  us,  but  it  is  doubtless  goiug  todecay, 
be  of  any  essential  value  to  an  enemy  for  ulterior  serving  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  showing 
purposes,  he  will  bring  a  force  agaiust  it,  suffi-  how  a  pouton  bridge  may  be  built,  and  bow  little 
cient  to  crush  the  ordinary  garrison  which  the  it  is  worth  upon  this  contiueut,  at  this  day. 

If  Engineer  soldiers  in  considerable  numbers 
were  employed  under  their  own  officers,  iu  con- 
nection with  tho  army,  on  such  duty  as  is  re- 
quired in  tbe  field,  if  they  should  construct 
the  temporary  defences  upon  Indiau  borders, 
move  with  troops  and  build  the  actual  military 
bridges  useful  on  tbe  frontier,  practice  whatever 
scieutific  knowledge  they  have,  aud  reduce  it  to 
the  standard  required  for  actual  service  in  their 
own  couutry,  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the  men 
would  become  more  ready  in  the  coustructiou  of 
works  of  every  kind,  and  the  officers  more  fitted  for 
active  service,  aud  of  more  use  to  the  stale,  than 
they  will  ever  bo,  building  useless  forts  ou  the 
eastern  coast— or  acquiring  knowledge,  theoret- 
ical or  practical,  of  effete  European  systems  at 


small  work  will  contain.  If  it  be  not,  then  he 
will  hardly  assail  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  unprovoked 
and  useless  marauding. 

Again,  the  great  facilities  for  land-transpnrta- 
tion,  now  at  hand  iu  every  civil  wed  country,  ad- 
vise many  modifications  in  the  system  of  coast 
defence,  as  well  as  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment of  an  army.  Thus,  one  thing  which  has 
been  urged  as  of  great  importance  by  engineer 
officers,  might  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
To  know  how  to  construct  ponton  bridges  is  per- 
haps well  enough,  as  it  will  afford  the  facility 
requisite  upon  au  emergency,  should  it  ever  arise. 
But  whether  it  will  occur  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. The  rivers  of  this  contineut  are  peculiar  iu 
their  character.   In  auy  portion  of  tbe  couutry 
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ority  in  the  discipline  or  prowess  of  the  assail- 
ants. British,  or  any  other  good  infantry,  will 
oppose  the  best  of  cavalry  with  invariable  suc- 
cess upou  anything  like  an  equal  field.  That 
they  should  bebeateu  by  men  who  carry  a 


the  bureau  at  Washington,  or  at  the  Military 
Academy. 

There  is  nothing  truer  than  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  Men  will  always  ac- 
quire knowledge  more  perfectly,  and  with  more  fa- 
cility, when  the  beneficial  effect  of  it  is  within  view,  pou,  not  only  useless  but  a  positive  incumbrance 

while  mounted,  shows  that  they  were  beaten  be- 
fore the  attack  was  made. 

However,  the  days  of  the  superiority  of  cavalry 
in  civilised  warfare  have  passed,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  couutry  iu  the  east  is  unfitted  for  its  opera- 
tions iu  masses,  and  speed  of  locomotion  for 
large  bodies  is  obtaiued  by  means  of  the  steam 
power  which  every  where  traverses  the  country. 
Cavalry  would  be  wanted  in  time  of  war  for 
short  escort  service,  and  perhaps  for  makiug  an 
occasional  charge,  iu  connexion  with  artillery,  to 
be  supported  by  iufautry.  Prom  the  small  num- 
ber likely  to  be  required  in  the  east,  and  the 


than  when  that  effect  is  seen  dimly  in  the  dis 
tance,  and  clouded  by  coutingeucies.  This  should 
be  remembered  in  the  constitution  and  organisa- 
tion of  our  army  especially.  Upon  this  truth, 
may  be  based  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of 
the  national  system,  of  depending  mainly  upon 
a  force  of  new  levies  in  time  of  war.  As,  how- 
ever, these  uew  levies  must  learn  of  the  old  es- 
tablishment, it  is  necessary  that  the  troops  of  the 
latter,  should  be  especially  proficient.  Hence  the 
reasons  why  the  regular  force  should  be  employ- 
ed as  much  as  possible  upon  duties  which  will 
fall  to  their  lot  in  the  period  of  strife. 

The  Cavalry  and  lufantry  of  the  army,  are  the 
only  branches  of  the  service,  avowedly  kept  up  jtnre  of  its  services,  arise  reasons  why  it  should 
for  preseut  purposes  alone.  Thoir  numbers  both  j  be  of  excellent  character.  While  the  west  af- 
of  officers  and  meu  are  at  the  miuimum.  Their  fords  the  school,  and  the  theatre  for  the  instruc- 
servire  is  nearly  constant,  and  inasmuch  as  it  tion  aud  beneficial  operation  of  our  cavalry  arm,  it 
partakes  of  activity,  is  in  many  respects  calcu-  would  seem  the  part  of  good  policy  to  cherish  it. 
lated  for  improvement.  The  Dragoon  regi-  Iufautry  is.  and  must  be  the  main  force  of  every 
menu  are  almost  constantly  upon  the  move  at  army  used  in  civilised  warfare.  It  is  the  only 
the  west,  and  the  continued  marching  gives  offi-  arm  able  to  protect  itself,  is  the  least  dependent 
cers  aud  men  the  practical  knowledge  of  their  upon  circumstances  for  its  physical  support,  and 
duties  so  emiueutly  essential  to  cavalry.     A  |  besides  being  the  most  powerful  force,  is  the 


mounted  force  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  the 
west,  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  locomntiou, 
and  where  operations  are  against  an  uncivilised 
foe.  The  school  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and 
the  dragoons  of  the  West  would,  if  properly 
bandied,  be  an  excellent  corps  upon  which  to 
form  the  cavalry  of  a  warlike  establishment. 
However,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  dragoons 
are  to  be  made  in  a  day,  aud  it  would  be  well 
were  that  kind  of  force  much  increased,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  only  effective  one  for  pursuit  of 
Indians  opon  the  Western  frontiers  and  prairies. 
A  force  from  which  might  be  drawn  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cavalry  of  an  army,  might  very 


least  expeusive,  and  most  readily  formed  from 
new  levies.  With  us  the  force  of  the  regular 
establishment  is  small,  and  in  the  garrison  service 
of  the  west,  the  troops  aud  officers  are  deprived 
of  the  benefit  which  would  arise  from  the  con- 
stant practice  of  evolutions  in  masses.  It  may 
be  believed  nevertheless,  that  these  troops  as  at 
present  organised  have  the  elemeuts  of  efficiency, 
if  not  that  perfection  which  would  be  desirable 
as  a  nucleus  upon  which  to  form  the  mass  of  a 
newly  raised  army.  By  increasing  the  cavalry 
force  to  a  strength  which  would  render  the  em- 
ployment of  volunteer  horse  unnecessary  in  time 
of  war.  the  infantry  could  be  collected  in  larger 


weU  be  kept  in  service.    The  protection  to  con-  garrisons,  and  would  be  afforded  better  opportu 


voys  to  aud  from  our  distaut  territories  would  he 
more  efficient  than  at  present,  and  wheu  it  might 
be  necessary,  a  body  of  mounted  men  could  be 
commanded  for  service  at  any  point,  who  would 
make  a  very  different  figure,  and  do  very  different 
service  from  the  heterogenous  masses  denominated 


nities  for  contiuued  discipline  than  it  can  ever 
enjoy  while  cut  up  into  detachments  of  one  or 
two  compauies. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  regular  in- 
fantry  establishment,  above  the  service  actually 
rendered,  must,  however,  be  small,  unless  the 


cavalry,  amongst  volunteers.  Troops  of  the  lat-  j  officers  are  to  regard  themselves  as  liable  to  do 
ter  character  have  never  done  any  thing  as  yet. ;  duty  upou  emergency  in  higher  grades  than  most 
It  is  true  that  Col.  Johnson's  mounted  riflemen  j  of  them  can  aspiro  to  upon  any  peace  establish- 
are  said  to  have  charged  successfully  a  lino  of  roent  likely  to  he  kept  up  in  the  United  States 
British  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Thame*. !  service.  The  duties  of  Captains  and  subalterns 
Bui  the  reasons  why  they  were  successful  must  j  of  iufautry  are  simple  as  they  can  well  be,  and 
be  looked  for.  iu  the  panic  of  their  enemies  and!  so  loug  as  an  officer  sees  nothing  before  him 
the  disparity  of  force,  rather  than  in  any  superi-  which  can  call  for  an  exertion  of  higher  powers 
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he  will  lack  the  incentive  to  improvement.  It  is  |  unseated  by  a  consideration  of  the  army  of  the 
a  natural  trait  in  men  to  refuse  actioo  in  profee-  United  States  as  it  really  exists.    The  snggea)- 


aional  matters  unless  there  be  an  end  in  view. 
People  seldom  amuse  themselves  by  the  practice 
of  anything  which  appertains  peculiarly  to  their 


tions  which  we  have  made  are  those  which  have 
struck  us  as  apposite.  However,  the  objects) 
which  we  have  had  in  view,  as  wo  have  said. 


duties.  On  the  contrary  they  will  take  almost  have  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
any  other  method  of  killing  leisure,  unless  some  to  show  what  we  deem  to  be  a  great  and  pro- 


advancement  can  be  derived  for  themselves,  or  vailing  error, — that  of  regarding  those  employed 
couferred  upou  their  class  or  their  in  the  military  service  as  a  class  distinct  from 


country.  But,  if  the  probability  of  the  necessity  ,  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citi/.eus.  It  may  be  that 
of  such  knowledge  as  can  readily  be  acquired  we  have  touched  uot  overlightly  on  some  depart- 
be  presented  to  officers,  in  ever  so  remote  a  de-  metits  of  the  army,  and  that  we  shall  incur  the 
gree,  the  idea  of  usefulness  will  add  its  induce-  charge  of  faultfinding :  if  so,  we  arc  perfectly  wil- 
roents,  all  powerful  with  properly  constituted  ling  to  take  the  responsibility.  Faultfiuding,  with 
to  keep  up  with  the  age  in  affairs  of  tho  regard  to  individuals,  may  in  many  cases  lie  re- 


military  service. 

These  last  remarks  will  apply  to  the  whole  army 


prchensiblc.  or  at  least  productive  of  no  good 
effect.    Jlut  in  respect  to  national  affairs,  or  na- 


ns well  as  to  the  infantry ;  if  the  genius  of  a  man  tioual  establishments,  we  hold  that  it  is  tho  first 
is  confined  by  the  stern  bonds  of  necessity,  and  stepiu  progression.  At  nil  eveuts,  it  brings  sub- 
of  legislative  enactment,  to  a  narrow  sphere,  jects  of  interest  before  the  world,  which  being 
without  a  probability  of  passing   beyond  its  j  known  are 

I 


"  Distinction  with  a  brood  and  powerful  fun 
Putting  at  all.  winnow*  tin*  light  away. 
And  what  hall)  ma»«  or  matter,  by  iuwli; 
Iic»  rich  in  virtue  uud  unutinglcd." 


bounds,  surely  the  effect  will  be  that  time  will 
render  habit  secoud  nature,  and  the  mind  will 
become  incapable  of  proper  action,  if  perchance 
the  barriers  which  have  long  confined  it  are  re- 
moved. Like  the  hopeless  prisoner  of  years, 
suddenly  freed  from  bis  dungeon,  a  man  who  all 
his  life  has  filled  a  subordinate  position,  whou 
called  to  a  higher  sphere,  will  shrink  from 
the  light,  and  seek  to  shun  responsibility  by  a 
return  to  his  accustomed  confinement, — unless 
iodeed.  be  regards  his  subordinate  position  as  oue 
of  probation. 

That  the  officers  of  the  army,  or  many  of  them 
could  be  of  more  service  to  the  state  in  higher 
positions  than  those  which  they  occupy  in  the 
regular  establishment,  when  there  is  a  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  a  large  force,  does  not  I  We  ore— whence  come  wcT— whither  do  wc  go 


QUESTIONINGS. 


HT  MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  EAMKS. 


"Tin  vcil'd  in  invsterv  still!" 


admit  of  a  doubt.  In  the  late  war  some  few 
were  employed,  and  surely  not  one  failed  in  the 


W  ho  live— move— have  our  bring  here— for  what  f 
To  tuke  upon  us  this  pour  human  lot— 


duties  of  his  grade.    That  more  of  them  were  Merely  beueeth  Life's  heavy  k*ad  to  bow  f 
not  promoted  to  higher  commands,  was  doubt- 
less the  result  of  the  jealousy  which  has  been 
remarked  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper. 

That  the  employment  upon  emergency,  in  su- 
perior positions,  would  require  sound  judgment  in 
selection  is  most  true,  and  it  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved that  tho  rule  of  succession  established 
for  promotion,  would  answer  for  original  ap- 
pointments. That  education  and  experience 
render  a  man  more  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  mil- 
itary command  than  one  who  lacks  them,  if  the 
individual  capacities  are  the  same,  is  a  truism 
apparent  to  all.  Therefore,  that  the  country 
may  have  the  benefit  of  this  education  and  ex- 
perience, in  all  necessary  action,  in  its  greatest 
extent,  it  would  be  well  that  laudable  ambition, 
instead  of  being  stifled  should  be  cherished. 
The  remarks  which  we  have  writteu  have  been 


To  toil  aud  labor  for  the  glittering  gold — 
Not  knowing  who  shall  gather  T    To  grow  old, 
Then  sicken — droop — and  die — and  be  forgot  f 
O!  for  soiw  Prophet-voice,  to  tell  us  trktit 
The  final  change  wc  all  mu*t  undergo! 
We  ask  the  Past  the  reason  of  our  Being— 
Wc  strive  to  pierce  the  eternal  Mystery  ; 
But  in  this  brief  existence  only  seeing 

Its  sad  necessities  our  inquiry 
Brings  back  no  answer  from  the  solemn  sea 

Of  what  w-c  shall  in  the  Hereafter  be! 
But  dhrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom 
The  deep  aud  liuYlcj**  calm  remains  unbroken — 
From  that  dim  shore  no  vessel  hath  been  spoken!—- 
Unknown  and  voiceless  as  the  silent  tomb, 
No  Qldipm  may  solve  with  nign  or  token 
The  great  Enigma  of  Futurity  ! 

A'eir  York,  Feb.,  1851. 
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[rope — Ah,  do  you  really  think  so  ?  Pray,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  I  mean  that  he  was  a  man  of 
more  actual  worth  than  any  one  ho  left  behind. 
You  are  singular  iu  your  opinion — do  I  under* 
stand  you  aright?  Well,  I  mean  that  at  his  death 
In  language  we  have  the  nearest  approach  to ,  he  was  actually  worth  more  than  any  roau  in 


GOOD— VIRTUE. 

"  From  words  to  things." 


a  sight  of  the  mind,  which  like  God.  is  invisible 
in  iu  nature,  but  is  manifested  iu  its  operations. 


Europe.    Oh  certainly — quite  a  differeut 
though.    Wo  have  not  however  gone  so  far  as 


la  language  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  |  to  use  the  reverse  of  good  and  of  rich,  as  synony- 
deep  imprint  of  human  nature,  and  likewise  mous.    We  cauuot  call  a  man  worthless  who  is 

worth  nothing,  nor  can  we  say  a  poor  man  is  a 
bad  man,  though  when  we  use  the 


of  national  peculiarities.  Take  an  exam- 
ple or  two.  Does  not  the  use  of  the  word  good, 
in  several  languages,  afford  some  proof  of  the  i  but  pious,  we  do  bint  in  direct  opposition  to 


universal  cupidity  of  man,  by  showing  the  high 
estimate  put  upon  property  ?  For  property,  we 
have — Greek  ta  agatha — Latin  bona — German 


Scripture,  that  this  is  an  exception,  the  geueral 
rule  being  rich  and  pious.  By  such  phrases  as 
poor  speaker,  poor  statesman,  &c,  as  equivalent 


die  guter — Spanish  buena,  French  biens  and  to  bad,  we  show  that  poverty  is  associated  in  our 
EuglUh  Goods — all,  as  is  obvious,  from  the  word  minds  with  the  opposite  of  goodness.    So  too 

we  have  taken  the  Latin  word  vilis,  meaning 
originally  cheap  or  trivial,  as  in  the  well  known 
lines  of  Horace — et  genua,  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  ax 
vilioh  alga  est.  (By  the  way,  see  how  re  is  used— 
thing— the  great  thing — what  thing?  Why 
money  of  course.)  We  have  taken  this  word 
vilis,  aud  have  made  it  mean  in  our  vile,  moral 


in  each  language  respectively,  meaning  good. 
Thus  the  Good — the  great  good,  tho  desirable 
thing  is  property.  As  the  Romans  said  esse  in 
bonis — meaning  to  have  possession  of  an  estate — 
so  the  French,  avoir  du  bien — manquer  de  bien — 
to  be  rich— to  be  poor;  il  aime  le  bien— ah,  ex- 
cellent man,  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  who  loves 
what  is  good;  softly — spare  your  laudation — it! baseness.  Aud  here  suggests  itself  to  us  the 
only  means — he  loves  money.    In  English  we  word  villein  or  villain,  by  some  derived  from  the 


keep  up  the  same  idea  through  a  variety  of 
words.  H'ealth  comes  from  the  same  root  with 
veil — weal  is  another  form,  and  Common- wealth 
is  the  dignified  title  we  give  to  the  great  aggregate 
of  persons,  things,  and  institutions,  constituting 
the  State.  So  the  word  estate,  meaning  origi- 
nally, state  or  condition,  generally,  has  gaiuedthe 
specific  meaning  of  property — goods — wealth — 
the  state  or  estate  most  important,  being  that 
which  has  refereuce  to  worldly  possessions.  This 
meaning  of  estate  is  not  found  iu  the  words  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Status,  does  not  mean  pro- 
perty, though  the  Romans  said,  somewhat  in  this 
sense,  of  persons  proscribed,  nullum  statum 
habent — they  have  uotbing  to  lose.  Nor  do  the 
French  use  etat  as  we  do  estate,  though  singularly 
enough  it  would  seem  to  mean  clullus  in  the  fol- 
lowing seuteure — vos  jtetites  dames  portent  un 
aussi  grand  etat  que  les  dames  de  qualite.  Dres*. 
we  are  thus  taught,  if  we  did  not  know  it  other- 
wise, is  a  great  affair  with  tho  modern  Gauls. 
In  a  general  sense,  worth  is  value — its  specific 


French  vil— by  others,  better  perhaps  from  villa—' 
but  no  matter.  This  word,  as  all  know,  meant  ori- 
ginally one  who  held  land  by  a  low  tenure,  but  we 
have  ceased  to  use  it  in  this  signification;  chiefly 
I  apprehend,  because  it  has  another  signification 
in  which  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  at  least  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  master  as  to  the  servaut.  These 
villains,  or  servants  were  divided  into  classes, 
aud  one  class,  was  that  of  villains  in  gross — but 
it  is  easy  to  seo,  that  should  one  uow-a-days 
speak  of  gross  villains,  tbero  would  be  nothing 
in  the  opprobrious  epithets,  exclusively  applica- 
ble to  servants.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
seems  to  have  happened  with  the  word  knave, 
which  origmally  meant  servant,  but  in  that  sense 
is  now  obsolete,  because  it  has  another  mean- 
ing— dishonest  man — not  peculiar  as  we  know  to 
servitude.  So  we  have  dear — first,  that  which 
cost  much  money,  and  secondly,  of  course,  bo- 
loved.  "Ah,  but  you  aro  dear  to  me,  Cara  sposa," 
said  with  emphasis  the  husband  who  paid  a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  shawl.    In  German  we 


meaning  refers  to  money.  The  ancient  worthies  :  have  theuer,  and  in  French  cA<r,  with  the  same 
were  very  different  men  from  those  who  now-  double  meaning.  So  in  Latin— Plautus  says — 
a-days  are  said  to  be  worth  the  most.  Wt-rc  '  fateor  esse  me  cocum  carissimum — so  a  gentleman 
old  Fullor  alive  to  give  a  uew  edition  of  Eng- 1  might  say,  though  he  would  not  like  to  do  it 
land's  Worthies  he  would  have  to  head  his  list  without  some  further  explanation,  in  truth  my 
with  Rothschild,  and  Baring  &  Co.  The  con-  cook  is  very  dear  to  me,— the  distinction  of  gender 
trariety  of  meaning  in  the  different  forms  of  this  in  Latin  by  means  of  termination 
word,  show  how  far  the  setting  tide  has  drifted 
some  from  others — Louis  Philippe  was  I  sup- 
pose, when  be  died,  the  worthiest  mau  in  Eu-'Outof  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 


convenient.  What  is  dearest  is  most  precious — 
that  is,  its  excellence  is  measured  by  its  price. 
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speaketh— and  the  heart  is  an  Achan,  that  cannot 
see  a  gulden  wedge  without  coveting  it — and  the 
heart  is  a  Midas  that  would  turn  whatever  it 
touches  into  Gold,  to  find,  alas  too  late,  that  it 
cannot  feed  upon  Gold.  The  word  suggests 
another  illustration.  We  love  Gold  better  than 
anything  else,  and  so  whatever  eUe  we  most 
love,  we  call  Golden.  The  best  age  is  the  age 
of  Gold.  Youth  is  the  Goldeu  period  of  Life. 
Golden  opportunity  means  that  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable.  Nay.  see  in  the  following 
quotation  from  a  hymn  book  how  far  the  figura- 
tive use  of  language  diverges  sometimes  from 
the  literal.    The  pious  poet  sings— 

"Golden  moment*,  Golden  moments, 
When  I  felt  lib  spirit  move." 

Not  content  with  worshipping  Gold  on  Earth,  we 
carry  our  idol  into  the  very  courts  of  Heaven. 


The  use  of  the  word  Virtue,  in  several  lan- 
guages, has  something  curious.  It  romcs  from 
fj'r,  and  therefore  siguifies  primarily,  what  is  most 
excelleul  in  man.  The  Romans  meant  by  it 
bravery,  that  being  the  great  virtue,  or  excellence 
with  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  In  English  it 
means  moral  excellence.  We  honour  bravery, 
and  call  it  from  man's  uoblest  part,  courage — 
from  eaur,  or  as  wo  might  say,  heartage — but 
when  we  use  the  word  representing  the  whole 
mau — virtue — we  make  it  significant  of  his  moral 
nature.  When  applied  to  men,  it  is  so  used ; 
but  when  applied  distinctively  to  women  it 
has  but  oue  meaning.  Like  the  Romans,  we 
call  a  single  excellence,  because  of  its  preem- 
inent importance,  by  the  uame  that  stauds  for 
excellence  in  geueral.  Do  uot  the  French  man- 
ifest less  profound  respect  for  the  purity  of  female 
character,  when  they  call  it  sagesse — uot  virtue, 
hut  wisdom  merely,  which  is  something  different, 
ami  less  noble  and  resting  upon  a  weaker  founda- 
tion ?  Pudtur'xs  eveu  more  insufficient,  if  not  un- 
worthy. May  we  not  also,  though  by  way  of 
digression,  charge  the  French  lauguago  with  de- 
preciating moral  character,  by  the  use  of  the  same 
word  for  an  honest  man,  aud  for  a  civil  or  genteel 
man,  un  honncte  homme — un  horn  me  honncte.  Is 
probity  so  near  akin  to  civility  and  politeness,  aud 
so  constantly  associated  with  them,  that  this  use 
of  language  is  justifiable  ?  But  to  come  back  to 
the  word  virtue.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  word  in  Italian,  to  a  love  for  the 
fine  arts  1  The  descendants  of  the  Romans  who 
made  virtus  to  ronsist  in  bravery— have  they  no 
higher  idea  of  it,  than  to  make  it  mean  skill  in 
pictures  and  statues  and  antiques!  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  meauiugs,  may  serve  as 


no  had  m-asure  of  the  difference  betwc 
who  expelled  the  Tarquius,  and  those  who  have 
again  submitted  to  Pio  Nono.  By  the  way, 
speaking  of  vrrtu,  how  well  the  word  connoisseur 
expresses  what  the  French  iuteud  by  it,  and  how 
\  contrasted  with  the  low  use  of  the  same  phrase 
in  English — a  knowing  one.  Observe  too,  the 
additional  and  delicate  refinement  of  the  use,  in 


'  this  sense,  of  the  verb  connaitre  in  the  reflexive 
,  form,  t7 se  connait  en  printurc  intimates  more  than 
1  a  capability  of  judgment — it  alludes  to  sensibility 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  much  better,  therefore, 
than  our  English  phrase,  be  is  a  good  judge. 
Critic  allows  the  idea  of  captiousness,  if  it  docs 
not  suggest  it — and  the  idea  of  mistake  too. 
The  critic  may  be  a  Fadladeen,  or  he  may  be  an 
Addison.  The  connaisseur  must  be  one  who 
with  a  loving  sensibility,  kuowingly  appreciates. 

S.  L.  C. 
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Now  my  summer  Usk"  is  ended  and  the  bond  is  free  that 
gave 

Words  of  counsel  to  the  Toiler,  words  of  cheer  unto  the 
brave. 

We  have  Icarn'd  to  know  each  other,  learn'd  our  steadfast 
faith  to  prove, 

In  (he  (capons  and  (be  promptings  of  the  marvel  worker, 
Love. 

How  it  brings  **  surcease  of  sorrow,"  bow  it  lightens  ev'ry 
load, 

Cheers  the  Worker  on  hb  rubsion,  strewing  roses  on  the 
road. 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight,  in  my  lonely,  lonely  room, 
1  have  felt  its  lightest  whisper  with  a  magic  tight  the  gloom. 

It  has  cheered  me  at  my  labor  giving  energy  and  fire. 
And  a  purpose  high  and  holy  lo  the  breathing*  of  uiy  lyre. 

It  ha*  linked  me  lo  your  quarrel  with  a  strong,  enduring 
chain, 

Giving  order  to  the  fancies  that  were  crowded  on  my  brain. 


'Till  I  strove  for  guerdons  better  than  the  plaudits  of  the 
proud. 

Turning  with  a  weary  feeling  from  the  phantom-chasing 
crowd — 

From  the  chord  of  self-evoking  music,  wild  but  sweet  to 
hear. 

Fraught  with  mystic  straugc  revealing*  to  the  earnest 
thinker's  ear, 

•  A  Series  of  Labor  Chants. 
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Preaching  Progress,  preaching  Freedom  and  a  glorious  Came  the  dawn  of  Inspiration,  in  a  sudden  flood  of  light, 
new  crusade.  O'er  my  mind  and  o'er  my  spirit  with  a  host  of  fancies 


'Gainst  the  Wronger  i 
degrade. 


the  Tyrant  who  oppress  us  and 


Preaching  Union  to  the  units  that  were  scattered  far  apart, 
I  a  federation  with  an  universal  heart. 


Law  and  Order  for  fhrir  basis  of  a  monument  secure, 
For  the  planting  of  the  Standard  of  the  Army  of  the  Poor. 

As  a  pioneer  among  you  I  have  labored  day  by  day. 
To  remove  the  toils  of  custom  that  were  cumbering  the 


Taking  soundings  in  the  shallows  of  your  fortune's  adverse 

For  the  rocks  beneath  the  surface  where  your  large  hope 
wrcckrd  may  be — 

Keeping  careful  watch  for  ever  as  a  pilot  and  a  guide 
For  wmt  brilliant,  shining  beacon  that  would  light  you 
o'er  the  tide  ; 

Held  the  rudder  firm  and  boldly,  ordered  all  things  for  the 

Seeking  out  a  placid  haven  where  your  shattered  barque 

may  rest. 

When  vou 


born, 


the  tauntings  of  the  rich  and 


1  have inughtyou to repay  them  with  intenser,  bitter  scorn. 

Pointing  to  the  gifts  God  gave  you — health  and  strength 

and  peace  of  mind, 
In  the  mould  of  Nat ure  formed  not  as  mimics  of  mankind— 

But  of  giant  strength  and  stature,  with  an  aptitude  com- 
plete, 


of  cold  and 


I  am  with  you,  1  am  of  you,  all  your  hopes  and  all  your 
fears 

Find  an  ever  open  portal  in  my  love-awakened  ears. 

For  I  too  have  felt  misfortune  and  the  pang  of  hotiest  pride, 
Standing  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  not  a  friend  to  seek  my  side. 

I  bare  found  the  dreams  of  boyhood  fiction  in  the  garb  of 
truth, 

Munhood's  sorrows  aye  belying  all  the  promises  of  youth. 

On  the  verge  of  ruin  standing,  with  a  heart  of  care  aud 
gloom, 

I  have  waited  in  the  silence  for  the  speaking  of  my 


Then  thy  world,  Imagination!  stood  revealed  before  my 

view, 

Where  with  looks  all  lore  and  passion  my  young  spirit 
fleetly  flew ; 

Then  I  learned  to  speak  in  music  'till  the  tracings  of  my 
pen 

Had  a  spell  to  touch  the  feelings  and  the  sympathies  of 


Freedom,  Nature,  and  Religion,  and  the  brotherhood  of 


Were  the  spell-words  that  like  lightning  through  my  in- 
most being  ran — 


Urging  me  to  Work  and  Labor,  from  the 
mind, 


weapons  for  the  conscripts  of 


Taking  stronger, 
mankind. 

'Till  in  Rhythmic 
out  the  land, 

Neath  Reform's 
and  grand. 


Rending  bulwark 
their  right, 

With  a  strong  Titanic  vigor,  and  a  God-nwakeo'd  might, 


.sons  of  Toil  through- 
standard  took  a  station  proud 


'Till  a  panic  seized  on  tyrants  marring  all  their  cruel  mirth. 
As  they  heard  the  new  pulsations  in  the  mighty  heart  of 
earth— 

Felt  a  Revolution's  advent,  saw  the  quick  revolving  wheel 
Of  a  wondrous  change  and  sudden  for  the  universal  weal — 

Sour  the  giant-like  dimensions  of  the  people's  monarch— 
Thought, 

Pregnant  in  the  hearts  of  millions  by  a  million  workers 
wrought — 

I  leard  the  poet  like  a  prophet  in  a  voire  of  thunder  sing, 
Songs  of  music  all  potential  as  though  lightning  touched 

the  string- 
Saw  ihe  meteor-like  portents  on  the  brow  of  coining  Time, 
Read  the  words  of  awful  import  in  the  page  of  prose  and 

rhyme  — 


Hoard  the  ibuu'drous  diapason  of  a 
Saw  a  bright  shape  strive  with 
with  the  uighl — 


out  of  sight— 
i  the  day-dawn 


Woe  is  me,  how  1  have  striven  with  a  fortitude  for  years, 
I  have  borne  my  share  of  trial,  1  have  wept  my  share  of  To  be  victor  iti  the  struggle  and  to  shine  eternally 

As  the  Angel  incarnated  whom  we  know  as  Liberty. 

Oh !  I've  labored  like  the  loving  striving  ever  day  and 
night, 

Weaving  plots  to  break  your  letters  that  your  labor  may 
be  light. 


With  the  world  in  early  boyhood  left  to  struggle  on  alone 
By  cold  hearts  as  dead  to  feeling  as  a  monumental 

But  the 

free. 

As  the  bright  moon  after  tempests,  made  the  futuee  shine 
for  me. 


spirit,  and  the  thought  that  I  was 


Many  a  morning  by  the  waters  of  the  far  resounding  sen 
Have  I  walked  in  meditation  all  my  spirit  fancy 


the  J  Many  a  morning  in  the  forest,  ere  the  birds  begun  to 
sing, 

e  I  sung  of  f 
ing  string- 


Fairy  land  was  all  around  me— perfumed 
summer  air, 

And  my  feet  where'er  I  wended  trod  on  rosea  bright  and  I  Have  1  sung  of  Freedom's  advent,  harping  on  the  bound 
our; 
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Many  an  boar 

glen, 
By  the  brawling 

of  men, 


With  the  red  deer 

overhead, 
Has  my  spirit  held 


the  mountain  in  the  dark  and  lonely 
torrent  Tar  away  froc 


by  me,  and  the  blue  sky 
with  the  spirits  of  the 


Calling  down  the  great  departed  from  their  high  and  bliss- 
ful home, 

Holding  converse  with  the  brightest  of  your  beroe.«, 
Greece  am 


Saw  again  the  manly  bearing  of  the  high  heroic  Three,' 
Saw  again  the  bold  Three  Huudred  in  thy  paas,  Thermo- 
pyl«- 

Stood  beside  the  brothers  Gracchi,  heard  again  their  words 
of  flume 

8lirring  up  the  banded  people  'gainst  the  baught  Patri- 


At  her  toueh  tbe  chain  muni  sunder  and  the  prison  be 


Though  ten  thou 
and  ward ; 


And  her  frown,  oh  God!— the 

tal's  frown. 
When  she  hurleth  kingly 


Like  an  earthquake's 
of  the  sea. 

Sounds  her  lightest  word  of  anger,  tyrant  rulers, 


with  the  moaning 
ye. 

On  and  ever  on,  my  brothers,  God  of  Heaven  give  you 

'Tia  an  age  of  iron  truly  asking  iron  aid  indeed  ; 

But  the  will  of  man  ia  potent,  if  be  uses  reason  right. 
To  evoke  from  utter  chaoa  all  the  long  imprison'd  light : 


Yea,  tbe  mind,  the 
hand. 


r,  plans  the  labor  for  the 


From  the  bane  of  Poropey'a  statue  turning  when  great 
Cesar  fell, 

Saw  the  sword  of  Kosciusko  and  the  gleaming  shaft  of 


Saw  of  Rome  the  latest  Tribune  in  tbe  people's  maddest 

The  young  champion  of  Progress  in  the  chariot  of  Re- 
form ; 

And  I  caught  their  burning  lessons— on  my  soul  they  fell 
like  flame, 

Till  they  blended  with  my  nature  and  a  part  of  me  be- 


for  you  alone  I 


In  my  musings,  in  my 
strove 

But  to  win  your  heart's  approval  and  be  worthy  of  your 
love, 


,  I  have 


That  I  may  the  better  serve  you— unencumbered  as  the 
air. 

Oh,  my  brothers!  in  tbe  distance,  starry-eyed  and  lumi- 
nous, 

With  a  graceful  port  majestic  Freedom  cometh  unto  us ; 


On  her  brow  tbe  noonday 


of  a  glorious 


With  a  smile  that  dims  the  lightning  cometh  the  Eternal 
One. 

Flow'rs  arc  springing  wheresoever  her  celestial  feet  are 
prcst. 

With  the  fragrance  sempiternal  of  tbe  Eden  of  tbe  bleat ; 

Fountains  laugh  uud  rivers  sparkle,  into  ripples  breaks  the 
lake, 

All  tbe  face  of  Nature  smiletb  blissful  smiles  for  her  sweet 
sake. 

•  The  Horatii. 


On,  still  on,  my  earnest  brothers,  with  < 
wage, 

'Till  your  struggle  be  recorded  as  the  wonder  of  the  age; 

Be  but  hopeful,  be  but  trustful,  be  but  loyal  to  the  cause, 
Down  with  wrong  aud  with  injustice,  down  with  tyrants 
and  their  laws; 

Lift  your  jubilant  loud  voices,  sing  the  pa-ansof  the  bold, 
I  n  the  breexea  of  high  heaven,  be  the  Toiler's  flag  unroll'd ; 


gather  round  it  wbc 


it  may 


In  your 
stand. 

Guard  it  ever  with  the  boldest  of  your  lion-hearted  band  ; 

Let  the  traitor  who  deserts  it  be  down-trampled  in  the 
dust. 

As  the  coward  who  like  woman  fled  the  quarrel  of  the  just. 


task  is 


the  fruit  is  at  your 


Now  my 
feet, 

If  they  win  your  hearts  to  love  them  I  will  deem  the  labor 


Now  for  me  tbe  silent  sorrow  and  the  loneliness  and  gloom 
Phantom  shapes  of  long  lost  pleasure*  flit  around  my 

lonely  room 


Days  of  ch 

woods  and  gardens  fair. 
Days  of  youlhbood — higher  longings,  sunny  castles  in 

the  air ; 

Days  of  manhood,— toil  unresting,  bitter  want  within  my 

door, 

Crowd  around  me  in  the  silence  and  with  anguish  I  de- 


of  fume  that 


Where  be  they,  the 
cbcer'd  me  on  f 

Echo  answers  in  the  distance — "like  to  summer  frieneV 

»» 


Where  be  they  wbc 

ished  best  i 
Hark  the  mournful 


as  the  one  they  chcr- 
answer,  "  they  have  left  thoe 
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Whrr?  be  alt  the  golden  coflers  of  the  senior*  of  my  linet 
Ami  the  echo  maketh  answer,  "not  for  iboe  and  not  fur 


,  oh!  where  get  balm  for  •orrow,  and  a  sure  return 
fi»r  love  f 

And  the  echo  answers  sweetly  like  to  inuaks— "look 


Where  w  pleasure  sure  and  lasting,  free  from  ev'ry  care 
iind  strife? 

Hark  the  echo  sadly  singe th — 44  weary  spirit  not  in  life." 


When  shall  worth  hare  fitting  honor  and  a  never  lading 
wreath  f 

Hark !  in  tones  that  sooth  the  spirit,  echo  answers, 44  after 


Truthful  echo,  mournful  echo  of  the  thought  within  my 
brain, 

I  am  wedded  to  my  sorrow— my  repinmgs  are  in  vaii 


i  ills  of  life  the  lister  end  the  darker  for  my  tears, 
Falling  ever  aa  they're  fallen  now  for  long  and  weary 
years. 

Oh,  my  Alice,  pure  and  loving,  oh!  my  children,  fair  and 


Tis  for  you  that  I  am  grieving— 'tis  for  you  my  heart  is 
wrung  i 

Cl^r  to  roe,  closer  to  me,  that  my  earnest  tongue  may 

While  these  arms  of  love  enfold  thee  in  a  sweet  and  fond 
caress. 

Oh !  I  would  that  I  had  riches  my  ■  flection  deep  to  prove. 
With  the  rare  gifts  I  would  lavish  at  the  feel  of  those  I 

love. 

Gems  should  glitter,  oh !  my  Alice,  in  the  mazes  of  thy 
hair, 

Naught  but  raiment  rich  and  costly  should  my  loved  one 


And  the  tiny  little  Alice  with  her  roguish  eyes  of  blue, 
Should  be  prankt  in  silks  and  satins,  and  have  rings  and 
trinkets  too ; 

And  for  him,  the  sturdy  roarer,  silver  whistle  be  should 
blow, 

Till  with  trowsers  thoughts  of  greatness  in  his  little  heart 
should  grow. 

Bat  till  then  this  plague  of  childhood,  with  a  mint  of 

money  bought, 
Would  console  him  as  he  44  whistled  in  his  utter  want  of 

thought." 


Comes  the  winter  dark  and  hoary,  bringing  sharp  and 

wintry  cold, 

To  the  homestead  of  the  Toiler  owning  neither  land  no* 
gold. 

'Tis  the  mouth  of  dark  December;  fleetly  foil  the  flakes 

of  snow- 
Ice  is  od  the  running  water,  and  the  sharp  winds  keenly 

blow. 

Would  I  were  at  rest  and  lying  in  kind  Death's  unbroken 
sleep, 

Never  more  to  war  with  fortune— never  more  to  wail  and 
weep. 

I  am  weary,  oh,  ray  Alice,  I  will  lay  my  nchine  head, 
For  'tis  throbbing  unto  madness,  for  a  moment  on  the  bed. 

Ah,  my  step  is  getting  feeble,  and  my  heart  is  quite  op- 
prest : 

I  am  weary,  very  weary — I  will  take  a  little  rest. 


Woe  is  me,  befooled  by  fancies,  and  a 
Mom  end  even  moaning  ever—'*  that  'twill 


at  my  door, 


all 


homes  of  luxury  and 


Wealthy 
ease. 

Wine  and  music,  mirth  and  laughter,  but  alas  we've  none 


Wealthy  merchants  in  the  market,  dollars  chink  in  every 
street. 

Signs  of  pomp  snd  signs  of  splendor  wheresoe'er  I  turn 


SECLUSAVAL; 

OR  THE 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  TALE  Or  44 JUDITH  BEffSADDl." 

CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  LADY  IN  BLACK. 

In  Philadelphia  I  look  up  my  lodgings  iu  the 
hotel  where  Judith  aud  I  had  spent  the  ten  most 
interesting  days  of  ray  life— where  iu  sadness  and 
iu  delight  we  had  lived  like  brother  and  sister— 
and  where  we  6nally  separated  with  hearts  in- 
tertwiued  and  hound  together  in  bonds  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  affection.  Now,  after  an 
interval  of  three  and  a  half  years,  I  found  my- 
self again  in  the  same  house,  but  with  feeliugs 
and  under  circumstances,  O  how  changed ! 

I  desired  on  my  arrival,  to  visit  the  parlor 
which  we  theu  occupied,  but  was  told  that  a 
family  of  strangers  with  a  sick  lady  were  now 
in  possession.  Five  days  afterwards,  when  I 
was  about  to  depart  for  the  south,  I  agaiu  inqui- 
red about  the  parlor,  aud  was  told  that  the  family 
were  just  leaving  it.  and  would  gooff  iu  the  car- 
riage  and  eulkey  at  the  door.  The  same  roo- 
meut  I  saw  a  gentle mau  and  four  ladies  passing 
out  in  travelling  dresses.  One  of  the  ladies  waa 
dressed  in  deep  raourniug  and  wore  a  thick  veil. 
My  curiosity  was  excited.  I  also  went  out  to 
look  at  the  party.  The  lady  in  black  was  behind 
and  got  in  last.  She  seated  herself  so  as  to  face 
my  position;  but  the  veil  concealed  her  face. 
Just  as  the  carriage  begau  to  move,  she  drew  her 
veil  aside,  aud  what  was  my  astonishment  to 
recognise  in  her  features,  a  stroug  resemblance  to 
Judith  Beosaddi!     Her  whole  person  agreed 
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with  the  description  of  my  buried  Judith :  her 
raven  locks,  her  black  eyes,  her  oval  face— all 
were  like  my  lost  one.  But  before  I  could  scan 
the  resemblance,  to  see  if  it  were  perfect,  she 
was  driven  off,  and  I  was  left  trembling  amazed 
aud  unsatisfied.  So  far  as  1  could  judge,  she  was 
exactly  like,  probably  the  very  lady,  whom  I  had 
seen  on  the  French  ship,  when  I  was  going  out 
of  the  harbor  of  New  York.  I  could  not  believe 
that  this  was  my  poor  Judith,  risen  from  the  dead : 
yet,  laying  all  fancy  aside,  the  resemblance  was 
so  evident,  that  I  was  sorely  perplexed. 

When  my  stupor  of  astonishment  had  some- 
what abated,  I  went  to  the  clerk  at  the  bar  and 
inquired  the  name  of  the  family.  He  told  me 
that  they  were  the  family  of  Dr.  La  Motte,  of 
South  Carolina,  returning  home  from  a  tour  in 
the  north.  1  asked  if  the  lady  in  black  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  La  Motte.  "  No,  (said  he,)  I 
think  she  is  the  governess  of  his  daughters,  and 
that  her  name  is— let  me  see— oh,  here  it  is  in 
the  register — Miss  Bersati."  Here  was  another 
curious  circumstance;  the  resemblance  of  the 
names;  yet  a  difference  too.  A  painful  curiosity 
to  know  more  of  this  lady,  was  excited  ;  but  how 
to  learn  more  was  the  difficulty  ;  for  nothing  was 
known  here  of  the  family,  except  the  few  par- 
ticulars already  mentioned.  I  could  not  discover 
even  the  quarter  of  South  Carolina  in  which  Dr. 
La  Motte  resided. 

I  paid  a  mournful  visit  to  the  now  vacated  par- 
lor. Thero  was  the  identical  sofa  on  which  Ju- 
dith and  I  had  so  often  sat,  while  she  nursed  me 
so  kiudly;  there  the  very  spot  where  we  bad 
mingled  tears  and  throbs,  and  all  the  joys  of  our 
iuuocent  love,  on  the  uigbt  when  we  parted.  I 
now  left  the  hallowed  spot  with  an  aching  heart, 
and  in  a  few  hours  more  was  on  my  way  again, 
by  Lancaster,  to  my  native  Rockbridge.  I  gave 
my  parents  and  friends — my  alma  muter,  my  na- 
tive hills  and  vales— a  visit  of  two  weeks;  and 
then,  as  I  supposed,  "a  long  and  last  farewell" 
—and  proceeded  southward  to  shut  myself  up  in 
my  own  Seelusava!,  there  to  live  and  there  to  die, 
a  mourner  and  reeluse;  not  that  1  had  made  a 
vow  to  do  so,  or  that  I  intended  literally  to  im- 
prison myself  in  my  mountain-bound  retreat. 
But  there  I  expected  to  abide  in  seclusion  from 
the  wide  world;  and  only  to  make  excursions 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  estate,  when  some  im- 
portant occasion  should  summon  me  away. 

I  arrived  first  at  the  village,  near  which  the 
female  acailemy  was  located.  I  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  my  friends  there,  and  was  grati- 
fied to  rcc  the  walls  of  the  academy  in  a  state  of 
considerable  forwardness.  The  books  and  ap- 
paratus, bought  in  Europe  for  the  institution,  had 
just  arrived,  and  were  stored  away  until  they 
should  be  wanted.    The  next  day  1  proceeded  to 


Sectusaval.  and  found  every  thing  going  on  well. 
My  beautiful  cottage  was  almost  finished.  The 
parlor  and  library  were  already  furnished;  the 
hill  sides  about  the  house  were  all  trimmed  and 
arranged  in  their  garden  style;  multitudes  of 
shrubs,  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds,  had 
beeu  growing  in  pots  and  boxes  through  the  sum- 
mer, ready  to  be  set  iu  their  destined  places  in 
due  season,  so  that  by  the  next  spring  the  garden 
would  be  complete.  The  other  grounds  aud 
buildings  would  be  in  their  finished  state  of  im- 
provement by  the  same  time;  so  that  Seclusaval 
would,  the  next  season,  exhibit  innumerable  beau- 
ties to  charm  the  senses,  and  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  delightful  scenes  of  rural  beauty  in  the 
world. 

When  my  good  steward,  Baylor,  led  me  into 
the  parlor  of  my  cottage,  1  remarked  that  he  had 
arranged  the  furniture  very  tastefully.  Among 
other  things  in  this  room,  was  a  piano  forte  of 
German  manufacture,  which  I  bad  bought  in 
New  York  with  other  funiiture  on  my  way  to 
Kurope.  1  had  takuu  a  fancy  to  this  instrument, 
because  its  tones  were  remarkably  sweet,  and 
J  because  in  appearance  it  resembled  the  one  in 
Charleston,  on  which  my  lost  Judith  had  played 
the  airs  which  so  entranced  my  soul.  But  why 
should  a  lonely  bachelor  have  an  instrument 
which  he  could  not  play  T  "  Because,  (said  I  to 
myself.)  perhaps  some  lady  visitor  may  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year  awaken  its  silent  strings, 
aud  cheer  my  lonesome  habitation. " 

When  I  saw  the  instrument  now  in  its  place, 
I  said  to  Baylor,  "  This  piano.  I  suppose,  has 
never  yet  made  music  iu  Seclusaval."  "  Yes, 
sir,  (he  replied,)  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  about 
it.  Just  a  week  ago  to  day,  I  was  directing  the 
|  men  about  a  terrace  in  the  garden,  when  I  bap- 
j  pened  to  cast  my  eye  down  the  valley,  and  be- 
hold, a  carriage  and  a  sulkey  were  coming  np 
the  lake  side,  full  of  ladies,  except  the  sulkey, 
which  bad  an  old  gentleman  in  it.  A  young  gen- 
tleman on  horseback  led  the  way.  They  stop- 
ped several  times  aud  looked  all  round,  as  if  tbey 
were  admiring  the  scenery— and  well  they  might 
admire  it,  Mr.  Garame.  When  they  came  uear 
the  foot  of  the  garden,  I  weut  down  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  not  drive  up  to  the  cottage. 
*  Have  you  a  good  road  up  the  hill  ?'  (said  the 
old  gentleman.)  *  O  yes,  (said  I,)  two  of  them; 
you  had  better  drive  up  this  way  by  the  glen  side, 
and  you  can  come  down  by  the  other  side.  You 
will  then  havo  all  the  beautiful  views  from  the 
hill.'  So  I  led  thero  up  by  the  glen  road.  They 
kept  looking  about  every  way  aud  praising  the 
landscape — as  they  had  reason  to  do.  you  know, 
Mr.  Garame.  When  we  got  into  the  park,  on 
the  hill  here  behind  the  house,  they  stopped  sev- 
eral times  to  eujoy  the  glimpses  and  vistas  through 
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ently  he  alluded  to  the  lady  iu  black,  nod  I  fouod 
out  that  his  object  watt  to  apologise  for  her  break- 
ing out  ao,  when  I  mentioned  your  being  crossed 
in  love.  He  said  that  Alias  Julia  Bersati,  the 
lady  in  black,  was  in  deep  affliction ;  that  aho 
bad  lately  lost  her  rather,  bad  lost  her  ouly  brother 
before,  and  had  like  you  been  uuforlunate  in  love. 
This  was  no  doubt  tbe  reason,  (he said,)  why  she 
was  so  affected,  when  she  beard  of  your  enso. 
He  told  me  that  she  was  a  very  amiable  and  ac- 
complished lady,  bred  iu  London,  and  ouce  in 
invited  them  into  the  house.  They  camo  into  i  prosperous  circumstances  there  ;  and  being  now 
the  parlor;  but  for  some  time  they  could  not  rest  j  reduced  to  distress  among  strangers,  and  a  lady 
for  going  to  the  door,  and  looking  through  the  i  of  tender  seusibilily,  she  was  easily  overcome  by 
window  over  the  valley.  Presently  I  asked  the  j  her  feelings,  when  anv  thing  reminded  her  of  her 
favor  of  the  ladies  to  play  on  the  piano  and  fell  j  misfortunes.  When  he  had  finished  his  apology 
me  if  it  was  in  good  tune.  First,  a  young  lady '  for  the  strange  behaviour  of  the  lady  in  black, 
in  while  played  a  tune  very  prettily.  '  That  is  a  i  he  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  aud  followed  the 
very  sweet  instrument,  (said  the  black-eyed  lady.)  company." 

and  it  is  in  very  good  tu  ne.'    Then  she  weut  aud  I     Such  was  my  steward's  account  of  the  lady  in 


the  troes.  Yon  will  say  that  I  have  improved' 
them  fince  you  went  away.  I  have  cut  a  glimpse 
for  the  top  of  Craggyhead,  and  a  vista  for  Rocky 
Nook  cottage  over  the  valley  yonder.  Well, 
wbeu  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  great  tulip  tree, 
out  yonder,  aud  the  whole  valley  and  mountaius 
burst  on  their  view  at  once,  they  cried  out,  '  Oh 
bow  beautiful.'  There  was  a  lady  in  a  black 
mourning  dress,  that  seemed  to  be  all  in  raptures 
at  the  laudscape.  When  they  had  looked  a  little, 
and  I  could  speak  without  interrupting  them,  I 


played  herself,  aud  such  delightful  music  I  think  I 
never  beard.  She  snug  a  mournful  song,  'Ma- 
ry's Dream;'  and  when  she  bad  finished  and  left 


black;  and  the  reader  will  easily  conjecture  the 
impression  that  such  a  tissue  of  strange  coinci- 
dences made  oo  my  mind.    In  spite  of  what  I 


the  piano,  I  saw  tears  falling  from  her  eyes.  The  j  had  heard  and  seen  in  London,  I  was  almost  per- 
old  lady,  Mrs.  La  Motte,  then  began  to  ask  me  I  suaded  that  this  lady  iu  black  could  be  no  other  than 
about  you.  She  said  the  people  at  the  village  I  Judith  Bensaddi,  with  her  name  slighdy  chang- 
below  had  praised  Mr.  Garame's  beautiful  valley  ed.  probably  for  some  motive  of  concealment, 
so  much,  that  they  had  come  up  to  take  a  look  There  was  ono  circumstance  which  had  escaped 
at  it.  She  finished  by  saying  that  you  must  be  my  notice  in  the  tumult  of  my  fecliugs,  when  I 
going  to  take  a  wife,  as  you  were  making  such  first  heard  in  Loudon  of  Mrs.  Braonigau's  death. 


a  beautiful  home.  •  No;  indeed,  (said  I ;)  he  told 
mc  that  be  intended  to  live  a  bachelor  all  his 
days.'    'Why,  what  is  the  matter?  (said  she. 


Judith  had  a  sister  married  to  a  christian  gentle- 
man, whose  name  I  had  never  heard:  uor  bad  I 
heard  tbe  name  of  tbe  gentleman  to  whom  Ju- 


joking;)  is  ho  a  woman  hater  P  'No,  (said  I,)  ditb  had  engaged  herself.  Sir  David  Monteitb 
be  is  an  admirer  and  friend  of  the  ladies  :  but  I  — being  nnacquaiuted  with  Mr.  Beusaddi's  fami- 
thiuk  from  what  1  have  heard  him  say,  that  be  ly,  might  possibly  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
once  fed  in  love  with  a  London  lady,  and  some-  Mrs.  Brauuigan  was  the  daughter  who  gave  up 
how  their  love  did  not  prosper — and  having  lost  her  own  fortune  to  pay  her  father's  debts.  This 
her.  be  expects  never  to  love  another.'  When  I  noble  act  waa  certainly  done  by  Judith,  whose 
said  this  tbe  beautiful  lady  iu  black  suddenly  burst  uncle  had  left  to  her  the  fortune  that  she  gave  up. 
out  a  cryiug,  and  ran  out  into  the  yard  to  hide  So  that  there  did  seem  to  be  a  possibility,  after 
her  feelings.  The  rest  nf  them  weut  out  too,  all,  that  my  Judith  might  be  alive.  I  regretted 
aod  after  they  had  comforted  the  lady  iu  black,  exceedingly,  that  in  the  sudden  perturbation  of 
they  relumed  into  tbe  parlor  aud  said  tbey  must  my  feelings,  I  had  uot  thought  of  Judith's  sister 
go.  I  had  refreshments  brought  in.  At  first]  while  I  was  at  Sir  David  Mouteith's,  and  that  I 
tbey  only  tasted  tbem  sparingly ;  but  I  told  them  had  left  Londou  without  inquiring,  or  thiukiug  to 
to  make  free  and  help  themselves  plentifully ;  for  J  inquire,  more  particularly  about  the  two  sisters, 
that  you  would  not  be  pleased  with  me,  if  I  let  Being  left  in  some  doubt  now  concerning  my 
genteel  strangers  go  away  without  partaking  lib-  j  Judith's  faith,  1  was  prone  to  hope  that  the  stri- 
erally  of  the  good  things  in  Seclusaval.  Then  |  king  coincidences  both  persoual  and  historical, 
they  ate  and  drank  freely;  and  when  they  left  bet  w  ecu  this  lady  and  my  lost  ouo  were  not  ac- 
tbe  house,  I  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  with  tbem  cidental.  Judith,  I  felt  sure,  would  never  have 
about  tbe  lawns,  and  took  them  up  to  the  dark 'chosen  to  visit  my  dwelling  without  a  previous 
cascade.  When  we  came  back.  I  proposed  that  I  explanation  with  me;— but  I  could  imagine  plau- 
they  should  take  a  little  voyage  ou  the  lake  :  they  sihle  reasons  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  so 
consented  to  be  rowed  iuto  the  Echoing  Glen,  inconsistent  with  the  well  known  delicacy  of  her 
When  they  ngaiu  mouuted  their  carriages  to  feelings.  She  could  not  object  to  coming  with 
drive  away,  the  old  gentleman  stayed  behind  a  her  employer's  family,  without  giving  a  reason 
little,  talking  with  me  about  the  valley .    Pres-  that  would  betray  what  she  would  rather  con- 
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eeal;  and  knowing  that  I  was  from  home,  she  |  spectator*.  Be  no  good  as  lo  keen  your  Beat, 
had  no  reason  to  object:  nor  could  she  presume  | until  I  return. "    I  could  not  literally  keep  my 


that  the  Mr.  Gamine  of  Serlnsaval,  was  the  same 
person  as  the  poor  student  of  Rockbridge,  whom 
■he  had  known  and  loved  three  years  before. 

Potting  all  these  facts  and  conjectures  together, 
I  was  so  nearly  persuaded  thnt  the  lady  in  black 
was  my  Jndith,  as  to  feel  the  most  tormenting 
impatience  to  solve  the  mystery.  But  in  vain 
did  I  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  Dr.  La  Motte, 
or  to  discover  the  place  of  bis  residence.  The 
tavern-keeper  at  the  village  could  give  me  no  in- 
formation ;  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  that  I  sought.  1  con- 
cluded then  to  write  letters  to  acquaintances  in 
different  parts  of  Carolina,  and  to  get  my  friends 
to  do  the  like;  that,  if  possible,  I  might  from  : ing  the  door  gently,  I  stepped  in,  and  saw  the 
some  one  obtain  the  desired  information.    At  lady  in  blaek  walking  from  me,  unconscious  of 


seat.  My  palpitating  heart  would  not  let  me  rest 
a  single  moment ;  I  got  up  and  paced  the  room, 
then  sat  down  again  ;  but  in  another  moment  I 
was  on  my  feet,  hurrying  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  another.  Every  minute  seemed  an  hoar, 
till  Mrs.  Nandain  returned  and  asked  me  to  walk 
with  her.  I  followed  her  footsteps  into  a  long 
piazza  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  then  to  the 
end  of  the  piazza,  where  we  entered  a  passage, 
on  the  left  side  of  which  was  a  door  standing 
ajar :  beckoning  me  to  enter  by  that  door,  she 
retired  in  silence.  I  stood  a  few  moroeo's  to  col- 
lect my  spirits.  I  heard  light  footsteps  within,  of 
a  person  walking  anxiously  over  the  I 


least  fifty  letters  were  written  by  me  and  forme; 
but  four  weary  months  passed  aw  ay  without  a 
ray  of  intelligence.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  Dr. 
La  Motte.  At  last  a  correspondent  in  Charles- 
ton informed  one  of  my  friends,  that  Dr.  La 
Molte  with  his  family  had  a  few  days  before  em- 
barked at  that  port  for  France;  but  that  no  such 
lady  as  Miss  Bersati  was  with  them.  This  cor- 
respondent bad  learned  that  Dr.  L's  residence 
was  ou  the  island  of  St.  Helena  upon  the  sea:  glance  of  my  person,  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  joy, 
coast,  south  of  Charleston.    I  determined  to  go  and  started  to  meet  me.    But  before  we  met,  I 


my  presence.  Her  i 
be  those  of  my  Judith.  Her  hair  black  and 
glossy  as  the  raven's  plume,  agreed  with  my  Ju- 
dith's. The  lady  soon  heard  my  approach,  and 
turning  round  quickly,  brought  to  view  a  face 
which  again  started  the  rushing  tide  of  sensibility 
through  my  nerves.  "  My  Judith,  (I  exclaimed) 
— my  own  beloved !"  and  I  sprang  forward  to 
embrace  her.    8he,  when  she  caught  the  first 


immediately  to  the  place,  and  obtain  what  infor- 
mation I  could  respecting  Miss  Bersati. 

On  the  first  of  March,  I  mounted  my  horse. 


discovered  an  instantaneous  change  in  her  coun- 
tenance. The  glow  of  joyful  surprise  was  con- 
verted into  ashy  paleness.     An  expression  of 


and  put  him  to  a  full  trial  of  his  speed  and  bot- !  anguish  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning  upon  her 
ton.  In  eight  days  I  reached  Beaufort,  where  I  face.  I  was  iu  the  act  of  taking  her  into  my 
found  that  Dr.  L.  was  well  known.  At  his  ex-  {arms,  when  she  sank  at  once  to  the  floor,  as  if 
tensive  plantation,  ten  miles  from  Beaufort,  I  paralyzed.  I  raised  her  up  and  placed  her  on  a 
was  able  at  last  to  get  a  clue  that  would  probably  1  settee  in  the  room,  and  snatching  a  cusbiou  from 


a  chair,  put  it  under  her  head.    She  soon  began 
to  recover  from  her  partial  swoon, 
was  able  to  converse,  I  had  time  ar 


guide  me  to  my  object.  When  Dr.  L.  left  home 
for  a  visit  to  France,  he  obtained  a  situation  for 
Mi*s  Bersati  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Naudain,  a  re- 
lation of  his,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puryshurg  '  to  undeceive  myself.  I  had  discovered — to  my 
on  the  Savannah.  Thither  I  went  in  eager  baste,  inexpressible  grief  and  disappointment — that  the 
and  arrived  at  the  house  about  noon,  on  the  tenth  lady  in  black  was  not  Judith  Bensaddi.  She  re- 
day  of  my  absence  from  home.  scmhled  her  much  in  every  striking  peculiarity 
I  was  politely  received  by  Mrs.  Naudain  in  the  of  feature.  But  a  close  inspection  immediately 
atisence  of  her  husband.  She  informed  me  that  detected  differences  that  left  no  room  for  mistake. 
Miss  Bersati  was  an  inmate  of  her  family,  and  This  lady's  eyes  were  rather  smaller  and  blacker, 
was  then  with  her  daughters  in  another  part  of  her  complexion  darker,  her  face  longer,  and  the 
the  house.  I  showed  such  deep  emotion  on  j  expression  of  her  countenance  was  to  me  less 
hearing  this,  that  Mrs.  N.  suspected  instantly  the  benignly  sweet  and  winning, 
cause  of  my  agitation  ;  aud  knowing  that  Miss  She  rose  after  some  minutes  to  a  sitting  pos- 
Bersati  was  in  a  correspondent  state  of  mind,  tore,  and  giving  mo  a  sorrowful  look,  she  sighed 
respecting  some  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  been  :  deeply  without  speaking.  "Alas,  my  dear  strati- 


attached,  the  good  lady  did  not  wait  for  any  de- 
tailed explanation,  but  on  my  expressing  a  desire 
to  see  Miss  B-;  she  smiled,  and  said  that  the  young 
lady  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  me.  "I  will 
request  her  (said  she)  to  step  into  a  private  room, 
that  so  joyful  a  meeting  may  be  undisturbed  by 


ger,  (said  I.)  we  are  both,  I  fear,  sadly  disap- 
pointed by  the  result  of  this  interview.  I  have 
long  sought  you  in  the  belief  that  you  were  a 
dear  lost  friend.  You  resemble  her,  and  this  re- 
semblance deceived  me."  "Oh!  sir,  (said  she.) 
you  were  announced  to  me  as  a  dear  lost  friend 
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of  mine ;  it  was  a  mistake  on  both  sides;  the 
chock  overcame  me ;  I  saw  that  you  were  a  stran- 
ger and  not  my  friend.  My  hope  is  gone.  Alas, 
alas,  be  is  dead  !  I  shall  never  sec  bim  again  !" 
Here  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  After  she 
had  wept  and  sobbed  a  few  minutes,  I  spoke 
some  frieudly  words  to  her,  and  gradually  led  her 
into  a  conversation.  The  keenness  of  my  dis- 
appointment would  have  been  more  sorely  felt, 
if  the  anguish  of  Miss  Bersali  had  not  interested 
my  feelings  and  excited  my  curiosity.  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  to  learn  the  story  of  one,  who 
in  so  many  point**  resembled  my  lost  Judith,  now 
lost  again  to  my  newly  awakened  hopes. 

"  Lady,  (said  I  after  a  while,)  your  resemblance 
to  one  whom  I  dearly  loved,  whom  I  thought 
dead,  but  whom  I  hoped  again  to  find  alive  in 
you,  makes  me  desirous  to  know  something  of 
your  history.  Will  you  favor  me  with  an  outline 
of  it!" 

"I  will,  (said  she,)  if  my  feelings  permit." 
"  I  have  beard,  (said  I,)  that  you  are  from  Lon- 
don.' "  I  am,  (said  she ;)  but  1  was  born  iu  Italy. 
My  father.  Anselmo  Beraati,  was  a  professor  of 
music.  After  the  death  of  my  mother,  be  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  an  English  noblemau, 
and  removed  from  Florence  to  Loudon,  when  1 
was  ten  years  old  and  my  brother  twelve.  He 
had  no  other  childreo.  He  taught  music  in  the 
nobleman's  family  for  a  while,  and  wasemployed 
in  the  public  concerts.  His  reputation  grew,  aud 
be  soou  acquired  a  handsome  iucome.  He  bred 
me  to  the  same  profession,  aud  before  I  was  six- 
teen, I  was  qualified  to  give  music  lessons.  I 
was  soon  able  to  support  myself  iu  this  way; 
and  before  1  was  eighteen,  I  got  a  good  salary 
a*  musician  in  the  opera.  My  brother  preferred 
the  mercantile  business,  and  was  bred  to  that. 
He  waa  foud  of  travelling,  aud  three  years  ago 
made  a  voyage  to  America.  He  returned  to 
Loudon  with  a  young  geutleman,  Andrew  Ha- 
zletoo.  of  Charleston,  whose  father  was  a  mer- 
chant in  good  business.  *I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hazleton;  he  soon  attached  himself  to 
use  ;  the  attachment  became  mutual,  and  resulted 
of  marriage.  He  and  my 
their  influence  to  persuade  my  fa- 
ther to  emigrate  to  Charleston,  where  tbey  as- 
sured bim  of  profitable  employment  in  bis  pro 
My  expected  settlement  in  that  city  ta- 
in to  consent :  and  the  next  spring,  now 
two  years  ago,  was  fixed  on  for  the  voyage.  Mr. 
liable  too  returned  borne  to  wait  our  arrival  for 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage. 

"The  next  spring,  when  we  expected  to  em- 
bark, my  father  was  taken  ill  with  a  lingering 
disease,  which  cou fined  him  six  months  to  the 
bouse.  When  be  was  able  again  to  ride  out,  be 
had  the  misfortuue  to  be  thrown  from  the 


I  riage  and  almost  killed.  At  last,  however,  though 
threatened  with  a  return  of  his  old  disease,  he  enr 
|  barked  with  me,  twelve  months  ago,  for  Charles- 
ton. But  it  was  a  Bad  embarkation;  for  on  that 
very  day,  we  heard  that  my  brother  had  fallen  in 
a  duel  at  Havana,  to  which  be  had  gone  upoo  a 
trading  voyage.  The  news  so  a  fleeted  my  poor 
father,  that  he  was  takeu  sick  before  we  lost  eight 
of  laud.  He  suffered  great  agony  during  five 
weeks,  and  then,  just  as  the  American  coast  came 
into  view,  he  breathed  his  last.  Thus  waa  I  left 
a  destitute  orphan  among  strangers,  and  my  first 
office  on  landing  in  a  strange  city,  was  to  bury 
my  father.  His  long  illuess,  and  my  close  at- 
tendance on  him,  reduced  our  resources,  especi- 
ally as  be  had  given  my  brother  a  large  portion 
of  his  capital,  to  set  bim  up  in  trade.  On  my 
landing  in  Charleston.  I  had  but  small  funds  re- 
maining. But  1  experienced  great  kindness  from 
several  strangers,  especially  from  Dr.  La  Motte, 
who  waa  a  fellow  passenger  on  the  voyage. 

"I  must  now  tell  you  of  another  sore  affliction 
on -my  lauding.  I  did  not  find  Mr.  Hazleton,  as 
I  expected.  He  had  written  to  me  affectionately 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  first  year  after  our 
separation.  He  then  informed  me  that  bis  father 
had  met  with  misfortunes  in  business,  which 
made  it  expedient  for  him  to  remove  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  might  hope  to  retrieve  bis  losses. 
He  still  urged  us  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to 
America;  assuring  me  of  bis  unchanged  affec- 
tion; and  declared  that  uothiug  prevented  him 
from  coming  to  London  for  me,  but  the  difficulty 
of  his  father's  affairs,  which  required  his  aid.  A 
few  days  before  we  embarked,  we  received  a 
letter  dated  at  Now  Orleaua;  in  which  be  prom- 
ised to  meet  me  in  Charleston,  as  soon  as  he 
should  bear  of  my  arrival  there.  As  soon  as  I 
was  able,  after  landing,  1  wrote  to  him  an  ac- 
count of  my  arrival  and  of  my  sad  condition, 
A  month  afterwards  no  answer  had  arrived.  I 
wrote  again;  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Dr. 
La  Motte  then  wrote  to  a  friend  of  bis  in  New 
Orleaus,  to  make  inquiries.  In  foor  weeks  he 
received  an  answer,  saying  that  old  Mr.  Hazle- 
ton was  dead,  and  that  his  sou  Andrew  bad  em- 
barked, three  months  before,  on  a  commercial 
adveuture  for  Brazil,  and  might  be  expected  soon 
to  return.  This  explained  the  cause  of  my  re- 
ceiving no  answers  to  my  late  letters,  and  gave 
me  some  consolation.  In  the  meantime,  I  resi- 
ded in  Dr.  La  Motto's  family  as  governess  of  his 
daughters,  and  received  great  kindness  from  the 
family.  I  waited  in  hope  of  soon  seeing  or 
heariug  from  Mr.  Hazleton.  But  another  and 
another  month  passed  away  without  intelli- 
gence. Dr.  L  wrote  again  to  his  friend,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer,  that  Mr.  Hazleton  bad  neither 
been  heard  from.    1  now  began  to 
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fear  that  some  fatal  accident  hml  befallen  him. 
I  had  no  doubt  of  his  fidelity  to  me,  and  have 
never  suspected  him  of  repenting  hie  engage- 
ment, or  I  should  not  have  sought  intelligence  of 
him  as  I  have  done.  In  the  month  of  August,  1 
accompanied  Dr.  La  Motie's  family  on  a  tour  to 
the  north,  and  returned  with  them  two  months 
afterward*." 

Here  I  interrupted  the  fair  narrator  with  the 
remark,  that  it  was  on  their  return  from  that  tour, 
that  I  got  a  glimpse  of  her  face  in  Philadelphia, 
and  afterwards  beard  of  her  visit  to  my  vale  of 
Secluea.  She  gave  me  a  look  of  surprise  and 
interest,  when  I  mentioned  Seclusaval.  "  Are 
you  the  owner  of  that  beautiful  valley  ?"  "  Yes, 
Miss  Bersati;  and  it  was  the  feeling  which  you 
showed  on  hearing  of  my  disappointment  iu  love, 
that  led  me  to  seek  this  interview,  in  the  hope 
that  you  might  indeed  prove  to  be  my  lost  Judith 
Beosaddi."  "Judith  Bensaddi!  Judith  Ben- 
saddi !"  said  she  in  a  sort  of  amazement :  "  Is 
■he  the  lady  whom  you  loved  f "  "  Yea. — whom 
I  loved  and  lost :  did  you  know  her  ?"  "  Yes, 
my  father  was  her  music  teacher;  he  often  prais- 
ed her  as  the  finest  aod  moat  amiable  scholar  that 
he  ever  had.  1  saw  her  a  few  times;  hut  I  never 
had  any  iutimacy  with  her."  "Can  you  tell  me. 
Miss  Bersati,  any  thing  of  her  history  shortly 
before  and  after  her' father's  bankruptcy  ?"  Very 
little,  sir;  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  she 
paid  her  father's  debts  out  of  her  owu  fortune; — 
and  I  think  that  I  afterwards  heard  of  her  going 
to  France  with  her  father,  and  that  be  died  there." 
»•  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  marriage,  and  of  her 
husband's  name?"  **I  remember  to  have  heard, 
some  years  ago,  that  she  was  expected  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  clergyman  who  had  baptised  her:  but 
although  my  father  was  so  often  at  Mr.  Bensad- 
di's  house,  while  giving  her  lessons,  he  ceased  to  I 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  family  afterwards, 
aud  we  did  not  often  hear  of  them :  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  heard  of  her  marriage."  "  Did 
you  ever  bear  of  her  death  ?"  '*  J  heard  some- 
thing of  another  death  in  the  family;  hut  I  can- 
not say  for  certaiu  that  she  was  the  one." 

Thus  unsatisfactorily  did  my  inquiries  termi- 
nate. Meanwhile  Miss  Bersati  gradually  as- 
sumed a  more  cheerful  air,  in  the  excitement  of  j 
conversation.  I  staid  until  the  next  day,  and 
became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Miss  B.  to 
admire  her  beauty,  her  talents  and  her  accom- 
plishments. I  thought  that  she  showed  no  re- 
luctance to  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  me.  She 
often  alluded  to  the  beauties  of  Seclusaval,  and 
to  ber  despair  of  again  seeing  her  lover.  I  thought 
her  an  interesting  lady,  resembling  my  Judith  a 
geod  deal; — but  on  the  whole  far  inferior,  espe- 
cially in  the  undesigned  simplicity  of  heart,  and 
virgin  purity  of  seutiment,  which  gave  to  my  lost 


Judith  her  transcendent  loveliness :  not  that  M  iss 
Bersati  was  notably  deficient  iu  these  estimable 
traits  of  character;  but  the  Italian  ardor  of  her 
feelings,  was  not  tempered  with  such  a  degree  of 
unsophisticated  sweetness  aud  modesty,  as  dis- 
tinguished my  Judith.  Yet  1  sincerely  commis- 
erated her  misfortunes,  so  much  like  those  of  my 
beloved. 

The  reader,  if  interested  in  her  story,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  within  a  month  after  my 
visit,  her  lover  returned  and  fulfilled  bis  engage- 
ment. 


CHATTER  V. 

THE  MUSIC  TEACHER, 

I  returned  home  with  a  heavy  heart;  taking 
Charleston  in  my  route,  that  I  might  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  all  things  needful  to  complete  my  estab- 
lishment in  Seclusaval,  where  I  was  now  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  "  the 
world  forgcttiug,  by  the  world  forgot."  With 
this  view  I  purchased  every  thing  now,  in  the 
way  of  furniture  and  stores,  that  my  little  house- 
hold and  my  laborers  would  be  likely  to  need  for 
several  years.  1  was  liberal  if  not  profuse,  in 
my  purchases ;  I  designed  to  be  uot  only  just, 
hut  generous  to  my  agents,  tenants  and  depen- 
dants: and  accumulated  such  various  stores,  that 
I  could  always  have  suitable  presents  to  bestow. 
For  my  worthy  steward  s  family  I  made  special 
provision.  As  to  my  private  and  ordiuary  style 
of  living,  I  resolved  that  it  should  he  simple 
and  plain  ;  but  when  genteel  friends  or  strangers 
should  visit  my  lovely  Seclusaval,  I  resolved  to 
bring  forth  out  of  my  stores  the  elegancies  and 
luxuries  that  would  make  their  visit  agreeable  for 
the  style  of  my  hospitality,  as  well  as  for  the 
charms  of  the  scenery. 

Thus  did  I  think  to  console  my  desolate  heart. 
By  the  first  of  April?  I  again  saw  the  unfolding 
verdure  of  my  valley,  promising  a  glorious  sum- 
mer display  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  external 
nature.  The  house  was  finished  in  a  simple, 
but  remarkably  neat  and  cleanly  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  was  sparions  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  large  family.  The  water  pipes  were  laid, 
aod  a  clear  fountain  spouted  in  the  yard,  and  ran 
sparkling  to  trace  its  mazy  rounds  about  the  slopes 
and  terraces  of  the  garden.  The  garden,  now 
finished  and  furnished,  began  to  bud  and  bloom 
with  all  the  riches  of  a  temperate  climate.  The 
meadow,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  trees, 
single  and  in  clumps,  was  clothed  with  a  luxuri- 
ant sward  of  the  deepest  green.  The  pure  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  were  inhabited  by  a  thousand 
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to  find  peculiar  joy  in  the  cool,  pellucid  element. 
The  neighboring  hills  and  dales  differed  from  (he 
meadow,  only  in  being  more  shaded  with  the 
native  forest  trees,  which  bad  been  selected  to 
remain  for  their  stately  maguificence,  their  beau- 
tiful forms,  or  their  rich  verdure :  but  amoug  these 
chosen  remnants  of  the  forest,  a  green  turf 
grazed  by  flocks  and  herds  began  to  cover  and 
adorn  the  ground.  Lawns  here  and  there  per- 
mitted the  eye  to  penetrate  into  the  bosom  of  the 
park,  and  afforded  glimpses  of  beautiful  groves 
and  retreats,  that  enticed  the  imagination  as  much 
by  what  was  hidden  as  by  what  was  revealed. 

A  carriage  road  had  been  made  to  wind  among 
the  bills  and  dales  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley.  Passing  by  the  Dusky  Cascade  before 
described,  it  pursued  tbe  dark  glen  that  led  up  to 
the  Blue  Ridge;  but  presently  took  the  point  of  a 
low  ridge,  that  led  it  gradually  up  to  the  top  of 
Craggyhead.  From  this  road  another  led  down 
into  the  valley  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Crag- 
gyhead. and  down  that  valley  until  it  joined  tbe 
road  leading  out  of  Seclnsaval  by  tbe  ravine. 

Now,  with  all  these  varied  sources  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,— such  choice  gifts  of  nature, 
such  sweet  embellishments  of  art,  such  stores  of 
all  that  my  heart  could  covet  of  the  productions 
of  human  industry ;  such  a  collection  of  books 
and  of  philosophical  apparatus,  and  such  speci- 
mens of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  had  collected  in  Eu- 
rope and  America, — which  if  not  very  costly, 
were  all  that  I  desired-did  I  not  feel  happy  ? 
How  many  are  there  in  this  country,  male  and 
female,  young  and  old,  who  fancy  that  tbe  pos- 
sessor of  such  abundant  sources  of  enjoyment 
must  needs  enjoy  tbem  and  be  satisfied.    Or,  if 
these  alone  could  oot satisfy;  if  the  pleasures  of 
society  were  wanting  in  my  valley;  still  as  I 
could  oasily  allure  what  company  I  would  into 
so  charming  a  retreat— many  perhaps  amoog  my 
readers  will  scarce  believe  me  when  I  say,  that 
after  tbe  excitement  of  unpacking,  storing  away 
and  arranging  my  late  acquisitions  was  over,  and 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  tbe  beauties  of 
Seelusaval  and  the  goods  that  1  bad  laid  up  for 
many  years; — then  did  I  begin  lo  feel  a  degree 
of  hopeless  despondency,  such  as  1  had  never 
felt  since  I  came  into  tbe  gold  country.  While 
1  was  lahoriug  in  my  profession,  and  was  full  of 
duties  and  engagements,  I  was  happy.    The  con- 
stant stimulus  that  kept  my  faculties  in  a  state 
of  activity,  left  me  no  time  to  brood  over  real  or 
imaginary  evils.    Now  when  my  work  was  done, 
my  fortune  made,  and  a  home  lovelier  than  I  had 
ever  dreamed  of  in  my  most  poetic  moods,  was 
mine,  to  have  and  to  enjoy,  according  to  my  plea- 
sure; I  first  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  weariness 
and  satiety,  then  of  loneliness;  then,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  one  favorite  object  uuattained, 
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came  up  more  frequently  and  took  hold  more 
deeply  upon  my  mind.  I  became  so  sad  and  rest- 
less, that  I  saw  no  other  means  of  alleviation, 
than  to  fly  from  my  quiet  paradise  and  mingle 
again  with  the  turmoils  of  busy  life.  In  fact 
there  was  an  aching  void  in  my  heart;  I  was 
a  lone,  and  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 

Happily,  there  was  oue  favorite  enterprise  of 
mine  yet  unaccomplished.  The  female  acade- 
my was  not  yet  supplied  with  teachers.  A  diffi- 
culty arose;  and  the  trustees  sent  me  a  request 
to  come  down  and  aid  them  with  my  advice. 
The  difficulty  was  this :  The  trustees  had  after 
much  correspondence  fixed  their  hearts  on  pro- 
curing tbe  services  of  Mr.  Danforth,  who  was 
teaching  a  female  academy  in  New  York,  but 
thinking  the  climate  too  cold  for  his  constitution, 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  n  situatiou  in  the  south. 
Hut  as  his  qualifications  were  high,  so,  and  justly 
so,  were  his  terms.  He  required  the  guarantee 
of  a  specific  sum  for  himself  during  one  year, 
and  for  bis  music  teacher  during  three  years-  He 
would  not  engage  in  a  new  institution  and  a 
strange  country,  without  satisfactory  evidence 
that  a  complete  seminary  under  good  manage- 
ment could  besustaiued,  and  this  evidence  was  the 
guarantee.  The  trustees  could  obtain  from  the 
families  of  tbe  country  around  sufficient  engage- 
ments to  guarantee  Mr.  Danforth's  own  salary, 
and  that  of  his  wife;— but  the  demand  of  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  music  teacher, 
seemed  extravagant,  aud  the  patrons  were  not 
willing  to  join  the  trustees  in  securing  it. 

When  I  met  with  the  trustees,  I  found  them 
reluctantly  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  not  employ  Mr.  D.  and  must  look  out  for 
another  and  probably  inferior  teacher.  When  I 
read  his  letter  prescribing  the  conditions,  I  noticed 
that  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  lady 
who  taught  music  in  bis  school;  he  valued  her 
services  so  highly,  that  he  would  not  engage  any 
where  without  her,  nor  without  securing  her  an 
ample  salary.  He  said  that  she  was  in  no  degree 
related  to  him  or  his  family,  and  that  she  was  a 
friendless  and  unfortunate  lady,  whom  be  would 
not  forsake,  and  whose  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments would  adorn  any  station.  1  was  struck 
with  the  noble  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Dau- 
forth,  and  conceived  such  an  esteem  for  his  char- 
acter, that  I  promptly  resolved  to  make  myself  re- 
sponsible for  tbe  music  teacher's  salary. 

"Geutlemen,  (said  I.)  Mr.  Danforth  sreake 
like  a  mau  conscious  of  his  desert* ;  and  what  is 
more,  like  a.generous  friend  to  the  unfortunate. 
The  high  terms  which  be  demands  so  perempto- 
rily for  tbe  accomplished  aud  uufortuuale  lady 
whom  be  bas  takeu  under  his  protection,  are  to 
me  tbe  strongest  reasons  why  we  should  accept 
them.    1  lake  upou  myself  the  guarauiee  of  a 
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thousand  dollars  annually,  for  three  years,  to  the  I  man,  furnished  homely  fare  to  travellers.  The 


unforcunnte  lady  : — I  will  go  a  step  further,  and 
promise  the  inmo  lady  three  elegant  suits  of  ap- 
parel, yearly,  if  she  will  come  three  times  each 
year  and  piny  upon  the  instrument  that  stands 
silent  in  my  lonely  parlor:  and  hy  way  of  assu- 
rance that  the  promise  shall  he  fulfilled.  I  will 
send  to  Philadelphia  to-morrow  for  the  first  threo 
suits.  Mr.  Lappet  sets  out  to-morrow  for  that 
city,  he  sh«ll  he  my  agcut.  So  write  immedi- 
ately to  Mr.  D..  and  tell  him  that  his  terms  are 
accepted  :  hut  I  forhid  any  mention  of  my  name 
in  the  letter.  The  music  teacher  might  feel  some 
scruple,  if  she  knew  that  a  young  bachelor  had 
bidden  so  high  for  her.  She  might  suspect  that 
I  had  some  design  upon  her." 

The  letter  was  written  ;  and  in  three  weeks 
an  answer  was  received,  announcing  that  Mr. 
D.  and  his  teachers  would  set  out  in  a  few  days 
for  the  academy. 

This  affair  lightened  the  burden  upon  my  heart 
for  some  days.  I  returned  to  Seclusaval,  but 
soon  begttu  to  droop  again.  I  busied  myself 
awhile  in  superintending  some  improvements, 
not  yet  fiuished  or  uewly  uudertaken.    I  visited 


fnmily  had  just  arrived  from  a  religious  meeting, 
which  was  being  held  at  a  village  seven  miles 
beyond.  The  meeting  was  numerously  attended 
on  account  of  the  presbytery,  which  was  holding 
its  sessions  at  the  place.  The  Lord's  Supper 
was  to  be  administered  the  next  day.  and  a  great 
congregation  was  expected  to  attend.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  of  this  meeting,  and  resolved  at  once  to 
attend  it.  I  felt  myself  in  wofnl  need  of  reli- 
gions consolation;  and  hoped  that  by  means  of 
the  holy  communion,  I  might  at  last  obtain  rest- 
for  my  weary  soul. 

1  accompanied  Mr.  McTab  and  his  family  the 
next  morning.  1  fonnd  the  church  in  a  grove  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Hundreds  of  horses 
were  tied  to  the  trees  and  fences.  Although  Di- 
vine service  had  begun,  great  numbers  of  loose 
persons  were  strolling  about  or  gathered  in 
groups  wherever  they  could  find  logs  or  benches 
to  sit  on.  Every  door  had  a  crowd  about  it,  and 
every  seat  and  every  aisle  in  the  church  were 
thronged  with  auditors.  Mr.  McTab's  pew  being 
near  the  front  door,  we  made  out  to  work  our 
way  to  it;  and  by  making  some  youngsters  stand 


among  our  feet  we  were  enabled  to  seat  our- 
all  the  new  farms  m,  my  estate,  especially  the  .  ,  couM  „„,  ^  lhe         h^         ,  oc_ 

I  rcuch  colony  m  fcoyevm.  the  name  which  I ;  c„9jonJ1||y  through  openings  in  a  dense  mass  of 
gave  the  valley  devoted  to  vmeyards  and  mul-  heR4,8  md  shouWers.  The  Mrmon  „n„  an  edify_ 
berry  orchards.    I  found  them  doing  well.  Thus  » .     ^  B1|d  d  me  for  joio|     devoutly  jn 

I  made  out  to  spend  the  month  of  April.    Hut ,  th<J  commHnion. 

when  May  came,  my  melancholy  increased.  The  Wne„  ^  communioo  Mrvice h  there  w„ 
opening  charms  of  nature  in  Seclusav.l  served  c(MMjderahle  difncu,ty  in  paMing  through  the 
only  to  imm.re  melaucholy  thoughts-    I  was  still  crowded  ^  ^  t„b|e<    Therefora  ,  waited 


alone ;  and  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone 
But  what  could  I  do  ?    Though  the  lluuris  that 


until  the  service  was  nearly  over,  and  then  ac- 
companied Mr.  McTab's  family  to  the  table, 
adorn  the  fancied  parad.se  of  Mahomet  had  all ,  Findi„K  it  nearly  MU  |ney  |ook  ,he  Bpaceon  tho 

one  side,  while  I  passed  round  to  the  other,  and 
sat  facing  them.  Two  or  three  ladies  still  lacked 
seats.  The  elder  in  attendance  touched  my 
shoulder,  that  I  might  make  room  for  them.  By 


smiled  upon  me,  not  one  could  have  touched  my 
heart,  so  long  as  the  sweet  miniature  that  I  wore 
in  my  bosom,  daily  renewed  my  love  for  the  peer- 
less Judith  lleusaddi — ever  to  be  loved  aud  ever 
to  be  lamented. 

I  could  stay  at  home  no  longer.  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  rode  again  to  the  academy.  The 
workmen  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  it  for 


pressing  closely  together,  we  left  a  space  that 
was  scantily  sufficient  for  the  ladies.  The  one 
next  to  me  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  closely 
veiled.    She  was  much  affected  after  she  sat 


the  expected  teachers.    It  could  divert  ray  mel-  down,  and  gtrove  i„  „„;„  lo  BUppreM  her  sobs 
ancholy  but  a  day  or  two.    I  mounted  aud  rode 
away,  senrcely  knowing  whither  I  would  go. 


and  tears.  She  had  been  pressed  so  closely  to 
my  side,  that  I  could  feel  the  tremor  of  her  i 


Once  I  thought  that  I  would  visit  the  place  where  j  a|)d  ,htS  pa|pitation  of  her  heart.  Her  tokens  of 
I  first  resided  in  Carolina;  but  when  I  reached  djstreM  excited  my  sympathy.    Her  bereave- 


tho  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  it,  1  felt  too  gloomy 
to  appear  among  my  acquaintances  there:  so  I 
turned  eastwardly  aud  travelled  on  without  ob- 
ject. I  was  flying  from  melancholy;  hut  I  car- 
ried the  evil  in  my  bosom,  and  fled  in  vain,  be- 
cause I  could  not  fly  from  myself. 

The  third  day  of  my  travel  from  the  academy 
was  Saturday,  and  brought  me  at  nightfall  to  an  inn 
by  the  way-side,  where  a  Mr.  McTab,  a  Scotch- 


men was  doubtless  severe,  and  probably  recent; 
whether  she  mourned  for  parent  or  brother, 
or,  what  seemed  more  likely,  for  the  companion 
of  her  bosom.  As  I  did,  so  did  she,  and  sorely 
too,  need  the  consolations  of  religion.  I  raised 
my  heart  in  supplication  for  the  weeping  mourner, 
as  well  as  for  myself. 

When  the  bread  was  distributed,  she  seemed 
to  be  so  absorbed  by  her  devotions  as  not  to  ob- 
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■erre  it.  I  took  a  small  piece  from  the  plate, 
broke  it  and  put  one  of  the  parts  into  ber  hand. 
She  took  it  from  roe  aod  ate  it,  as  I  did  the  other 
part.  So,  when  the  wine  came  round,  I  tasted 
firtt,  and  theu  gave  her  the  cup,  which  she  took 
from  my  baud.  Every  momeut  I  felt  a  greater 
interest  in  this  stranger,  and  repeatedly  implored 
the  Father  of  Mercies  in  her  behalf.  I  knew  not 
why,  but  I  was  conscious  of  a  singularly  tender 
sensation  from  the  soft  touch  of  ber  arm  and  side, 
involuntarily  pressed  against  mine.  The  feeling 
had  nothing  in  it  incongruous  to  the  sacredneHs 
of  the  hour  aod  the  place :  it  was  a  pure  sympa- 


The  afternoon  service  was  begun,  before  1  re- 
turned to  the  church.  The  sermon  was  an  ex- 
cellent one;  chastely  and  beautifully  eloquent, 
and  strictly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  de- 
livered with  less  vehemence  of  manner  than  is 
usual  in  the  south.  The  people  generally  seemed 
to  listen  without  interest  to  calm  and  lucid  expo- 
sition, logical  argumeut  and  mild  persuasion. 
The  popular  mind  is  yet  too  uncultivated  to  rel- 
ish such  refined  oratory.  I  asked  Mr.  McTab 
who  this  preacher  was.  "  A  stranger  frae  the 
uorth,  (said  be,) ganging  awa'  south."  Altogether 
the  services  of  the  day  bad  a  surprising  effect 


thy  for  the  griefs  of  a  breast,  so  gentle  and  so  Jon  my  mind.    I  left  the  church,  reuewed,  bright 


devout  as  I  felt  hers  to  be.  1  was  uo  little  grati 
fied  to  perceive  the  soothing  effect  of  the  com- 
muniou  upon  Iter  heart,  whose  spasmodic  action 
ceased;  tears  flowed  no  longer;  but  a  holy  calm 
seemed  to  have  been  breathed  into  her  soul,  as  it 
was  iuto  iniue.  through  faith  in  the  expiatory  suf- 
ferings that  were  signified  by  the  sacred  emblems 


eued,  and  sanctified,  at  least  for  the  lime.  I 
thanked  Divine  Providence  for  directing  my  wan- 
dering steps  to  this  presbytcriui  meeting.  1  could 
bow  go  borne  refreshed. 

As  I  pressed  through  the  crowd  to  get  my  horse, 
I  happeued  to  hear  a  couple  of  plaiuly  dressed 
old  country  womeu,  in  earnest  conversation. 


of  bread  and  wine.  We  felt  the  peace  which  ,  Their  Scottish  dialect  first  struck  my  attention; 
the  dying  Son  of  Ood  bequeathed  to  his  disci-  I  but  the  subject  of  their  colloquy  soon  awakened 
plea; — the  spiritual  peace,  without  which  the  soul  i  aU  my  curiosity.  "  Aweel  now,  Mrs.  McGraw, 
of  man  is  but  a  fouutaiu  of  bitter  waters.  I  wud  na  mind  that  a  bawbee.    Ye'll  agree  that 


When  we  rose  from  the  table,  tbe  ladies  at  my 
side  preceded  me  in  retiring.  The  mourning 
lady  then  appeared  to  be  of  the  middle  stature, 
and  she  wore  a  bonnet  somewhat  different  from 


a  Jewess  may  be  a  gude  christian,  when  she  is 
converted."  ••  Why,  yes,  Mrs  McCrackeu,  I 
grant  ye,  if  she  be  thoroughly  aod  truly  regene- 
rate: but  that  is  nae  easily  done  wi'  auo  o'  them 


any  others  that  I  noticed.  These  were  the  only  hardened  Jews,  Mrs.  McCrackeu.  And  then  I 
observations  that  I  coold  make,  before  we  parted  wud  na  mind  her  being  a  private  christian,  like, 
in  the  crowd  and  I  lost  sight  of  her.  I  felt  a  but  I  unnerstan'  that  she  is  a  teacher,  a  sort  o' 
natural  curiosity  to  know  who  she  was,  but  bad  public  character,  like, — ye  know,  Mrs.  McCrack- 
no  means  of  learning,  as  I  could  not  describe  ber 'en.  Now  just  think— wud  ye  like  to  put  your 
to  another  person  with  any  distinctness.  |  daughter  unnor  a  Judaizing  teacher  ?    Ye  know 

During  the  short  intermission  that  preceded  how  tbe  Apostle  warns  us  agin  sic  Judaiziug 
the  afternoon  service,  I  walked  out  to  meditate  1  teachers.    Think  o'  that,  Mrs.  McCrackeu." 


in  the  woods.  I  felt  a  delightful  glow  of  spirit- 
ual comfort.  A  fonntain,  lately  closed,  had  been 
opened  again  by  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 


I  had  stopped  at  the  word  Jewess,  which  struck 
me  like  a  thunder-clap,  not  now  to  frighten,  but 
to  rouse  me.    1  waited  for  tone  further  devel- 


day.    I  no  longer  considered  myself  a  solitary  loptneut  of  tbe  subject  of  conversation.    But  Mrs. 


unconnected  being.  If  1  lacked  one  tie,  of  al| 
earthly  ties  the  closest  and  dearest— if,  so  far,  I 
was  severed  from  that  without  which  human  na- 
ture and  bumau  happiness  are  incomplete — I  now 
felt  tbe  drawing  of  other  bonds  which  bound  mo 
to  many  hearts,  even  of  strangers,  around  the 
eomrauuiou  table.  I  was  still  a  member  of  the 
human  family : — I  was  also  a  member  of  the 
spiritual  family,  gathered  by  him  who  came  down 


McCrackeu  s  husband  called  her  off  suddenly. 
"Good  e'en,  Mrs.  McGraw,"  said  Mrs.  McCrac- 
ken.  "  Good  e'ea,  Mrs.  McCrackeu."  said  Mrs. 
Graw  :  and  ere  1  could  address  either  Mrs.  Mc- 
Crackeu or  Mrs.  McGraw,  they  had  mingled 
with  the  crowd  and  disappeared. 

Had  I  met  au  acquaintance  theu,  I  would  have 
inquired,  if  they  had  a  cou verted  Jewess  for  a 
teacher  iu  their  neighborhood.    But  a  few  no- 


from  heaven,  into  a  peculiar  brotherhood— a  !  meute  reflection  made  me  conclude,  that  it  was 
brotherhood  of  renewed  hearts,  which  by  prayer 1  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  me.  Jewesses 
draw  sweet  effluences  of  love  from  the  common  were  found  half  tbe  world  over;  aud  a  converted 
fountain  of  Deity,  ever  flowing  from  iu  exhaust-  Jewess  was  uo  such  rarity,  that  tbe  mention  of 
leas  source  to  purify  and  to  console.  Alas!  that  one  should  make  me  fancy  that  my  lost  Judith 
so  many  should  never  seek  these  living  waters,  had  risen  from  the  grave. 

Alas!  that  so  many  should  infuse  the  bitteruess  I  returned  to  Mr.  McTab's  ou  ray  way  home, 
of  their  own  hearts  into  these  healing  streams,  The  next  morning,  while  conversing  with  the 
and  call  the  polluted  mixture  religiou  !  1  hostess  on  the  occurrences  of  the  moeting,  I  was 
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about  lo  ask  her  a  question  sti^pcsied  by  the  al- 
lusions of  the  old  women  at  the  church,  when 
she  anticipate*!  me  by  asking,  if  I  knew  that  the 
lady  in  mourning,  who  sat  by  my  side  at  the  com- 
munion table,  was  a  converted  Jewess.  1  started, 
turned  pale, — and  almost  breathless,  answered, 
"No."  "Aweel  now,  she  was; — hut  ye  need 
na  l>e  frightened.  (  trust  that  she  is  truly  regen- 
erate, and  I  dinna  think  that  we  should  feel  sic 
antipathy  to  ony  christian,  though  she  be  o*  Jew- 
ish bluid."  -I  feel  no  antipathy,  Mrs.  McTab. 
But  what  you  tell  is  very  surprising.  Does  she 
reside  in  this  couutry  ?"  "  Na,  she  is  a  stranger 
ainang  us.  She  came  till  the  presbytery  on  Sat- 
urday with  the  preacher  that  ye  heard  in  the  af- 
ternoon. They  are  ganging  south.  1  hear,  till 
teach  h  seminary."  "Do  you  know  the  preach- 
er's name  ?"  "Aye,  I  heard  it;  I  think  they ca' 
him  Donfnrt.  or  the  like  o'  that."  "  Dauforth. 
perhaps."  "Aye,  aye,  Donfurth,  preceesely." 
"  Is  the  Jewish  lady  his  wife  ?"  I  asked  iu  great 
trepidation.  "  Na,  ua;  his  wife  sat  next  till  the 
Jewess,  in  while  claes.  They  say  that  the  Jew- 
ish convert  is  his  music  teacher — though  I  canua 
say  what  sort  o'  music  she  teaches — some  o'  their 
uugadly  whuslin  lilts,  I  fear. — for  they  dinna  teach 
psalmody  in  their  academies,  I  uuneretnn— the 
mair  is  the  pity."  "His  music  teacher!  Did 
you  hear  ber  name,  Mrs.  McTab  ?"  "Her  name? 
O  aye,  I  heard  ane  tell  it  till  anither:  but  it  is 
sic  a  strange  name— I  cauna  remember— but  it 
sounded  like  a  Scriptur  name  too — Beersbeba — 
or  Belshazzar — Ach!  na — it  was  na  jist  a  Scrip- 
tur uame: — Beuhadad — it  was  amaiust  like  Ben- 
hadad— but  I  canua  forgather  it."  "  W  as  it  Ben- 
saddi  ?"  I  asked  with  almost  breathless  anxiety. 
"  Bainsawdi  I  A  weel  now  I  think  that  was  it : 
— But  I  canua  tell:  I  think  now  it  was  mair  like 
Baatsamen."  "Try  to  remember.  Mis.  McTab 
— do  remember,  I  beg  you.  "  Ye  seem  to  hae  a 
curiosity  about  it,  Mr.  Garame :  Ah,  here  is 
Jenny: — Jenny,  dear,  did  ye  hear  the  Jewish 
laddy's  name  at  the  kirk  yestreen?"  Nae, 
raither.  1  only  heard  her  called  the  Jewish  mu- 
sic teacher." 

This  was  nil  that  I  could  learn  of  the  family. 
Though  unsatisfactory,  it  was  sufficient  tn  kiudle 
agaiu  some  tremlding  hope — at  least  it  stirred  up 
a  thorny  impatience  to  kuoiv  who  this  music 
teacher  was.  She  was  a  Jewess;  she  was  a 
mourner;  I  had  caused  her  to  come  to  our  acad- 
emy; and  at  the  communion  table,  I  had  felt  that 
there  was  a  tender  and  mysterious  sympathy  be- 
tween our  souls.  These  aloue  were  points  of 
deep  interest— and  then  the  name!  Oh  how  I 
longed  to  know  the  exact  form  of  it !  I  was  cau- 
tions, sioee  .Mi*s  Bersati's  case  had  disappointed 
me,  not  to  trust  in  resemblances. 


|  ler  was  saddling  my  steed,  wheu  a  two- horse  ba- 
rouche passed  by  towards  the  west.  1  stepped 
to  the  door  and  saw  that  the  bind-sent  was  oc- 
cupied by  two  ladies,  one  in  white,  the  other  io 
black,  with  the  identical  bonnet  of  the  lady  in 
whom  I  felt  so  intense  an  interest.  In  five  min- 
utes I  was  on  my  horse,  and  ere  I  was  aware  I 
bad  urged  him  to  a  gallop.  When  I  overtook 
them,  a  short  turu  iu  the  road  brought  the  side  of 
the  barouche  into  view.  Mr.  Danforth  sat  on 
the  fore-seat  as  driver;  but  the  lady  in  black  waa 
so  closely  veiled,  and  so  covered  from  my  sight 
by  the  other  lady,  that  I  could  make  no  discov- 
ery. I  could  easily  have  passed  and  turned  to 
look  at  the  faces  of  the  party,  but  I  would  not 
risk  a  recognition  of  such  importance  in  such 
circumstances. 

Supposing  that  tbey  must  have  taken  an  early 
breakfast  and  would  of  course  stop  for  dinner,  I 
laid  a  scheme  to  gain  my  end  at  the  house  where 
tbey  would  stop.  The  ouly  convenient  bouse 
for  the  purpose,  I  remembered  to  be  io  a  rocky* 
vale,  w  here  a  mill,  a  store  and  a  smith  shop,  made 
a  sort  of  village.  When  Mr.  Dauforth  slopped 
the  barouche  at  a  brook  to  let  lira  horses  drink, 
I  rode  past,  holding  my  umbrella  so  as  to  con- 
ceal my  face  from  the  ladies.  I  then  dashed  on, 
and  arrived  at  the  tavern  nearly  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  barouche. 

Telling  the  laudlady  that  I  did  uol  "feel  well," 
(a  true  saying.)  1  called  for  a  private  room  that  I 
might  lie  down.    She  showed  me  first  a  back 
room,  which  I  rejected;  theu  she  offered  me  a 
room  up  stairs  w  hich  1  declined  also.   She  looked 
with  curiosity  into  my  face,  to  see  if  my  pericra- 
uium  was  sound.    I  asked  if  she  had  not  a  bed- 
room at  the  end  of  the  front  piazza.    "  Yes, 
(said  she,)  but  the  sun  makes  it  too  warm,  at  this 
time  of  day."    "  Give  me  that,  madam,  it  suits 
me  exactly."    She  gave  me  another  scrutinizing 
glauce  and  then  led  the  way.    It  was  witbiu 
thirty  feet  of  the  gate,  and  had  a  small  window, 
opening  towards  the  road.    Kequestiug  to  have 
some  toast  and  tea  prepared,  I  lay  down  on  the 
bed.    But  I  seemed  to  lie  on  thorns.    I  got  up 
and  prepared  the  window,  by  having  the  sash  up 
aud  the  curtain  dow  n.  so  as  to  leave  a  small  open- 
ing adapted  to  my  scheme  of  peeping — for  I  de- 
sired to  see  before  I  was  seen.    Meditatiug  on 
the  possibility  that  this  might  indeed  be  my  Ju- 
dith. I  considered  what  I  should  do  in  case  that 
it  was  herself.    She  was  probably  a  widow,  as 
her  deep  mourning  and  sorrow  indicated  a  be- 
reavement more  recent  than  the  death  of  her 
father  thirteen  months  before.    I  conceived  the 
outlines  of  a  plan  of  action ;  and  was  absorbed 
in  the  subject,  when  I  heard  thesouudof  wheels. 


My  heart  fluttered;  in  great  trepidatinu  I  took  my 
Breakfast  had  heeu  just  flubbed,  and  the  host- 1  seat  by  the  window,  just  as  the  vehicle  stopped. 
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Sequel  to  " 


Mr.  Datiforth  dismounted,  and  bearing  that  the 
party  could  have  dinner,  he  handed  out  first  the 
lady  in  white,  who  walked  straightway  into  the 
house.  Then  be  banded  out  the  lady  in  black, 
who.  as  she  entered  the  Rate,  partially  drew  aside 
her  veil.  A  soft  dark  eye,  aod  part  of  a  lovely 
face,  made  me  almost  faint  with  fearful  joy.  Mr. 
Daufortb  spoke  to  her:  "How  do  you  feel  now. 
Miss  Judith  ?"  •*  Belter  every  way  than  1  have 
felt  tbese  many  days,"  was  the  answer;  ami  a» 
she  spoke,  she  turned  ber  face  so  that  every  fea- 
ture was  distinctly  seen. 

I  heard — I  saw — it  was — it  was  beyond  a  doubt 
my  Judith  Bensaddi !  Her  softly  beaming  eyes, 
ber  sweet  countenance,  somewhat  pale  aud  over- 
cast with  years  of  sorrow,  but  yet  ail  sweet  and 
lovely  ;  tbe  dulcet  voice — the  name — all  agreed. 
I  must  have  believed,  though  I  had  seen  her  laid 
in  tbe  grave.  She  lived — she  looked — she  spoke 
— sho  was  Miss  Judith,  not  Mrs,  Brauuigan. 
Yesterday  she  sat  by  ray  side  a  devout  christian. 
<  then  felt  the  sweet  influence  of  her  presence — 
as  if  Heaven  designed  that  our  re-union  should 
commence  at  the  holy  place  where  we  mingled 
pious  vows,  ate  of  the  same  consecrated  bread, 
and  drank  of  the  same  hallowed  cup.  Noiv, 
wbeo  all  was  evident,  anil  my  fearful  hope  was 
changed  to  certainty,  I  sank  down  upon  the  floor 
smitten  almost  to  death  with  excessive  joy. 

Soon  after  a  servant  brought  in  my  tea  and 
toast.  He  found  mo  apparently  very  ill, — really 
ill  with  joy.  1  had  crawled  into  tho  bed  ;  now  1 
attempted  to  rise  and  go  to  the  table,  hut  stum- 
bled and  fell.  I  made  out  to  get  ou  a  chair  and 
driok  a  dub  of  tea,  which  revived  me;  but  1  told 
the  servant  to  take  out  the  things,  as  I  had  no 
appetite  for  food.  The  servant's  report  of  ray 
illness  brought  in  the  hostess,  who  asked  if  1 
would  have  a  physician  sent  for.  I  told  her  tint 
I  was  getting  over  the  fit,  and  could  do  with 
out  medicine.  "  There  is  a  strange  gentleman 
here,  who  knows  something  of  physic,  (said  she,) 
—he  desired  me  »o  ask  if  he  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice." "  1  shall  be  pleased  to  see  him."— was 
my  reply.  She  left  me  ;  and  the  next  moment 
Mr.  Danforth  entered  the  room.  1  told  bun  that 
my  illness  was  going  off  and  needed  no  further 
treatment;  but  that  I  wished  to  have  a  few  mut- 
ates' private  conversation  with  him.  He  cheer- 
fully assented.  I  locked  the  door,  and  after  some 
introductory  inquiries  and  remarks,  requested 
him  to  tell  me  what  he  knew  of  the  late  history 
of  his  music  teacher.  "My  reason  for  asking, 
(said  I.)  is.  that  1  once  knew  the  lady  and  was 
much  attached  to  her;  I  recognised  her  as  she 
came  into  the  house,  and  was  astonished  to  see 
ber;  because  on  a  visit  to  London  nine  mouths 
ago.  I  was  informed  that  she  aod  her  father  bad 
died  near  the  same  time  in  France." 


"  Of  course,  (said  Mr.  D.,)  you  were  misin- 
formed respecting  ber  death.  I  presume  that  it 
whs  her  sister,  Mrs.  Brannigan,  whose  death  you 
heard  of.  I  will  relate  to  you  how  I  came  to  be 
acquainted  with  her.  Bad  health  led  me  and 
my  wife  to  spend  the  winter  before  the  last  in 
the  south  of  France.  We  resided  some  months 
at  Clairfont,  a  pleasant  healthy  village  near  Bor- 
deaux. We  chose  that  village  because  it  was 
iuhabited  by  protestauts,  aud  was  a  place  of  fre- 
quent resort  for  invalids,  especially  English  inva- 
lids. Here  we  became  acquainted  with  Misa 
Bensaddi,  who  was  attending  on  her  sick  father 
and  sister.  An  English  family  in  the  village  had 
kuown  the  Bensaddis  in  their  prosperous  days. 
They  spoke  in  such  exalted  terms  of  Miss  Ju- 
dith, and  compassionated  her  afflictions  to  such 
a  degree,  that  I  resolved  to  seek  ber  acquaint- 
ance. Her  assiduous  attendance  on  her  father 
aud  sister  coufined  her  almost  constantly  to  the 
house;  but  having  gained  an  introduction,  we 
assisted  her  in  nursing  tbe  sick,  and  soon  gained 
her  warm  friendship,  and  what  is  more,  acquired 
such  kuowledge  of  her  modest  virtues  and  tal- 
ents, that  we  felt  loth  to  part  with  ber.  After 
the  death  of  her  father  and  sister,  which  she 
deeply  mourned,  but  bore  with  pious  submission, 
we  proposed  that  she  should  come  with  us  to 
America.  We  knew  thnt  she  had  nobly  surren- 
dered her  own  large  fortune  to  pay  her  father's 
debts, — that  she  was  the  only  survivor  of  tbe 
family,  and  that  she  felt  reluctant  to  go  back  to 
London,  where  nothing  but  melaucholy  reminis- 
cences awaited  her.  I  assured  her,  that  in  Amer- 
ica her  taleuts  and  acquirements  would  gain  for 
ber  au  ample  support.  She  replied  that  her  near- 
est and  best  friend  resided  iu  Boston,  and  that 
she  would  thankfully  accept  ourkiud  protection, 
until  she  could  meet  with  that  friend.  She  de- 
clared her  intention  to  devote  herself  to  teaching, 
that  she  might  gain  au  honest  living,  and  be  use- 
ful to  her  fellow  creatures.  We  embarked  at 
Bordeaux  and  landed  in  New  York  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  June." 

"  Did  you  ?  (said  I ;)  then  I  was  not  mistaken, 
when  I  thought  that  I  saw  Miss  Judith  on  the 
deck  of  a  French  ship,  which  our  packet  met  in 
the  Narrows  on  that  very  day.  1  was  then  on 
my  way  to  London."  *'  Yon  remind  me,  (said 
Mr.  D.,)  of  a  circumstance  which  then  occurred. 
We  observed  that  Judith  looked  intently  at  the 
passengers  on  board  a  ship  that  ire  passed  in  tbe 
Narrows;  and  at  last  hurst  into  tears.  When 
we  asked  what  was  the  matter,  she  said  that  she 
recognised  a  dear  friend  ou  that  ship,  one  whom 
she  had  never  expected  to  see  again,  and  proba- 
bly had  now  seen  for  the  last  time.  She  was 
obviously  reluctant  to  mention  particulars;  so 
wc  did  not  press  her,  aud  she  never  spoke  of  tbe 
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circumstance  agaiu.  You,  I  presume,  are  that 
fraud. 

"  In  New  York,  I  again  resumed  the  school 
which  I  had  taught.  Miss  Beitsaddi  addressed 
a  letter  to  her  Boston  friend,  Mr.  Von  Caleb; 
after  loug  delay,  she  received  a  letter  from  another 
gentleman  there,  a  frieuJ  of  bis,  saying  that 
Mr.  Vou  Caleb  bad  gmio.  just  a  week  before  her 
letter  arrived,  to  reside  iu  Loudon :  that  being 
left  in  charge  of  bis  affairs  at  Boston,  he  had 
opened  her  letter.  He  apologised  that  pressing 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  affording  her 
any  aid,  bat  that  she  could  write  to  her  couniti  in 
Loudon,  if  she  would.  She  desired  no  aid  ex- 
cept friendly  advice ;  so  she  wrote  no  m»rc  ;  but 
accpted  ray  offer  of  employ  meut  as  music  teacher 
in  my  female  seminary. 

"  She  lived  very  retired  iu  my  family, — seemed 
indisposed  to  mixed  society; — but  in  private,  with 
my  family  and  a  few  friends,  she  was  a  delightful 
associate;  while  her  extraordinary  skill  and  as- 
siduity as  a  teacher,  wero  of  great  advantage  to 
my  school  aud  to  every  pupil  that  she  taught. 

"  But  a  confined  city  life  did  not  suit  her  natu- 
ral taste  and  constitution.  Though  as  cheerful 
as  such  accumulated  misfortunes  would  permit 
any  one  to  be,  she  evidently  drooped  and  pined 
away;  until  about  the  middle  of  autumn,  when 
we  made  an  excursion  up  the  Hudson,  visited 
West  Point,  the  Kattskills  and  Niagara.  This 
tour  had  a  wouderful  effect  ou  her  health  and 
spirits.  She  was  inexpressibly  delighted  with 
the  scenery  ou  our  route,  and  showed  that  a  couu- 
try  life  could  aloue  give  her  continued  health  aud 
pleasure.  Ou  her  account,  therefore,  as  much  as 
my  own,  I  was  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  a 
residence  iu  upper  Carolina,  where  the  climate 
will  doubtless  suit  me  aud  my  wife,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mouutains  will  suit  the  taste  of  Miss 
Beusaddi.  1  cau  see  that  her  health  and  spirits 
are  already  improved  by  the  mere  expectation 
of  liviug  near  the  mountaius." 

"  1  hope  that  she  will  reside  in  the  midst  of 
them  before  long,"  said  I,  under  a  sudden  im- 
pulse. Mr.  D.  looked  surprised,  and  waited  for 
an  explanation.    But  as  yet  I  gave  him  none. 

"  Do  me  the  favor,  (said  I,)  to  keep  this  con- 
versation a  secret,  for  the  present.  I  wish  to  re- 
main unknown  to  Miss  Bensaddi  for  a  short  time. 
I  reside  but  twenty  miles  from  the  academy,  and 
will  see  you  there  in  a  few  days.  I  must  also  at 
present  withhold  my  name  from  you.  until  I  cau 
make  it  known  with  evidences  of  its  respecta- 
bility." After  bo  had  giveii  mo  the  promise  of 
secresy,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  of  Miss  Ju- 
dith's being  engaged  to  marry  a  geutlcmau  iu 
England,  about  three  years  before.  Ho  bad 
beard  it  from  the  English  family  in  France,  who 
could,  however,  give  no  other  accouut  of  the 


matter  than  this,  that  the  gentleman  bad  died 
without  consummating  the  marriage.  Judith  bad 
never  mentioned  to  them  any  thing  respecting  it. 
Though  communicative  on  all  other  subjects,  sho 
had  never  alluded  to  any  love  affair  in  her  past 
history. 

Mr.  Danforlb  being  summoned  to  dinner,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  my 
escape,  unobserved  by  the  party,  and  rode  post- 
haste to  the  academy. 


SONNET. 

BT  MBS.  KAMKS. 

(After  reading  a  celebrated  Book.) 

Yea !  tenderly  doth  it  exprcus  the  wont— 

lite  filent  llum^lit— llic  yenrning  of  the 

Or  <t|>rakintr  like  true  poetry  sublime, 
The  universal  heart  of  man  doth  hnunt. 
Rever'd  and  eheri«h'd  in  the  quiet  study, 

Rccall'd  at  random  in  an  hour  of  mirth — 
And  where  the  winter  nrrliiihi  burnetii  ruddy, 

'Tw  alwiiyx  welcome  by  the  household  hearth! 
IIulie»t  humniiitie* — the  purest  spirit — 

And  deep  Expcrienee,  eloquent  with  troth — 
High  mora)  leseona,  full  of  wondrous  merit — 

All  MUtimenu  of  I'oeny  and  Youth. 
Long  may  the  utrcum  of  Time,  east  on  the  Future'*  shore 
Thy  noble  fiction*  still  incn.ui.ing  their  bright  etore. 
AWe  York. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  Januart,  1851. 

The  weekly  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  have  furnished  during  the 
last  two  months  an  unusual  amount  of  interest- 
ing matter.  I  could  easily  occupy  with  tbem 
the  whole  of  the  space  which  is  allowed  me  in 
the  Messenger ;  but  as  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Paris 
correspoudeut  not  to  cater  for  the  appetite  of  a 
particular  class  of  readers  bot  to  endeavor  to 
serve  iu  his  varied  bill  of  fare  a  morsel  for  oach, 
I  must  select  from  my  scientific  notices  a  few, 
and  such  as  I  tbiuk  will  prove  of  most  goneral 
interest. 

M.  Ed.  Collomh  has  recently  presented  to  the 
Academy  a  memoir  upou  the  origin  aud  forma- 
tion of  the  polar  ice  aud  the  glaciers  of  Europe. 
There  are  indeed  many  very  plausible  reasons 
for  assiguiug  to  these  phenomena  a  not  very 
aucieut  date.  The  distinguished  French  geolo- 
gist, Constant  Provost,  holds  that  their  appear- 
ance is  recent  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  word. 
M.  Colloinb  not  only  adopts  this  opinion,  but  af- 
ter having  made  a  scientific  tour  among  the  Alps, 
iu  the  Vosges ,  Alsace  aud  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
be  believes  that  be  has  been  enabled  to  fix  the 
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of  the  formation  of  glaciers  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. He  maintains  that  the  marks  date  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  recent  tertiary  forma- 
tions containing  the  fossil  remains  of  the  great 
pacbydermata.  They  mark  he  thinks  the  last 
term  of  the  series  of  geological  times,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  modern  era.  Constant 
Prevost  himself  undertook  ihe  office  of  present- 
ing to  the  Academy  the  memoir  of  M .  Collomb. 
He  accompanied  the  presentation  with  a  written 
original  notice  of  his  own  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  rejects  the  thory  of  certain  savans  who 
account  for  the  formation  of  icebergs  and  glaciers 
by  supposing  that  at  a  certain  epoch  the  earth 
became  extremely  cooled  by  traversing  very  re- 
mote and  cold  regions  of  space.  He  puts  away 
too  as  untenable  the  doctrine  that  the  sun  at 
some  distant  period,  obscured  by  the  extension  of 
it*  spots,  momentarily  lost  its  calorific  power.  We 
will  let  him  describe  bis  own  theory  in  his  own 
way.    He  says : 

"What  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  gla- 
cier ?    They  are,  1st.  that  the  water  which  falls 
from  the  atmosphere  should  remain  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  snow  aud  ice. 
2nd,  that  heat  of  summer  should  uot  melt  all 
the  snow  which  fell  during  the  cold  season.  It 
is  the  sum  of  these  anuual  remainders  which 
form  and  increase  the  glacier.    But,  the  relative 
average  temperature  of  summer  aud  winter  re- . 
■naming  the  same,  the  amount  of  evaporation^ 
must  also  remain  fixed.    For  if  it  diminishes,  i 
there  will  fall  less  raiu  and  snow  upou  the  moun- 
tains; the  annual  residue  of  ice  after  the  heats 
of  summer  will  consequently  diminish  or  cease 


altogether,  and  existing  glaciers  will  gradually 
disappear.  The  increase  or  decrease  iu  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  an  element  iu  the  resolution  of  this 
problem.  Mountains  it  is  kuowu  may  become 
higher  in  consequence  of  volcanic  dislocations  or 
become  less  elevated  from  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  other  causes.  Now  it  may  be  well 
supposed  that  up  to  a  given  epoch  in  the  exist- 
ence of  our  globe,  its  own  proper  heat  united 
with  the  action  of  the  sun  rendered  it  impossible 
for  water  to  remain  in  the  form  of  ice  upon  auy 
portion  of  its  surface.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
determined  by  the  exteut  to  wbicb  the  cooling  of 
the  planetary  mass  had  progressed,  glaciers  be- 
possible  wherever  the  amount  of  evnpora- 
occasioned  in  wiuter  the  fall  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  snow  than  the  average  summer  heat 
of  the  locality  was  enabled  to  melt.  This  an- 
nual residue  was  of  course  greater  in  moist  than 
in  dry  regions.  Thus  according  as  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surfaco  may  have  been  at  va- 
rious epochs  more  or  less  submerged  beneath  the 


waters  may  be  explained  the  alternate 
and  extension,  decrease  and  final  disappearance 
of  glaciers  which  have  marked  that  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

"  Let  us  apply  these  considerations  to  Europe 
as  we  find  it  at  the  present  moment.  Suppose  a 
sinking  of  the  earth's  crust  in  Europe  or  a  dis- 
location upon  a  grand  scale,  which  depressing 
the  level  of  the  great  basins  which  already  exist 
should  increase  proportiooably  the  elevation  of 
the  high  grounds  which  separate  them.  We 
should  theu  behold  the  sea  occupying  the  valleys 
of  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Dordogne.  The 
oceau  would  commuuicate  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  this  last  would  extend  itself  over  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  aud  Africa.  The  great 
valley  of  Switzerland,  that  of  the  Danube,  all 
of  Belgium,  Holland  and  the  North  of  Germany, 
Poland  and  finally  Russia,  would  be  submerged. 
The  Alps,  the  Pyreuuees,  the  Cere  ones,  the  Vos- 
ges,  the  Black  Forest,  the  Appenines,  aud  the 
centre  of  Germany  would  be  converted  into 
islands  or  peniusulas  around  which  would  be 
produced  an  amount  of  evaporation  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  wbicb  takes  place  at  present.  There 
would  fall  a  greater  quantity  of  raiu  and  snow 
iu  wiuter;  aud  a  less  amount  of  suow  and  ice 
would  be  melted  during  the  summer.  These  ef- 
fects would  bo  increased  by  the  fact  that  this 
overflowing  of  the  waters  would  moderate  very 
sensibly  the  summer  heats  of  Europe.  The  gla- 
ciers of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Pyrenees  would  then 
gradually  become  agaiu  what  they  ouce  were ; 
aud  others  would  be  formed  among  the  Vosges, 
the  Jura,  the  Cevennes,  in  Auvcrgue  and  in 
Brittany  perhaps,  which  would  grow  and  extend 
more  aud  more  until  that  should  happen  again 
which  in  fact  did  take  place  at  the  eud  of  the 
tertiary  epoch,  that  is  to  say  until  those  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  we  have  just  been 
supposing  to  be  overflowed  should  successively 
emerge  from  the  waters.  It  must  be  observed 
here  that  the  explanation  which  I  have  just  been 
seeking  to  give  of  the  origiu  aud  growth  of  gla- 
ciers, aud  then  of  their  decrease  aud  fiual  disap- 
pearance is  only  applicable  in  my  theory  to  very 
large  tracts  of  the  surface  of  our  globe;  and  that 
in  other  quarters  phenomena  of  an  exactly  op- 
posite nature  may  be  simultaneously  taking  place. 
Thus  the  emersion  of  Europe  may  coiucide  with 
the  inundation  of  a  portion  of  the  continents  of 
Africa  or  Asia;  and  in  this  event  glaciers  might 
be  produced,  or  assume  unwouted  magnitude  in 
Asia  and  Africa  whde  those  of  Europe  would 
diminish  in  size  or  gradually  disappear." 

The  phosporcscent  animalcules  of  the  soa  have 
recently  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  course  of 
investigation  aud  experiment,  which  the  sacant 
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author,  M.  Quatrefages  has  made  the  subject  of  thryhnd  censed  to  be  phoxphortscrnt.  Thin  struck 
an  interesting  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sci-  .him  a*  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  being  in 
ences.  He  calls  these  animalcules  noctilucs,  (Lat.  opposition  to  the  general  rule  of  organic  phos- 


nor,  night,  aud  lux  light).  Their  structure  he 
describes  as  very  simple  and  curious.  One 


phorescent  bodies,  which  only  become  phosphoric 
hen  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.    Tho  room  oc- 


might  imagine  them  to  be,  says  he,  little  melons  enpied  by  M.  Tessau  was  more  than  fifty  yards 
of  about  a  millemetre  (0.039U7  inch)  in  diameter,  from  the  shore.  He  compared  the  flash  of  phos- 
aud  of  which  the  stem  would  be  represented  by  phoric  light  that  illuminated  his  chamber  when 
a  small  moveable  appendix.  The  body  is  formed  the  waves  broke  upon  the  shore  to  that  of  light- 
of  a  tough  diaphanous  membrane  in  which  is  ning.  He  attempted  to  read  by  its  light,  and 
discerned  a  hardly  perceptible  opening.  Within  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  short- 
is  perceived  a  small  collection  of  granulous  mat-  ness  of  its  duration. 

ter,  semi-transparent,  from  which  start  in  all  di-  In  this  subject  was  made  the  subject  of 
rections  irregular  filaments  composed  of  the  same  special  study  by  M.  Ehreuherg.  at  Heiligeland, 
substance.  These  filaments  ramify  aud  run  into  a  Danish  island  in  the  Germau  ocean,  ucar  the 
each  other  always  touching  with  one  extremity  month  of  the  Elbe.  This  philosopher  attributed 
at  some  point  of  the  enveloping  membrane,  the  phenomena  to  the  presence  of  marine  ani- 
which  thus  appears,  as  it  were,  carpeted  inter-  (  malcules  which  he  called  mammoria,  which  he 


nally  with  an  extremely  close  net  work.  The 
substance  composing  these  filameuts  is  eminently 
contractile  in  its  character. 


supposed  to  be  provided  with  special  organs  for 
the  production  of  this  light,  as  certain  fishes  are 
known  to  be  for  the  production  of  electricity.  In 


The  brilliant  phosphoric  luminosity  of  the  this  opinion  ho  is  at  variauce  with  M.  Qua- 
ocean  was  made  the  matter  of  curious  investiga- ;  trefages  whose  experiments  aud  observations 


tion  many  years  ago  by  M.  Tessau  of  the  scien-  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  animalcule  in 
tific  corps  attached  to  the  frigate  Venus  iu  its  question  possesses  no  such  organ.    The  inveeli- 


voyage  around  the  world.  He  considered  the  gallons  of  this  gentleman  were  conducted  upon 
auimalcules,  which  are  now  knowu  to  be  the  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  French  port  of  Hou- 
cause  of  this  luminosity,  to  be  the  spawn  or  fry  logne.  They  extended  through  a  number  of 
of  fishes.  Wheu  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope,  he  j  years;  aud  were  originally  directed  exclusively 
collected  large  quantities  of  them  by  straining  sea  to  the  annrllides,  aud  ophyurts,  auimalcules  quite 
water  through  a  linen  cloth.  The  auimalcules  distinct  from  those  of  w  hich  we  are  speaking,  but 
remained  in  the  towel  and  were  so  abundaut  w  hose  larger  si/.e  renders  them  of  more  easy  ob- 
that  he  found  them  to  constitute  actually  more  I  servation.  In  reference  to  these,  the  microscope 
than  half  of  the  total  volume  of  abuckct  of  water. '  discovered  that  the  brilliant  flashes  they  emit  are 
But  his  experiments  were  made  upon  an  occa-  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  minute 
aion  when  this  phosphoric  light  was  observed  iu  suddeuly  illuminated  poiuts  which  are  to  be  re 


a  degree  quite  phenomenal.  At  those  points  of  marked  ouly  upon  the  muscles  in  action.  The 
the  sea  where  the  light  was  observed  to  be  the  flashes  are  frequent  and  brilliant  in  proportion 


strongest,  the  water  was  thick  as  a  syrup,  and  of 
a  blood  red  colour.  The  globules  examined  by 
M.  Tessau,  through  a  magnifying  glass,  presented 


with  the  energy  of  the  muscular  contraction; 
and  they  cease  altogether  w  hen  the  animal  is 
motionless,  exhausted  as  it  w  ere  by  the  frequeucy 


the  appearance  of  "  small,  transparent,  swolleu  .  of  the  luminous  discharges, 
bladders  having  near  the  surface  a  black  point  j    Touching  the  noctilucs,  the  animalcules  to 
from  which  black  streaks  radiated  in  all  direc-  which  the  sea  is  indebted  for  its  phosphorescent 
tions."    This  is  evidently  a  similar  object  to  that!  light,  M.  Quatrefages  thus  resumes  the  result  of 
described   above  by   M.   Quatrefages.  The 
"  globules"  collected  by  M.  Tessau  had  a  stroug 
fishy  smell.    Separated  in  the  mauner  above 
meutioued  from  the  water  tho  globules  appeared 
to  M.  T.  highly  phosporesceut.    The  least  agi- 
tation, the  slightest  touch  caused  them  to  emit  a 
vivid  greenish  light;  while  the  water  which  had 


his  observations  in  the  memoir  lately 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

To  facilitate  observation  the  noctilucs  w  ere 
placed  iu  a  glass  tube.  Upou  shaking  the  tube 
they  became  lumiuous  aud  by  subjecting  to  a 
magnifying  power  of  from  six  to  eight  diameters 
it  became  quite  manifest  that  with  the  great  ina- 


tbrough  the  towel  had  completely  lost  its  jority  of  the  animalcules, 


nana 


lumiuous  quality.  Pressed  gently 
the  globules  emitted  a  slight  crackling  sound  like 
that  of  snow  when  passed  belwceu  the  fingers. 
After  remaining  twelve  hours  in  the  vessel  in 
which  they  had  beeu  deposited,  those  globules 
emitted  au  intolerable  smell  of  putrid  fish ;  and 


uce  was 

only  partial ;  that  in  some  cases  it  appears  and 
disappears  alternately  upon  various  points  of 
the  body.  Beueath  the  microscope  and  uuder  a 
magnifying  power  of  ft)  diameters,  these  facts 
became  p  rfectly  evident,  aud  it  remains  demon- 
strated that  the  noctilucs  do  not  possess  a  special 
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ore  an  like  the  glow- worm,  whose  function  is  the 
production  of  light.  If  the  magnifying  power 
be  increased  to  sixty  diameters  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  the  luminous  parts  are  very  far  from 
presenting  an  equally  diffused  homogeneous  lus- 
tre. Very  minute  brilliant  points  appear  nud 
disappear,  sparkling  here  and  there,  and  upon 
borders  of  a  still  uniformly  luminous  surface 
Carrying  the  magnifying  power  to  one  hundred 
and  thence  up  to  one  hundred  and  forty  diame- 
ters, and  the  number  of  these  brilliant  poiuts  is 
perceived  to  augment  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  general  luminous  surface  or  ground  is  almost 
totally  effaced  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the  total 
lustre  emitted  by  a  nnctiluc  represents  the  sum 
of  light  formed  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  very 
•mall  sparks  or  illumination*.  The  phosphores- 
cent portions  of  the  animalcule  are,  so  to  speak, 
so  many  nebulee,  resolvable  under  sufficient  mag- 
nifying power  into  separate  lights:  only  these 
ntbuUe  instead  of  being  composed  of  fixed  stars, 
are  made  up  of  instantaneous  dashes  or  sparks. 

M.  Quatrefages  obtained  the  animalcules  by 
the  process  adopted  by  M.  Tessa u  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  straining  sea  water  through  a 
towel.  The  water  after  filtration  was  not  phos- 
phorescent. The  animalcules  collected  emitted 
a  vivid  light.  They  were  carefully  washed  in 
water  not  luminous  and  then  being  again  placed 
in  the  sea  water,  that  water  immediately  became 
again  phosphorescent.  The  experiment  proved 
that  the  light  emanated  directly  from  the  bodies 
of  the  noctilucs. 

M.  QuatrtTages  subjected  the  animalcules  to 
the  action  of  sulphuric,  azotic,  chlorhydric  and 
•ulfhydric  acids,  to  the  action  of  potash,  sal  am- 
moniac, alcohol,  ether,  spirits  of  turpentine,  salt, 
Owen's  liquid,  and  fresh  water.  Nearly  all  these 
experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, both  during  the  day  and  at  night.  They 
all  gave  very  similar  results,  differing  only  in  in- 
tensity. To  observe  during  the  day  the  effect 
produced  by  these  various  agents  he  placed  upon 
the  inferior  glass  of  his  compressor  a  drop  of 
water  containing  the  noctilucs.  By  the  side  of 
it  he  placed  a  drop  of  the  liquid  with  which  he 
was  makiog  the  experiment.  He  then  brought 
the  superior  glass  to  its  place,  aud  placed  the 
whole  beneath  the  microscope.  Bringing  the 
glasses  of  bis  instrument  gradually  together,  he 
effected  the  contact  of  the  two  drops  without 
losing  sight  of  them,  ami  was  enabled  to  observe 
the  first  effects  of  the  poison.  When  this  was 
sufficiently  powerful  bo  saw  the  ramifications  of 
the  internal  filaments  rapidly  contract,  and  break, 
one  after  another,  from  the  general  envelope. 
Altera  few  instants  all  the  filaments  were  thus 
broken  and  drawn  up  to  the  centre  from  which 
they  emanated.    The  envelope  itself  resisted  a 
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longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  according  to  the 
virulence  of  the  liquid  with  which  the  experiment 
was  being  made.  The  envelope  finally  burst. 
If  the  experiment  took  place  by  night,  a  vivid 
phosphoric  light  was  observed  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance first  upon  a  single  point  of  the  body  of 
the  animalcule.  Gradually  the  light  spread  over 
the  whole  body,  and  was  of  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  em- 
ployed. The  very  fragments  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially when  the  fragments  were  obtained  by 
crushing,  retained  their  luminous  quality  for  some 
moments.  Rut  in  no  <  ise  did  the  phosphoric 
light,  thus  violently  elicited,  reappear,  after  it 
had  once  become  extinct. 

He  placed  in  a  long  glass  tube  water  charged 
with  noctilucs.  The  tube  was  then  closed  with 
a  stopper,  through  which  a  thermometer  was  in- 
troduced ;  after  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube  was  dipped  into  water,  heated  to  about  60 
degrees  centigrade  (I7G  degrees  Fahrenheit). 
At  the  moment  of  insertion  the  animalcules  were 
giving  no  sign  of  life.  When  the  thermome- 
ter marked  ahout  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  some  of  them 
began  to  emit  light.  Soon  tbey  were  all  blazing 
with  their  greatest  lustre ;  and  it  was  indeed  a 
curious  spectacle  that,  of  these  small  luminous 
globes  ascending  and  descending  along  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tul»e,  indicating  thus  the  direction  of 
the  currents  which  had  been  established  in  the 
water  w  hich  it  contained.  When  the  thermom- 
eter indicated  a  temperature  of  ahout  40°  C. 
(104°  F.)  the  lights  went  out  one  after  the  other. 

Sparks  draw  n  directly  from  the  electrical  ma- 
chine did  not  produce  very  positive  results;  ow- 
ing probably  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  under 
which  the  experiments  took  place.    It  was  not 
so,  however,  with  Leyden  jar  or  with  Voltaic 
battery.    The  effects  of  these  were  nearly  the 
same.     Discharges  from  a  small  jar  strongly 
charged,  provoked  the   phosphorescent  light. 
Three  of  these  discharges  sufficed  to  render  the 
animalcules  subjected  to  them  luminous  over 
their  whole  body.    To  observe  the  action  of  the 
Voltaic  battery,  a  glass  capsule  was  filled  with 
water  containing  the  noctilucs.     One  of  the 
poles  was  immersed  in  the  water,  and  the  other 
!  fit  first  was  alternately  immersed  ami  withdrawn, 
j  AH  the  animalcules  became  speedily  luminous 
lover  their  whole  body.    A  continued  current 
:  produced  the  same  effect.    It  was  remarkable  in 
jail  these  experiments,  that  no  matter  which  elec- 
trode was  left  stationary,  it  was  always  toward 
the  zinc  pole  that  the  phosphorescence  com- 
menced aud  manifested  itself  w  ith  most  vivacity. 

A  long  glass  tube  was  filled  with  mercury  and 
reversed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  almost 
a  barometric  vacuum.  Ky  means  of  a  bent  glass 
pipe  there  was  then  introduced  into  the  interior 
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of  the  tube  about  2}  inches  of  the  water  con-  I  pe rhaps,  thereupon,  to  conclude  at  once  that  it  is 
taming  the  auiuialcules.  The  layer  formed  by  |  worth  nothing.  But.  uo!  its  truth  would  bo  such 
the  uoctilucs  was  about  0.15718  iuch.  Immedi-  a  mortal  reproach  to  them  that  they  may  well  bo 
ately  after  their  introduction  into  the  tube,  they  excused,  considering  human  frailty,  for  wishing 


became  totally  luminous.  The  brilliancy,  how- 
ever was  of  very  short  duration,  and  it  completely 


it  to  be  false,  aud  holdiug  it  to  be  so  until  it  shall 
be  proved  to  be  true  without  their  aid,  and  even 


disappeared.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  and  a  in  spite  of  them.  It  would  bo  unnatural  and 
quarter,  air  was  introduced  into  tho  lube;  but  coutrary  to  all  experience  aud  procedeut  for  these 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  light  could  theu  be  clici-  scientific  men  to  give  in,  and  abandon  promptly, 
ted  from  the  noctilucs.  [even  in  face  of  manifest  truth,  the  doctrines  they 

Four  glass  tubes  filled  with  water  containing  1  have  taught,  the  errors  they  have  cherished  du- 
thc  noctilucs  were  placed  side  by  side.  After  a  j  ring  their  whole  lives.  The  history  of  Harvey's 
moment  or  two,  a  portion  of  oxygen  was  intro-  great  discovery  is  full  of  painful  instruction  upon 
duced  into  one  of  the  tubes;  hydrogeu  into  this  subject. 

another;  carbonic  acid  into  a  third  ;  and  chlorine  Before  dismissing  astronomers  and  astronomy, 
into  the  fourth.  The  action  of  the  first  three  let  me  just  mention  that  the  distinguished  Rus- 
gascs  was  exactly  similar  and  the  same  iu  all  wian  savant,  r?truve.  has  been  making  the  newly 
respects  with  that  of  atmospheric  air.  The  |  discovered  planet  AV/;/unr,  and  its  satellite,  the 
globules  ascending  in  the  tubes,  emitted  a  trail-  subject  of  special  study.    It  results  from  his  ob- 


sitory  phosphoric  light,  caused  by  the  agitation 
of  the  water.  Chlorine,  on  tho  contrary,  imme- 
diately determined  the  phenomena  observed  to 
have  been  produced  by  all  irritating  agcuts. 
The  light  emitted  was  vivid,  continuous,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  body;  but  it  was  of  short 
duration,  and  was  very  rapidly  extinguished 


servations  that  the  mass  of  Neptune  is  equal  to 
j^rpart  of  that  of  the  sun;  a  weight  much 

superior  to  that  ascribed  to  it  by  the  English 
observers.     The  revolution  of  its  satellite  is 
performed  in  5  days,  21  hours,  aud  8  minutes. 
The  Academy  of  Scicucea  of  Paris  have  just 


At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  lubes  awarded  the  Lalautle-tned.il  to  the  distinguished 
were  shaken.  That  iuto  which  the  chlorine  had  young  Italian  astronomer,  GV/jmari*.-for  thodiseov- 
beeu  introduced  gave  no  signs  whatever  of  jery  made  by  him  on  the  14th  April,  1849,  of  the  lit- 
phosphorescence.  The  other  three  might  have  .  tie  planet  Hygtia,  one  of  the  little  group  revolving 
been  taken  for  tubes  containing  merely  a  quau-  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Thcas- 


tity  of  air  globules. 

•  •  •  •  • 

]  had  prepared  for  insertion  here,  a  notice  that 
would  have  occupied  two  entire  pages  of  the 
Mtastngrr,  descriptive  of  a  uew  astronomical  the- 
ory which  has  just  been  made  the  matter  of  n  stout 
volume.  It  makes  the  sun  not  only  the  centre  of 
our  system,  and  the  grand  source  of  attraction 
and  heat,  but  also  the  prime  movtr  of  all  the 
planets,  by  the  force  of  its  rotary  motion  com- 
bined with  attraction.  It  proposes  to  efface  com- 
pletely from  all  scientific  books  the  known  idea 
of  an  original  mysterious  impression  of  motion 
in  a  straight  line  impressed  upon  planets,  which 
became  n  circular  motion  by  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion. The  new  theory  is  broached  by  a  man 
quite  unknown  in  the  scientific  world;  and  is  so 
paradoxical,  that,  just  before  closing  my  letter,  I 
have  concluded  to  withdraw  what  I  had  written, 
and  submit  the  theory  to  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation before  giving  it  the  honor  of  publicity  in 
your  columns.  If,  upon  examination.  I  do  not 
conclude  to  put  it  away  as  of  no  value,  it  shall 
have  a  prominent  place  iu  my  next  letter.  The 
theory  made  its  first  appearance  about  two  weeks 
since.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  created  yet 
much  sensation  in  the  scientific  world.  Arago 
and  Leverrier  are  sileut  respecting  it.    I  ought 


tronomical  prize  for  18o0  was  awarded  conjointly 
to  the  same  M.  (Jasparisand  to  the  English  astron- 
omer Mr.  Hind,  for  the  discovery  by  them  of  three 
new  planets  all  of  tho  same  group;  vi-/„  Partfu- 
nope,  on  the  llth  May,  by  M.  ftasparis,  Victoria* 
ou  the  l:tth  September,  by  Mr.  Hind,  aud  a 
third,  the  name  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  dis- 
covered on  the  2nd  November,  by  M.  Oasparis. 

The  prize  in  Mechanics  (fr.  1,800)  was  awarded 
to  M.  Lesbros  for  his  inventions  and  experiments 
in  experimental  hydraulics. 

A  prize  of  1000  fr.  was  also  given  to  MM. 
Maurel  and  Jayet  for  thoir  ingenious  and  labori- 
ously invented  Calculating  Machine. 

M.  Hurtant  received  a  prize  of  1000  fr.  for  his 
memoir  upon  the  physiological  aud  therapeutic 
effects  of  the  emanations  from  tobacco  as  ob- 
served upou  tho  workmen  in  the  manufactories 
ofTaris.  W.  W.  M. 


COINCIDENCE. 
England  on  who.««  Empire  the  miiu  never  *et§.  See 
WeliMer.  It  was  u*cd  previously  by  either  Burke  or 
MnekititoHh.  A  curious  parallelism  U,  however,  furuUh- 
eel  hy  Amtuiunu*  Marecllinii?,  who  .'u\*,  in  xpeukiug  of 
the  immen«e  Itindetl  cMnlc«of  the  wenlthy  Romans  " qn<c 
a  prima  ad  ultimvm  totem  $e  nbundc  jaetiUtnl  potti- 
Here"    Auun.  Murcell.  lib.  xiv.  c.  vi.  $  15.  H. 
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A  COMPLAINT. 


BT  SUSAX  ARCHER  TALLKV. 

Ah,  that  my  soul  might  melt  itself  away, 

Into  its  own  ideal, 
Or  that  its  fair  ere a  lions  might  become 

The  living  real. 

Its  life  i«  with  its  loveliness  oppressed — 

Beauty  too  finely  wrought ; 
And  rate  utter  weariness  sink*,  down, 

O'crburlhcned  with  it*  thought. 

Tbourht  that  goes  brooding  through  the  summer  hours, 

Aod  through  the  wintry  day, 
With  never  voice  to  give  its  meaning  forth — 

With  never  work  nor  play. 

I  stand  alone  beside  the  Sea  of  Life — 

Upon  the  desolate  shore  ; 
I  bear  the  mellow  mu pic  of  its  chimes — 

I  bear  its  angry  roar. 

I  long  to  mingle  in  that  eager  strife, 

Or  in  that  careless  play — 
To  breajtt  tbe  bouuding  billows' angry  strife, 

Or  yield  tne  to  their  sway. 


that  sea — upon  that  lonely  shore, 
A  glimmering  twilight  gleams, 
And  shadowy  shapes  move  ever  to  and  fro, 
Like  e'er-rctuming  dmima. 


I  call  to  tbem — they  slowly  pass 
With  Cunt  and  cold  replies ; 

I  find  no  loving  on  their  icy  lips, 
No  cheering  in  their  eyes. 


me  by 


And  nil  night  long  ray  troubled  spirit  wakes 

And  wanders  far  a  way, 
Where  wailing  winds  make  melancholy  moan 

Amid  tbe  pine  lope  grey. 

Where  mournfully  the  sullen  shadows  brood 

In  some  enchanted  grove, 
Or  floats  the  liquid  moonlight  to  and  fro 

As  the  trembling  branches  move. 

And  images  of  terror  fill  my  brain 

More  desolate  than  these  : — 
Of  lurid  gleams  of  light,  that  stream  afar 

O  cr  frozen  polar  i 


Or  of  some  vessel  with  its  ghastly  crew, 

Locked  in  with  icy  burs  ; 
Where  only  broods  the  lonely  albatrosa 

Above  tbe  crumbling  spars. 

I  strive  in  vain  to  ca«t  the  weight  aside 

That  broods  upon  my  bream  ; 
Aod  like  a  wearied  dove  my  spirit  yearns 

For  quietude  und  real. 

Not  death — the  cold,  the  voiceless  and  the  stern,  

Not  this  my  soul  doth  crave — 
I  torn  in  deeper  sadness  from  the  cold 

Dim  quiet  of  the  grave. 

But  life  that  flows  in  rapture  through  the  heart, 
"i  in  every 


That  flndcth  pleasure  in  its  own 
Of  human  joy  and  pain. 

Ah,  that  my  soul  might  melt  itself  away 

Into  its  own  ideal, 
Or<hat  its  fair  creations  might  become 

The  living  reel! 

Richmond. 


RULES  OF  LIVING. 

From  the  German  of  A.  von  Platen, 
1. 

Read  frequently  the  following  precepts ;  im- 
press tbcm  carefully  upon  your  mind,  aod  let 
your  purpose  of  living  by  them  ever  grow  firmer 
and  livelier,  and  let  tbem  be  lo  you  more  invio- 
lable than  an  oatb. 


Let  your  religion  be  that  of  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable men.  Let  it  consist  in  faith  in  tbe  great 
all  pervading  Spirit,  whose  body  we  call  tbe 
world  :  in  faitb  iu  a  Providence,  whose  guiding 
and  directing  presence  is  clearly  manifested  in  aU 
tbe  events  of  your  life. 

3. 

Permit  no  doubt,  nor  doubter  to  perplex  you. 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  conceivable  that  you, 
with  human  understanding  should  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  Deity  and  the  original  creation 
of  things,  since  you  can  survey  only  so  small  a 
part  of  the  universe,  and  can  perceive  that  ouly 
through  the  senses  and  externally.  "  No  created 
mind,"  says  Haller,  justly,  "penetrates  tbe  inte- 
rior of  nature." 


Do  not,  however,  on  this  account  consider 
yourself  bound  to  receive  as  true,  whatever  has 
been  handed  down  by  men.  The  moment  that 
you  are  obliged  to  reject  reason,  your  faith  will 
cease  to  have  any  definite  aim  or  limit.  You 
might  then  meet  the  fate  of  that  English  Bishop 
who  was  not  content  with  tbe  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  who,  in  the  excellent  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising his  faith,  carried  it  so  far  as  to  believe 
even  fairy  tales. 

5. 

A  belief  in  Providence,  of  which  you  can  never 
arrive  at  any  material  perception,  is  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  limited  nature  of  human  fac- 
ulties, but,  think  not  that  God  can  require  of  you 
to  receive  that  which  contradicts  souud  reason, 
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which  bo  himself  ha*  given  you,  aud  through 
which  you  beloug  to  him. 

6. 

Communicate  your  principle*  only  to  those 
who  are  animated  hy  piinilsir  views.  Do  uot  as- 
sail the  prevailing  doctrines  of  religion.  You 
will  convince  no  one  who  docs  not  convince  him- 
self. The  reformation  of  the  world  advanceaat 
a  alow  pace:  let  time  perform  its  work.  All 
projects  of  suddvu  eulighleumeut  have  proved 
abortive. 

7. 

Never  engage  iu  so-called  religious  disputes : 
break  off  ouch  a  conversation  as  soou  as  au  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  is  presented. 

8. 

The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  will  necessa- 
rily lead  you  to  the  belief  of  the  spirit's  immor- 
tality, without  which  life  would  be  without  mean- 
ing. The  soul  does  not  leave  the  body,  as  is 
commonly  said.  hut  the  body,  heing  subject  to 
decay  and  death  hy  reason  of  its  materiality,  for- 
sakes the  soul ;  and  although  the  latter  contin- 
ues to  exist,  its  operations  must  he  hidden  from 
our  view  as  soon  as  our  bodily  orgnuism  has  de- 
nied its  functions.  The  stagnation  ot  the  life- 
juices,  the  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels,  a 
leaden  bullet  or  poisonous  plant,  which  are  de 
structive  to  the  body,  st.iud  iu  too  slight  a  rela- 
tion with  the  thinking  faculty,  are  too  little  homo- 
geneous with  it,  to  bo  able  to  cause  it  the  smallest 
injury. 

9. 

Your  reason  which  is.  as  it  were,  an  emanation 
of  tho  spirit  of  the  world,  would  uot  be  able  to 
err  were  it  not.  iu  au  iucoinprchcusihle  manner, 
united  with  the  body  aud  limited  hy  it.  The 
more,  therefore,  the  reason  is  influenced  by  bodily 
motives  nud  aflectious,  the  less  you  should  trust  it. 

10. 

Negloct  not  the  body,  Tom  which  your  whole 
earthly  existence  depeuds.  Inform  yourself  of 
what  is  beneficial,  and  what  is  pernicious  to  it. 
Despise  it  uot ;  but  on  the  other  baud  also  con- 
sider what  an  inert,  useless  and  mouldering  mass 
it  is,  as  soou  as  it  lacks  life,  its  auimatiug  princi- 
ple. 

11. 

Do  not  torment  yourself  with  conjectures  about 
a  future  existence.  As  soon  as  you  have  learned 
to  keep  the  purposes  of  the  present  one  always 
before  your  eyes,  your  life  is  consummated,  even 
though  death  should  remove  you  in  the  midst  or 
your  hopes  and  plans. 


12. 

Let  the  object  of  your  life  be,  improvement  in 
what  is  good.  All  is  good  which  contributes  to 
the  health  of  your  own  body  aud  mind,  and  that 
of  others. 

13. 

For  the  perception  of  the  good,  a  sincere  de- 
sire is  sufficient.  But  it  is  only  hy  reflection  and 
observation  of  ourselves  that  we  attain  to  that 
rapid  penetration  and  that  nice  power  of  distinc- 
tion, w  hich  are  so  necessary  in  the  manifold  aud 
complicated  events  of  life. 

14. 

Never  lose  sight  of  that  aim  of  life,  not  even 
in  little  things.  Believe  that  no  action  is  so  in- 
significant 'hat  some  virtue  may  not  he  promoted 
hy  it.  In  bodily  suffering  and  disagreeable  oc- 
cupations, exercise  at  least  patience,  of  which 
tnau  stands  so  much  and  so  frequently  in  need, 
aud  which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  ill  humor. 

15. 

The  good  man  contributes  to  the  welfare  of 
others  not  alone  by  positive  act  and  instruction, 
i  But  his  life  resembles  a  fruit-hearing  shade  tree, 
by  which  each  passer-by  finds  shelter  and  re- 
freshment, which  disinterestedly  aud  even  invol- 
untarily scatters  happy  germs  upon  the  surround- 
ing soil,  whereby  it  produces  what  is  like  aud 
similar  itself. 

16. 

Whatever  yon  do,  trust  in  Providence  and  also 
in  yourself.  One  of  these  will  seldom  benefit 
you  without  the  other;  but  both  united  will  ex- 
tricate you  from  every  dilemma,  encourage  you 
iu  every  undertaking. 

17. 

Should  any  misfortune  threaten  to  plunge  you 
into  tho  deep  gloom  of  despondency,  stimulate 
your  courage  by  an  effort  of  your  god -like  nature. 
What  can  fell  him  to  the  earth,  whose  will  is  free, 
and  subject  to  none? 

18. 

Shun  no  toil,  as  the  wise  Seneca  says,  to  make 
yourself  remarkable  by  some  talent  or  other. 

19. 

Yet  do  not  devote  yourself  to  one  branch  ex- 
clusively. Strive  to  get  clear  notions  about  all. 
Give  up  no  science  entirely,  for  science  is  but  one. 

20. 

Follow  also  the  counsel  of  Garve  :  acquire  the 
art  and  skill  to  render  the  whole  man  at  least 
tolerable,  although  you  may  gain  your  real  repu- 
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in  tbe  world  by  a  single  part  only.    To  a 
'  man  this  attaiomeut  is  obligatory. 

21. 

Let  your  watch- words  bo  constant  activity 
aod  daily  contemplation  of  yourself  and  the  ways 
of  God.    These  will  guard  you  agaiust  every 


22. 

Allow  yourself,  moreover,  as  much  recreation 
a*  i*  needful  for  you,  but  not  more,  unless  you 
would  reap  the  reward  of  disagreeable  feelings. 

23. 

Force  yourself  in  the  evil  hour  to  no  labor, 
eicept  it  be  a  positive  duty.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  fly  procrastination,  which  Young  justly 
eaJ!s  the  thief  «»i  time.  These  rules  have  their 
exceptions,  uot  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

24. 

Introduce  changes  in  your  reading  and  studies. 
Who  read*  but  little  at  a  time,  retains  that  little 
tbe  better. 

25. 

Guard  against  reading  too  much  or  too  rapidly. 
Read  rather  with  attention ;  lay  tbe  book  often 
down;  impress  on  your  miud  what  you  have 
read  and  reflect  upon  it. 

26. 

Weigh  every  step  that  you  are  about  to  take, 
whenever  your  passions  become  involved.  How 
often  do  things  assume  a  different  aspect,  when 
they  are  fairly  considered. 

27. 

On  tbe  other  hand  be  prompt  and  decided  in 
•Jl  that  yoo  have  ascertained  to  be  clear  of  doubt, 
irreproac  hable  aud  iu  accordance  with  duty,  atid 
ia  h  hicb  you  can  in  no  wise  fear  misconstruction. 

28. 

Maintain  your  name  blameless  and  deliver  it 
pure  and  staiuless  to  posterity.  Let  no  end  in- 
duce a  resort  to  questionable  means. 

29. 

In  all  things  study  moderation,  a  virtue  more 
difficult  thau  it  appears,  but  more  necessary  than 
any  other.  Tbiuk  not  however  that  any  thing 
ba*v  can  be  ennobled  by  moderation. 

30. 

Diminish  your  wants  as  far  as  may  be  in  order 
to  preserve  your  freedom  as  far  as  possible.  Many 
says  Horace,  would  serve  to  all  eternity 
learu  to  live  upon  a  little. 


31. 

Upon  the  sea  of  destiny  surrender  not  your 
boat  to  the  waves,  but  row  yourself;  yet  do  not 
row  unskilfully.    Once  more  reflect. 

32. 

Bo  prepared  for  the  worst.  Never  let  your 
sorrows  get  tbe  mastery  over  you  ;  conceal  them 
always.  Those  thing*,  gays  La  Bruyere,  which 
are  most  wished  for.  do  not  happen,  or  if  they 
happen,  it  is  not  at  the  time  and  in  tho  circum- 
stances when  they  would  have  given  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

33. 

Be  always  frank  and  true,  and  spurn  every 
sort  of  affectation  and  disguise.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  confess  your  ignorance  and  awkwardness. 
Confide  your  faults  aud  follies  to  but  few. 

34. 

Observe,  hear,  and  be  silent.  Judge  little,  in- 
quire much. 

35. 

Be  not  deterred  by  unfavorable  appearances, 
provided  your  intentions  are  good.  Re  uot  too 
proud  to  dissipate  a  prejudice  that  happens  to 
attach  to  you.  whenever  it  lies  in  your  power. 
If  it  does  not,  entrench  yourself  withiu  your 
virtue,  as  Horace  says. 

36. 

When  low-spirited,  remain  rather  alone.  In 
company  ho  as  cheerful  as  possible.  It  is  incredi- 
ble to  what  an  extent  a  gloomy  aud  surly  deport- 
ment can  disfigure — how  prepossessing  cheerful- 
ness is. 

sr. 

When  you  are  in  ill  humour,  ask  yourself  seri- 
ously :  W'hat  is  the  cause  of  my  vexation  ?  May 
it  not  be  dispelled  ?  What  shall  I  do?  In  most 
cases  au  earnest  effort  will  be  successful. 

38. 

Be  punctual.  Admit  tin  disorder  in  your  effects 
and  papers.  Look  over  your  papers  from  time 
to  time,  destroying  those  that  are  useless. 

30. 

Appear  rather  too  liberal  than  too  economical, 
but  never  lavish.  Economize  iu  little  thiugs. 
Learu  self-denial. 

40. 

In  a  strait  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  decide 
unhesitatingly  for  the  truth.    Caudour  is  always 
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41. 

Be  strictly  on  your  guard  against  the  riding*  of 
auger.  Never  vent  your  displeasure  against 
those  who  can  not  or  dare  not  retort. 

42. 

Camptscr  mtnttm.  Restrain  your  self-will.  An 
opportunity  will  not  be  wanting  for  exhibiting 
your  firmness.  Banish  obstinacy,  however,  from 
where  it  does  not  belong. 

43. 

Let  your  repentance  bo  a  lively  will,  a  firm 
resolution.  Complaints  and  mourning  over  past 
errors  avail  nothing. 

44. 

When  you  wake  in  the  morning,  think  over  the 
day.  Eudeavor  to  look  at  the  bright  side,  though 
unpleasant  busiucs*  lies  before  you. 

45. 

Keep  a  journal;  the  utility  of  it  is  manifold, 
as  is  also  the  pleasure.  Make  it,  however,  a 
point  of  duty  to  be  rigidly  candid.  Let  it  not  be 
to  you  merely  a  remembrancer,  but  a  means  of 
self-knowledge. 

46. 

In  respect  to  poetry,  write  little.  Do  not  neg- 
lect for  it  any  more  important  work  ;  do  not  iu- 
dulge,  except  you  feel  an  irresistible  impulse. 
Keep  every  production  long  to  your.-<  !  f  and  spare 
not  the  file  to  make  it  complete  Follow  in  this 
the  rule  that  Horace  gives. 

47. 

Submit  your  writings  to  people  who  can  and 
will  judge  of  them  impartially.  If  in  their  judg- 
ment you  write  invito  Minerva,  forswear  the 
muses  forever. 

48. 

Preserve  cleanliness  of  mind  under  all  circum- 
stances. Guard  against  the  follies  of  love.  Al- 
low due  importance  to  first  impressions,  hut  do 
not  let  y«m  -elf  bo  carried  away  by  them.  Study 
physiognomy  in  indifferent  persons,  but  not  in 
those  for  whom  you  begin  to  feel  affection,  for  in 
that  case  it  will  assuredly  mislead  you.  Shun 
all  self-deception.  Accustom  yourself  to  esteem 
ouly  inward  and  acknowledged  worth,  and  to 
regard  the  exterior  rather  »s  a  snare  for  your 
freer  judgment.  Do  not  delude  yourself  by  fine- 
sounding  words,  by  self-created  idols.  When- 
ever you  resist  the  illusion  its  power  for  mischief 
is  past.  Only  will  to  forget  and  you  can.  Do 
not  therefore  avoid  persous  that  might  become 
dangerous  for  you;  rather  seek  to  kuow  tbem 


better.  This  will  either  cure  you  or  prove  your 
love  well  placed.  Resolve  firmly  to  overcome 
the  timidity  which  their  presence  inspires  and 
much  will  be  gaiued.  Above  all  do  not  think 
upon  the  absent. 

40. 

For  this  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  yon 
should  be  master  of  your  thoughts.  Difficult  as 
it  may  be  not  to  indulge  one's  darliug  ideas,  be 
determined  nevertheless  to  strive  against  them. 
Should  they  intrude  themselves  duriug  your 
walks,  take  a  book  along  with  you  aud  read  with 
atteutiou.  But  read  something  that  will  change 
the  tone  of  your  mind,  uot  I'etrarcb  for  example, 
nor  Pastor  Fido,  which  would  only  make  it  worse. 

50. 

Attend  scrupulously  to  the  duties  which  your 
situation  imposes  on  you ;  but  bear  also  in  mind 
that  you  have  especially  to  care  for  your  improve- 
ment as  a  man. 

51. 

Take  a  benevolent  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
humanity  and  its  progress,  as  well  as  the  welfare 
of  individuals.    Be  sensible  to  the  claims  of  all. 

52. 

Let  the  judgment  of  the  multitudo  make  you 
refloct,  but  never  despair. 

53. 

Visit  nobody,  says  Krigge.and  let  nobody  leave 
your  dwelliug  without  saying  to  him  something 
obliging  or  instructive,  or  giving  him  something 
for  the  way. 

54. 

Leave  every  company,  every  man  and  every 
house  iu  such  a  way  that  you  need  not  dread 
meetiug  or  vusitiug  them  again. 

•55  • 

Receive  with  politeness  and  kindness  all  who 
address  you  whether  indifferent  acquaintances  or 
strangers:  but  be  uot  forward  to  make  advances. 
Rather  be  reserved  and  distant,  until  you  have 
good  reason  for  cultivating  a  closer  intimacy. 

50. 

Observe  the  same  rule  with  new  acquaintances. 
Never  be  enthusiastic  for  them,  although  they 
may  please  you.  Never  give  them  your  confi- 
dence. Do  uot  talk  with  them  about  yourself 
(as,  iu  general,  you  should  speak  of  yourself  as 
sparingly  as  possible)  nor  monopolize  the  con- 
versation. If  they  are  really  like  you,  you  will 
besure  to  become  better  acquainted. 
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rao«t  trifling  talker.  You  will  gain  by  it.  partly 
in  the  esteem  of  the  man,  ami  partly  by  what  he 
says,  always  more  than  by  beiug  absent-minded. 


It  is  good  to  ho  often  alone,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  do  uot  shun  society.  You  live  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  amongst  men. 

GO. 

Seek  to  make  yourself  acceptable  in  every 
company,  but  not  to  shine. 

70. 

Attend  insipid  assemblies  and  play-clubs  as 


Do  not  imagine  that  every  person  that  lays 
claim  to  your  sympathy  at  the  first  moment,  is 
made  for  you,  for  experience  contradicts  it. 

58. 

Be  the  mora  confiding  with  your  friends.  Do 
everything  for  them  that  lies  iu  your  power. 
For  Pope  was  right  iu  saying  that  when  we  de- 
duct what  others  feel  and  think,  our  joys  sicken 
sod  fame  sinks.  Let  no  threats,  no  fate  iuduce 
jou  to  forsake  your  friends. 

59. 

Trust  them,  for  without  confidence  never  do 
two  person,  really  get  near  to  each  other.     On  j He,,lom  ™  P««»'«»lo.    Iu  v  isit*  of  ceremony  be 
tbe  other  haud  keep  sacred  not  only  every  secret  j  sPanug« 

71. 

Avoid  drinking  revels;  or  in  case  yon  can  not 
entirely  refuse,  withdraw  at  least  after  the  first 
half  hour. 

72. 

Avoid  cards  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  never 
be  accouuted  a  shame  if  you  do  not  play. 

73. 

In  your  intercourse  with  the  femalo  sex  nevrr 
let  yourself  down  to  them  like  a  silly  coxcomb; 
rather  seek  to  elevate  them  to  yon.  Abstain 
from  fulsome  tlattery,  yet  show  them  certain  un- 
important attentions  that  one  may  neglect  with 
men.    Never  appear  to  prefer  one  lady  alone. 

74. 
itencss 


confided  to  you,  but  also  every  word  uot  proper 
for  all  to  hear. 

60. 

Never  read  other  people's  papers,  letters  or 
journals  that  happen  to  lie  in  your  way. 

61. 

See  your  friends  neither  too  often  nor  too  sel- 
dom. 

62. 

Promise  little,  particularly  in  small  matters, 
but  keep  your  promises  in  spito  of  all  hin- 
drances. Do  not  place  reliance  in  the  promises 
of  those  that  you  do  not  kuow  well. 

63. 

Better  trust  too  much  than  mistrust.    Believel     s      ;     n       ;   , :;-,,„....    »   I 

not  with  La  Rochefoucauld  and  his  followers  that  courte8y  belter  do  too  |UtIo  thatl  too  much, 
all  men  and  all  their  words  and  actions,  are  regu- 
lated simply  by  their  interest,  if  indeed  you  deem 
yourself  capable  of  a  disinterested  action. 


64. 

Epistolary  correspondence  is  as  pleasant  as  it 
is  profitable,  but  do  uot  extend  it  so  far  as  to 
make  it  burthensome.  Continue  no  correspond- 
ence out  of  politeuess.  if  you  cau  avoid  it. 

65. 

From  vulgar  people,  persons  without  breeding 
or  education  maintain  a  cold,  yet  by  no  means 
haughty  distance.  For,  as  an  oriental  proverb 
has  it,  cold  aloue  resiraius  slime  so  as  uot  to  soil 
the  foot. 

66. 

Be  more  polite  to  inferiors  than  superiors. 

67. 

Follow  the  precept  of  Marcus  Aurolius:  of 
liiteuing  attentively  to  every  one,  even  to  tbe 


Never  talk  when  you  do  not  feel  inclined.  Ex- 
press yourself  frankly  and  candidly  where  you 
visit.  People  will  become  accustomed  to  your 
manner. 


Discard  all  loud  and  boisterous  deportment. 
Never  indulge  in  censure  or  ridicule  of  any  ono 
iu  the  presence  of  persons  not  in  your  confidence. 
You  are  never  sure,  even  when  they  concur  with 
you,  that  they  will  not  betray  you,  especially  in 
moments  of  excitement. 

76. 

Spare  the  foolish  and  mischievous  as  long  as 
candor  aud  your  own  dignity  permit. 

77. 

He  never  bashful  and  embarrassed  without 
cause.  All  with  whom  you  can  have  to  do  are 
men  like  you,  and  have  their  follies  and  weak- 
nesses. The  wiser  and  better  among  them  you 
have  surely  no  reason  to  dread.    As  soon  as  you 
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ANTONINA.' 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  readers  have  already 


have  confidence  in  yourself,  says  Goethe,  you 
kuow  bow  to  live. 

78. 

Learn  to  talk,  but  learn  also  to  listen.  Speak 
your  own  language  free  from  provincialisms  and  |  matle  themselves  familiar  with  this  highly  inter- 
grammatical  errors.  It  is  the  lowest  grade  of  novel,  for  we  have  no  intention  to  dwell 
education.  al  ,','s  ,,me  upon  the  plot  of  ihe  story,  the  de- 
lineation of  characters,  or  the  antithetical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  work.  Iu  these  respects  it  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  some  slight  objections,  but  it  in 
still  more  certaiidy  entitled  to  the  w  armest  com- 
mendations for  numerous  and  striking  excellen- 
cies. Its  principal  merit,  however,  consists  in 
its  accuracy  and  verisimilitude  as  a  graphic  por- 
traiture of  an  attractive  and  important  period  of 
history — albeit  ouo  which  has  hitherto  met  with 
but  little  attention  and  regard.  It  is  principally 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  design  making 
our  present  remarks  on  Antonina;  and  we  hope 
those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  our 
remarks,  will  pardon  us  for  once  the  enormity  of 
employing  a  uovel  as  a  text  for  au  historical  dis- 
quisition. 

"The  Fall  of  Rome"  must  always  constitute 
one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  which  the 
page  of  history  can  offer  to  the  student.  Its  im- 
mediate connection  with  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern civilization,  as  being  the  bridge  which  unites 
them,  iuvtsU  it  with  a  more  ready  interest  than 
can  be  expected  to  attach  to  almost  any  other 
portion  of  ancient  story.  The  solemn  signifi- 
cance, too,  of  its  teachings,  (especially  iu  a  pe- 
riod of  social  convulsion,  like  that  in  v»  hich  our 
lot  is  cast.)  entitles  it  to  the  most  careful  and 
diligent  regard.  The  causes  and  phenomena  of 
the  gradual  decay  and  slow  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Kmpire  merit  the  same  profound  scrutiny 
aud  philosophic  appreciation  that  have  been  be- 
stowed by  Machiavelli  aud  Niebuhr  upon  the  rise 
of  the  Republic.  Ammianua.  Join. unlet*,  aud 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  History,  miserable 
as  the  last  undoubtedly  are,  may  be  made  to  us 
suggestive  of  present,  practical,  political  wis- 
dom, not  less  valuable  than  that  which  the  great 
Florentine  drew  from  the  earlier  books  of  l,ivy. 
It  was  not  altogether  an  empty  or  arrogant  fancy 
of  Zosimus  that  his  history  might  present  tha 
necessary  counterpart  and  complement  of  the 
history  of  Poly  bins.  His  mistake  lay.  not  in  any 
misapprehension  of  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  the  task,  but  iu  over-estimating  his  capacity  to 
execute  it.  Aud  yet  the  fragmentary  and  unfin- 
ished form,  in  which  his  work  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  censure  which 


To  One  in  Affliction. 

Dear  friend!  if  word  of  mine  could  seal 
The  bitter  fount  of  nil  thy  tears. 
And,  through  the  future's  cloudy  years, 

Some  glimpse  of  suushiiic  yet  reveal — 

That  won!  I  might  not  dare  to  speak : 

A  father's  sorrow  o'er  his  ( Lild 

So  suered  seems  and  undented, 
To  bid  it  cease  wc  u.  n  not  seek. 

Thy  little  boy  has  passed  away 

From  mortal  tight  and  mortal  love, 
To  join  ibe  shining  c  hoir  above 

And  dwell  amid  the  perfect  day ;  * 

All  robed  in  spotless  innocence, 
And  fittest  tor  celestial  things, 
O'crshadowed  by  her  rustling  wings 

The  augcl  softly  led  him  hence  : 

As  pure  as  if  the  gentle  rain 

Of  his  baptismal  morn  had  sought 
His  bosom's  depths,  und  ewy  thought 

Had  sweetly  cleansed  from  earthly  stuin: 

Such  blest  assurance  brings,  1  know, 
To  bleeding  hearts  but  sud  relief — 
The  dark  and  troubled  tide  of  "rief 

Mutt  have  its  painful  ebb  and  How — 

And  most  of  all  when  thou  dost  plod, 

Alone,  upon  these  wintry  ditys, 

Along  the  old  familiar  ways 
Wherein  Am  little  teet  have  trod. 

And  thou  dost  treasure  up  his  words, 
The  fragments  of  his  earnest  lalk, 
On  some  remembered  morning  walk, 

When,  at  the  soug  of  earliest  birds, 

He'd  ask  of  thee,  with  charmed  look, 
And  stnilo  upon  his  features  •jireail, 
Whose  cur  i.il  hand  the  biid*  had  fed, 

And  filled  the  c  er-rutiuing  brook  T 

Or  viewing,  from  the  distant  glade, 
The  dim  horizon  round  his  home, 
With  Mninlcsl  speech  and  air  would  como 

And  ask  why  were  the  mountains  made  f 

Be  strong,  my  friend,  these  days  of  doom 
Are  but  the  threads  of  darkest  hue, 
That  daily  enter  to  renew 

The  warp  of  the  Eternal  Loom. 

And  when  to  us  it  shall  be  ^iven 

In  joy  to  tre  the  other  ttiilr, 

These  threads  the  brightest  shall  abide 
In  the  fair  tapestries  of  Heaven! 

J.  R.  T. 


•  AhtO!»ina  ;  Or  the  Fall  of  Rome.  A  Romance  of 
the  Fifth  Centnrv.  Br  H'.  M  i/***  Collint  :  Author  of 
the  '  Life  of  William  Colli**,  R.  A:  New  York.  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  1800. 
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might  Dot  have  been  justified  if  his  history  had  | 
been  complete.    Certain  it  is,  that  the  labour  j 
coo  template  J  by  Zosimus  is  one  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  our  age  to  accomplish  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial* furnished  to  our  bauds  may  permit;  for 
in  the  present  condition  of  European  society, 
ami  iu  the  present  agitation  of  our  own,  there  is 
a  more  urgent  necessity  to  study  the  course  of 
■ational  decline  than  to  follow  the  progress  of 
national  growth.    But  the  phenomena  of  na- ' 
tiooal  dissolution  are  exhibited  most  clearly,  and 
on  the  grandest  scale,  by  the  history  of  Home 
from  Cipsar  to  Justiniau ;  and  it  is  therefore  iu 
this  direction  that  our  eyes  must  be  turned.  It 
is  on  that  large  and  diversified  canvass  that  wc 
are  beat  able  to  trace  the  intimate  connection  be-  j 
tween  social  progress  and  social  disorganization, ! 
between  material  wealth  and  popular  distress,  I 
between  national  aggrandizement  aud  political 
corruption,  between  the  decline  of  religious  faith 
the  destruction  of  all  the  elements  of  per- 


anc 


manent  national  vitality.  It  is  there,  too.  that 
best  contemplate  the  headlong  and  im- 
tendency  to  ruin  which  accompanied  the 
decay  of  public  and  private  virtue.  A  diligent 
examination  of  these  times  also  conveys  the  im- 
portant lesson,  that  the  germs  of  new  life  are  al- 
ways to  be  discovered  among  the  debris  of  an- 
cient organizations;  that  in  the  rotteuness  and 
putrescence  of  effete  institutions  spring  the  roots 
of  a  new  creation ;  that  the  destruction  of  our 
system  of  civilization  does  not  merely  clear  the 
ground  for  another,  but  furnishes  the  seeds,  and 
the  necessary  conditions  for  their  germination  ; 
and  that  we  must  look  in  the  chambers  of  the 
dead  and  the  dying  for  the  budding  sigus  of  a 
coming  resurrection  to  a  higher,  au  ampler,  and 
a  nobler  existeuce. 


rations  would  render  it  difficult 
to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  that  light, 
which  the  attentive  study  of  this  period  is  calcu- 
lated to  furoisb  to  any  extended  or  profound  sys- 
tem of  social  and  political  philosophy.  Yet  it  is 
singular  that,  notwithstanding  these  high  claims, 
it  has  met  so  rarely  with  suitable  appreciation. 
Montesquieu  and  Gibbon,  almost  aloue  of  mod- 
ern scholars,  seemed  to  have  recognized  its  im- 
portance, for  Guizot's  retrospective  view  does 
not  extend  sufficiently  far :  and  these  great  au- 
thors have  certainly  left  behiud  tbem  much  more 
for  the  accomplishment  of  others  than  they  have 
themselves  achieved.  The  gleauings  to  be  gath- 
ered after  the  reapers  have  passed  over  the  field, 
promise  to  be  both  more  valuable  and  more  abuu- 
dant  than  the  harvest  which  they  have  garnered. 
Moutesquieu  devotes  to  this  subject  only  a  few 
of  the  concluding  Chapters  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome;  but  these  Chap- 
Vox..  XVII-14 


ters  evince  higher  powers  and  a  keener  sagacity 
than  are  exhibited  by  his  more  celebrated  and 
brilliant  Treatise  on  the  .Spirit  of  Laws.  Gib- 
bon confines  himself  too  much  to  the  mere  narra- 
tive of  event!*,  the  succession  of  crimes,  casual- 
ties, aud  wars,  and  to  the  squabbles  of  religious 
sects.  We  profess  to  be  among  the  warmest  and 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  <>l  Gibbon's  great  his- 
tory ;  but  our  admiration  is  neither  blind  nor  un- 
reasoning; and.  though  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  successful  attempt  to  surpass  him  in  what  he 
has  done,  nevertheless  we  think  that  ample  re- 
wards, not  less  interesting  and  important,  await 
the  industrious  laborer,  who  may  be  willing  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  elueidatiou  of  those 
views  which  Gibbon  has  omitted.  Some  pros- 
pect of  the  satisfactory  execution  of  this  task  is 
afTorded  by  Mr.  Merivale's  recently  commenced 
work  ou  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  The 
two  volumes  already  issued  serve  barely  as  an 
introduction,  to  the  subject,  as  they  bring  us  dowu 
only  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  Cssnr;  but 
from  their  fulness,  and  from  their  sound  and  com- 
prehensive philosophy,  we  may  augur  favorably 
of  the  further  continuation  of  the  History.  We 
are  indeed  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Merivale,  from 
that  ignorance  aud  neglect  of  the  Roman  Law, 
which  so  strongly  characterize  the  researches  of 
English  scholars,  may  deny  himself  the  assist- 
ance of  the  most  valuable  materials  which  those 
times  present;  but  we  trust  that  he  may  not  ren- 
der his  work  obnoxious  to  this  grave  and  fatal 
objection.  We  anticipate  much  from  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  Mr.  Merivale's  work  :  for 
we  have  troddeu  in  the  footsteps  of  Gibbon,  have 
diligently  consulted  his  authorities,  and  studied 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew;  and.  whilo  it 
has  confirmed  all  our  previous  admiration  for  his 
immortal  and  unrivalled  history,  it  has  pro- 
duced a  deepening  conviction  of  the  uccessity 
for  some  fuller  and  more  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Decline,  and 
a  daily  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  solution  or  explanation  of  the  social  evils, 
which  now  infest  European  society,  must  be 
sought  by  the  light  to  be  borrowed  from  a  tho- 
rough apprehension  of  the  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  under  the  later  Emperors  of  the 
West. 

But.  in  addition  to  the  value  of  this  history  as 
a  source  of  philosophical  instruction,  it  has  a 
special  aptitude  for  the  purposes  of  fiction.  VVe 
believe  that  the  remark  was  first  made  by  Lady 
Mary  Montague,  that  the  fiucst  landscapes  and 
the  loveliest  scenery  were  to  be  found  iu  those 
regions  where  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  melt 
into  the  plains.  The  views  may  bo  more  con- 
fined than  they  are  elsewhere,  but  the  constaut 
I  undulations  of  the  surface  give  a  charm  and  a 
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variety  to  the  prospect,  which  are  equally  de- 
nied to  the  dull  monotony  of  a  champaign  coun- 
try and  to  the  overpowering  sublimity  of  moun- 
tain valleys  mid  plateaux.  In  this  intermediate 
region  the  landscape  is  ever  shifting  wiih  each 
change  of  position,  the  prospects  are  equally 
countless  and  diversified,  and  the  narrow  setting 
of  each  view  adds  to  its  picluresqueness  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  grace  which  appeal  most 
directly  to  the  affections.  Observations  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  might  he  safely  haz- 
arded with  respect  to  the  various  epochs  of  his- 
tory. It  is  in  the  transition  stages  of  social  change 
that  we  must  principally  look  for  pictures  requi- 
ring and  capable  of  rewarding  artistic  treatment. 
The  events  of  a  fully  developed  civilization  ad- 
dress themselves  directly  to  the  reason  :  they  are 
hard,  practical,  uniform  :  the  imagination  finds 
little  room  for  play  in  their  exhibition  or  in  their 
embellishment.  There  is  a  methodical  and  or 
derly  progress;  a  routine  of  advancement,  admit 
ting  and  suggesting  its  own  explanation,  ami 
proceeding  with  the  perfect  regularity  of  machi- 
nery. Every  thiug  glitters  in  the  same  bright 
sunshine,  which  irradiates  all  beneath  it  with  the 
same  brilliancy  and  nearly  the  same  hues:  there; 
are  no  obscurities  to  vivify  the  fancy,  no  lights' 
aud  shades,  or  mellow  hues  to  kindle  the  imagi- 
nation or  touch  the  feelings.  The  dazzling  glare 
brings  everything  immediately  before  the  eyes ;  i 
the  picture  is  grand,  but  there  is  no  room  for 
small  details,  and  even  if  there  were,  there  is 
a  strong  resemblance,  if  uot  actual  identity  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  habits,  usages  iu  a  full  blown 
civilization,  which  is  at  variance  with  that  diver- 
sity which  art  requires.  It  is  in  the  by-ways  of 
history,  and  not  on  its  highways,  that  imagina- 
tion must  look  for  subjects  of  interest.  It  is  iu 
the  wild  dreamy  era  preceding  civilization,  or  in 
the  stormy  and  shifting  scenes  which  character- 
ize its  close,  that  its  requirements  can  be  most 
fully  satisfied.  It  is  not  when  the  uniform  col- 
oring of  a  whole  nation  fills  up  the  canvass  that 
we  must  expect  to  paint  a  picture  of  romance  : 
but  we  must  resort  to  times  when  the  wild  im- 
pulses, the  unregulated  passions,  the  unchecked 
fancies,  and  the  varied  feelings  of  individual  life 
are  not  machined  into  monotony  by  the  constant 
predominance  of  the  same  unvarying  influences. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  strong  poetic  feeling  of  bar- 
baric life  has  giveu  us  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey, 
the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Ballads  of  the  Ciel.  and 
the  Niebelungenlied ;  while  the  incidents  of  Me- 
dieval times  have  long  beeu  the  attractive  arena ! 
of  romance.  But  not  less  interesting  or  rich  iu 
the  elements  of  the  ideal  are  the  periods  of  na- 
tional decay.  The  phenomena  which  accompa- 
nied the  downfall  of  antiquity  and  the  birth- 
throes  of  our  religion  aud  our  civilization,  invite ! 


the  fairy  footsteps  of  the  Muse  no  less  than  the 
wars  of  the  Crusaders  or  the  tales  of  kuightly 
courtesy  and  ladye-love. 

These  firmly  entertained  convictions  ensured 
to  Antonina  on  its  publication  a  cordial  welcome 
at  our  hands,  wholly  independent  of  its  merits  as 
a  work  of  pure  imagination.    Not  that  we  were 
by  any  means  insensible  to  these,  or  indisposed  to 
proclaim  loudly  its  excellence  as  a  fiction ;  but, 
beyond  its  claims  to  our  regard  on  this  score,  its 
advent  was  most  grateful  to  us  as  inviting  popu- 
lar attention,  and  conciliating  popular  good-will 
towards  a  subject,  which  had  been  left  unfortu- 
nately too  long  in  the  shade.    But  the  same  con- 
siderations which  ensured  for  it  so  cordial  a  re- 
ception on  our  part,  ensured  also  its  subjection 
to  a  closer  and  more  exacting  examination  of  its 
historical  value  than  a  romance  is  ordinarily  ex- 
pected to  undergo.    We  are  happy  to  say  that 
it  has  passed  unscathed  through  this  trying  ordeal, 
and  that  we  can  freely  point  to  it  as  exhibiting 
the  best  general  picture  of  the  times  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid,  which  has  fallen  under  our  cog- 
nizance.    This  accuracy  and  fulness  of  delinea- 
tion is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Collins  seems,  by  his  own  declaration,  to  have 
drawn  from  no  other  authorities  than  the  history 
of  Gibbon,  aud  au  old  and  careless  translation 
of  Zosimus.    The  valuable  aid  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  Jomaudes,  and  Cassiodorus  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  need  of  such  aid  is  scarcely 
perceptible.     The  assistance  of  these  authors 
would  have  been  previously  thought  by  us  abso- 
lutely essential ;  uor  should  we  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  disregard  the  incidental  illustration  to 
be  derived  from  Procopius,  Agathias,  Priscus. 
Petrouius  Arbiter,  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
History,  and  the  Romau  Panegyrists.    But  we 
canuot  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  Mr.  Collins's  skill 
and  sagacity  than  to  say.  that,  if  his  neglect  of 
these  writers  has  perhaps  occasioned  some  omis- 
sions which  might  uot  otherwise  have  occurred, 
it  has  occasioned  neither  discrepance  nor  want 
of  accordance  with  the  pictures  which  they 
present. 

The  particular  scene  of  the  long  drama  of  the 
Decline  selected  by  Mr.  Collins  is  judiciously 
chosen.  It  concentrates  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  picture  all  that  is  most  attractive  or  im- 
portant. It  unites  to  the  melancholy  iuterest  of 
a  fadiug  civilization  the  fresh  aud  vigorous  hopes 
inspired  by  the  early  daw  n  of  a  brighter  and  more 
familiar  day;  and  thus,  while  it  tempts  oar  cu- 
riosity with  the  quaiutness  and  charms  of  anti- 
quity, it  secures  that  more  immediate  iuterest 
which  attaches  to  the  birth  of  the  regime  under 
which  we  still  continue  to  live.  It  furnishes  am- 
ple opportunities  for  striking  contrasts  between 
the  new  aud  the  old ;  and  exhibits  even  uuder 
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that  contrast  ibe  essential  affinities  which  render 
them  part*  of  the  same  great  whole,  and  link  in 
of  unbroken  continuity  the  most  modern 
with  the  most  remote  ages  of  the  past- 
We  have  the  blending,  without  confusion,  of  the 
dissimilar  systems  of  the  ancient  aud  modern 
le  co-existence,  and  yet  the  contradis- 
of  dilforeut  societies  and  polities.  The  ] 
warring  religion  of  heathendom,  heated  to  a  false 
r,  and  maddened  by  a  factitious  rage — the 
of  the  intellect,  the  rebellion  of  the  re- 
luctant will — it  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the 
faith  of  Christeudom,  which  has  already  bor- 
rowed from  her  elder  and  spurious  sister  the  cor- 
tbe  vagaries,  aud  the  Protean  forms 
laracterized  her  feeble  old  age.  The 
arrogant  confidence,  the  hopeful  recklessness,  the 
wild  fidelity  of  the  fresh  and  untamed  races  of 
the  North  are  arrayed — a  most  unequal  contest — 
against  the  selfishness,  the  despondency,  the  cor- 
ruption, the  licentiousness,  and  the  utter  disor- 
ganization of  the  degraded  people,  whose  ances- 
tors bad  won  and  ruled  the  world.  The  rude 
simplicity  of  the  Teutonic  race  is  thrown  into 
bigb  relief  by  its  contrast  with  the  curious  and 
highly  artistic  effeminacy  of  their  Roman  victims. 
The  conflicting  forms  of  superstitious  delusion 
which  ruled  the  Goth,  the  Christian,  and  the 
beat  ben  of  the  ancient  world  throw  a  common 
atmosphere  over  all  the  groups  which  compose 
the  picture,  and  tend  to  harmonize  their  different 
hues. 

The  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric  constitutes  con- 
fessedly a  crisis  in  history:  it  is  the  turning  point 
of  the  drama— the  shifting  of  the  weights  that 
sway  the  balance  from  the  scale  of  Roman  to 
that  of  Teutonic  ascendancy.  It  is  an  event  of 
solemn  significance  in  itself :  it  is  replete  with 
incidents  of  a  poetic  character ;  and  it  has  been 
described  by  the  annalists  and  chroniclers  of  that 
and  the  succeeding  age  with  a  minuteness  which 
enables  us  to  apprehend  the  feelings  aud  the  po- 
sition of  all  parties,  and  which  we  scarcely  meet 
again  in  ancient  story  until  we  come  to  the  Fall 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  tedious  precision  of 
I'branze,  Acropilita,  and  Chalcondyles.  This 
great  event,  moreover,  forcibly  arrests  our  atten- 
tion :  we  dwell  upon  it;  we  hangover  it;  it  throws 
our  thoughts  forward  to  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  coming 
lies  of  the  victorious  barbarians ;  and  it  also 
back  our  reflection  to  the  antecedent 
which  have  entailed  upon  the  vanquished 
their  present  doom,  and  brings  prominently  into 
view  the  previous  phenomena  of  the  decline 
which  at  length  culminated  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Imperial  City  by  the  barbarians. 

The  First  Book  exhibits  in  strong  contrast  and 
in  high  relief  the 


combatants,  who  arc  to  occupy  the  stage.  The 
opening  scene  of  the  story  introduces  us  skilfully 
and  at  once  to  the  causes  of  irritation  which  pre- 
cipitated the  torrent  of  barbarians  on  Rome. 
The  character  of  Goisvintha  may  be  coarsely 
sketched :  it  is  a  vulgar,  violent,  selfish  nature* 
perhaps  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  pecu 
liarities  of  her  time  and  race,  but  her  recent  es- 
cape with  her  crippled  child  from  the  carnage  of 
Aquileia  brings  prominently  forward  the  great 
provocations  which  tempted  the  invasion  of 
Alaric,  and  enlists  our  sympathies  in  favor  of  the 
barbarians,  to  whom  tbey  might  have  been  de- 
nied if  their  wrongs  had  uot  been  made  mora 
promiueut  than  their  savage  manners. 

From  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  which  fol- 
lowed the  dethronement  and  death  of  Nero,  the 
principal  force  of  the  Roman  armies  had  con- 
sisted of  the  barbarian  soldiers  who  had  been 
lured  to  the  Roman  eagles  by  the  double  hope  of 
pay  and  plunder.  With  the  recognition  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  participate  in  the  imperial 
elections,  aud  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  Empire, 
with  or  without  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
throne,  the  power,  the  licence,  the  rapacity  and  the 
luxury  of  these  barbarian  troops  had  iucreased. 
With  the  progress  of  vice  their  courage  and  their 
military  virtues  decliued,  but  the  temptations  to 
military  service  were  just  in  the  same  degree 
augmented;  and  it  was  only  when  the  perils  of 
imminent  and  continued  campaigns  of  desperate 
warfare  became  alarming,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fresh  and  not  yet  enervated  hordes  of  new  bar- 
riau  tribes  on  all  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  that 
there  was  any  great  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
requisite  recruits  from  the  dependent  provinces 
of  the  Roman  dominion.  Then  the  veteran  sol- 
diery shut  themselves  up  in  walled  cities,  or  de- 
serted to  the  euemy,  or  ran  away  at  the  sight  of 
the  first  danger.  But  the  safety,  as  well  as  the 
permanence  of  the  empire  was  threatened  by 
the  constant  presence  of  furious  barbarians;  who 
were  pushed  forwards  on  the  Roman  soil  by  the 
aggressions  of  bolder  and  more  furious  barbarians 
behind.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up  ;  the  uncivilized  nations  of  the  whole 
earth  were  poured  out  from  their  ancient  wikls; 
and  the  current  bore  them  onwards  in  an  irresis- 
tible stream  towards  the  lands  of  the  ancient  but 
doomed  civilization.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  empire  without  force  or  the  means  of  resist- 
ance within  herself,  but  compelled  to  adopt  some 
measures  of  defence  against  the  increasing  dan- 
ger, unable  to  trust  her  protection  to  the  cowardly 
mercenaries,  who  were  her  scourges  in  peace 
and  her  betrayers  in  war.  sought  for  temporary 
security  by  bribing  her  assailants,  and  employing 
the  arms  of  the  first  comers  to  repel  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  rest.    This  plan, 
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first  extensively  resorted  to  by  Con*tnntin«\  wag  ' of  Itnly.  nnd  the  tide*  of  exterminating  warfare 
an  adequate  protection  under  the  great  Theodo-  poured  dotvo  upon  the  eastern  empire, 
sius.  and  could  be  dispensed  with  by  the  brilliant  Hut  the  greatness  of  Stelicho,  and  the  extent 
courage  nnd  magnanimity  of  Julian,  but  it  was  of  his  absolute  authority,  excited  the  malignant 
fatal  when  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  jealousies  of  frivolous  hut  greedy  courtiers.  The 
wenk  princes.  The  tribute  which  fear  paid  weak  Ilouorius  hated  the  great  general  before 
inspired  the  disposition  to  exact  a  heavier  tri-  whom  he  trembled  like  a  child,  and  was  easily 
bnte  for  verv  uncertain  immunities;  the  Empe-  won  over  to  the  side  of  bis  adversaries.  Stelicho 
rors  and  the  Empire  were  in  constant  dread  of  knew  the  vices  of  his  time,  but  he  hnd  the  virtues 
their  defenders,  yet  I  hoy  could  neither  quell  their  of  n  better  ago,  and  his  whole  career  is  a  refuta- 
outrage*  nor  refuso  their  demands.  They  were  tion  of  the  trumpery  charge  on  account  of  which 
afraid  of  their  assistance,  yet  they  dared  not  re-  j  his  ruin  was  prepared.  He  was  accused  of  trea- 
fuse  it,  and  they  could  not  dispense  with  it.  'tenable  intercourse  with  the  Goths— the  soldiers 
though  the  sword  which  had  heen  placed  in  the  of  the  empire,  who  had  won  all  his  victories,  and 
hand*  of  their  barbarian  allies  struck  a  deeper  fought  all  the  battles  by  which  the  Empire  was 
terror  into  their  hearts  than  it  did  into  the  hearts  !  preserved.  Ho  was  assassinated;  and  the  re- 
of  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  Treachery  was  suit  proved  that  the  one  man,  who  had  been 
the  cousequence  of  cowardice  and  fear;  the  bar-  murdered  by  the  orders  of  a  faithless  sovereign 
barian  contingents  were  at  one  time  petted  and  and  a  jealous  court,  bad  alone  averted  by  his  sin- 
corrupted  by  inordinate  indulgence;  at  another  !gle  might  the  destruction  which  so  speedily  burst 
defrauded  of  their  dues  by  tho  rapacious  officials  upon  the  empire. 

of  the  crown,  or  traitorously  assassinated  in  remote  |  Dread  of  the  Goths  had  been  among  the  causes 
provinces.  Tho  connection  between  the  empire  which  had  precipitated  the  murder  of  Stelicho, 
and  the  barbarians  was  always  hollow  and  un-  and  rather  on  this  account,  thau  from  the  alleged 


certain;  each  party  eudeavored  to  cheat  and  de- 
lude the  other;  and  the  most  horrible  crimes 
were  of  daily  occurrence  on  either  side 


fear  of  their  avenging  bis  death,  the  Gothic  i 
diets  were  dispersed,  circumvented,  murdered. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  treacherous  policy  which  led 


The  Emperor  Theodosins  on  his  death,  had  to  the  condition  iu  which  Goisvintha  is  first  re- 
left  Stelicho  and  Kufinus  the  guardians  of  his  vealed  to  us;  for  the  Goths  in  Aquileia  were 
children  and  empire.  With  the  latter,  we  have ;  shamefully  massacred  soon  after  the  death  of 
nothing  to  do.  except  to  meution  that  he  first  iu-  Stelicho.    To  avenge  the  assassination  of  Stel- 


vitcd  Alaric  and  the  Gotbs  to  iuvado  the  Empire, 
and  himself  soou  after  fell  a  victim  to  the  supe- 
rior craft  and  power  of  his  wostern  colleague. 


icho  and  the  murder  of  his  countrymen— or  more 
probably,  to  carry  into  effect  the  long  meditated 
desigus,  which  there  was  no  one  capable  of  re- 


Stelicho,  who  was  himself  a  barbariau,  though  [  sistiug,  Alaric  marched  his  motley  army,  com- 


closely  allied  by  marriage  with  the  Imperial  fam- 
ily, thus  became  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  Em- 
pire, though  without  the  title  of  Emperor.  He 
left  the  ceremonies  and  the  trappings  of  royalty  to 
the  sous  of  Theodosins,  but  exercised  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  state  with  absolute  control  in  the  name 
of  bis  feeble  son-iu-law  Ilouorius.    With  equal 


posed  of  Goths,  Huns,  and  Alans,  over  the  fron- 
tier, and  passing  by  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and 
the  imbecile  Honorius  with  the  most  crushing 
contempt,  he  marched  directly  to  the  Imperial 
City,  aud  commenced  the  memorable  siege  of 
Rome. 

The  Court  of  Honorius,  and  the  Emperor  htm- 


cunning  and  courage  he  repelled  the  assaults  of;  self  were,  indeed,  beneath  the  notice  of  Alaric, 
the  barbarians — fi^litiog  fire  with  fire,  according  j  whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  which 
to  the  received  policy  of  the  times,  but  always  j  prompted  bis  incursion.  Ravenna  was  a  point 
rising  triumphant  over  the  numerous  difficulties  1  of  no  importance  to  any  one  who  was  not  afraid 
aud  desperate  disadvantages  by  which  be  was  to  take  the  field ;  its  sole  merit  even  in  the  eyes 
beset.     His  barbarian   allies   were   afraid   of  of  the  Romans  was  its  secure  and  convenient 


him;  his  wonderful  capacity  for  intrigue,  his  in- 
domitable energy,  which  w  as  unchilled  even  by 
the  snows  of  age,  his  fortitude  aud  dariug,  and 
his  admirable  dexterity  iu  the  management  of  bis 
ferocious  allies,  combined  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
serve  inviolate  the  integrity  of  his  dominions.  A 


position  as  a  City  of  Refuge.  It  could  have  been 
reduced  only  by  a  long  siege  and  desperate  as- 
saults. It  was  not  easily  accessible  to  hostile  at- 
tack, and  the  sea  was  open  to  it  to  furnish  pro- 
vision to  the  Court,  the  garrison,  and  the  citizens. 
Any  attempt  to  reduce  it  must  almost  necessarily 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  blockade  on  the 

He 


close  nnd  intimate  coniuxiou  was  maintained  be- 
tween himself  aud  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  which  !  sea,  and  for  this  Alaric  was  not  provided, 
was  strengthened  by  the  wholesome  fear  inspired  I  knew  the  composition  of  its  inhabitants 
by  the  well  fought  day  of  IMacentia.    By  bis  as-  euough  to  kuow  that  there  would  be  no  peril  in 
sistance  invasion  waa  repelled  from  the  frontiers  consequence  of  leaving  in  his  rear  the  sensual. 
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extinct,  neither  heart  nor  eoul  remains  to  direct 
its  action,  the  very  body  is  impoteut  and  rotten, 
and  putrefaction  has  interpenetrated  the  whole 
carcass  even  before  the  blow  of  the  executioner 
has  been  struck.  Yet  the  Court  of  Ilonorius 
only  exhibits  in  its  highest  intensity,  though  per- 


cowardly,  impotent  and  luxurious  crew  which  re- 
velled within  its  walls  during  the  last  struggle — 
almost  the  last  agony  of  the  Western  Empire. 

We  are  skilfully  introduced  by  Mr.  Collin*  to 
that  corrupt  and  ribald  throng,  and  from  the  ac- 
curate picture  which  ho  presents  us  of  the  vice, 
the  folly  and  the  imbecility  of  Houorius  and  his 

Court,  we  not  only  anticipate  the  certain  doom  1  which  was  preyiug  upon  all  classes  in  the 
which  is  hanging  over  the  degenerate  Romans,  |  munity.  The  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  popu- 
but  we  recognize  its  justice,  aud  feel  that  the  lace  in  the  cities  were  not  less  licentious,  lere 
harvest  is  indeed  ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  frivo- 1  frivolous,  less  vicious,  or  less  worthless.  With 
loos  and  effeminate  Emperor,  who  amuses  him-  such  a  population.  Roman  civilization  isof  < 
•elf  with  feeding  his  pet  poultry,  at  a  time  when  !  at  an  end. 


the  Goths  are  advancing,  the  armies  without  a 
general,  the  Stnte  without  a  pilot,  the  treasury 
without  means — is  already  ruined  beyond  re- 
demption. The  coarseness,  the  brutality,  the 
infuriate  passions  of  bold  criminals  are  not  as 
terrific  and  repulsive  as  the  uuioo  of  imbecility, 
heedless  indifference,  aud  cold-blooded  treachery. 
The  poor  fool,  amusiug  himself  in  the  midst  of 


At  the  court  of  Honorius  we  are  introduced  to 
one  character,  who  is  entitled  on  many  accounts 
to  a  more  extended  consideration.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  in  the  drama,  if 
uot  exactly  the  hero  of  the  play.  He  possesses 
most  of  the  vices  of  his  age,  but  they  are  polished 
into  a  more  perfect  and  fascinating  shape;  and 
he  has  the  merit  of  possessing  some  virtues,  how- 


his  worthless  court  with  infautile  amusemen  s.  ever  disguised  or  misdirected  they  be,  which  are 
after  having  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  certainly  not  the  characteristics  of  his  cootempo- 
his  best  benefactor,  aud  his  best  defenders,  and  ;  rarics.  His  character  too  is  more  miuutely  and 
drawn  upon  the  nation,  which  he  was  called  to  pro- '  skilfully  elaborated  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest  of 
tect,  the  execrations  of  men,  the  curses  of  Heaven,  J  the  dramatis  persona;  it  is  more  delicately  and 
and  the  irresistible  arms  of  savage  assailants  is  truthfully  finished;  it  is  more  fresh  and  original; 
chilling  to  the  heart  than  all  the  butcheries !  and  if  it  is  the  character  of  a  consummate  roue, 


of  Nero  or  of  Robespierre.    We  are  thankful  that  I  he  is  not  entirely  blase  like  the  whole  of  the  so- 


this  petty  poppet  is  not  allowed  long  to  cumber 
the  stage ;  but  the  change  is  not  much  to  be  ap- 
plauded when  we  see  the  circle  of  vicious  cour- 
tiers by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  whose  whole  he  is  in  some  respects  the  philosopher,  in  others 


ciety  around  him.  In  him  is  also  exhibited  the 
contrast  between  the  remains  of  the  old  religion 
and  the  new  creed  introduced  by  Christianity; 


the  infidel  of  his  times  ;  and  on  all  these  various 
accounts  will  reward  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. By  confiuing  ourselves  iu  great  measure 
to  his  company,  we  will  be  able  to  follow  with- 
out much  divergence  the  windings  of  the  plot; 
nnd  to  see  the  latent  ulcers  and  organization  of 
the  old  society,  at  the  same  time  that  we  peep  at 
banished  from  the  contemptible  circle  that  per-l  the  secret  springs  of  its  successor.    It  is  hardly 


aims  are  limited  to  selfish  gratifications  and  friv- 
olous) employments.  The  fate  of  the  nation,  the 
fortunes  of  the  country,  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
are  utterly  disregarded,  while  state  ceremonies, 
and  the  novelties  of  the  cuisine  and  the  boudoir 
are  magnified  into  all  engrossing  importance. 
Genius,  and  sense,  virtue  and  courage,  are  alike 


necessary  to  say  that  we  refer  to  the  Senator 
Vetranio.  who  exhibits  in  himself  the  very  model 
of  an  intellectual  voluptuary. 

Vetranio  is  decidedly  the  rage  at  the  Court  of 
Ravenna ;  he  is  the  envy  of  the  men  in  all  things 
which  are  there  considered  enviable,  and  ho  is 
the  idol  of  the  womeu  who  yield  themselves  an 
easy  and  happy  conquest  to  his  charms.  He  is 
popular  with  the  people:  wealthy,  handsome, 
witty,  and,  what  was  rare  in  that  age,  munificent. 
He  is  a  votary  of  the  old  religion,  rather  from 
the  impulse  of  classic  tastes  than  from  any  sin- 
cerity of  belief.  He  is  an  epicure  for  want  of 
other  occupation ;  a  sensualist  pour  passer  U  temps, 
and  in  order  to  find  that  excitement  which  is  de- 
doty  by  rendering  even  vicious  pleasure  fatiguing,  I  nied  him  in  more  legitimate  modes.  He  writes 
and  poisoning  the  chalice  of  selfish  indulgence,  poetry — such  rers  de  soeiHe  as  were  written 
Insacha  society  every  principle  of  vitality  is '  by  Ansonius  aud  his  frieuds;  he  pretends  to 


forms  its  petty  mummeries  around  the  Imperial 
;  but  in  their  place  we  have  far-fetched 
rations,  bald  witticisms,  silly  extravangan- 
ces,  and  all  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  intellect, 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  Helicon  and 
Grab  Street;  we  have  the  most  over-poweriug 
sentimentality,  the  most  engrossing  devotion  to 
all  forms  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  conscious  cow- 
ardice proud  of  having  assumed  the  guise  of  gen- 
teel nervousuess  and  exquisite  sensibility.  Over 
all  hangs,  like  the  leaden  and  sombre  atmosphere 
of  the  Inferno,  an  all  pervading  languor,  which 
is  compelled  to  inflate  trifles  into  things  of  mo- 
iuterest,  for  want  of  healthy  and  legit't- 
avenges  the  dereliction  from  every 
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philosophy — no  arduous  attainment, — because  in 
an  age  of  hypocrisy  nuH  imbecility,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  disguise  trivial  inauitiee  and  the  lack  of  serious 
thought  under  the  name  ra  her  than  under  the 
garb  of  philosophy.  When  philosophy  makes 
its  way  into  boudoirs  and  ball  rooms,  we  may  be 
tolerably  well  assured  that  there  is  not  much  of 
it  any  where  else.  And  when  such  flimsy  stuff 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  intel- 
lectual eminence,  we  may  know  that  the  hour  of 
doom  is  ready  to  strike.  There  are  many  symp- 
toms in  the  present  condition  of  European  intel-  j 
lect  and  society  which  present  strong  analogies 
to  the  age  and  the  contemporaneous  vices  of  Ve-  ! 
tranio,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  the  latter 
we  may  pass  to  apprehensive  auguries  with  re- 1 
gard  to  the  former  without  any  violent  transition.  I 
Those  auguries  perhaps  are  better  uuuttered  at 


THE  MANAGER. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THK  FRENCH. 
BY  BARNARD  PHILLIPS. 


SONG. 

1  met  thee  'mid  the  throng- 
But  from  them  nil  apart — 
A  child  of  fniiry  nud  of  song, 
A  creature  of  the  heart, 
And  'mid  the  lovely,  loveliest  there, 
For  the  touTt  light  is  ever  fair. 

Thy  soul  i*  in  thine  even, 

And  I  have  drank  their  beam*, 

Soft  as  the  rich  autumnal  skies, 

And  beautiful  as  dreams  : 

A  world  of  love  guides  in  their  deeps, 

The  brighter  that  iu  glory  sleepB. 

O !  thou  hast  touched  a  chord, 
Whose  melody  seemed  o'er— 
Arid  stirred  within  my  soul  a  word, 
I  thought  to  breathe  no  more, — 
My  sun  of  love,  I  deemed  had  set, 
But  twilight  girds  th'  horwon  yet. 

O,  lady  !  l>c  my  star — 

To  make  that  twilight  dim, 

Lovely  as  summer  twilights  are— 

And  vocal  with  a  hymn: 

Not  the  'rapt  song  of  happier  years, 

But  a  still  music  born  of  tears. 

O,  lady !  be  my  star— 

And  when  the  storm  conies  by, 

I'll  bless  thee,  shining  from  aikr — 

Tin'  angel  of  my  sky  : 

Perchance  that  pure  and  lonely  light 

May  lead  me  to  some  Pi»guh  height. 

O,  lady  !  be  my  stnr  ; — 

Then  Fancy,  slumbering  long, 

May  gladly  mount  the  golden  car, 

And  win  the  henven  of  song, 

And  the  obscurest  poet'*  nnnie, 

If  blessed  by  love— be  linked  \ofnme. 


P.  H.  H. 


The  end  of  the  theatrical   campaign  had 
brought  the  provincial  actors  to  Paris.    A  whole 
people,  a  Bohemia  of  cosmopolite  comedians, 
were  gathered  together  iu  the  common  centre— the 
vast  Parisian  bazaar,  where  every  year  the  country 
manager  picks  and  chooses — selects  and  orga- 
nizes his  assortment— offerings  to  a  grateful  pub- 
lic.   In  bad  weather  this  market  is  held  in  some 
obscure  cafe  in  tho  Rue  St.  Houore,  but  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  buyers  and  sellers  find  one 
another  under  the  lindens  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
To  depict  the  bargaining,  the  chaffering,  the  huck- 
stering, the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market,  would 
carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject.    We  would  not 
dare  attempt  to  paint  the  curious  face  of  comedy 
or  of  tragedy;  to  describe  the  men,  the  women, — 
the  old,  the  young,  all  seeking  fortune,  dissimu- 
lating misery, — and  wrappiug  themselves  a  /'£*- 
pagnol  in  the  most  voluminous  folds  of  vanity. 
Listen  to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  recent  suc- 
cesses—what  bravos!  what  laudations!  have 
been  theirs  .'    They  have  more  laurels  than  hats, 
but  iu  the  end  tbey  are  good  companions — and 
little  do  they  care — only  let  them  live  upon  their 
engagement.     This  nomadic  people  change 
garrison  with  the  recklessness  of  soldiers. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  and  an  April  sun 
shone  on  the  crowds  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Many 
groups  were  actors,— a  single  glance  would  show 
you  this — something  dramatic  about  a  hat  or  the 
peculiarity  of  a  necktie  would  betray  it.  The 
season  was  advanced,  and  those  who  strayed  be- 
hind, bad  but  small  hopes  of  success,— anxiety 
could  be  read  upon  their  countenances.  A  man 
of  fifty  years,  clad  in  sober  black,  with  newspaper 
in  hand,  passed  by  them,  and  the  comedians 
bowed  low  before  him,— a  bow  of  respect  and 
hope ;  he  moved  quietly  along — glanced  at  them, 
and  then  reperused  Centre  acte.  When  out  of 
sight,  our  artists  who  had  all  taken  their  most 
appropriate  positions,  seeing  them  of  no  avail, 
gave  vent  to  their  bad  humor. 

"How  proud  Balthazard  is — he  did  not  even 
speak  to  me,"  said  one. 

"Perhaps  he  don't  want  any  body,"  said 
another. 

"Very  strange  though,  for  he  is  the  cleverest 
of  directors." 

"  To  keep  clear  of  us  is  no  proof  of  the  mana- 
ger's abilities.    Ah  !  my  friends,  to  what  a  state 
s  art  reduced." 
Whilst  the  comediaus  continued  their  conver- 
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satiou,  Balthazard  met,  with  evident  satisfaction,  i  dressed  to  me  some  question  on  the  piece,  and  of 


a  young  man  who  eutered  the  garden  by  the  Pas- 
sage du  Peroo.  They  shook  hands,  and  sat 
down  together  at  one  of  the  tables,  which  are 
placed  under  the  trees  of  the  Cafe  de  Foy  on 
the  first  symptom  of  a  leaf. 

"  Well  then,  Florival,  iny  dear  fellow,"  said 
the  manager,  "does  my  proposition  suit  you? 


course  a  dramatic  conversation  ensued.  He  soou 
fouud  1  bad  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the 
drama,  and  after  the  play,  he  invited  me  to  take 
Hume  refreshment  with  him.  1  accepted,  and 
after  having  supped  and  conversed,  we  separated 
at  twelve  o'clock.  In  coming  to  my  hotel,  a 
friend  of  mine  met  me.  'allow  me,'  said  he,  *  to 


may  I  call  you  mine  I  The  instant  1  heard  of  congratulate  you  on  your  new  acquaintance- 
your  quarrel  with  Picardin  I  was  delighted,  for  ship.'  He  meant  with  the  person  in  whose  com- 
you  were  too  precious  a  subject  to  lose  sight  of;  pany  I  had  spent  the  eveuing.  1  learnt  from  him 
young  gentlemeu  like  yourself  are  but  few,  a  that  my  companion  was  no  less  than  His  Serene 
ban  i  om   f   e, — a  good  person,  and  then  the  i  Highness  the  Prince  Leopold — sovereign  of  the 


talent,  the  fire— the  soul — the  voice!  Ob!  I  ex- 
ease  your  modesty,  and  will  spare  you  the  rest 
of  the  good  things  1  had  to  say  to  you.  With  such 
qualities  you  should  now  be  starriug  in  Paris,  or  at 
least  in  some  of  our  first  cities,  butyou  are  young — 
aod  although  this  is  just  what  is  wanted  for  a  first 


Grand  Duchy  of  Noeristheu.  Yes,  Florival,  my 
boy— I,  Balthazard,  had  the  distinguished  honor 
of  passing  a  whole  eveuing  with  a  crowned  head. 
Next  day,  as  I  walked  iu  the  park,  I  met  bis 
Highness,  aud  after  having  respectfully  saluted 
him,  I  held  myself  at  a  distance.  The  prince, 
general  lover,  still  you  know  business  i  however,  came  up  to  me,  and  proposed  a  prom- 
makrs  us  prefer  reputations  established  and  con-  euade.  Before  accepting  this  honor,  delicacy 
serrated  by  years.  Your  rd/e  is  filled  almost  j  dictated  that  I  should  inform  the  prince  of  my 
always  by  old  Abadons  of  forty-five,  plenti-  j  profession,  which  I  did  in  a  modest  way.  'Tru- 
folly  wrinkled,  with  grey  hair,  and  rusty  senti- 1  ly.'  said  bis  Highness,  •  I  had  divined  it— most 
mente,  singing  with  a  husky  voice,  but  in  a  good  certainly,  after  your  judicious  conversation,  and 
school.  My  brethren  hold  much  to  this  presen- 
tation of  names  to  the  public— you  are  a  novelty 
and  have  nothing  but  your  taleut,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient.   Now  on  your  side  are  you  contented 


particularly  some  significant  remarks  which  es- 
caped you— I  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
you  were  a  French  manager.'  The  priuce  there- 
upon took  my  arm,  aud  during  an  hour's  walk, 
with  wbat  1  offer  you  ?    Times  are  hard,  the  sea- '  told  me  his  desire  to  have  iu  his  capital  a  troupe 


•on  is  advanced,  and  mauy  of  your  comrades 
have  sought  fortune  beyoud  the  seas ;  we  will 
not  go  so  far — we  wilt  scarce  pass  over  our  un- 
grateful country.  Germany  opens  her  arms  for 
os— a  kind  nurse  is  she  too,  aod  the  Rhine  wine 
yon  know  is  not  to  be  detested.  Now  let  me 
explain  to  you  my  plans.  You  know  1  have 
often  directed  business  iu  Strasbourg;  last  year 
having  not  much  to  do,  I  must  needs  go  to  some 
watering  place,  and  selected  Baden.  There  were 
there,  as  always,  the  first  people  in  Europe. 
You  elbowed  your  way  through  princes,  and  trod 
upon  the  toes  of  sovereigns,  and  you  could  not 
walk  five  steps  without  being  face  to  face  with 
a  crowned  head.  The  crowned  heads,  princes, 
dukes,  mixed  in  the  kindest  way  with  everybody. 
Etiquette  is  banished  ia  Baden  ;  in  that  delightful 
place,  these  grand  personages,  though  keeping 
their  titles,  give  themselves  the  freedom  aud  en- 
joyment of  iucognito.  Among  the  amusements 
of  Baden  was  a  theatre,  where  miserable 
actors  afflicted  their  audiences  ouce  or  twice  a 
w  eek.  Thcae  poor  devils  would  not  have  lived, 
bot  for  the  support  given  by  the  gambling  table. 
I  used  to  go  sometimes,  aud  amongst  the  few 
who  frequented  the  house,  always  found  oue 
in  particular,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  air 
and  manner,  who  seemed  to  take  great  plea- 
sure io  the  performance.    One  eveuiug  ho  ad- 


of  French  actors,  who  could  perform  for  him 
operas,  dramas,  ballets,  and  what  not.  He  was 
having  built  a  theatre,  to  be  finished  in  the  winter, 
and  in  fine  offered  me  the  direction  of  it".  Never 
was  a  proposition  more  apropos.  The  prince  of- 
fered me  the  most  advantageous  terms,  my  ex- 
penses, benefits,  and  so  on.  I  assure  yon  I  did 
not  hesitate  an  instant,  and  after  having  inter- 
changed our  word,  the  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted. 

"According  to  my  promise,  I  must  make  my 
grand  entry  into  Carlestadt,  the  court  residence 
and  capital,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  We  have 
no  time  to  spare.  My  troupe  is  already  nearly 
formed,  but  I  want  still  a  first  tenor  for  the  opera, 
you  can  fill  this  post,  and  I  count  upon  your  ac- 
ceptance." 

"What  you  propose,"  said  the  young  tenor, 
"would  exactly  suit  me,  but  there  is  an  obstacle, 
tine  affairt  du  caw,  yes,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  dead 
iu  love,  and  every  other  interest  is  effaced  before 
this  sentiment.  My  reason  for  breaking  with  my 
last  manager,  was  bis  refusal  to  engage  the  lady 
I  love." 

"  Ah !  is  it  an  actress  then !" 

"Yes— but  two  years  on  the  stage,  beautiful — 
charmiug — adorable! — what  wit!  what  grace! 
what  taleut!  aud  such  a  voice,  a  better  singer 
never  appeared  before  the  public." 
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"  And  she  has  no  engagement  ?" 

"  None,  the  beautiful  Delia  has  no  engage- 1 
ment,  from  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  would 
be  t  '<»  tedious  to  tneutiou.    Where  she  goes,  I 
must  go,  I  want  the  same  theatre  to  unite  us —  I 
that  she  may  hoar  my  voice  in  the  first  part,  that 
she  may  listen  to  the  tender  verses  of  our  poets,  \ 
the — the  touching  prose  of  our  dramatists — tbeu 
perhaps  may  I  obtain  a  regard  of  sympathy,  and  , 
my  fondest  hopes  be  realised  by  the  sacred  tie  of 
marriage." 

"Very  well  indeed,"  said  Balthazard,  getting 
up,  "tell  me  where  lived  this  wonder,  that  I  may 
run  after  her?  I  make  a  great  sacrifice,  but  1 
engage  you  both,  and  to-morrow  we  start" 

They  were  right  who  said  Balthazard  was  a 
clever  manager.    None  knew  so  well  how  to 
form  a  company;  ho  had  both  taste  and  address, , 
a  certain  art  of  deciding  the  wavering  and  sedu- 
cing the  rebellious.    Suffice  to  say  an  hour  after 
the  iuterview  at  the  Palais  Koyal,  Balthazard  bad  , 
the  signatures  of  Delia  and  Florival,  two  excel-  j 
lent  acquisitions,  worthy  of  honoring  bis  name 
in  Germany.    The  same  evening  his  troupe  was  ' 
completed,  and  the  next  day  a  substantial  diuuer 
at  the  RochiCancaie  f  »uod  all  he  actors  together. 
Tho  day  after,  all,  bag  and  baggage,  were  in  the 
diligence  for  Strasbourg. 

Our  troupe  was  thus  composed  : 

Balthazard—  manager,  taking  the  noble  Fa- 
thers, the  Dukes,  the  old  Kings,  the  rich  bankers. 

Florival — first  teuor,  lover  iu  general,  hero, 
gentleman. 

RigoUl— comedian,  buffo,  the  couutry  char- 
acters. 

Similor — valet  in  high  comedy. 

Anaclme — secou  1  tenor,  and  generally  useful. 

Ledrl — Chef  d'orchestre. 

Mademoiselle  Delia — soprano,  marriageable 
youug  lady,  heroine. 

Mademoiselle  Foligny — contralto,  second 
characters. 

Mademoiselle  Alice,  danseuse,  figurante. 

Mad.  Pastourtlle— mother,dueuua,  step-moth- 
er, general  ability. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened,  no  adventuro 
worthy  of  being  recollected  on  the  journey.  At 
Strasbourg  thirty-six  hours  rest  was  granted  and 
Balthazard  profiting  by  the  halt,  wrote  inform-; 
ing  the  grand  duke  of  his  proximity  and  of  bis1 
immediate  arrival;  the  troupo  agaiu  took  up 
their  march,  and  soou  crossed  the  Rhine  andeu- 
tered  the  German  territory.  In  three  days  they 
traversed  twenty-four  different  duchies;  and  at 
length  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  the  dukedom  of 
Noeristhen,  and  balled  at  u  little  village  called 
Krusthal. 

From  the  frontier  to  the  capital  was  four 
leagues,  but  all  means  of  couveyauce  was  waut- 


ing.  A  single  carriage  sufficed  for  the  postal 
arrangement,  and  its  departure  was  for  the  day 
after,  and  besides  it  hud  accommodations  but  for 
two.  The  place  boasted  no  vehicles,  a  delay 
was  absolutely  tiecesaary.  Our  poor  artists  be- 
gan to  lose  patience,  patience  was  not  their  dom- 
inant virtue— with  two  notable  exceptions.  The 
first  tenor  and  soprano  were  together,  and  could 
they  tire  of  each  other's  company  ?  for  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  Prima  Douua,  though  acting  with  the 
strictest  decorum,  was  not  altogether  insensible 
to  the  advances  of  Florival.  Balthazard  was  no 
less  impatient  than  the  others,  but  liable  to  dis- 
couragement. After  having  searched  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  through  the  vilhge.  he  returned  in 
triumph  mounted  on  a  light  car,  vigorously  pulled 
by  a  Mecklenburg  horse.  Unfortunately  the  ve- 
hicle was  quite  filled  by  the  portly  manager. 

"  I  must  go  alone,"  said  he,  "  as  soon  as  I  ar- 
rive, I  shall  pay  my  addresses  to  the  grand  duke, 
and  your  position  will  be  known,  and  without  a 
doubt,  he  will  send  two  or  three  of  bis  carriages 
to  bring  you  honorably  into  Carlestadt." 

Hid  speech  was  received  with  acclamations. 
The  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  off  started  the 
horse  in  full  trot.  The  four  leagues  were  ac- 
complished in  as  many  hours,  the  usual  speed  of 
the  German  courier.  Evening  was  beginning  to 
replace  the  day,  when  Balthazard  made  his  entry 
into  Carlestadt.  The  streets  were  almost  de- 
serted, the  shops  were  shut,  for  in  this  happy 
country,  business  retires  to  rest  at  early  hours. 
Our  manager,  of  course,  could  scarce  judge  of 
the  importance  of  the  city.  Soou  the  carriage 
brought  up  before  a  handsome  hotel. 

"  You  wanted  to  go  to  the  palace  of  our  well 
beloved  prince — here  we  are,"  aud  with  this  the 
driver  pulled  up  and  desceuded.  Balthazard  en- 
tered the  carriage  way,  not  the  least  disquieted 
by  the  seutinel  who  performed  duty  before  the 
august  mansion. 

In  the  vestibule  Balthazard  met  a  chamberlain, 
who  politely  bowed  to  him,  and  passing  on,  he 
arrived  in  tho  ante-chamber,  which  was  empty. 
Here  he  had  expected  to  meet  a  crowd  of  gen- 
tlemen, but  uol  oue  appeared.  He  went  on — 
all  was  still ;  there  was  no  rustling  of  plumes  or 
clauging  of  sabres  :  gaining  courage,  he  advan- 
ced farther,  and  here,  in  a  small  room,  lit  by  a 
single  lamp,  he  saw  a  respectable  looking  person, 
clad  in  black,  sound  asleep  upon  a  sofa.  Bal- 
thazard ventured  a  cough;  the  man  in  black  rose, 
aud  looking  at  him  with  an  astonished  air,  asked 
his  business. 

"  I  request  immediate  audience  with  his  Se- 
rene Highness,  the  Grand  Duke,"  said  the  man- 
ager. 

"  There  is  no  entrance  to  the  Prince  at  the 
present  hour." 
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"  I  am  expected,"  said  Balthazard,  with  dig- 
nity, as  be  adjusted  his  coat  collar,  and  smoothed 
down  a  wrinkle  in  his  kid  glove. 

"Oh !  that  is  different;  who  shall  I  announce?'' 

"  The  privileged  director  of  the  court  theatre." 
What  did  you  say.  sir  ?" 

Balthazard  repeated  his  title,  giving  this  time 
full  weight  to  every  syllable.  He  was  left  alons 
for  an  instant,  and  poor  Balthazard  began,  fur 
the  first  time,  to  doubt  concerning  his  success, 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  priuce,  who  said. 
**  He  may*  come  iu." 

Balthazard  entered.  The  prince  was  seated 
iu  a  rich  fnuttuil,  before  a  table  covered  with 
green  cloth,  on  which  lay  in  dire  coufusiou  pa- 
pers, books,  a  portfolio,  a  smoking  pouchc,  two 
candles,  a  sugar  howl,  a  sword,  a  plate,  gloves,  a 
meerschaum,  and  a  case  of  decanters  of  Bohe- 
mia crystal.  His  Highness  was  devoted  to  the 
natioual  occupation — he  was  quietly  rolling  a 
volume  of  smoke  from  his  amber-mouthed  cherry 
stick. 

The  privileged  manager  bowed  thrice,  exactly 
as  he  would  have  done  in  announcing  some  nov- 
elty to  an  audience;  theu  keeping  silence  he 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
faco  of  Balthazard  was  so  expressive,  that  the 
priuce  said — 

Well,  there  yon  are ;  certaiuly,  I  recognized 
you,  and  remember  an  agreement  made  at  Badeu- 
Badeu  ;  but,  sir,  you  arrivo  at  a  most  uufortuuate 
time." 

"  1  beg  your  Highness'  pardon,  for  presenting 
myself  at  this  unexpected  hour,"  said  Balthazard 
with  another  inclination. 

"The  hour  has  nothiug  to  do  with  it,"  quickly 
replied  the  Grand  Duke,  "if  it  were  ouly  that. 
See— here  is  your  letter;  I  have  just  re-read  it : 
and  I  regret  that  instead  of  uot  addressing  me  a 
month  ago,  you  deferred  it  to  so  late  an  hour." 

"  A  thousaud  pardons— I  was  wrong" — 

"Yes,  more  than  you  thought  for;  had  you  in- 
formed me  in  due  time,  1  should  have  spared  you 
much  time,  trouble,  and  an  useless  voyage." 

"  Useless,"  cried  Balthazard,  with  fear  ;  "  has 
hts  Highness  changed  bis  plans?" 

"  No  :  I  love  the  theatre,  and  I  should  have 
been  delighted  to  have  had  you :  upou  this  sub- 
ject my  taste  will  never  change,  but  unfortutiately 
I  cannot  satisfy  it.  Look  you  here,  sir,"— upon 
this  rue  prince  got  up,  and  taking  the  manager 
by  the  arm.  led  him  to  the  wiudow,  "  Last  year 
1  told  you  my  theatre  was  building." 

"  Yes.  your  Highness." 

"Well  then,— look  to  the  other  side  of  the 
grand  square,  in  front  of  my  palace— what  do 
you  see  ?" 

•*  1  see  nothing,  your  Highness,  but  the  foun- 


dation of  a  building  just  rising  from  the  ground." 

"Exactly — my  theatre." 

"It  pleased  your  Highness  to  inform  me,  that 
this  monument  of  your  princely  taste,  was  to  be 
finished  before  the  end  of  the  winter." 

"  I  did  not  know  then,  that  I  should  be  forced  to 
suspend  the  work  for  want,  sir— want  of  money  to 
pay  the  workmen— for  such  is  my  position  to-day. 
I  have  no  money  to  offer  you — much  less  a  thea- 
tre;— it  is  because  the  means  are  wanting.  The 
state  coffers— the  private  purse  is  empty.  You 
look  at  me  with  consternation— What  are  you 
surprised  at!  Adversity  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons— not  even  of  Grand  Dukes,  but  I  bear  these 
troubles  with  fortitude— with  philosophy;  try  to 
do  the  same.  Allow  me.  M.  the  director  of  the 
court  theatre,"  continued  the  prince,  with  a  smile, 
"shut  my  wiudow,  help  yourself  to  a  glass 
of  kirscb,  and  we  will  drink  to  better  times. 
You  know  I  am  not  proud, — now  less  than  ever 
— besides  I  owe  you  some  explanations,  since 
unfortunately  you  suffer  from  my  misfortunes. 
I  will  give  them  to  you  frankly.  I  have  never 
kept  great  order  in  my  expenses;  however, when 
I  met  you,  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
my  affairs  were  in  the  best  of  situations.  The  de- 
ficit I  discovered  too  late  last  January.  The  year 
was  an  unfortunate  one;  tho  hail  had  ruined  the 
crops — tho  duties  fell  in  proportion — a  consider- 
able sum  was  owing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
palace — and  a  rumor  of  inadequacy  of  funds 
came  for  the  first  time  to  my  ears.  For  the  first 
time,  I  ordered  the  most  minute  details  of  my 
financial  returns,  and  found  out  that  from  my 
ascensiou  to  the  throne.  1  had  been  constantly 
spending  more  than  my  income.  My  first  act 
on  succeeding  my  father,  had  been  to  dimiuish 
certain  duties  paid  to  my  predecessors ;— my  mis- 
fortunes took  start  from  this;  to  day  I  am  ruined, 
encumbered  with  debts,  and  without  means  to 
repair  my  disasters.  My  cabinet  had  proposed 
a  way — it  was  to  double  the  taxes;  to  institute 
new  ones— in  a  word,  to  load  down  my  poor  peo- 
ple. Excellent  method!  to  make  the  poor  devils 
pay  for  my  want  of  forethought.  In  other  coun- 
tries it  may  be  the  custom ;  but  with  me,  I  shall 
uever  have  recourse  to  such  a  measure.  I  want 
justice  above  all  thiugs,  and  like  better  to  remain 
as  I  am.  than  to  cause  suffering  to  my  people." 

"Excellent  prince  !"  cried  Balthazard,  touched 
by  sentiments  so  noble  and  so  rare  with  sover- 
eigns. 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  duke,  with  a  smile, 
"are  you  goiog  to  take  the  part  of  a  flatterer  ? 
Take  care,  sir!— the  task  will  be  a  difficult  one, 
as  you  will  find  not  a  soul  to  help  you.  I  can  no 
louger  pay  for  flattery  ;  ray  purse  will  not  allow 
it.  In  coming  to  me  you  passed  through  empty 
rooms;  you  met  no  grooms,  no 
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chamberlains.  These  gentlemen  have  sent  in  their  |  critical  circumstance*,  nothing  would  be  more 


•  notices  to  quit ;' — my  civil  and  military  atten- 
dants have  left  me,  because  I  could  no  longer 
pay  them.  Here,  sir,  I  am  aloue.  hut  a  few  pa- 
tient and  trusty  servants  remain  with  the  fortunes 
of  their  master,— and  the  6rst  gentleman  is  at 
filled  by  Wilfrid,  my  valet  de  chambre  " 


acceptable  than  yourself  and  company,  as  a 
traction ;  but  as  I  have  ueither  theatre  nor  mo- 
ney, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  retain  you,  my  poor 
director.  I  am  sadly  worried  at  it : — all  I  can 
do  is  to  allow  you  a  small  indemnification,  and 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  return  to  Frauce. 


In  these  last  quiet  words,  the  sad  accents  of  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning — we  will 


the  Grand  Duke  went  to  the  heart  of  Baltha- 
sard  :  two  tears  stole  down  the  face  of  the  man- 
ager— be  was  not  actor  enough  to  hide  true  < 
tioo.    The  prince  solaced  him  with  a  smile. 


arrange  the  matter.    Good  evening,  sir. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  prince  had  so  worked 
upou  the  sensibilities  of  Balihazard,  that  he  bad 
entirely  lost  sight  of  his  owu  position.    It  was 


*'  Do  not  grieve  for  me.  Can  you  call  it  a  mis-  only  as  he  left  the  palace,  that  his  situation  rushed 
fortnne  to  lose  a  crowd  of  lying  faces  ?  On  the  :  upon  him.  How  was  he  to  arrange  affairs  with 
contrary  I  feel  released  from  a  heavy  ceremony,  I  his  company  !     Actors  and  actresses. 


disembarrassed  from  cringing  fools  and  spies 
which  encumbered  my  person  from  morning  till  ments ! 
night." 

The  prince  said  this  so  frankly,  that  Baltha- 
zar-! felicitated  the  prince  upon  his  courage. 

*•  Courage,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  I  have  more  than 
yon  give  me  credit  for — aud  may  not  then  have 
enough  for  the  new  blow  which  menaces  me. 
My  abandonment  would  be  of  little  importance 


KH)  leagues  from  Paris  upon  written  engage- 
What  was  he  to  say  to  them — bow  ex- 
|  plain  his  situation?  The  unfortunate  director 
passed  a  restless  night.  At  daybreak  he  arose 
and  sought  an  iuspiratiou  from  the  freshness  of 
the  morning.  » 

u  Some  good  and  practical  manoeuvre  to  ex- 
tricate me  from  the  difficulty."  said  be. 

A  walk  of  two  hours  made  him  acquaiuted 


if  it  were  only  owing  to  my  finances, — as  soon  as  1  with  Carlcstadt.  It  was  an  elegant,  coquettish, 
I  got  in  funds,  I  could  have  another  court.  I  could  lazy  little  city,  with  wide  streets,  fresh  houses, 
buy  back  the  same,  merely  to  have  the  satisfac-  the  windows  of  which  bore  mirrors  which  re- 


tion  of  putting  my  foot  upon  their  necks,  and  fleeted  the  promcnadings  of  the  passers  by,  and 
revenging  myself;  but  their  defection  causes  me  I  threw  into  the  apartment  the  scenes  of  public 
to  dread  a  storm  in  the  political  horizon,  as  life,  so  that,  thanks  to  this  animated  daguerreo- 
aaid  my  last  diplomatist.  Money  was  not  the  '  type,  the  indwellers  could  satisfy  their  curiosity 
reason  for  their  desertion  ;  tbey  would  have  wait- 1  and  be  in  the  streets  without  leaving  their  houses, 
ed  for  better  times :  vanity  would  havo  taught  Carlestadt  appeared  to  pay  but  small  attention  to 


their  avarice  patience.    They  left  me 


industry  or  commercial  enterprises;  luxury  wae 


they  thought  the  ground  they  stood  upon  was !  banished,  and  prosperity  was  evident  only  in  the 
shaky — they  are  with  my  enemies.  I  cannot '  uiodiih  tastes,  aud  the  phlegmatic  philosophy  of 
dissimulate  the  danger  which  menaces  me.    I  the  citizens. 

am  on  the  worst  of  terms  with  Austria:  Metier-  |  A  company  of  actors  could  never  reap  laurels, 
nicb  is  not  my  best  friend.  In  Vienna  I  am  much  less  Napoleons,  in  such  a  country.  "Ah!" 
thought  too  liberal — too  popular;  they  say  I  set  said  Balthazard,  "  a  second  retreat  of  Moscow," 
a  bad  example,  and  the  reproach  is  that  I  govern  1  as  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  turned  with  a  slow 
my  people  too  cheaply,  and  that  they  are  not  '■  step  to  the  palace. 


enough  by  the  yoke.  These  are  the  rea- 1  He  entered  as  uninterruptedly  as  yesterday, 
sons  they  have  collected,  to  play  on  me  a  deep  The  faithful  Wilfrid — the  whole  court — received 
game.     One  of  my  cousins,  a  general  in  the  him  quietly  and  hastened  to  introduce  him  to  bis 


Austrian  service,  covets  my  Grand  Duchy.  I 
say  grand,  because  it  has  ten  leagues  of  length, 
and  five  of  breadth. — but  as  it  is,  it  suits  me ; 
I  was  born  to  it,— I  have  the  habit  of  it.— 
if  I  lost  it— something  would  be  wanting 


master. 

His  Highness*  countenance  betrayed  trouble. 
He  walked  with  a  quick  step  up  aud  down  hie 
apartment;  his  eyes  cast  down,  his  arms  folded, 
and  crumpling  in  his  hand  some  papers,  the  con- 


My  cousin,  who  so  kindly  wishes  to  displace  '  tents  of  which  had  evidently  worried  him  :  for  a 
me,  is  determined  to  involve  in  confusion  my  . moment  or  two  he  kept  silence;  then  st.-ppiog- 
incontestable  rights;  and  though  I  have  a  good  .towards  lialthazard.he  said  quickly  : 
cause,  I  may  easily  lose  it— seeing  I>nve  not  a  "You  will  find  me  leas  calm  than  yesterday, 
kreuitzerto  enlighten  thereby  the  judges.  My  I  have  just  received  most  disagreeable  news,  aud 
enemies  are  powerful — I  am  surrounded  by  1 1  struggle  against  its  effect.  As  true  as  I  live, 
treason  whirh  seeks  profit  from  my  embarrassed  i  ibis  would  not  weigh  a  feather  upou  me  :  I  would 
situation  in  fine,  they  wish  to  drive  me  benee  give  up  with  all  my  heart  my  poor  sovereignty — 
to  bankruptcy,"  continued  the  prince.  "In  these  this  crown  of  thorns,  which  they  dispute  with 
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-if  my  bonor  would  allow  me  to  abandon  |     "  Exactly ;  it  was  what  I  was 


of. 


my  legitimate  rights.  Yes,  this  very  momeut 
would  I  give  up  my  Grand  Duchy — my  tillo — my 
crown,  to  live  quietly  in  Paris  as  a  civilian,  with 
30,000  francs  a  year. 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  cried  Bal- 
thazard,  whose  wildest  day-dreams  bad  never 
risen  to  such  a  height. 

This  naive  exclamation  brought  a  smile— it 
took  so  little  to  chase  away  the  ennui,  and  to 
briug  back  the  good  humor  which  buoyed  up  the 
prince's  character. 

"I  understand  you,"  said  the  duke,  44  it  is  not 
a  disagreeable  idea  to  speud  30,000  francs  a  year 
io  independence,  and  amid  the  pleasures  of  a  Pa- 
risian life ;  it  is  a  more  agreeable  lot  than  to  gov- 
ern all  the  duchies  of  the  world.  You  are  right, 
and  I  know  it  by  experience;  when  I  was  hered- 
itary prince  I  spent  six  months  iu  Paris,  free — 
without  a  thought; — memory  tells  me  tbey  were 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

44  Well,  your  Highness."  said  the  manager, 
naturally,  "in  parting  with  all  you  have  here, 
could  you  not  realise  that  sum  ?  besides,  your 
cousin,  whom  you  did  me  the  honor  of  speaking 
of  yesterday,  wou'd  grant  you  the  30.000  a  year, 
if  you  give  up  your  title.  But,  Monseigneur, 
may  I  speak  fraukly  ?" 

44  I  do  not  ask  better. 

"  A  quiet  or  modest  life,  doubtless,  would  have  \  mine,  but  bo  is 
a  certaiu  charm,  as  you  say,  sir,  but  on  the  other  power  than  I." 

hand,  you  hold  essentially  to  your  crown  justly  "Allow  me,  Monseigneur— did  I  not  see  this 
npou  roasous  of  honor.  You  may  say  what  you  |  elector  at  Baden  last  year  ?  Without  flattery- 
please — exaggerate  the  softness  of  repose  in  a  .he  cannot  be  compared  with  yourself:  you  are 
moment  of  danger,— but  a  throne,  shaky  as  it  but  thirty;  be  must  be  more  thau  forty  :  you  are 
may  be,  can  never  be  left  but  with  regret ;  that  •  well-made,  have  a  ditlingue  air ;  he !  why  he  is 
is  my  opinion  founded  upon  the  dramatic  school  h— *»-  h«'»v  built,  with  flaming  hair— I  uotice 
— perhaps  it  is  the  reminiscence  of  some  part; 
but  you  find  often  truth  upon  the  stage.  Allow 
me.  sir,  everything  cousidered,  to  ask,  do  you 
bold  to  your  throne  ?  You  ought  to— but  par- 
don me,  your  Ilighuess,  my  speech  is  too  bold." 

"  Speak,  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  manager — I 
allow  it  and  request  it.    I  ought,  you  aay" — 

"  Your  Highness  should,  instead  of  giving  up 
to  discarded,  hackneyed,  common  place  ideas, 
be  in  advance  of  the  threatening  storm  : — why 
should  you  fall  ?  Circumstances  are  not  so  un- 
favorable as  your  Highness  is  pleased  to  think  ; 
yon  have  neither  ministers  nor  state  counsellors 


You  are  siugle.  Well,  your  Highness,  do  you 
not  see  you  are  saved.  A  good  marriage  !  la 
this  way  all  great  houses  consolidate  themselves 
when  threatened  with  a  fall.  Your  Highness  hae 
hut  to  marry  some  rich  heiress— the  only  daugh- 
ter of  some  rich  banker." 

"  What  do  you  say — a  misalliance  !u 
44  Excuse  me,  your  Highness,  but  if  pride" — 
44 1  have  none  ;  but  what  would  Austria  say  at 
such  a  thing  ?  If  I  should  lower  myself,  it  would 
be  a  new  cnuse  against  me ;  but,  besides,  the  mil* 
lions  of  a  baoker  would  not  suffice :  true  I  must 
have  a  rich  wife,  but  I  count  more  upon  a  pow- 
erful family — a  family  who  will  give  me  their 
support.  In  such  an  alliance  is  my  ouly  hope  of 
safety.  Oue  of  my  neighbors.  Prince  Maximil- 
lian  of  Hanau,  (high  iu  favor  at  Vienua,)  has  a 
sister  to  marry.  The  princess  »  young,  pretty, 
amiable  and  rich,  au  excellent  person,  and  I  had 
already  entered  into  some  preliminaries  upon  the 
subject,  when  these  cursed  despatches,  just  re- 
ceived, overturned  all  my  plans.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  depression  of  spirits  in  which  you 
fiud  me." 

44  Your  Highness  will  allow  me  to  examine  the 
matter.    I  fear  you  are  too  quickly  discouraged." 

44  Judge  for  yourself.  I  have  a  rival,  the  elec- 
tor of  Biberich ;  bis  electorate  is  smaller  thau 

firmly  established  in  hie 


heavy,  badly  built,  with  flaming  hair 
yours  is  auburn." 

44  Bah  !"  said  the  prince. 
44  The  princess  could  not  but  decide  in  your 
favor." 

«  Very  good,  but  think  yon,  M.  Baltbazard, 
the  choice  is  left  to  her  T  She  belongs  to  her 
august  brother,  who  will  marry  her  without  ask- 
ing ber  opinion." 

That  is  exactly  what  wo  must  hinder,"  said 
Balthazard,  so  excited,  that  be  joiued  himself 
with  the  priuce's  interest. 
44  How?" 

44  Iu  making  the  lady  love  you.  There  are  bo 
to  disturb  your  projects.  Strong  in  your  right,  ]  many  resources  in  sentiment  and  sympathy.  Do 
and  in  the  love  of  your  people,  it  is  impossible  we  not  see  it  every  day — marriages  of 


that  we  may  not  fiud  a  means  of  restoring  you 
to  your  position.    Can  not  your  Higbues*  di- 


1" 


given  up  to  mutual  affection. 
"  Yes.  we  do — upon  the  stage." 
44  Which  furnishes  le*>ous,"  «aid  Balthazard, 


qui  to  warm. 

44  To  certain  classes,  but  we  princes  have  not 


44  Yes.  there  is  one." 
44  That  is  sufficient." 

44  You  mean  a  good  marriage,"  said  the  prince,  the  advantage  in  this  sort  of  combat,  where  the 
with  a  smile.  I  determination  of  two  hearts,  by  an  ingemou. 
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plot  and  orchestral  accompaniment*,  breaks  down 
all  obstacles." 

*'  Upon  this  subject,  Monseigneur  will  allow 
me  to  differ ;  the  masters  of  art  I  study  tell  me 
that  these  things  happen  in  palaces,  as  often  as 
elsewhere — all  the  difference  is  in  the  form; — 
with  you  it  is  more  pompous,  that  is  all :  but  I 
beg  of  you,  why  not  make  the  attempt  ?  If  I 
had  a  counsel  to  give  you,  it  would  be  to  set  out 
to-morrow  and  visit  the  priuce  of  Hanau." 

"  Perfectly  useless.  To  see  the  Prince  and 
the  Princess  Edgeing,  I  have  no  need  to  put  my- 
self out  of  the  way ;  one  of  these  papers  an- 
nounces their  intended  arrival  at  Carlestadt.  Can 
you  not  understand  my  unfortunate  position  ? 
They  are  on  the  point  of  arriving.  Tbey  corrte 
from  Berlin.  They  will  pass  through  my  duchy 
ou  their  way  home,  and  ask  hospitality  for  two 
or  three  days  in  Carlestadt :  do  you  not  see  I 
a  in  lost  forever?  What  can  they  thiuk  when 
they  see  me  alone,  abandoued— my  palace  de- 
serted 1  Do  you  think  the  sister  would  share  my 
lot  ?    Last  year  they  were  in  Biberich  ;  the  elec- 


**  Impossible :  there  are  but  few  gentlemen. 
Ah!  if  a  court  could  but  be  reinstated,  I  would 
lake  the  last  tradesman  of  Carlestadt." 

"  I  can  offer  you  better." 

"What!" 

"  My  players." 

"  How — you  want  me  to  compose  a  court  with 
your  actors  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  where  would  you  find  better  ! 
Pray  remember  that  my  performers  understand 
perfectly  their  business,  and  are  at  home  in  the 
parts  of  lords  and  ladies.  I  answer  for  their 
quick  appreciation,  discretion  and  probity.  The 
instant  your  illustrious  visitors  have  left  you,  they 
will  receive  their  dismission.  Recollect  you  have 
no  choice  :  time  presses  :  the  danger  is  at  your 
door:  you  dare  not  hesitate." 

"  But  look  you : — if  such  a  rvse  be  discovered." 

"  But  a  supposition — a  chimerical  fear:  I  can 
hut  say  this — reject  my  proposition,  and  your 
misfortune  is  certain." 

The  Duke  thought  for  an  instant.  Under  an 
apparent  weakness  of  character,  he  had  deter- 


tor  received  tbcm  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  •  mination,  and  inclined  much  towards  the  adven- 
fle  had  at  least  all  the  pleasures  of  an  animated  I  turous  and  perilous.  He  was  not  ignorant  that 
court  to  offer  tbem;  he  had  nt  their  service  gen-  fortune  crowued  the  daring,  and  he  had  all  tho 


tlemen,  chamberlains;  he  could  give  them  f6tes, 
balls,  concerts;  aud  I — nothing  !  Am  I  not  suffi- 
ciently unhappy— humiliated  ?  Besides,  in  order 
that  no  affront  may  be  spared  me,  my  rival  wishes 
to  uegotiate  bis  marriage  hero: — yes,  upon  my 
soul,  the  elector  braves  me  to  this  poiut.  He  i« 
about  to  send  me  the  Baron  Pcpiuster,  his  am- 
bassador, with  instructions,  (as  he  says.)  to  con- 
clude a  miserable  commercial  treaty  with  me; 
but  this  is  but  a  pretoxt;  the  baron  has  another 
mission— it  is  to  make  terms  with  Hauau:  the 
rencontre  is  well  managed — they  wish  to  ac- 
complish it  quietly  and  secretly;  and  must  I  be 
obliged  to  see  this  ?  Must  I  bear  this  outrage,  to 
exhibit  to  the  prince  and  his  sister  the  spectacle 
of  my  misery — of  my  degradation.  Heavens! 
to  escape  this  shame  !" 

"  There  may  be  means,"  said  Balthaxard,  after 
a  moment's  reflection. 

*•  A  meaus  !  Speak  !  Whatever  it  is,  I  adopt 
it." 

"  A  ridiculous,  yet  hardy  attempt."  • 
"No  matter;  we  are  ready  to  risk  all— every- 
thing." 

"  You  must  dissimulate  your  situation — re- 
peoplo  your  palace — havo  a  court." 
"  Yes." 

"  Could  you  induce  the  return  of  your  old 
court." 

*'  Never :  I  told  you  they  had  been  bought 
over  by  my  enemies." 

"  Are  not  others  to  fie  found  amongst  your 
most  distinguished  families  ?" 


audacity  of  bis  desperato  position.  Balthazard'a 
expedient  was  hailed  with  intrepid  delight  as  a 
last  resource  of  despairing  royalty. 

"  A  mervtille,"  cried  the  manager,  "you  will 
have  no  cause  to  repent.  You  see  in  me  a  sam- 
ple of  your  company  ;  and  since  the  dividing  of 
honors,  and  change  of  affairs  is  to  commeuce, 
let  me  beg  your  Highness  to  thiuk  of  your  hum- 
ble servant.  I  feel  myself  already  in  the  spirit 
of  my  part:  for  instance,  as  a  courtier  I  should 
always  profit  by  the  absence  of  my  rivals  to  get 
the  best  place.  Your  Highness  will  be  good 
enough  to  name  me  prime  minister." 

"Granted,"  said  the  priuce  seriously ;  "your 
excellency  will  please  to  enter  immediately  upon 
your  office." 

"  His  excellency  then  will  commence  by  draw- 
ing up  a  small  paper,  and  begging  your  signa- 
ture.   But  first  your  Highness  will  answer  mo 
two  or  three  questions;  when  one  is  a  stranger 
hi  a  country,  and  besides  a  novice  in  diplomacy, 
a  little  instruction  would  not  be  amiss.    If  you 
should  require  armed  force  could  you  obtain  it  ?" 
"  Yes — without  a  doubt." 
"  Your  Highness  has  soldiers?" 
"  A  regiment." 
"  How  many  J" 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty,  without  counting 
tho  music." 

"  Aro  they  obedient — devoted  ?'* 
"  Their  obedience  is  passive— their  devoted- 
ness  without  limit;  officers  and  soldiers  would 
kill  themselves  for  me." 
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No  more  than  their  duly.    Another  question 
—have  you  such  a  thing  as  a— a  prison  ]" 
"  To  be  sure." 

"  But  1  menn  a  good,  substantial  one,  Mon- 
seigueur;  strong,  well  guarded,  thick  walls, close 
gratings,  and  ferocious  aud  incorruptible  war- 
ders ?" 

*•  My  castle  of  Raufrang,  built  by,  ray  ances- 
tor, Rodolph  the  Inflexible,  is  at  your  disposition. 
I  have  never  made  use  of  it;  my  ancestors  knew, 
however,  better  than  I." 

"The  Inflexible.'  ahem — an  excellent  name. 
He,  I  warrant,  never  wanted  for  money  nor  cour- 
tiers. Monseigneur,  allow  your  minister  to  Apeak 
the  truth — I  consider  your  Highness  to  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  for  not  having  given  lodgers  to  the 
crown  domains.  The  firs.t  act  of  my  authority 
is  consecrated  to  a  salutary  measure  of  incarce- 
ration. The  castle  of  Raufrang  must  have  ac- 
commodation for  tweuty  persons?" 

"  What !  you  want  to  imprison  twenty  people?" 

"May  be  more;  may  be  Jess — for  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  list  of  your  former  court  digni- 
taries. It  is  only  the  deserters  that  I  hope  to  put 
under  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of  Raufrang, — 
it  is  indispensable." 

"But  illegal." 

"  What  doos  your  Highness  say  ?  You  make 
use  of  a  word  not  in  my  vocabulary.  I  take  It 
thus — what  is  necessary  is  legal.  Besides,  in  the 
position  of  prime  minister,  I  am  responsilde.  We 
cannot  allow  your  courtiers  their  freedom — or 
how  shall  we  act  our  play  ?  We  would  be  be- 
trayed !  The  safety  of  the  State  depends  ou 
their  imprisonment; — it  is  nothing  but  justice. 
I  beg  to  know  what  courtier,  duriug  a  year's  ser- 
vice, has  not  been  worthy  of  incarceration  ?  Did 
you  not  say  they  were  traitors!  I  beg  of  you  for 
your  own  safety — for  the  success  of  our  project 
tending  to  the  happiuess  of  your  people,  give  me 
the  names  of  the  culpable.  Sign  this  order,  and 
inflict  at  least  a  week's  puuishment  upon  them." 

The  Duke,  overruled,  wrote  the  names  and 
signed  the  paper,  which  was  immediately  taken 
to  the  officers  of  the  regimeut,  with  an  order 
upon  receipt  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  Rau- 
frang, three  leagues  from  the  capital. 

"  Your  Highness  must  be  impatient  for  his 
court.  How  many  carriages  has  your  Highness  ?" 

"  I  have  a  berliu,  a  caliche,  a  cabriolet" — 

"  Aud  the  horses"— 

"  Six  carriage  and  two  saddle  horses." 

I  will  take  the  berlin,  the  calcche,  and  four 
horses — I  will  go  to  Krusthal  and  bring  my 
actors,  all  well  up  in  their  parts.  We  will  ar- 
rive to  night,  and  will  install  ourselves  iu  your 
palace,  ready  to  serve  your  excelleucy." 

"  Very  well ;  but  before  goiug,  pray  answer 


this  note  of  the  Baron  Pepinster,  who 
an  audience." 

"Yes,  your  Highness,  I  give  you  my  answer. 
Four  Hues — very  ministerial — very  dry, — ad- 
journing him  till  to-morrow.  We  must  be  under 
arms  on  his  arrival.  Here  is  the  note;  but  bow 
to  sign  it — Balthaaard  has  scarcely  a  diplomatic 
look"- 

"Call  yourself— Count— Count  of  Lipan- 

dorf." 

"  •Lipaodorf.'  Thanks,  your  Highness.  May 
I  nobly  wear  my  title,  as  I  assure  you  I  will  re- 
turn it,  with  dress  and  properties,  wheu  the  com- 
edy is  played." 

The  Count  of  Lipaudorf  wrote  his  name;  it 
was  taken  to  Pepinster,  and  an  instaut  after  Bal- 
tbazard  was  driving  to  Krusthal  in  the  ducal 
equipage. 


The  next  morning  at  early  reception  the  Duke 
was  surrounded  by  his  new  court.  He  received 
them  with  perfect  grace.  The  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen had  on  their  best  dresses :  the  Duke  de- 
clared himself  delighted  with  the  latest  Paris 
fashious.  After  the  first  compliments,  the  distri- 
butions took  place,  as  follows — 

Florival — tenor.  Aide  de  camp  to  His  8.  H. 
Duke  Leopold,  Colonel  of  Hussars  and  Count  of 
Riensberg. 

Rigolet — first  comic.  Chamberlain  and  Baron 
Tierbach. 

Ausclme — general  utility.  Gentleman  in  ordi- 
nary.   Chevalier  de  Grillesmell. 

Ledel—  chef  d'orchestre.  Maestro  della  capella 
and  chevalier  de  Harpengaz. 

Mademoiselle  Delia — prima  douna.  Countess 
of  Rosenthal.  Interesting  orphan  with  immense 
expectations,  disposable  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  lady  of  honor  to  the  future 
Grand  Duchess. 

Mad'lle  Alice — dauseuse.  Gay  young  widow 
of  a  general,  and  Baroness  of  Fizdrig. 

Madame  Pastourelle.  Governess  of  the  ladies 
of  honor,  and  Baroness  Bichozikopfs. 

Each  of  the  uew  dignitaries  received  decora- 
tions in  proportion  to  their  rank.  De  Lipaudorf, 
first  minister,  wore  two  stars  and  three  grand  or- 
ders. Florival  de  Rieusberg  hung  five  crosses 
upon  his  frogged  coat. 

Each  role  was  distributed  and  learnt.  A  read- 
ing and  rehearsal  took  place  with  decided  effect. 
The  Grand  Duke  thought  it  worth  while  to  ar- 
range some  corps  de  theatre,  and  to  give  certain 
indications  relative  to  the  ceremonies :  as  Prince 
Maximilian  aud  his  sister  were  to  arrive  that 
evening,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  As  a 
grand  rehearsal,  and  to  try  the  force  of  the 
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company,  it  was  agreed  to  give  audience  to  the 'nod  was  soon  delighted  with  his  wit  mid  gallan- 
Baron  Pepinster.  try.    Florival  had  a  brilliant  imagination,  and  he- 

The  baron  h  id  requested  permission  to  present  sides  possessed  a  fluent  gift  of  seducing  word* 


his  wife,  together  with  his  letters  of  credence; 
the  favor  was  granted,  and  the  throne  room 
prepared  for  the  first  act  of  the  comedy. 


and  sentimental  phrases,  borrowed  from  his  re- 
pertory half  from  memory — half  from  inspira- 
tion— and  he  was  always  listened  to  with  plea- 


At  the  sight  of  the  august  Baron,  the  new  sure.  The  conversation  took  place  in  Freuch, 
courtiers  scarcely  kept  their  countenances.  The  from  the  following  circumstance  :  "It  is  my 
baron  was  fifty,  immeasurably  tall  and  remarka-  ;  habit,"  said  the  Graud  Duke  to  the  ambassador. 


bly  thin,  tremt 


P 


-wearing 


silk  '*  Freuch  is  only  spoken  iu  this  palace,  it  is  a  law 


stockings  stretched  on  slim  legs;  a  long  queue  I  have  had  some  difficulty  to  introduce,  and  to 
bung  down  his  back  :  his  face  resembled  that  of  J  tell  the  truth,  I  had  to  impose  heavy  penalties  for 
a  bird  of  prey :  he  had  two  little  eyes,  a  hooked  i  each  German  word  pronounced  iu  my  presence ; 
nose,  and  retreating  chin.  It  was  difficult  to  as  you  may  perceive,  my  court  speak  it  per- 
look  at  him  without  laughing.  A  profusion  of  fectly — and  1  doubt  w  herever  your  excellency  can 
decorations  shone  upon  him:  his  cheat  being  too  j  discover  an  error :  my  first  minister,  Count  do 
narrow  to  bear  them  all.  they  were  hung  in  two  Upandorf,  aloue  has  dispensation,  I  allow  him 
perpeudicular  lines  from  his  throat  to  his  sword-  j  sometimes  to  forget  himself,  and  speak  his  mother 
belt.  He  balanced  himself  along  with  an  unhap- ;  tongue."  Balthnzard  had  beeu  for  years  direc- 
pily  adjusted  sword  and  cocked  hat.  Madame  tor  of  a  theatre  in  Strasburg.  and  spoke  German 
la  Baronne.  by  way  of  revenge,  was  a  pretty ,  like  a  Frankfort  Brewer.  Barou  Pepinster  was 
little  woman  of  twenty-five;  of  a  beautiful  figure,  plunged  iu  the  deepest  uneasiness,  whilst  his  wife 
with  a  graceful  tournure ;  she  had  a  quick  oye.'a  spoke  in  low  tones  with  the  handsome  aide  do 
nose  slightly  retrousi,  and  a  smile  enamelled  with  camp;  the  prime  minister  held  the  Baron  by  the 
pearls.  Iter  toilet  alone  was  extravagant :  the  button  hole,  and  heavily  uurolled  his  system  con- 
little  woman  had  put  on  her  best;  she  was  rov- ,  ecruing  tho  treaty  of  commerce,  the  unfortunate 
ered  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  but  for  all  she  Pepinster  blundered  in  a  most  unmiuislerial  man- 
could  do,  her  tallest  plume  but  touched  theshoul-  j  ner,  his  countenance  showed  the  greatest  solici- 
der  of  her  superb  lord.  On  their  grand  entry,  |  tude,  a  convulsive  movement  shook  bis  slender 
taking  each  other's  hands — proud,  haughty,  and  legs,  he  made  vain  efforts  to  escape  his  torture, 
marching  with  measured  step,  the  effect  was  Iu-  but  the  cruel  Balthazard  held  him  fast. 


dicrous.  A  serious  glance  of  Balthnzard,  (seated 
on  the  right  of  the  Grand  Duke,)  checked  the 


Wilfrid,  transformed  iuto  first  gentleman  in 
waiting,  announced  dinuor.    The  ambassador 


laugh.    The  comedians  recollected  they  were  mid  hi*  wife  were  invited  guests:  atl  entered  tho 

courtiers,  and  acted  accordingly.    Perfect  in  his  spacious  banquettiug  room.    Tho  aide  decamp, 

part  of  prime  minister — taking  matters  at  once  was  placed  next  the  Barouess.  and  the  Barou  had 

most  seriously,  Balthazard  opeued  his  batteries.  »he  *cul  of  honor  belweeu  the  Grand  Duke  and 

His  natural  penetration  showed  him  at  once  the  his  minister  at  the  other  cud  of  tho  table.  Hia 

hole  iu  the  cuirass — the  weak  point  of  the  Baron  misery  knew  no  bounds,  for  Florival  kept  up  the 


— he  imagined  that  the  diplomat,  old  and  ugly, 
must  be  jealous  of  his  wife.    He  was  not  de 


ceived:  Pepinster  was  as  jealous  as  a  tiger  cat;  eater,  almost  fasted 


tender  conversation,  which  seemed  to  delight  hia 
compauion.    The  ambassador,  generally  a  great 


but  lately  married,  the  thui  diplomat  had  not 
dared  leave  his  better  half  at  home :  not  wishing 
to  lose  sight  of  her,  counting  upou  his  owu  vigi- 
lance, he  bad  brought  her  to  Carlestadt,  thiukiug 
that  A i*  presence  must  prevent  all  danger. 

After  having  interchanged  with  the  Baron 
some  words  in  the  most  profound  serio-political 
manner,  Balthazard  sought  the  aide  de  camp, 
Florival,  and  taking  him  to  the  window,  he  re- 
ceived secret  instructions  how  to  act.  The  bril- 
liant first  tenor,  after  having  given  an  extra  curl 
to  his  perfumed  lucks,  and  adjusted  his  splendid 
uniform  of  Hussar,  approached  the  Baroness. 
The  ambassadress  replied  most  graciously  to  his 
salutation,  and  received  him  with  marked  dis- 
tinction (she  had  remarked  the  elegant  form  and 
captivating  deportment  of  our  haudsome  tenor) 


There  was  another  person,  however,  whom 
the  conduct  of  Florival  displeased.  Mademoi- 
selle Delia,  the  Countess,  looked  angrily  from 
her  pretty  eyes.  After  dinner  Balthazard,  who 
allowed  nothing  to  escape  him,  said  to  her,  "Do 
you  not  see  that  be  is  but  playing  his  part  ?  Would 
you  be  jealous  were  Florival  to  make  stage  love 
to  one  o|  your  comrades  ?  it  is  just  the  same,  the 
performance  once  ended,  he  will  be  at  your  feet 
again." 

The  Countess  of  Rosenthal  was.  however,  but 
half  convinced,— she  feared  bo  liked  too  well  bis 
new  part. 

A  courier  announced  that  the  august  travellers 
were  within  a  post  of  Carlestadt.    The  Grand 
Duke  hastened  to  meet  them,  followed  by  his 
aid  de  camp,  the  Count  de  Kieusberg,  and  some 
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It  was  night  when  the  Prince  Maxi-jthe   court   language, — however,  the  Prino 
milian  of  Hanau,  and  his  sister  arrived,  they  [  thought  it  remarkable  To  find  auch  proficiency 


were  ushered  into  the  grand  entry,  and  retired  for 
the  night  to  their  apartments. 

»  Well,  sir."  said  the  Grand  Duke,  «  the  play 
has  commenced,  and  Heaven  help  us  !" 

44  Confidence. air,"  replied  Bukhazard,  "I  have 
aeen  the  Prince  Maximilian,  and  from  his  coun- 
tenio.ee  it  was  easy  for  me  to  discern  that  every 


and  tried  to  make  them  commit  a  mistake  in  a 
word,  hut  without  success. 

Upoti  the  return  to  the  palace,  the  prince  and 
court  adjourned  to  the  private  apartment*.  A 
spirited  conversation  took  place,  which  might 
have  terminated  the  evening,  hut  the  chevalier 
Harpengaz  was  at  the  piano,  and  Mademoiselle 


thing  will  go  on  swimmingly;  as  to  Pepinster,  Delia  sang  a  grand  air  from  the  newest  opera. 
Florival  has  made  him  too  jealous  to  attend  to  It  was  a  veritable  triumph.  The  Prince  Maxi- 
his  master's  affairs.  A  pleasaut  night  to  you, '  mitian  had  been  markedly  attentive  to  Delia  du- 
your  Highness."  |  ring  the  morning— the  grace,  the  wit  of  the  actress 

Next  morning  the  royal  guests  bad  a  rooming  bad  begun  to  work  an  effect  upon  him,  which 
serenade — the  military  band  led  by  the  Chevalier '  her  music  finished.  Passionately  devoted  to  mu- 
H:irpeugaz.  sic  he  was  enrhanted.    Her  song  finished,  the 

The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  Grand  Duke  talents  of  Florival  were  spoken  of,  and  upon  a 
proposed  a  promenade  in  the  environs  of  Carle-  ■  request  of  the  Baroness  Pepinster,  be  sang  a  duo 
stadt:  he  was  desirous  to  show  his  guests  his  finest  j  with  Delia,  with  still  greater  success — a  third  was 
country  seats.    It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  country,  begged  for,  the  grand  chamberlain  kindly  made 


full  of  those  picturesque  points  of  view,  which 
are  so  ofteu  copied  upon  the  German  canvass. 


the  third  to  a  comic  trio— the  comic  of  the  Bari- 
tone and  Baron  of  Kochenberg  was  applauded 
The  pleasure  party  was  accordingly  arranged,  j  to  the  skies.  Our  artistes  were  at  home,  their 
the  ladies  to  be  in  carriages,  the  gentlemen  on  1  triumph  was 


horseback. 


The  rendezvous  was  the  old  castle '  serve,  the  Prince  of  Hanau  deigned  to  show  his 
of  Rudersvell,  a  relic  of  the  middle  ages.  As  emotion,  and  eveu  the  ambassador  was  obliged 
soon  as  the  brilliant  caravan  had  arrived  in  sight '  to  affirm  that  with  such  a  voice,  the  couut  Florival 
of  the  castle,  the  Princess  Edgeiog  begged  to  would  rank  high  in  the  world.    You  may  imagine 


iumph  was  complete.    Notwithstanding  his  re- 


proceed  ou  foot.  Every  lady  alighted,  the  Grand 
Duke  offered  bis  arm  to  the  Princess,  the  Prince 
offered  his  to  the  Countess  Rosenthal,  and  at 
a  sign  of  Balthazard's,  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Psstourelle  de  Bichozikopfs  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  Baron  Pepinster,  whilst  bis  smiling  lady  ac- 
cepted Florival  as  cavalier.  All  was  for  the  best. 
The  young  people  moved  on  with  a  gay  and 
rapid  step,  the  unfortunate  Baron  did  his  best  to 
move  up  with  his  long  legs  near  his  little  wife, 
hut  the  portly  Baroness,  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
poor  ambassador's  arm,— out  of  respect  for  the 
Grand  .Marech  tl  the  Baron  dare  notcomplaiu. 

lu  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  company  found 
•  table  covered  with  luxuries,  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise of  the  prime  minister's. 

The  day  was  passed  in  roaming  through  the 
woods.  The  princess  was  in  the  gayest  of 
moods,  the  ladies  were  most  charmiug.  and  the 
Prince  Maximilian  complimented  the  Duke  upon 
having  such  a  pleasing  court.  The  Baroness 
Pepinster,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  regardless 
of  the  dark  looks  of  her  husband,  declared  that 
Bihericb  wasstupid.  horribly  dull  w  hen  compared 
with  Nueri'lheu. — of  course  she  could  not  have 
said  auything  more  adverse  to  the  interest  of  her 
husband-  The  Princess  Edgeing  had  a  fashion- 
able prediliction  for  everything  French, — it  was 
a  rage  with  her.  She  spoke  French  like  a  Pari- 
sian, and  she  also  complimented  the  Duke  upon 
the  choice  of  his  court,  and  bis  law  concerning 


that  his  part  was  only  objective. 

Next  day  the  Grand  Duke  proposed  a  hunt, 
Florival  surpassed  all  others,  (it  was  said  in  Pa- 
ris that  he  commenced  as  an  Sieve  o(  Francont*). 
In  the  evening  tbey  had  a  dance.  The  question 
was  raised  of  having  a  large  party,  but  the 
guests  were  so  delighted  with  their  new  court 
friends  that  they  hogged  permission  to  join  the 
family  circle. 

We  are  four,"  said  the  Princess,  pointing  to 
the  ladies,  44  amply  sufficient  for  a  quadrille,  I 
hope  the  gentlcmeu  will  not  be  found  wanting." 
The  quadrille  was  immediately  formed,  the 
(> rand  Duke,  the  haritone,  the  aide  de  camp— - 
the  general  utility,  formed  vis  a  vis. 

I  regret,"  said  the  Grand  Duke,  "that  my 
court  is  so  curtailed,  withiu  the  last  three  days,  I 
have  reduced  it  a  half." 

44  And  why  ?"  asked  the  prince  of  Hanan. 

44  Imagine  your  Highness,  that  a  dozen  or  so 
of  my  courtiers  had  a  regular  plot  organized 
agaiust  me,  instigated  by  my  cousin  of  Vienna. 
The  instant  I  discovered  it,  I  put  them  under 
arrest,  they  are  now  in  our  good  castle  of  Rau- 
frang." 

"Excellent!  well  done!  what  energy — what 
vigor— just  what  I  like.  To  thiuk  of  their  saying 
(excuse  me)  that  you  had  a  weak  character,  how 
you  have  beeu  calumniated."    The  Grand  Duke 

•The  crlcbrated  circus  of  Paris. 
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east  a  look  full  of  thanks  to  his  minister,  Bal- Isame  time  isolated,  apparently  without  a  protec- 
thazard.  who,  a*  high  dignitary,  was  as  perfectly  I  tor — it  appeared  suspicious.    I  shuddered  at  the 


at  his  ease  iu  his  uew  situation,  as  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  it,  and  even  began  to  ihiuk  that 
tho  government  of  a  Grand  Duchy  was  child's 
play  in  comparison  with  the  management  of 
a  compnny.  On  tho  alert  for  the  interests  of 
bis  master,  he  manoeuvred  to  bring  about  the 
marriage  of  the  Grand  Dukc;  notwithstanding  all 
bis  finesse,  the  Barou  Pepiuster  employed  every 


idea  of  an  intriguante,  then  to  destroy  all  suspi- 
cion the  Graud  Duke  told  me  all." 

"  And  after  such  a  revelation  what  does  your 
highness  propose." 

"  It  does  uot  change  my  prospects  iu  the  least. 
I  hope  to  marry  her." 

"  Marry  her!    Your  Highness  jests." 

"  Couut  of  Lipandorf,  1  never  joke.    What  is 


instant  of  re|>ose  his  w  ife  allowed  him,  to  con-  it  that  is  so  strange  in  my  determination  ?  Tho 
suromate  the  marriage  for  the  Elector  of  Bibe-  j  father  of  the  present  Duke  was  particularly 
rich.  To  tell  the  truth  Biberich  was  dead  in  love  J  wild— he  contracted  during  his  life  a  u umber  of 
with  Edgoing,  aud  the  alliance  met  with  the  favor  left-handed  marriages, — what  do  I  care  about 
of  Prince  Maximilian.  Thus  the  Baron  could  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth, — she  has  uoble 
triumph  simply  by  the  Priuce's  will,  aud  unless  blood— is  of  a  princely  race,  aud  that  is  sulfi- 
the  manager  could  briug  his  machinery  to  work,  cienl." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ralthazard,  who  had  dispersed  his 
fears  and  composed  his  countenance,  with  the 
talent  of  a  consummate  actor  and  statesman, 
"  I  understand  your  Highness  perfectly.  Your 
trI  his  part,  when  the  Prince  Maximiliau  met  Highness  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of  convincing  all 


and  that  most  quickly,  the  affair  must  turn  against 
him.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the 
eredit  of  the  ambassador  or  to  drive  bim  off  the 
field.    Baltbazard  was  at  bis  task,  learning  Flori- 


bim  and  begged  a  moment's  conversation. 
•'I  am  at  your  Highness'  commands." 
"  I  shall  go  straight  to  the  point,  M.  Lecomte 


who  hear  him." 

"  As  fortune  will  have  it."  continued  the  Prince, 
"  the  mother  is  uuknowu,  and  upon  that  side,  uot 


de  Lipandorf.    I  am  the  widower  of  a  Princess  a  trace  of  family." 

of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  whom  1  married  to  satisfy  j  "As  your  Highness  is  pleased  to  remark,  a 
political  exigencies.  I  have  three  sous  by  this  most  lucky  circumstance,  without  doubt  the 
marriage.  To-day  I  wish  to  consecrate  a  new  ,  Grand  Duke  is  iuformed  of  our  august  wishes." 
union,  without  sacrificing  myself  to  reasons  of,  "  No,  as  yet  uot  a  word — uot  even  the  lady, 
atate.  1  meditate  a  marriage  of  inclination."  To  you  alone,  my  dear  sir,  I  confide  a  request, 
"  If  his  Highness  would  honor  me  by  asking  ;  which  I  hope  cau  havo  your  immediate  attention, 
my  poor  opiuion,  I  should  say  he  was  perfectly  I  You  have  the  day  to  arrange  it.  I  shall  write  a 
in  the  right.    After  bavin;;  sacrificed  himself  for  l  few  hues  to  Mademoiselle  Delia,  I  want  to  hear 


the  happiness  of  his  people,  a  prince  ought  at 
least  be  at  liberty  to  think  of  his  own." 

"  Is  it  not  so  ?  Now  sir,  you  shall  know  my 
choice.  1  love  Mademoiselle  Delia  de  Rosen- 
thal." 

-Mademoiselle  Delia!" 

"Yes  sir,  the  countess  Delia— and  let  me  add. 
1  know  everything." 
"  What  do  you  know  V* 
"  I  know  who  she  is." 
"Ah!" 

"It  is  a  great  secret." 

'•  Ami  how  on  earth  did  vour  Highness  peue 
trateit?" 

"Easily— the  Grand  Duke." 

"  I  could  never  have  believed  it." 

"He  alone,  upon  my  honor — and  my  dear 
minister,  I  am  delighted  at  having  addressed  my- 
self to  him." 

"  How  ♦" 

"This  morning  on  asking  the  Grand  Duke  to 
what  uoble  family  the  lady  belonged,  the  prince 
Le<t|»old  hardly  hid  his  embarrassment.  The 
position  of  Mademoiselle  Delia  gave  me  cause 
for  reflection— she  is  young,  beautiful,  but  at  the 


from  ber  alone ;  if  1  am  accepted,  I  will  beg  her 
to  meet  me  to  night  at  the  little  pavilion  iu  the 
the  park.  You  see  1  behave  in  this  mat- 
ter exactly  in  the  true  lovor  style — a  rendez- 
vous, a  mysterious  meeting.  I  beg  of  you  to 
leave  me  now,  aud  arrauge  my  husiuess.  I  am 
anxious  that  a  double  liuk  be  made  between  our 
families.  You  may  tell  the  Graud  Duke  that 
upou  this  condition  alone,  he  shall  have  the  Prin- 
cess Edgiug.  Let  him  break  with  me  aud  ten 
minutes  after  I  am  for  Biberich.  My  fortune  aud 
your  master's  are  in  your  hands.  Good  day, 
sir." 

An  instant  after  the  Grand  Duke  and  Baltba- 
zard held  state  council ;  upon  motion  of  the  mana- 
ger Delia  was  sent  for  ami  admitted.  What  was  to 
be  done  1  What  part  was  to  be  played  ?  Hauau 
was  obstinate.  To  acknowledge  the  deceit  was 
to  make  him  an  enemy  for  life,  on  the  other  hand 
to  let  him  fall  into  his  error — to  espouse  Delia — 
that  was  a  delicate  affair — and  if  discovered 
would  briug  the  whole  Aulic  council  about  the 
ears  of  the  Graud  Duke. 

"  What  advice  does  my  prime  minister  give 
me?"  asked  the  Grand  Duke. 
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"  A  retreat — instant  flight.  Delia  must  go  in- 
stantly— we  will  find  an  explanation ." 

"  Yes,  and  to-night  Maximilian  signs  his  con- 
tract with  Pepiuster.  My  opinion  is  that  we  are 
too  far  advanced  to  retreat ;  should  the  Prince 
discover  some  day  the  truth,  he  will  be  the  first 
to  hide  it,  besides  Mademoiselle— you  are  an  or- 
phau— have  neither  pareuts  nor  family — I  adopt 
yon — I  recognise  you  as  my  sister." 

"Ah!  Monseigneur—  what  goodness  ."'exclaim- 
ed the  cantatrice. 

"  You  accept.  Mademoiselle,  are  you  decided 
to  seixe  fnrtuue,  and  to  brave  the  consequences  ?" 

"Yes,  yonr  grace."  All  women  will  under- 
stand the  resolution  of  Mademoiselle  Delia; 
whoso  head  is  not  dazzled  by  a  crowu !  the 
heart  is  often  silent  before  such  unexpected  acci- 
dents,— besides  reasoned  she,  is  not  Florival  iu- 
constant — heaven  knows  whatthoseteuder  scenes 
with  the  Baroness  have  led  to  ?  The  Prince 
Maximilinu  was  neither  young  nor  handsome, 
but  be  offered  a  throne.  Comedians  apart,  how 
many  great  ladies  would  you  have  found  under 
similar  circumstances  to  spuru  ambition,  and  re- 
ply by  a  refusal  ? 

Balthazard  manoeuvred  with  all  his  influence 
against  the  project  upheld  by  the  Grand  Duke — 
Delia  accepted  the  rendezvous. 

"  I  accept,"  said  she,  with  resolution,  "what  a 
dream!  a  sovereign!  a  princess  of  Hauau!" 

"  And  I  then,"  said  the  prince  "will  most  cer- 
taiuly  marry  the  princess  this  very  evening,  the 
peor  llaron  must  go  liack  to  Biberich— what  a 
retreat!" 

"  You  may  well  say  a  retreat,  yonr  Highuess, 
it  will  be  a  most  shameful  one — wore?  than  you 
imagine — be  will  return  discomfited,  confused, 
with  the  loss  of  ouo  hnlf  bis  forces,  for  Florival 
iateuda  to  run  away  with  his  wife  to-uight." 

"  What !"  said  Delia,  with  a  tragic  start,  "have 
masters  gone  theu  to  such  a  pitch  ?" 

••  But  I  can  oever  allow  such  a  scandal,"  said 
the  Duke. 

Delia  awaited  the  rendezvous.  Strangely 
muved — half  droaming,  sbo  walked  slowly 
through  the  wooded  avenues  of  the  park,  when 
Florival  stood  before  her.  They  were  both  trou- 
bled, they  felt  that  they  had  played  too  deep,  the 
button  of  the  comedy  foil  had  dropped,  and  each 
expected  a  sharp  wound.  Spite  of  her  ideas  of 
grandeur,  Delia  felt  her  heart  beat  quickly,  and 
it  was  with  a  forced  smile,  that  she  addressed  the 
tenor,  with  a  sentence  full  of  reproaches  and  sar- 


"  I  wish  you  success,  M.  I'aide  de  camp." 

"  The  same  to  you,"  replied  Florival,  "  doubt- 
less her  ladyship  will  leave  instantly  for  her  prin- 
cipality of  Hanau  ?" 


"  Yes,  certa i nly — we  have  decided — i nstantly." 
"Your  Highness  has  determined." 
"Without  a  doubt,  sir,  the  wife  should  follow 
the  husband,  a  princess  should  reign  in  hcrstatcs." 

"A  Princess!  A  Wife!  What  dooa  your 
ladyship  mean,  will  you  allow  yourself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  such  extravagant  promises  !" 

Every  doubt  of  Florival's  was  effaced  before 
the  serious  explanations  of  Delia.  Of  course 
there  followed  a  touching  scene,  in  which  the 
youug  teuor,  for  an  instant  Itewildercd,  felt  his 
love  return,  aud  found  expressions  so  tender,  that 
his  words  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Delia* 
All  young  hearts  have  these  sudden  and  power- 
ful feelings,  which  drive  away  eveu  ambitious 
dreams. 

"Would  you  havo  a  proof  of  my  love,  Delia?" 
said  the  tenor,  "look—down  that  walk  comes 
Pepinster.  I  shall  bring  him  to  the  pavilion — 
there  is  a  closet  in  it,— you  must  conceal  your- 
self— let  what  I  say  to  him  decide." 

He  proffered  his  hand,  Delia  took  it.  they  en- 
tered the  pavilion,  Delia  was  closetted,  and  with 
a  beating  heart  overheard  the  following: 
"Your  pleasure,  sir," said  the  Baron. 
"  An  affair  of  the  deepest  interest." 
"I  listen, sir,  but  I  beg,  be  brief,  I  have  an  im- 
portant engagement." 
"I  also,"  said  Florival. 
"I  must  call  on  the  Count  Balthazard,  in  re- 
spect to  his  project  of  commerce,  his  ideas  arose 
preposterous  we  cannot  accept." 

"And  I  most  hasten  to  the  rendezvous,  this 
letter  requests.  Cast  your  eye  upon  it,  1  believe 
the  handwriting  is  your  wife's!" 

"What — this  letter — yes — the  handwriting  of 
my  wife— heavens  and  earth — fire  and  furies  burn 
the  woman !" 

"Yes,  Baron,  your  lady  has  been  good  enough 
to  write  me ;  we  intend  to  leavo  together  this 
night,  the  Baroness  awaits  me  in  a  post  carriage — 
these  words,  do  you  see,  are  traced  by  ber  band — 
a  very  pretty  hand,  by  the  way,"  added  Florival 
I  with  perfect  French  impudence. 

"  And  yon  dare  reveal  to  me  this  disgraceful 
proceeding?" 

"  You  are  less  generous  to  me,  than  I  deserve, 
sir.  We  have  taken  every  measure,  and  I  shall 
carry  off  the  Baroness,  your  present  wife,  with 
honor  before  the  world.  Perhaps  yon  are  not 
aware  that  in  your  marriage  contract,  the  dower 
of  your  wife  rests  in  her  own  hands,  besidas  there 
are  some  quite  fortunate  errors  in  the  contract, 
which  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine, 
which  will  be  enough  to  break  it,  we  have  ample 
means  for  a  divorce,  and  I  shall  marry  her  (Delia 
trembled).  Pray  be  good  enough  to  make  pre- 
parations to  make  over  the  dower— a  million  of 
florius,  1  believe?" 
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Tbe  Baron  was  frightened  out  of  bia  wits,  be 
sank  in  his  fautcuil— be  had  no  strength  to  hoar 

more." 

"After  ail,  your  excellency,  there  may  he  a 
means  of  arraoging  this  little  affair.  I  do  aot 
bold  myself  at  such  a  very  high  price  as  that  I 
might  not  espouse  the  lady  iu  question  in  second 
marriage." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Baroav,  "you  give  me  life." 
"  Yea— but  let  me  inform  yrm  I  <1n  «ot  give  up 
my  part  without  certain  conditions." 
"Name  them." 

"  In  the  first  place— you  sign  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, just  as  the  ConntBakhazanl  has  arranged 

it." 

"Consented  to,  and  now"— 

"It  is  not  all— you  will  be  good  enongb  to  take 
this  precious  letter,"  and  here  the  tenor  pressed 
it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  "and  meet  your  amia- 
ble lady,  you  may  leave  in  the  same  post  car- 
riagc — a  most  comfortable  one  by  tbe  way,  with 
fast  and  sure  horses,  but  in  order  that  the  affair 
may  be  perfectly  diplomatic,  (pray  see  what  con- 
sideration I  have  for  your  rank  snd  position, 
your  excellency,)  you  must  write  a  note  to  bis 
Highness  Prince  Maximilian  to  the  effect  that 
you  cannot  accept  his  proposition — in  fact  you 
renounce  in  the  name  of  your  master — tbe  mar- 
riage"— 

"  But,  sir,  tbiuk  of  my  instructions." 

»*  Very  well,  sir,  act  according  to  instructions, 
be  a  good  ambassador,  and  give  up  your  wife, 
her  million  of  florins,— and  be  miserable.  Ab, 
what  a  treasure  you  are  about  to  lose,  a  beautiful 
woman,  a  handsome  fortune,  one  of  those  for- 
tunes that  never  happen  but  once,  but  I  bid  you 
adieu.  I  see  we  cannot  arrange  matters — I  may 
not  keep  tbe  Baroness  waiting  any  longer  (Delia 
trembled,  as  did  tbe  Baron  and  Florival.) 

The  Baron  thought  for  an  instant,  had  some 
ideaa  of  drawing,  for  effect,  bis  slender  court 
sword,  and  making  a  lunge  at  Florival,  but  tbe 
aide  decamp  wore  a  regimental  Prussian  sabre; 
besides,  only  that  morning  the  Baron  had  looked 
on  with  amazement  at  the  tierce  and  carte  of  the 
tenor,  and  had  been  lost  in  admiration  at  the  pis- 
tol shooting  of  the  Count  of  Rieneberg — there 
was  no  chance  for  him  in  a  rencontre— with  an 
effort,  he  cried  "Give  me  the  pen — the  paper — 
dictate — I  shall  lose  my  plaee." 

Florival  dictated,  the  note  wss  signed,  and  tbe 
letters  were  interchanged. 

"I  request  only  this,  your  excellency — that 
you  will  behave  like  a  gentleman  towards  your 
lady — spare  all  reproaches.  Recollect  that  your 
marriage  contract  is  Dot  over  safe— she  may 
break  with  another  less  generous  than  the  Count 
of  Riensberg— amateurs  are  not  wanting." 

"My  word  of  honor,  I  promise.    Do  you  not' 


know  that  she  does  with  me  what  she  pleases  ! 
doubtless  it  will  be  me  who  must  ask  pardon." 

Pepiitster  left;  Delia  issued  from  her  hid 
place,  and  taking  Florival  by  tbe  band  said  "  1 
am  satisfied." 

"  But  tbe  poor  Baroness  will  not  say  tbe  same, 
though  sbe  deserved  the  lesson.  Upon  snch  an 
acquaintance  too" — 

"  Hush— here  comes  my  prince— the  closet, 
sir — and  listen." 

"  Charming  countess,"  said  tbe  prince,  "  1  am 
come — that  is  to  say — you  have  got  my  note — 
we  mean  to  say— decide  my  fate."  Evidently 
the  love  making  of  the  priuce  was  a  difficult 
thing. 

"  What  is  the  purport  of  your  excellency's 
speech,"  said  Delia,  with  tbe  most  perfect  stage 
assurance. 

"You  ask  mo — did  you  uot — have  you  uot — 
what  I  mean  to  say  is— have  you  received  uo 
communication  from  the  Duke  ?" 

"No,  my  Lord." 

"Nor  from  the  Prime  Minister!" 

"  No,  my  Lord." 

"  Is  it— how— it  can't  be  possible  !*' 
■**  Yonr  Highness !" 

•"  Charming  countess,  have  you  uot  received  a 
note  from  me" — 

"  Yes,  your  Highness.  At  tbe  moment  of  re- 
ceiving your  letter,  in  which  you  deign  to  honor 
me  with  such  sentimeuts,  I  was  on  the  instant  of 
begging  a  favor" — 

"  Can  I  be  so  fortunate— «o  happy  as  to — dis- 
pose of  me,  I  am  at  your  feet." 

"Thanks,  Monseigneur.  You  have  already 
showu  such  kindness,  that  I  feel  encouraged  to 
beg  you  to  make  the  Grand  Duke,  my  brother,  a 
revelation  that  I  could  not  make  myself.  It  con- 
cerns a — a  secret  marriage  that  I  have  contracted 
witbthe  Count  Riensberg  during  this  last  month." 

"Heavens!"  cried  Maximilian,  sinking  into 
tbe  same  fauteuil,  with  tbe  same  attitude  as  Pe- 
pinster. 

"  It  is  well,  miss— very  well,"  and  he  left  tbe 
pavilion.  A  messenger  brought  him  the  Pepin - 
ster  letter,  and  this  was  tbe  topping  point  to  bis 
rage,  but  somehow  or  other  as  his  anger  cooled 
down,  he  came  to  some  sound  reflections,— it 
was  not  tbe  fault  of  the  Grand  Duke  that  the 
Countess  Rosenthal  did  not  mount  his  throne, 
there  was  an  invincible  obstacle ;  the  precipitate 
departure  of  the  ambassador  of  Bibericb  was  an 
insolence  to  be  quickly  avenged,  besides  tbe  Grand 
Duke  was  a  prince  full  of  good  will  and  euergy, 
had  the  best  ministry  imaginable.  The  princess 
Edgeing  was  already  in  love  with  tbe  Grand  Duke, 
and  could  imagine  no  royal  life  more  agreeable 
than  surrounded  by  such  courtiers— all  these  rea- 
sons determined  the  prince,  and  that  very  night 
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the  marriage  contract  was  consummated  between 
Noeristhen  and  Hanau.    Three  days  afterwards 
the  celcorntion  of  the  marriage  took  place. 
The  play  was  played. 

The  actors  had  well  performed  their  parts,  it 
had  been  done  with  esprit,  and  besides  disinte- 
restedness. They  bid  an  adieu  to  the  CIrand 
Dnke,  leaving  him  a  grand  alliance — a  beautiful 
and  rich  wife — a  powerful  brotbrr-iii-law — aud 
hut.  and  uot  least,  a  commercial  treaty  certaiu  of 
filling  the  stale  cotters. 

Their  departure  was  explained  to  the  Graud 
Duchess  liy  missions,  embassies,  and  disgraces. 
Then  the  gates  of  R  a  of  rang  were  opetted,  and 
the  old  courtiers  dazzled  by  the  new  state  of  af- 
fairs, woke  from  a  dream,  begged  amuesty,  and 
retook  their  stations. 

The  uew  fortuueof  the  Grand  Duke  was  en- 
tirely owiug  to  Balthazard,  aud  with  a  sigh  he 
let  go  the  reins  of  government,  attd  returned  bis 
more  difficult  task. 

Here  ends  our  comedy.  What  became  of 
Kalthazard  may  interest  our  readers.  Twelve 
months  afterwards,  in  the  height  of  a  successful 
theatrical  management,  our  manager  gave  up 
business,  took  to  reading  political  economy,  wrote 
articles  against  Metteruich,  and  lived  iu  fact,  like 
a  man  who  had  at  the  least,  an  income  of  30,000 
francs.  He  sported  a  foreign  order  iu  his  but- 
ton-hole, aud  when  last  heard  of,  had  every 
cbincc  of  being  returned  deputy  to  the  pre  scut 
republic. 

Florival  of  course  married  Delia,  continued  au 
aetor,  became  a  great  teuor,  went  to  Russia  and 
made  a  haodeome  fortune,  but  he  and  bis  wife 
gave  themselves  such  airs  of  dignity  as  to  fasteu 
upon  them  tbo  soubriquet  of  count  aud  couutess. 


SONNET. 

BT  MRS.  E.  H.  EVAS*. 

Now  from  the  azure  portal*  of  I  he  Ea.it 

Coin**  ibe  fair  Moon  to  cbarm  tl»e  gloom  of  night- 
Come*  like  a  bride  forth  from  the  inarriagc-feaat 

To  make  all  glancea  like  her  own  look  bright. 
A*  landed  silver,  strewn  beneath  her  feet. 

The  uir  grow*  luminous,  and  every  tur 
Veil*  iu  bright  brow,  an  up  the  radiant  street 

Serene  ■he  goeth  to  her  couch  afar. 
In  the  blue  North  a  single  rnowy  car 

Silent  hath  pauned— ita  winged  steeds  held  back, 
While  Angel  Being*  glad  beholders  are. 

But  high  and  higher  yet  the  shining  track 
To  the  bright  zenith  leads—and  down  the  We»t 
Her  turry  way  she  wend*,  night's  radiant  Queen  confcit ! 

PmimewUU,  Va ,  1851. 


Eulogy  on  Benjamin  Waikins  Leigh.* 

DELIVERED  BEFORE   TDK   V1RGIMA  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETT. 

BV  WILLIAM  H.  MACFARLAND,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President, 

and  gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society  : 

I  could  not  be  so  iudifTcront  to  your  good 
opinion  as  to  decliue  your  request  to  sketch 
the  character  of  oue  whom  we  all  lameut,  now 
he  is  no  more,  as  he  was,  when  iu  life,  the  object 
of  our  esteem  aud  uffVetiov.  Vet  for  this  office, 
so  full  of  interest,  and  capable  of  subserving  the 
purest  ends,  I  am  scusihle  of  no  other  claim 
thau  a  profound  and  unfaltering  admiration  of  his 
mauy  virtues.  It  is  right  to  cherUh  tho  memory 
of  noble  men;  aud  it  is  ouly  as  we  desire  to  re- 
call them,  aud  to  meditate  on  their  bright  exam- 
ples, wo  can  be  sure,  iu  our  own  persons,  of  the 
sympathies  and  hopes  which  belong  to  noble  ua- 
tures. 

It  is  uot  an  easy  matter  to  delineate  faithfully 
one  so  eminently  gifted,  and  who  exerted  as 
large  an  influence,  as  the  honored  subject  of  this 
hasty  sketch.  The  best  eulogy  of  au  useful  cit- 
izen, is  a  true,  faithful,  accurate  description  of 
him;  and  it  is  such  a  description  ouly  which  is  of 
any  value.  What  we  desire  to  know  respects 
the  individual,  and  refers  to  those  separate  nnd 
peculiar  traits  and  endowments  which  elicited 
the  praise,  eoufidence  and  esteem  he  attracted 
and  retained.  We  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a 
nearer  view  of  the  particular  man,  and  to  learn 
bow  it  was,  aud  by  what  deeds  or  virtues,  he 
became  segregated  aud  distinguished.  It  is  re- 
semblance we  look  for  in  a  picture ;  and  it  is  re- 
semhlauce  alone,  which  can  satisfy  a  pure  taste, 
or  present  worthily  a  noble  subject. 

Benjam  u  Watkins  Leigh  attracted  observa- 
tion, at  the  first,  by  his  graceful  personal  appear- 
ance. Apart  from  those  silent  indications  of 
high  spirit  and  intelligence,  seen  and  felt,  as  soon 
as  he  was  seen,  and  which  never  fail  to  invest 
any  form  with  power  to  attract,  he  would  have 
gaiued  upon  straugcrs  by  bis  fino  aud  striking 
presence.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  perceive 
the  impression  made  by  his  superiority  over  most 
other  men  in  that  respect.  I  have  kuown  him 
to  be  gazed  upou,  followed,  admired,  for  the 
grace  aud  attraction  of  bis  person.    But  if  with- 

*  We  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  publication  of  the 
Eulogy  in  made  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Historical  Society  .-{Ed.  Mrs*. 
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out  that  higher  beauty,  which  the  spirit  reflects 
upon  the  form,  Mr.  Leigh  was  a  handsome  man, 
it  was  the  soul  beaming  through  his  expressive 
liueaments— the  harroouy  of  the  outer  with  the 
iuuer  man — which  invested  him  with  a  rare  ami 
imposing  charm.  lu  a  peculiar  degree,  was  his 
couuteuauce  an  index  of  his  feelings,  sentiments 
ami  thought*.  It  not  merely  expressed  what  he 
felt,  but  represented  with  such  truth  and  dis- 
tinctness, as  well  bis  intentions  as  his  passions, 
that  it  soemed  be  was  incapable  of  practising 
concealment  if  he  would.  His  features  were 
delicate,  and  well  nigh  effeminate ;— yet  there 
was  such  an  impress  of  frankness  aud  sincer- 
ity, ami  of  energy  and  decision,  that  he  was 
on  the  iustant  recognized  as  alike  bland  aud  re- 
solved. 

Some  lineaments  of  the  man  might  have  been 
discovered  in  tho  child,  lute  rested  as  his  family 
might  be,  ami  were,  by  the  prepossessing  boy.  it 
was  not  for  hia  good  looks  alone,  nor  mainly, 
that  bright  hopes  were  cherished  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  awaited  him.  Siucero  and  earnest, 
quick  aud  resolute,  there  were  visible  eveu  then 
the  frankucss,  intrepidity,  aud  directness  for 
which  ho  was  afterwards  conspicuous.  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  a  child,  bis  mother's 
nurture,  bestowed  with  the  care  aud  vigilauce  to 
which  a  mother  only  is  equal,  fouud  its  rich  re- 
ward in  the  progress  of  her  sou.  It  was  a  proof 
at  once  of  his  goodness  aud  ber  superiority,  that 
Mr.  Leigh  often  acknowledged,  with  grateful  af- 
fection, hia  obligations  to  bu  mother.  It  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  touchiug  evidences  of 
bis  ingenuouaand  grateful  nature,  that  he  delight- 
ed to  revert  to  those  who  bad  shared  in  (be  train- 
ing of  bis  youth ; — and  among  them,  waa  his 
early  and  excellent  preceptor,  iu  whose  school 
he  passed  several  years,  the  Rev.  Needier  Robin- 
son, whom  he  meutioued  always  with  regard  aud 
veneration. 

At  College  he  held  tho  positiou  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  bis  power  of  applica- 
tion and  quickness  of  apprehension.  The  pride 
of  doiug  well  whatever  he  attempted  was  a* 
characteristic  of  him  at  William  and  Mary  as  at 
the  bar  or  in  tho  Senate.  This  ancient  seat  of 
learning,  iu  common  with  the  classical  city  of 
which  it  was  the  ornament,  was  replete  with  as- 
sociations fitted  to  inspire  a  lofty  umbitiou.  It 
was  there,  as  witnesses  survived  to  relate,  the 
royal  government  had  figured  in  the  imposing 
ceremouy  aud  display  which  rauk  and  wealth 
could  commaud,  aud  there  that  free  government 
had  been  proclaimed,  and  brave  hearts  marshalled 
to  its  defcuco,  iu  tones  as  eloquent  as  can  flow 
from  mortal  lips.  It  was  a  place  and  time  to  in- 
spire heroic  seutimcuts  and  aspirations;  and 
youug  Leigh's  was  the  mind  uu '  spirit  to  kimllo 


and  expand  with  tbe  inspiration.  His  life  waa 
n  practical  illustration  of  bis  conformity  to  the 
pure  standards  of  the  honest  age  of  tbe  republic. 
Disdaining  to  profess  doctrines  fashioned  to  the 
varying  boar,  his  opinions  were  formed,  and  hia 
course  resolved  npou,  regardless  of  approbation, 
save  as  it  did  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  uoble  end* 
by  uoble  means.  Tbe  venerable  college,  entitle* I 
by  hereditary  right  to  transmit  a  true  heroism, 
was  justly  proud  of  the  massive  character  of  her 
favourite  con. 

It  was  there  n  friendship  had  its  licfi'maing, 
which  interrupted  never  by  professional  jealousy, 
iuccssant  and  elaborate  as  were  tho  collisions  to 
which  the  parties  were  summoned,  wasevcu  more 
unreserved  and  cordial  at  tbe  close  of  life  than  at 
tho  outset.  Greatly  as  ihey  were  respected  ami 
admired  by  the  public,  each,  one  for  the  other, 
cherished  feeliugs  uot  ouly  of  kindness  hut  nffec- 
tiou.  It  afforded  no  pleasure  to  kuow  that  opiu- 
iou  was  divided  betwecu  them,  for  each  did  not 
hesitate  to  admit  against  himself  differences, 
which  caprice  or  prejudice  would  not  havo 
sanctioned.  Leigh,  Chapman  Johnson,  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker  aud  Robert  Stauard,  connected 
iu  youth  were  scarcely  separated  by  death,  for  in 
quick  succession  did  they  siuk  iuto  the  tomb,  tho 
victims  of  wasting  aud  inexorable  application. 
Tboy  stood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  tho  pro- 
fession.   The  immediate  successors  of  tbe  illus- 


trious Marshall  aud  Wick  ham.  it  was  high  praise 


to  know  that  the  profession  lost  none  of  its  dig- 
uity  aud  influence  in  their  keeping. 

Tbe  attachment  between  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr. 
Johuson  is  worthy  of  a  more  particular  notice. 
It  was  au  instauce  of  their  maguimity  and  good- 
uess,  raro  and  affectiug.  Coutrasted  iu  some 
respects,  differing  occasionally  iu  their  views  or 
leading  queslious.  tenacious  of  their  opinions,  of 
strong  will  and  competitors  from  the  force 
of  circumstances,  they  were  never  iuscusi- 
ble  of  the  sympathy  v*  hieb  united  them  in 
affectionate  intimacy.  The  explanation  of  u 
friendship,  which  wo  cannot  cou template  with- 
out admiration  of  their  frauk  and  generous  na- 
tures, is  to  be  fouud  iu  the  kuowledge  which  each 
had  of  the  true,  simple,  earnest  character  of  tbe 
other.  Of  high  principle  both,  the  spiritual  in 
them  was  incontamiuable,  by  the  expedient  and 
politic  With  just  nnd  mauly  views  of  their 
own  powers,  aud  equal  to  the  occasion  how  great 
soever  tbe  effort  it  required,  each  would  ascribe  to 
the  other  a  superiority  which  each  might  havo 
claimed  for  herself.  Cherishing  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  Johnson's  powers  of  aualysis  and  induc- 
tion, when  speaking  of  him  familiarly,  Mr.  Leigh 
would  say,  his  "sledge-hammer  was  resistless;" 
whilst  of  Leigh,  with  a  humility  which  must  havo 
been  witnessed  to  bo  appreciated,  Mr. 
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would  declare,  that  it  required  bis  grace  and  the 
charm  of  his  elucutiou  to  gain  ami  gratify  atten- 
tion. Incomparable  men,  none  but  yourselves 
were  unjust  to  your  varied  and  great  powers. 

•'Thoaph  deep,  yd  clrnr;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strops  wicbuiit  rage;  without  o'erfWing  full." 


Tho  style  of  Mr.  Leigh  differed  at  an  after  pe- 
riod from  what  it  was  in  (ho  early  years  of  his 
forensic  practice.  Then  it  was  ornate,  copious 
and  enapassioned.  There  are  those  who  survive 
to  describe  the  effects  of  his  rich  nml  vehement 
declamation  iu  the  District  Court  of  Petersburg, 
where  he  commenced  his  career.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest eases,  if  not  that  in  which  he  made  his  «V6uf, 
it  as  of  a  nature  strongly  looxcite  him.  and  to  call 
forth  bursts  of  indignant  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
of  which  he  could  do  an  eminent  master.  It  was 
the  volunteer  defeuco  of  a  boy  prosecuted  for 
killing  his  step-father  iu  the  act  of  beating  his 
mother.  The  effort  inspired  cnthnsiastic  admi- 
ratiou,  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank 
of  a  bar.  distinguished  liy  great  ability.  We  are 
reminded  of  Thomas  Erskine,  England's  greatest 
advocate,  emergiug  to  rank  and  fame  by  a  single 
effort  of  intrepid  iuvective.  Whcu  ho  removed 
to  this  city,  and  entered  regularly  upon  the  prac- 
tice in  the  appellate  court,  his  style  bad  assumed 
a  more  severe,  compact,  and  simple  form.  The 
change  proceeded  from  his  exact  and  critical 
He  assentod  to  Swift's  definition  of  style, 
sr  words  iu  proper  places,"  and  was  wont 
to  admire  its  beautiful  exemplification  in  the  his-  j 
tory  of  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne. 
Now.  he  aimed  at  clearness,  simplicity  and  force. 
The  old  habit  would,  however,  sometimes  break 
out.  and  when  led  into  that  6eld,  he  never  failed I 
of  applause  for  his  affluent  and  varied  profusion. 
It  was  easier  for  him  to  gain  applause  than  to 
satisfy  himself.  His  taste-  rejected  whatsoever  sa- 
voured of  display,  ami  decided  for  plainness  aud 
brevity.  It  might  have  been  that  he  would  have 
gratified  more  tho  general  car  by  allowing  him- 
self a  greater  freedom.  Yet  within  the  limits 
which  be  prescribed  to  himself,  there  was  lati- 
tude enough  for  tho  best  efforts  of  an  orator,  as 
bis  owu  brilliant  example  demonstrated.  Such 
was  his  depth  and  elevation,  and  so  largely  did 
his  feeliugs  enter  into  his  speeches,  that  his  terse, 
senteutions,  epigrammatic  style,  glowed  with  an 
ardor  which  elaborate  ornament  would  have  ob- 
scured. Ken ne  he  did  not.  nor  deal  in  subtle 
distinctions.  Everything  about  him  denoted  a 
powerful  intellect,  eminently  practical.  Confi- 
ning himself  to  common  sense  views,  which,  after 
all,  involve  the  solution  of  every  question,  he 
presented  them  with  a  perspicuity  and  force  of 
diction  which  impressed  his  hearers  with  the 
highest  opinion  af  bis  dignity  and  ability. 


Learned  be  was,  and  admirably  trained,  for 
discipline  and  learuiug  were  essential  to  such  nu 
order  of  elocution— learned  in  the  law  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  built  up  and  grounded  in  its  principles. 
And  beside  and  beynud  this,  ho  had  explored  the 
fields  of  literature,  and  re  tamed  laden  with  its 
treasures  ever  ready  for  use.  1  le  weut  deep  into 
tho  nature  and  essence  of  things,  impelled  by  a 
love  of  truth  which  refused  to  bo  satisfied  with 
semblaueea  and  forms.  Knowledge  for  him  pos- 
sessed a  value  in  itself,  and  was  for  itself  coveted, 
unaffected  by  any  concern  for  tho  advantage  it 
might  reflect.  From  his  well  stored  mind  every 
thing  came  forth  finished,  rounded  and  suited  to 
its  place. 

Hi*  position  at  the  bar  was  one  of  iuflueuco  as 
well  as  of  distinction.  His  brethren  delighted  to 
put  him  forward  as  a  leader  thoy  were  proud  to 
acknowledge;  and  the  bench  to  welcome  him 
as  one  who  was  sure  to  edify,  when  he  failed  to 
convince.  His  frank  and  manly  bearing — high* 
toned  and  scrupulous  propriety,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  their  owu  resemblance  iu  those  permit- 
ted daily  to  contemplate  and  admire  him.  It 
was  n  fortunate  consequence  of  bis  connection, 
as  advocate,  with  the  adjudications  of  the  appel- 
late Court,  that  he  exercised  an  important  agen- 
cy in  settling  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  The 
bar  is  scarcely  less  influential  than  tho  bench  in 
ascertaining  nud  determiuiug  the  law ;  and  for 
this,  the  loftiest  distiuetiou  of  the  profession,  Mr. 
Leigh  was  happily  constituted  by  the  exactness 
of  his  kuow ledge,  his  contempt  for  sophistry,  aud 
his  reverence  for  just  and  stable  principles. 

As  lawyer  and  advocate,  be  filled  the  measure  of 
his  fame — aye,  more — occupied  exclusively  with 
his  profession,  averse  to  public  station,  contemu- 
ing  iuflueuco  gained  by  interested  attentions,  aud 
scorning  the  arts  by  which  popularity  is  usually 
sought  nud  acquired,  he  was  yet,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  singled  out,  by  common  consent,  as 
worthy  the  highest  honors  of  the  State.  It  was 
a  high  tribute  to  receive,  and  not  less  honorable 
iu  the  State  to  pay. 

The  mission  to  Kentucky,  though  not  the  first 
of  his  appointments,  was  a  flattering  instance  of 
the  State's  regard.  Previously  be  had  been  as- 
sociated with  other  distinguished  jurists  in  the 
revision  of  the  Code,  aud  had  gained  upon  pub- 
lic consideration  by  his  large  share  iu  the  labori- 
ous work.  Tho  objects  of  the  misaiou  were  of 
deep  interest  to  the  State,  and  it  was  not  less 
due  to  her  fame  than  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  that  Virginia  should  lie  repre- 
sented by  the  most  eminent  of  her  sons.  Ken- 
tucky had  set  the  example  of  such  state  inter- 
communication, and  iuvested  it  with  all  tbo  im- 
posing circumstance  which  the  loftiest  character 
could  impart.    Clay,  accompanied  by  Bibb,  bad 
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hither,  ami  here  in  this  hall  was  heard 
that  magic  eloquence,  which,  iu  the  uatinunl  Se- 
nate, happily  for  the  nation,  has  so  often  con- 
trolled and  determined  public  measures.  The 
State  bad  every  motive  which  could  influence  a 
magnanimous  people,  to  be  represented  before 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky  iu  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  fame.  The  choice  fell  upou  Mr.  Leigh, 
tits  speech  in  execution  of  his  mission  remains,  a 
fiue  specimen  of  a  chaste  and  nervous  style,  aud 
of  perspicuous  and  logical  compactness. 

Though  not  next  in  the  order  of  his  public  ser- 
vices, his  mission  to  South  Carolina  may  here  [ 
claim  our  notice.  The  occasion  was  oue  of  in- 
tense national  excitement  aud  anxiety.  Caro- 
lina, inflamed  under  a  sense  of  supposed  wrongs, 
proceeding  from  the  general  government,  was 
about  to  expose  the  union  to  a  fearful  hazard. 
The  crisis  was  of  momentous,  awful  concern; 
Virginia  so  regarded  it,  and  so  did  Leigh,  content 
ever  to  leave  public  concerns  to  those  who  aspi- 
red to  them,  when  no  impending  calamity  was 
discerned.  Ilis  brave  heart  looked  ou  with  dis- 
may and  distress.  The  seusibilities  of  our  legis- 
lature, iu  common  with  the  whole  country,  were  entertained,  we  may  suppose,  the  opinion  of 
painfully  excited.  The  authority  of  the  Union  Hooker,  that  "the  love  of  things  ancient  doth 
u  as  nbout  to  be  defied,  and  Heaven  only  knew  argue  etayednese;  but  levity  and  want  of  cx- 
what  might  be  the  issue  of  the  direful  conflict,  perience  maketh  apt  unto  innovations."  Ilia 
The  integrity  of  the  sacred  Uuion  itself  was  maxims  linger  yet  iu  the  memory  of  the  public, 
threatened,  and  as  iu  soeh  case  it  must  ever  be.  if  ,hoy  abide  uot  in  its  faith, 
until  we  be  mad  enough  to  defile  the  memory  of  ]t  would  not  be  too  much  to  aay,  that  whatever 
our  fathers,  aud  throw  away  a  jewel  richer  than  thero  be  in  the  Constitution  which  is  really  valu- 
earth's  treasury,  a  cord  was  struck  which  beat  j  able,  if  indeed  in  this  day  it  be  conceded  there 


The  highest  efforts  of  bis  genie*  and  wisdom 
were  witnessed  in  the  State  Convention  of  1830. 
The  place  he  had  sought,  excited  by  a  dread  of 
the  changes  which  he  foresaw  would  be  attempt" 
ed,  and  au  apprehension  that  old  principles,  the 
better  for  their  age,  would  be  sacrificed  to  dau- 
gcrous  theories.  In  his  cautious  philosophy  he 
condemned,  as  fatal  to  rational  freedom,  many 
current  devices  for  a  larger  liberty,  aud  desiretl 
to  retain  institutions  which  had  worked  well, 
even  though  they  might  not  conform  to  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science,  so  called.  In  a  troe  and 
large  seuse  a  conservative,  ho  was  opposed  to 
experiments  upon  the  body  politic,  ami  recoiled 
from  most  of  the  popular  schemes  of  inuovatrow 
as  dangerous  to  the  general  safety  and  decorum. 
Experience,  he  acknowledged,  was  a  safe  guide 
ia  deciding  questions  respecting  the  alteration 
of  the  organic  law,  but  he  dignified  with  that 
title,  not  the  hasty  inductions  of  careless  obser- 
vers, nor  every  expression  of  popular  discontent 
or  impatience,  but  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
resolution  of  results  into  their  causes,  for  w  hich 
candor  was  as  ueccssnry  as  discrimination.  Ilo 


responsive  in  every  patriot  breast.  It 
occasion  for  State  interposition  in  its  most  ma- 
jestic form.  And  who  so  worthy  as  Leigh  to 
represent  the  State  in  a  mission  to  avert  the 
threatened  catastrophe.  It  was  a  theatre  to 
bring  out  high  qualities  which  found  no  placo  in 
his  retired  and  laborious  walks.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest admirers  and  a  constant  friend,  whoso  bril- 
liant career  has  attested  his  own  great  ability, 
as  it  has  advanced  the  famo  of  his  couutry, 
(Major  General  Scott.)  gracefully  ascribes  to 
Mr.  Leigh  his  own  taste  for  military  subjects, 
and  pronounces  that  he  would  have  made  a 
peerless  soldier.  His  coolness,  chivalry  aud 
intrepidity,  and  his  generous  appreciation  of 
those  noble  qualities  in  others,  fitted  him  to  pre- 
vail with  chivalrous  meu.  intent  upon  a  venture 
in  which  success,  had  success  been  possible, 
would  have  been  the  most  fatal  disaster.  There 
is  a  sympthy  between  elevated  spirits  which  in- 
sures success  to  temperate  intercession,  when 
other  means  would  fail.  Tho  highest  commen- 
dation of  his  conduct  was  contained  iu  the  short, 
but  expressive  declaration  of  Carolina,  that  he 
had  executed  his  mission  with  "  ability,  temper 


is  any  thing  so,  is  to  be  credited 
Mr.  Leigh.  Iu  the  august  assembly  which  framed 
it,  consisting  of  the  illustrious  men  of  another 
age — Madison,  Marshall,  Monroe,  Giles,  who  yet 
retained  the  faculties  which  made  them  memora- 
ble, aud  of  Randolph,  Tazewell,  Johnson,  infe- 
rior only  to  those  cnuscript  fathers  in  the  leuglb 
and  variety  of  their  public  services,  he  was  con- 
fessedly the  leader.  Admired,  deferred  to,  quoted, 
it  was  a  summons  to  thoughtful  atteution 
ever  he  addressed  the  house. 


"Of  picrciiiR  wit  mid  pregnant  thought — 
Indued  l>v  nature,  and  by  lesrniug  taught 

TO! 


Ilis  speeches  may  be  consulted  by  statesmen 
with  advantage,  and  those  who  aspire  to  lead  iu 
the  Stato  might  make  them  their  models. 

Of  the  course  of  Mr.  Leigh  in  the  Senate,  it 
is  difficult  to  spenk.  without  introducing  topics  of 
n  disturbing  political  nature  ill  suited  to  this  oc- 
casion. I  wish  to  say  only  so  much  of  him,  as 
adjust  men  of  whatsoever  party  will  coucur  iu 
ascribing.  As  a  public  man  he  was  necessarily 
involved  in  those  discords  which,  more  or  lesa, 
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continue  in  agitate  the  public  mind.  "  Time,  the 
corrector  where  our  judgments  err,"  must  pass 
on  his  and  ours. 

Rut  confining  ourselves  to  his  conduct  and 
bearing  as  a  public  man,  wo  may  say  of  his  ca- 
reer in  the  Senate,  that  it  displayed  throughout 
the  purity,  intrepidity  and  independence  of  his 
character — a  thorough  devotion  to  his  sense  of 
public  duty,  under  circumstances  most  trying  to 
his  sensitive  pride,  nnd  that  it  was  throughout 
adorned  by  a  brilliancy  of  eloquence  rarely 
equalled. 

Elected  in  spite  of  hi*  known  aversion  to  pub- 
lic life,  and  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  pri- 
vate and  professional  interest*,  and  in  tho  first 
instance,  uuder  circumstances  implying  the  most 
gratifying  public  confidence,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  course  be  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pursue, 
nor  faint  or  falter  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  by  reason 
of  the  falling  off*  of  those  on  whose  support  he 
bad  a  right  to  rely,  and  the  fierce  asperity  with 
which  he  was  assailed. 

No  man  ever  lived  w  ith  a  heart  more  full  of 
home  affections.  Tenderly  as  he  prized  the  sup- 
port of  his  State,  and  necessary  as  it  was  to  Itis 
usefulness  in  the  Senate,  he  scorned  to  court 
favor,  or  avert  censure,  by  submission  to  what 
be  conceived  tho  ** eivium  ardor  prava  jubenlium," 
and  maintained  his  post,  until,  in  his  judgmeut, 
neither  public  duty  nor  private  honor  required  a 


For  the  Senate  be  was  iu  his  day  too  senato- 
rial— offending  often  by  the  inflexible  advocacy 
of  his  convictions,  and  his  unsupprescd  disgust 
at  whatsoever  be  considered  venality,  artifice  or 
assumption. 

It  was  his  last  appearance  in  political  life,  as 
indeed  it  was  the  first,  with  tho  exception  of  a 
abort  service  in  the  legislature  of  the  State,  when 
he  appeared  there  to  animate  aud  nerve  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  national  controversy  then  pending 
with  England.  On  that  theatre  he  was  a  much 
prized  favorite,  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  others 
with  his  own  generous  ardor. 

His  professional  engagement*  were  too  oner- 
ous and  engrossing  to  permit  him  to  engage,  ex- 
cept occasionally,  in  composition,  yet  he  con- 
trived to  make  himself  known  and  admired  as  a 
writer.  His  style  was  classical,  aud  abounded 
in  the  glowing  thoughts  aud  language  which  gave 
effect  to  his  speeches.  There  was  indeed  a  stri- 
king resemblance  between  bis  essays  aud  speech- 
es. The  papers  which  he  published  on  the  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Ambrister  affair,  under  the  signature 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  were  eagerly  read  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  They  were  mas- 
ter pieces  of  their  kind — distinguished  by  great 
ability  and  compass  of  argument,  and  by  tbe  toue 
and  spirit  of  a  resolute  and  lofty  citizen.  Though 


relating  to  topics,  the  interest  of  which  has  | 
away,  they  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  of  a  nature  to  attract  to  him- 
self stroug  feelings  either  of  attachment  or  op- 
position. He  would  speak  out,  and  had  nothing 
of  tbe  policy  which  endeavors  to  propitiate  by 
simulating  assent,  or  garbling  unwelcome  truths. 
The  only  thing  which  he  seemed  not  to  consider, 
was  the  effect  of  his  acts  and  opinions  upon  him- 
self. In  matters  which  appealed  even  remotely 
to  his  sense  of  duty,  or  that  disturbed  his  fastidi- 
ous propriety,  he  was  impatient  and  intractiblo ; 
but  those  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  he  was  gen- 
tle and  indulgent,  and  of  unsurpassed  benevo- 
lence and  hospitality. 

Of  one  of  such  earnestness  and  truth,  it  is  con- 
soling to  know,  religion  had  never  been  altogeth- 
er forgotten  or  contemned.  When  he  entered 
upon  life,  infidelity  was  a  thing  of  fashion  aud  a 
hoast,  but  the  sophistry  of  pedauts  aud  scoffers 
moved  him  only  to  pity  or  disgust,  lie  inherited 
a  devout  admiration  of  tbe  Episcopal  church,  for 
his  father  was  a  holy  man,  aud  miuistered  at  her 
altars.  Attracted  to  theological  literature,  he 
had  strengthened  his  religious  convictions,  and 
trained  aud  purified  his  taste  by  the  study  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  Sherlock,  Tillolsoo. 
The  illustrious  person  to  whom  I  havo  before 
referred,  owns  gratitude  to  Leigh,  for  his  rescue 
iu  early  life  from  a  fearful  state  of  iufidelity. 
A  common  faith  added  auother  tie  to  their  indis- 
soluble friendship.  Under  the  waste  and  weak- 
ness of  declining  health,  his  devotion  became 
npparcut,  aud,  God  be  praised,  ho  seemed  pos- 
sessed of  its  holy  influence. 

Much  as  there  was  to  honor  and  revere  in  this 
good  and  great  man,  it  was  in  retirement,  midst 
his  frieuds,  aud  iu  his  family,  and  nuly  there,  bo 
could  be  appreciated  and  loved  as  he  deserved. 
There  his  joyous  spirit  gave  itself  vent,  and  gen- 
tleness and  affability  seemed  his  greatest  distinc- 
tion. His  quick  aud  open  affections  seemed,  in- 
deed, hardly  consistent  with  bis  inflexibility  be- 
fore tbe  world,  and  yet  nothiug  could  bo  in  more 
exact  aud  beautiful  harmony.  Lofty  natures 
aloue  are  capable  of  the  lovelier  manifestations  of 
lovo,  confidence  and  hope. 

Thy  name,  oh  Leigh,  may  perish  from  human 
memories.  'Tie  the  heritage  of  mortality.  But 
thy  being  was  invested  with  power  more  endu- 
ring than  the  memorials  of  kindred  aud  friend- 
ship, derived  from  the  light  of  the  high  endeav- 
ors which  circled  thy  life,  aud  felt  it  will  be  as  a 
stirring  moral  incentive  when  its  source  shall  be 
no  more  remembered.  A  well  spent  life,  through 
the  creative  euergy  of  the  virtues  it  illustrates,  is 
an  iudentructible  elomeut  of  advancement,  not 
the  less  influential  because  »  thankless  world  is 
of  it*  benefactor. 
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8nA!»?fOXDALt.  By  F.mmn  D.  E.  NtviU  Somthirorth. 
Author  of  (he  -  Descried  Wife,"  &r.  New  York  :  D. 
Applcton  Ai  Company,  5J0O  Broadway.  1851. 

To  spcuk  in  proper  term*  of  this  work  might  lay  us 
open  to  the  charge  of  assailing  a  Indy,  and  we  therefore 
forbear  to  give  it  that  extended  notice  which,  as  an  Ameri- 
can novel,  published  by  a  worthy  American  house,  it 
might  otherwise  cluim.  Merit*  it  has  none  to  dcinaud  a 
moment's  consideration.  Of  all  the  inanities  w  hich,  wiibhi 
twelve  month*  past,  Iihvc  issued,  like  the  heads  of  hydra, 
from  previous  critical  decapitation,  lo  the  delight  of  milliner 
girls  and  the  terror  of  editors,  "  Shannondale"  ia  beyond 
•II  question  the  moat  flat,  stupid  and  absurd.  The  plot  is 
wretched  nnd  made  worse,  if  possible,  by  palpable  anach- 
ronisms, the  characters  "have  no  character  nl  all,"  and 
the  style  is  about  midwnv  between  the  nursery  and  the 
boarding  school.  As  an  instance  of  what  we  have  charged 
concerning  the  pint,  we  imr  content  ourselves  with  sav- 
ing that  the  scene  opens  just  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  a  young  gentleman  is  introduced  who  has  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Yirgiuia — an  institution, at  that 
time  undeveloped  in  the  brain  of  its  illustrious  founder, 
Mr.  Jefferson.  To  fortify  ourselves  as  to  the  character- 
less condition  of  live  dramatis  prriomr  would  demand 
larger  space  than  we  can  here  devote  to  the  subject,  and 
we  spare  our  readers,  in  merry,  any  quotations,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  style,  referring  them  to  the  volume,  (which 
we  trust  they  w ill  not  buy,)  pauim.  But  by  far  the  worst 
feature  of  "  Shannondale"  is  its  imitntion  of  the  French 
school  of  fiction,  and  those  yellow  covered  American  nov- 
clleltcs  near  akin  thereunto,  in  which  the  hero  always 
fells  in  love  with  somebody  else's  wife,  and  otherwise 
conducts  hiinscll'aflcra  fashion  quite  contra  bono*  more*. 
We  think  it  high  time  that  respectable  publishers  should 
unite  in  suppressing  this  demoralizing  sort  of  literature. 
The  Applctons  are  responsible  for  the  apjiearance  of  a 
former  work  by  Miss  (or  Mrs-)  Emma  D-E.Neviu  South- 
worth — (a  nom  de  plume,  we  sincerely  trust.)  which  wc 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  condemn  as  a  novel  01  the  Dudcvant 
stamp.  We  cannot  say  as  much,  ev.n  in  condemnation, 
of  the  present  volume,  for  while  we  consider  it  equally 
vicious  in  its  tendency,  it  surely  lay*  no  claim  to  any  of 
those  striking  qualities  which  render  so  fascinating  the 
compositions  of  George  Sand.  Shannondale"  is  very 
appropriately  printed  with  bail  t\  p.\  on  wretched  paper, 
and,  but  for  the  name  of  the  publishers,  might  readily 
enough  bo  mistaken  for  one  of  ih«  free  and  easy  issues  of 
Ann  Street.  In  this  respect,  oWning  ih«  unities,  it  is 
:  on  the  "  Deserted  Wife." 


view  here  maintain  its  high  reputation,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  that  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Daggett,  it  will,  in  no 
degree,  lose  rank  nr  influence.  Thi«  gentleman  has  long 
enjoyed  great  distinction  in  the  pulpit,  and  needs,  we  arc 
sure,  but  little  training  lo  become  equnlly  distinguished 
aa  nn  Editor.  In  the  present  nuint>er  of  the  Review  we 
find  several  articles  of  unusual  merit.  "  Calvin  tt  Serve- 
tus"  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  historical  esaay  from  the  pen 
of  the  Itev.  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Richmond. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Milliard,  M.C.  from  Alubama,  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Smithsonian  Institution. " 
But  the  best  article  in  the  numlier,  to  our  taste  at  least,  is  a 
review  of  Morell'a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  more  pro- 
perly of  that  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  especially 
to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  This  paper  was  re- 
cently delivered  by  its  teamed  author,  the  Rev.  T.  V. 
Moore  of  this  city,  before  the  Students  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  as  one  of  a  series  of  Discourses  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity— now  being  pronounced  on  alter- 
nate Sundays  at  that  institution  by  the  most  celebrated 
Presbyterian  divines  of  the  country.  Mr.  Moore  ia  one 
of  the  most  elegant  scholars  and  original  thinkers  in  tb© 
whole  range  of  our  acquaintance,  and  bis  present  effort 
haa  at  once  all  the  perspicuity  and  polish  of  his  style. 
We  are  sure  that  it  will  attract  general  attention. 


Tiik  Stethoscope  ;  nnd  Virginia  Mledical  Gazette.  A 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  tire  Collateral  Sci- 
ences. Edited  by  P.  Claiborne  Goorh,  A.  M„  M.  D. 
Vol.1.  No.  1.  January  1*51.  Richmond,  Va.  Printed 
by  Ritchies  Sc  Dunnaviinl. 


Quarterly  Review,^ (he  Metkodiet  Epieeopai  Church, 
South.  I).  S.  Doggctt,  D.  D.  Editor.  Vol.  V.  No.  I. 
Richmond,  Va.  Published  by  John  Early,  for  the  M. 
E.  Church,  South.  No.  167  Main  Street.  Printed  by 
Colin,  Baptist  and  Nowlan. 

The  publication  office  of  litis  excellent  review  has  been 
removed  since  the  death  of  Ha  former  edit  or,  the  lamented 
Dr.  Bascom,  from  l<oui*vj||c  to  Richmond,  and  the  present  j 
number  appears  in  the  handsome  typography  of  a  prim- 
ing establishment  of  our  own  city.  We  hope  to  see  the  Re- 1 


This  is  a  home  work,  and  as  such  we  should  bail  it* 
appearance  and  ask  for  it  a  generous  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  public,  independently  altogether  of  its  merit*. 
But  wc  are  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Gooch's  journal  deserves 
large  success  on  the  ground  of  real  excellence.  We  are 
no  judges,  of  course,  in  the  premises,  being  all  uninitiated 
in  medical  technicalities,  but  the  articles  of  the  Stetho- 
scope have  an  able  fook,  nnd  the  names  of  the  contribu- 
tors furnish  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  ability.  We 
are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  editor  has  not  started  on 
loo  large  n  scale,  in  promising  G4  huge  pages  for  each 
number.  This  is  more,  we  think,  than  b  usually  given 
by  works  of  the  class,  and  more  than  his  readers  have  a 
right  to  expect,  li  should  at  least  secure  for  the  Stetho- 
scope extensive  patronage. 


We  arc  indebted  to  J.  W.  Randolph  for  r  copy  of  the 
Debatrs  in  the  V  irginia  Convention  of  l&Rt-M.  Just  at 
this  time,  when  another  Convention  is  iu  session  to  re- 
model the  Constitution  of  our  State,  this  volume  is  likely 
to  attract  increased  attention.  Perhaps  n  more  remarka- 
ble assembly— when  wc  consider  the  great  names  that  ap- 
peared on  its  roll,  or  the.  brilliant  efforts  of  oratory  that 
were  elicited  during  its  deliberation*— oever  convened 
than  ihc  Convention  of  lSW-OO.  Madison,  Monroe,  Mar- 
shall, Randolph,  Leigh,  such  nrc  the  lights  that  shed  lus- 
tre upon  that  memorable  body,  lights  whose  effulgence 
bus  been  shed  abroad  in  all  lands.  The  volume  of  De- 
bates contains  therefore  much  of  the  finest  forensic  argu- 
mentation that  our  age  and  country  have  produced.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Randolph  has  bought  up  all  that  remains 
of  the  only  edition  of  the  Debates  ever  published,  and 
those  who  desire  to  procure  copies  had  best  make  eppti- 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

Life  Insurance  Annuity  and  Trust  Company, 

CHARTER  PERPETUAL— CASH  SYSTEM. 
CAPITAL  $250,000. 

OFFICE,  28  MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE  IN  RICHMOND,  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  H  AX  ALL  &  BROTHER. 

TWELFTH  STREET,  NEAR  CARY 

This  company  is  organized  upon  the  mixed  principle.  Stock  and  Mutual,  which  combined  fea- 
tures offer  to  insured  members  double  the  usual  security.  The  cash  system  of  payments  has  also 
been  Rdopted,  thus  avoiding  the  heavy  drawback  created  by  unpaid  premium  notes.  The  table 
rates  of  premium  upon  which  its  policies  arc  being  issued,  is  the  ouly  scale  experience  has  provou 
should  be  adopted,  as  affording  the  requisite  security  to  the  insured,  and  nn  undoubted  guarantee 
for  the  perpetuity  of  such  institutions.  An  experimental  table  may  be  found  worthless  at  the  very 
instant  a  policy  should  possess  its  greatest  value.  Life  Insurance,  very  properly,  is  arresting  the 
atteution  of  the  world.  The  public,  however,  in  their  commendable  willingness  to  embrace  and 
employ  its  wise  and  salutary  provisions,  should  make  ultimate  security  the  primary  and  most  im- 
portant object,  w  hich  can  ouly  be  attained  by  so  adjusting  the  premiums  as  to  anticipate  unex- 
pected losses  and  fluctuations  of  every  kind.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Cempauy  annually  to  credit 
upon  the  policies  of  holders  and  books  of  the  Company  such  an  amount  of  profits  as  shall  not 
affect  the  stability  or  impair  the  sacredness  of  its  contracts. 

Premiums  may,  at  the  option  of  the  iusured,  be  paid  annually,  semi-anuually,  or  quarterly  in 
advance. 

All  necessary  information,  together  with  blauks,  pamphlets,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  gratis  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  No.  28,  Merchants'  Exchange,  1'hiladclphia,  and  at  the  Office  of  Haxall 
k  If  rather,  Twellth  Street,  near  Cary,  iu  Richmond,  Va. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Is  the  olilest  nn<l  the  largest  TEA  establishment  in  the  I'nited 
States.  They  have  made  arrangements  to  control  many  of 
the  finest  chops  of  ten  4hat  w  ill  he  imported  during  ihe  cur- 
rent  year — from  which,  ami  from  other  considerations  their 
ability  to  supply 

Genuine,  \cw  anil  Frnsxnnt  Tens, 

in  almost  endless  quantity,  will  be  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  House  in  America. 

They  will  be  prepared  to  offer  during  the  present  season. 
Teas  in  cheats,  hall  chests,  quarters  and  eighths,  of  every  va- 
riety and  quality,  for  Cash  or  approved ipaper,  as  low,  or  per- 
haps lower,  than  any  other  w  holesale  Tea  establishment  can 
uniformly  do — and  consequently  solicit  the  attention  of  every 
Country  Merchant  in  the  Trade,  to  their  ample  and  well  as- 
sorted stock,  before  they  purchase  elsewhere.  Those  to  whom 
a  journey  to  New  York  would  be  inconvenient,  are  hereby 
apprised  that  they  can  ncgotinte  equally  advantageous  and 
^  satisfactory  by  letter;  io  this  case  their  inquiries  and  orders 
will  receive  the  same  attention,  and  the  latter  be  executed 
\  with  the  same  precision  and  thorough  regard  to  their  interests, 
as  though  upon  the  spot  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  upon  the  latter  account  they  have,  for  many  years,  maintained  a  most  elevated 
reputation. 

Their  Teas  in  Quarter,  half  and  pound  packages  will  continue  to  constitute  a  distinct  department 
from  their  general  wholesale  busiuess ;  and  in  these  packages  they  sell  to  one  commercial  house 
only  in  each  district,  city  or  town  in  the  I'nited  States.  For  the  exclusive  sale  of  these  packed 
Teas  in  any  particular  place  where  no  arrangements  to  that  effect  already  exist,  they  are  ready  to 
treat  with  any  responsible  person  or  firm  that  may  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  doing  a  Tea  trade. 

No  connection  with  any  other  concern,  and  no  branches  either  in  New  York  or  in  |ay  part  of 
the  I'nited  States.    Their  only  location  is 

125,  Chatham  Street,  JV.  Y.,  (Between  Roosevelt  and  Pearl  sis.) 


Revue  Des  Deux  Mondes,  for  1851, 

With  a  Supplementary  Volume  to  be  given  Gratis  to  every  Annual  Subscriber.  Sub- 
scriptions $10  per  aanum.    Published  on  the  1st  and  15M  of  each  month. 

Hitherto  this  eminent  French  Periodical  has  formed  annually  four  volumes,  each  of  1,100  pages; 
in  future  it  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  make  a  most  important  and  novel  addition  without 
any  enhancement  of  price.  Subscribers  for  the  year  1851  will  receive  (gratis)  early  in  the  year  a 
copy  of  the  "ANM  AIRE  POLITIQUE,  LITTER  AIRE,  ET  STATI8T1QUE"  for  1850. 

It  will  form  one  large  volume  of  700  pages,  illustrated  with  beautifully  executed  Engravings  of 
eminent  statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  The  first  volume  (1850)  will  contain  the  History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  1848  and  '49,  giving  the  different  constitutions  they  have  modified,  the  History  of 
each  Government  during  the  year  lf50,  the  political,  industrial,  and  literary  movements  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  a  history  of  scientific  discoveries,  historical  notices  of  men  w  bo  have  duriug 
that  year  distinguished  themselves,  whether  in  politics,  letters,  or  in  science,  with  a  critical  essay 
ou  the  present  position  of  the  European  and  American  press. 

This  volume  will  be  presented  to  annual  subscribers  of  $10,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  the  year. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  devote  to  a  yet  further  extent  than  heretofore,  considera- 
ble space  to  the  consideration  of  American  Literature,  Science,  nud  Politics,  impartially  and  fairly 
treated — so  that  the  American  public  will  thus  receive  a  complete  European  resume  of  what  is 
doing  in  their  own  country. 

Publishers  who  are  desirous  of  having  their  publications  noticed  or  reviewed  in  this  journal  will 
please  send  copies  to  Mr.  I1AILLIERE.  Having  a  wide  European  and  American  circulation,  a 
notice  or  review  must  be  of  grenl  value  both  commercially  and  morally. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States  H.  BAILLIERE.  Foreign  Scientific  Bookseller,  109  Fulton 
street.  New  York — where  every  new  and  standard  work  iu  the  various  departments  of  Science 
may  be  found. 

February,  1851. 
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WANDERING  FOOTSTEPS. 
NAPLES. 

u  Vedi  NapoK  e  poi  mori."-/ta/*a«  Proverb. 

Qces*  of  the  blue,  the  tideless  sea ! 

My  spirit  fiiin  would  call  on  thee, 

By  that  sweet,  unforgotten  name, 

Which  links  with  thine  its  deathless  fame  ;— 

A  name  so  dear  to  him  of  yore, 

Who  sleeps  upon  the  western  shore, 

Under  the  rock's  o'erhanging  brow, 

Where  droops  the  aged  ilex-bough, 

To  shade,  with  reverential  gloom, 

An  urnless,  but  time-honored  tomb,*— 

A  name—but  what  would  it  avail 

To  tell  again  the  fatal  tale  ?— 

The  dark  despair  of  Beauty  slighted, 

The  doom  of 

passion  unrequited  ; — 
On  such  a  theme  'twere  Bad  to  dwell, 
The  World  already  knowa  it  well, 
For  many  a  time  it  hath  been  told. 
In  music-breathing  lays  of  old 
As  sweet  as  those  which  charmed  the  wave, 
Ere  love-lorn  lipa  grew  mute  and  cold, 
And  ihe  siind*  were  scooped  for  the  8yren's  grave. 

Oh!  beautiful  Panhenope! 

That  sit  test  by  the  azure  sea, 
'Hong  scenes  that  more  than  realize 
Thoughts  of  primeval  Paradise, 

Too  fair  indeed  art  thou  to  be 
A  child  of  earth's  unholy  beam! 
To  mortal  vision  thou  do*t  seem 
The  picture  of  a  poet's  dream, 
A  radiant  gem  dropped  from  the  skyf— 
A  sight  to  gaze  upon  and  die. 

Tia  evening,  hark !  the  distant  chime 

Of  many  a  deep  Cathedral  bell, 

In  music  pours  its  soft  farewell 
To  sunset!    It  is  just  the  time 
That  heaven  and  earth  look  loveliest. 
And  from  the  portals  of  the  west, 
A  flood  of  brilliancy,  unknown 
To  any  save  a  cloudless  clime, 
Streams  upward  to  the  zenith  high, 
Suffusing  half  the  peerless  sky 
With  amber  light  of  radiant  tone. 
Soft  mils  a  Cur  a  purple  ray 
O'er  mountain,  plain  and  silcut  bay. 
Where  many  a  strange,  fantastic  prow 
Of  foreign  shape  and  gilded  bow, 
la  mirrored  in  the  placid  tide 
That  Uvea  iu  gaily  painted  side. 

*  Virgil. 

t  u  Un  pezzo  di  cielo  caduto  in  terra."— Sannaxzaro. 
Vol.  XVII-17 


There's  not  a  breath  to  mar  the  sleep 
That  lulls  the  azure  tinted  deep, 
Or  break  the  silent  hush  that  seems 
To  gold  in  vague,  mysterious  dreams 
The  motionless  boughs  that  shadow  o'er 
The  margin  of  the  curved  shore. 

St.  Elmo!  from  thy  castled  hill, 

A  wondrous  scene  mine  eyes  survey, 
And  through  my  bosom  shoots  a  thrill 

It  hath  not  felt  for  many  a  day. 
Above  me  frowns  the  fortress  dim, 
With  battlement  and  bastion  grim. 
Below — almost  beneath  my  feet, 
Extends  the  princely  columned  street, 

And  the  far  sweeping,  noble  quay, 
Bordered  by  Palaces  of  State. 
Graced  with  Moresco  Tower  and  Gate — 

Curtain  and  sculptured  balcony ; 
Convents  aud  spires  and  villages 
Gleam  through  the  dark  and  distant  trees, 
Dotting  the  dusky  masses  o'er 
Of  woods  that  stretch  along  the  shore, 
By  Promontory,  Rock  and  Bay, 
Embalmed  in  many  a  deathless  lay. 
And  hallowed  by  the  Sibyl's  fame, 
The  Hero  and  the  Snge'B  name. 

Lo!  all  the  beauty  of  Land  and  Sea! 

The  villa  and  the  gadding  vine, 

The  grove  of  Cedar,  Cypress,  Pine, 
Where  hums  by  day  the  golden  bee, 

Round  myrtle  bower  nnd  marble  shrine ; 
And  ceaseless  through  the  night's  deep  noon, 
The  bird  of  sorrow  hymns  the  moon, 

In  garden  fair,  by  glittering  fountain 
Or  yet  more  hallowed  solitude, 
Where  once  the  Caesar's  palace  stood ; 

While  Echo,  from  the  far-off  mountain, 
Returning  o'er  the  Elyaian  plain 
Repeats  some  rich,  melodious  strain 

Of  music  breathed  upon  the  shore, 
Which  swells  a  moment,  then  again 

Is  faintly  heard  retreating  o'er 
The  sleeping  waters,  far  away, 
To  die  upon  some  distant  bay, 
Among  the  listening  Isles  of  green 
That  gem  the  crystal  seas  serene. 

Here  Nature  fondly  Ties  with  art 
To  win  the  homage  of  the  heart, 
How  bcuutiful! — but  'tis  not  all — 
Even  loveliness  like  this  might  pall, 
But  for  the  unseen  spirit  there 
Which  dwelleth  in  the  very  air, 
And  whispers  from  each  dusky  wood, 
Each  crag  that  dreameth  o'er  the  flood, 
Between  the  Earthquake's  mountain  bold 
And  the  imperial,  rock-baaed  Isle,* 

•  «'  Quern  rupes  Caprrarum  terra  latebit 
Incesto  posaesaa  senj  V'-Ct.  de  -Ito.  Conf.  Hon. 
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Which  in  the  South,  uprising  bold, 

Hears  many  a  talc  of  guilt  and  guile 
In  the  low  murmur  of  the  waves 
That  light  it*  azure  Grotto*'  caves. 

Here  with  the  past  the  present  blends- 
Hues  bright  and  sad  melt  into  one, 
Here  Truth  begins  whore  Fable  ends, 

Her  emulous  career  to  run; 
Like  (lowers  that  clamber  in  the  sun, 
And  gleam  and  glitter  as  they  twine 
Some  columned  shaft  or  carved  shrine, 
Thus  o'er  each  fair  Elysian  spot, 
Fane,  villa,  tomb  or  ivied  grot, — 
O'er  buried  mole  and  riven  mound, — 
O'er  every  wave  that  wanders  round, 
The  lavish  hand  of  Legend  throws 
Her  syliil  leaf  of  golden  lore, 
And  still  another  charm  bestows, 
Rare  as  the  bloom  of  Pactum's  rose 

On  all  that  touched  the  heart  before. 
While  Funcy  stamps  the  very  hour 
Willi  Greatness!  Genius!  Splendor  !  Power! 
The  glorious  sifts  of  olden  time 
To  Beauty— daughter  of  the  clime. 

Oh!  Land  of  rlossic  font  and  grove! 

Fair  haunt  of  Naiad  and  of  Muse ! 
8ircn  retreat  of  ease  and  lore 

There's  nothing  in  thy  vivid  hues, 
And  radiant  aspect  to  impart 
One  tinge  of  sorrow  to  the  heart. 
Or  check,  at  first,  the  rapturous  gush 
Of  feelings  which  to  prcet  thee  rash. 
As  on  the  sands  tumultously 
The  wild  tide  hurries  from  the  sea. 
But  ah  !  a  secret  horror  dwells 
With  Beauty  in  thy  shadowy  dells, 
Thy  caves  and  far  deep  solitudes, 
Where  sleeps  the  Lake  shut  in  the  woods, 
And  where  the  mountain  to  the  sky, 
By  night  glares  upward  fearfully. 
A  thousand  signs  of  wo  and  wail 

Strown  on  thy  fair  but  fatal  coast, 
Reveal  to  time  the  awful  tale 

Of  cities,  with  all  their  countless  host 
Lost  in  their  hour  of  revelry ! 
\Mong  eights  of  joy  and  shouts  of  glee  ! 
Lost!  ere  the  echo  of  their  mirth 
Had  ceased  to  jeer  the  perishing  earth ! 

And  yet  there  came  a  darker  day 

For  thee !  a  doom  more  wretched  still, 
When  the  wild  shock  had  passed  oway 

From  riven  plain  and  shattered  hill ! 
Would  they  had  perished  like  the  rest, 

These  monuments  of  glories  past ! 
Nor  left  one  fragment  to  uttcst 

Thy  full !    They  epcak  in  scorn  at  last, 
And  scor  the  Patriot's  heart  with  xhtime 
That  burns,  but  may  not  hurst  in  flame, 
To  liiht  throughout  thy  lost  domain 
Old  Freedom's  altar-fires  again. 


Still  lovely  as  in  days  gone  by 
Look  sea  and  land  and  (flittering  sky, 
As  if  the  shore— the  wandering  wuvo 
Were  not  one  universal  grave  ; 
As  if  all  'neath  the  vault  of  blue, 
Were  to  its  smile  of  beauty  true, 
And  joyous  in  that  loveliness. 
Which  only  glosses  o'er  distress. 
And  mocks  where  it  was  meant  to  bless. 


En, 


•ternly  writ  historic  page 


Cries  "out  on  thee,"  degenerate  age! 
Which  from  such  vast  ancestral  fame, 
Hath  garnered  nothing  hut  the  name 
To  scoff  the  miseries  that  await 
The  crouching  bondsman's  bitter  fate. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  "  Higher  Law."  Mr. 
Seward's  Speech/ 

This  speech  has  made  a  considerable  noise  in 
the  world ;  and  if  circumstances,  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  performance,  did  not  account  for  it, 
we  should  indulge  our  surprise  without  restraint. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Seward  is  a  man  of  ability, 
and  an  orator  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  This 
may  possibly  be  true;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
risk  our  whole  credit  as  a  critic,  on  the  assertion, 
that  nobody  would  ever  imagine  it  from  the  speech 
before  us.    We  have  read  it  again  and  again, 
tested  every  link  in  the  logic,  and  tried  the  full 
force  of  his  attempts  to  be  sublime.    The  result 
has  been  a  very  decided  opinion,  that  if  Mr.  Se- 
ward is  a  man  of  real  ability,  the  fact  must  have 
been  discovered  in  something  cb»e  than  this  speech. 
The  style  has  the  single  merit  of  perspicuity. 
The  logic  is  drawn  with  an  affected  regard  to 
precision,  under  the  apparent  opinion,  that  the 
visible  contact  of  the  propositions  would  deepen 
the  impression  of  strength,  by  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  coherence;  as  if  a  skeleton  with  its  bare 
and  yawning  ribs  conveyed  a  more  striking  im- 
pression of  strength,  thau  a  suit  of  muscles  con- 
cealed by  the  skin.    The  statements  of  fact  and 
doctrine,  which  form  the  premises  of  the  argu- 
ment, are  distinguished  by  no  quality  of  vigor  of 
conception  or  force  of  expression.    The  intellec- 
tual merit  of  the  effort  is  decidedly  moderate;  and 
yet  uo  speech  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  has 
attracted  more  attention,  or  roused  such  a  variety 
and  virulence  of  passion  in  the  differeut  sections 
of  the  country.    The  whole  secret  of  this  noto- 
riety lies  in  a  very  small  space.    One  reason  of 
it  consists  in  its  being  the  speech  of  a  notorious 
man.    No  doubt  an  address  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
!  or  an  explanation  by  Judas  Iscariot,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  respective  treasous,  would  attract 
universal  notice;  and  it  is  not  to  be  disguised, 
that  Mr.  Seward  has  already  made  himself  a 

•  California,  Uivio*  and  Freedom.  Speech  of  Wil- 
li am  H.  Seward,  on  the  admission  of  California.  De- 
I  livercd  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  11, 1850. 
|  pp.  10. 
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very  formidable  competitor  to  tbe  great  masters  ;  public  conscience  expands  with  it,  and  the  green 


of  treachery,  for  the  detestation  and  contempt  of 
mankind.  Another  reason  consists  iu  the  extra- 
ordinary doctrines  on  the  morality  of  the  public 
law,  which  he  did  himself  and  bis  species  the 
disgrace  to  proraulge  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
The  great  reason  of  all,  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
these  oracular  responses  on  the  immorality  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  claims  of  conscience, 
embody  tbe  policy  and  the  ground  of  it,  on  which 
the  abolition  party  are  determined  to  be  guided 
in  their  course  towards  the  fugitive-slave-law. 

In  the  statement  of  his  policy  and  his  argu- 
ment to  support  it,  Mr.  Seward  has  displayed  a 
moral  sense  of  such  extraordinary  capacities  of 


withes  of  party  associations  give  way  and  break 
and  fall  off  from  it."» 

Again,  referring  to  tbe  clause  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives  in  tbe  federal  Constitution,  he  de- 
clares that— 

"  The  law  of  nations  disavows  such  compacts ; 
the  law  of  nature,  written  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  freemen,  repudiates  them.  Armed 
power  could  not  enforce  tbern,  because  there  is 
no  public  conscience  to  sustain  them."f 

These  sentences  set  forth  the  idea  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken;  and  it  is  an  idea  which  de- 


distention  and  contraction,  that  it  is  really  difficult  8erve8  to  be  tb°ro»6h'y  discussed.    The  great 


to  do  justice  in  describing  it.  The  idea  of  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel  has  receiv- 
ed in  this  speech  a  fresh  illustration,  which  sets 
infamous  absurdity  in  a  stroug  light.  The 


principle  of  religious  freedom  and  tbe  rights  of 
conscience  are  involved.  The  application  of  the 
principle  to  the  subject  of  slavery  may  be  easily 
settled ;  but  the  principle  itself  is  a  subject  of 


grand  position  which  has  given  this  performance !  ,mmeo»e  importance.  Mr.  Seward  himself  does 
its  notoriety  and  its  influence,  is  the  bold  asser-l1*?  no  raean8  fu,ly  comprehend  the  great  doctrine 
tion  of  moral  iuimuuity  by  which  the  honorable  i invo,ved  in  h'8  aPPea1'  he  baB  mixed  it  with  such 
senator  proclaimed  his  title  to  an  imperishable  \ a  8lronS  infusioa  of  error  in  hi8  conceptions  of 
reputation  for  integrity,  on  the  ground  that  he! IU  and  haa  made  80  awful  a  misapplication  of  it 
bad  violated  his  oath  in  compliment  to  his  con- ! t0  the  8ubJect  before  h,m'  that  10  our  hatrcd  of 
science.  The  most  cruel  enemy  of  the  gentle  hi8  dete8table  caricature,  we  are  in  danger  of 
abolitionists,  will  not  hesitate  to  accord  to  the  tre8l,M8in6  on  doctrines  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
author  of  this  speech,  the  credit  of  a  new  dis-  of  our  cml  and  re,lgioUB  f^dom.  There  is 
covery  in  tbe  science  of  canonization,  by  which  need  of  a  wary  and  cautious  vigilance  in  the  ex- 
perjur,  is  made  the  passport  to  the  reputation  of  of  tbi8  d°cfi«e.    Even  independently 

a  saint,  and  the  deliberate  violation  of  public  of  ,t8  ,nlrlna,c  ,mPortancc' influence  upon  tbe 


faiih  is  converted  into  au  instrument  of  political 
apotheosis.  Who  can  sufficiently  admire  the 
abilities  of  the  man,  who  has  cut  a  new  way  to 


destinies  of  this  nation  invest  it  with  a  dignity 
approaching  the  sublime. 
But  before  we  enter  upon  tbe  discussion  of 


rh»  nt  ,!„,  „„  1  •    •  .,    tthe  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this 

toe  crown  of  the  martyr,  and  insists  upou  the)      r      '      ,  f  . 


honor  of  political  destruction  rather  than  be  sub- 


appeal  from  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  the  supre- 


;^..^a  .~  .1—        .      r  1  •  •  macy  of  conscience,  we  feel  bound  to  spend  a 

jecled  to  tbe  torture  of  preserving  b.13  inteeritv  ,  .  .  . 

_f  ,1    „  r  .  .  e       ...     °,  3  few  moments  in  attempting  to  express  tho  eesta- 

at  the  expanse  of  his  passion  for  wickedness?  .     ..  .  ... 

nr  tiw,        „n  .  1  1  .       .u  r      flc  admiration  with  which  we  are  inspired  towards 

Uf  course  the  idea  alluded  to  as  the  maiu  fea-    ,         ,       ,  ..  .      ...       r  ,    .  , 

~r  u      .l     ic      r  •    the  author  of  tins  speech.    We  are  admirers  of 

ture  of  this  speech,  is  the  office  of  conscience  in 


setting  aside  tbe  Constitution.  We  must  allow 
Mr.  Seward  to  express  it  for  himself.  After  ar- 
guing the  right  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  exclude  slavery  from  tbe  soil  of 
California,  be  proceeds  to  inform  us  that, 

"  There  is  a  higher  law  than  tbe  Constitution, 
which  regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain 
and  devotes  it  to  tbe  same  noble  purposes."* 

"  We  deem  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  re- 
capture of  fugitives,  therefore,  uujtist,  unconsti- 

tUtiu 


greatness  wherever  it  appears,  and  the  claims 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  are 
distinguished  by  several  marks  of  excellence  in 
their  liue,  that  are  really  remarkable.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Seward,  on  entering  the  Sen- 
ate, was  required  to  take  the  usual  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  Constitution.  Tly  bis  decided  allusions 
to  tbe  clause  in  that  instrument,  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives,  he  clearly  admits  tbe  existence 
of  such  a  clause,  which  his  oath  of  office  bound 
him  to  support.    There  is,  therefore,  a  degree  of 


al.  and  immoral,  and  thus  while  patriotism  coolness  aud  self-possession  in  the  air,  with  which 


withholds  its  approbation,  the  consciences  of  our 
people  condemn  it."f 

"  A  question,  a  moral  question,  transcending 
the  too  narrow  creeds  of  parties,  has  arisen,  the 

•  Speech,  p.  10. 
t  Speech,  p.  U. 


he  announces  that  such  compacts  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  are  repudiated  by 
tho  law  of  nature,  and  are  offensive  to  his  con- 
science, which  is  peculiar  in  the  extreme. 

•  Speech,  p.  12. 
t  Speech,  p.  7. 
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Tbere  is  an  appearance  or  scrupulous  integ- 
rity, an  exhibition  of  lofty  religious  priuciple,  and 
of  a  pure  and  saint-like  elevation  of  character, 
in  this  constant  parade  of  conscience,  that  ia  very 
attractive.  But  if  we  only  fix  a  steady  gaze  for 
a  single  moment  upon  his  Holiness  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  shall  quickly  discover  that  which  will 
reverse  the  current  of  our  admiration.  Who 
would  dare  to  suspect  in  these  saintly  appeal*  to 
the  conscience  of  the  senator,  that  he  was  eu- 
denvoring  to  conceal  as  bald  aud  gross  a  perjury 
as  ever  led  a  thief  to  cultivate  a  profusion  of  hair, 
to  cover  a  deficiency  of  ears  ?  This  age  is  the 
age  of  progress  and  improvement ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  the  senator  from  New  York 
has  entitled  himself  to  rank  among  the  first  lead- 
ers  iu  tbe  march  of  events.  He  has  not  only 
discovered  that  the  violation  of  au  oath  may  be 
made  the  means  of  political  advantage,  but  ac- 
tually has  the  portentous  impudence  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  a  claim  to  reputation  for  an  integrity 
approachiug  the  fulness  of  sanctificatiou.  We 
have  hitherto  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
violation  of  an  oath  was  one  of  the  worst  crimes 
of  the  decalogue;  but  who  can  measure  the 
march  of  improvement,  or  set  a  bound  to  the  ex- 
cursions of  gouius  ?  The  recoguized  ethics  of 
mankind  are  apparently  doomed  to  perish  uuder 
the  fresh  illuminations  of  the  senator  from  New 
York.  Whatever  may  be  the  correctness  of  the 
speculative  position  of  the  right  of  conscience, 
to  repudiate  tbe  laws,  it  certainly  cannot  release 
from  guilt  a  man  who  has  bound  himself  by  au 
oath  to  obey  those  laws.  In  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  said  in  defence  or  palliatiou  of  Mr.  Seward's 
couduct,  he  stauds  convicted  of  swearing  to  sup- 
port a  compact  which  his  conscience  pronounced 
to  be  immoral,  aud  then  of  attempting  to  shrink 
from  his  oath  behind  tbe  shield  of  bis  conscience. 
It  is  really  bard  to  understand  why  that  extraor- 
dinary specimen  of  a  moral  sense,  that  rules  the 
bosom  of  tbe  senator,  after  distending  itself  to 
tbe  enormity  of  swearing  to  support  an  immo- 
rality, should  so  quickly  contract  into  tbe  utter  im- 
possibility of  alio  wiug  him  to  redeem  bis  pledged 
veracity.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  much  liber- 
ality should  coexist  with  such  an  excessive  par- 
aimouy  of  moral  feeling  at  tbe  same  time.  Yet 
in  the  very  midst  of  these  absurd  and  atrocious 
sentiments  be  dares  to  quote  an  indignant  con- 
demnation of  all  counterfeit  virtues,  from  the  pen 
of  Edmund  Burke. 

"  Far,  far  from  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 
be  all  maimer  of  real  vice;  but  teu  thousand  times 
farther  from  them,  as  far  as  from  pole  to  pole,  be 
the  whole  tribe  of  spurious,  affected,  counterfeit, 
and  hypocritical  virtues.  These  are  the  things 
which  are  ten  thousand  times  more  at  war  with 
real  virtue ;  these  are  the  things  which  are  ten 


thousand  tiroes  more  at  war  with  real  Hutv,  than 
my  vice  known  by  its  name  and  distinguished  by 
its  proper  character."* 

The  climax  of  impndence  is  gained  at  last ! 
Indeed,  there  is  a  mixture  of  coolness,  effronte- 
ry, aud  a  hard  consistency  of  wickedness  in  the 
moral  sentiment  of  this  speech,  which  is  abso- 
lutely marvellous.  No  honest  man  can  rise  from 
a  perusal  of  it  without  a  sentiment  of  disgust 
amounting  to  horror. 

The  abolition  movements  of  the  present  day~\ 
are  distinguished  by  several  very  singular  pecu- 
liarities. Among  these  we  have  only  apace  to 
notice  one  feature  to  be  found  in  each  division  of 
the  great  theory.  This  characteristic  reveals  tbe 
whole  secret  of  their  power  for  mischief.  It 
consists  in  the  bold  application  of  a  few  specious 
and  plausible  generalities,  whose  truth  no  one  is 
able  or  willing  to  deny,  and  in  a  rash  and  utterly 
unreasonable  pressure  of  these  maxims  to  the 
full  length  of  their  possible,  not  their  safe  or  logical 
employment.  For  instance,  the  abstract  maxim, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  republican  govern- 
ment, that  all  men  are  by  nature  fret  and  equal, 
is  made  the  ground  aud  tbe  excuse  of  those  mad 
schemes  which  now  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  apply  these  ab- 
stractions, as  justice  and  common  sense  require 
them  to  be  applied,  these  tinkers  of  metaphysi- 
cal and  political  philosophy  push  them  to  every 
extreme  to  which  they  can  possibly  be  made  to 
apply.  As  another  instance,  it  is  the  rigid  aud 
unskilful  management  of  tbe  abstract  idea  that 
all  creatures  are  equal  by  nature,  which  has  pro- 
duced those  absurd  and  disgusting  movements 
among  the  females  of  some  parts  of  the  North, 
demanding  a  release  from  the  dignity  of  their  sex, 
and  full  liberty  »o  disgrace  the  idea  of  woman, 
by  mixing  in  all  tbe  haunts  of  professional  and 
business  life.  Nor  can  the  most  rigid  analysis 
detect  any  flaw  in  tbe  argument,  which  binds  the 
conclusion  to  the  premises,  until  we  seize  upon  a 
distinction  which  soon  dissolves  the  subtle  yet 
most  atrocious  connection.  If  all  creatures  are 
equal,  then  woman  is  equally  entitled  with  tbe 
mau  to  the  command  of  armies  and  the  man- 
agement of  States.  But  tbe  delusion  vanishes, 
when  we  discover  that  creatures  though  equal  io 
right,  may  be  different  in  nature,  that  this  differ- 
ence of  nature  may  possibly  involve  a  difference 
in  duty  and  a  distinction  in  right,  that  when  crea- 
tures are  reciprocal  in  nature,  this  reciprocity  ne- 
cessarily involves  a  reciprocity  of  duty,  and  of 
course  forestalls  all  identity  of  right. 

Of  the  very  same  complexion  is  the  conscience 
doctrine  of  the  senator  from  New  York.  It  con- 
tains an  obvious  aud  acknowledged  truth,  whose 

•  Speech,  p.  4. 
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effect  no  one  could  fear;  but  this  truth  is  so  mixed 
with  error  and  so  distorted  in  its  application,  that 
no  friend  of  religion  or  his  country  can  view  it 
without  horror.  The  honorable  senator,  wben 
bending  from  bis  spiritual  elevation  to  dispouse 
his  oracles  on  the  Constitution,  did  not  feel  him- 
self under  the  slightest  obligations  to  common 
decency  and  sense  to  draw  a  siugle  discrimina- 
tion in  the  principle  itself,  or  its  application  in 
practice.  The  omission  was  wise  ;  a  single  de- 
scent from  the  broadest  generalities  would  be 
fatal  to  bis  canse.  It  is  our  purpose  to  disentan- 
gle this  truth  from  the  folds  of  error  that  encom- 
pass it,  and  to  display  the  only  true  and  safe  prin- 
ciples which  can  govern  its  application  to  civil 
and  political  affairs. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator 
in  bis  appeal  from  the  Constitution  is  based  upon 
the  assumption,  that  moral  is  superior  to  human 
law.  This  is  very  true.  No  one  in  his  senses 
can  deny  or  dispute  it ;  and  he  must  be  a  very 
great  fool  who  is  alarmed  at  this  admission. 
Truth  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  the  man  who 
dreads  the  closest  applicatiou  of  truth  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  shows  that  he  knows  very 
litde  of  the  real  strength  of  the  cause  which  he 
espouses  with  such  zeal  and  defends  with  such 
folly. 

The  law  of  God  is  unquestionably  superior  to 
the  enactments  of  men.  No  human  legislation 
can  make  it  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  commit  a 
crime.  No  law  of  man  can  under  any  possible 
circumstances  supersede  the  law  of  God.  This 
great  fact  ts  taught  by  the  plainest  language  of 
the  Bible,  by  the  consent  of  all  the  great  masters 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  by  the  ablest  political 
and  philosophical  writers  of  modem  times.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  perfectly  explicit.  We 
ought  to  obey  God,  rather  than  man.*  The  Apos- 
tles of  Christ  were  ordered  by  the  authorities  of 
JuHea  to  quit  preaching  the  Gospel;  yet  no  one 
will  contend  that  such  an  order  superseded  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  nullified  the  Apostolic 
commission.  The  early  Christians  were  repeat- 
edly ordered  by  the  decrees  of  the  Pagan  Empe- 
rors to  renounce  Christ  and  sacrifice  to  Jupiter, 
yet  all  will  admit  that  obedience  to  those  decrees 
would  have  been  a  high  crime  against  heaven. 
The  blood  of  every  martyr,  who  has  perished  for 
his  faith,  is  an  example  of  the  lawful  supersedure 
of  human  by  divine  law. 

Wayland  declares,  "  We  have  no  right  to  obey 
an  unrighteous  law,  since  we  must  obey  God  at 
all  hazards.  And  aside  from  this  the  yielding  to 
injustice  forms  a  precedent  for  wrong,  which  may 
work  the  roost  extensive  mischief  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  us."f 

•  Act*  v.  29,— al*o  Aru  iv.  19. 
t  Wat  land's 


Paley  declares,  that  "still  it  is  right  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man."  Nothing  that  we  have 
said  encroaches  upou  the  truth  of  this  sacred  and 
undisputed  maxim.  The  magistrate  is  not  to  be 
obeyed  in  temporals  more  than  in  spirituals,  where 
a  repugnance  is  perceived  between  his  commands 
and  any  credited  manifestation  of  the  divine 
will.'" 

Adam  Smith  declares,  "that  to  obey  the  will 
of  the  Deity  is  the  first  rule  of  duty,  all  men  are 
agreed.  But  concerning  the  particular  com- 
mandment which  that  will  may  impose  upon  us, 
they  differ  widely  from  one  another.  In  this, 
therefore,  the  greatest  mutual  forbearance  aud 
toleration  is  due,  and  though  the  defence  of  so* 
ciety  requires  that  crimes  should  be  punished, 
from  whatever  motives  tbey  proceed,  yet  a  good 
man  will  always  punish  them  with  reluctance, 
when  they  evidently  proceed  from  false  notion* 
of  religious  duty."f 

Burke  sets  forth  that  44  religion  to  have  any 
force  on  men's  understandings,  indeed  to  exist  at 
all,  must  be  supposed  paramount  to  laws,  and 
independent  for  its  substance  upon  any  human 
institutions."!  44  Tbey  conceive  that  he  who 
gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue, 
willed  also  the  necessary  means  of  its  perfection. 
He  willed  therefore  the  State.  He  willed  its 
connection  with  the  source  aod  original  arche- 
type of  all  perfection.  They  who  are  convinced 
of  this  bis  will,  which  is  the  law  of  laws,  and  the 
sovereign  of  sovereigns,  cannot  think  it  reprehen- 
sible that  this  our  corporate  fealty  and  homage, 
that  this  our  recognition  of  a  signiory  paramount, 
I  had  almost  said  ibis  oblation  of  the  state  itself, 
as  a  worthy  offering  on  the  high  altar  of  univer- 
sal praise,  should  be  performed  as  all  public 
solemn  acts  are  performed,  in  buildings,  in  music, 
in  decorations,  in  speech,  in  the  dignity  of  per- 
sons, according  to  the  customs  of  mankind,  taught 
by  their  nature,  that  is  with  modest  splendor,  with 
unassuming  state,  with  mild  majesty  and  sober 
pomp.''§ 

Burlamaque  informs  us,  that  in  certain  cases 
44  we  should  nobly  exert  our  courage  aud  with  all 
our  might  resist  iujustice,  even  at  the  peril  of  our 
lives.  It  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man.  For 
in  promising  obedieuce  to  the  sovereign,  we 
could  never  do  it,  but  on  condition,  that  be  should 
not  order  anything  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  whether  natural  or  revealed. "|| 

B  luck  stone  declares  that  44  this  law  of  nature, 
being  coeval  with  maukind  and  dictated  by  God 
himself,  is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any 

•  P«ley'«  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  5,  p.  396. 

t  A.  Smith'!)  Moral  Sentiments,  p.  283. 

IBurke'a  Work*,  vol.  2,  p.  414. 

4  Burke,  vol.  1,  p.  499. 

|  Durlauutque,  vol.  2,  p.  118. 
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other.  It  is  binding  over  all  tb«  globe,  id  all  I  vorced  from  the  authority  of  religion,  are  pluug- 
countries,  and  at  all  tiroes;  no  human  laws  areiing  forward  under  the  reckless  guidance  of  a 


of  any  validity,  if  coutrary  to  this;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  aud  all 
their  authority  mediately  or  immediately  from 
this  original. "• 

These  authorities  have  been  quoted  to  let  the 
reader  see  that  the  superiority  of  moral  to  human 


philosophical  turn  for  speculating  on  all  the  af- 
fairs of  human  life.  The  foundations  of  civil 
society,  tbo  bounds  of  political  rule,  the  rights  of 
private  judgment  and  the  prerogatives  of  con- 
science,  the  laws  of  property  and  the  principles 
of  wages,  the  authority  of  marriago  and  the  po- 


law,  is  n  principle,  not  only  defended  by  the  high  - ',  litical  rights  of  women,  in  short,  every  possible 
of  all  authorities  in  the  Bible,  but  is  fully  ad- 1  form  of  social  existence,  to  which  the  abstract 

maxims  of  Equality  among  men  can  be  forced 
to  apply,  are  fast  becoming  subjects  of  fierce  dis- 
ophy.    Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  any  well  reg- [  pute.    Some  are  already  the  material  of  able 


roitted  by  the  first  writers  of  the  past  aud  present 
age  on  the  subjects  of  moral  aud  political  philos 


vlated  mind  to  object  to  the  proposition  that  the 
laws  of  God  arc  as  superior  in  force  as  they  are 
in  diguity.  to  the  enactments  of  men.    The  rea- 


aud  reckless  coutrovorsy,  and  others  arc  fast 
taking  their  position  for  the  groat  field-day  of 
Armageddon.    It  has  become  necessary  for  the 


man  is  obvious;  the  law  of  God  is  the  late  of  right,  \  friends  of  order  and  the  foes  of  fanaticism,  to 
and  by  the  terras  of  the  definition  a  violation  of  prepare  themselves  to  meet  and  confute  the 
right  is  the  commission  of  wrong.  The  law  of  .bold  and  impudent  plausibilities  of  the  rising  phi- 
<Jod  is  the  law  which  requires  that  everything  |  losophy.  It  is  the  easiest  imaginable  task  to 
that  ought  to  be  done,  should  be  done  iu  the  right :  trace  the  parentage  of  this  detestable  brood  of 
wiy;  that  obedieuce  to  human  law  should  be !  socialist  and  levelling  principles  to  the  atheistic 
paid  in  the  manner  that  is  right,  and  of  course  speculations  of  the  French  philosophers.  The 
any  conflict  between  the  two  is  a  contest  betweeu  speculations  of  the  Trench  itifidels  on  the  subject 


right  aud  wrong,  either  iu  the  substance  of  the 
order  or  iu  the  ma  line  r  of  its  discbarge.  The 
priuciples  of  morals  are  eternal  and  unchangea- 
ble, nor  cau  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  man 
extract  the  venom  from  the  nature  of  crime;  uo 
humau  law  cau  be  binding  which  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  God  governing  the  case. 

All  that  is  necessary  uow  to  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  Mr.  Seward  uu  his  own  priuciples, 
would  be  to  inquire  whether  the  law  for  the  re- 
covery of  fugitive  slaves  is  really  au  ofleuce 
against  the  law  of  God,  or  whether  it  be  not  in 
fact  merely  a  repetition  of  that  law.  But  we 
will  poatpoue  this  iuquiry  for  the  preseuL  for 
the  purpose  of  ascending  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples iuvolved  in  the  issue,  aud  there  face  to 
face,  with  the  uewly  illuminated  Seuator  from 
New  York,  crowd  bim  to  the  edge  of  bis  spiritual 
elevation  aud  pitch  him  from  the  battlements. 
To  euable  us  to  accomplish  our  object,  we  must 
beg  the  patience  of  the  reader  iu  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  field  of  argument. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  this  doctrine  of 
the    higher  law"  involves  the  great  principles  of 

religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  It :  equality.  Another  would  rob  the  husband  of  his 
forms  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  contest,  j  right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  his  wife,  as  a 
which  is  now  about  jojuing  for  a  mortal  struggle  trespass  upon  the  equal  rights  of  his  neighbor, 
between  the  hosts  of  error  aud  the  armies  of  A II  the  horrors  of  a  spirit  of  agrarianisra  far  fiercer 


of  morals  and  religiou  were  from  the  first  more 
or  less  mixed  with  their  speculations  on  govern- 
ment- From  this  fact  there  sprang  au  unnatural 
alliance  between  the  priuciples  of  infidelity  and 
the  theory  of  freedom,  and  a  violent  severance 
of  the  tie  that  inseparably  connects  the  true  rights 
of  man  with  the  true  obligations  of  religion. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  given  origin  to  some  of 
the  most  outrageous  violations  of  the  first  ideas 
of  justice  and  the  simplest  dictates  of  decency. 
From  this  has  spruug  tho  wildest  and  most  atro- 
cious doc tri lies  of  radicalism  and  a  crop  of  theo- 
ries nut  less  abhorrent  to  every  .seutiment  of 
honor,  than  offensive  to  the  principles  of  morals. 
The  reason  is  clear.  The  abstract  maxims  of 
the  republican  theory  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
free  and  equal,  cau  be  very  plausibly  applied  to 
various  parts  of  social  law,  with  the  most  start- 
ling results.  One  application  of  it  would  entitle 
all  men  to  equal  rights  in  the  ownership  of  the 
soil.  Another  would  demand  an  equal  division 
of  every  species  of  property.  Another  would 
require  that  the  wages  of  all  men  should  be  re- 
duced withiu  tho  limits  of  justice,  by  a  scale  of 


truth,  on  the  issue  of  which  are  suspeuded  far 
higher  and  more  raagiiificeut  results  than  even 


and  more  ravenous  than  iu  the  days  of  the  Grac- 
chi, may  be  logically  justified  by  a  mitapplication. 


the  fate  of  this  noble  republic.    Tho  abolition  of  the  great  truths  contained  in  the  theory  of 


movements  of  these  days  are  members  of  that 
great  family  of  pretended  reforms,  which,  di- 

•  Tucker's  Blsckstono  ,vol.  1,  p.  41. 


freedom.  The  metaphysical  distinctions  which 
guard  tho  cause  of  truth  from  these  consequences, 
from  its  principles,  are  so  subtle  and  attenuated 
that  the  iutellcct  of  the  masses  is  unable  to 
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hen  t* ions  or  the  people  as  the  just  and 
consequences  of  those  principles  of  freedom, 
which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  true. 
Hence  all  these  social  evils,  fraught  as  tbey  are 
with  everything  to  shock  and  disgust  a  cultiva- 
ted sensibility,  appear  to  the  masses  ns  the  ne- 
cessary fruits  of  all  just  reform.  When  this  sen- 
timent is  created,  society  perishes  under  the 
armed  shock  of  the  democracy. 

Now  the  only  possible  way,  in  which  this  sen- 
timent can  be  kept  from  growing  up  in  the  minds 


pursue  them  to  their  just  and  discriminated  results.  |  same  source,  and  allied  by  blood  to  all  the  ntroci- 
The  consequence  is  that  the  plausible  conclu-  ties  of  socialism  will  produce  the  very  same  kind 
sions  just  alluded  to,  appear  to  the  rude  appro-  of  effects. 

The  question  of  moral  sentiment  raised  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Seward,  is  iuvolved  in  this  mass 
of  metaphysical  speculations,  and  the  whole  may 
be  brought  iuto  a  manageable  form  by  reverting  to 
the  grand  principle  common  to  all.  The  discis- 
sion of  it  theu  leads  us  back  to  origiual  princi- 
ples, and  from  a  consultation  with  the  origin  of 
government,  we  may  determine  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  conscience. 

There  are  several  theories  held  on  the  subject  of 
the  origin  and  de9igu  of  government,  and  from  the 
of  the  people,  is  to  check  the  misapplication  of  I  differences  in  these  theories  are  derived  impor- 
tbe  maxims  of  equality  by  the  precepts  of  moral  tant  differences  in  practice.  The  grand  idea  of 
law.  Men  must  be  met  by  a  law  which  they  the  abstract  equality  of  men  considered  simply 
acknowledge  to  be  authoritative,  ordering  them  as  creatures,  found  no  place  in  the  feudal  sys- 
to  refrain  from  entrenching  upon  the  rights  of  tcm  of  Europe.    The  divine  right  of  kings  and) 


their  neighbor.  They  must  be  informed  that 
aoch  absurd  misapplications  of  acknowledged 
truths  as  result  in  all  the  theories  of  socialism, 
are  ahsurd  in  themselves,  are  violations  of  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  are  offensive  to  the 
laws  of  God.  The  authority  of  Deity  must  be 
to  give  force  to  these  sentiments  of  mo- 


the  passive  ohedieuce  of  the  subject  formed  the 
political  creed  of  all  Europe.  The  first  glim- 
merings of  the  modern  liberty  dawned  on  the* 
keeu  intellects  and  stubborn  pride  of  the  English 
people.  From  a  time  beyond  the  records  of  au- 
thentic history  the  essential  elements  of  political 
emancipation  gradually  expanded  in  the  English 
rality,  or  else  they  will  lose  all  weight  by  subsi- Jurisprudence,  until  they  were  transplanted  and 
ding  into  advice,  when  the  whole  benefit  of  their  matured  in  the  fresh  and  vigorous  conceptions  of 


application  depends  upon  their  having  the  force 
of  law 


tho  statesmen  of  America.  Here  the  bold  and 
daring  genius  of  our  fathers  pushed  the  popu- 


The  evil  done  by  the  French  speculators  is'lar  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  to 
then  plainly  discerned.  They  stimulated  the  peo-  J  their  just  and  most  noble  conclusions.  Preach- 
pie  to  a  rigid  examination  into  their  natural!  ing  the  glorious  evangel  of  absolute  equality  of 
rights,  and  at  the  same  time  broke  down  the  au-  right  in  human  creatures,  the  fathers  of  this  re- 
thority  of  moral  and  religious  law,  by  discrediting'  public  reared  the  magnificent  structure  of  deino- 
tbe  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  very  j  cratic  government.  Caught  by  the  fascinatiug 
existence  of  a  God.    The  rude  intellect  of  the  beauty  of  this  new  philosophy  of  politics,  the 


people  unable  to  draw  the  delicate  yet  essential 
distinctions  in  the  metaphysical  theory  of  free- 


speculators  of  Europe  began  to  expand  them  in 
the  machinery  of  a  metaphysical  logic,  until  the 


dom,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  to  believe  that  prescription  and  hoary  legitimacy  of  a  thousand 


the  concrete  truths  and  precepts  of  morality, 
which  guarded  against  the  misapplication  of  the 
maxims  of  equality,  were  without  any  legitimate 
authority — soon  began  to  insist  that  the  equality 
of  men  extended  to  every  object  of  desire  and 
that  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  them  were  crushed  by  the  mere  force 
of  necessary  right  and  justice.   The  result  is 


ages  trembled  to  the  hosaouahs,  which  proclaim- 
ed the  rights  of  man  and  the  equality  of  the  race. 
Metaphysical  theories  and  metaphysical  schemes 
of  reform  grew  iuto  the  most  dangerous  repute. 
Facts  were  left  out  of  view,  all  secondary  rights 
were  forgotten,  all  regard  to  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstance was  impatiently  thrust  aside  as  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  immediate  regeneration  of 


well  kuown.    In  less  than  five  years  from  the ;  maukiud,  and  the  naked  maxims  of  abstract 


time,  when  the  States  General  met  in  1789,  to 
embody  the  demands  of  tho  French  nation  in  a 
new  constitution,  France  had  hocome  memorable 


equality  were  pushed  to  extremes  at  once  ludi- 
crous and  terrible.  The  results  have  already 
been  alluded  to  in  this  review.    The  excesses  of 


to  the  remotest  ages,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  the  French  Revolution  excited  a  total  revolution 
fearful  tragedy  known  to  the  history  of  modem  in  mauy  minds  until  then  fully  imbued  with  the 

principles  of  freedom.    The  fearful  power  of 


times.    The  Reign  of  Terror  was  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  a  union  between  the  republican  the 
oriee  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  and  the  skeptical 


these  maxims  iu  the  bands  of  an  undisciplined 
rabble,  led  tho  cautious,  nay,  even  many  of  the 


theories  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  doc-  most  sanguine,  to  question  the  utility  of  a  specu- 
trtnes  of  the  abolitionists  springing  from  the '  lative  theory  capable  of  such  a  terrible 
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The  curreut  in  England  ran  high  against  overy- 
thing  tainted  with  the  French  philosophy,  until, 
in  the  effort  to  avoid  the  evil,  the  good  was  re- 
morselessly assaulted.    Sentiments  begun  to  be 
uttered,  which  would  have  disgraced  the  worst 
days  of  the  most  imperious  Tudor,  or  the  most 
unprincipled  Stuart.     Ideas,  which  would  have 
been  the  scorn  of  the  Englisbmeu  of  the  times 
of  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  were  the  avenues  to 
promotion  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  A 
prelate  of  the  Established  Church  boldly  declared 
that  "the  people  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them."    The  great 
philosophical  statesman  of  the  day  fell  back 
from  the  platform  on  which  he  had  preached  the 
doctrines  of  freedom  in  his  youth  with  a  force  of 
eloquence,  a  profusion  of  fancy,  a  wealth  aud 
amplitude  of  logic,  a  spleodor,  vehemence,  aud 
variety  of  diction,  unexampled  in  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  England;  and  the  matured 
wisdom  of  Edmund  Burke,  alarmed  for  the  very 
foundations  of  society,  was  found  combating  the 
ardent  principles  of  his  young  and  glowing  gu- 
nius.   The  whole  theory  of  freedom  fell  into 
contempt,  and  principles  were  asserted  in  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  which  would  perpetuate 
every  despotism  on  earth,  and  petrify  all  the 
miseries  of  social  life.    Everything  was  resolved 
into  prescription,  and  no  right  was  admitted  to 
be  valid,  which  could  not  trace  a  pedigree  back 
through  the  records  of  authentic  history  into  the 
mists  of  tradition.    The  University  of  Cambridge 
aent  forth  from  the  pen  of  Hey,  a  denial  of  all 
the  rig  I  it*  of  man,  except  such  as  were  created 
by  civil  government.    This  theory  could  not  re- 
sist the  formidable  accusation  of  being  founded 
on  the  absurdity  that  government  existed  before 
man,  aud  of  justifying  all  possible  extravagances 
of  tyranny.    Certainly  the  only  right  that  man 
has  to  complain,  exists  when  his  rights  are  vio- 
lated, and  if  he  has  oo  rights  at  all  but  what  are 
allowed  him  by  government,  if  governuientchooee 
to  allow  him  no  rights  at  all,  he  must  suffer  in  si- 
lence, .with  no  room  to  complain.   The  very 
grossness  of  this  theory  proved  its  destruction. 
The  theory  of  Burke  differed  from  the  theory  of 
Hey,  by  admitting  the  rights  of  nature,  aud  claim- 
ing that  they  were  all  surrendered  iuto  the  hands 
of  society  to  be  doled  out  according  to  its  own 
ideas  of  prudence  and  necessity.    It  is  fatal  to 
this  modified  theory  of  absolutism  that  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  very  same  practical  results,  which 
slew  the  theory  of  Cambridge.     If  a  man  has 
given  up  all  his  rights,  then  he  has  no  more  right 
to  complain  if  any  or  all  of  those  rights  are  with- 
held from  him,  than  if  he  had  no  rights  at  all, 
except  what  were  granted  by  the  favor  of  society. 
The  true  theory  of  the  desigu  and  origin  of  go- 
vernment is  this :  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free 


and  equal,  is  a  self-evident  truth  when  properly 
understood.    It  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  men 
are  equal  in  anything  but  in  their  abstract  rights 
considered  simply  as  creatures.    Nor  does  the 
assertion  of  freedom  affirm  a  release  from  all  ob- 
ligation to  existing  law  ;  ueither  does  the  phrase 
by  nature  mean  that  men  are  actually  born  to 
equal  equitable  right  to  the  existiog  valuables  of 
human  possession.   The  whole  sentence  baa 
reference  to  man  considered  as  a  creature,  ami 
prior  to  any  consideration  of  bim  as  a  member 
of  society.    Of  course  since  all  are  by  nature  free 
and  equal,  no  one  has  a  right  to  control  another, 
which  the  other  does  equally  possess  over  him. 
But  the  propensities  of  nature  ami  the  necessities 
of  the  case  drive  men  into  society,  and  this  is  ne- 
cessarily formed  by  the  relinquishment  of  certain 
personal  rights  on  the  part  of  those  who  compose 
tbe  association  and  form  the  compact.    If  all  the 
rights  of  tbe  individual  had  been  relinquished 
into  the  hands  of  society,  then  no  injury  could  be 
done  to  the  individual,  no  matter  bow  despotic 
the  action  of  government  might  be;  but  the  the- 
ory of  the  partial  surrender  of  right  guards  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  individual  and  marks  the 
just  bounds  of  the  civil  authorities.   Tbe  end  of 
government  is  not  complex,  hut  specific;  it  is  not 
a  great  reservoir  into  which  the  whole  mass  of 
human  rights  have  been  poored,  and  from  which 
tbe  individual  is  to  draw  all  tbe  rights  of  bis  per- 
son, aud  the  supplies  of  bis  wants.    The  state  is 
not  the  great  parent  of  the  individual,  to  whom 
is  committed  tbe  charge  of  stimulating  the  ener- 
gies and  directing  tbe  conduct  of  the  separate 
atoms  that  compose  it.   Thejustendof  govern- 
ment is  simply  tbe  protection  of  the  members  of 
society  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  reserved 
rights,  and  if  the  individual  chooses  to  neglect  or 
abuse  them,  the  government  has  no  responsibility 
to  render,  and  no  right  to  complain.    The  con- 
trary theory  that  all  rights  of  person  have  been 
merged  in  tbe  general  good  of  tbe  whole  and 
committed  for  management  to  tbe  care  of  tbe 
government,  would  make  it  the  duty  of  tbe  civil 
authority  to  apply  all  uecessary  means  of  coer- 
cion to  secure  the  industry  of  the  individual  and 
tbe  supply  of  all  his  wants.    Of  course  if  the 
government  failed  in  this  duty,  tbe  individual  might 
complain  that  his  right  to  take  care  of  himself 
had  been  removed,  and  yet  the  government  failed 
to  provide  for  bim.    It  is  this  grand  mistake  as 
to  tbe  proper  design  of  civil  government,  which 
brings  the  armed  mobs  of  Paris  round  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  clamoriog  for  employment,  and 
looking  to  the  civil  power  to  provide  them  bread 
to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.    Tbe  whole  scheme 
is  built  upon  a  false  theory.    The  end  of  govern- 
ment is  simply  to  protect  the  individual  in  the 
enjoyment  of  bis  rights,  and  in  the  proper 
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pursuits  of  bis  calling ;  not  a  protection  and  a  pa- 
tronage by  direct  acts  of  governmental  power  to 
promote  bis  interests,  but  a  simple  protection 
from  interruption  or  disturbance  in  his  own  efforts 
The  just  functions  of  a  civi 


government  are  defined  by  the  rights  relinquished 
into  its  bands,  and  it  cannot  equitably  pass  the 
bounds  of  those  relinquished  rights.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  touch  the  individual  by  direct  acts  of 
power,  it  does  to  that  extent  transcend  the  just 
functions  of  its  office. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Paley  says,*  that  the 
social  compact  is  a  fiction,  that  no  solemn  con- 
vention was  ever  held  in  reality  to  define  tbe 
rights  of  the  governor  and  the  duties  of  the 
governed ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  he  says,  that  it  in 
not  just  to  allow  practical  results  and  reforms  to 
grow  out  of  this  fiction  of  fancy.    Although  tbo 
formal  creation  of  the  social  compact  has  never 
occurred  as  a  historical  fact,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
metaphysical  truth.    It  is  the  idea  implied  in  the 
formation  of  society.    When  men  are  found  for- 
mally relinquishing  their  rights,  it  must  he  sup- 
posed that  they  are  doiug  it  in  consideration  of 
some  other  advantage.   To  suppose  men  then 
to  relinquish  their  rights  of  self-coutrol  to  another, 
is  to  essentially  and  necessarily  suppose  that  they 
are  to  receive  some  benefit  in  return.    It  is  this 
idea  of  mutual  advantage  that  is  tbe  cause  of  so- 
ciety, aud  is  necessarily  p re-supposed  in  its  forma- 
tion.  Just  as  the  idea  of  a  fixed  relation  between 
numbers  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  operations  of 
ariibraetic,  so  tbe  existence  of  society  implies  the 
mutual  expectation  of  advantage.    Even  Burke 
bimself  in  the  midst  of  bis  splendid  effort  to  dis- 
credit tbe  theory  of  freedom  admits  that  society 
it  a  contract. \    This  compact  is  the  implied 
guaranty  of  mutual  benefit  between  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled.    This  implication  is  positive  proof 
that  the  theory  we  have  advanced  as  to  tbe  par- 
tial relinquishment  of  right  on  the  part  of  tbe  in- 
dividual is  true,  because  a  total  relinquishment 
of  right  would  involve  an  evnjar  worse  than 
those  designed  to  be  avoided^  by  the  forma- 
tion of  society,  and  tbe  gross  foliy  of  sacrificing 
the  end  to  the  means. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  individual  has  no 
right  to  complain  unless  his  reserved  rights  are 
invaded,  and  that  government  has  no  right  to 
regard  anything  as  rebellion  which  does  not  vio- 
late the  functions  of  its  office.  Tbe  individual 
can  never  destroy  his  abstract  rights  as  a  creature, 
because  he  can  never  be  anything  else  than  a 
creature,  but  these  abstract  rights  remain  as  pure 
abstractions,  entirely  subject  to  the  rights  and 
duties  growing  out  of  his  new. position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society.   The  right  of  the  individual  to 

•  Paley,  vol.  5, 
t  Burke's  works,  v 

Vol.  XVII-  I 


[complain  of  oppression  is  measured  by  tbe  rights 
[  he  has  reserved,  and  not  by  bis  rights  in  the 
abstract. 

What  then  are  the  rights  which  man  has  re- 
linquished to  society  ?  In  tbe  briefest  terms, 
they  are  only  those  which  are  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  civil  government.  All 
rights  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  reserved 
to  the  individual.  Thus  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society,  and 
are  retained  by  the  individual.  Thus  tbe  rights 
of  property  are  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  society,  and  are  reserved  to  the  individual. 
The  right  to  tax  is  a  species  of  exception,  he- 
cause  some  property  value  is  essential  to  the 
support  of  tbe  government.  So.  inasmuch  as 
conscience  may  he  concerned  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  when  the  control  of  couscience  becomes 
necessary  to  tbe  existence  of  society,  the  govern- 
ment may  exert  a  negative  control  over  ir,  aud 
analogous  to  the  power  of  taxation.  But  civil 
government  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  rights  of  conscience,  than  it  has  to 
absorb  all  the  property  of  the  land,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  exercising  its  acknowledged  and  law- 
ful right  to  levy  taxes  for  its  necessary  support. 

This  simple  conception  of  the  origin  and  de- 
sign of  government,  as  based  upon  rights  relin- 
quished by  the  citizen  and  designed  to  protect 
him  in  the  rights  he  has  reserved,  cuts  through 
all  the  confused  and  disorderly  disquisitions  of 
Paley  aud  other  moralists,  who  have  attempted 
to  reconcile  a  uuion  of  the  Church  aud  the  State 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
The  whole  system  of  a  state  religion  is  based 
upon  the  usurpation  of  certain  functions  by  the 
civil  government,  to  which  it  had  no  manner  of 
title.  No  government  has  the  right  to  discrimi- 
nate between  contending  creeds  to  the  advantage 
of  one.  and  the  restraint  of  the  other,  simply  be- 
cause the  rights  of  conscience  have  been  reserved 
to  the  individual  aud  all  interference  with  them 
is  usurpation  and  tyranny.  This  is  the  outline 
of  the  theory  of  religious  freedom,  rising  from 
tbe  mists  of  oppression  and  fanaticism  like  a 
tower  of  steel,  whose  dark  and  polished  battle- 
ments lift  themselves  towards  Heaven  iu  all  the 
severe  simplicity  of  invincible  truth. 

But  inasmuch  as  obedience  to  the  laws  is  a 
moral  duty,  and  as  such  comes  under  the  .juris- 
diction of  conscience,  what  principle  is  to  govern 
the  civil  authority  in  its  requirements  from  cou- 
science, aud  conscieuce  in  its  conduct  towards 
the  law  ?  On  tbe  broad  principles  ou  which  we 
have  discussed  the  formation  of  government, 
it  has  no  right  to  require  from  conscience  obe- 
dience to  any  law,  except  those  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  its  functions.   Within  the  bounds 
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of  its  appropriate  duty  the  civil  law  has  a  right 
to  call  upou  conscience  to  enforce  its  dictates, 
and  conscience  so  far  from  having  the  right  to 
refuse  is  bound  to  comply.  But  this  supposition 
Involves  the  implication  that  government  is  dis- 
charging its  just  functions,  which  of  course  can- 
not conflict  with  the  rights  of  conscience.  By 
the  just  functions  of  government  we  here  mean, 
not  the  functions  which  may  be  just  and  lawful 
accordiug  to  the  particular  constitution  of  a  coun- 
try ;  but  functions  that  are  proper  according  to 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  just  government.  A 
thing  may  bo  lawful,  by  a  particular  constitution 
or  frame  of  government,  and  yet  be  a  violation 
of  moral  right.  It  may  he  lawful  accordiug  to 
the  laws  of  a  country  to  force  conformity  to  an 
established  religion,  but  this  would  be  au  outrage 
to  moral  law,  because  it  is  injustice  to  the  rights 
of  conscience.  No  government  has  a  moral  right 
to  require  any  obedieuce  from  conscience  except 
within  its  morally  just  functions.  If  it  does  make 
such  a  requisition,  although  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  government  is  responsible 
for  a  breach  of  what  is  right.  There  can  tbeu 
be  no  difficulty,  when  the  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ment are  confined  within  the  limits  made  lawful 
to  it  by  moral  propriety.  The  real  difficulty  in 
the  case  arises,  when  government  makes  a  re- 
quisition upon  conscience  which  it  was  entitled 
to  make  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  which  it 


It  will  be  seeu  and  admitted  by  all  that  con- 
science as  the  representative  of  the  deity  has  oo 
right,  in  a  moral  view,  to  oppose  the  laws  of  the 
land,  except  when  they  violate  the  laws  of  God. 
If  there  is  a  real  discrepancy  between  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  commands  of  God,  it  is  right 
"  to  obey  God  rather  than  man."  No  such  law 
can  impose  an  obligation  to  obedience;  it  is  void 
by  the  essential  uature  of  morality ;  men  are 
bound  by  every  tie  of  loyalty  to  God  not  to  obey 
it.  But  conscience  may  often  mistake  and  mis- 
represent the  requirements  of  God ;  has  it  no 
rights  in  this  case  1  It  is  here  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rights  of  conscience  towards 
God,  and  its  rights  towards  man.  No  one  will 
admit  that  conscience  has  any  right  to  alter  or 
modify  the  laws  of  God.  If  therefore  conscience 
pronounce  a  thing  to  be  immoral,  which  is  really 
commanded  in  the  divine  law,  it  is  responsible  to 
God.  But  the  government  has  no  right  to  be- 
come an  umpire  between  conscience  aud  the  di- 
vinity, and  decide  that  this  scruple  is  just  and 
that  scruple  is  uufounded ;  as  this  would  con- 
stitute the  government  lord  over  conscience, 
whose  rights  have  been  reserved  to  the  citizen. 
If  mistaken  consciences  have  no  rights,  their  free- 
dom in  religion  is  a  mockery.  No  matter  bow 
wide  may  be  the  errors  of  a  conscience,  the  civil 
arm  has  no  right  to  judge  of  the  error.  There  is 
responsibility  somewhere;  but  the  matter  is  per- 


bad  no  right  to  make  according  to  the  precepts  eonal  with  the  citizen  and  the  decision  rests  with 
of  abstract  justice,  or  when  conscience,  whether  him.  It  is  just  here  that  the  grand  question  of 
truly  or  not,  receives  the  impression  that  the  re-  the  freedom  of  thought— the  rights  of  private 
quiremeut  of  the  law  is  an  offence  against  God.  judgement— the  necessity  for  au  authorized  in- 
If  the  government  requires  an  offence  to  moral-  terpreter  on  points  of  doctrine  and  duty  so  long 
ity,  of  course  the  government  is  to  blame.    If  agitated  between  the  Protestant  aud  the  Papist, 


conscience  puts  a  false  construction  on  the  mo- 
rality of  the  requisition,  conscience  is  to  bliirac. 
We  here  consider  both  the  government  and  con- 
science under  their  mutual  relation  and  subordi- 
nation to  the  law  of  God.  But  we  must  con- 
sider them  under  their  relations  to  each  other, 
if  we  would  reach  practical  conclusions.  If  every 
conscience  which  conceives  its  rights  to  be  viola- 
ted is  allowed  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 
laws  lie  at  the  mercy  of  each  individual  moral 
sense,  and  society  is  dissolved.  On  the  contra- 
ry, if  the  government  is  permitted  to  force  any 
requisition  it  may  choose  to  pass,  all  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  religion  is  an- 
nihilated. Who  shall  decide  upon  an  issue  be- 
tween the  claims  of  the  law  and  the  conscience 
of  the  citizen  ?    If  the  government  decides,  does 


takes  its  position  in  this  mass  of  metaphysical 
rights.  Tho  decision  is  forced  by  the  inevitable 
necessities  of  the  case  to  rest  with  the  individual. 
Will  it  be  asked  shall  bis  single  opinion  control 
his  conduct  iu  the  face  of  the  combined  suffrages 
of  the  nation  ?  To  this  we  answer  unhesitatingly 
in  the  affirmative.  He  has  no  right  to  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  what  seems  to  him  to  be  evil. 
It  is  impossible  to  throw  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  individual,  no  matter  on  what 
grounds  he  forms  his  decision,  that  decision  is  his 
own.  If  he  yield  his  opiniou  in  defereuce  to  the 
public  voice,  he  is  fully  responsible,  because 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  or  the  decision  of 
the  Pope,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  only  the 
grounds  of  his  decision,  but  that  decision  is  his 
own.   The  uuited  opinion  of  a  large  number 


it  not  becomo  a  judge  of  conscience ;  if  the  iudi-  increases  the  probability  that  they  are  right,  and 
vidual  is  to  decide  for  himself,  do  we  not  admit  |  that  he  is  wrong ;  but  a  man  sins,  if  he  does  what 
the  superiority  of  individual  opinion  over  the  j  he  thinks  is  wrong,  because  others  think  it  to  be 
laws  of  the  land  ?  These  are  the  grave  and  dif-  right.  The  freedom  of  thought  is  invincible,  and 
ficult  questious  involved  in  this  controversy,  no  man  can  throw  of  his  responsibility  in  the  use 
They  must  be  answered  in  detail.  I  of  it. 
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Do  we  then  plead  for  anarchy,  by  leaving  the 
law  subject  to  the  opinions  of  each  individual  ? 
By  no  means.  The  idea  just  stated  guards  that 
conclusion.  The  individual  decides  under  a  dou- 
ble responsibility  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  man.  For  whatever  may  be  the  justice  of 
the  human  law.  as  affected  by  the  views  of  cou- 
science,  the  objections  of  conscience  do  not  in- 
validate its  force.  If  conscience  leads  a  mau  to 
violate  the  law.  he  must  suffer  the  penalty,  wheth- 
er justly  or  unjustly,  rather  than  endanger  the 
tranquillity  of  the  public. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  a  conflict  between  the 
laws  of  the  laod  and  the  dictates  of  duty,  what 
should  be  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?  Do  the 
ethics  of  the  Bible  permit  every  man,  whose  con- 
science becomes  wounded  by  the  acts  of  the  leg- 
islature, to  raise  the  standard  of  seditious  resist- 
ance to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  law  ? 
By  no  manner  of  meaus.  When  the  requirement 
of  the  legislature  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
diviae  commands,  the  duty  of  reverence  to  lawful 
authority  is  still  binding,  and  the  citizen  is  bound, 
while  avoiding  all  offence  against  God,  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  government.  The  scriptures 
no  where  authorize  a  violeut  and  seditious  re- 
actance to  law.  But  where  there  is  really  an 
issae  between  a  law  of  man  and  a  command  of 
God,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  decline  obe- 
dience to  the  precept  of  the  former,  and  if  it  is 
required  he  must  quietly  submit  to  its  penalty. 
Should  he  resist  the  law  by  violence,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  in  perilling  the  interests  of 
•ociety  in  defence  of  an  individual  right  however 
•acred.  The  safety  aud  tranquillity  of  society  is 
olUr  more  importance  than  any  mere  personal 
affairs,  aud  no  man  can  lawfully  insist  upon  an 
individual  right,  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
general  safety.  He  has  no  right  to  obey  the  law, 
because  it  would  offend  against  God  and  pollute 
his  conscience.  He  has  no  right  to  resist  it,  be- 
cause it  would  endanger  the  peace  of  society. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  endure  the  penalty. 
A  mau  may  lawfully  becomo  a  martyr  to  his 
sense  of  duty,  but  he  has  no  right  to  become  a 
rebel  agaiust  the  laws  of  morality.  Such  is  the 
line  marked  out  for  conscience,  when  it  comes  in 
conflict  with  law. 

Now  the  question  arises,  what  should  bo  the 
proper  course  of  the  government  towards  con- 
science ?  If  the  taw  is  absolutely  uoccssary  to 
the  existence  of  society,  it  must  bo  enforced  at 
every  hazard,  lu  this  conflict  between  con- 
science aud  the  law,  the  superior  necessities  of 
the  safety  of  socioty,  gives  the  government  the 
right  of  a  negative  control  over  conscience,  anal- 
ogous to  the  right  to  tax.  By  this  negative  con- 
trol, we  rueau  the  right  to  apply  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  when  its  precept  is  violated.    If  the  law 


is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace  of  society, 
it  ought  not  to  be  enforced  on  the  tender  con- 
science. If  it  be  necessary,  and  the  end  can  be 
gained  at  the  same  time  an  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  scrupulous  consciences,  that  exception 
should  be  made.  If  the  eud  of  the  law  can  only 
he  attained  by  enforcing  it  on  all  indiscriminately, 
it  must  be  enforced,  becauso  the  safety  of  society 
itself  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  rights  of  any 
individual  or  class  in  society.  It  is  here  a  contest 
between  the  right  of  the  person  and  the  right  of 
the  government,  a  conflict  of  rights,  a  state  of 
affairs  peculiar  to  a  world  where  the  whole  moral 
system  has  been  jarred  by  the  existence  of  moral 
disorders.  In  such  a  conflict  the  most  important 
right  must  prevail.  Thus  taxes  for  the  supply  of 
military  stores  are  necessary  to  the  safety  of  so- 
ciety; but  the  law  for  raising  supplies  for  military 
purposes,  ought  to  make  a  formal  exception  in 
behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  whole  system.  But  if  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times  should  demand  supplies 
which  could  only  be  raised  by  a  general  assess- 
ment, then  the  right  of  the  Quaker  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  conscience  would  give  way  to  the 
commanding  exigencies  of  the  hour.  The  law 
must  be  upheld ;  yet  conscience  must  be  saved 
from  pollution  ;  and  the  only  way  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  double  purpose,  is  the  infliction 
on  one  side  and  the  endurauce  on  the  other,  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  This  is  the  very  utmoBt 
extent  allowed  by  duty  to  the  individual  in  con- 
travening the  laws  of  the  land.  The  majesty  of 
law  must  be  honored  either  by  compliance  with 
its  precept  or  submission  to  its  peualty.  In  de- 
ciding upon  an  issue  of  this  description,  the  law 
is  by  no  means  properly  considered  as  constitu- 
ting itself  a  judge  over  conscience,  but  simply  as 
exercising  its  judgment  as  to  what  is  demanded 
by  its  owu  necessities,  and  the  means  to  supply 
them. 

We  have  just  cousidered  the  general  princi- 
ples which  should  control  the  conduct  of  con- 
science towards  tho  law,  and  the  law  towards 
conscience.  We  purpose  now  to  glanco  very 
briefly  at  the  moral  law  which  controls  both  law 
and  conscience.  Tho  argumeut  just  closed  sup- 
poses the  decisions  of  conscience  to  have  been 
already  formed,  aud  had  reference  to  their  prac- 
tical application.  Tho  present  inquiry  respects 
tho  rights  of  conscience  to  form  these  decisions 
adverse  to  the  laws  of  the  legislature. 

If  the  requisition  of  law  condemned  by  con- 
science be  a  real  offence  against  God,  of  course 
the  moral  sense  is  not  only  justified  in  protesting, 
but  is  bound  to  protest  against  it.  All  require- 
ments of  obedience  to  such  a  law  are  void,  and 
if  enforced  are  oppression. 

If  the  law  embody  no  trespass,  but  is  conceived 
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to  do  so  by  an  honest  though  mistaken  cou- 1 
science,  then  the  requisition  of  obediooce  is  only 
oppression  when  the  rights  of  conscience  are  tin- 
ntcet&arily  disregarded.  But  conscience  stands 
responsible  to  God.  and  is  guilty  according  to 
circumstances,  Tor  pronouueing  that  to  be  a  siu 
which  is  in  Tact  no  sin. 

If  the  law  embody  a  requisition  of  do  particu- 
lar moral  character  iu  itself,  aud  conscience  should 
scruple  it.  then  the  law  must  be  disregarded  iu  pre- 
cept, and,  if  enforced,  must  be  honored  in  pen- 
alty. I  n  this  case,  if  a  man  violate  his  conscience 
to  obey  the  law,  he  is  guilty  for  violating  a  greater 
to  honor  a  lesser  obligation.  He  is  also  respon- 
sible to  God  for  this  discrimination,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  mistaken  decision  of  conscience  is  con- 
trolled by  circumstances. 

Rut  wheu  the  law  of  the  land  embodies  a  posi- 
tive moral  precept  in  its  requisitions,  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  deride  that  no  conscience  has  the  right 
to  decide  the  law  to  bo  an  offence  to  itself.  When 
the  law  of  man,  so  far  from  requiring  a  violation 
of  divine  law,  is  actually  notbiug  less  than  a  rep- 
etition of  it,  and  when  the  objections  of  con- 
science to  the  law,  are  really  objections  to  the 
law  of  God,  no  man  will  hesitate  for  an  instant 
in  deciding  that  the  claims  of  such  a  conscience 
are  entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  the  yells  of  a 
maniac.  The  contrary  supposition  would  place 
the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  the  enactments  of| 
men,  at  the  mercy  of  every  conscience  on  earth. 
No  conscience  has  the  right  to  form  a  decision 
impeaching  the  morality  of  divine  law.  The 
grand  error  of  the  senator  of  New  York  lies  in 
bis  mistaking  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  for 
the  commands  of  his  Maker;  and  in  appealing 
to  the  one,  he  committed  the  fatal  bluuder  of  sup- 
posing be  had  appealed  to  the  other.  There  is 
an  essential  difference  between  conscience  and 
the  law  of  God.  The  former  is  but  the  exponent 
of  the  latter:  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
deluded,  all  its  decisions  on  points  of  duty  must 
be  reviewed  by  the  law  of  God.  Hence  a  man 
may  tin  against  God  by  obeying  his  conscience. 
It  is  a  piece  of  blasphemous  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  the  law  of  God  may  be  set  aside  by  every 
debauched  and  absurd  conscience  in  the  land.  A 
man  is  bound  to  resist  conscience  when  it  is  lead- 
ins  him  astray.  Besides  this,  the  rights  of  con- 
science, even  under  human  society,  have  refer- 
ence to  speculative  opinions  and  points  of  morals 
in  which  there  is  no  overt  dauger  to  the  State; 
hut  not  to  gross  and  outrageous  violations  of  mo- 
rality in  which  the  peace  of  society  is  concerned. 
No  man  would  think  of  toleratiug,  under  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  moral  sense  of  the  In- 
dian Thug,  which  persuades  him  that  it  is  a 
moral  duty  for  hitn  to  assassinate  every  man  be 
A  weak  conscience  has  its  rights,  but  a 


conscience  debauched  until 
morality,  has  no  rights. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the 
of  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Fugitive-Slave-Law. 
Admitting  that  the  recapture  of  a  fugitive  slave 
is  the  crime  he  imagioes,  we  charge  him  with 
guilt  on  the  very  broadest  principles  of  religious 
freedom,  for  encouraging  a  seditious  resistance  to 
the  law,  when  he  was  bound  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  the  government  at  the  same  time  that  he 
protected  bis  conscience,  by  submitting  to  the 
peualty.  Besides,  in  his  own  case,  his  guilt  is 
heightened  by  the  violation  of  a  positive  oath  to 
the  constitutional  provision  for  the  law,  and  on 
the  part  of  his  constituents,  by  the  violation  of 
the  pledged  and  sacred  guarantees  of  the  Union. 
Admitting  all  that  be  assumed,  as  to  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  law,  be  was  only  justified  io  a  sim- 
ple non-compliance  with  the  precept,  and  by 
submitting  to  its  penalty;  not  in  seditious  resist- 
ance to  its  authority. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  his  guilt.  Mr.  Seward 
and  the  abolitionists  of  the  North,  are  responsi- 
ble to  God.  in  a  fearful  account,  for  debauching 
their  consciences  iuto  a  decision  of  duty  that  sets 
at  defiance  one  of  the  simplest  requirements  of 
morality,  makes  the  decalogue  a  permit  of  crime, 
the  Bible  an  immoral  lie,  and  blasphemes  God 
as  the  open  approver  of  the  worst  of  crimes. 

Here  is  the  great  issue  in  the  controversy,  and 
here  we  meet  it.  Mr.  Seward  either  holds  sla- 
very to  be  a  siu  per  se,  or  he  is  trifling 
giously  with  our  credulity.  The 
tiou  of  his  splendid  specimen  of  pious  perjury, 
turns  upon  the  question,  whether  the  recapture 
of  a  fugitive  be  or  be  not  an  offence  against  God. 
The  honorable  senator  affirms,  and  we  in  addi- 
tion to  denying  that  affirmation,  venture  another* 
that  it  is  the  rtfutul  to  recapture  and  restore  the 
slave  which  coustitutes  the  offence  to  morality. 
In  other  terms,  Mr.  Seward  appeals  to  a  •'higher 
law"  than  the  Constitution  to  protect  bim  from 
his  oath,  while  we  appeal  to  a ''higher  law"  than 
bis  or  any  other  conscience,  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  rights. 

Now  when  w  e  know  that  all  the  renowned  and 
illustrious  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were, 
without  exception,  owners  of  large  numbers  of 
slaves;  that  slavery  is  justified  io  the  very  lettor 
of  the  tenth  precept  of  the  moral  law ;  that  it 
was  legalized  by  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, actiog  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Al- 
mighty God ;  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  repeated 
rules  given  in  the  New  Testament  for  its  regula- 
tion and  control ;  that  all  the  early  members  of 
the  Christian  church,  both  Jew  aud  Geutile,  were 
owners  of  slaves,  we  canuot  help  being  amazed 
at  the  astonishing  discoveries  effected  by  Mr.  Se- 
ward in  the  higher  resources  of  impudence.  But 
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this  is  not  all.  The  Bible  coutains  two  distinct  j 
instances  of  that  very  crime  so  abhorrent  to  the 
chaste  sensibilities  of  the  honorable  senator.  One 
b  the  restoration  of  Hagar,  flying  from  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Sarah,  met  by  an  angel  of  God,  and  by 
bim  directed  to  return  to  her  mistress  and  submit 
to  her  authority.*  The  other  case  is  the  resto- 
ration of  Onesimos  by  Paul.  The  Epistle  to 
Philemon  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Apostle  to  a 
Christian  slaveholder  and  sent  by  the  band  of 
bis  fugitive  slave,  who  had  been  met  in  his  wan- 
re  by  the  great  orator  of  the  church,  con- 
to  the  faith,  and  was  uow  returned  to  his 
master  with  ao  inspired  Uttcria  his  hand,  acknow- 
ledging the  rights  of  the  owner,  and  entreating 
bim  to  deal  gently  with  his  repentant  servant,  on 
the  ground,  that  though  master  and  servant  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  they  were  then  brethren  in 
the  faith  of  Christ,  f  Now  when  we  see  an  Apos- 
tle of  Christianity  sending  back  a  slave  to  his 
master,  with  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  part 
of  the  canon  of  revelation,  in  his  hands,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  men  who  are  perpetually 
denouncing  acts  identical  with  the  act  of  the 
Apostle,  as  the  consummation  of  all  practical 
villainy  ?  Mr.  Seward  must  excuse  us  for  hint- 
ing that  his  infidelity  is  largely  spiced  with  the 
rankest  venom  of  blasphemy.  He  has  improved 
upon  the  delicate  invectives  of  Thomas  Paine, 
and,  while  owning  the  truth  of  Christianity,  has 
stultified  himself  by  attacking  its  morality. 

This  appeal  to  conscience  becomes  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  another  slight  considera- 
tion.  It  has  uniformly  been  esteemed  a  breach 
of  morality  by  mankind  for  one  man  to  harbor 
or  conceal  the  stolen  or  missing  property  of  bis 
neighbor  except  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it. 
The  man  who  finds  a  purse  lying  in  tbe  public 
highway,  and  either  knows,  or  makes  no  effort 
to  discover  the  owner,  is  sometimes  facetiously 
termed  a  thief.   He,  who  can  discover  any  dif- 
ference between  a  refusal  to  restore  tbe  purse, 
and  a  refusal  to  restore  the  flying  slave-property 
of  a  Southern  slaveholder,  is  entitled  to  extra- 
ordinary credit  for  sagacity.    It  is  a  mere  eva- 
sion, and  that  an  evasion  without  the  merit  of 
plausibility,  to  deny  that  a  slave  is  property.  We 
recommend  to  Mr.  Seward  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  last  precept  of  the  decalogue  and  the 
slave-laws  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy. t    The  man 
who  admits  that  there  is  such  a  relation  as  mas- 
ter and  slave,  and  denies  that  such  relation  con- 
sists iu  the  property  right  of  the  one,  to  the  servi- 
ces of  (be  other,  is  simply  a  fool,  who  admits  a 
thing  iu  one  breath,  that  he  denies  in  the  next. 

•  Gen.  xvi :  7-13. 

t  See  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

♦  Compare  Ex.  xx:  17,  with  Gen.  xvii:  12,  and  Levit. 


From  this  statement  of  the  case,  it  appears 
that  the  appeal  of  the  senator  from  the  Oousti* 
tution  to  his  conscience,  is  really  an  appeal  to 
that  singular  piece  of  his  spiritual  machinery,  to 
warrant  him  in  violating  his  oath,  in  order  to  com- 
mit a  breach  of  one  of  the  simplest  duties  of  mo- 
rality, at  the  same  time  that  he  blasphemes  God, 
and  stultifies  himself  on  the  most  enormous  scale. 
The  temptation  to  an  indulgence  of  bis  taste  for 
villainy,  presented  too  rich  a  specimen  to  be  re- 
fused. We  are  really  under  the  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity of  telling  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  to 
accord  him  superior  credit  as  a  knave  or  a  fool ; 
and  tbe  perplexity  in  the  case  seems  altogether 
attributable  to  the  fact,  that  be  has  approached 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  qualities  of  both. 

This  simple  statement  of  facts,  from  the  ac- 
knowledged moral  code  of  all  Christian  nations, 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  real  accordance  of 
the  fugitive-slave-taw,  with  tbe  will  of  God. 
We  desire  now  to  propose  and  answer  a  direct 
question,  as  to  the  duty  of  a  conscientious  aboli- 
tionist, in  regard  to  that  law.  What  is  the  duty 
of  a  man.  who  is  sincerely  of  the  opinion,  that 
a  compliance  with  the  law  is  an  offence  against 
God.  To  this  question  we  reply  that  his  sense 
of  duty  has  become  morbid  and  fanatical,  and 
has  placed  bim  in  a  dilemma  from  which  it  is 
impossible  for  bim  to  escape  without  guilt.  If 
he  violates  his  conscience,  he  is  guilty  for  the 
breach.  If  be  obey  his  conscience,  he  offends 
against  God.  His  infidel  disgust  at  the  morality 
of  slavery,  has  placed  him  in  this  fearful  strait, 
in  which  he  cannot  do  right  without  guilt,  nor 
wrong  without  eonviction.  In  the  language  of 
Burlemaque, 

"  We  ought  always  to  follow  tbe  dictates  of 
conscience,  even  when  it  is  erroneous,  and  wheth- 
er the  error  be  vincible  or  invincible.  But  it  does 
not  thence  follow,  that  we  are  always  excusable 
in  being  guided  by  the  dictates  of  an  erroneous 
conscience ;  this  is  true,  only  when  tbe  error  hap- 
pens to  he  invincible.  If  on  tbe  contrary  it  is 
surmountable,  and  we  mistake  with  respect  to 
what  is  commanded  or  forbidden,  we  sin  either 
way,  whether  we  act  according  to,  or  against 
the  decisions  of  conscience."* 

Iu  other  words,  the  debauched  and  distemper- 
ed conscience  of  the  unhappy  fanatic  has  placed 
him  hetween  couteuding  obligations.  To  which 
must  be  yield — to  his  conscience  or  his  God  I 
Of  course  tbe  strongest  obligation  roust  prevail. 
On  one  side  are  tbe  dictates  of  an  evil  and  dis- 
eased moral  sense.  On  the  other  the  law  of 
God  aod  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  If  he 
violates  his  conscience  aud  discbarge  his  duty 
to  the  law,  he  will  contract  a  degree  of  guilt ; 

•  Burlemaque  on  Natural  Law,  toI.  1,  p.  1C3. 
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hut  Although  he  will  not  be  justified,  he  will  con- 
tract far  test  guilt  hy  misting  his  conscience  and 
obeying  his  maker.  In  no  form  iu  which  this 
question  can  he  considered,  is  there  any  shadow 
of  excuse  to  the  fa  unties  of  the  North,  in  resist- 
ing the  fugitive  slave-law.  Ou  the  very  strong- 
est  supposition  that  their  consciences  are  sincerely 
convinced  that  it  is  wrong,  they  are  bound  by  a 
law  higher  than  conscience  to  fulfil  it  to  the  letter. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  principles  involved 
iu  the  speech  of  Mr.  Seward,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  taxing  the  patience  of  the  reader  a  little 
farther,  to  express  the  concern  which  fills  us  iu 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Whatever 
may  bo  thought  of  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
the  causes  which  resulted  in  the  grand  dilemma, 
it  must  ho  evident  to  all  that  the  issue  on  which 
the  existence  of  the  Union  is  staked,  has  been  at 
last  presented  in  the  fugitive-slave-law.  Like 
success  in  all  parties,  the  late  attainment  of  anti- 
elavery  desires,  in  the  newly  acquired  territory, 
has  only  sharpeued  the  appetite  and  flushed  the 
hopes  of  the  anti-slavery  parly,  for  a  more  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  their  views.  In  the 
madness  of  the  hour  it  makes  little  difference,  that 
the  object  of  attack  is  covered  by  the  flaming 
shield  of  the  Constitution.  A  mere  pretext — a 
bare  and  unprincipled  evasion — a  mere  quibble, 
of  a  conscience  grown  insolent  by  impurity,  a 
reason,  which,  if  true,  would  prove  every  anti- 
slavery  member  of  the  government,  a  perjured 
villain,  is  alleged  as  sufficient  to  nullify  a  law  de- 
manded by  the  plain  and  palpable  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  The  objection  that  the  absence  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  makes  the  fugitive-slave-law 
unconstitutional,  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  two  clauses  iu  the  Constitution  are  utterly 
contradictory  to  each  other.  If  this  he  true,  every 
anti-slavery  man,  who  has  sworn  to  support  that 
instrument,  has  perjured  himself,  by  swearing 
to  support  two  thiugs  essentially  contradictory. 
What  madness  rules  the  hour — what  insanity 
prompts  a  course,  which  makes  every  man  in  a 
large  section  of  the  government,  a  fit  subject  for 
the  public  whipping  post  aud  the  shears  of  the 
sheriff. 

But  the  issue  on  the  repeal  or  nullification  of 
the  fugitive-slave  law  is  deliberately  made  up. 
This  journal  has  spoken  a  wanting  before,  and 
we  now  speak  it  again.  From  every  section  of 
the  .South  the  voice  has  been  unanimous,  from 
every  hue  and  shade  of  opinion  on  other  ques- 
tions. There  can  bo  no  more  doubt  than  if  uo 
such  thing  as  doubt  were  possible,  that  a  repeal 
by  Congress  or  a  nullification  by  the  people,  of 
the  law,  so  hideously  berated  by  the  fanatical 
mountebank,  who  disgraces  the  American  name 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  will  dissolve 
the  cjufederated  L'uion,  aud  cover  the  land  with 


the  signs  of  civil  strife.  A  war  unexampled  for 
ferocity  of  feeling,  for  length  of  duration,  for 
consequences  whose  disastrous  evil  will  be  felt  to 
the  most  remote  ages  of  the  future,  must  be  the 
necessary  result. 

The  danger  has  not  yet  passed.  The  time  is 
full  of  gloom,  and  the  future  is  rolling  back  to- 
wards the  past  in  portentous  silence.  The  ele- 
ments of  evil  seem  to  be  gathering  for  an  explo- 
sion, to  be  remembered  forever. 

its  turbine  nigro 
Ferret  hyems  culmumque  levem,  stipolasque  rolnntes. 
8epe  etiam  immensuin  cwlo  venit  agmcn  aquaruni, 
Et  ftedam  glomcrant  tcmpeslalem  imbribus  atria 
Collects  ex  alto  nubes. 

The  omens  which  preceded  the  death  of  Caesar, 
are  surpassed  by  the  stern  and  admonitory  sig- 
nals of  these  times.    The  fierce,  but  momentary 
displays  of  feeling  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
seem  to  discover  dense  masses  of  pbautom  troops, 
and  play  on  the  silent  banners  and  the  lifted  steel 
of  the  avengers.    A  time  seems  approaching, 
full  of  a  woe  too  grand  to  fulfil  any  description 
hut  the  magnificent  declamation  of  Isaiah  over 
the  wrecked  and  shattered  glory  of  Babylon  and 
Tyre.    All  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  North 
must  cease,  and  the  South  must  summon  its  mag- 
nanimity and  present  the  spectacle  of  a  noble  self- 
command  to  the  admiration  of  future  ages.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  our  wrongs,  let  the  safety 
of  our  government  and  the  peace  of. our  homes 
lead  us  to  endure  them.   The  agitator  at  this 
crisis,  realizes  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  where 
the  armed  messenger  of  divine  retribution  sowed 
coals  of  living  fire  broad-east  over  the  doomed 
aud  guilty  capital  of  Judah.   The  evil  must  be 
arrested,  or  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  our  excellency,  shall  become  a  habitation  of  drag- 
ons, pools  of  water,  the  dwelling  place  of  owls,  and 
the  possession  of  the  bittern. 


SONNET. 

BT  E.  JESSUP  EAMKS. 

Ah  well!  I  do  look  hack  upon  it  now, 
That  unknown  good,  that  came  in  early  life, 
To  be  iny  greatest  strength  in  each  heart  strife — 
When  year*  of  care  had  mnrk'cJ  my  alter'd  brow ! 
Yes !  thanks  to  thee— the  good  seed  then  was  sown, 

Whii'h  day  by  day  grew  lo  a  fragrant  flower:— 
The  right  cord  then  was  tourh'd  and  each  low  tone 

Vibrated  high  and  hopefully  each  hour! 
And  so  this  Intellectual  Life  did  j 
All  vivifying  glorious — intense — 
Heaven's  Beauty  resting  on  my  thoughtful  uiuw, 
Serene  and  holy.  Mumming  each  sense. 
O!  bright  and  blessed  influence  of  my  Youth- 
Still  from  thy  Pretence,  let  me  learn  the  Truth  ! 
St*  York, 
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GHOST  STORIES. 

The  article,  entitled  "  The  Night  Side  of  Na- 
tare,"  id  our  January  number,  has  suggested  to 
a  friend  of  ours  the  idea  of  supplying  us  with  a 
few  "  original"  ghost  stories.  If  they  do  not  as- 
pire to  that  tragic  dignity,  which  clothes  the  le- 
gends of  sorcery  and  magic  in  mysterious  terror, 
they  aim  at  a  purpose  of  practical  usefulness,  and 
they  hare  the  advantage  (?)  of  being  credible. 
Mrs.  Crowe's  book  is  not  unfitly  named.  She 
has  indeed  withdrawn  from  the  cheerful  light  of 
day  into  the  gloomy  darkness  of  night.  She  has 
exchanged  the  clear  vision  of  the  eagle,  the  joy- 
ous carol  of  the  skylark,  and  the  swift  pinion  of 
the  dove,  for  the  vague  Sittings  of  the  bat,  and 
the  mournful  booting  of  the  mopiog  owl.  Every 
attempt,  however  bumble,  to  divest  extraordinary 
occurrences  of  the  superstition  which  is  apt  to 
gather  about  them,  deserves  encouragemeut  as 
ao  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  sound  reasou 
and  sober  truth.  And,  with  this  view,  we  com- 
mend the  stories  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  letters  of  Sir  David  Brewster  upon  Natu- 
ral Magic,  which  were  designed  as  a  supplement 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  essay  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,  form  an  admirable  treatise  of  this 
character,  which  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  child,  as  an  antidote  to  the  spurious  phi- 
losophy of  the  day.   In  it  are  to  be  found  ex- 
plained some  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena 
of'  nature,  as  well  as  many  of  the  surprising  con- 
trivances of  art,  ancient  and  modern.    For  ex- 
ample, he  shows  us  how,  upon  purely  natural 
principles,  we  may  accouut  for  many  marvellous 
deceptions  of  tho  sight.    He  poiuts  out  why  it  is, 
that  the  involuotary  expansion  of  the  eye  in  a 
very  obscure  light  is  unfavorable  to  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  form,  size,  and  distance  of  ob- 
jects— why  the  brighter  parts  of  an  object  are 
often  visible,  whilst  the  other  portions  are  uuseen 
— why  parts  of  one  object  thus  seem  to  be  com- 
bined, not  unfrequently,  with  those  of  auother— 
why  objects  sometimes  appear  to  us  in  positions, 
and  at  distances,  that  arc  really  impossible — and 
why,  the  focus  of  vision  being  in  such  cases  ill 
adapted  to  the  perception  of  near  objects,  they 
disappear  entirely  at  the  very  time  when  we  ex- 
pect to  see  them  most  distinctly.    These  sugges- 
tions go  very  far  to  explain  the  apparitions,  so 
generally  seen  at  twilight,  or  after  dark— of 
grotesquo  and  misshapen  figures— in  situations 
where,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  they  could  not  be 
found — and  almost  invariably  clothed  in  white, 
which,  from  its  contrast  to  surrounding  objects, 
is  most  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  beholder. 
There  are  also  the  gigautic  spectres  of  the  Brock- 


en — the  pictures  in  the  air  of  ships,  castle*,  and 
mountaius,  of  men  and  horses  trooping  along  the 
face  of  inaccessible  cliffs— all  of  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  now  as  the  effects  of  reflected  aud 
refracted  light.  Such  appearances  have  con- 
stantly been  regarded  in  iguorant  times,  as  the 
results  of  witchcraft  and  magic ;  aud  are  still 
viewed  as  alarming  portents  by  the  great  majority 
of  those'  who  witness  them.  Yet,  in  the  hands 
of  the  true  philosopher,  they  are  stripped  of  all 
their  mysterious  terror,  and  become  pleasing 
manifestations  of  the  wonderful  perfection  and 
variety  of  tho  works  of  God. 

But  our  business  is  just  now  with  things  of 
much  less  pretension  :  and,  without  further  pre- 
face, we  come  to  the  promised  stories,  which  we 
leave  our  friend  to  tell  iu  his  own  way;  to  which 
he  is  the  better  entitled,  as  he  professes  to  have 
derived  them,  for  the  most  part,  from  actual 
wituesses. 

First  Stort. 

A  youth,  about  14  years  of  age.  was  sent  to 
pass  some  weeks  of  his  summer  holidays,  with  a 
great  auut,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  old  counties 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  venerable  lady  oc- 
cupied one  of  those  great  mansion  houses,  me- 
morials of  the  colonial  aristocracy  of  Virginia, 
built  of  imported  bricks,  full  of  staircases  and 
passages,  and  with  rooms  enough  to  accommo- 
date half  a  dozen  families,  and  scores  of  indi- 
vidual guests,  when  congregated  for  some  high 
festival.  But  at  this  time  it  was  almost  deserted. 
The  old  lady  aud  her  grand-nephew  were  the 
only  white  persons  within  its  walls.  She  occu- 
pied a  bed-room  ou  the  first  floor:  our  hero  slept 
in  the  story  next  to  the  garret:  and  the  servants 
were  all  iu  the  basement.  During  the  day,  his 
time  passed  merrily  enough.  Horses,  dogs,  and 
guns— boating  and  fishing— filled  up  the  hours 
with  sports,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  as 
many  of  the  Africans,  great  aud  little,  as  be 
thought  fit  to  enlist  in  his  service.  But  the  nights 
bung  heavily.  His  aunt  always  went  to  bed  at 
an  early  hour.  The  few  books  in  her  library 
were  soon  exhausted  ;  and  the  short  eveuings  of 
summer  seemed  to  his  sleepless  eyes  to  be  stretch- 
ed out  interminably.  Now  and  then  a  gossip 
with  some  old  negress,  who  bad  grown  gray  in 
the  family,  beguiled  him  with  snatches  of  the 
history  of  the  former  occupants  of  the  hall :  aud 
these  narratives,  as  might  be  anticipated,  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  incidents  of  the  super- 
stitious character,  in  which  such  old  crones  de- 
light. 

One  uight,  be  had  lain  in  bed  a  long  time, 
courting  iu  vain  a  relief  from  enuui  in  sleep.  He 
had  listeued,  till  he  was  tired,  to  tbe  licking  of  the 
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autique  clock,  to  the  whistling  of  the  wind  about 
the  clusters  of  chimney*,  and  the  echoes  that  re- 
pealed and  prolonged  every  sound  in  the  interior 
of  the  bouse,  through  its  vast  and  empty  spaces. 
The  latter  class  of  noises  had  entirely  ceased  : 
and  the  profound  stillness  that  pervaded  the  man- 
sion was  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  voire, 
which  told  him  bow  slowly  the  weary  minutes 
were  passing  by.  He  had  thought  over  more 
than  one  tradition  of  the  oldeo  time,  as  it  bad 
been  related  to  him,  with  its  concomitants  of  a 
supernatural  description :  until,  iu  spite  of  bis 
better  reason  and  bis  fixed  disbelief  of  such  things, 
he  found  himself  growing  nervous  and  uncom- 
fortable. He  began  to  fancy  that  be  saw  strange 
things  in  the  uncertain  moonlight,  and  was  almost 
afraid  to  look  at  them  steadily  enough  to  unde- 
ceive himself.  Suddenly,  he  heard,  right  over 
bis  head  in  the  garret,  a  dull  knocking  sound, 
which  travelled  back  and  forth,  uow  in  this  di- 
rection aod  now  in  that,  with  a  succession  of 
thumps.  Anon  he  thought  he  could  distinguish 
something  like  a  stifled  voice ;  and  this  impres- 
sion was  confirmed  when  the  knocking  got  oppo- 
site the  door  of  the  garret,  whence  it  came  down 
the  stairway  and  through  the  passage,  unobstruct- 
ed, to  his  room.  A  wild,  unearthly  cry,  uttered 
as  if  by  a  person  choked  or  muffled,  and  expres- 
sive of  painful  suffering,  smote  upon  his  ear.  He 
started  up  in  bed  :  and  at  this  instant  the  sound 
began  to  descend  the  stairs.  At  first,  it  came 
down  two  or  three  steps  with  successive  thumps 
— then  it  seemed  to  roll  over  and  over,  with  a 
confused  noise  of  struggling  and  scratching — and 
so  on,  with  an  alternation  of  these  souuds  until 
it  reached  the  floor  of  the  passage.  Here  the 
dull  knocking  was  resumed  as  it  had  been  first 
beard  in  the  garret,  rambling  hiiher  and  thither, 
at  one  time  approaching  the  chamber  door,  till 
the  poor  boy  strained  bis  eyes  in  instant  expec- 
tation of  witnessing  the  entry  of  some  horrible 
shape.  But  it  passed  by  and  at  last  arrived  at 
the  head  of  the  next  flight  of  stairs,  where  it  re- 
commenced the  descent  after  the  mauner  already 
described.  At  intervals  rose  the  same  stifled 
wailing,  so  full  of  mortal  terror  and  agony,  that 
it  almost  froze  the  marrow  in  bis  bones.  When 
be  was  assured  by  the  sound  that  the  traveller 
bad  arrived  at  the  floor  below  him,  be  mustered 
courage,  aod  by  a  great  effort  jumped  out  of  bed, 
huddled  on  his  clothes,  and  hurried  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  armed  with  au  old  sword  that  bung 
in  bis  bed  room,  and  which  had  probably  seen 
service  in  the  Revolution  or  the  old  Freuch  war. 
But  he  bad  no  mind  to  encounter  bis  mysterious 
enemy  at  close  quarters,  and  contented  himself 
with  following  its  progress  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
peeping  over  the  balusters  iu  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing sight  of  it.   Jn  this,  however,  be  succeeded 


only  so  far,  as  to  get  one  glimpse,  as  it  passed  a 
window,  of  something  with  an  enormous  and 
shapeless  bead :  and  the  slow  chase  was  kept 
up,  till  be  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  steps 
leading  down  to  the  basement,  while  bis  ghostly 
disturber  was  at  the  foot,  thumping  and  scratch* 
ing  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  uttering  the  same 
indescribable  cries  as  at  first.  Two  or  three  of 
the  servants  had  been  aroused  by  the  din,  and 
were  crouched  together  in  the  furthest  corner, 
trembling  with  fear,  and  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  suffering  death,  or  something  still  more 
dreadful.  At  last  the  latch  of  the  door  gave  way 
to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  unwelcome  visi- 
ter, and  he  rolled  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  fire  light,  aud  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  appalled  domestics. 

The  mystery  was  at  an  eud — the  ghost  expo- 
sed— and  an  explosiou  of  frantic  mirth  succeeded 
to  the  breathless  terror  which  oppressed  them. 
An  old  grey  torn  cat,  as  it  turned  out,  in  hia 
rambles  through  the  house,  had  chanced  to  find 
in  the  garret  a  large  gourd,  in  which  the  house- 
maids kept  grease  for  domestic  uses.  Into  the 
opeuing  of  the  gourd  Tom  had  worked  his  head 
with  some  difficulty,  and  without  duly  consider- 
ing  how  be  was  to  get  it  out  again.  When  be 
attempted  to  do  this,  he  found  himself  tightly 
grasped  by  the  ears  and  jaws,  and  secured  in  a 
cell  which  became  every  instant  more  intolera- 
ble. Hence  his  struggles  to  escape — hence  bis 
u  uearthly  and  smothered  cries — and  hence  the 
extraordinary  varieties  of  locomotion,  by  which 
he  accomplished  bis  long  journey  from  the  top 
of  the  house  to  the  bottom.  Our  hero  drew  from 
the  issue  of  this  adventure  a  confirmed  resolution 
against  a  belief  in  the  supernatural;  and  detailed 
the  particulars  next  morning,  with  great  unction, 
to  his  good  old  auut,  who  had  slept  comfortably 
through  the  whole  of  the  uproar. 

Skcokd  Stort. 

A  carpenter  was  at  work  one  night,  at  a  late 
hour,  in  the  second  story  of  an  unfinished  house 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  man  of  strong,  plain 
sense,  free  from  superstitious  belief,  and  of  cool 
courage  and  self-possession.  On  the  side  of  the 
room  opposite  to  his  work' bench,  came  up  the 
flight  of  steps  from  the  first  floor ;  aud  on  the 
same  side,  but  at  the  other  eud  of  the  house,  was 
the  flight  leading  to  the  third  story.  The  floor 
on  that  side  was  clear  of  all  rubbish,  and  gave 
him  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  space  between 
the  landing  of  the  first  flight  of  steps,  and  the 
foot  of  the  second.  Suddenly  he  was  suqirised 
to  hear  a  heavy,  regular,  but  seemingly  muffled, 
footstep,  proceeding  along  the  floor  of  the  room 
beneath.    He  knew  that  the  two  doors  were 
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locked,  aad  all  the  windows  secured,  and  he  won- 
dered bow  any  one  could  have  found  entrance. 
However,  as  he  feared  no  harm,  he  awaited  with 
composure  the  coming  of  the  intruder,  whom  he 
now  distinctly  heard  ascending  the  stairway.  But 
when  the  approaching  steps  at  last  reached  the 
landing  place,  and  no  figure  became  visible,  he 
was  filled  with  astonishment.    Without  pausiug. 
the  mysterious  visitor  proceeded,  with  the  same 
measured  tread,  in  the  direction  of  the  next  flight 
of  stairs,  passing  directly  in  front  of  the  carpen- 
ter, and  where  it  should  have  been  in  his  full  view, 
but  he  could  see  nothing  whatever.    The  place 
was  well  enough  lighted,  he  looked  sharply  along 
the  Hoe  of  motion,  followiug  the  souud  with  his 
eyes,  but  he  could  detect  no  trace  of  the  person, 
whose  movements  produced  it.    At  length,  the 
step  reached  the  foot  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs, 
which  were  also  full  in  our  hero's  sight,  and  be- 
gun to  ascend  them  also.    By  this  time,  bis 
•mazement  had  reached  a  climax,  not  unmingled 
with  some  vague  apprehensions,  which  he  had 
no  time  to  analyze.    Still  ho  stood  motiouless. 
gazing  eagerly,  as  the  invisible  uight-walker 
mounted  step  after  step,  and  had  almost  reached 
the  top.    And  then — as  if  the  scales  bad  fallen 
from  bis  eyes,  or  the  object  which  they  sought 
so  long  in  vaiu  had  flung  aside  the  veil  which 
concealed  it— be  was  aware  of  an  euormous 
wharf  rat,  jumping  from  step  to  step,  with  a 
noise  precisely  like  the  heavy,  dull,  footfall  we 
have  described.    He  uow  easily  understood  why 
it  had  escaped  his  notice.    He  had  looked  too 
iigk:  and  so  failed  to  discover  "  the  gentleman 
a  Mack,"  until  he  had  attained  an  elevation 
above  himself.    But  he  admitted  very  candidly 
tint,  had  he  not  seen  the  rat  at  that  last  moment, 
bis  unbelief  in  ghostly  visitations  would  have 
been  seriously  shaken. 

Third  Story. 

A  laborer,  on  his  way  homeward  about  night- 
fall, was  passing  along  the  outskirts  of  a  little 
village,  when  his  ear  was  assailed  by  repeated 
groans,  which  seemed  to  issue  out  of  the  very 
ground  beneath  his  feet.  Looking  about  him, 
aod  listening,  he  presently  discovered  that  they 
proceeded  from  an  old  well,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  and  was  half  filled  with  rubbish. 
Approaching  the  edge  of  it,  he  called  aloud,  but 
received  no  answer,  except  the  same  groans, 
which  were  uttered  at  iutervals,  with  a  hollow 
reverberation,  that  appeared  to  die  away  in  sub- 
terranean passages.  To  soe  any  thing  below  the 
surface  was  impossible  :  and  the  man  set  off  at 
once  to  announce  this  strange  occurrence,  and 
seek  assistance  from  the  nearest  houses.  The 
alarm  spread  rapidly ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  a 
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busy  crowd  was  collected  at  the  spot,  with  torches, 
ropes,  and  other  implements,  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  the  mystery,  and  releasing  the  unknown 
sufferer.  A  windlass  aod  bucket  were  hastily 
procured,  and  rigged  up :  and  one,  more  adven- 
turous than  his  neighbors,  volunteered  to  descend. 
They  let  him  down  about  twenty  feet,  until  be 
reached  the  bottom,  which  he  declared  to  be  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  large  barrel,  upon  which  he 
found  firm  footing.  At  this  time,  the  noise  had 
ceased :  and  the  new  comers  were  disposed  to 
question  the  truth  of  what  had  been  told  them. 
But  those,  who  had  first  reached  the  place,  stoutly 
and  angrily  reasserted  the  reality  of  what  they 
had  heard.  The  first  explorer  had  been  drawn 
up  almost  to  the  top.  when  the  groans  were  re- 
newed, to  the  discomfiture  of  the  sceptics,  and 
the  dismay  of  some  of  the  bystanders.  Dark 
hints  were  conveyed  in  smothered  whispers 
from  one  to  another.  A  few  were  observed  to 
steal  out  of  the  circle,  and  silently  move  off  to- 
wards their  homes.  None  showed  any  particu- 
lar inclination  to  repeat  the  descent  in  their  own 
persons.  But,  at  last,  two  or  three,  more  reso- 
lute than  the  rest,  determined,  "at  all  hazards 
and  to  the  last  extremity,"  to  kuow  what  was 
benoath  the  barrel.  A  pair  of  shears  was  seut 
for,  such  as  are  used  for  hoisting  heavy  packages 
into  warehouses.  Another  descent  was  made, 
and,  in  spite  of  groans  that  might  have  shaken 
the  nerves  of  Pilgrim  himself,  the  shears  were 
securely  hitched  on  either  side  of  the  barrel.  Sev- 
eral pair  of  strong  arms  were  applied  to  the 
windlass,  but  all  their  efforts  proved  fruitless  for 
a  time.  It  seemed  as  if  the  barrel  had  been  an- 
chored to  the  rock  fast  foundations  of  the  earth. 
At  last,  however,  it  yielded  a  little  :  and  with  a 
slow,  interrupted  motion,  and  a  harsh,  scrapiug 
sound,  an  empty  barrel,  with  no  heading,  was 
detached  from  its  fastenings,  and  then  brought 
up  rapidly  to  the  top.  Once  more,  a  daring  fel- 
low went  down,  armed  to  the  teeth,  after  giving 
repeated  injunctions  to  his  assistants  to  turn  very 
slowly,  and  hold  on  hard.  He  encountered  at 
the  bottom  a  formidable  animal  iudeed,  at  least 
iu  such  a  situation.  It  was  no  other  than  a  cow, 
jammed  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  well,  with 
her  branchiug  horns  pointing  directly  to  the  sky 
above.  The  poor  beast,  indulging  a  natural  taste, 
had  thrust  her  head  into  au  empty  salt  barrel. 
Her  horns  bad  stuck  fast  in  the  sides :  aud  re- 
treating blindly,  in  her  efforts  to  escape  she  had 
backed  down  the  dry  well,  dragging  the  barrel 
after  her,  which  fitted  so  closely  to  the  walls  of 
the  pit,  as  to  break  the  force  of  her  fall.  With 
some  diflicuky,  the  poor  creature  was  extricated 
from  her  sad  plight,  without  injury,  but  probably 
not  without  matter  for  serious  rumination. 
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Fourth  Stort. 

The  subject  of  the  fourth  and  last  story  is  the 
only  one  not  derived  from  parties,  personally  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts :  but  this  circumstance  is  fully 
compensated  by  the  notoriety  of  the  occurrence 
at  the  time  and  place  w  here  it  happened,  as  well 
as  the  prominent  social  position  of  the  geutlemau 
concerned  in  it.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  respecta- 
bility iu  tbis  State,  aud  was  riding  alone  one  sum- 
mer ovoniug  to  attend  a  court.  The  clouds,  which 
had  been  threatening  for  some  hours,  shut  out 
the  expiring  gleams  of  daylight  by  suddenly  fold- 
ing together  their  dark  aud  heavy  skirts,  and 
began  to  let  fall  those  great  drops  of  rain  which 
precede  a  thunder-storm.  The  road  was  lonely; 
for  it  lay  chiefly  through  forest  land,  and  where 
it  skirted  a  plantation,  it  was  generally  at  some 
distance  from  the  mansion.  The  traveller  was 
thus  obliged  to  keep  on  his  course,  long  after  the 
increasing  violence  of  tho  storm  had  mado  him 
long  for  some  shelter,  however  humble.  Iu  vain 
did  be  endeavor,  by  tlio  aid  of  the  lightniug  that 
flashed  every  instant  around  him,  to  descry  some 
house:  in  vain  did  he  hope,  iu  the  moments  of 
darkness  which  intervened,  to  discover  tho  faint 
twinkle  of  light  from  some  log  cabin  or  ucgro- 
quarter.  Meantime,  the  element*  seemed  to  lash 
themselves  into  greater  fury  :  the  lightning  blazed 
incessantly,  the  thunder  crashed  into  his  ears, 
and  the  falling  limbs  of  trees  contributed  to  the 
dnnger  and  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  His 
horse  became  terrified  :  now  be  stood  still  and 
trembled,  resisting  every  attempt  to  urge  him  on: 
nnd  now  obeying  a  sudden  and  frantic  impulse, 
he  would  spring  forward  with  a  force  that  me- 
naced destntction  both  to  his  rider  and  himself. 
After  some  miles  bad  been  passed  in  this  way— 
an  experience  which  no  mnn  can  well  appreci- 
ate, who  has  not  endured  it — the  traveller  was 
overjoyed  to  Bud  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  house.  It  wns  one  of  the  old  glebe  churches, 
deserted  and  partly  in  ruins :  but  tho  walls  and 
roof  were  still  sufficiently  good  to  afford  somo 
protection,  and  of  this  he  gladly  availod  himself. 
Dismounting  nt  the  door,  he  led  in  and  tied  his 
horse,  and  took  his  seat  in  one  of  the  pews,  until 
tho  abatement  of  tho  storm  should  allow  him  to 
proceed.  The  place,  tho  hour,  tho  scene,  were 
calculated  to  excite  impressions  of  awe  :  nnd  his 
first  feelings  of  satisfaction  naturally  gave  way 
to  thoughts  of  a  serious  and  solemn  character. 
Thus  occupied,  he  sal  for  somo  minutes,  taking 
ndvantage  of  the  fitful  light,  which  momently 
illumined  tho  church,  to  survey  its  iuterior.  At 
last  his  eyes  rest  on  tho  pulpit,  and  he  sees— no! 
it  is  impossible — yes,  he  dots  see  a  figure  all  iu 
white,  its  face  pale  and  ghastly,  but  its  eyes  gleam- 
iug  with  the  fire  of  an  incarnate  fiend .'    Now  it 


stretches  itself  upward,  tall  and  erect,  its  long 
skinny  arm  pointing  to  Heaven  !  Now  it  leans 
over  the  sacred  desk,  gesticulating  and  gibbering, 
with  wild  and  devilish  grimaces,  that  seem  to 
mock  those,  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  with 
threats  of  hellish  torture!  Is  there  any  one  else 
in  the  church  ?  Not  a  soul  is  visible.  There  is 
our  lawyer  alone,  with  that  strange  and  fearful 
preacher— no  inattentive  observer,  wo  may  bo 
sure,  of  the  pantomime,  which  is  but  half  reveal- 
ed to  him  :  it  is  only  pantomime,  for  the  roar  of 
the  elements  drowns  every  other  bound,  and  no 
voice  falls  upon  his  ear.  What  are  his  thoughts  ? 
It  would  be  hard  to  say.  Let  the  man  of  firm- 
est uerves  imagiue  himself,  fatigued  and  exhaust- 
ed by  such  exposure  and  toil,  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion so  unusual,  and  witnessing  a  spectacle  so 
terribly  like  the  legends  of  infernal  malice  and 
blasphemy,  and  let  him  pronounce,  if  he  can, 
that  his  courage  and  self-possession  would  bo 
equal  to  the  trial.  But  to  return— for  some  time 
the  presence  of  the  sole  spectator  seemed  to  be 
unuoticed  by  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit.  But  at 
last,  during  one  long,  vivid  flash,  their  eyes  met, 
and— oh  !  the  agony  of  that  moment !— he  saw- 
that  he  was  discovered !  Instantly,  the  figure 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  approached  him 
with  rapid  strides.  It  was  all  over  with  bis  man- 
hood now- he  thought  of  nothing  but  flight— of 
taking  refuge  in  that  very  storm,  from  w  hich  he 
had  but  recently  escaped.  He  rushed  towards 
his  horse — but  the  animal  had  broken  bridle,  and 
was  gone  !  Without  stopping  to  look  round,  our 
hero  gained  the  road,  and  set  ofT  at  full  speed  ; 
for  he  heard  close  behind  him  the  yells  and 
screams  of  his  pursuer!  It  was  a  race  for  lifo 
— aye,  and  for  what  besides  life,  ho  dared  not 
thiuk :  but  he  strained  every  nerve  to  outstrip 
the  fiend  who  held  him  in  chase.  Alas!  alas! 
his  hour  was  come  I  Breathless,  alike  from  ex- 
ertion and  from  fear,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
prostrate,  while  his  enemy,  with  a  shriek  of  tri- 
umphant hate,  leaped  upon  him,  and  fastened 
her  claws  into  his  face  and  throat !  Ho  was  in- 
capable of  resistance,  for  he  bad  faiuted. 

Fortunately,  at  this  very  juncture,  a  number 
of  other  persons  came  to  the  rescue,  whose  ap- 
proach was  quickened  by  the  cries  which  they  had 
hoard.  They  extricated  the  insensible  man  from 
the  hands  of  the  maniac,  and  took  measures  for 
his  restoration,  and  her  security.  Tho  uuhappy 
woman  had  escaped  that  day  from  the  custody 
of  her  friends,  and  hid  herself  in  the  woods. 
The  vicinity  of  tho  old  church  was  a  favorite 
haunt  of  hers,  and  the  storm  drove  her  within 
its  walls.  Her  disordered  mind,  excited  by  tho 
sounds  and  sights  of  the  tempest,  sought  a  vent 
for  its  tumult  in  imaginary  dechmation  from  the 
pulpit,  till  the  fight  of  a  human  face  aud  form 
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gave  her  feeling*  another  direction.  With  what 
motive,  she  first  approached  the  intruder,  of 
course,  could  never  be  ascertained  :  but  the  con- 
fession of  weakness  which  his  flight  implied,  and 
the  maddening  stimulus  of  the  pursuit,  would 
have  sufficed  to  change  an  indifferent,  or  even  a 
kindly  purpose,  into  one  of  bitterness  and  fury. 
Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  singular  and  pain- 
ful adventure  :  an  explanation,  however,  which, 
in  the  impressions  left  upon  the  mind,  does  ap- 
proximate nearly  to  the  e floe  I  of  tragic  and  su- 
pernatural fictions. 


THE  HALLOWED  NAME. 

BT   MARGARET  JUNKII*. 

I  once  could  speak  those  simple  words 

Willi  gay  and  cheerful  tone, 
And  hear  them  fall  from  other  lips 

As  lightly  as  my  own  ; 
But  now  lay  voice  grows  tremulous 

And  low  a*  if  it  came 
Through  tearful  mists,  whene'er  I  breathe 

That  fund,  familiar  name. 

When  others  utter  it,  the  sound 

Awakes  a  sudden  start, 
That  with  concentric  motion  thrills 

"Hie  surface  of  my  heart : 
A]i  ether  visions  brenk  before 

Thut  circle's  widening  sway, 
I'ntil  the  trembling  memories  melt 

In  silent  tears  away. 

Why  should  those  sounds  have  power  to  coll 

S>ui:h  sadness  to  uiy  brow  f 
And  wherefore  lias  that  uumc  become 

S*o  consecrate  as  now,— 
That  I  can  only  murmur  it 

In  monmful  under-brcaih  1 
It  bath  been  hallowed — sanctified 

By  the  dread  seal  of  deuth. 

Far  off  above  a  grave  that  lies 

Mid  other  graves  unknown. 
Strange  eyes  will  sec  it  cut  upon 

The  monumental  stone  : 
Tbcy  reck  nut  as  the  sad.  brief  line 

They  frame  with  thoughtless  air. 
Through  w  hat  a  gush  of  tears  my  eyes 

Would  read  it  graven  there! 

Deep  down  within  my  brooding  heart 

Is  hid  that  sacred  word, 
Which  midst  the  throngs  of  living  turn 

Shall  never  more  be  beard  : 
He  could  not  find  on  earth  again 

Scope  for  his  spirit's  aim  ; 
Oh !  since  an  angel  bears  it  now. 

It  it  a  hallowed  name! 


Sketches  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of 
1829-30.* 

The  Convention  now  sitting  at  Richmoud  is 
composed  of  able  men;  yet  its  proceedings  do 
not  commaud  the  same  interest  with  those  of  its 
predecessors  of  1829.  It  was  a  new  thiug  theu; 
the  signal  of  change  was  not  perpetually  sound- 
ing in  our  ears.  Men  came  hero  to  see  what 
they  never  had  seen  before,  and  what  it  was 
highly  probable  they  never  might  see  again. 
Besides,  the  body  was  so  august — it  comprised 
such  an  immense  number  of  great  names — that 
curiosity  alone  was  a  motive  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  fill  the  Hall  with  an  expectaot  multitude. 
There  many  fur  the  first  time  beheld  James  Mad- 
ison, the  Nestor  of  the  Convention — the  pride  of 
three  generations  of  Virginians,  and  the  example 
of  the  fourth.  There  was  to  be  seen  James  Mon- 
roe, the  companion  aud  friend  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  There  many  an  eye  for  the  first  time 
dilated  with  pleasure,  as  it  fell  upon  the  tall  figure 
of  John  Marshall;  the  judge  who,  in  bis  own 
person,  united  the  private  worth  of  a  Hale,  the 
public  integrity  of  a  Holt,  and  the  talents  of  a 
Mausfield.  There,  leaning  upon  his  crutches, 
and  suffering  from  recent  illness,  the  curious  be- 
holder might  observo  Giles,  tho  hero  of  many  a 
parliamentary  combat,  iu  none  of  which  he  ever 
mot  with  his  superior,  his  mind  triumphing  over 
the  sufferings  of  his  body,  and  leaving  him  still 
what  ho  bad  been  said  to  be  in  his  palmy  days, 
the  most  expert  debater  that  ever  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish language,  with  the  exception  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  There  Chapman  Johnson,  the  Ajax 
Tclamou  of  the  West,  spread  bis  broad  shield 
and  opposed  his  single  arm  to  the  united  forces 
of  the  East.  There  many  for  the  first  time  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  champion  of 
the  sea-board,  Tazewell.  There  Morris,  and 
Upshur,  Doddridge,  and  Cooke,  and  a  host  of 

"  The  following  article  appeared  a  short  time  since,  in 
detached  portions,  in  the  columns  of  that  spirited  and  ex" 
ccllcnt  paper,  Tho  Richmond  Daily  Dispatch,  and  was 
written  by  one  of  its  editors,  Hugh  R.  Pleasants,  Esq.. 
than  whom  no  man  in  the  State  wields  a  more  facile  or 
powerful  pen.  As  the  circulation  of  die  Dispatch,  though 
large,  is  chiefly  local,  the  article  will  be  new  to  a  very 
large  majority  of  our  readers.  At  our  request,  (he  author 
has  revised  the  sketches  and  arranged  thcin  for  publica- 
tion as  one  article,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  public  for  rescuing  such  valuable  male- 
rid  from  die  oblivion  of  the  newspapers  and  giving  it  a 
chance  for  preservation  in  tho  library.  The  future  biog- 
rapher will  find  here  some  reliable  information,  which  he 
might  otherwise  seek  for  in  vain,  and  in  this  way  we  may 
contribute  to  the  literary  stores  of  posterity,  as  well  as 
to  the  amusement  of  the  generation  around  us. 

[Ed.  Men. 
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others,  either  of  whom  would  be  a  giant  in  these 
degenerate  days,  thronged  around  their  several 
Standards. 

But  the  man  who  commanded  most  interest  of 
all — who  was  literally  the  hero  of  the  Conven- 
tion— to  whom  every  eye  was  turned,  and  whose 
slightest  motion  was  watched  with  intense  aoxi 
ety,  was  John  Randolph.  His  reputation  was 
probably  more  widely  spread  than  that  of  any 
other  in  the  Conventiou,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  ex-Presidents,  and  the  Chief  Justice- 
he  was  known  to  be  an  unrivalled  orator— but, 
as  yet,  he  bad  been  beard  by  comparatively  few 
Virginians.  His  career  bad  been  national,  aud 
be  had  never  been  in  the  State  Legislature.  The 
anxiety  to  hear  bim,  among  all  classes  of  per- 
sons, strangers  as  well  as  citizeus,  amounted  al- 
most to  phrenzy.  Many  persons,  greatly  to  their 
own  iuconvenience,  remained  in  town  days  lou- 
ger  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  induced 
to  do.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  auswer 
Chapman  Johnson's  first  great  speech,  and  a 
crowd  througed  to  the  capitol,  such  as  we  never 
taw  there  before,  and  never  expect  to  see  again. 
Ladies  wore  absolutely  packed  into  the  galleries 
and  the  spare  seats  in  the  Hall.  There  was  no 
room  even  to  breathe,  much  less  to  turn  around 
From  some  unaccouutahle  caprice,  upon  that 
day,  he  condescended  not  to  speak,  and  the  crowd 
retired,  as  much  disappointed  as  though  they  had 
been  to  see  a  man  hung,  and  had  been  cheated 
of  the  spectacle  by  the  ill-timed  clemency  of  the 
Governor.  Another  day,  and  still  another  passed, 
and  the  oracle  continued  dumb.  At  last— when 
nobody  was  expecting  it — when  the  lobby  and 
too  galleries  were  almost  deserted — when  some 
long-winded  speaker  bad  just  concluded  a  tedi- 
ous harangue,  he  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and 
pronounced  the  words  Mr.  President !"  Never 
have  we  seen  two  words  produce  the  same  effect. 
We  had  entered  the  Hall  hut  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, and  had  met  scarcely  a  man  in  our  way. 
We  do  not  believe  there  were  a  dozen  persons 
visible  in  the  streets,  from  the  windows  of  the 
cnpitol.  Where  the  crowd  came  from,  or  how 
they  got  intelligence  that  Raudolph  had  ihe  floor, 
we  could  never  learn.  But  it  poured  in  like  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  when  the  dyke  gives  way. 
Persons  who  were  on  the  street  afterwards,  in- 
formed us  that  they  saw  persons  running  from  all 
quarters,  and  not  being  able  to  find  where  they 
were  running  to,  fell  iu  with,  aud  assisted  to  form 
the  multitude  that  streamed  to  the  capitol.  Not 
withstanding  the  immense  crowd,  tho  audience 
was  as  still  as  death,  save  when  it  indulged  itself 
in  shouts  of  laughter.  The  clear,  distinct  enuu- 
ciatiou  of  the  speaker  enabled  every  oue  to  hear 
every  word  he  uttered,  while  his  admirable  acting 
changed  his  most  airy  nothings  into  golden  pre- 


cepts. Never  before  did  we  so  clearly  compre- 
hend the  force  of  the  Demosthenian  "  action, 
action  !"  The  unaccountable  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  eyes— their  petrifying  effect  upon 
those  whom  he  chose  to  fix  tbem.  in  anger  or  dis- 
dain— the  melody  of  his  inimitable  voice — his 
tall,  unearthly  looking  figure,  aud  the  shake  of  his 
bony  finger,  have  becu  often  described ;  but  no 
man  who  never  heard  him  aud  saw  him  speak, 
can  form  the  slightest  conception  of  what  be  was. 
A  person  who  was  deeply  prejudiced  against  him, 
said  to  us  wheti  he  sat  down  that  day,  "good 
God!  what  an  orator!"  and  another  declared 
that  he  believed  he  was  inspired. 

The  man  who,  of  all  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  John  Randolph,  attracted  the  largest  share 
of  attention  in  that  assembly,  was,  perhaps,  Ben- 
jamin Watkins  Leigh.  Marshall,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  were  rather  famed  for  what  they  had 
been;  their  great  days  had  passed,  and  they  were 
now  in  the  evening  of  their  glory.  It  was  a  gor- 
geous eveuing,  it  is  true  ;  an  eveniug  resplendent 
with  light — but  still  it  was  evening.  Giles,  it 
was  understood,  would  not  take  that  active  part 
in  the  discussions,  which  he  bad  been  wont  to 
assume  in  former  days.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  reserved  corps,  ready  to  bring 
up  his  powerful  reinforcement,  when  it  should  bo 
needed.  A  younger  and  more  active  person  was 
wanted  to  lead  the  Eastern  cohorts  into  conflict. 
Some  Conventional  Nev,  always  eager  for  tho 
combat — always  most  at  home  when  most  in  dan- 
ger— always  ready  to  meet  the  foe,  in  whatever 
force  they  presented  themselves— never  fatigued, 
never  disheartened,  never  disposed  to  reject  tho 
post  of  honor,  no  matter  how  dangerous  it  might 
be,  was  to  be  sought  for.  Such  a  man  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  such  a  man  was  found  in 
the  person  of  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh. 

Mr.  Leigh  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  about  forty-eight  years  old.  His  fac- 
ulties, naturally  very  powerful,  improved  by  con- 
tinual study,  and  rendered  available  by  constant 
exercise  at  the  bar,  had  reached  their  highest 
point  of  perfection.  An  impulsive  disposition 
aud  a  sanguine  temper,  which  never  allowed  hira 
to  despair,  gave  full  force  to  an  energy,  which 
apparently  sought  out  difficulties,  for  the  mere 
love  of  the  excitement  produced  by  overcoming 
tbem.  He  was  known  to  the  public  as  a  pro- 
found lawyer,  who  had  no  superior  at  the  Vir- 
ginia bar ;  aud  from  his  having  been  selected  to 
compile  the  Code  of  1819,  was  believed  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Virginia 
legislation,  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
than  auy  other  person  in  the  Convention.  Ho 
was  a  small  man,  uncommonly  well  made,  very 
graceful,  with  a  baud  that  would  have  formed  a 
study  for  Kueller,  eyes  of  uncommon  brilliancy, 
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a  forehead  of  striking  beauty,  hair  as  black  as 
the  wings  of  a  raven,  and  glossy  and  fine  as  a 
lady's,  and  features,  which  but  for  a  uose  some- 
what too  short,  would  have  been  classically  hand- 
some. We  heard  it  frequendy  remarked,  at  this 
period  of  bis  life,  that  his  face  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  print*  of  Shakspeare,  and  we 
have  ourselves  been  struck  with  the  likeuess. 
Mr.  Leigh  wore  a  thick-soled  shoe  on  one  foot, 


quired  at  the  bar,  where,  iu  company  with  Leigh 
and  Stanard,  he  had  sustained  the  forensic  repu- 
tation of  Richmond,  without  diminution,  as  it 
had  been  transmitted  by  Marshall,  Wick  ham, 
Wirt,  Call,  and  their  contemporaries. 

Like  Mr.  Leigh,  Mr.  Johnson  was  at  this  time 
in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  faculties.  His  rea- 
soning powers,  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  in- 
tellectual faculties,  were  of  the  very  highest  order. 


leg  having  been  broken  many  years  before,  He  was  called  at  the  time  the  Ajax  Telamon  of 


and  never  having  recovered  its  proper  length 
This  defect,  instead  of  impairing  the  ease  and 
grace  of  his  general  carriage,  rather  heightened 
their  e  flee  I,  and  contributed  to  reuder  him,  what 
be  undoubtedly  was  at  that  time,  a  man  of  un- 
commonly striking  appearance. 

Mr.  Leigh  had  beeu  but  little  in  public  life, 
previous  to  this  time.    His  reputation,  neverthe- 
less, was  very  high,  and  he  sustained  it.  Never 
w*a  there  a  more  valuable  auxiliary  than  the 
East  found  in  bim.    Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  eutire  field,  it  was  impossible  to  take  bim  by 
»urpri«e.    Wake  him  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
rooming,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  do  battle  as  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.    His  opponents  could  start 
an  difficulty  which  he  bad  not  duly  weighed — 
raise  no  objection  which  he  was  not  ready  to  an- 
swer— offer  no  suggestion,  the  bearing  of  which 
he  bad  not  thoroughly  considered.    There  was 
so  ardor  and  an  energy  about  him,  the  effect  of 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  over-estimate.  He 
thre*  hi*  whole  soul  into  every  blow  be  struck, 
as4  ai»  arm  seemed  to  be  nerved  with  the  strength 
of  twenty  meu. 
Those  who  knew  Mr.  Leigh  only  in  the  decline 


the  West,  and  from  the  gigantic,  but  somewhat 
unwieldly  strength  of  his  understanding,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  thathe  deserved  the  appellation. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  aud  commanding  pres- 
ence, had  a  head  whose  intellectual  developments 
would  have  delighted  a  phrenologist,  and  a  coun- 
tenance more  strongly  indicative  of  extreme  be- 
nevolence than  that  of  any  other  human  being 
we  recollect  to  have  seeu.  His  air,  unless  wheu 
roused  by  discussion,  was  absent  and  abstracted, 
indicatiug  a  mind  habitually  addicted  to  deep  and 
earnest  thought.  His  voice  was  the  most  pow- 
erful we  ever  heard,  and  had  it  been  under  proper 
management,  was  eraineutly  adapted  to  all  the 
modulations  which  are  uecessary  to  a  finished 
orator.  As  it  was,  it  was  too  apt  to  get  beyond 
bis  control  in  the  excitement  of  debate. 

In  addition  to  these  personal  recommenda- 
tions, always  of  vast  importance  to  an  orator, 
Mr.  Johnson  possessed  another,  which  was  well 
calculated  to  make  meu  lend  him  their  ears.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  indications  of  benevo- 
lence manifesting  themselves  so  strikingly  in  his 
countenance,  told  no  false  tale.  He  was,  indeed, 
what  he  looked  to  be,  the  very  incarnation  of 


of  life,  can  form  but  a  faint  estimate  of  what  he  !  truth,  honor,  justice  aud  generosity.  Even  those 
was  at  this  time.  Once,  and  once  only,  have  '.  who  most  bitterly  disputed  his  peculiar  opinions, 
we  bean)  him  since,  when  he  reminded  us  of  could  not  but  how  in  revereuce  to  the  majesty  of 
what  we  had  been  in  these  halcyon  days.  His 
stjle  of  debate  struck  us  as  being  almost  pecu- 


liar. He  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  fairest  mau  in 
arguing  a  question  we  ever  beard  speak.  He 
stated  the  positions  of  his  adversary,  always 
cletriy  aud  strongly ;  much  more  so  indeed,  than, 
iu  the  majority  of  cases,  they  were  capable  of 
doing  themselves.  His  next  operatiou  was,  to 
tear  them  to  tatters,  with  the  strength  of  a  giant, 


his  virtues.  Like  the  Grecian  hero,  to  whom  be 
was  compared,  he  fought  his  way  to  eminence 
through  all  obstacles,  and  against  any  odds.  But 
uuliko  that  hero,  who  is  represented  as  confiding 
iu  his  own  right  arm  alone,  and  asking  nothing 
but  light  from  the  superior  powers,  his  sense  of 
dependence  upon  Heaven  was  deep  and  abiding. 

The  great  fault  of  Mr.  Johnson's  oratory,  it 
has  always  struck  us,  was  its  difluseuese.  He 


and  scatter  them  to  the  winds.  His  disposition,  elaborated  everything,  aud  left  no  poiut,  however 
as  we  have  said,  was  impulsive,  aud  bis  diction  j  immaterial,  untouched.  But  even  those  who 
impetuotii;  yet,  unless  when  irritated,  be  was  <  most  objected  to  this  habit,  and  we  confess  our- 
courteous  and  kind  to  all  whom  he  met  iu  debate,  f  selves  of  the  uu mber,  were  compelled  to  bear 
never  exulting  iu  his  own  strength  and  never  iu-  j  testimony  to  the  immense  power  with  which  he 
dttlgitig  in  unmanly  triumph  over  an  adversary  grappled  with  his  subject.    Unlike  mauy  others. 


of  inferior  powers. 


his  speeches  staud  the  test  of  time,  aud  will  be 


Foremost  among  the  leaders  of  the  Western  !  more  admired  in  the  closet  tbuu  they  were  on  the 


cohorts  stood  Chapman  Johnson — a  man  whose 
fame,  though  his  public  serv  ices  had  not  extend- 
ed Ueyood  the  Legislature,  was  co-extensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  State.    This  lame  bad  beeu  ac- 


floor  of  the  Convention.  It  is  for  that  reasou, 
perhaps,  that  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State  he 
acquired,  at  the  time,  a  reputation  to  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  person  of  the  body 
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could  aspire.  An  emineut  jurist  of  Now  York,  other  public  speaker  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
who  bad  heard  but  little  or  him  previously,  told  heard.  When  his  genius  had  risen  to  its  climax 
us  ho  was  never  so  astonished  iu  all  his  life,  as  in  the  fervor  of  speaking,  he  poured  forth  with- 
he  whs  wheu  he  rend  bis  speech  on  the  basis  of  out  effort,  and  apparently  without  consciousness, 
representation,  and  it  was  to  him  inconceivable  a  torrent  of  magnificent  eloquence,  combining  all 
how  he  hud  so  loug  remaiued  without  any  na-'lhe  elements  of  a  great  oration,  powerful  argu- 
tional  reputation.  Ho  said  that  the  Convention  ment,  classical  imagery,  and  finished  wit.  Ho 
had  been  eminently  serviceable  iu  showing  Vir-  did  not  not  speak  in  the  Convention  as  often  as 
giuia  who  were  her  great  men,  and  he  did  not  some  others;  but  ho  never  spoke  uuless  it  waa 
hesitate  to  call  Chapman  Joh  uson,  par  eminence,  t°  the  purpose,  and  bis  efforts  were  always  such 
the  great  man  of  the  Couventiou !  The  same  as  would  do  credit  to  the  highest  reputation  in 
gentleman  expressed  to  us  a  doubt,  whether  any  the  laud. 

State  iu  the  Union  could  make  such  a  display,  or.  There  was  one  particular  art,  the  most  neces- 
wbether  the  days  even  of  the  Revolution  ever  sary  of  all  others  to  a  lawyer,  and  apparently  tho 
beheld  so  many  intellects  of  such  high  order  as-  most  difficult  of  nttaiument,  in  which  Mr.  Morris 
semhled  in  council.  As  for  the  speech  in  ques- ;  never  had  a  su|>erior,  and  in  which  he  seldom 
tion.  he  thought  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  ho  'net  with  a  rival.  Ji  was  the  art  of  narration  ; 
had  ever  rend,  and  haviug  read  it  but  a  few  days  of  giving  a  plain,  simple,  unadorned  history  of 
ago,  though  by  no  means  agreeing  with  its  posi-  tho  matter  upon  which  bo  proposed  to  speak, 
tions,  we  are  disposed  to  think  his  judgment  was  previously  to  enteriug  fully  upon  the  subject.  At 
correct.  j  the  bar  this  faculty  must  have  proved  of  infinite 

A  very  foolish  story  was  published  some  time  service  to  him.  The  most  stupid  juryman  could 
siuce  with  regard  to  Mr.  Johnson's  entire  distaste  "°t  rail  to  uuderstaud  the  case,  provided  he  would 
to  poetry.  Any  man  who  reads  anything  he  has  «uly  listen,  and  his  singular  power  of  rendering 
ever  written,  can  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  no  the  driest  subject  interesting,  uever  failed  to  se- 
truth  in  it.    A  man  who  abhors  poetry  may  be  a  cure  attention. 

very  strong  miuded  man — his  reasoning  powers!  ^'r*  Morris  had  never  been  in  Congress,  and, 
may,  indeed,  be  gigantic— he  may  prove  his  po-  indeed,  his  services  iu  public  life  had,  from  his 
sitioas  with  the  precision  of  a  mathematical  de-  own  choice,  beeu  very  few.  He  appears,  during 
monstration — but  his  lauguage  will  bo  as  dry,  as  tho  greater  part  of  his  life,  to  have  had  no  tasto 
harsh,  and  as  unreadable,  as  that  iu  w  hich  such  fur  politics,  and  to  have  had  no  desire  even  to 
a  demonstration  is  couched.  Mr.  Johnson's  writ-  practice  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Had  he  rep- 
ten  lauguage  was  the  reverse  of  this.  It  was  resented  his  district  iu  Congress,  his  would  have 
fresh,  auitnated  ami  racy.  You  read  it  with  plea-  stood  among  the  brightest  of  those  names  which 
sure,  and  were  sorry  when  you  came  to  the  eud.  shed  such  a  lustre  upon  that  period  of  Virginia's 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  an  all-ab-  history,  which  embraced  his  youth  and  manhood, 
sorliing  study,  be  may  have  neglected  the  claims  Had  he  practised  regularly  iu  the  Court  of  Ap- 
of  lighter  literature;  but  that  he  had  a  taste  for  peals,  he  would  have  stood  among  tho  very  high- 
them,  none  who  are  familiar  with  the  little  he  est  of  those  great  lawyers,  who  made  that  tribu- 
has  published  will  deny.  j  nal  illustrious.    Passiouatcty  uddicted  to  rural 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  pursuits,  ho  could  never  be  induced  by  any  ur- 
Cnuvcntiou,  was  Kichard  Morris,  of  Hanover,  gency  of  persuasion  to  abaudou  them,  to  any 
The  genius  of  Mr.  Morris  was  probably  equal  to 'great  extent,  for  the  bar  or  the  Seuate.  It  was 
that  of  any  other  man  in  the  body,  with  the  ex-  generally  believed  that  he  was  au  indolent  man, 
ception.  always,  of  John  liundolph.  His  elo-  and  like  many  men  of  genius  iu  his  profession,  it 
quence  was  of  the  highest  order,  aud  had  the  is  possible  that  the  dry  details  of  the  reporters 
quality  ascribed  by  Johnson  to  Goldsmith's  pen,  were  irksome  to  him.  It  is  folly,  however,  to 
of  adorning  every  thing  it  touched.  The  hard- '  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  he  was  no 
est  and  driest  subjects,  the  most  uninviting  details,  lawyer.  On  the  coutrary,  he  was  a  very  great 
the  most  barreu  iucidents,  derived  an  interest  J  lawyer.  He  had  studied  in  his  earlier  years  with 
from  his  method  of  reciting  them,  and  he  never;  great  assiduity,  and  bad  mastered  the  elementary 
failed  to  cominaud  atteution  throughout  any  !  portion  of  his  profession  completely.  If  the  as - 
speech  he  made,  let  it  bo  as  long  as  it  might,  j  sertiou  bo  curtailed  so  as  to  make  him  no  case 
His  elocution  was  classically  chaste,  his  onuncia-  U/uN/er,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  may 
tion  rapid,  his  voice  round,  full,  and  melodious,  be  just.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  that  a 
his  gestures  earnest,  auimated,  natural,  and  adapt- 1  man  of  his  habits  should  have  been  very  familiar 
ed  to  the  occasion.  He  was  more  liable  to  be' with  the  details  of  the  yearbooks;  but  ho  was 
carried  along  by  his  subject,  and  to  forget  him- j  thoroughly  master  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
self  in  tae  tide  of  hia  own  eloquence,  than  any 'science,  as  others,  besides  us,  have  had  frequent 
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occasion  to  observe*  His  genera)  information 
was  extensive,  and  his  acquirements  of  a  very 
respectable  order.  He  appreciated  very  highly 
the  value  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  with  those 
written  in  the  Roman  language,  was  more  fa- 
miliar than  one  professional  man  in  a  thousand. 
He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Shakspeare.  and 
an  admirable  reader  of  English  poetry  in  gen- 
eral; so  that  if  any  Yankee  schoolmaster  should 
wish  to  say  any  thing  about  him,  he  may  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  perpetrating  such  a  stu- 
pidity as  one  of  them  did  with  regard  to  Chap- 
man Johnson. 

Mr.  Morris  was  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  socia- 
ble disposition,  and  never  appeared  better  than 
around  the  domestic  hearth.    His  fund  of  con- 
versation was  absolutely  unlimited,  aud  he  drew 
upon  it  like  a  prodigal.    Ho  was  tho  kindest  and 
most  amiable  of  men  in  his  own  household,  and 
no  man  ever  entered  it,  who  did  not  come  away 
charmed  with  all  be  heard  and  saw.    Like  many 
other  men  of  remarkable  genius,  his  fondness  for 
children  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  he  seemed 
to  care  little,  provided  they  were  children,  wheth- 
er they  were  his  own,  or  those  of  bis  neighbors. 
He  delighted  in  witnessing  their  sports,  and  would 
often  take  a  hand  himself,  placing  himself  on  a 
perfect  footing  of  freedom  and  equality  with 
them.    Many  amusing  incidents,  connected  with 
this  trait  in  his  character,  have  been  related  to 
us.  Not  less  remarkable  was  his  attachment  to 
field  sporu.    He  would  spend  whole  days  in  fish- 
ing aud  hunting,  going  so  far  sometimes,  as  to 
Jeave  home  before  sunrise,  in  order  that  his  cli- 
ents might  not  interrupt  an  iutended  expedition 
of  the  kind.    With  the  proncness  of  all  men  to 
undervalue  what  they  themselves  possess,  and  to 
over  estimate  that  which  is  beyond  their  reach, 
be  placed  uo  very  high  valuo  ou  eloquence,  aud 
thought  a  man  who  could  bring  down  his  bird 
without  ever  missing,  the  most  finished  of  char- 
acters.   Yet  be  spoke  like  au  angel,  and  shot 

 like  a  very  poor  marksman.    So  passionate 

an  admirer  of  field  sports,  was,  of  course,  a  great 
dog  fancier;  and  bis  attachment  to  the  caniue 
race  was  another  conspicuous  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter. "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  was  bis  maxim, 
aud  he  always  adhered  to  it. 

Mr.  Morris's  deportment  to  his  younger  breth- 
ren at  the  bar,  should  not  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  It  was  uot  only  courteous,  it  was  cordial 
in  the  extreme.  Ho  felt  for  a  new-begiuuer,  and 
alwaya  endeavored  to  assist  him  to  the  extent  of 
his  power. 

Old  Hanover  has  been  celebrated  for  her  ora- 
tors. She  gave  birth  to  Patrick  Henry,  to  Henry 
Clay,  and  to  Richard  Morris.  If  the  last  was 
the  least  illustrious  of  the  three,  it  was  probably 
as  much  bis  owu  fault  as  that  of  nature. 


The  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  Old  Chancery  Court,  iu  the  city  of  Rich- 
raoud,  by  the  Old  Constitution,  whatever  evils  it 
may  have  produced  in  other  respects,  had  at  least 
one  good  effect.  Like  the  Inns  of  Court  in  Lon- 
don, it  assembled  and  concentrated  upon  one 
point,  a  number  of  men  of  the  highest  talent,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  scattered  through  the 
State,  illuminating  their  particular  neighbor- 
hoods, but  uot  destined  toshiue  heyoud  their  pre- 
cincts. These  men.  thrown  together  in  the  prac- 
tice, were  continually  stimulated  by  mutual  rivalry 
to  labor  ;  they  could  not  relax  their  exertions,  for 
fear  of  being  passed  in  the  race  of  fame  aud  suc- 
cess by  their  neighbors.  It  was  necessary  always 
to  keep  their  faculties  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  flinching 
from  the  struggle,  when  it  was  once  fairly  begun. 
In  another  respect,  this  association  of  great 
minds  had  an  effect  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
and  advantageous  to  the  advancement  of  the 
legal  science.  A  communication  of  thought 
upon  subjects  connected  with  their  studies,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  books  which 
their  combined  libraries  afforded,  in  the  absence 
of  any  great  public  library,  must  have  tended  to 
liberalize  the  profession  here,  and  to  diffuse  libe- 
ral opinions  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
From  these  causes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  city  in  the  whole  Union  ever  presented  so 
great  an  array  of  foreusic  talent  as  was  to  be 
found  in  Richmond,  from  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution down  to  those  of  the  first  Convention,  a 
period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  sceptre  did  not 
depart  with  the  generation  that  bad  first  borne  it; 
it  was  handed  dowu  from  one  to  another,  with 
all  the  regularity  of  an  Episcopal  succession.  As 
fast  as  oue  great  lawyer  died,  he  was  succeeded 
by  another;  oue  generation  of  great  advocates 
had  uo  sooner  retired  from  the  bar,  than  their 
places  were  filled  by  another,  their  equal  iu  learn- 
ing and  intelligence. 

Among  the  powerful  minds  which  the  rich  har- 
vest of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  aud  Appeals  at- 
tracted to  the  city,  about  the  time  that  Wick- 
ham,  Call,  and  their  contemporaries,  left  the  field 
to  younger  men,  was  Robert  Slanard,  a  native 
of  Spotsylvania,  and  for  some  years  a  delegate 
from  that  county  in  the  State  Legislature.  The 
tie  of  resideuco  bad  already  been  severed  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  when  Spotsylvania  proved 
|  that  she  bad  not  forgotten  her  son,  by  couferriug 
upou  him,  though  then  living  in  Richmond,  the 
houor  of  a  seat  in  the  Convention.  It  was  a 
noble  tribute  to  exalted  worth;  a  tribute  of  which 
the  recipieut  was  worthy  in  every  respect,  and 
which  he  took  care  to  reuder  as  honorable  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  bad  offered  it,  as  it  was 
to  himself.   No  constituency  in  that  illustrious 
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body  bad  a  more  faithful  representative,  and  no 
representative  had  a  greater  right  to  be  proud  of 
his  constituency, 

We  beard  Mr.  Stanard  speak  but  once  in  the 
Convention ;  yet,  in  that  one  speech,  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  bis  mind  were  so  fully 
developed,  that  its  gage  and  dimensions  might 
have  boen  determined  from  it  with  the  most  per- 
fect accuracy.  It  was  upon  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, tbe  great  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  tried 
to  its  utmost  the  strength  of  every  candidate  for 
fame  in  that  body,  and  fixed,  irrevocably,  bis 
standing  among  his  compeers.  The  time  at 
which  Mr.  Stanard  took  part  in  tbe  debate,  was 
unfortunate.  It  bad  already  continued  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  had  drawn  within  its  vortex  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  members. 
Leigh,  Morris,  Upshur,  Green.  Scott,  Taylor, 
(Gen.  Robert  B.,)  Doddridge,  Chapman  John- 
son, aud  many  others,  bad  already  spoken.  If 
the  subject  were  capable  of  exhaustion,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  it  was  literally  worn 
out.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  tbe  spectators, 
whose  interest  began  to  flag,  aud  of  the  House 
itself,  which  gave  evident  signs  of  fatigue.  At 
that  moment  Mr.  Stanard  delivered  his  argu- 
ment; an  argument  which,  though  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  of  the  studied  graces  of  oratory,  or 
of  language,  by  sheer  dint  ofits  irresistible  power, 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  recapitu- 
lating what  be  had  beard  from  others,  as  but  too 
many  of  those  who  speak  only  for  Buncombe 
are  apt  to  do  at  tbe  end  of  a  long  debate.  He 
was  no  gatherer  up  of  fragments.  He  passed 
by,  if  not  with  disdain,  yet  without  appropriation, 
the  crumbs  which  had  fallen  from  the  great  in- 
tellectual feast  at  which  he  had  been  a  guest. 
Powerful,  original  thought — thought  self-depen 


those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  His  method  of 
reasoning  was  as  clear,  as  direct,  and  led  as  iu- 
evitably  to  the  consequence,  as  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  Give  bim  but  a  loot  of  ground  ou 
which  to  stand — but  a  point  on  which  to  fix  tlio 
fulcrum  of  bis  lever — and  if  be  could  not  like 
Archimedes,  raise  the  earth,  be  could,  at  least, 
shake  the  judgment  of  the  gravest  and  most 
learned  Courts.  To  the  judgment  alone  did  he 
condescend  to  appeal,  for  ho  dealt  not  in  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  and  left  the  holyday  finery  of  tlio 
sophomore  class  to  those  whose  taste  dictated  its 
use.  His  place  was,  above  all  ihiugs,  tbe  Court, 
and  the  more  learued  and  more  astute  the  Judge, 
the  more  highly  was  he  qualified  to  shine.  There 
have  been  many  who  have  surpassed  him  before 
a  jury,  or  on  the  Hustings ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
in  powerful  logic,  he  ever  bad  a  superior  even  iu 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  Marshall  presided  and 
Piukuey  aud  Webster  practised  at  the  bar.  H  is 
manner  of  speakiug  was  not  captivating.  Ho 
had  a  hesitation  in  his  delivery  which  very  nearly 
resembled,  if  it  did  not  quite  amount  to  stammer- 
iug.  We  have  seen  him,  however,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  hefore  a  jury,  turn  this  defect  to 
an  advantage.  He  possessed  powers  of  denun- 
ciation, which,  when  the  occasion  called  for  it, 
we  have  hardly  ever  known  equalled.  It  was 
upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  that  we  have  seen 
him  hesitate  over  a  word,  and  after  apparently 
discarding  two  or  three  that  would  suggest  them- 
selves, finally  select  one,  the  hardest  aud  bitterest 
that  had  risen  to  bis  tongue. 

Mr.  Stanard,  apparendy,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
in  reality,  took  less  pains  to  conciliate  public 
opinion  than  any  of  the  great  public  men  we 
have  known.  Entirely  satisfied,  provided  his 
own  mind  was  convinced  that  a  given  course  was 
right  he  cared  not  what  opiniou  others  might 


dent  and  self-relying — thought  which  bad  not  form  of  his  conduct  His  spirit  was  as  deter- 
passed  through,  or  been  refined  by  tbe  crucible  mined  and  as  independent  of  all  bias,  as  though 
of  other  men's  minds— presented  itself  in  every  be  bad  existed  in  tbe  days  of  the  aucicnt  Ilo- 
seutencc  he  uttered.    We  have  never  read  tbat'm&n>*    He  sought  not  popularity,  aud  the  con- 


speech;  our  impressions  of  it  are  gathered  only 
from  what  we  remember  of  it,  as  it  was  delivered. 
Yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  any  member 
of  the  present  Convention  wish  to  supply  him- 
self with  an  argument  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
same  question,  he  will  find  in  it  as  it  is  published, 
everything  that  be  could  possibly  desire. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Stanard  was  pre-eminently 
lucid  and  direct.  He  understood  no  quibbling, 
and  be  despised  all  sophistry.  He  ^marched 
straight  up  to  every  question,  and  he  carried  it  by 
storm.  He  resolved  from  early  youth  (so  we 
have  heard)  to  trust  nothing  to  declamation,  but 
to  carry  bis  point,  if  be  carried*  it  at  all,  by  dint 
of  bard  and  incontrovertible  common  sense. 
How  often  be  succeeded,  none  know  better  than 


sequence  was  that  be  was  never  popular.  Vet 
those  who  knew  bim  well,  declare  that  under  a 
frigid  exterior,  be  concealed  as  warm  and  gene- 
rous a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  man  ; 
ami  we  are  ourselves  in  possession  of  facts  con- 
nected with  this  subject  which  entitle  us  to 
know  that  he  was  capable  of  tbe  most  en- 
larged muuificence.  We  could,  iudeed,  relate  cir- 
cumstances that  would  place  him  in  alight  whir h 
even  his  intimate  friends  would  be  astonished  to 
see.  He  was  a  wian  of  strong  prejudices,  and 
of  the  utmost  sincerity.  He  made  no  professions 
which  he  did  not  feel,  and  when  he  had  ouce 
assured  a  man  that  he  was  hi*  friend,  there  was 
nothing  which  he  would  not  do — no  sacrifice  that 
he  would  not  make— to  advance  his  interest. 
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This  we  have  been  assured  was  the  truth  by  one 
who  knew  him  well/  and  who  often  said,  thai 
ho  took  more  trouble  to  conceal  his  good  deeds, 
than  others  did  to  trumpet  their's  to  the  world. 

There  was  do  man  in  that  Convention  whom 
we  had  so  great  a  desire  to  hear  as  the  late  Chief 
J ustice  of  the  United  States.    We  had  frequently 
seen  him  on  the  bench,  and  had  heard  him  de- 
liver the  opinion  of  the  Court — but  we  wished 
to  hear  him  upou  a  different  theatre.    We  de- 
sired to  see  an  exhibition  of  those  marvellous 
powers,  which,  in  his  younger  days,  made  him, 
with  a  weak  voice  and  a  delivery  which,  if  not 
absolutely  bad,  was  far  from  being  such  as  the 
monitor  of  Demosthenes  would  have  recom- 
mended, more  than  a  match  for  the  associated 
strength  of  the  Richmond  bar,  and  brought  him 
off  victorious  in  a  contest  with  the  united  wisdom 
of  a  whole  party  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates.    We  had  heard,  from  our  childhood,  of 
the  famous  Jonathan  Robbiu's  speech,  the  effect 
of  which  was  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
any  other  recorded  in  the  history  of  deliberative 
bodies  ;  for  when,  before  or  since,  did  it  ever 
happen,  that  a  strong  point,  selected  by  a  {pow- 
erful opposition  with  express  reference  to  its 
strength,  was  so  utterly  demolished  by  a  single 
argument,  that  its  friends  abandoned  it  at  once, 
without  even  attempting  to  reply?    We  had 
read,  too,  the  description  given  of  his  peculiar 
•tyl<  of  reasoning  in  the  fanciful  pages  of  the 
British  Spy  ;  and  we  desired  very  much  to  see 
a  realization  of  the  picture.    Uufortunately,  we 
beard  him  on  but  one  occasion,  and  then  he  spoke 
is  io  low  a  tone  that  we  were  unable  to  preserve 
toe  connection  of  his  argument.    That  it  was  a 
very  powerful  one,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  well 
from  the  fact  that  be  was  not  capable  of  deliver- 
ing any  other  sort,  as  because  it  elicited  the  en- 
thusiastic encomium  of  John  Randolph,  who 
compared  ao  r.ttempt  to  upset  it  to  an  assault 
upon  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  with  a  pocket  pistol. 

The  style  of  Judge  Marshall's  public  speaking, 
as  described  by  Wirt,  was  singularly  simple  and 
effective.  He  discarded  all  ornament,  and  de- 
pended entirely  upon  convincing  the  understand- 
ing. He  built  up  his  argument  story  by  story,  of 
the  heaviest  and  most  iucleslructihle  materials, 
which  he  wielded  with  the  ease  of  a  Titan. 
When  it  was  finished,  it  set  all  attacks  as  com- 
pletely at  defiance,  as  does  that  celebrated  for- 
tress to  which  it  was  compared.  At  the  bar,  on 
the  bench,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  he 
exhibited  one  mental  characteristic  in  which  he 
certainly  surpassed  all  men  that  have  lived  in  our 
day.  That  was  the  capacity  of  keeping  his  mind 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  subject,  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  by  the  most  powerful  intellects  to  divert 
•  The  late  John  Hampden  Pleasant*. 


it.  Like  the  lady  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who, 
in  the  attempt  to  undo  a  certaiu  spell,  was  obliged 
to  walk  straight  forward  to  a  certain  point,  without 
turning  ber  head,  he  never  for  a  moment  looked 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  At  the  bar,  he  would 
listen  to  the  most  ingenious  arguments,  without 
allowing  them  to  take  his  mind  off  from  the 
strong  point,  the  possession  of  which  he  knew 
wa_s  to  carry  the  day.  On  the  bench,  be  would 
sit  for  days  in  the  trial  of  a  great  cause — listen 
profoundly  to  all  the  arguments  of  counsel — hear 
numberless  authorities  read— aud  when  the  time 
came  to  deliver  his  opinion,  eviscerate  the  whole 
matter  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  make 
it  so  plain  that  a  child  could  understand  it.  It 
was  the  possession  of  this  singular  faculty  in 
so  high  a  degree,  that  gave  him  the  advantage 
overall  his  adversaries  at  the  bar;  it  was  this 
which  left  him,  as  a  judge,  without  a  rival  in  bis 
day.  There  were,  during  his  time,  more  learued 
judges  than  be ;  men  who  had  read  a  greater 
amount  of  law;  but  there  was  not  one  who  un- 
derstood the  principles  of  the  science  more  tho- 
roughly, or  who  could  apply  Itwith  so  much  force, 
and  such  unerring  precision.  In  addition  to  this, 
his  mind  was  singularly  fair,  impartial,  and  inca- 
pable of  bias.  Though  a  man  of  warm  feeliugs, 
and  strong  affections,  yet  so  well  balanced  was 
his  mind,  that  we  doubt  not,  had  the  necessity 
beau  imposed  on  him,  he  could  have  tried  a  cause 
betweeu  one  of  his  own  sous,  aud  a  third  person, 
with  the  most  perfect  impartiality.  A  striking 
proof  of  this  characteristic  is  aflWksd  in  his  va- 
rious decisions  upon  the  trial  of  liurr.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  at  that  time  strongly  preju- 
diced against  the  political  party  to  which  be  be- 
longed, felt  strongly  disposed  to  condemn  him, 
as  a  corrupt  judge,  because  his  decision  did  not 
coincide  with  their  prejudices.  Yet  time  has 
shown  that  he  was  right  throughout,  and  there, 
stand  those  decisions  as  impregnable  as  the 
mighty  reputation  which  he  who  delivered  them 
has  left  behind  him. 

This  remarkable  talent  for  analysis,  Judge  Mar- 
shall carried  with  him  iuto  the  Convention,  aud 
it  enabled  him  to  do  what  no  other  man  in  that 
body  could  have  done  :  to  disentangle  the  con- 
fused knot  iuto  which  the  thread  of  the  debate 
had  worked  itself,  and  to  present  the  question 
before  the  House  in  a  manuer  which  would  ena- 
ble them  to  understand  it  exactly  as  it  was.  As 
though  be  were  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  he  threw  into  one  scale  the  weight  of  his 
own  powerful  reasoning,  and  he  made  the  other 
at  ouce  kick  the  beam.  His  speeches  were  gen- 
erally short,  but  tbey  demolished  everything  as 
they  went. 

In  his  younger  days,  we  have  heard  that  Judge 
Marshall  was  celebrated  for  bis  dry  humor,  an 
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instance  of  which  Mr.  Wickham  meatioaed  by 
way  of  illustrating  a  point  io  his  speech  before 
the  House  of  Delegate*,  iu  opposition  to  the  tax 
proposed  to  be  laid  upon  the  city  for  the  benefit 
of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Improvement. 
Mr.  Warden,  the  famous  Scotch  lawyer,  was 
once  employed  against  him  in  a  case  iu  which 
an  arithmetical  calculation  was  necessary.  This 
gentleman  was  celebrated  for,  and  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  talent  of  this  description,  so  much 
so  that  be  often  boasted  of  never  making  mis- 
takes. On  this  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  di- 
vide one  sum  by  a  certain  uumher,  after  it  hud 
undergone  a  multiplication  by  another.  Mr.  W. 
performed  the  multiplication,  but  forgot  the  divi- 
sion, so  that  when  he  stated  the  result,  the  Court 
was  utterly  astonished.  He  insisted  upon  it, 
however,  that  he  was  right,  a  ad  that  be  never 
made  mistakes,  until  Mr.  Marshall,  geltiug  the 
paper  into  his  hand,  to  bis  great  chagrin,  pointed 
out  the  error,  aud  the  manuer  iu  which  it  bad 
occurred.  He  was  then  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  been  once  mistaken,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  bar,  which  rose  to  a  perfect  shout, 
when  Marshall  commenced  his  argument  by  say- 
iug,"it  was  not  so  gnat  a  mistake  after  all.  If 
the  gentleman  did  not  hit  upon  the  right  rule  iu 
arithmetic,  be  took  the  next  one  to  it."  The 
simple,  unpretending  demeanor  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall has  often  been  the  theme  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. No  mau  ever  wore  his  honors  more 
meekly,  or  with  less  ostentation.  The  wisest 
men  are  generally  those  who  think  least  highly 
of  their  own  knowledge.  They  perceive,  after 
all,  that  the  most  comprehensive  of  humau  intel- 
lects can  grasp  comparatively  little  within  the 
short  span  of  man's  allotted  life.  They  can  see 
much  to  make  them  humble,  nothing  to  make 
them  proud.  The  great  Newtou,  when  compli- 
mented upon  his  immense  discoveries,  answered 
with  deep  humility,  "  I  have  only  picked  up  a 
few  pebbles  on  tbe  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of 
Truth."  Had  Judge  Marshall  received  a  com- 
pliment upon  his  own  immense  additions  to  the 
cause  of  le«al  science,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
replied  in  atone  as  modest  and  as  bumble.  He 
was  too  wise  to  be  proud  of  bis  wisdom  ;  bis  ac- 
quirements were  too  deep  to  permit  him  to  be 
vain  of  them.  He  has,  indeed,  in  point  of  sim- 
plicity, been  compared  to  Newton,  and  he  re- 
sembled him  in  more  particulars  than  one. 

Judge  Marshall,  never  as  long  as  be  lived, 
adopted  the  modern  style  of  dress.  He  always 
wore  silk  stockings  and  shorts,  and  a  queue.  He 
was  generally  negligent  of  his  dress,  hut  upon 
one  occasion  we  recollect  having  seen  him  when 
his  appearauce  was  superb.  It  was  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1824,  as  he  stepped  iuto  the  carriage 
to  go  to  Yorktown,  where  be  was  to  deliver  an 


I  address  to  La  Fayette.    His  person  is  so  well 
i  recollected,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  de- 
scribe iu     The  feeliug  of  affectionate  regard 
;  which  the  whole  population  appeared  to  entertain 
for  him,  we  have  never  known  extended  to  any 
other  person.    Why  Richmond  baa  never  yet 
I  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  we  have 
;  never  beeu  able  to  tell.    Perhaps  she  is  waiting 
for  the  State  to  do  it,  for  to  her  it  more  properly 
belongs  to  preserve  tbe  memory  of  him  who, 
next  to  Washington,  was  the  greatest  of  her  i 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

**  Saturn,  after  having  been  deprived  of  his  destructive 
power,  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other  Titans,  and  fled  to 
the  plain*  of  Latiuni,  where  he  concealed  hirnnclf  and 
transferred  thither  the  golden  age — that  happy  period 
when  mankind  lived  in  a  state  of  perfect  equality,  and  all 
things  were  in  common.  He  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  a 
ship  at  the  Tiber,  in  luc  dominions  of  Jauus,  and  in  union 
with  him  to  have  retimed  over  men  with  wisdom  and  be- 
nignity."— Dtttghf*  Mythology. 

I. 

A  «hip  with  lofty  prow  came  down 

To  Luliuui's  strand — 
A  God  had  burst  (rum  severe 

To  rule  the  land. 

II. 

Plenty  and  smiling  Peace  sprung  up 

Beneath  his  tread- 
Earth  blossomed  like  Hesperian 

Discoi  d  was  dead. 

III. 

Heaven  with  its  calm,  supernal  light 

Had  blessed  the  spot — 
And  Misery  in  the  enchanted  realm, 


IV. 

Life  passed  away,  like  holy  dreams 

On  npring-tidc  eves — 
And  melted  as  the  dew-drops  melt 

From  violet  leaves. 

V. 

From  haunted  wood-shades  genii  flew, 

In  twilight's  dim— 
Nature  and  human  hearts  drank  deep 

Their  'wildering  hymn. 

VI. 

Earth,  air  and  heaven  entranced 

A  cloudless  clime 
Hung,  like  tranxpnrent  dews,  around 

That  Golden  Time. 


VII. 

golden  years  have 

In  purer  light- 
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Tbrir  hopes  thai  slwp,  but  are  not  dead, 
Will  chase  the  night. 

VIII. 

Time  from  the  dungeon-vault  of  Six, 

Will  strongly  burst, 
And  glorious  in  ItU  wrath  cast  off, 

Hia  chains  accurst. 

IX. 

A  God  will  reach  from  viewless  realms 

This  mortal  shore. 
And  dark-robed  Misery  flee  his  face. 

Forevermoie. 

P.  H.  II. 


THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

The  education  of  mau  begins  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  his  existence,  and  continues  until  it  is 
arrested  by  death  or  the  loss  of  his  faculties. 
But  the  Educational  period  of  his  life,  techni- 
cally considered,  may  be  said  to  commence  when 
be  first  receives  systematic  instruction,  and  to 
terminate  when  he  assumes  the  responsibilities 
of  active  life.    The  objects  of  the  education  of 
this  period  are  two  fold— distinct  though  concur- 
ring—first,  the  development,  by  cultivation,  of 
tta  mental  powers ;  and  secondly,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  positive,  useful  knowledge.    The  several 
agencies  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
utase  objects,  are  the  common  school,  the  gram- 
roar  school,  the  College  and  the  University, — the 
Jarter  including  the  professional  school.  We 
tniok  all  these  are  needed  for  a  complete  system 
of  educational  means,  and  where  they  are  se- 
cured, we  know  not  what  could  be  added  for  the 
purposes  of  merely  didactic  education.    If  Edu- 
cation is  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  of  course  many 
other  things  could  be  mentioned  as  eminently 
conducive  to  it — reading,  travel,  society,  &c. 
We  would  now  approach  more  directly  the  sub- 
ject before  us  by  enquiring,  what  place  in  this 
system  of  means,  belongs  to  the  college?  For 
we  hold  that  each  institution  is  distinct  from  the 
others,  though  they  are  progressively  developed 
the  one  unto  the  other  so  insensibly,  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  and  it  is  not  at  all  important  to 
say,  just  where  the  liue  of  distinction  must  run. 
The  College  is  interposed  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  University — the  beginning  and 
close  of  its  period  corresponding  with  the  close 
and  the  beginning  of  the  other  two  respectively. 
It  is  not  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, nor  of  mathematics,  nor  is  it  expected  to 
furnish  professional  instruction.    Upon  these  two 
points  there  would  be  a  general  agreement.  But 


between  these  two  limits,  there  is  a  wide  interval 
to  be  occupied  by  the  College,  and  the  question 
is,  how  can  it  be  best  occupied  ?  What  subjects 
will  most  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the 
student  for  four  years? 

In  the  Colleges  of  this  country  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  the  studies  pureued  were  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  (much  less  exteusively  than 
at  prcseut,)  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Locke  on  tho 
Understanding,  while  some  attention  was  gener- 
ally given  to  Theology  and  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  following  is  given  by  Dr.  Wayland,  as  the 
course  of  study  at  present  in  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  College  of  New  England — Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  comprehending  geometry 
and  alg«brn,  plane  and  spherical  trigouometry, 
and  analytical  geometry.  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Rhetoric, 
French,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Physics,  Logic.  Bot- 
any, Political  Economy,  The  Evidences  of  Re- 
ligion, Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Miner- 
alogy, Geology,  and  German  or  Spanish,  or  an 
equivalent,  together  with  essays  to  be  written  fn 
several  of  these  departments.  Now  the  objec- 
tion to  be  made  to  each  of  these  courses  respect- 
ively, is  obvious.  The  first  does  not  embrace  ^ 
some  subjects  which  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  every  well-educated  man  should  know  some- 
thing about,  while  the  second  contains  so  much, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  student  to  master  it 
all,  in  the  time  allowed.  The  corresponding 
advantages  of  each,  are  equally  obvious.  The 
old  course  allows  thoroughness  of  acquisition, 
while  the  new  greatly  extends  the  bouudaries  of 
the  field  of  knowledge  presented  to  the  student's 
view.  Now  the  question  is,  shall  we  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  old  system,  or  the  principle  of 
the  new  ?  Shall  we  forego  variety  to  secure  tho- 
roughness, or  sacrifice  thoroughness  to  variety — 
or  is  it  practicable  to  combine  the  two  ?  We 
must  hear  in  mind,  the  two-fold  division  which 
we  made  at  the  outset,  of  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion, viz :  the  development  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers, and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  If 
the  question  is  asked  unconditionally,  which  of 
these  two  objects  is  the  most  important,  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  reply  the  first— just  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  perennial 
fountain,  even  if  small,  than  to  have  an  accumu- 
lation, however  great,  of  water  in  a  cistern— or 
just  as  to  have  in  our  bands  an  instrumeut  fit  to 
accomplish  a  given  work,  is  better  than  to  have 
the  work  half  done  for  us,  if  we  are  then  to  be 
left  without  the  means  of  doing  any  thing  more 
for  ourselves.  We  must  also  repeat  the  retrtHrk, 
that  these  objects  are  not  so  exclusive  the  one  of 
the  other,  that  they  must  be  pursued  separately. 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  way  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  is  to  occupy  it  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
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ledge,  and  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  by  the  exercise,  that  is  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
Still  it  is  certain  that  one  system  of  education 
does  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  these  ob- 
jects more  than  it  does  for  that  of  the  other,  and 
more  than  would  be  done  by  a  different  system. 
Now  we  think  that  it  will  be  conceded,  that  to 
master  thoronghly  a  few  branches  of  knowledge, 
does  more  to  give  mental  vigor,  than  to  study 
superficially  a  great  many.  That  is,  for  mental 
cultivation  the  old  system  is  more  efficient  than 
the  modern.    Dr.  Wayland  in  his  book  on  the 


whose  walls  have  gone  forth  into  Parliament* 
some  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  whose 
mental  training  had  been  entirely  under  this  sys- 
tem. Nor  is  the  history  of  ourown  country  without 
hearing  upon  this  point.  The  actors  in  our  Rev- 
olution, were  educated  upon  this  system,  aud 
ucver  was  a  higher  grade  of  intellectual  vigor 
exhibited  in  any  country.  But  while  all  this  is 
unquestionable,  nud  we  acknowledge  that  the  old 
system  was  better  than  the  now,  for  purposes  of 
mental  training,  it  does  not  follow  that  even  for 
this  purpose  it  was  perfect,  or  nearly  so.    It  had 


college  system,  argnes  this  point  strongly.  He  mathematics  to  train  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
says,  p.  83 — "If  students,  during  the  early  his-  it  h.id  classical  and  literary  studies  to  cultivate 
lory  of  our  colleges,  wen)  judiciously  occupied  the  power  of  expression;  but  there  is  another 


npon  the  then  existing  course,  and  we  have  in- 
creased threefold  the  amount  to  be  studied,  it 
follows  that  the  work  at  present  must  be  more 


mental  process  of  vast  importance,  that  of  ob- 
servation, and  there  are  certain  sciences,  namely 
the  Physical,  which  are  especially  adapted  to 


imperfectly  done;  the  knowledge  must  be  more  develope  tbo  faculties  of  the  mind  most  engaged 


superficial,  and  the  discipline  less  exact.  Habits 
of  study  deteriorate.  Radical  and  original  thought 
becomes  more  and  more  impossible.    The  stu- 
dent acquires  the  habit  of  going  rapidly  over  the 
text  book  with  less  and  less  thought,  and  a  ten- 
dency is  created  to  thtTVuItivation  of  the  passive 
power  of  reception,  instead  of  the  activo  power 
of  originality;  he  thus  knows  a  little  of  every- 
thing, hut  knows  nothing  well.    Nothing  tends 
so  strongly  to  arrogance,  as  superficial  know- 
ledge.   Nothing  so  lends  a  man  to  rash  judg- 
ments and  contempt  of  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, as  the  idea  that  ho  has  compassed  the  whole 
circle  of  knowledge  by  the  time  he  has  become 
of  age.    Solomon  had  observed,  a  good  while 
ago,  that  there  was  more  hope  of  a  fool,  than  of 
a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit.    And,  once  more, 
this  superficial  education  of  necessity  propagates 
itself.    The  superficially  and  imperfectly  educa- 
ted man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  preparatory 
school.  Ho  communicates  the  same  sort  of  know- 
ledge which  he  receives,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   He  was  nevertaught  to  study,  aud  he  never 
teaches  his  pupils  to  study.    He  seuds  to  College 
a  second  and  inferior  edition  of  the  type  of  in- 
tellectual character  which  ho  himself  received 
there.    The  candidates  for  entrance  are  found 
more  and  more  imperfectly  prepared,  and  thus 
the  standard  of  College  education  is  year  after 
year,  more  and  more  depressed.    The  College 
cannot  resist  the  tendencies  which  it  has  created. 
The  same  results  exhibit  themselves  in  the  other 
professions.    He  who  in  College  has  formed  the 


in  this  process;  ami  these  sciences  the  old  course 
scarcely  touched.    Now  allow  that  the  mind  is 
trained  to  severe  abstract  iuvcstigntiou,  and  that 
the  power  of  expression  is  well  cultivated,  yet  if 
we  have  not  been  taught  to  observe  the  relations 
of  material  things,  and  to  use  inductive  reason- 
ing concerning  them,  our  education  is  not  com- 
plete.   But  while  mental  cultivation  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  object  of  education,  it  is  not 
the  sole  object.    Tho  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge is  doubtless  very  important  also.    To  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  advance  made  in  science 
iu  modern  times,  and  of  the  new  sciences  which 
owe  their  existence  to  modern  research,  is  to 
forego  all  participation  in  the  benefits  of  advan- 
cing civilization.    Is  the  world  richer  and  more 
powerful  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  ]f 
it  is,  it  is  because  it  is  wiser,  and  he  who  would 
share  its  riches  and  its  power,  must  learn  its  wis- 
dom.   Nor  should  any  one  say  that  he  is  content 
to  sacrifice  to  one  pursuit  every  thing  else.  That 
he  is  willing  to  be  ignorant,  for  example,  of  the 
Physical  sciences,  in  order  by  exclusive  devotion 
to  his  profession,  to  become  an  ahlor  lawyer  or 
divine.    For  if  he  does,  he  will  find  out  sooner 
or  later,  that  he  has  uuwisely  rejected  materi- 
als, which  were  important  to  tho  size,  strength, 
or  polish  of  the  structure,  to  rear  which  his  life 
was  consecrated.    If  we  look  over  tho  catalogue 
of  College  studies  which  we  have  given  on  a 
previous  page,  we  will  not  find  one  that  would 
not  be  useful,  while  almost  ail  are  indispeusahle  in 
the  circle  of  n  complete  educatiou.    Indeed  some 


habit  of  superficial  thought,  carries  it  to  the  Pul-  branches  might  be  added  to  tho  list;  for  exam 


pit,  the  Bar,  and  the  Senate."  The  reverse  of 
this  proposition  is,  that  a  limited  course  tho- 
roughly studied,  will  tend  to  generate  mental 
vigor  and  originality.  This  we  think  is  true, 
and  is  supported  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
experience  of  the  English  Universities,  from 


pie.  Drawing  and  Physiology.  But  if  an  ac- 
quaintance with  something  more  than  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics  is  necessary  to  fit  a  young- 
man  for  life,  it  must  be  gained  at  College,  or  it 
never  will  be  gained  at  all.  The  instances  are 
rare,  of  men  in  active  life  undertaking  to  learn 
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tbe  element*  of  a  new  branch  of  knowledge. ' 
And  this  observation  suggests  another  reason  for 
presenting  to  young  men  a  view,  even  if  it  be 
but  a  eoup-d'ctil  of  the  whole  circle  of  know- 
ledge.   It  is  that  each  one  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  to  what  studies  he  has  most 
propensity,  and  thus  in  a  considerable  degree 
may  be  enabled  to  determine  in  what  pursuit  of 
life  he  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  Where 
genius  is  possessed,  it  commonly  manifests  its 
preferences  before  the  college  age.    But  this  is 
not  always  the  case — many  are  the  recorded  in- 
stances, in  which  men  have  exhibited  the  most 
decided  genius  for  pursuits,  to  which  they  were 
first  introduced,  either  by  accident,  or  else  in  the 
regular  course  of  study,  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  any  special  fitness  for  them.    Hut  genius 
iu  any  phase  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
and  most  young  men  come  to  College  with  but 
little  acquaintance  with  their  powers  and  with 
no  fixed  plans  for  after  life.    In  the  course  of 
four  years,  however,  they  find  some  branch  of 
knowledge  more  interesting  than  others,  and  by 
them  easier  to  be  acquired — and  quite  as  fre- 
quently satisfy  themselves  that  some  things  are 
so  little  to  their  taste,  that  common  prudence 
forbids  their  selecting  the  pursuits  which  imply  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  them.    The  debating 
society  proves  to  one  that  he  is  not  to  expect 
distinction  as  a  speaker;  the  laboratory  shows 
another  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation essential  to  the  physician,  whilo  other 
deficiencies,  or  at  least  distastes,  may  iudicate 
clearly  to  a  third,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  teaching* 
Bat  the  difficulty  in  the  case  now  comes  back  to 
o*  immediately — it  is  impossible  to  teach  all  these 
things  thoroughly — shall  wo  surrender  thorough- 
ness for  variety  ?    We  think  that  there  need  be 
no  surrender.    We  think  that  an  adjustmeut  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  of  each  may  be  ef- 
fected, whereby  not  all  the  benefits,  but  the  main 
benefits  of  both  may  be  secured.    Let  some  sub- 
jects be  taught  thoroughly,  but  let  these  subjects 
be  few — at  the  same  time  let  all  the  most  valua- 
ble branches  of  human  knowledge  be  introduced 
into  the  College  course,  but,  with  the  given  ex- 
ceptions, let  them  be  presented  in  au  elementary 
and  popular,  rather  than  in  an  extended  and 
highly  scientific  form.    According  to  this  plan, 
what  shall  be  the  subjects  selected  for  thorough 
stndy  ?    Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  tho  main  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  thorough  study,  is  mental 
development.    With  this  in  viow,  in  order  that 
the  development  may  bo  to  a  certain  degree  sym- 
metrical, we  would  of  course  select  such  studies 
as  would  call  into  exercise  tho  different  leading 
mental  powers.    In  a  somewhat  general,  but  we 
think  natural  classification,  we  have  already  ar- 


ranged these  into  the  reasoning  powers,  tbe  pow- 
ers of  expression,  and  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion. This  arrangement  indicates  as  the  studies 
to  be  selected.  Mathematics.  Languages,  and  the 
Physical  Sciences.  Of  languages  we  would  take 
hut  one  for  thorough  work,  and  this  one  should 
he  Latin,  for  several  reasons  which  might  be 
given,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  giving  this 
single  one — that  considering  the  connexion  of 
the  Latin  language  with  our  own,  and  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  the  Latin  language  and  of 
Roman  literature  in  our  own  authors,  an  iutiroate 
familiarity  with  this  language  would  be  of  more 
practical  utility,  than  a  like  acquaintance  with 
Greek— a  consideration  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
against  Greek,  notwithstanding  its  superiority  as 
a  language.  The  same  reason,  with  still  greater 
force,  would  require  that  in  making  a  selection 
from  the  Physical  Sciences,  we  should  take  chem- 
istry. Say  then  that  we  select  mathematics, 
Latin  and  chemistry,  for  thorough  study— what 
are  we  to  understand  by  this  expression  ?  Not 
that  the  student  should  be  perfect  master  of  the 
w  hole  subject,  but  that  he  should  be  perfect  master 
ofallhegoesover.  There  may  be  iu  advance  much 
land  to  be  possessed,  but  we  would  not  have  a 
foot  of  unconquercd  territory  in  the  rear.  Thia 
general  principle  seems  plain  enough — of  course 
the  application  of  it  would  be  different  in  differ- 
ent hands.  Let  us  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the 
three  studies  mentioned,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
eutortain  for  a  moment  the  arrogant  thought,  that 
we  are  able  to  adjust  so  accurately  the  standard 
for  thorough  proficiency,  that  those  who  differ 
from  us  must  be  wrong.  In  Mathematics  let  the 
course  be,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  ana- 
lytical geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  shades, 
shadows  and  perspective,  and  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  This  is  the  West  Point  course, 
and  will  be  accepted  by  all  as  sufficiently  extend- 
ed. Now  a  daily  recitation  for  two  years  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this 
course.  Iu  like  maimer  we  may  say  of  Latin, 
that  tbe  usual  course  laid  down  iu  the  College 
catalogues  is  sufficiently  extended.  If  this  course 
is  bona  Jide  mastered,  the  students  at  the  close  of 
it  will  be  perfect,  in  tbe  etymology  and  syntax  of 
«he  language,  will  have  read  over  tbe  most  valua- 
ble of  the  authors  of  antiquity,  will  be  able  to  read 
them  with  pleasure  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  will  be 
able  to  translate  plain  Eatiu  into  English,  and  plain 
English  into  Latin,  as  a  good  French  scholar 
trauslates  from  and  iuto  the  French  language. 
He  may  add  to  this,  a  clear  outliue  acquaintance 
with  Roman  history,  antiquities  nud  literature. 
All  this  he  may  do  by  a  daily  recitation  for  two 
years.  Chemistry  is  gone  over  in  Colleges  usu- 
ally in  less  than  a  year,  but  no  one  can  learn  it 
in  so  short  a  time.    Let  us  give  it  then  a  daily 
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recitation  for  two  years,  am)  wc  may  expect  that  [individual  instances  of  proficiency  beyond  our 
it  will  be  thoroughly  learned,  though  even  with  standard  are  00  frequently  met  with,  that  we  are 


thin  time  allowed,  some  of  its  connected  branches 
must  bo  omitted.  We  have  now  three  studies 
for  thorough  work,  and  we  nllow  them  a  daily 
recitatiou  each  for  two  years.  This,  supposing 
three  recitations  a  day.  which  is  by  general  con- 
sent the  proper  allowance,  takes  up  just  half  the 
College  course.    We  do  uot  mean,  however, 


explicit  enough  when  we  say  that  the  whole  class 
ought  to  be  made  good  Latin  scholars— still  it 
may  be  said  that  all  young  men  cannot  stand  in 
the  first  section.  True,  and  therefore  a  second 
section  ought  to  he  provided  for  all  who  cannot. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  require 
that  the  same  course  shall  be  gone  over  in  the 


that  tho  first  two  years  should  be  devoted  to  same  time,  by  young  men  differing  widely  and 

alt  these  subjects.    Ou  the  contrary  we  would  even  extremely,  in  natural  ability,  previous  prep- 

as  far  as  possible  give  to  each  year  one  subject  aratiou,  and  willingness  to  study.    Yet  this  is 

as  a  leading  subject,  upon  which  it  would  be  un-  done,  in  most  Colleges,  in  every  department  ex- 


derstood  that  there  would  be  special  pressure, 


cept  that  of  the  dead  languages    A  young  man 


aud  ouly  one  such  subject  to  each  year.    Now  who  has  never  construed  Ca?sar,  is  not  required 

suppose  to  be  really  accomplished,  what  we  have  to  read  over  with  his  class  the  odes  of  Horace, 

here  sketched— would  not  College  education  be  because  the  absurdity  would  be  two  glaring.  But 

somethiug  better  than  it  is  ?    By  this  thorough  many  a  one  is  allowed  to  drag  in  the  higher  math- 


study,  tho  mind  of  the  graduate  would  have  been 
disciplined  aud  enured  to  real  work.  That  this 
would  be  valuable,  all  will  acknowledge,  but  of 


cmatics,  whose  acquaintance  with  algebra  is  next 
to  naught,  while  often  one  half  of  a  chemistry 
class  is  made  to  move  over  the  surface  of  the 


its  really  priceless  value  they  ouly  can  form  some  |  subject,  at  a  rate  for  them  so  rapid,  that  all  vision 
idea,  who  have  struggled  painfully  for  long  years  is  indistinct  and  confused.  Let  there  be  a  second 
with  the  habit  of  listless  thought,  fastened  upon  section,  or  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  if  the  size  of  the 
them  by  superficiil  study  at  College.  Aud  it  class  demands  it,  and  let  each  have  its  appropri- 
seems  to  us  that  the  mental  development  would  \  ate  instruction — the  lower  sections  not  pursuing 
be  us  we  have  already  said,  of  a  symmetrical  the  subject  as  far  as  the  upper  sections,  perhaps 
character.  Let  those  who  are  conscious  of  want  not  even  studying  the  same  text  hooks,  but  as 
of  completeness  in  their  own  intellectual  opera- ,  far  as  each  goes  thoroughness  is  to  be  required, 
tious,  or  have  observed  the  want  of  it  in  others,  [This  dividing  into  sections,  together  with  assign- 
say,  if  the  deficiency  was  uot  in  the  reasoning  i»g  individual  standiug  in  tho  class,  is  of  much 
faculty,  the  power  of  expression,  or  the  power  of  importauce  in  mauy  respect*,  but  for  the  present 
observation.  Suppose  the  graduate  to  enter  upou  ;  we  notice  it  only  as  indispensable  to  tbecarrying 
oue  of  the  learned  professions-  Ho  is  not  well  out  of  the  idea,  that  certain  studies  should  be  so- 
prepared  for  any  oue  of  them  assuredly,  if  be  locted  which  should  he  mastered  by  all.    In  the 


does  not  know  something  more  than  mathemat 
ics,  Latin  aud  chemistry;  but  just  as  certainly, 
if  he  possesses  a  thorough  kuowledge  of  these 
three  subjects,  he  is  not  necessarily  debarred  from 


scheme  sketched  out,  we  have  provided  for  half 
the  College  course  of  four  years,  by  giving  to 
three  studies,  a  daily  recitation  each,  for  two 
years,  aud  we  have  had  our  eye  directed  exclu- 


any  profession,  aud  if  he  possesses  the  mental  |  sively  to  thoroughness.  We  have  the  other 
vigor  which  such  a  course  is  likely  to  secure,  he  half  still  at  our  disposal,  and  now  are  to  consult 
has  the  best  preparation  for  success  iu  any  pur-  j  variety.  Suppose  we  assign  the  three  daily  re- 
sult, professional  or  other.  Will  he  be  a  teacher  ?  ( citatiotis  for  two  years,  (let  us  call  them  briefly 
We  ask  if  any  young  man  competent  to  teach  six  recitations,)  as  follows — Greek  or  French  I. 


the  three  branches  named,  would  be  long  in  find- 
ing a  situation  ?  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  we 
are  raising  up  an  unattainable  standard  of  pcrfec 


tion,  and  pro 


Astronomy,  Geology  and  Mineralogy  I.  Rhet- 
oric and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Logic  or  Eth- 
ics 1.    Right  lined  Drawing  1.    History,  Me- 


misme 


great  things  to  those  who  i  chanics  and  Physiology  2.    The  specific  object 


will  reach  it — the  bag  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow — we  think  on  the  contrary  that  wo  are 
aiming  at  nothing  but  what  is  practical,  aud  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  defiuo  in  words  the  meaning 
which  we  attach  to  the  somewhat  indefinite  term 


of  the  instruction  here,  is  to  give  to  the  student  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  be- 
longing to  these  several  subjects.  Such  know- 
ledge is  of  much  practical  utility,  nnd  in  acqui- 
ring it  the  student  has  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 


thuroughntss,  we  will  take  nu  example,  and  say  tnining  whether  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  decidedly 
that  in  mathematics,  we  call  thorough,  the  know-  for  any  science  thus  opened  to  his  view,  aud  if 
ledge  acquired  by  the  first  section  of  a  good  class  it  is,  he  may  afterwards,  by  self-instruction,  or  at 
at  West  Poiut— in  chemistry  that  which  may  the  University,  make  himself  master  of  it.  It 
readily  be  acquired  by  a  faithful  student  at  the  will  be  observed  by  looking  over  the  list  w  hich 
University  of  Virginia  in  two  years.    Iu  Latin, '  wc  have  given,  that  wc  have  embraced  in  it  ucarly 
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all  tbe  subjects  usually  taught  in  Colleges,  aud 
have  added  one  uot  usually  taught,  namely  Draw- 
ing. Tbe  widest  departure  we  have  made  from 
tbe  usual  course,  is  in  placing  tbe  Greek  language 
among  tbe  subjects  not  required  to  be  thoroughly 
taught,  and  this  only  as  an  alternative  for  French. 
In  defence  of  this  we  think  we  could  say  enough 
to  satisfy  au  unprejudiced  mind,  but  we  will  not 
eater  iuto  the  argument  here,  but  remark  instead, 
that  iu  those  Colleges  where  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  this  language  is  deemed  iudispensable, 
room  can  be  made  for  it,  by  dropping  some  of 
the  studies  placed  in  our  second  class.  This 
further  remark  may  be  made,  that  there  is  no 


cal  aud  intellectual,  they  must  of  necessity  teach, 
ab  initio — but  they  cannot  do  even  this  with  suc- 
cess, if  they  admit  wilhiu  their  walls,  immature 
boys  without  previous  training  iu  other  things. 
If  it  be  said  that  grammar  school  instruction  is  so 
defective  that  to  reject  applicauts  who  are  not 
properly  prepared  would  be  harsh  to  the  young 
men  and  hazardous  to  the  success  of  the  col- 


lege— we  reply,  tl 


it  the 


colleges  have  the  reme- 


dy in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  refuse  to  ad- 
mit pupils  on  tbe  ground  that  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  college,  and  pareuts  will  be  in- 
duced to  enquire  with  more  iuterest  than  they  do 
at  present,  into  the  reason  of  the  want  of  prepa- 


re a*      why,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the!  ration.    If  they  find  that  it  arises  from  want  of 


commuuity,  some  of  our  Colleges  may  not  be 
specially  scientific  in  their  geueral  character,  aud 


suitable  qualifications  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  teach- 
ers, they  will  look  about  for  better ;  and  if  they 


others  specially  classical,  aud  yet  not  reject  res- 1  see  that  iu  great  many  instances,  the  fault  is  with 
pectively,  tbe  fundamentals  either  of  classical  or  |  themselves  in  taking  their  sous  from  the  Gram- 
scientific  education.    And  still  they  might  be  all  j  mar  school  too  soou,  aud  hurrying  thorn  to  Col- 


bajed  upon  the  idea  suggested,  of  selecting  some 
subjects  for  thorough  study,  aud  introducing  oth- 
ers for  the  sake  of  variety. 

We  dismiss  for  the  present  the  further  consid- 
eration of  tbe  principle  of  thoroughness  and  vari- 
ety, wit))  (he  remark  that  if  it  were  distinctly  re- 
cognised in  College  course,  every  tbiug  would  be 
arranged  with  reference  to  it — the  order  and 
connection  of  studies — the  hours  of  recitation, 
and  tbe  mode  of  instruction  by  the  Professor. 
Under  tbe  present  system,  each  Professor  thinks 
that  be  must  teach  bis  department  as  thoroughly 
and  »t  extensively  as  possible,  and  insists  upou 
aa  equal  portion  of  the  labor  aud  time  of  the  stu- 
dent.  That  this  is  unreasonable,  we  thiuk  we 
nave  shown,  yet  it  will  always  be  the  case,  unless 
there  is  some  settled  adjustment  as  to  the  mode 
to  which  the  several  branches  shall  be  taught. 
Nor  would  such  adjustment  imply  any  inferiority, 


lege  at  an  age  when  tbey  are  just  fit  to  be  ruined, 
and  hardly  fit  for  anything  else,  it  may  open 
their  eyes  to  this  error  so  common  aud  so  fatal. 
The  need  of  improvement  in  Grammar  school 
education  is  so  great,  that  we  purpose  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  say  something  more  at  large 
thereupon;  but  for  the  present  let  this  suffice. 

One  observation  more  shall  close  this  article, 
already  too  long.  Every  young  man  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  a  complete  education.  Some 
have  not  the  means,  and  some  have  not  tbe 
sense;  though  tbe  number  properly  falling  into 
both  of  these  classes  together  will  be  very  small. 
We  have  seen  so  many  young  men  go  through 
College  almost  w  ithout  any  visible  means,  that 
we  have  pretty  nearly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  resolute  young  man  can  iu  some  way 
get  an  education  if  be  resolves  to  do  it.  And  so 
too  we  are  of  opiuion  that  any  young  man  of 


would  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  students !  sound  mind,  cau  master  all  that  is  taught  iuCol- 


woold  bold  tbe  subjects  taught  iu  a  general  man- 
ner, in  such  light  esteem,  as  to  neglect  them. 


But  there  are  a  few.  who  for  one  or  the 
other  of  these  reasons,  cannot  take  a  full  course. 


lege. 


For  most  of  them,  as  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  more  w  ho  because  of  the  mistaken  views  of 
Rhetoric  and  History,  have  a  natural  superiority  themselves  or  their  parents,  decline  it.    To  such 


over  Languages  and  Mathematics,  as  concerned 
with  topics  of  more  dignity  than  either  words  or 
numbers,  and  besides,  because  of  their  affinities, 
they  may  be  made  more  interesting. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  College  education  such  as  we  have 
indicated,  or  iodeed  to  carry  out  any  scheme  that 
pretends  to  he  complete,  it  is  necessary  that  Col- 
leges should  have  a  standard  of  admission,  aud 
that  they  should  adhere  to  it.  For  Colleges  to 
undertake  to  teach  the  elements  of  tbe  dead  lan- 
guages and  of  mathematics,  is  to  attempt  to  do 
the  work  of  a  grammar  school,  and  if  they  do 


our  Colleges  should  afford  all  the  facilities  iu 
their  power,  not  incompatible  with  the  interests 
of  those  who  do  take  a  full  course,  aud  for  whose 
benefit  mainly,  the  College  system  is  organized. 
We  do  not  believe  the  proposition  that  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  except  in  the  sense 
that  a  littlo  is  dangerous",  let>s  more  so,  and  noue 
most  dangerous  of  all.  We  think  that  tbe  col- 
leges are  called  upon  to  devise  and  offer  to  the 
public  the  best  general  system  of  complete  in- 
struction for  those  who  ar«  able  and  anxious  to 
obtain  the  best  education  ;  but  let  others  who  for 
any  reason  wish  for  but  a  part,  have  that  part. 


this,  they  must  of  necessity  leave  their  own  pro-  In  one  iustitution  iu  Virgiuia,  the  course  of  study 
per  work  undone.    Some  of  the  sciences  physi-'is  so  couuecteJ  with  a  peculiar  discipline,  that 
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no  irregular  can  be  admitted  ;  but  in  tho  other 
colleges  they  are  and  ought  to  be.  After  all,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  course  of  study  at 
College,  is  nothing  more  than  a  College  course. 
There  ought  to  be  something  higher — a  Univer- 
sity course — not  a  College  course  at  a  Universi- 
ty, but  a  course  so  elevated  that  no  one  without 
college  training  could  undertake  it,  and  no  oue 
could  master  it,  without  having  reached  that 
grade  of  scholarship  and  mental  cultivation  which 
all  cannot  hope  for,  but  which  must  be  possessed 
by  some  in  every  State  that  would  escape  the 
"  dull  obstruction"  that  comes  upon  all  States 
where  mediocrity  rules. 

S.  L.  C. 


SCRAPS  0J  THOUGHT. 

BT  A.  E.  POLLARD. 

S*lp  Knowledge— Man  delights  to  act,  to 
live — so  to  speak — beyond  himself.  He  wan- 
ders among  the  stars  searching  for  new  truths, 
and  new  wonders,  and  new  triumphs,  and  re- 
maining a  stranger  to  the  home  within  himself. 
"All  kuowledge  is  valuable  but  knowledge  of 
self,  knowledge  of  our  hearts,  arcana  imperii  is 
the  highest  of  possessions.  When  we  consider 
that  duty  to  ourselves  is  the  first  of  duties;  that 
"  the  highest  learning  is  to  be  wise;"  that  self ■ 
fruition  is  the  purest  happiness ;  that  self-govern- 
ment is  alone  and  always  freedom  and  power, 
we  find  man's  lesson  in  two  words— l^auro* 
(know  thyself.) 

ViaTUE — Virtue  is  happiness— is  beauty — and 
is  power.  It  is  perfection  and  triumph,  pur- 
chased without  victim*,  and  existing  without 
vanity.  It  is  philosophy  "  brought  down  from 
Heaven  to  dwell  upou  Earth;"  and  a  philosophy, 
which  all  may  read. 

Hope — Genius  and  hope  always  coexist;  aud 
this  uuiou  is  the  living  triumph  of  genius.  Hope 
gives  to  lite  its  passions,  its  poetry,  and  its  riches. 
Alexander  on  the  eve  of  his  expedition  ngaiust 
Persia,  and  bestowiug  upon  his  friends  ueurly  all 
the  estates  of  the  crown,  being  asked  what  he 
reserved  for  himself,  answered— "  Hope." 

It»DtJ8TRr — Action  constitutes  and  measures 
the  life  of  the  mind;  the  indolent  one,  like  Na- 
poleon without  his  empire,  merely  exists.  Also 
it  is  a  truth,  existing  in  the  very  proverbs  of 
human  nature,  that  action  is  a  happiness  of  the 
niiud.    Hence  we  say  that  industry  prolongs  and 


I  elevates  life  and  gives  to  it  a  happiness  entirely 
its  own. 

Vamtt  and  Ambition — Vanity  and  Ambition 
alike  delight  in  "  pomp  and  glorious  circum- 
stance."  but  the  one  seeks  it  only  as  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  its  imagined  merit;  the  other 
as  the  rich  reward  of  its  labor  aud  sacrifices. 
5  Although  go  widely  different,  these  two  princi- 
ples of  action  havo  often  been  confounded — 
Caesar  was  ambitious;  Alexander  wasouly  vain. 

Great  Men — The  great  man  with  power  of 
a  single  character,  which  is  the  common  necessity 
of  a  perfect  greatness,  concentrates  the  energies 
of  society  upon  a  particular  point;  and  thus  in- 
ordinately exalting  a  class  is  a  curse  to  the 
community.  Tho  Athenians,  presenting  high 
examples  of  almost  every  variety  of  greatness, 
were  a  mighty  people;  the  Spartans  boasting 
only  the  great  Lycurgus  dwindled  at  once  into  a 
powerful  class  aud  a  weak  nation. 


LINES. 

On  receiving  a  fioiter  from  Mount  Parnassus, 
gathered  by  H.  D.  M.,  Esq.,  during  a  recent 
tour  in  Greece. 

Beneath  the  glorious  skies  of  Greece, 

On  I.ycorea's  htiin  I'd  brow, 
Fuinu'tt  hy  the  Pbocimi  summer  breer.e, 

A  classic  birth,  fuir  flower,  hndst  thou  ! 
A  mythic  splendor  clothes  the  sod 

OVr  which  thy  bending  hend  has  hung  ; 
Where  prest  the  footsteps  of  u  god, 
Where  his  celestial  lyre  has  rung, 
And  where  the  sacred  mu*es  met, 
A  hallowing  influence  lingers  yet. 

On  tliee  Castalin's  dews  may  long 

Have  melted  «  ith  reviving  art, 
As  melts  the  holy  dew  of  song 

Into  the  poet's  silent  heart: 
Haply  the  chrystal  fount  where  thou 

Hast  caught  thine  own  reflected  face, 
Gave  back  Calliope's,  soft  brow, 

Or  Terpsichore's  mafic  grace; 
And  w  iud*  made  melody  for  thee 
Where  thrilled  Euterpe's  minstrelsy. 

Exiled  from  this  their  native  home. 

And  scattered  wide,  the  gcutlc  band 
On  their  exulted  mission  roam, 

Ladeu  with  pilts  for  every  land; 
Yet  who  shall  say  if  like  to  thee, 

They've  lost  their  rarest,  subtlest  grace, 
The  semblance  of  divinity 

They  wore  in  old,  heroic  days  ; — 
Fainl  types  of  Greece's  ancient  skill, 
Yet  bright  with  heavenly  beauty  still! 

M.  J. 
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r,  the  Sequel  to  "Judith  BenMaddi: 


SEQUEL 


SECLUSAVAL  j 

OB  THE 

TO  THE  TALE  OT  "JUDITH  BEKSADD1." 
CHAFTKR  VI. 

THE  SUMMER  FESTIVAL. 

I  arrived  at  the  academy  a  day  sooner  than 
the  party  of  teachers.  I  hastily  visited  the  trus- 
tees,— told  ibera  that  Mr.  Dauforth  would  arrive 
the  next  eveniug,— and  after  suggesting  a  few 
particulars  of  my  former  love  affair  with  the 
music  teacher,  1  begged  them  to  avoid  all  men- 
tion of  me  or  of  Seclusaval,  in  the  presence  of 
the  teachers,  until  I  was  prepared  to  make  my- 
self known.  I  besought  them  to  humor  my 
whim  iu  this  matter,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
all  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  music  teacher, 
that  such  a  person  as  myself  existed  in  the  coun- 
try. Id  due  time  I  would  make  myself  kuown; 
and  would  soon  communicate  to  them,  privately, 
the  scheme  which  I  bad  in  my  head.  They 
cheerfully  pledged  themselves  to  what  I  request- 
ed. To  preveut  untimely  communications  from 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Landon. 
one  of  the  trustees,  took  his  carriage  in  the  morn- 
ing to  meet  them  ou  the  way,  and  to  conduct 
them  by  an  unfrequented  road  to  his  house  iu  a 
secluded  valley  of  the  neighborhood. 

I  hastened  to  Seclusaval  and  immediately  set 
By  steward  and  tenants  to  work  in  a  multitude 
of  preparations  for  a  summer  festival,  which  I 
told  them  we  were  to  have  on  the  first  of  Juue 
(  in  Seclusaval.    I  astonished  my  people  with  the 
multitude  of  my  orders,  and  the  eagerness  of  all 
my  words  and  actions.    They  saw  that  new  life 
had  somehow  been  infused  into  roe.  and  won- 
dered bow  I  came  to  be  so  revived  all  of  a  sud- 
den.   1  told  Baylor  to  collect  a  dozen  laborers  at 
once,  and  go  to  smoothing  off  aud  beautifying 
Seclusaval  to  the  utmost.    "Make  the  valley 
shims,"  said  1.    "It  shall  be  done,  sir."  "Get 
also  some  carpenters  to  make  temporary  build- 
ings for  the  festival;  keep  the  saw  mill  agoing 
to  furnish  materials,  and  let  us  have  a  glorious 
festival."    "  Yes,  sir,  it  shall  be  glorious ;  we  are 
able  to  do  it,  and  it  shall  be  doue,  sir."  That 
was  enough;  1  knew  that  when  Baylor  under- 
took to  do  it,  it  would  be  done. 

I  uext  despatched  letters  and  agents  in  various 
directions,  in  furtherance  of  my  scheme;  and 
having  thus  put  things  in  motion  at  home,  I  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  the  academy,  and 
stopped  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Wilson,  pastor  of 
the  church.  He  was  ao  old  friend  and  college- 
mate,  and  bad  been  lately  settled  in  the  neigh-  ] 
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borhood  through  my  influence.  I  communicated 
my  scheme  to  him.  He  was  pleased  with  it, 
aud  offered  me  all  the  aid  iu  bis  power.  He  de- 
spatched bis  barouche  to  Mr.  Landoo's  to  bring 
over  Mr.  Dauforth.  The  distance  was  ouly  two 
miles;  Mr.  D.  soon  arrived  and  was  introduced 
tome;  we  smiled  and  shook  bauds  cordially. 
1  now  unfolded  my  scheme  of  a  summer  festival, 
to  which  I  designed  to  invite  all  the  country  rouud, 
and  amoug  the  rest  bis  music  teacher.  To 
carry  out  my  views  it  was  needful,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Judith  should  know  nothing  about 
them,  uutil  the  proper  moment,  and  should  be  for 
a  while  kept  iu  ignorauce  of  my  being  in  tbe 
country ;  aud  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  should 
be  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  that  I  should 
kuow  her  present  feelings  in  regard  to  me;  lust, 
after  all,  the  scheme  should  turn  out  to  be  a  pain- 
ful surprise  to  her,  and  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  me. 

After  detailing  the  history  of  my  love  affair 
with  Judith,  and  explaining  my  object  in  getting 
up  a  summer  festival,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dau- 
forth readily  undertook  the  office  of  prepariug 
Judilb  for  ber  part  in  the  celebration,  without 
letting  ber  kuow  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Hav- 
ing visited  other  friends  in  tbe  neighborhood, 
and  imparted  to  them  more  or  less  of  my  scheme 
of  a  festival,  I  returned  to  Seclusaval,  and  was 
busy  as  a  bee  in  preparations  for  the  first  of  Juue. 

In  a  few  days  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Wilson: 

Mat,  15th,  1824. 

My  Dear  G.—l  now  inform  you  bow  I  have 
executed  the  office  which  you  assigned  to  me. 
Two  days  after  you  left  us,  I  weut  with  my  ba- 
rouche to  bring  Miss  Bensnddi  to  my  bouse  ou  a 
visit.  While  at  Mr.  Landon's  I  took  occasion  to 
mention  in  her  hearing,  that  I  was  a  native  of 
tbe  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  that  I  had  re- 
ceived my  education  at  Washington  college.  I 
alluded  to  tbe  fiue  scenery  in  Rockbridge,  espe- 
cially the  Natural  Bridge  and  the  House  Moun- 
tain, which  I  had  visited  with  a  party  of  fellow 
students,  aud  had  seen  from  its  top  tbe  most 
splendid  sun  rise  in  the  world.  The  moment 
when  I  touched  on  this  theme,  I  saw  that  she 
was  iutensely  interested.  Her  fiue  dark  eyes 
brightened  immediately,  as  she  fixed  them  upon 
me  with  breathless  attention.  When  1  paused, 
she  gave  au  involuntary  sigh  and  gradually  sink- 
ing her  head  to  a  meditative  posture,  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  thought.  Finding  her  indisposed 
to  ask  questions,  I  inquired  if  she  was  foud  of 
mouutain  scenery.  She  looked  up  with  anima- 
tion, and  for  a  minute  or  two  poured  forth  an 
eloquent  expression  of  her'delight  in  rural  scenes, 
especially  iu  mountainous  regions,  and  now 
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much  better  she  loved  to  dwell  in  this  land  of  [  expected  marriage.  This  gave  him  the  first  iuti- 
valleys  and  mountains  than  in  a  city.    "Perhaps  mation  that  bis  letters  had  not  reached  you.  For 


(said  I.)  you  would  like  to  read  a  description  of 
the  House  Mountain,  written  by  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  a  native  of  Rockbridge,  who  is  as  enthusi- 
astic an  admirer  of  mountain  scenery  as  you  are." 
"  Yes,  (said  she,)  I  should  be  much  gratified  to 
read  it."    Her  voice  had  a  slight  tremor  as  she 


this  he  is  a  mourner  still." 

When  I  spoke  of  the  letters,  she  seemed  at 
first  to  be  filled  with  astonishment,  aud  then  she 
broke  out  into  sobs  and  exclamations.  After  a 
little,  I  said—"  Now.  Miss  B.,  I  think  you  must 
see  the  propriety  of  letting  me  opeu  a  com  muni- 


spoke,  and  the  color  came  and  went  upon  her  cation  between  Mr.  G.  and  yourself.  You  are 
cheek.  "  Well,  (said  I,)  I  have  a  copy  of  it  at .  both  unmarried — your  mutual  affection  is  nu- 
bome  that  I  will  show  you  this  evening."  changed — or  am  I  mistaken  in  supposing  that 

On  the  way  I  alluded  to  you  again  without  I  your  affection  for  him  is  unchanged  ?"  After  a 
naming  you.    "This  friend  of  mine,  (said  1.)  violent  struggle  of  a  few  moments,  she  wrung 


settled  in  another  part  of  Carolina,  two  or  three 
years  ago.  and  soon  acquired  reputation  at  the 
bar.  But  his  success  has  not  made  him  happy. 
About  four  years  ago  be  fixed  his  heart  on  a 
young  lady,  but  by  some  unfortunate  accident  be 
lost  her.  The  wound  of  that  disappointment 
seems  to  be  incurable,  unless  Divine  Providence 
should  by  some  extraordinary  means  restore  him 
his  lost  bride." 

When  Judith  beard  these  words,  she  trembled 
and  turned  deadly  pale,  but  said  nothing.  She 
seemed  afraid  to  trust  herself  to  speak,  lest  she 
should  betray  herself. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  and  Miss  Bensaddi 
were  alone,  I  handed  her  the  manuscript.  When 
she  rend  the  title,  and  saw  your  name  annexed 
to  it,  she  could  refrain  no  longer,  but  started  up 
to  leave  the  room  that  she  might  conceal  her  agi- 
tation. Before  renching  the  door,  her  strength 
failed,  and  dropping  on  a  chair,  she  began  to  sob 
and  weep.  "  My  dear  Miss  Bensaddi,  (said  I.) 
what  is  the  matter?"  "Oh,  sir,  I  know  not 
what  to  say ;  my  feelings  overcome  me."  "  Did 
you  see  any  thing  in  the  manuscript  to  affect  you 
00  deeply  ?"  "Oh  yes — I  cannot  conceal  it  from 
you: — that  name — is  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
was  in  the  ship  with  me,  when  my  dear  brother 
was  lost  in  the  sea.  May  I  rely  on  you  not  to 
tell  how  much  I  was  affected  on  seeing  that 
friend's  name  once  more."  "  Miss  Judith,  that 
friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  told  me  the  circum- 
stances of  that  disastrous  voyage.  He  told  me 
also,  that  the  young  lady  who  was  then  so  unfor- 
tunate, bad  won  bis  heart  wholly  aod  forever. 
Pardon  me,  Miss  B.,  for  having  taken  this  course 
designedly  to  tiring  about  an  explanation  of  your 
present  feelings  towards  Mr.  Garame.  J  had  no 
doubt  that  you  were  the  long  lost  object  of  bis 
affections.  I  desire  to  know  whether  your  feel- 
ings are  as  unchanged  as  his.  I  will  now  inform 
you,  that  after  your  return  to  London,  he  wrote 
you  two  letters  in  succession,  according  to  the 
agreement  between  you ;  and  that  be  feared  from 
your  silence  some  change  of  affection  towards 
him,  or  he  would  have  gone  himself  to  London. 


her  hands  aud  exclaimed,  "Oh,  sir,  I  know  not 
what  to  say.  1  have  betrayed  my  feelings  too 
plaiuly.  My  heart  is  not  changed  towards  Mr. 
G.  But  it  becomes  not  me  to  profess  love  for  a 
gentleman,  to  whose  continued  affection  I  have 
no  claim  nor  right.  I  am  unworthy  of  him,  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  disturb  him  with  any  in- 
formation concerning  one  who  deserves  no  fur- 
ther notice  from  him." 

"Miss  Judith,  you  accuse  yourself  so  bitterly, 
that  1  must  claim  tho  privilege  of  being  your 
judge  :  if  you  will  state  the  case  to  me,  I  promise 
to  give  an  impartial  opinion,  according  to  the 
facto.  If  I  think  your  self-accusation  just,  and 
that  you  deserve  no  further  notice  from  Mr.  G., 
then  I  will  let  the  matter  drop  where  it  is."  She 
then  gave  me  a  full  statement,  of  which  I  have 
room  for  a  few  particulars  only. 

The  English  gentleman  whom  she  bad  con* 
sented  to  marry,  after  she  despaired  of  bearing 
from  you.  whs  Mr.  Wycberly,  a  pious  and  elo- 
quent clergyman;  who  after  he  had  overcome 
ber  remaining  difficulties  respecting  the  christian 
religion,  accompanied  her  to  Loudon  from  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  greatly  aided  in  per- 
suading ber  father  to  consent  to  ber  baptism. 
She  received  this  rite  from  his  hands.  In  the 
warmth  of  her  christian  joy,  and  ber  gratitude  to 
so  worthy  and  amiable  a  gentleman,  she  listened 
to  his  proposals  of  marriage ;  and  mistaking  the 
real  state  of  her  heart,  yielded  her  consent. 
When  she  sat  down,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to 
write  you  the  letter,  she  began  to  discover  what 
a  deep  hold  you  still  had  upon  her  affections. 
Though  hopeless  of  ever  seeing  you  again,  she 
found  that  her  feeling  of  love  towards  you,  was 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  she  felt  to- 
wards the  good  clergyman,  who  deserved  her 
warmest  gratitude  aud  esteem,  but  who  had  not 
awakened  in  her  the  tender  sentiment  of  perso- 
nal attachment  that  sho  still  felt  for  you. 

A  few  days  after  she  had  sent  you  the  letter, 
she  frankly  told  Mr.  Wycherly  the  state  of  her 
heart,  and  requested  a  postponement  of  the  mar- 
riage.   Ho  assented,  and  returned  to  hie  reai- 
At  last  he  received  your  letter,  announcing  ypurldenco  in  Cumberland.    The  state  of  bia  health 
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was  rather  alarming,  before  this  time.  Symp- 
toms of  consumption  had  already  made  his  mar- 
riage of  doubtful  expediency.  The  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  soon  put  marriage  out  of 
the  question.  Learning  the  desperate  state  of 
his  health,  she  went  and  did  for  him,  as  a  tender 
affectionate  nurse,  all  that  in  any  circum- 
she  could  have  done.  She  showed  me, 
the  next  day,  a  letter  of  thanks  written  by  Mr. 
Wycherly's  mother  after  his  decease,  in  which 
her  assiduous  atteutions  were  warmly  acknowl- 
edged. 

"Now,  (said  Miss  Bensaddi,  when  she  had 
concluded  her  narrative.)  you  see  that  I  was  false 
to  Mr.  Garame;  because  I  despaired  of  his  love 
and  accepted  another  offer,  when  I  ought  to  have 
trusted  that  he  was  only  unfortunate,  notchauged. 
And  I  was  false  to  Mr.  Wycherly;  because  I 
made  him  a  promise  which  I  could  not  fulfil, 
without  doing  violence  to  my  feelings." 

"  Miss  Judith,  (said  I.)  neither  you  nor  Mr. 
Garatne  were  false,  but  providentially  hindered 
from  knowing  each  other's  fidelity.    Your  prom- 
ise to  Mr.  Wycherly  was  made  in  sincerity,  but 
under  an  erroneous  impression  respectiug  the 
state  of  your  heart,  and  you  did  your  duty  hon- 
estly in  confessing  the  truth  to  him  when  you 
discovered  it.    And  now,  since  the  design  of 
Providence  is  manifest,  in  ordering  that  you  and 
Mr.  Garame  should  once  more  be  brought  to- 
gether, with  hearts  devoted  to  each  other,  I  put 
it  to  your  conscience  to  say,  whether  you  cau 
rightfully  refuse  to  let  me  inform  Mr.  G.  of  the 
eiaet  state  of  the  case.    Can  you  thus  make  an 
over-scrupulous  delicacy  forever  separate  two 
devoted  hearts,  and  can  you  run  counter  to  the 
evident  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  V  That 
(said  she)  is  a  strong  view  of  the  case;  I  feel  that 
it  onght  to  be  seriously  considered."  "The  hand 
of  God  is  more  evident  in  this  matter  (said  I) 
than  you  are  yet  aware  of.    This  academy  owes 
its  crcctiou  to  Mr.  Garatne's exertions;  and  then 
without  his  zealous  efforts,  Mr.  Danforth's  terms 
could  not  have  been  complied  with,  especially  iu 
relation  to  the  music  teacher;  so  that  he  was  un- 
designedly thecauso  of  your  coming  here,  where 
through  an  extraordinary  combination  of  events, 
you  may  again  meet  and  renew  the  tender  rela- 
tions which  were  so  unfortunately  broken  off." 

She  was  greatly  surprised  and  affected  with 
this  information,  and  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  it  is  the 
band  of  God.  I  dare  not  now  refuse  your  re- 
quest. But  I  beseech  you  to  communicate  only 
so  much  to  Mr.  G.,  as  will  leave  him  perfectly 
free  to  act  as  his  present  inclination  may  prompt. 
Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  expose  every  thing  that  I 
have  confessed  to  you.  Let  him  not  think  that  I 
consider  myself  worthy  of  his  love,  or  that  I  have 
any  sort  of  claim  or  expectation,  that  should  in- 


duce him  to  do  arty  thing  not  perfectly  agreeable 
to  bis  wish,  and  likely  to  promote  his  happiness. 
I  trust  to  your  kindness  and  discretion,  to  manage 
the  matter  so  as  not  to  iu  vol  ve  either  of  us  in  a 
disagreeable  predicameut."  I  promised  to  act 
with  a  single  regard  to  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  both  parties,  and  finally  got  her  persuaded  to 
leave  the  whole  affair  to  the  uulimited  discretion 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Danforth,  without  whose  con- 
sent I  promised  to  do  notbiug.  I  have  couferred 
with  him  on  the  subject,  and  we  agree  that  yon 
oi  ght  to  know  the  whole  truth,  as  1  have  stated 
it. 

Now  your  way  is  clear  to  prosecute  your 
scheme,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  bring  it  to  a 
happy  issue. 

Yours,  &c. 

If  ever  a  man  was  delirous  with  joy,  then  was 
I,  when  I  read  this  letter  in  my  library ;  I  danced 
over  the  floor  like  one  intoxicated.  My  final  ar- 
rangements were  put  in  train  immediately.  I 
made  a  stealthy  visit  to  my  friends  below,  and 
settled  with  them  the  scheme  and  order  of  pro- 
ceedings at  the  summer  festival.  I  enjoined  upon 
them  to  keep  the  whole  affair,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  Seclusaval  and  my  presence  in  the  coun- 
try, still  profoundly  secret  from  Judith.  My  de- 
sigu  was  by  all  possible  means  to  make  it  a  happy 
day  of  surprises  to  that  dear  child  of  sorrow. 
On  the  30th  day  of  May,  the  preparations  were 
complete  at  Seclusaval,  aud  a  letter  from  my 
managers  below,  iuforined  me  that  all  was  right 
iu  that  quarter. 

Ou  the  last  of  May,  Mr.  Landon,  who  had 
heretofore  kept  Judith  very  much  secluded,  took 
her  in  bis  carriage  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  Miss  Claymore,  to  visit  the  mountains;  be 
p  nd  the  brother  of  Miss  Claymore  beiug  on  horse  - 
back.  The  weather  was  fiue,  and  the  whole 
party  in  good  spirits.  Judith  had  gone  through 
such  dark  years  of  affliction,  that  sober  cheerful- 
ness was  all  that  she  could  usually  eujoy.  The 
prospect  of  a  trip  to  the  wild  mouutains,  had 
raised  her  a  degree  above  her  usual  cheerfulness, 
aud  her  miud  was  prepared  to  derive  pleasure 
from  a  ramble  so  congenial  with  her  taste. 

They  pursued  the  valley  that  leads  to  Seclu- 
saval ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  ravine,  they 
turned  off*  to  the  right,  and  ascended  the  vale  at 
the  north-eastern  side  of  Craggyhead.  At  a  uew 
farm  in  this  valley,  they  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  by  a  wiuding  road,  not  good  but  prac- 
ticable; a  little  before  sunset  they  reached  a  farm 
bouse,  romantically  situated  high  up  on  the  side 
of  Craggyhead.  where  a  broad  terrace  of  the 
mountain  spread  out  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs 
which  supported  the  castle- shaped  summit. 
Hero  they  found  the  new  white  cottage  all  sw  ept 
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mod  garnished  for  their  reception.  There  wm  a 
■tir  of  cookery  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  tidiness  of 
apparel  among  the  cottager's  household,  as  if 
they  expected  company.  When  the  party 
stopped  at  the  gate,  they  were  received  in  the 
moot  friendly  manner.  On  alighting  and  looking 
round  from  beneath  some  tall  trees  in  the  yard, 
they  were  detained  for  some  time  by  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  before  them.  The  last  rays  of  the 
settiug  sun  gilded  the  mountain  tops,  while  the 
deep  vales  were  reposing  in  the  fathering  shades 
of  twilight.  They  contemplated  the  wild  aud 
rugged  mountains  on  the  north  of  Craggyhead. 
and  the  less  rude  features  of  the  eastern  land- 
scape ;  they  looked  down  into  tho  half  seen  vales 
and  glens  about  this  side  of  the  mountain,  until 
they  were  called  to  partake  of  an  excellent  sup- 
per. After  supper  they  went  out  to  enjoy  the 
soft  evening  air;  they  found  the  moon  up  in  the 
east,  shedding  her  silver  radiance  upon  the  green 
woods  and  the  gray  rocks ;  diffusing  over  the 
vast  landscape  the  dreamy  softness  of  hue,  which 
made  Judith  in  her  enthusiasm  call  the  scene 
before  her  "the  land  of  the  shadow  of  life." 
When  they  bad  feasted  their  imaginations  awhile 
on  the  nocturnal  glories  of  the  landscape,  tbey 
went  to  bed  in  small  but  neat  apartmeuts,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  furnished  specially  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  a  party. 

They  rose  an  hour  before  the  dawn,  and  now 
■aw  the  moonlight  thrown  back  from  the  west 
upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
shining  into  a  ravine  near  the  house.  Through 
this  ravine  they  were  to  ascend  to  tho  top  of 
Cragg)hcad  by  a  rough  road,  but  still  a  safe  one 
for  a  carriage,  to  a  little  fountain  at  the  head  of 
th«  ravine.  From  the  fountain  they  made  their 
way  on  foot,  aud  stood  on  the  tablo  rock  of  the 
summit,  just  as  the  eastern  horizon  began  to 
glimmer  with  the  first  hues  of  Aurora,  and  the 
moon  as  she  went  down  was  peeping  back 
through  the  pines  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Every 
valley  around  Craggyhead  was  buried  deeply  in 
fog,  and  every  high  mountain  stood  forth,  dusky 
and  desolate,  above  the  misty  sea.  It  was  the 
House  Mountain  scene  varied.  Judith  recogni- 
sed the  resemblance,  and  seemed  entranced. 
"On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow  frowned," 
not  o'er  old  Conway's  foamiug  flood,"  but  over 
the  lovely  vale  of  Seclusa,  was  Judith  stationed. 
Hersoul  of  liveliest  sensibility  kindled  and  glowed 
with  rthcrial  animation  as  she  looked,  first  this 
way,  theu  that  way,  generally  with  silent  admi- 
ration. Now  and  then  her  feelings  broke  forth 
in  expressions  such  as  these,  "  What  a  glorious 
vision!"  "Down  there!  See  how  softly  and 
sileutly  tho  mist  reposes  in  yon  valley;  'tis  like 
the  sea  of  obliviou."  "  Ob,  the  suu  !  Now  the 
tops  begin  to  glow !    How  s 


are  tbe  green  forests  newly  gilt  with  morning 
rays  !"    "  How  beautifully  yon  cliff  of  rocks  over 
the  valley  appears  with  its  crown  of  dark  green 
pines."    "  Behold,  Mrs.  Landon,  the  valley  do w  n 
here  begius  to  show  itself!    That  hill  top  down 
yonder— see  how  its  beautiful  trees  stand  out 
over  the  mist!    How  green  and  fresh  tho  ground 
looks  under  the  trees.    Yonder  too  is  a  white 
cottage,  in  a  nook  under  the  rocks,  with  a  little 
field  and  fruit  trees  about  it.    Oh  !  look  down 
this  glen  under  our  feet,  how  wild  and  thickly 
set  with  trees  ! — and  yon  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the 
glen — what  a  beautiful  park,  and  a  handsome 
house  at  the  brow  of  tbe  hill !    Lend  me  your 
telescope,  Mr.  Landon— I  want  to  see  that  beau- 
tiful garden  on  the  hill  side; — I  see  roses  bloom- 
iug  in  the  garden ;  and  walks  and  shrubberies, 
aud  everything  beautiful.     There  is  a  green 
meadow  too,  just  unveiled,  ornamented  with 
trees.    Let  me  see !    The  meadow  is  almost 
covered  with  bloom.    Howlovoly!    Miss  Clay- 
more, what  is  that  spreading  out  so  smoothly  by 
the  meadow  side  ?    It  looks  like  water.    It  is 
water— a  fine  lake!  with  a  boat  moving  over  it!** 
Thus  she  noticed  oue  object  after  another,  as 
each  was  exposed  to  view.    Finally,  after  the 
fog  had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  valley  pre- 
sented its  enchanting  landscapes,  she  surveyed 
it  a  while  in  silence,  and  then  asked  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  if  this  were  a  real  scene  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  only  a  dream.    Being  presently  assured 
that  all  was  real,  she  declared  it  to  be  the  most 
delightful  place  in  the  world,  and  congratulated 
herself  that  it  was  sufficiently  near  the  academy 
to  admit  of  her  coming  to  look  at  it,  once  or  twice 
a  year. 

About  sunrise  the  party  had  been  joined  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth,  and  two  or  three  other 
friends.  At  seven  o'clock,  thoy  were  all  invited 
to  come  down  to  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  and  take  breakfast.  Tbey  found  hot 
coffee  aud  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  morning's 
repast.  At  eight  o'clock  they  mounted  their 
vehicles,  and  began  to  descemi  by  the  road  which 
leads  down  into  the  upper  glen  of  Seclusava). 
They  frequently  stopped  by  tbe  way  to  enjoy  the 
new  views  which  successively  presented  them- 
selves. When  tbey  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  they  found  themselves  so  enveloped  with 
the  shade  of  trees  and  rocks,  that  they  seemed 
to  be  cut  off  from  all  that  they  had  seen,  and  in* 
deed  from  all  the  visible  and  tbe  living  world  of 
sunshiue.  They  stopped  awhile  at  the  Dusky 
Cascade,  and  admired  its  romantic  wildncas. 
Pursuing  their  way,  they  wound  along  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  valley,  till  tbey  suddenly 
emerged  from  dense  shades  and  thickets  in  all 
the  disorderly  luxuriauce  of  nature,  into  a  grassy 
lawn,  from  which  they  caught  glimpses  here  and 
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there  of  wider  lawns,  and  of  hills  and  monn-h 
tains — but  only  glimpses  enough  to  excite  curios-  t  i 
ity,  until  they  suddenly  reached  the  brow  of  a  i 
turfy  hill,  crowned  with  a  tall  open  grove.  Here  t 
a  general  view  of  the  more  improved  parts  of  i 
the  valley  suddenly  burst  upon  the  night,  and  ; 
drew  an  exclamation  of  delight  from  Judith  and  i 
several  of  her  companions.  The  garden  and  ; 
bill  of  Glenview  were  seen  to  great  advantage  t 
across  the  low  grounds ;  on  the  right  were  the  < 
lake  and  meadow;  above  was  the  deep  glen  of 
Craggyhead  leading  the  eye  up  to  the  towering  * 
summit,  from  which  they  bad  looked  down  upon  j 
the  valley.  Descending  the  hill,  they  passed  » 
over  by  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  wound  up  by  I 
the  western  side  of  Glenview,  into  its  beautiful 
park,  through  which  they  came  forward  again  to  , 
the  house  on  its  brow,  aud  here  again  tbey  stopped  ; 
and  contemplated  with  admiration  the  best  of  all  , 
the  views  of  Seclusaval,  now  shining  in  its  glory, 
as  Baylor  said  it  should. 

Here  some  new  appearances  began  to  attract  , 
attention.    In  the  mouth  of  the  glen  below  the  ] 
garden,  half  concealed  by  a  grove  of  tall  trees, 
were  iwo  large  structures  newly  erected  to  ac- 
commodate the  numerous  company  invited  to  the  . 
festival.    The  one  was  a  large  shed  supported 
by  framed  pillars,  and  set  round  closely  with 
greeu  boughs  to  exclude  the  sun  and  wind.  This 
was  furnished  with  two  tables,  each  a  hundred 
feet  Ion; ;  and  in  the  rear,  the  smoke  and  the 
bustle  of  cookery  showed  that  the  tables  were  to 
be  used.    The  other  building,  though  a  tempo- 
rary structure,  was  formed  with  more  regard  to 
beauty  of  appearance ;  it  was  designed  for  such 
in-door  exercises  and  amusements,  as  might  be 
adapted  to  the  occasion.     I  shall  notice  this 
building  again.    It  was  called  the  Summer  Hall. 

Already  had  several  parties  of  guests  arrived, 
and  others  were  seen  coining  up  by  the  lake  side, 
in  carriages,  on  horses,  and  on  foot,  all  in  gay 
attire,  and  with  a  hilarity  of  movement  indicating 
that  they  were  pleased  and  seeking  pleasure. 
Wbeo  Judith  observed  these  appearances,  she 
inquired  whether  Mr.  Baylor  (whom  alone  she 
had  beard  spoken  of  as  residing  here,)  had  invited 
company  to  Seclusaval. 

•♦Miss  Judith,  pardon  us  (said  Mr.  Landnn.) 
for  not  having  told  you,  that  there  is  to  be  a  sum- 
mer festival  here  to-day.  We  were  invited  to 
partake  of  it,  aud  the  rest  of  us  agreed  not  to  tell 
you,  until  you  saw  the  valley,  because  we  wished 
to  give  you  an  agreeable  surprise."  "All  that  I 
have  seen  to-day,  (said  she,)  has  beeu  so  delight- 
fully surprising,  that  half  the  time  1  can  scarcely 
believe  my  own  senses,  but  suspect  that  I  am 
dreaming ;  every  thing  bears  so  much  the  ap- 
roarauce  of  enchantment."  "  There  is  a  sort  of 
enchantment  going  on  here,  (said  Mr.  L.)  The 


worthy  proprietor  of  this  valley,  has  converted 
it  into  an  enchanting  place ;  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  of  us  should  undergo  strange 
transformations  to-day.  1  think  that  you  are 
already  so  much  under  the  magic  influence,  that 
you  may  ere  night  be  converted  into  something 
that  you  think  not  of."  "  If  the  transformation 
you  speak  of,  (said  Judith  playfully,)  do  not  dis- 
solve the  sweet  visions  of  this  valley,  I  shall  not 
suffer  much."  "No  fear,  Miss  Judith,  (said  Mr. 
L-,  in  the  same  sportive  strain,)  I  think  the  en- 
chanter is  a  benevolent  one,  and  means  only  to 
give  us  pleasure ;  and  if  you  should  undergo  a 
change,  the  new  form  of  your  being  will  doubt- 
less be  a  happy  one." 

Now  Mr.  Baylor  came  out  to  the  great  tulip 
tree  under  which  they  stood,  and  invited  them 
into  the  house.  He  acted  the  landlord  on  this 
occasion  with  a  hearty  blunt  sincerity,  which 
made  up  for  a  little  want  of  refinement  in  the 
manner  of  his  kindness.  His  wife  and  daughter 
did  the  honors  of  the  house.  The  parlor  and 
library  had  been  fitted  up  handsomely  with  my 
holiday  furniture. 

When  the  party  entored  the  parlor,  they  found 
several  acquaintances  already  there.  Judith  was 
asked  to  play  on  the  piauo.  She  played  and 
sang  three  pieces  of  a  cheerful  character,  and  in 
the  best  style  of  her  unrivalled  execution.  She 
pronounced  the  instrument  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sweetly-toned  that  she  had  ever  played  upon.  I 
owed  her  a  dress  for  playing  in  my  house — and 
I  did  not  forget  to  pay  it  iu  due  time. 

The  company  were  now  joined  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  pastor,  who  whispered  a  word  iu  Judith's  ear, 
aud  tbcu  took  her  through  the  hall  into  the  libra- 
ry, where  he  handed  her  a  letter,  which  will  ex- 
plain itself.  She  begau  to  tremble  as  soon  as 
she  looked  at  the  inside.     She  read  as  follows : 

"  My  beloved  Judith, — Words  cannot  express 
my  joy  to  know  that  you  are  in  Carolina — un- 
married— and,  as  my  friend  thinks,  with  a  heart 
unchanged  towards  me.  He  informed  me  by 
what  means  he  had  extracted  the  dear  confession 
from  you.  He  has  also  given  me  the  outlines  of 
your  late  history.  Oh  how  my  heart  bled  to 
think  of  the  sorrows  of  my  long  lost  Judith  !  But 
you  were  not  to  blame  for  despairing  of  my  love, 
when  I  was  so  unfortunate  in  the  transmission 
of  my  letters.  But  thrice  happy  shall  I  now  be, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  see  you,  to  renew  my 
suit  in  person,  to  press  my  long-wept-for  bride 
to  my  panting  bosom  once  more,  and  to  solicit  a 
speedy  consummation  of  my  ardent  wish  to  call 
you  mine  by  every  boly  tie,  and  then  to  do  what 
mnn  can  do  to  secure  us  from  future  separation 
and  chauge  for  life.    I  am  present  at  this  summer 
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festival,  and  wait  jour  permission  Tor  an  inter- 


view. 


xv.  o.' 


Here  was  a  new  surprise — she  had  not  sus- 
pected that  I  was  in  the  neighborhood.  She  was 
affected  to  tears  by  the  intelligence;  but  they  were 
not  tears  of  grief.  She  handed  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilton.  "Shall  I  read  it,  Miss  Bensaddi?"  "If 
you  please;  1  am  so  bewildered  with  surprises 
and  unexpected  delights  to-day,  that  I  cannot 


during  three  weeks,  that  I  might  now  enjoy  it, 
and  make  her  enjoy  it  the  more.    How  I  trem- 
bled with  excessive  emotion,  when  I  opened  the 
door  of  ray  bed  chamber  behind  the  library,  and 
saw  hersitting  with  her  side  towards  me,  and  her 
head  recliuing  on  the  back  of  the  chair.    I  could 
see  a  tremor  agitating  her  frame  also.  When 
she  was  aware  of  my  approach,  she  looked  up 
with  a  look  of  indescribable  feeling— then  she 
started  up  with  an  inarticulate  cry  of  joy.  We 
trust  my  own  judgment.    Advise  me,  my  friend,  j  met.    Let  silence  cover  what  no  language  can 
respecting  the  subject  of  that  letter."    Giving ;  express.    Reader,  thy  lot  hath  been  a  rare  one, 
the  letter  a  hasty  glance,  he  said,  "Miss  Judith, ;  if  ever  thou  did'st  feel  in  one  hour's  concentrated 
you  now  have  from  himself  the  anient  avowal  of  delight,  a  full  equivalent  for  years  of  dreary  ab- 
unchanged  affection.    You  see  the  impatience  sencc  and  of  hopeless  sorrow, 
of  his  feelings,  and  the  fear  that  delay  may  in- 1    How  long  it  was  ere  we  could  speak.  I  cannot 
terpose  some  obstacle  to  his  wishes.    But  before  tell;  perhaps  fifteen  minutes.    My  first  words 
I  advise  you  what  to  answer  him,  I  must  know  j  were,  "Oh,  my  long-lost — my  recovered — my 
the  exact  state  of  your  heart.    Answer  me  unre- ;  dearest  Judith— will  you  now  be  mine  ?"  She 
aervedly,  my  dear  friend.    Do  you  love  Mr.  G.  j  struggled  for  utterance  a  moment,  and  replied, 
with  such  affection  as  would,  in  ordinary  circum- 1  »My  heart  was  yours  long  ago.  and  is,  and  will 
stances,  muke  you  freely  consent  to  marry  him  ?"  '  be,  while  I  live.    But  my  beloved  friend,  if  I  be 
"  I  must  in  candor  confess  that  I  do — my  affec- ;  a  bride,  I  must  now  be  a  dowerless  bride." 
tion  for  Mr.  G.  is  entire— he  still  possesses  all  my  \  "None  the  less  precious  for  that,  my  dear  Ju- 
heart."    "  Well,  then,  as  the  mutual  friend  and  dith — if  any  thing,  more  precious  to  my  heart  on 
confidant  of  both  parties.  1  give  you  this  advice  :  that  very  account.    We  shall  not  be  destitute  of 
That  you  tempt  not,  by  needless  delay,  the  Be-  the  comforts  of  life.    God  has  blessed  my  exer- 
nign  Providence  which  now  smiles  upon  your  lions,  and  we  can  trust  Him  for  the  future.  So 
destiny.    Open  your  heart  at  once  to  Mr.  G.,  as  1  my  love,  do  not  refuse  me  because  you  have  em- 
he  has  done  to  you;  and  when  he  pleads  for  a  braced  a  noble  poverty  from  the  best  of  motives, 
speedy  consummation  of  your  uniou,  yield,  my  joh,  let  me  call  you  mine  without  delay — mine  by 
friend — make  no  delay  beyond  what  duty  and  the  holiest  ties."    "I  will,  my  frieud,  without 
necessity  may  seem  to  require.    Thwart  not  the  unnecessary  delay."     "Thank  God  for  that 
ardent  wish  of  one  who  is  worthy  of  you  and  answer.    Lot  it  be  this  day  then,  my  Judith — this 
seeks  ouly  your  happiness;  and  be  not  iuatten-  blessed  day,  while  heaven  and  earth  are  smiling 
tlve  to  the  hand  of  God  so  manifestly  pointing  upon  us."    "This  day,  my  friend  !    We  are  not 
out  the  way  to  this  happy  marriage."    "  Yes,  prepared."      Better  prepared  in  respect  to  cx- 
(said  she,  with  deep  emotion.)  I  see  more  and  temal  circumstances  than  you  are  aware  of.  I 
more  the  evident  tokens  of  God's  will  in  the  pre-  have  been  preparing  these  three  weeks,  and  all 
sent  extraordinary  crisis.    I  would  bo  blind  to  is  ready,  if  my  Judith's  heart  is  ready."  "My 
my  own  good,  and  most  wickedly  ungrateful  to  heart  is  always  ready— but  we  are  here  as  Mr. 
my  Divine  Benefactor,  if  I  could  yield  now  to  a  Baylor's  guests,  upon  a  very  different  occasion, 
prudish  delicacy,  rather  than  to  the  force  of  such  and  I  never  saw  him  till  this  day."    "My  Judith, 
extraordinary  and  Divinely  ordered  circumstau-  Mr.  Baylor  has  been  preparing  for  our  marriage 
cos.    Oh,  my  friend,  how  grateful  should  I  be  to  to-day,  on  the  condition  that  I  could  gain  your 
the  kind  Parent  of  all — how  much  do  I  need  ,  at  consent.    Yes,  my  love,  I  confess  that  I  meant 
this  critical  moment,  His  good  spirit  to  guide  my  to  take  you  by  surprise,  and  if  I  could,  to  woo 
actions.    Pray  and  give  thanks  for  me,  my  dear  and  win  you  to  my  arras  this  sweet  festal  day, 
friend."    She  fell  instantly  npon  her  knees.  Mr.  [while  life  is  young  and  our  joy  is  fresh— while 
D.  also  prostrated  himself,  and  performed  in  a  woods  are  green,  while  roses  bloom,  aud  every 
low  voice  the  devotional  exercise  that  she  re-  star  of.  Heaven  shines  auspiciously  upon  us. 
quested.  I  Forgive  me,  dear  Judith,  for  iutcndiug  to  sur- 

When  this  was  concluded,  Judith  appeared  I  prise  you  thus— I  meant  to  givo  pleasure— I  trust 
calmer,  and  consented  to  let  Mr.  D.  inform  me  \  that  I  am  not  giving  pain."  "No,  my  belovod 
that  she  was  prepared  for  the  interview.    He  friend — I  seem  all  this  day  to  he  in  a  delirious 


came  out,  and  locking  after  him  tho  door  that 
opened  into  the  hall,  he  gave  me  the  signal,  and 
I  passed  into  the  library  through  another  room. 
I  bad  deuied  myself  an  iuterview  with  Judith, 


ecstasy — to  meet  with  you,  to  find  you  as  I  do, 
w  ith  all  the  freshness  and  the  warmth  of  the  af- 
fection that  once  gave  me  such  delight— alas !  so 
fleeting,  and  so  soon  followed  by  years  of  afflic- 
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tioo,  that  left  me  a  poor  orphau  remnant  of  my 
family,  But  this  hour  has  made  me  compensa- 
tion." "Then  crown  my  happiness,  dear  Judith, 
by  permitting  me  to  lead  you  to  the  altar.  "  I 
refuse  uothing,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  grant;  but  my  services  as  a  teacher  are 
engaged  to  Mr.  Danforth."  "  That  too  is  pro- 
vided for,  my  dear  Judith.  Mr.  D.  was  con- 
snlted  about  my  schemes  to  wiu  you  to-day;  he 
would  have  released  you  at  all  events,  if  you  had 
consented  ;  but  I  sent  to  Columbia,  and  have  on- 
gaged  him  a  teacher  there;  so  that  all  is  ready." 
"  The  occasion  is  very  sudden  ;  I  am  in  a  mourn- 
ers garb."  "  Is  that  the  only  remaiuiug  difficul- 
ty, my  love?"  "  I  do  not  now  think  of  any 
other;  and  1  am  not  disposed  to  multiply  diffi- 
culties. If  you  can  remove  this,  or  if  you  think 
it  of  no  importance,  then  I  yield  to  your  desire." 
"Heaven  bless  my  dear  bride— now  I  am  happy. 
Walk  with  me.  my  lovo." 

80  saying  I  took  her  arm,  and  led  her  through 
my  bed  chamber  to  a  large  closet  at  the  end  of 
it.    There  I  opened  a  wardrobe  and  discovered 
to  her  three  complete  dresses,  made  secretly  after 
her  measure.  Sue  and  chastely  elegant,  with 
every  appendage  needful  to  fit  her  out  complete- 
ly.   *•  Here  are  the  wedding  garments,  my  sweet 
bride  ;  take  your  choice;  I  will  send  Alias  Bay- 
lor to  your  assistance.    I  give  you — let  me  see — 
h  is  now  half-past  eleven.    I  give  you  an  hour 
to  meet  me  with  your  bridesmaids  down  at  the 
Summer  Hall,  where  Mr.  YVilsou  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  our  hy menial  vows.  Now, 
love,  •  One  kind  kiss  before  we  part*  for  an  hour." 
With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  she  gave  what  I  asked— 
then  dropping  ou  a  chair,  her  face  all  covered 
with  blushes,  she  hid  her  modest  confusion  with 
ber  handkerchief,  as  I  left  the  room.  Immedi- 
ately I  sent  Miss  Baylor  and  a  servant  to  the 
closet,  aud  hastened  up  stairs  to  equip  myself 
for  the  happy  occasiou. 

I  was  ready  in  half  the  time  allotted  to  my 
bride,  and  went  with  my  attendants  down  to  the 
Summer  Hall,  to  see  the  sports  of  the  company. 
Some  were  walking  through  the  garden;  some 
were  sailing  on  the  lake  in  pretty  boats;  some 
fishing  on  the  bank;  some  strolling  among  the 
lawns  and  groves,  and  others  listening  in  the 
Summer  Hall  to  a  band  of  musicians,  and  pre- 
luding for  the  expected  dance.  The  Hall  had  a 
plank  floor  aud  seats  rising  behind  each  other  ou 
three  sides,  leaving  the  middle  space  unoccupied. 
The  vault  of  the  roof,  and  the  walls  were  lite- 
rally covered  with  branches  of  evergreens, 
wreathed  and  festooned,  and  adorned  with 
flowers,  especially  roses,  which  were  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  diffused  sweet  odors  through  the 
surrounding  air.  Pots  with  living  shrubs  and 
plants  of  various  bloom,  were  set  round  ou 


shelves  within,  and  outside  at  the  broad  entrance 
to  the  Hall,  where  a  verdant  bower  served  as  a 
rustic  vestibule  to  the  Hall. 

Fifteen  miuutes  after  twelve,  the  sound  of  a 
bugle  called  in  the  scattered  parties.  At  half 
past  twelve  the  bugle  sounded  again,  and  imme- 
diately a  company  of  young  ladies  in  white 
robes  left  the  house  ou  the  hill,  and  winding  down 
through  the  garden  approached  the  Hall.  When 
they  eutered  the  flowery  vestibule,  they  furled 
their  parasols,  opened  their  thick  array,  and  dis- 
covered in  their  midst  my  lovely  bride,  blushing 
through  her  lace  veil,  and  radiant  with  all  the 
charms  of  her  extraordinary  beauty.  When 
I  saw  her  now  iu  her  bridal  habit,  every  feature 
expressive  of  the  high-toned  emotions  of  this  to 
her  surprising  day,  1  vowed  in  my  heart  that  she 
never  bad  looked  so  transceudantly  sweet  and 
interesting. 

I  took  ber  hand,  as  she  stole  a  furtive  glance 
at  me,  and  led  her  to  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
where  Mr.  Wilson  in  five  minutes  received  our 
solemn  vows,  and  pronounced  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction. 

Iustantly  a  joyful  shout  rang  through  the  as- 
sembly; the  hand  struck  up  hymeuial  airs;  and 
when  I  had  seated  my  bride  00  a  chair  in  the 
midst  of  the  floor,  our  joyful  friends  pressed  for- 
ward to  congratulate  us.  No  sooner  was  this 
customary  token  of  good  will  given  us,  than  a 
trained  band  of  singers  from  the  village  below, 
headed  as  usual  by  their  music  master,  Phil  Glea- 
son,  rose  from  their  seats,  and  sang  with  great 
spirit  the  following  stanzas  : 

Human  life  is  like  the  year, 

Sometimes  cold  and  dreary. 
Forcing  many  a  bitter  tear 

From  the  sad  and  weary; 
But  the  storm  will  overblow — 
Blossoms  follow  clouds  of 


Sore,  O  bride,  thy  trials  past, 
Long  and  deep  thy  mourning, 

Brighter  days  hove  come  at  last, 
Summer  is  returning; 

Ro*y  Summer  bids  thee  hsil, 

Welcome  to  her  lovely  vale. 

Smiling  see  the  breezy  lake, 
Smiling  see  the  meadows, 

Wood  and  lawn  and  tangled  brake 
Smile  with  twinkling  shndows  : 

E'en  old  Craggy  head  above 

Smiles  upon  thy  wedded  love. 

Now  attend,  ye  festive  throng, 

Join  the  coronation, 
Join  the  chorus  of  the  song, 
Shout  with  gratulation  : 


Bring  the  wreath,  the  bride 
Queen  of  fair  Sedusaval. 

Bring  the  wreath,  Sic. 
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While  the  singers  repeated  the  last  couplet. 
Miss  Laodou,  with  the  other  fair  attendants  of 
the  bride,  came  forward  with  something  con- 
cealed in  a  basket.  She  first  stooped  and  whis- 
pered a  word  to  Judith  ;  then  opening  the  basket, 
she  took  out  a  beautifully  twined  cbaplet  of  roses 
and  evergreens,  and  put  it  on  her  head.  This 
action  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  the 
whole  assembly.  Judith,  with  her  usual  grace 
and  dignity,  but  with  tears  of  sensibility  in  her 
eyes,  now  rose  and  made  her  acknowledgments 
to  the  company;  she  thanked  them  roost  feel- 
ingly for  the  ardent  welcome  they  gave  her,  and 
for  the  sympathy  which  they  manifested  in  her 
most  unexpected  but  nevertheless,  as  she  said, 
most  happy  marriage.  "  I  tbank  my  dear  young 
friends  too,  for  the  complimentary  coronation  with 
which  they  have  honored  me.  Though  it  be  but 
a  fading  crown  of  roses,  it  is  so  much  the  more 
appropriate  to  one,  whose  royal  dignity  on  this 
festive  occasion  will  so  soon  pass  away.  But 
oh!  how  shall  I  express  the  emotions  which  the 
surprising  and  delightful  occurrences  of  this  day 
have  raised  withiu  mo !  I  can  only  say,  dear 
friends  and  strangers,  may  God  give  you  all  a 
crown  that  will  uever  fade  away."  She  then  re- 
sumed her  seat,  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  feel- 
ings from  overcoming  her. 

Now,  I  must  inform  the  render,  that  I  was  my- 
self taken  by  surprise,  when  this  enrouation 
scene  was  acted.  It  was  no  part  of  my  plot,  but 
an  underplot  contrived  by  Gleason  and  other 
friends,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  express  their 
good  will,  and  to  give  me  a  taste  of  the  surprise 
that  I  was  so  liberally  dealing  out  to  my  bride. 
I  thanked  them  for  their  good  intention;  but 
was  afraid  that  it  was  carrying  the  matter  a  little 
too  far.    However,  it  went  off  very  happily. 

Soon  after  this,  the  bugle  sounded  to  dinner. 
Mr.  Dan  forth  conducted  the  bride  to  the  dining 
arbor,  where  two  long  tables  were  filled  with 
guests.  The  dinner,  though  not  sumptuous,  was 
excellent,  as  the  company  seemed  to  think ;  for 
they  complimented  their  entertainer  by  partaking 
plentifully  of  bis  fare.  When  nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  drink  wine  and  other  mild 
beverages,  (for  no  ardent  spirit  was  used,)  Mr. 
Landon,  who  presided  at  the  first  table,  called 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  "Attention,  gentlemen  and 
ladies!  I  have  a  toast  to  propose;  after  I  have 
repeated  it,  let  all  who  join  iu  the  sentiment  drink 
standing  'Long  life  and  happiness  to  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  of  Seclusaval.'*  Instantly 
the  whole  company  rose,  and  after  they  had  drank, 
spontaneously  gave  three  cheers.  I  rose  and 
made  a  short  speech,  and  gave  my  own  toast  in 
complimeut  to  the  company;  but  neither  the 
speech  nor  the  toast  are  here  recorded. 

Now  Baylor,  who  presided  at  the  other  tabic, 


sprang  up  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  shouted, 
"  Drink  to  my  toast :  '  The  sweet  rose  of  Seclu- 
saval !  long  may  she  bloom  aud  flourish  here.' 
Nine  cheers,  my  friends."  And  nine  cheers  made 
the  valley  ring  again.  After  some  less  particu- 
lar toasts  were  given,  the  company  rose  from  the 
table  and  returned  to  the  Summer  Hall,  where 
music  and  dancing  began  to  delight  those  who 
were  fond  of  the  amusement,  whilst  others  tie- 
took  themselves  to  whatsoever  they  liked  best. 
A  party  of  us  embarked  on  the  lake  and  made  a 
visit  to  the  Echoing  Glen,  where  we  seemed  at 
once  to  have  got  into  another  sort  of  region — a 
region  of  the  shadow  of  death.  When  we 
sounded  the  bugle  io  this  dark,  cool  recess,  it 
seemed  as  if  ten  thousand  shrill-mouthed  demons 
had  set  up  a  yell.  This  romantic  spot  drew  seve- 
ral exclamations  of  delight  from  Judith.  When 
we  returned  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  we  saw  all 
manner  of  sports  going  on,  and  every  one  ap- 
pearing to  be  delighted  withtho  festival.  About 
twenty  of  my  friend*  now  occupied  the  parlor  of 
my  house,  where  music  on  the  piano  and  plea- 
saut  conversation  beguiled  tbe  time. 

After  awhile  we  began  to  disperse  ourselves 
in  little  parties  over  tbe  adjacent  grounds,  as 
choice  or  accident  directed.  Some  strolled 
through  the  parks  and  lawns;  some  into  the  wild 
glen  under  Craggyhead ;  some  into  the  garden 
below  the  house;  while  others  found  their  way 
into  the  labarinthine  walks  of  the  wilderness,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  by  the  bouse.  Here  densely 
matted  shrubs,  vines  and  trees,  were  penetrated 
by  shady  avenues,  leading  irregularly,  sometime* 
to  little  plots  of  open  ground,  from  which  glimpses 
could  be  caught  of  mountain,  bill,  and  lake  ; 
sometimes  to  wide  lofty  arcades  of  tall  acacia 
or  magnolia  trees,  festooned  and  canopied  with 
luxuriant  viues.  Of  all  the  spots  in  this  roman- 
tic wilderness,  tbe  most  cbarmiug  was  a  knoll  on 
.the  bill  side  uear  tbe  garden.  The  margin  of 
this  knoll  was  overgrown  with  an  impenetrable 
thicket  of  hawthorns,  pyracanthas,  eglantines, 
and  rose  bushes.  Within  this  thorny  cincture 
was  a  labyrinth  of  Paphian  bowers,  formed  of 
every  beautiful  and  blooming  species  of  vines 
and  trees.  In  the  centre  was  a  small  woodea 
temple,  circular  in  shape,  opeu  at  tbe  sides,  but 
covered  with  a  dome.  In  tbe  centre  of  tbe  tem- 
ple, a  fountain  spouted  its  tiny  jet  so  high,  that 
the  water  fell  back  in  a  fino  white  spray  into  a 
gravelly  basin,  aud  ran  off  by  a  winding  channel 
into  tbe  garden. 

To  this  charming  retreat  I  finally  led  my  sweet 
wife  alone,  through  an  entrance  so  covered  with 
foliage  and  pondeut  vine  branches,  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  one  not  acquainted  with  it.  I  first 
conducted  her  round  the  sylvan  bowers,  all  ver- 
dant, bloomiug  and  fragrant.    We  theu  entered 
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the  little  temple,  and  having  seated  ourselves  at 
one  side,  amoug  wreaths  of  clematis  and  china 
roses,  we  looked  awhile  in  silence  at  the  foun- 
tain, which  would  shoot  up  its  foaming  jet  for 
a  minute,  and  then  cease  for  an  equal  space  of 
time. 

"  Woll,  my  dear  wife,  (said  I  at  last.)  you  have 
now  seen  enough  of  Seclusaval  to  express  your 
opinion  of  it.  How  do  you  like  it  ?"  "Like  it! 
why  my  dear  husband,  it  is  the  most  charming 
place  in  the  world :  such  a  sweet  image  of  para- 
dise !  such  a  nurse  of  pure  and  holy  feelings ! 
None  but  the  virtuous  and  devout  should  ever 
dwell  amidst  such  delightful  tokens  of  Divino 


SPIRITS  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  FAKNT  FIELDITtO. 

Oh,  oft  they're  Bitting;  round  me,  the  Spirit  a  of  the  Past, 
They  at  a  word— a  look— a  tone— come  thronging  thick 
and  fast, — 

A  long-forgotten  melody— a.  breath  upon  tbe  chain 
Thar  bind*  me  to  their  shadowy  forma,  will  bring  them 
back  again. 

They  come  upon  the  morning,  when  tbe  first  streaks  of 
dawn 

Steal  faintly  o'er  the  woodlands  and  flower-enamelled 
lawn, 


heauty  and  goodness.    To  have  spent  one  day —  And  as  I  lie  half-dreaming  they  whisper  in  my  ear, 


my  happy  wedding  day— in  so  sweet  a  place, 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  mo  whilst  I  live :  and  to 
visit  this  charming  Seclusaval,  even  once  a  year, 
will  add  to  my  enjoymeut  of  a  resideuce  in  this 
beautiful  country." 

44  Once  a  year,  my  love,  do  you  say  ?— Is  that 
all  ?  Do  you  not  remember  the  toasts  at  dinner, 
and  the  coronation  in  the  Summer  Hal)?— Are 
you  not  installed  queen  of  this  valley?" 

44  Yes,  my  husband,  (said  she,  looking  up  ia 
my  face,)  I  remember  tbe  complimeutary  toasts  J  ^->el 

ami  ™ ™. .    i  r  I.      u       j  °  lime  was  when  by  the  woodland,  at  dawn  you  loved  to 

anil  corouatjons :    I  felt  ashamed  on  my  owa  Btniy> 

account,  that  Iso  little  deserved  the  compliments  To  pluck  the  dewy  daisies  that  bloomed  around  the  way." 
bestowed  on  me:  but  when  I  remembered  that 


The  wild  bee  and  the  lark  are  up,  why  lie  you  sleeping 
here!" 

Aad  then  they  (urn  their  voices  to  soft  and  gentle  lays 
Of  Jay  and  Hope  and  Innocence,  and  childhood's  sun 
days, 

When  to  exist  wasio  be  blest  and  the  young  heart  ran  o'er 
With  the  first  freshness  of  delight— ah,  dream  to  come  no 
more! 

41  The  summer  flowers  bloom  fair,"  sing  they,  44  fast  by 

tbe  mountain  side, — 
The  butterfly  is  roaming  there  in  all  his  summer  pride, — 


you  were  the  real  object  of  them  all,  I  rejoiced 
at  sucb  striking  proofs  of  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion of  your  friends :  and  especially  of  Mr.  Bay- 
lor, who  is  evideutly  delighted  with  his  own  gen- 
erosity in  giving  you  a  wedding  feast  amidst  the 
tbousand  beauties  of  bis  valley.  He  must  be  a 
devoted  friend  of  yours." 

44 He  is,  my  dear;  but  he  ought  to  be  my 
friend,  for  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  my  sweet 
wife,  that  Mr.  Baylor  is  my  steward." 

She  gave  me  a  sudden  look  of  surprise  and 
doubt :  44  What  did  you  say,  my  husband  ?  Mr. 
Baylor  your  steward  ?  Are  you  serious  ?"  44  Yes, 

love,  I  have  reserved  this  surprise  for  the  last.  —They  whisper  of  dreams  that  haunted  me  as  I  lay  sleep- 

'  ing  there, — 

Angelic  beings  with  golden  wings  that  fanned  the  fragrant 
air — 

Wakening  it  into  melody,— a  spirit-stirring  strain — 
Oh,  gentle  Spirits  of  tbo  Past!  breathe 
again ! 


— I  dream  again — and  round  me  sweet  forms,  mucet  faces 
come, 

And  through  the  glen  and  wildwood  with  them  I  seem  to 
roam, 

And  sounds  of  childish  laughter  ring  out  upon  mine  ear, 
Sweet  Spirits  of  tbe  shadowy  Past!  k  is  your  voice  I 
bear. 

They  come  upon  the  noontide  and  whisper  soft  and  low 
Of  tiny  feet  that  pressed  the  sod  where  the  purple  violets 
grow, 

And  of  joy-wearied  little  ones  who  laid  them  there  to 
rent, — 

The  fragrant  flowers  beneath  their  feet  aad  beads  on  the 
green  earth's  breast. 


I  have  now  to  tell  you,  that  among  all  the  de 
lightful  events  of  this  day,  I  deem  it  not  the  least 
that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  your  home ; 
for  the  compliments  paid  you  to-day  were  all  true 
and  appropriate :  you  are  the  bride  and  the  mis- 
treae  ol  Seclusaval."  As  I  spoke,  her  eyes, 
which  were  still  fixed  on  mine,  hegau  to  moisten  ; 
the  tide  of  emotion  rose  aud  colored  her  cheek: 
the  fulness  of  ber  heart  was  such  as  that  for  some 
time  she  could  not  utter  a  word:  she  fell  on  my 
breast,  and  presently  sobbed  out,  44 1  have  suf- 
fered many  afflictions,  and  deserved  them  all; 

but  now  kind  Heaven  has  overpowered  my  heart  Tbe  loved,  the  beautiful,  the  dead— peopling  the  earth 
with  blessings."  J      and  air, 

And  I,  a  shadow  of  myself,  seem  floating  with  tbem  there— 

Vol.  XVII-22 


They  come  upon  tbe  twilight  when  summer  dew  descends, 
And  from  each  fairy  chalice  which  to  its  influence  bends, 
The  Spirits  aye  are  singing  of  flowers  that  slept  at  night, 
But  waked  not  with  the  morning  uor  in  the  noonday  light. 

They  come  npon  the  twilight  in  music's  mournful  strain, 
Whose  mystic  measure*  thrill  my  soul  till  it  beholds  again 
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Drinking  each  angel-melody  (ill  every  silvery  tone 
Awakes  within  my  throbbing  breast  an  answer  to  its  own  ; 
Be  it  a  »igh,  the  sound  of  sons;,  or  laiifrbter  soft  and  low. 
My  heart  vibrates  to  every  strain  as  the  sweet  numbers 
flow. 


They  come  upon  the  evening  when  on  the  balmy  air 
Tbe  vesper  bell  is  pealing— "  Lo!  'tis  the  hourof  prayer." 
Aod  from  the  pole  stars  bending,  they  softly  whisper— 
"  Come ! 

Tbe  good,  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  are  in  this  heavenly 


They  come  upon  the  midnight  and  whisper  me  in  dreams 
Of  ghastly  marble  urns  whereon  tbe  fitful  moonlight 
gleams,— 

Of  willow  branches  bending  over  a  grassy  bed — 
Of  dark  uighl-dcwa  descending  upon  some  loved  one's 
head. 


Again  the  vision  changes  and  happy  faces 
Around  my  bed  like  those  that  cheered  my 

sunny  home, — 
The  »ame,  yet  still  more  heavenly,  and  they  sing  sweet 

soogs  of  rest. 
Until  i  seem  to  fall  asleep  upon  my  mother's  breast. 

Oft,  oft  they're  flitting  round  roe,  the  Spirits  of  the  Past— 
At  muruing,  mid-day,  mid-uight,  their  mystic  spells  they 
cost 

Around  my  saddened  spirit,  till  it  doth  strangely  long 
To  sigh  its  very  self  away  and  join  the  shadowy  throng. 

 County,  Va. 


THE  MORMONS/ 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  very  entertain- 
ing and  well  written  "  History  of  tbe  Mormons,"  puLIUh- 
•d  in  tbe  Messenger  for  November,  1848,  in  which  the 
crimen  and  follies  of  that  remarkable  people  were  so  pow- 
erfully summed  up  by  one  who  had  been  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  them.  The  following  paper,  which 
comes  to  us  from  a  highly  intelligent  gentlemen  of  our 
State,  will  appear  in  somewhat  lively  contrast  with  the 
"  History,"  but  as  it  has  direct  reference  to  a  recent  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  and  embodies  some  further  information 
with  regard  to  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  since  their 
removal  to  California,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  to  our 
readers  fceliug  satisfied  that  they  will  read  it  with  iute- 


ln  the  present  condition  of  Christendom  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  religion  by  a  prophet, 
claiming  for  himself  a  divine  commission  and  the 
power  of  performing  miracles,  and  sustaining  his 
authority  by  the  production  of  a  Revelation, 
miraculously  preserved  aod  disclosed,  at  the  6rst 
glance  might  be  considered  an  absurdity,  the  re- 

"Thk  Mormoms.  A  DUcour$r  deliver  al  before  the  Hit- 
tor  ical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  March  26th,  1850,  by 
Thomas  L.  Kase.  Philadelphia:  1850. 


suit  of  knavery  and  credulity,  that  at  most  would 
be  confined  to  a  few  dupes,  soon  to  pass  away 
among  the  forgotten  and  unimportant  events  of 
the  day.  But  a  differeut  fate  appears  to  await 
the  Mormous,  or  as  they  call  themselves  tbe  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  The  sects  that  are  perpetually 
branching  off  from  the  different  christian  churches, 
profess  only  modi6cations  of  the  same  creed,  and 
while  they  assert  uo  visible  supernatural  interpo- 
sition in  their  own  exclusive  behalf,  acknowledge 
in  all  essentials  the  leading  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  adore  the  same  holy  author 
of  a  common  religion.  Their  secessions  owe 
their  origin  cither  to  questions  of  church  govern- 
ment, which  are  of  expedience,  and  concerning 
which  views  may  he  taken  widely  different,  yet 
equally  correct,  or  to  subtle  doctriual  refinements, 
that  are  generally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  elude 
the  distinct  apprehension  of  tbe  understanding, 
and  may  be  termed  the  metaphysics  of  rcligiou; 
and  however  hostile  these  sects  may  be  towards 
each  other,  they  all  concur  in  extending  the  li^ht 
and  blessing  of  the  Gospel  and  doing  the  will  of 
their  master.  But  the  Mormous  are  isolated. 
Separated  from  every  other  class  of  christians, 
(for  they  acknowledge  the  Saviour,)  they  have 
their  own  prophet  and  martyrs,  their  miracles, 
and  tbe  Holy  Book  seut  from  Heaven,  to  dictate 
their  faith  aud  to  prescribe  their  duties.  Nor  have 
they  been  wantiug  in  persecutions,  so  necessary 
to  support  tbe  preteusions  of  a  new  faith  to  a 
divine  origin. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  tbeir  tenets  or  claims  to  sanctity,  but  to 
call  the  attentiou  of  our  readers  to  tbe  highly  in- 
teresting pamphlet  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of 
our  article. 

The  celebrated  Mormon  temple  at  Nauvoo, 
was,  and  though  shorn  of  its  splendor,  still  is, 
the  admiration  of  all  who  navigate  the  beautiful 
waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Seated  ou 
an  eminence  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  clear 
broad  river,  its  white  columns  shine,  as  if  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  tbe  elegance  of  its  form  aod 
proportions,  give  it,  at  a  little  distauce,  tbe  ap- 
pearauco  of  an  edifice  raised  by  Grecian  art  in 
its  happiest  days.  Here  they  bad  hoped  to 
found  the  seat  of  that  Empire  which  was  to  ex- 
tend over  tbe  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  which  it 
is  the  centre,  a  true  faith  and  social  institutions, 
more  as  they  fancied  in  accordance  with  equal 
rights  and  cooducive  to  the  perfectibility  of  mau 
than  bad  ever  before  been  conceived.  But  these 
dreams  were  soon  dispelled.  They  found  it  im- 
possible to  live  in  harmony  with  tbe  rough  popu- 
lation that  surrounded  them.  Faults,  there  prob- 
ably were  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  vain  to  inquire 
who  were  the  aggressors.  Opposed  in  habits,  man- 
ners, modes  of  life  and  religion,  it  is  no  wonder 
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that  violent  animosities  soon  existed  between  I  gone  from  his  work-bench  nod  shaving*,  hit  un- 


them.    Iu  that  uuscttled  state  of  society  where 
the  arm  of  the  law  is  always  feelile,  a  kind  of 
border  warfare  was  kept  up,  accompanied  by 
robberies  and  murders,  which  would  have  led  to 
the  complete  subjugation  or  extermination  of  the 
weaker  party.    The  Mormons  being  outnum- 
bered and  pursued  with  unrelenting  ferocity, 
their  prophet  Joseph,  better  known  as  Joe  Smith, 
was  placed  by  the  civil  authorities,  for  protec- 
tion, as  the  version  is,  in  the  jail  of  Carthage,  in 
Hancock  County,  where  on  the  27th  Joue,  1847. 
be  and  his  brother  were  murdered  by  a  brutal 
mob.    A  truce  was  made  with  their  persecutors 
nod  a  reasonable  time  was  to  he  allowed  them 
for  choosing  a  resting-place  in  the  distant  West, 
and  for  disposing  of  their  property  before  they 
migrated  to  their  new  dnmicil.    The  greater  part 
bad  proceeded  on  their  journey  in  the  spring  of 
1844i,  leaving  a  few  to  close  their  concerns  at 
Nauvoo,  when  the  people  of  Illinois  became  im- 
patient of  delay  and  doubtful  if  the  Mormons 
were  sincere  in  their  intention  to  remove.  Ex- 
cited by  renewed  acts  of  violence  on  both  sides, 
in  organized  mob  made  a  regular  attack  on  them 
with  artillery,  and  after  killing  numbers,  forever 
expelled  the  survivors  from  their  holy  seat. 
These  acts  of  slaughter  and  oppression  had  just 
been  perpetrated  when  the  writer  of  the  address, 
in  September,  1846,  first  visited  the  scene  which 
he  describes  in  the  followiug  passage  : 


"I 

journey,  w 


descending  the  last  hillside  upon  my 
hen  a  landscape  in  delightful  contrast 


finished  sash  and  casing.  Fresh  bark  was  in 
the  tanner's  vat,  and  the  fresh-chopped  lightwt  od 
stood  piled  agaiusl  the  baker's  oven.  Tbe  hla«  k« 
smith's  shop  was  cold ;  but  his  coal  heap  aud 
ladling  pool  and  crooked  water  born  were  all 
(here,  as  if  he  had  jus'  gone  off  for  a  holiday. 
No  work  people  anywhere  looked  to  know  my 
errand.  If  I  went  into  the  gardens,  rlinkiug  the 
wicket-latch  loudly  after  me,  to  pull  the  uiary- 
golds,  heart's-ease  aud  lady-slippers,  and  draw  a 
drink  with  the  water  soddeu  well-bucket  aud  its 
unisy  chain  ;  or,  knocking  off  with  my  stick  the 
tall  heavy-headed  dahlias  and  sunflowers,  hunted 
over  the  beds  for  cucumbers  and  love-apples. — 
no  one  called  out  to  me  from  any  opened  win- 
dow, or  dog  sprang  forward  to  bark  au  alaim. 
I  could  have  supposed  tbe  people  hiddeu  in  tbe 
bouses,  but  the  doors  were  uufasteued;  and  when 
at  last  I  timidly  entered  them,  I  found  dead  aehrs 
white  u*"on  the  hearths,  and  had  to  tread  a  tip- 
toe, as  if  walking  down  the  aisle  of  a  country 
church,  to  avoid  rousing  irreverent  echoes  from 
the  naked  floors. 

"  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  was  tbe  city 
grave-yard.  But  there  was  no  record  of  Plague 
there,  nor  did  it  iu  anywise  differ  much  from 
other  Protestant  American  cemeteries.  Some 
of  the  mounds  were  not  lone  sodded  :  some  of 
the  stones  were  newly  set,  their  dates  recent, 
aud  their  black  inscriptions  glossy  in  the  mason's 
hardly  dried  lettering  iuk.  Beyond  the  grave- 
yard, out  in  the  fields,  I  saw.  in  one  spot  hard  by 
where  the  fruited  boughs  of  a  young  orchard  had 
been  roughly  torn  down,  the  still  smouldering 
embers  of  a  barbecue  fire,  that  had  been  con- 
structed of  rails  from  the  fencing  around  it.  It 
was  the  latest  sign  of  life  there.  Fields  upon 
fields  of  heavy-headed  yellow  grain  lay  rotting 


lv»Ve  upon  my  view.  Half  encircled  by  a  bend  ""gathered  upon  the  ground.  No  one  was  at 
of  tbe  river  a  beautiful  city  lay  glitteriug  iu  the  '  "a"'1  to  tak<*  10  ,nci'r  rich  harvest.  As  far  as  the 
fresh  moraiug  sun;  its  bright  new  dwellings,  set ■  eve  couM  re«ch,  they  stretched  away— they, 


to  cool  green  gardens,  ranging  up  around  a  stately 
dome-shaped  hill,  which  was  crowued  by  a  noble 
marble  edifice,  wbose  high  tapering  spire  was  ra- 
diant with  white  and  gold.  The  city  appeared 
to  cover  several  miles;  and  beyond  it,  in  the 
back  ground,  there  rolled  oflT  a  fair  country,  che- 
quered by  the  careful  lines  of  fruitful  hnshaudry 


sleeping  too  in  the  hazy  air  of  Autumn. 

"  Only  two  portions  of  the  city  seemed  to  sug- 
gest the  import  of  this  mysterious  solitude.  On 
the  southern  suburb,  the  houses  lookiug  out  upou 
the  country  showed,  by  their  splintered  wood- 
work and  walls  battered  to  the  foundation,  that 
they  had  lately  been  the  mark  of  a  destructive 


The  unmistakeable  marks  of  industry,  enterprise  ;  cannonade.  And  in  and  around  the  splendid 
and  educated  wealth,  everywhere,  made  the  1  Temple,  which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  my 


one  of  singular  aud  most  striking  beauty,  j  admiration,  armed  men  were  barracked,  i 
"  It  was  a  natural  impulse  to  visit  this  inviting  rouuded  by  their  stacks  of  musketry  aud  pieces 
region.  I  procured  a  skill*  and  row  tng  across  the  '  of  heavy  ordnance.  These  challenged  me  to  ren- 
river,  landed  at  the  chief  wharf  of  tbe  city.  No  1  der  an  account  of  myself,  and  whv  I  had  had  the 
one  met  me  there.  I  looked,  and  saw  no  one. ;  temerity  to  cross  the  water  without  a  written 
I  could  hear  no  one  move;  though  the  quiet i  permit  from  a  leader  of  their  baud, 
everywhere  was  such  that  1  heard  the  Aies  buzz,  "  Though  these  men  were  generally  more  or 
sod  tbe  water-cipples  break  against  the  shallow  less  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits;  alter  I 
of  tbe  beach.  I  walked  through  tbe  solitary  j  had  explained  myself  as  a  passing  stranger,  they 
streets.  The  town  lay  as  in  a  dream,  under  j  seemed  anxious  to  gain  my  good  opinion.  They 
some  deadening  spell  of  loneliness,  from  which  told  me  the  story  of  the  Dead  City:  that  it  had 
I  almost  feared  to  wake  it.    For  plainly  it  had  been  a  notable  manufacturing  and  commercial 


not  slept  long.  There  was  no  grass  growing  up  in 
the  paved  ways.  Rains  had  not  entirely  washed 
away  the  prints  of  dusty  footsteps. 

"Yet  I  went  about  unchecked.     I  went  into 


mart,  sheltering  over  20,01)0  persons;  that  they  had 
waged  war  with  its  inhabitants  lor  several  years, 
aud  had  beeu  finally  successful  only  a  few  da)s 
before  my  visit,  in  an  action  fought  in  front  of 


empty  workshops,  ropewnlks  and  smithies.  The  the  ruined  suburb  ;  after  which,  they  had  driven 
spinner's  wheel  was  idle;  the  carpeuter  had 'them  forth  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The 
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defence,  they  said,  had  been  obstinate,  but  gave 
way  on  the  third  day's  bombardment.  They 
boasted  greatly  of  their  prowess,  especially  in 
this  Battle,  as  they  called  it ;  but  I  discovered 
they  were  not  of  one  mind  as  to  certain  of  the 
exploits  that  had  distinguished  it;  one  of  which, 
as  I  remember,  was,  that  they  had  slaiu  a  father 
and  bis  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  not  long  residents 
of  the  fated  city,  whom  they  admitted  to  have 
borne  a  character  without  reproach." 

He  enters  the  temple  and  among  other  objects 
of  their  veneration  is  shown  "a  large  and  deeply 
chiselled  marble  vase  or  basin  supported  upon 
twelve  oxen,  also  of  marble  and  of  the  size  of 
life,  of  which  they  told  various  romantic  stories." 
After  viewing  the  wonders  of  the  place,  he  as- 
cends the  river  a  short  distance  and  there  dis- 
covers, in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  and 
destitution,  with  disease  aud  death  for  their  com- 


fuit,  in  terms  that  make  the  deepest  impression, 
and  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Bufferings  and  privations  they  en- 
dured is  often  too  painful  to  dwell  on,  but  whatever 
they  were  subjected  to — whether  the  visitation  of 
pestilence  or  want,  cold  or  heat  or  hunger — pa- 
tience, nctive  benevolence,  and  cheerfulness  of 
temper  uever  deserted  them.  They  moved  with 
order  and  discipline  ;  and  though  the  loss  of  Ufa 
was  great,  it  was  diminished  by  .the  admira- 
ble regulations  under  which  their  march  wan 
conducted.  They  often  remained,  to  recover 
from  the  lassitude  of  travel,  for  several  weeks  at 
the  samo  encampment.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scriptiou  of  one  of  their  stations  and  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  sojourners : 

"  I  select  at  random,  for  my  purpose,  a  large 
mp  upon  the  delta  between  the  Nebraska  aud 


panions,  the  starving  Mormons  who  had  just  i  Missouri,  iu  the  territory  disputed  between  the 


been  driven  from  their  city.  They  uumbered  a 
little  more  than  six  hundred,  the  remains  of  twenty 
thousand  that  were  at  Nauvoo  and  its  dependen- 
cies the  previous  year.  Of  that  host  the  greater 
part  had  journeyed  westward  and  thoso  who  lin- 
gered behind  were  giving  proofs  of  their  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  the  soil  and  building  of  which 
they  knew  they  muet  soon 


Omaha,  and  Otto  and  Missouria  Indians.  It  re- 
mained pitched  here  for  nearly  two  months,  du- 
riug  which  period  I  resided  in  it. 

•*  It  was  situated  near  the  Petit  Papillon,  or 
Little  Butterfly  River,  and  upon  some  finely 
rounded  hills  that  encircle  a  favorite  cool  spring. 
On  each  of  these  a  square  was  marked  out;  and 
the  wngous  as  they  arrived  took  their  positions 


along  its  four  sides  in  double  rows,  so  as  to  leave 
a  roomy  street  or  passage-way  betwoeu  them. 
"  Strange  to  say,  the  chief  part  of  this  respite!  The  tents  were  disposed  also  in  rows,  at  inter- 
was  devoted  to  completing  the  structure  of  their  vain  between  the  wagous.  The  cattle  were  folded 
quaintly  devised  but  beautiful  Temple.    Since  in  high-fouced  yards  outside.    The  quadrangle 
the  dispersion  of  Jewry,  probably,  history  affords  inside  was  left  vacant  for  the  sake  of  ventilation, 


us  no  parallel  to  the  attachment  of  the  Mormons 
for  this  edifice.  Every  architectural  element, 
every  most  fantastic  emblem  it  embodied,  was 
associated,  for  them,  with  some  cherished  feature 
of  their  religion.  Its  erection  had  beeu  enjoiued 
upon  them  as  a  roost  sacred  duty :  the}'  were 
proud  of  the  honor  it  conferred  upon  their  city, 
when  it  grew  up  in  its  splendour  to  become  the 
chief  object  of  the  admiration  of  strangers  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  Besides,  they  had  built  it 
aa  a  labor  of  love;  they  could  couut  up  to  half  a 
million  the  value  of  their  tithings  and  free-will 
offerings  laid  upon  it.  Hardly  a  Mormau  woman 
had  uot  given  up  to  it  some  trinket  or  pin-money : 
the  poorest  Mormon  man  had  at  least  served  the 
tenth  part  of  his  year  on  its  walls;  and  the 
coarsest  artisau  could  turn  to  it  with  something 
of  the  ennoblingattachmeut  of  an  artist  for  his 
fair  creation.  Therefore,  though  their  enemies 
drove  on  them  ruthlessly,  they  succeeded  iu  par- 
rying the  last  sword  thrust,  tdl  they  had  com- 
pleted even  the  gilding  of  the  angel  and  trumpet 
on  the  summit  of  its  lofty  spire.  As  a  closing 
work,  they  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  front, 
like  a  baptismal  mark  on  the  forehead, 

The  House  or  the  Lord: 

Built  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 

Saints. 

Holiness  to  the  Lord!" 
Their  Exodus  is  described  by  the  author,  an  eye 
witness  of  what  be  relates,  et  quorum  pars  magna 


and  the  streets,  covered  in  with  leafy  arbor  work 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  formed  a  shaded 
cloister  walk.  This  was  the  place  of  exercise 
for  slowly  recovering  invalids,  the  day-home  of 
the  infants,  and  the  evening  promenade  of  all. 

"  From  the  first  formation  of  the  camp,  all  its 
inhabitants  were  constantly  aud  laboriously  oc- 
cupied. Many  of  them  were  highly  educated 
mechanics,  and  seemed  only  to  need  a  day's  an- 
ticipated rest  to  engage  them  at  the  forge,  loom, 
or  turning  lathe,  upou  some  needed  chort  of  work. 
A  Mormon  gunsmith  is  the  inventor  of  the  ex- 
cellent repeating  rifle,  that  loads  by  slides  instead 
of  cylinders;  and  one  of  the  neatest  finished  fire- 
arms I  have  ever  seen  was  of  this  kind,  wrought 
from  scraps  of  old  iron,  and  inlaid  with  the  silver 
of  a  couple  of  half  dollars,  uuder  a  hot  July  sun, 
in  a  spot  where  the  average  height  of  the  grass 
was  above  the  workman's  shoulders.  1  have  seen 
a  cobbler,  after  the  halt  of  his  party  on  the  march, 
hunting  along  tho  river  bank  for  a  lap-stone  in 
the  twilight,  that  ho  might  finish  a  famous  boot 
sole  by  the  camp  fire;  and  I  have  had  a  piece  of 
cloth,  the  wool  of  which  was  sheared,  and  dyed, 
and  spun,  and  woven,  duriug  a  progress  of  over 
three  hundred  miles. 

"Their  more  interesting  occupations  however, 
were  those  growing  out  of  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances aud  positiou.  Tho  chiefs  were  seldom 
without  some  curious  affair  on  hand  to  settle  with 
the  restless  Indians;  while  the  immense  labor 
nnd  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of  their  un- 
wieldy moving  army,  aud  the  commissariat  of  its 
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hundreds  of  famishing  poor,  also  devolved  upon 
them.  They  had  good  men  they  called  Bishops, 
whose  special  office  it  was  to  look  up  the  cases 
of  extremes*!  suffering:  and  their  relief  parties 
out  night  aud  day  to  scour  over  every  trail." 


Amusement,  frolic  and  fun,  often  succeeded 
misery,  and  the  monotony  of  a  journey  over  the 
plains  was,  on  one  occasion,  relieved  hy  this  ad- 
venture, at  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri.  They 
had  come  with  their  cattle,  amouotiug  to  thirty 
thousand  head,  to  the  banks,  when  they  found 
the  river  swollen  by  rains.  The  people  were  to 
pass  over  in  boats;  not  so  their  herds. 

*•  They  were  gathered  in  little  troops  upon  the 
shore,  and  driven  forward  till  they  lost  their  foot- 
iug.  As  they  turned  their  beads  to  return,  they 
encountered  the  combined  opposition  of  a  clam- 
orous crowd  of  bystanders,  vieing  with  each 
other  iu  the  pungent  administration  of  inhospi- 
table affront.  Theu  rose  their  hubbub ;  their 
geeing  and  woing  and  hawing,  their  yelling  and 
yelping  and  screaming,  their  hooting  and  hissing 
and  pelting.  The  rearmost  steers  would  hesi- 
tate to  brave  such  a  rebuff;  halting  they  would 
impede  the  return  of  the  outermost;  they  all 
would  waver;  wavering  for  a  moment,  the  cur- 
rent would  sweep  them  together dowuward.  At 
this  juncture,  a  fearless  youngster,  climbing  upon 
some  brave  bull  in  the  front  rank,  would  urge  him 
boldly  forth  into  the  stream  :  the  rest  then  surely 
followed ;  a  few  moments  saw  them  struggling 
in  mid  current;  a  few  more,  aod  they  were  safely 
lauded  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  driver's  was 
the  sought  after  post  of  honor  here ;  and  some- 
times, when  repeated  failures  have  urged  them 
to  emulation,  1  have  seen  the  youths,  in  stepping 
front  back  to  back  of  the  struggling  monsters,  or 
swimming  in  among  their  battling  hoofs,  display 
feats  of  address  aud  hardihood,  that  would  have 
made  Franconi's  or  the  Madrid  bull-ring  vibrate 
with  bravosof  applause.  Rut  in  the  hours  after 
hours  that  1  have  watched  this  sport  at  the  ferry 
side,  I  never  heard  an  oath  or  the  language  of 
quarrel,  or  knew  it  provoke  the  least  sign  of  ill 
feeling." 

"They  could  make  sport  and  frolic  of  their 
trials,  and  often  turn  right  sharp  suffering  into 
right  rouud  laughter  against  themselves.  I  cer- 
tainly heard  more  jests  and  Joe  Millers  while  iu 
this  Papillon  Camp,  than  I  am  likely  to  hear  iu 
all  the  remainder  of  my  days." 

The  author  had  his  full  share  of  suffering. 
Attacked  by  the  congestive  fever,  he  was  weeks 
almost  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  paid 
dearly  for  his  love  of  adventure,  by  the  pains  of 
sickness  and  the  consequent  evil  of  an  impaired 
constitution. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1848,  they  had  nearly 
all  assembled  at  their  great  settlement  in  the 
basin  of  the  Salt  Lake.  This  country  had  been 
explored  by  Fremont  four  years  earlier.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  forming  almost  a  complete  circle 


500  miles  in  diameter  and  four  or  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains aud  having  no  outlet  to  either  ocean.  From 
its  great  features  of  lofty  mountains  and  narrow 
valleys,  it  seems  destined  to  be  a  pastoral  coun- 
try. The  shores  of  the  lake  are  iucrusted,  aod 
its  waters,  in  which  no  living  thing  exists,  are 
saturated  with  salt.  All  the  streams,  and  some 
of  them  are  considerable  rivers,  converge  to  the 
Lake.  Whether  the  surplus  waters  pass  off  by 
evaporation,  or  by  subterranean  channels,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Late  reports  state  that  great 
whirlpools  have  been  discovered,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  berounected  with  hidden  drains.  Here 
the  Mormous  have  a  fair  field  for  testing  their 
institutions.  Too  powerful  to  be  molested  by 
any  intruders,  divided  from  California  by  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Sierra  Nivada,  and  from  the  eastern 
settlements,  by  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  a  wide  desert,  they  have  advanced  in 
the  improvement  of  their  country  with  a  rapidity 
hardly  equalled  by  any  of  our  early  western  pop- 
ulation. Prosperity  has  crowned  their  labors, 
and  that  prosperity  has  fallen  on  worthy  heads. 
Every  arrival  from  the  plains  brings  information 
of  some  new  act  of  their  benevolence,  and  every 
votary  of  Mammon,  whose  wandering  h»v«  l«d 
him  to  their  abodes,  invokes  blessings  on  the 
Mormous.  While  we  are  writing,  our  eyes  fall 
on  an  extract  from  the  Dtstrtt  News,  containing 
the  part  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Stansbury,  who 
was  engaged  in  a  topographical  survey  of  the 
great  basin.  It  was  said  be  bad  been  opposed  by 
the  Mormons  in  bis  expedition,  which  he  posi- 
tively deuies,  and  after  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  bad  been  treated 
by  the  President  and  citizens,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing languago : 

"  Every  facility  has  been  studiously  afforded 
us  for  the  prosecutiou  of  our  duties;  instruments 
of  science  frankly  and  gratuitously  loaned,  and 
tbo  able  and  faithful  assistance  obtained,  from 
their  commencement  here,  of  a  gentleman,  well 
known  as  a  fearless  advocate  of  your  doctrines, 
and  a  prominent  aud  influential  member  of  your 
community.  I  have  deemed  it  not  improper  to 
say  thus  much,  to  counteract  an  erroneous  im- 
pression against  a  people,  already  burthened 
with  too  much  uudeserved  reproach." 

The  same  intelligence  informs  us,  that  a  tax  of 
fifty  per  cent  had  been  imposed  on  tbe  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors.  Buildings  they  were  erecting 
with  unremitting  labor ;  their  crops  were  abun- 
dant; their  harvest  of  wheat  commenced  the  1st 
of  July;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  they 
were  pleased  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  needy 
emigrants.   The  following  is  from  an  address 
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from  their  President,  iu  the  true  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy and  Chrtstiau  charity — 

•'We  hnve  been  driven  here;  we  have  made 
two  crops,  and  there  Rre  hundreds  of  emigrants 
now  coming  here  destitute.  I  say  to  you.  Latter- 
day  Saints,  let  no  man  go  hungry  from  your 
doors;  divide  with  them  and  trust  in  God  for 
more;  and  those  who  have  a  manly  spirit  will 
give  us  their  blessings.  I  say,  treat  every  man 
kindly,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  prospect  of 
helping  them  on  their  journey.  Emigrants  don't 
let  your  spirits  bo  worn  down;  and  shame  be 
to  the  door  where  a  man  has  to  go  away  hungry." 

By  conforming  to  such  principles  they  hnve 
turned  the  current  of  public  opinion  iu  their  favor. 
They  have  completely  lived  down  the  calumnies 
with  which  they  were  assailed.    Acting  the  part 


as  antiquated  superstitions,  imitating  the  descen- 
dants of  the  early  settlers  of  the  city  of  brotherly 
love,  iu  casting  off  the  garb  of  a  peculiar  sect,  or 
like  the  Spartans  uoder  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
continue  for  ages  a  separate  people,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict. 

Little  is  said  by  Mr.  Kane  concerning  the  Mor- 
mon creed.  The  absurdity  of  the  charges  of 
communism  and  polygamy  are  refuted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  their  Book  of  Doctrine.  Of  the  vile  and 
obscene  libels  that  seem  borrowed  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster,  in  the  16th 
century,  be  expresses  bis  abhorrence  and  explains 
the  motives  of  the  libellers.  He  closes  bis  ad- 
dress iu  these  words : 

"  I  said  I  would  give  you  the  opinion  I  formed 
of  the  Mormons:  you  may  deduce  it  for  your- 
selves from  these  facts.    But  I  will  add  that  I 


of  the  Good  Samaritan,  they  have  proved  that  have  not  yet  beard  the  single  charge  against  them 


whatever  illusions  may  deceive  their  imagina- 
tions, their  faith,  or  what  is  better,  their  practice, 
so  far  as  charity  is  concerned,  is  all  right. 

With  extended  cultivation,  and  the  added  com- 


as a  Community,  against  their  habitual  purity  of 
life,  their  integrity  of  dealing,  their  toleration  of 
religious  differences  in  opinion,  their  regard  for 
the  laws,  or  their  devotion  to  the  constitutional 


forts  of  life  from  successful  toil,  their  numbers  government  under  which  we  live,  that  1  do  not 
are  increasing,  and  have  been  augmcuted  during  !  from  my  own  ol»«*rvation,  testimony  of 

others,  know  to  be  unfounded." 

It  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  consider  the 
Mormons  the  contemptible  slaves  of  a  degrading 
superstition.  They  are  to  lake  their  seats  with 
our  legislators  in  the  oationai  councils.  Be  their 
hallucinations  what  they  may.  let  them  have  our 
indulgence,  and  be  full  credit  given  to  their  vir- 
tues. In  this  practical,  utilitarian  age  of  ours, 
let  us  remember  that  phrenology,  mesmerism. 
Baruum  and  Jenny  Lind  are  flourishing  among 
us,  and  the  follies  of  the  wisest  claim  toleration. 
Judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  and  reflect  if  the 
most  odious  vice  can  produce  results  that,  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life,  spring  only  from  unwea- 
ried industry  aud  perpetual  self-denial. 

Every  one  who  wishes  to  possess  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  country,  must  desire 
todearn  the  truth  concerning  the  much-slandered 
Mormons,  and  every  lover  of  justice  will  be 
pleased  to  see  false  accusations  repelled.  To 
such  we  commend  Mr.  Kane's  address.  We 
had  selected  more  passages  for  quotation,  but  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  should  get  the 
pamphlet.  The  general  reader  will  be  carried 
along  by  the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
animation  of  the  style;  the  curious  will  he  k rati- 
fied by  an  account  of  the  manuers  of  a  singular 
people;  and  the  honest  man  will  rejoice  that  the 
public  mind  is  disabused,  and  his  calumniated 
fellow-citizens  relieved  from  the  load  of  obloquy 
by  which  they  have  been  oppressed. 


the  present  year  by  a  large  immigration  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  England  aud  Wales.  In  a 
land  where  four  or  five  years  ago  the  foot  of  the 
adventurous  trapper  bad  seldom  made  its  print, 
there  is  now  a  thriviug  community  with  all  the 
arts  aud  elegancies  of  a  polished  society.  The 
census,  of  which  the  returns  are  soon  to  be  laid 
before  the  public,  will  show  their  people  more 
numerous  than  the  iuhabitauts  of  some  of  the 
States.  Their  trials  seem  now  at  an  end,  and 
they  are  pursuing  their  course  with  prosperous 
gales.  The  lute  Act  of  Congress  has  enabled 
them  to  give  to  their  regulations  the  sanction  of 
law.  The  readiness  with  which  they  furnished 
n  brigade  for  the  Mexican  war,  attested  their  pa- 
triotism; and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  wisely  conferred  on  the  Mormon  chief,  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  commission  of  Governor  of 
Utah. 

What  is  to  be  their  destiny,  is  concealed  under! 
the  clouds  of  the  future,  which  even  conjecture  | 
cannot  penetrate.  The  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
will  probably  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Nebraska, 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  South  pass, 
and  then  divide,  one  branch  going  to  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia,  and  the  other  reaching  the  Si- 
erra Nivada,  after  traversing  the  Great  Basin. 
This  vast  national  undertaking,  which  is  loudly 
called  for  by  the  popular  voice,  must  soon  be 
commenced,  aud  the  Mormons  will  bo  among 
the  chief  laborers  and  contractors.  Whether 
after  a  larger  intercourse  with  mankind  they  will 
abandon  their  notions,  and  suffer  them  to  become 
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THE  ENIGMA  SOLVED. 

One  of  our  correspondent*  (than  whom  we  have  not  a 
fairer  nor  more  highly  valued  on  our  list)  sends  us  the 
following  solution  to  the  Enigma  published  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Messenger.  If  not  the  true  one,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  it  ia  at  least  ingenuous  and  furnishes  but 
another  proof  that  where  a  mystery  is  to  be  unravelled  or  a 
secret  to  be  discovered,  you  must  set  one  of  the  "  softer 
ex"  about  it. — [Ed.  Met: 

Tl»e  whirling  wrphyrs  that  whisp'ring  roam 
At  their  wayward  fancy  the  soft  down  bear; 
And  the  Fe«ther,om*  leaving  its  native  home, 
Wanders  far  and  free  in  the  region*  of  air. 

O'er  ocean's  waste  as  the  swift  ships  glide— 
A»  the  steam  horse  courseth  through  every  laud — 
E»ch  benreth  still  onward  in  mighty  pride 
The  various  works  of  the  Pen-furnished  hand. 

Where  crowds  are  gathering  in  Pleasure's  hall 
Softest  plume*  are  waving  iu  Beauty's  hair— 
And  when  home  returned  from  the  revel  all, 
'TU  on  dainty  couches  repose  they  share. 

The  pen  wields  the  dower  of  life  and  death, 
And  fell  blows  oft  has  given  to  tyrant's  sway, 
Since  unhappy  King  Charles  drew  his  last  sad  breath, 
And  at  Runnyuiedc  John  signed  bis  power  away. 

The  Qm7/is  a  light  and  fragile  thing 
Ana  holds  noihiug  but  air  in  its  hollow  cell. 
Take  it  once  from  its  rest  in  the  "gray  goose  wing" 
And  without  a  sigh  it  will  anywhere  dwell. 

But  the  Pe*  can  speak  out  with  magic  power 
The  most  earnest  feelings  of  many  a  mind. 
And  will  serve  to  pour  forth  in  loneliest  hour 
The  sad  thoughts  of  the  soul  to  each  one  of  iu  kind. 

First  drawn  from  the  breast  of  a  simple  goose, 
Nought  of  wisdom  alas!  the  can  claim; 

Nor  had  human  hand  e'er  the  power  to  loose 
Folly's  spell  once  laid  on  that  ill-fated  name. 

But  the  sages  of  every  age  and  clime 
Have  recorded  for  those  who  such  aid  may  need, 
All  the  wisdom  and  teaching  of  their  time, 
And  'tis  still  the  Pen  which  baa  done  the  good  deed. 

The  Feather  that  waves  in  the  Eagle's  crest 
Oft  is  borne  far  tiloft  in  the  azure  sky  ; 
And  the  Lark,  though  herpluraage  on  earth  may  oft  rest, 
Bears  it  up  as  she  warbles,  to  region*  on  high. 

A  different  element  boast*  the  Pen 
And,  while  tar  in  etlier  the  Eagles  soar, 
From  the  Ink  draws  its  means  to  commune  with  men, 
An  element  mightier  though  less  pure. 

The  Feather  that  floats  on  the  zephyr's  wing, 
Passeth  swift  from  our  sight  nor  leaveth  a  trace, 
While  the  Pern  hath  a  power  to  bless  or  to  sting 
Wh<ch  shall  ne'er  be  forgot  by  the  human  race. 


DISCIPULUS. 

A  TALE  OF  ST.  VALENTINE'S  EVE. 
II. 

*• 4  But  was  the  devil  a  proper  man,  gossip  V 
'  As  fine  a  man  of  his  iuches  as  ever  I  saw.'  " 

Joiuo*. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  history  it  is 
uecessary  to  describe  an  individual,  who  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  scenes  which  it  records. 

Ishtnael  was  no  ordinary  man.    His  clear, 
blue  eye,  brown  curls,  and  Teutonic  face,  with 
its  innocent  expression,  misled  every  observer. 
Here  and  there,  some  one,  who  scanned  more 
closely  than  others  the  physiognomical  indicia  of 
character,  had  his  attention  perhaps  arrested  by 
the  broad  forehead,  the  somewhat  expanded 
mouth,  and  tho  massive  chiu.    But,  on  further 
inspection,  they  seemed  only  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity,  bordering  on  stupidity,  to  bis 
countenance.    Men  passed  him  by  in  silence: 
women  beheld  him  with  indifference.    No  one 
suspected  the  intellect  which  lurked  beneath  that 
uuimpressive  exterior.    Clear-sighted,  prompt, 
vigorous ;  with  vast  resources,  and  an  indomita- 
ble will;  calm  and  serene  in  the  most  trying  exi- 
gencies, and  possessing  at  all  times  full  command 
of  his  intellectual  faculties ;  with  great  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  its  bidden  and  more 
subtle  springs  of  action,  though  in  a  measure 
warped  by  misanthropic  tendencies,  flexible  in 
adapting  himself  to  unexpected  developments  of 
character;  he  was  iu  fact  no  ordinary  man.  But 
besides  these,  his  natural  qualifications — his  edu- 
cation had  been  of  no  ordinary  character.  Bred 
a  soldier,  he  had  passed  years  in  the  camp,  and 
had  wou  honor  on  the  field  of  battle.    His  early 
profession  he  had  abandoned,  from  some  unex- 
plained causes,  for  the  law,  and  was  at  the  time 
at  which  our  history  commences,  a  barrister  in 
good  standing  aud  repute,  having  fought  bis  way 
up  through  a  host  of  rivals,  without  a  friendly 
hand  to  assist  his  progress,  and  earued  his  repu- 
tation without  the  blast  of  an  admiring  trumpet. 
But  the  spirit  of  adventure,  boru  iu  his  soul  aud 
fostered  by  the  incidents  of  a  military  life,  re- 
quired other  fields  of  actiou.  thau  the  confined, 
though  stirring  conflicts  of  forensic  debate.  As 
to  religious  feelings,  Ishtnael  had  none.    He  pri- 
i  ded  himself  ou  sporting  as  freely  and  fearlessly 
with  divine  things  as  ever  the  Impeuiteut  Thief 
had  doue.    The  story  of  Christ's  sufferings  in 
the  Gardeu  only  moved  his  mirth,  and  the  agony 
of  tho  cross  only  called  forth  some  scornful  jest. 
Aud  those  jesto  were  full  of  fire  aud  brilliancy. 
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It  might  be  that  theirs  was  the  lurid  light  of  hell, 
nevertheless,  they  were  very  fierce  aud  flaming 
withal.  But  Ishmael  was  prudeur.  lie  chose 
bis  hour  aud  his  mao.  ere  his  eye  flashed  with  a 
strange,  transcendent  brightness,  and  from  his 
tongue  came  some  sparkling,  scorching,  hissing 
sneer  of  atheism — a  suecr  that  never  failed  to 
burn  into  the  very  soul  of  bis  auditor. 

No  man  reaches  so  savage  au  indifference  to 
"  things  holier  than  the  things  of  earth,"  or  so 
ferociously  seeks  to  infuse  his  sentiments  into  the 
minds  of  others,  unless  he  cherishes  a  demon  - 
like  hatred  agaiust  bis  kind— the  result  of  some 
deep  wrong,  which  has  festered  and  corroded  his 
heart  until  that  has  become  oue  great  moral  gan- 
grene. The  sceptic,  whose  waut  of  faith  is  a 
logical  conclusion  based  upou  metaphysical  in- 
quiry, keeps  his  infidelity  shut  up  withiu  hisowu 
bosom,  or  if  he  promulgates  it,  does  so  in  a  spirit 
of  regret  rather  than  of  triumph.  But  the  pros- 
elyting atheist  is  invariably  urged  on  to  his  self- 
imposed  task  by  some  of  those  base  passions, 
which,  like  the  vultures  of  the  heathen  myth, 
eternally  gnawing  the  ever  growing  liver  of  the 
condemned,  unceasingly  prey  upon  their  unhappy 
possessor.  It  was  thus  with  Ishmael.  An  event 
iu  his  past  life  had  planted  thorns  in  his  path 
which  uever  ceased  to  bloom,  and  filled  his  bosom 
with  fiery,  insatiate,  desperate  revenge.  That 
event  had  occurred  after  this  wise. 

Shortly  after  Ishmael  was  called  to  tho  bar, 
he  had  met  with  a  young  lady,  whose  lustrous 
black  eyes  did  all  the  work  usually  ascribed  to 
the  darts  of  Cupid.  His  love  was  requited.  She 
was  the  child  of  a  geutleman  holding  high  social 
station  and  of  large  possessions.  When  Ishmael 
approached  the  father,  modestly  and  frankly  nar- 
rating his  past  history  and  stating  bis  present 
condition,  and  ,l  asked  bis  consent,"  it  was  re- 
fused. 

"  We  can  not  think  of  parting  with  our  daugh- 
ter just  now.  Certainly  not  until  you  have  ob- 
tained such  professional  iueome  and  positiou,  as 
will  eoable  you  to  support  a  wife." 

Disappointed,  but  not  disheartened,  Ishmael 
applied  himself  to  bis  avocations.  Day  after  day 
rolled  by,  but  clieuts  came  not.  Still  he  patiently- 
worked  and  waited,  for  he  thought  of  the  soft, 
dark  eyes  which  had  bent  on  him  refulgent  glan- 
ces of  love — of  sweet  lips  which  had  met  his  in 
sacred,  sweetest  pressure.  Paticut  iudustry  and 
integrity  seldom  go  altogether  unrewarded,  and 
Ishmael  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At 
length  he  again  stood  before  the  father. 

"  1  do  not  wish  to  part  with  my  daughter.  She 
is  a  great  comfort  to  her  parents  in  their  old  age, 
and  we  should  not  know  what  to  do  without  her. 
But  if  she  insists,  why  we  will  not  prevent  it." 

With  this  ungracious  consent,  Ishmael  rushed 


to  her,  on  whose  words  hung  his  hopes  of  hap- 
piness here,  and  alas!  as  the  result  proved, 
hereafter  also.  She  was  pale,  silent  and  trem- 
bling. Amidst  blinding  tears,  and  broken  sobs, 
and  with  incoherent  expressions,  she  told  him 
that  his  faithful  love,  bis  patient  labor,  his  candor 
and  his  truth  had  failed  to  triumph  over  the  wishes 
of  ber  parents :  that  they  had  told  ber  to  do  as 
she  thought  best,  to  consult  ber  own  happiness 
aud  the  like,  but  had  accompanied  these  expres- 
sions with  the  exhibition  of  so  much  grief  and 
suffering,  so  many  assurances  of  their  affection 
and  devotion  to  her,  such  pictures  of  their  anxi- 
ety aud  atteutiou  in  infancy  and  childhood,  that 
she  had  resolved,  though  her  heart  was  his,  and 
would  be  bis  only  forever,  to  relinquish  him.  and 
yield  ber  whole  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  fdial  duty. 

He  entreated  her  to  pause— to  consider  tho 
solemn  vows  which  bad  plighted  them  together, 
not  in  the  oye  or  ear  of  man,  but  before  that  un- 
seen Witness,  wbo  seeth  aud  kuoweth  all  things 
—to  recall  the  gentle,  tender  tokens  of  love  which 
had  passed  between  tbem — to  think  upon  his 
heart,  thus  robbed  of  its  long  cherished  hopes ; 
of  his  hearthstone,  thus  made  desolate  through 
bis  affection  for  her;  told  ber,  bow  every  little 
thing  iu  life  was  interwoven  with  thoughts  of 
her :  aud  used  every  argument  which  reason  or 
feeling  could  suggest  to  alter  her  determination. 
But  in  vain;  and  he  fled  from  her  presence, 
with  his  brain  reeling  with  his  struggles,  and 
his  heart  tumultuously  throbbing  with  shattered 
hopes  and  sickening  regrets.  He  sought  the 
presence  of  his  venerable  mother:  soothed  by 
her  soft  tones  and  mild  words,  he  leaned  his  head 
upon  that  bosom  which  had  given  to  him  the 
fountaius  of  life,  aud  wept.  The  man  who  bad 
moved  unshaken  amid  the  dangers  of  the  battle 
field,  and  earnestly,  uiaufully  striven  in  that  more 
prolonged  and  arduous  couflict,  the  struggle  of 
professional  competition,  poured  forth  his  tears 
in  uncontrollable  grief  as  he  lay  encircled  by  the 
nrms  which  had  sheltered  him  in  infancy.  Fear- 
ful is  the  spectacle  of  the  man  of  strong  nature 
1  aud  high  purpose,  wrought  to  such  an  expres- 
sion of  woe.  Fearfullest  is  it  of  all  human  sights 
to  behold  such  agony.  Fearfullest  in  tho  eyes  of 
a  mother  of  all  others  !  Nor  did  the  gray-haired 
parent  of  Ishmael  heboid  it  unmoved.  She  tried 
to  fill  his  bosom  ouce  more  with  hope — and  then 
she  told,  with  touching  simplicity,  the  story  of 
her  own  courtship  and  marriage  ;  the  difficulties 
which  beset  her  path,  the  fierce  opposition  which 
she  encountered  alike  from  father,  brother,  and, 
worse  than  all,  stepmother,  and  how  her  love  had 
triumphed  over  all,  and  how  God  had  rewarded 
her  fidelity  with  a  life  of  highest  happiness. 

Alas !  The  words  which  were  meant  to  soothe 
aud  heal,  served  but  to  poison  and  inflame,  for 
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then  the  miserable  man  knew  that  he  was  Dot  I  bouse.   Thenceforth  he  was  an  intellectual  tiger, 


loved  in  truth;  that  be  bad  leaned  upon  a  broken 
reed,  which  had  pierced  him  to  the  sonl ;  that 
ho  had  bestowed  the  rich  treasures  of  a  priceless 
affection  upon  one  who  knew  not  the  jewel's 
worth ;  and  then  the  sorrow  within  bis  heart  was 
changed  to  bitterness— his  desolation  became 
despair. 

He  left  his  quiet,  secluded  mountain  home, 
in  a  calmer  mood,  so  far  as  external  appear- 
ances went,  but  it  was  the  assumed  calm- 
ness of  the  hopeless.  He  returned  to  the  city, 
resumed  his  practice,  aud  sought  to  divert  his 
mind  and  feelings  from  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  him.  But  the  shadow  of  the  Past  rested 
on  bis  soul !  Wheresoever  he  went,  in  bis  down- 
sitting  and  in  bis  uprising,  in  the  calm,  silent 
watches  of  the  night  and  in  the  fervid,  turbulent 
of  the  day,  there  ever  accompanied  him  the 
unrequited  love  hovering  gloomily 
over  him  like  the  unappeasable  Eumenides  of 
old.  Then  he  sought  in  the  haunts  of  dissipa- 
tion and  the  numbing  influences  of  wioe  to  loll 
himself  into  lethargy  if  not  forgetfulness.  He 
only  added  to  his  tortures.  The  dark  visions 
which  thus  beset  him  on  every  side  grew  darker 
and  mure  horrible,  until  at  last,  they  gathered  in 
thickest  legions  around  biro,  led  on  by  oue,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  fiercest  of  "  the  accursed  sis- 
ters,"* yet  wore  a  sweet  sad  smile  that  had  oft 
illumined  bis  most  desponding  hours,  while  the 
snakes,  which  clustered  on  her  broad  brow  and 
hun? dependant  over  her  fair  neck,  were  but  half 


a  fiend  who  nourished  the  deepest,  deadliest  ha- 
tred towards  men's  souls.  He  asked  not  for 
blood,  but  he  labored  earnestly  and  incessantly 
to  spread  far  and  wide  moral  pollution.  For 
this  be  abjured  the  intoxicating  bowl,  for  this  be 
assumed  the  insidious  smile,  and  wore  the  unim- 
pressive expression  of  countenance  which  we 
bave  mentioned.  He  was  well  read  iu  Scrip- 
ture and  Theology — still  better  read  in  the  most 
eminent  of  the  opponents  of  Holy  Writ.  Inge- 
nious, plausible,  ready  and  sophistical;  now  a 
satirist,  then  a  sage  ;  at  times  a  pupil,  at  others 
a  philosopher ;  appealing  now  to  the  great  au- 
thorities in  polemics,  theu  to  some  trait  in  the 
character  of  his  auditor,  he  rarely  failed  to  con- 
vert faith  into  doubt,  and  doubt  into  unbelief. 

Isbmael's  love  of  adventure,  before  spoken  of 
as  forming  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  was 
in  part  gratified  by  attendance  on  a  certain  kind 
of  Balls,  peculiar  to  that  portion  of  our  laboring 
classes  which  comes  from  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. But  of  these  scenes,  this  history  will  here- 
after speak,  and  they  are  therefore  passed  by  for 
the  present.  But  he  varied  from  highest  to  low- 
est, and  whilst  he  shared  the  hearty  pleasures  of 
the  poor,  he  failed  not  to  participate  in  the  frigid 
gaieties  of  the  rich.  At  the  banquets  of  tbo 
great,  however,  be  was  not  a  frequent  guest, 
though  often  invited.  In  his  eyes  the  sons  aud 
daughters  of  Fashion,  were  but  the  slaves  of  an 
unseen  tyrant,  whose  caprices  were  without 
number,  and  whoso  exactions  were  without 


serpents,  tho  rest  being  the  rich,  brown  curls  bounds ;  whose  God  and  themselves 


which  he  had  so  often  twined  around  bis  fingers. 
She  never  left  him.  From  bis  other  tormentors, 
with  their  fiendish  mockeries,  their  triumphant 
jeers,  their  howls,  their  taunts,  their  embraces, 
he  could  sometimes  free  himself.  Their  embra- 
ces he  could  shake  off,  and  oftentimes  could  si- 
lence their  howls  by  his  screams.  But  she,  when 
she  approached,  and  laid  her  band  upon  him,  it 
was  with  the  gentlest  touch,  and  the  fingers  were 
taper  aad  white,  though  the  nails  were  of  iron 
and  like  the  claws  of  a  beast.  She  spoke  not. 
She  made  no  uncouth  faces,  no  diabolical  g rim- 
But  a  soft,  wailing  sound,  like  the  moan 


alike 


fit  subjects  of  his  satire  and  scorn. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  cup  of  his  calam- 
ities and  woes  bad  beeu  filled  to  the  brim,  when 
he  was  thus  consigned  to  the  horrors  of  the  mad- 
house, (and  remember  reader,  that  this  occurred 
iu  the  days  when  Philantbrophy  bad  not  fouud 
ber  way  into  tbo  dungeons  of  that  worst  of  pri- 
sons)— and  it  was  even  so.  But  there  are  some 
meu  who  seemed  tdestined  to  pass  through  more 
than  mortal  suffering,  to  be  baptized  with  a  bap- 
tism of  more  than  human  anguish.  Ishmael 
was  one  of  these.  He  remembered  it  not,  but 
the  blow  which  shattered  his  intellect,  was  tho 
of  a  dying  child,  was  ever  beard :  and  then— he  intelligence,  that  she,  whoso  sunny  curls,  soft 
sank  cowering  back,  the  perspiration  burst  from  ®ye*.  and  winning,  voice,  were  dearer  to  him  than 


evey  pore,  and  he  sat  staring  into  those  deep, 
sorrowful  eyes  which  had  once  to  him  been  filled 
with  the  light  of  love,  staring  until  once  more  the 
mocking,  gibbering,  shrieking  fiends  fretted, 
taunted  him  into  wild,  demoniac  strife. 

A  long,  long  time  rolled  by,  and  Isbmael  awoke 
from  bis  turbid,  woful  dream  to  know  that  he 
had  worn  the  fetters  and  manacles  of  the  mad- 

*i£sciiylas.  The  Furies. 
Vot.  XVII-23 


the  life  blood  which  coursed  iu  bis  veins,  bad  ac- 
cepted another,  had  been  wooed  and  won,  was 
a  promised  bride.  Then  it  was  that  his  reason 
forsook  him;  and  when,  liberated  from  his  bond- 
age, he  returned  once  more  to  mingle  amongst 
men,  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  of  her  afflict- 
ing desertion,  and  thus  he  remained  ignorant  of 
the  proximate  cause  of  bis  grievous  malady, 
and  ever  believed  that  she  bad  been  true  to  ber 
vows ;  though  not  true  to  him.   For  as  one  of 
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ber  intended  bridesmaids  subsequendy  told  Dis- 
cipulas,  Ishmael  had,  on  hearing  of  her  engage- 
ment, written  ber  a  letter,  upbraiding  ber  for 
her  faithlessness,  and  pouring  forth  some  of  the 
scornful  frenzy  which  was  already  filling  his 
bosom;  and  although,  within  lees  than  a  week 
of  her  wedding  night,  she  again  broke  her  plight- 
ed troth,  but  this  time  without  assigning  a  reason. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  and 
character  of  Ishmael. 


WE  YET  MAY  BE.» 

We  yet  may  be !  ■  soothing  thought 

As  life  declines,  comes  mm  to  guide  us! 
We  yet  may  be !  a  rich  gleam  caught 

Prom  lore  and  joy.  that  now  betide  us! 
The  dearth,  and  lonelines*,  and  gloom, 

That  like  a  shadow  stalked  before  us, 
Milking  for  each  sweet  hope  a  tomb,— 

No  shade  of  these  now  hovers  o'er  us! 


brought,  the  plates,  kni res,  forks,  cups  and  sau- 
cers which  we  place  upon  our  tables,  our  ma- 
hogany of  all  shapes,  every  thing  in  fine,  with 
which  our  houses  are  furnished,  all  come  from 
the  same  prolific  manufactory.    Men  curse  the 
Yankees  as  a  pack  of  rogues  and  swindlers, 
when  tbey  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  fabrics 
made  in  Yankee  land.   The  bats  upon  their 
heads,  (as  Genin,  in  many  cases,  might  testify,) 
the  coats  upon  their  backs,  the  shoes  upon  their 
feet,  the  most  minute  articles  of  their  wardrobes, 
are  manufactured  at  Northern  workshops  and 
made  up  by  Northern  snips.   Our  stores  are  filled 
with  Northern  goods,  our  shipping  is  owned  al- 
most entirely  by  Northern  merchants,  and  so 
great  is  the  disposition  to  encourage  everything 
Northern,  that  wben  qualifications  are  equal,  a 
Northern  teacher,  male  or  female,  a  Northern 
engineer  or  a  Northern  clerk  always  stands  the 
best  chance  of  obtaining  a  vacant  office,  over  a 
Southern  competitor.   This  distinction  extends, 
in  a  humiliating  degree,  to  newspapers  and  lite- 
rary journals.    There  is  scarcely  a  post  office  in 
the  South  where  the  milliner-girl  music  and 
fashion-  plate  folly  of  the  Philadelphia  magazines 
have  not  found  their  way.    Reviews  and  period- 
icals, in  whoso  column*  has  never  appeared  one 
line  written  by  a  Southern  man.  and  of  senti- 
ments altogether  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of 
our  people,  have  large  circulation  in  every  South- 
ern State,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Southern 
works  of  a  similar  class,  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  best  of  them.  A  single  fact  will  illustrate  this. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  paper  on  which  tbe 
Messenger  is  printed  we  obtain  from  the  Frank- 
lin Mill  of  tbe  City  of  Richmood,  and  have  so 
obtained  it  for  years,  purely  from  a  disposition  to 
encourage  our  own  manufactures.    Though  we 
know  that  some  of  the  Directors  subscribe  to  a 

SOUTHERN  RIGHTS   ASSOCIATIONS..  Northern  periodical,  yet  but  a  single  one  of  them 

encourages  the  Messenger,  published  bore  in 

It  has.  for  many  years,  been  a  source  of  regret  th«ir  °»id^  "d  ^  huDdred>  of  do,,a ™ 

worth  of  their  paper  in  the  year ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles, which  we  have  enumerated  above,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Southern  skill.  We  have 
cabinet-makers,  artisans  in  wood  and  iron,  ma- 
kers of  every  article  of  clothing,  as  skilful  as  any 
in  the  world,  and  as  anxioua  for  employment. 
Large  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds 
could  be  made  to  prosper  here  as  well  as  any- 
where else.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  our  own  people,  and  that  is 
most  sadly  wanting.  The  state  of  Virginia, 
alone,  pays  aunually  $20,000,000  for  articles 
which  she  can  manufacture  herself,  and  this  all 
goes  in  ready  money,  for  she  has  nothing  but  her 
tobacco,  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
bread-stuffs  to  bring  back  any  portion  of  what 


We  yet  may  be!    Earth  has  no 

This  trust  with  one  soft  ray  to  brighten ! 
This  holy  faith, — this  peace,  tear-won, 

Tbe  whole  wide  world  may  never 
But  oh,  there  is  a  star  beyond, 

Which  home-sick  eyes  are  now  caressing  : 
The  heart  may  never  more  despond,— 

The  soul  sees  there  the  bliss  of  blessing! 

Jft/suZf,  iV.  Y. 


C. 


*  A  com  pan  ton-piece  to  We  Might  Have  Been,  in  tbe 
February,  1842. 


to  tbe  patriot,  that  tbe  Southern  States,  abound- 
ing in  every  material  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  subsistence  of  a  people,  should  have  become, 
through  mere  neglect  to  improve  their  ad  vantages, 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  their  Northern 
brethren  for  every,  even  the  most  simple  article 
of  domestic  use.  The  shovels,  tongs  nnd  pokers 
which  we  use  about  our  fires— pro  oris  etfocis— 
the  buckets  and  other  vessels  in  which  water  is 


•  1.  The  Proeeedinet  and  Addrttt  of  the  Centra i. 
Sooth  Kim  Riohts  Association  of  Virginia,  to  the  Cit- 
htens  of  Virginia.  Adopted  January,  10,  1851.  Rich- 
mond, Vu.    Printed  by  Ritchie*  dt  Dunnavant.  1851. 

3.  The  Addreat  of  the  Soothers  Rights'  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Univertity  of  Virginia  to  the  Young  Men  of 
the  South.  Charlottesville,  Va,  James  Alexander, 
1851. 
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passes  from  her.  It  requires  uu  great  skill  ID 
arithmetic  to  see  that  the  community  which  pur- 
sues auch  a  course,  canuot  long  remain  free  from 
poverty  and  debt,  and  accordingly  Virginia  is 
both  poor  and  indebted.  Her  Northern  neigh- 
bors take  from  her  nothing  which  they  are  not 
obliged  to  take,  and  they  send  her  nothing  which 
•he  is  obliged  to  take.  By  pursuing  a  different 
course  the  whole  of  the  $20,000,000  might  be 
applied  at  home,  dispensing  happiness  around  us, 
causing  our  cities  to  grow  and  our  country  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.  The  sum  which  we  re- 
ceive for  our  tobacco  might  then  be  an  addition 
of  so  much  clear  to  our  wealth,  instead  of  being 
employed  to  pay  the  balance  due  for  importa- 
tions of  articles  which  we  can  make  ourselves. 

The  attention  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  South, 
was  more  particularly  turned  to  this  subject,  du- 
ring the  violent  discussion  which  termiuated  in 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  southern 
men  began  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  colonial 
vassalage  in  which  the  South  is  held  by  the 
North,  and  they  uaturally  endeavored  to  discover 
some  expedient  by  which  the  dependence  might 
be  reduced.    Abont  this  time,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  was  openly  set  at  defiance  iu  Boston,  and 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont  solemnly  nullified 
that  Law.   The  South,  as  was  very  natural,  im- 
mediately took  fire.    They  were  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  North — they  took  more  of  her 
goods  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
Tbe  very  article  on  which  the  North  had  grown 
rich  beyond  all  former  precedent,  was  the  pro- 
dact  of  slave-labor.    And  yet,  apparently,  the 
entire  North  was  in  a  combination  against  her 
best  customer.   It  was  sorely  natural  that  the 
South  should  retaliate,  and  Virginia  did  so  (in 
part)  by  tbe  formation  of  Southern  Rights'  8o- 


The  Central  association  in  Richmond  is  now 
fairly  organized,  and  is  placed  upon  tbe  impreg- 
nable basis  of  self-defence.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  their  Constitution  are  commercial  inde- 
pendence of  such  of  the  States  as  resist  tbe  exe- 
cution of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  petition- 
ing the  Legislature  to  lay  a  tax,  for  the  promotion 
of  home  industry,  upon  the  vendors  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  States.  For  our  own  part,  we 
canuot  see  that  the  Legislature  has  not  as  com- 
plete a  right  to  lay  such  a  tax  for  tbe  beuefit  of 
its  own  manufactures,  as  it  has  to  lay  a  tax  on 
Yankee  pedlers,  for  the  protection  of  the  regular 
trade. 

Yet  this  Association  has  been  charged  with 
Disunion  principles!  We  would  remark  that 
avowed  disunionists  trouble  themselves  very  little 
with  matters  relating  to  home  protection  and 
non-intercourse,  bnt  take  a  far  more  direct 


method  to  arrive  at  their  object  So  far  from 
beiug  disunion  measures,  those  proposed  hy  tbe 
Association  are  eminently  conservative.  No 
man  doubts  that  if  the  slavery  agitation  contiuues 
the  Union  must  go  by  the  board.  No  man  doubts 
that  if  tbe  Fugitive  Slave  Law  be  often  set  at 
defiance,  retaliation  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
Union  at  once,  must  ensue.  All  other  arguments, 
in  the  meantime  have  failed.  Is  it  not  better, 
then,  to  appeal  to  Northeru  pockets  aud  thus 
teach  the  true  value  of  the  Constitution,  than 
allow  things  to  ruu  their  course,  and  terminate 
in  Disuuion  1 

We  cannot  see  how  any  man  can  object  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Southern  Rights'  Association, 
or  confound  it,  in  the  remotest  degree,  with  the 
Disuuion  movements  which  have  been  made  both 
at  the  North  and  at  the  South. 


AMBITION  AND  LOVE. 

BT  MBS.  E.  H.  XVAITS. 

Wben  I  behold  some  strong-winged  Child  of  Song 
8wiA  through  the  upper  glorien  borno  along } 
Or,  calmly  pausing  on  his  way,  to  gaze 
With  undiunned  eye  upon  the  dassling  blaze 
Poured  from  the  lavish  splendours  of  the  sun — 
My  poor  sad  soul,  thus  left  bo  far  and  lone, 
Willi  tearful  gaze  looks  down  upon  the  sends 
Where  its  faint  fbot-printa  lie,— end  dreamily 
Traces  unfinished  sentences,  with  bunds 
That  tremble  as  they  write— half  wearily, 
Yet  half  in  earnest  too*— thinking  that  soon 
Tbe  laughing  waves,  crowned  with  the  gold  of  Noon, 
Will  dance  away  beneath  their  shining  feet, 
Each  record  of  fond  hopes,  or  fancies  incomplete. 

Yet  do  I  know  such  thoughts  are  worse  than  vain ; 

And  I  uplift  a  happier  glance  again, 

And  crushing  down  all  selfish,  sad  repining, 

Watch  with  admiring  wonder  the  proud  flight 

Of  him,  who  now  in  the  blue  distance  sinning 

Gleams  like  a  star  amid  excess  of  light, 

And  with  my  siuful  soul  I  thus  commune  :— 

"  Poor  frail  Dependent  on  the  Will  Divine ! 

Art  thou  so  grasping  t   Must  each  separate  boon 

Of  others'  lot,  united  be  in  thine  r 

Thou  to  whom  Love  with  never-wavering  choice 

Doth  hourly  talk,  with  sweet,  melodious  voice. 

In  proud  Ambition's  paths  let  others  roam— » 

Seek  thou  the  tenderer  joys— the  flowery  shade  of  Home." 

PainetUle,  Va.t  1851. 
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LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New- York,  Fob.  14, 1851. 

I  believe  do  people  on  earth  have  a  more  des- 
perate passion  for  pageants  and  celebrations 
tban  we  New-Yorkers.  Not  that  the  social  ele- 
ment, properly  so  called,  holds  a  very  high  place 
in  the  hearts  of  our  mercurial  burghers,  for  leav- 
ing out  party  politics,  fancy  stocks,  the  opera, 
and  the  latest  scandal,  I  have  never  noticed  that 
any  subject  seemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  forth  any  great  degree  of  conversational 
enthusiasm.  Wo  love  to  see  each  other  when 
dressed  for  a  fashionable  party,  wo  love  to  meet 
on  occasions  of  wild  excitement  whether  at  a 
horse-race,  the  debut  of  a  new  prima-donna,  the 
church  of  a  reverend  and  popular  Velvet  Mor- 
phine, or  the  soiree  of  a  fresh  aspirant  for  the 
honors  of  Upper  Tendom,  where  the  guests  have 
as  much  elbow  room  as  the  herrings  in  a  box  ; 
but  the  free  aud  earnest  communication  of  ideas, 
the  elegant  badinage,  and  the  exercise  of  the  fly- 
ing artillery  of  the  tongue,  which  we  are  assured 
by  all  our  travelled  friends  form  such  a  charm  iu 
the  best  Europeau  society,  are  not  in  high  odor, 
as  a  general  thing,  in  tbo  reunions,  where  our 
men  and  women  of  gregarious  tastes  do  most 
congregate.  I  believe  we  are  afraid  of  being  pe- 
dauts  and  old  fogces,  though  I  confess  there  is 
the  slightest  possible  reason  for  the  apprehension. 
I  have  no  sort  of  dread  that  we  shall  ever  become 
tedious  through  too  much  wisdom,  or  lose  our 
origiuality  from  excess  of  culture. 

But  the  promise  of  a  new  spectacle  or  public 
gathering  always  gives  us  a  genuine  inspiration. 
Tbo  memory  of  our  great  men  is  revered  with  a 
new  flush  of  veneration  about  the  time  that  the 
anniversary  of  their  birth  comes  round.  If  we 
have  a  fresh  importation  of  some  patriotic  mar- 
tyr from  Hungary  or  South  America,  nothing 
can  show  the  profound  sympathy  with  which  our 
hearts  are  bursting  but  a  public  reception  with 
speeches  and  gas-lights.  If  a  new  invention  is  put- 
ting money  in  the  purse  of  some  enterprising  busi- 
ness house,  their  notoriety  is  increased  and  their 
gratitude  manifested  by  a  festival  to  the  author,  at 
which  venison  aud  champague  attracts  our  men 
of  genius  afar  off,  aud  wit  and  eloquence  com- 
bine to  weave  the  greenest  laurels  for  the  brow  of 
the  lucky  invontor.  Or  if  it  is  desired  to  show 
off  the  paces  of  an  eminent  statesman,  or  hold 
the  caudle  to  a  shrewd  diplomatist,  or  back  up  a 
quaking  politician  whoso  caoutchouc  arrange- 
ment in  place  of  spino  needs  stiffening,  nothing  is 
so  available  as  a  grand  dinner  in  the  most  artistic 
style  of  our  incomparable  Stetson,  (your genial 


host  of  the  Astor  House),  with  tos 
to  match.   They  rush  to  tbo  banquet  as  tbo 
horse  to  the  battle. 

But,  not  to  grow  metaphysical,  I  merely  in- 
tended to  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lic festivities,  with  which  our  "village"  has  been 
enlivened,  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  whis- 
pering a  little  of  our  Gotham  gossip  into  your 
hospitable  ear. 

The  Printers'  F estival  in  celebration  of  Frank- 
lin's Birth  Day  blooms  somewhat  the  freshest  in 
my  memory,  and  fearing  to  bore  such  excellent 
friends  as  your , long-suffering  readers  with  what 
they  may  have  already  seen  in  print,  1  will  only 
give  you  an  incident  or  two  of  that,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  "  imagination's  airy  wing." 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  occasion  was  tho 
number  of  distinguished  literary  men,  who  wore 
present  as  invited  guests,  and  several  of  whom 
took  part  in  tho  after-dinner  performances  of  the 
evening.  I  hav  e  seldom  seen  a  public  gathering 
which  combined  such  a  number  of  "men  of 
mark,"  who  owed  their  distinction  to  their  ge- 
nius aud  not  to  their  length  of  purse  or  official 
station.  Conspicuous  on  tho  stage,  during  tbo 
literary  exercises,  was  Washington  Irving,  who, 
residing  in  the  country,  and  still  maintaining  tho 
retired  habits  of  a  studious  man,  is  not  often  seen 
in  our  streets,  nor  found  to  grace  our  public  fes- 
tivals. I  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  be  bore  no 
traces  of  the  ill  health,  from  which  be  has  been 
differing  through  the  summer,  but  bad  recovered 
tho  robust  and  prosperous  appearance,  which  is 
in  such  admirable  keeping  with  his  healthy  in- 
tellect. His  face  was  benignant  and  sunny  as 
ever,  showing  not  the  slightest  diminution  of  the 
fine  humor  and  quaint  fancies  which  lurk  in  his 
expressive  features,  no  less  tban  on  the  living 
pa^es,  in  which  bis  genius  so  gracefully  plays  at 
hido-and-soek  with  the  admiring  reader.  I  was 
not  sorry  that  he  made  no  attempt  at  a  speech 
during  the  banquet.  Thero  were  ready  wits 
enough  for  that,  without  tempting  him  to  au  ef- 
fort, which  is  wide  of  his  sphere. 

Near  Washington  Irving,  on  the  front  seats 
of  the  stage,  wore  Bryant,  Halleck,  and  Dr. 
Francis,  the  facetious  and  enthusiastic  Nestor 
of  the  medical  profession  in  this  city.  No 
man  has  a  more  sincere  taste  for  all  good  things 
in  literature  tban  the  veuerable  Doctor,  and  had 
he  not  cultivated  such  a  passion  for  the  adminis- 
tering of  calomel,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
among  an  untold  host  of  patients  who  have  de- 
parted this  life  under  his  refreshing  auspices,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  gained  no  mean  reputation 
among  tho  authors  of  this  country  himself.  As 
it  is  he  contents  his  mind  with  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy with  everything  new  and  beautiful  iu  lit- 
erature, aud  a  most  naive  and  childlike  reverence 
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for  thorn  who  have  attaiaed  the  honors  of  intel- 1  The  charmed  circle  was  completed  hy  the 
lectoal  emioeoce.  presence  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  who  came  in 

I  can  never  take  delight  in  the  appearance  of 


Mr.  Bryant  in  public,  and  being  one  of  the  sin 
cercst  admirers  of  bis  poetry,  I  may  as  well 
tell  yon  this  first  as  last.   No  one  would  suspect 
the  real  kindness  of  his  nature  under  the  vinegar 
aspect  which  is  bis  favorite  expression  in  society. 
He  docs  not  appear  abstracted  and  lost  in  thought, 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  bad  watched 
the  flight  of  the  Waterfowl,  and  communed  with 
the  visions  of  Thaoetopsis,  on  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  have  all  bis  wits  about  him ;  looking  like 
the  sharp  and  eager  politician,  determined  to 
lose  no  advantage,  and  capable  of  being  suffi- 
ciently vindictive  to  make  a  personal  collision 
with  htm  by  no  meaus  a  desirable  amusement. 
At  the  same  time,  you  would  suppose  that  he 
posaensed  an  excessive  hauteur,  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  himself  as  to  make  the  presence  of 
all  others,  whether  men  or  angels,  an  absolute 
superfluity.    This  shyness  aud  reserve  are  often 
very  annoying  to  those  who  havo  admired  him 
at  a  distance,  and  who  wish  to  form  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  hero  of  their  imagi- 
nation.   Still  those  who  know  him  well  are  sure 
that  a  kinder  or  better  man  does  not  live,  and 
ascribe  the  infelicities  of  bis  manner  entirely  to 
a  sensitive  temperament  and  to  early  habits  of 
soUtode,  of  which  bis  subsequent  varied  inter- 
course with  the  great  world  has  not  been  able  to 
neutralise  the  influence.    I  cau  vouch  to  you  for 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  or  I  should  uot 
bave  spoken  so  freely  of  the  repulsive  points  of 
a  man  of  genius  whom  I  inwardly  so  much 
honor. 

The  same  reproach  certainly  could  not  be 
brought  against  Halleck,  who  sitting  side  by 
side,  with  his  brother  poet,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  in  his  genial,  rubicund  visage,  and  his 
general  air  of  radiant  good  fellowship.  Near 
this  group  were  President  King  of  Columbia 
College,  who  bears  in  his  look  the  great  commis- 
sion of  supporting  the  dignity  of  letters. — Rufus 
W.  Griswold.  evidently  in  search  of  an  Ameri- 
can writer,  with  whose  lifo  to  refresh  his  own 
laurels, — Freeman  Hunt,  the  popular  editor  of 
the  Merchant's  Magazine,  who  never  lost  the 
chance  of  collecting  a  fact  in  statistics  or  helping 
a  friend  in  distress,  one  half  of  bit*  face  drawn  up 
with  tbe  acuteness  of  a  business- man,  and  the 
other  melting  with  the  benevolence  of  a  philan- 
thropist,— G.  P.  Putnam,  the  modest  bibliopole, 
proud  of  the  beauty  of  bis  editions,  and  the  emi- 
nent names  on  their  title-pages, — B.  G.  Lowing, 
the  exquisite  engraver,  and  author  of  the  "Picto- 


at  a  late  hour,  and  was  received  with  the  ardent 
welcome  which  we  Yorkers  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  celebrated  Englishmen  thau 
of  eujoying  from  them  in  return.  James,  bow- 
ever,  made  an  excellent  speech  at  tbe  diuner- 
table,  speaking  with  earnestness,  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity, paying  a  warm  tribute  to  some  of  tbe 
leading  names  in  American  literature,  and  parting 
company  entirely  from  tbe  **two  horsemen" 
whom  he  has  so  often  trotted  out  in  bis  uovels  to 
tbe  mute  and  gaping  bewilderment  of  his  readers. 

The  banquet  passed  off  at  length,  as  all  ban- 
quets do,  neither  tbe  wine  nor  the  eloquence  im- 
proving at  the  close, — though  in  this  case  1  ought 
not  to  speak  of  wine,  as  there  was  no  beverage 
more  potent  than  sparkling  Crotou, — aud  wound 
up  in  a  general  dance,  by  which  the  hours  were 
made  merry  until  tbe  dawn  of  the  next  day. 
And  hy  this  time,  I  fear  you  will  wish  that  tbe 
good  Benjamin  Franklin  bad  nover  been  born  at 
all,  if  you  must  uot  only  celebrate  his  birthdays, 
but  be  served  with  a  cold  collation  of  tbe  festive 
"baked  meats." 


Among  the  numerous  public  lectures  the  past 
month,  I  have  heard  none  of  equal  interest  with 
tboseof  the  Artists'  Course,  of  which  three  only 
have  been  delivered.  Tbis  Course  was  estab- 
lished at  the  instanoe  of  several  of  our  eminent 
artists,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  public  inte- 
rest in  tbe  subject  of  Art,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  eliciting  a  profound  discussion  of  its  principles. 
Thus  far,  it  has  been  einiuently  successful,  both 
as  regards  tbe  merit  of  tbe  lectures  aud  the  char- 
acter of  the  audieuces.  The  attendance,  a* you 
may  suppose,  has  not  been  thronged,  but  com- 
prising tbe  elite  of  the  town,  in  point  of  culture 
and  intelligence,  has  been  such  as  to  stimulate 
the  ambition  of  the  lecturer,  and  to  reward  him 
with  an  enlightened  appreciation.  The  intro- 
ductory lecture  was  by  Henry  James,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  of  large  fortune,  elegant  tastes,  gene- 
rous cultivation  aud  a  singularly  bold  and  origi- 
nal intellect.  Unitiug  the  charms  of  a  racy  pun- 
gency of  expression,  with  au  impressive  and  me- 
lodious elocution,  few  men  are  more  capable  of 
elevating  an  audience  to  the  mountain  heights  of 
abstract  thought,  or  leading  them  to  soar  with 
him  through  the  bouudless  empyrean  of  a*rial 
speculation. 

Without  pretending  to  give  you  a  full  account 
of  his  lecture,  I  will  condense  a  few  of  bis  lead- 
ing thoughts  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible, 
leaviug  you  and  your  readers  to  form  your  own 


rial  Field  Book," — and  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  opinion  of  their  soundness. 

every  line  of  bis  intelligent  face  beaming*  with     The  subject,  as  stated  by  Mr.  James,  was  the 

charity  and  benign  enthusiasm.  1  Nature  of  Art.    Not  the  principles  of  any  »pe- 
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cific  Art,  but  the  principle  of  universality  in  all 
Art,— that  which  makes  the  poet,  the  musician, 
the  sculptor  an  Artist,  aud  thus  commends  biro  to 
the  homage  of  mankiud.  The  sphere  of  Art  is 
the  sphere  of  man's  spontaneous  activity, — as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  natural  activity,  imposed  by 
his  physical  necessities,  and  his  moral  activity 
imposed  by  bis  obligations  to  his  fellow  men. 

A  true  work  of  Art  accordingly,  in  every  ease, 
involves  its  own  end  or  is  complete  iu  itself. 
Whatever  work  of  man  does  not  come  under 
this  distinction  falls  without  the  sphere  of  Art. 
It  may  be  a  work  of  surpassing  cleverness ;  it 
may  greatly  excel  the  work  of  every  other  man 
in  the  same  line ;  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  Art.  It 
is  at  best  only  a  fair  copy  of  Nature  and  always 
remains  inferior  to  the  original.  Xeuxis  may 
paint  natural  effects  better  than  Turner.  He  may 
give  you  such  miraculous  distances  and  so  em- 
bathe  bis  foliage  w  ith  the  tender  freshness  of  the 
daw  n  that  you  could  swear  he  knew  the  very 
heart  of  nature  and  could  utter  all  her  secrets  at 
will.  But  this  does  not  make  him  an  Artist.  It 
is  an  irreverance  shown  to  Art,  a  wrong  done  to 
its  infinite  significance,  to  call  a  man  Artist, 
merely  because  he  is  a  first-rate  painter,  or  sculp- 
tor, or  poet.  This  designation  betokens  a  wholly 
inadequate  view  of  the  subject.  Art  baa  no  more 
necessary  connexion  with  one  form  of  activity 
than  another.  It  has  no  respect  of  persons.  It 
commits  itself  to  no  specialities.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal life,  manifesting  itself  in  every  form  of  human 
action,  but  never  compromised  by  any. 

Hence  whatever  be  the  executive  talent  or 
craftmansbip  of  the  Artist,  if  he  propose  any 
thing  at  all  in  his  performances  beyond  the  bare 
revelation  of  beauty, — beauty  which  knows  no 
statute  books,  and  is  unconferred  in  any  formulas, 
and  is  the  appanage  of  no  persons, — but  in  truth, 
pervades  the  Universe  like  a  vital  Deity,  deluging 
the  soul  with  unexpected  enchantments,  he  fal- 
sifies his  mission,  offers  up  strange  fire  which  Art 
has  not  commanded  and  all  the  Academies  of  the 
earth  cannot  shield  him  from  swift  perdition. 

The  principle  of  Universality  in  Art  then,  or 
that  which  makes  Art  an  infinite  and  universal 
life,  is  iuvention,  individuality  or  the  power  of 
giving  outward  form  to  purely  inward  concep- 
tions. Every  work  of  Art  embodies  an  idea, 
and  so  confesses  its  distinctively  human  geuesis. 
Art  is  the  expression  of  Humanity.  To  make 
the  ideal  actual  is  the  function  of  the  Artist. 

What  the  Artist  does  for  us,  is  not  to  repeat 
some  laborious  dogma  learned  of  nature,  or  the 
visible  universe,  but  to  show  nature  every  where 
pregnant  with  human  meaning.  His  business,  in  a 
word,  is  to  glorify  man  in  nature.  All  our  sensible 
experience  proceeds  upon  the  factof  an  infinite  and 
therefore  omnipresent  soul  or  life  withiu  us.  The 


identity  of  this  soul  in  my  body  and  in  other 
Itodies,  is  the  ground  of  all  sympathy  between 
me  and  universal  nature.  The  splendor  of  the 
morning  and  evening  landscape,  the  fragrance 
of  flowers,  and  the  melody  of  birds,  are  not  sub- 
stantial things  having  their  root  iu  themselves. 
They  are  merely  expressions  of  a  certain  rela- 
tion between  me  and  nature,  of  a  certain  unity 
between  my  soul  and  the  infinite  soul  of 
things.  The  landscape  is  not  glorious  to  itself; 
nor  the  flower  fragrant,  nor  the  bird  melodious  ; 
they  are  severalty  glorious,  fragrant  and  melodi- 
ous only  to  me.  The  fragrance  of  the  rose,  the 
splendor  of  the  landscape,  the  melody  of  the 
bird,  are  only  an  overt  sacrament  or  communion 
between  my  soul  and  their  soul,  between  the  Di- 
vinity in  me  and  the  Divinity  in  them.  Because 
one  soul  animates  all  things,  we  never  come  into 
outward  contact  without  our  inward  unity  flash- 
ing forth  in  these  delicious  surprises. 

The  Artist  is  saturated  with  this  sentiment  of 
universal  unity,  this  intensely  human  unity,  which 
binds  all  nature  together. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  serve  you  with  small 
fragments  of  a  performance,  which  to  be  fully 
appreciated  should  be  received  in  the  integral 
symmetry  in  which  it  was  presented  by  the  plas- 
tic eloquence  of  the  author.  You  perceive  that 
it  was  pervaded  with  a  lofty  Platonic  idealism, 
and  tinctured  with  tbe  finest  essence  both  of 
Fichte  and  Schilling,  absorbing  tbe  best  element* 
of  each  and  reconciling  their  antithesis  in  a  higher 
unity,  although  injustice  to  Mr.  James,  I  ought 
to  say,  that  as  he  is  far  more  a  man  of  reflection 
and  contemplation  than  of  erudition,  be  probably 
has  never  studied  either  of  the  systems  alluded 
to.  No  one  can  call  in  question  his  command- 
ing originality,  in  the  sense  that  he  draws  from 
his  own  miud  and  not  from  books,  whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  ou  tbe  truth  or  value  of 
bis 


The  second  lecture  was  by  Mr.  George  \V. 
Curtis,  a  youug  gentleman  of  fine  accomplish- 
ments and  superior  intellectual  ability,  who  baa 
lately  returned  from  a  residence  of  several  years 
abroad,  devoted  to  travelling  io  the  most  inte- 
resting countries  of  Europe  and  the  East,  aud  to 
a  critical  study  of  Art  in  its  favorite  climes. 

His  subject  was  the  state  of  contemporary  Art 
in  Europe,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  tbe  fact, 
that  we  do  not  live  too  late  for  Art,  and  that 
when  Raphael  aud  Michel  Angelo  were  laid  in 
their  graves,  their  God  was  not  dethroned.  The 
moon  that  fulled  last  week  was  not  fairer  or 
fresher  over  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  dawn 
to-day  was  as  delicate  and  clear  as  auy  old 
Egyptian  morning  that  awakened  Memnou  to 
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tn  u«ic.    What  it  true  of  Nature  is  forever  true  of 
Arc    If  the  power  that  daily  recreates  the  one  is 
exhaustlcss,  it  is  the  same  unfailing  genius  that 
illustrates  the  other.    But  wo  speak  of  the  old 
masters  as  if  Art  died  with  tbem,  leaviug  nothing 
for  modern  taste  but  endless  imitation.    It  is  a 
•plendid  homage  to  the  genius  of  that  day  that 
its  mere  name  is  sufficient  to  ensure  unquestion- 
ing respect.   And  the  dealers  in  the  works  of 
the  »•  Old  Masters"  well  understand  and  drive  a 
profane  trade  by  humoring  a  high  instinct — sating 
with  giu  a  thirst  that  craves  ambrosia,  but  which 
unhappily  knows  not  its  taste. 

This  feeling  is  most  natural  among  a  people 
entirely  without  traditions  or  monuments  of  Art, 
eager  to  lavish  fame  and  reverently  receiving 
fames  which  were  beyond  cavil  before  that  peo- 
ple was.  No  old  fame  is  so  fair  in  Europe  as 
in  America.  The  necessities  of  American  life 
lead  us  more  or  less  away  from  Art,  and  as  we 
therefore  have  no  large  class  of  cultivated  and 
artistic  persona,  we  hear  and  know  less  of  the 
famous  artists,  and  they  sit  in  our  imaginations 
invested  with  an  ideal  glory. 

It  is  foolish  to  chide  this  tendency  however 
we  may  regret  it.  You  should  as  soon  scold  a 
child  for  preferring  a  French  engraving  to  Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration,  as  an  American  for  this 
overweening  love  of  large  names. 

This  tendency  to  a  faith  that  the  art  of  paint- 
ing died  in  the  year  1576,  when  Titian  is  recorded 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria in  Venice,  is  of  a  sadder  seriousuess  when  it 
infects  Artists  themselves.  He  who  by  virtue  of 
his  election*  as  a  Priest  of  Beauty,  should  for- 
ever look  upward  and  seeing  and  feeliug  the  sun, 
know  that  Beauty  was  yet  as  Beautiful,  that 
therefore  Art  was  called  to  as  noble  a  work  as 
ever. 

Mr.  Curtis  pursued  this  train  of  thought  at 
length  and  with  great  force  and 


into  fruit,  but  still  paints  its  pure  petals  unbud- 
ding. 

One  of  your  rarest  Roman  experiences  will 
be  your  visit  to  his  studio.  It  is  in  the  palace  of 
the  father  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  that  in  the  lofty 
shaded  room  you  will  heboid  a  form  in  along 
black  robe,  with  a  loosely  falling  velvet  cap  on 
his  head,  like  that  in  Raphael's  portraits.  His 
head  id  bowed  as  if  the  long  habit  of  prayer,  and 
the  perpetual  reverential  mood  of  his  mind,  would 
not  allow  htm  to  stand  erect.  A  few  gray  hairs 
escape  from  under  the  cap  and  cluster  around  the 
pallid  face,  whose  features  are  sharpened  as  if 
with  intensity  of  religious  adoration.  His  bands 
are  clasped  and  hanging  before  bim  as  be  stands 
with  his  head  slightly  bent  to  one  side,  contem- 
plating one  of  his  own  pictures.  Not  more  en- 
amored was  Pygmalion  of  the  voluptuous  beauty 
he  had  carved,  than  is  Overhech  of  the  celestial 
loveliness  which  be  has  drawn.  It  is  clear  to  see 
the  pathetic  joy  of  his  soul,  that  be,  the  utterly 
unworthy,  was  elected  to  manifest  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  in  the  representation  of  the  person  and 
history  of  Christ. 

He  stands  entirely  alone,  and  has  no  more 
sympathy  with  the  trivial  travestie  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelisque  School  in  England,  than  with  the 
French  fire  of  Horace  Veroet.  He  is  the  last 
great  painter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inspiration 
that  the  world  will  ever  see,  and  the  chivalrous 
loyalty  to  the  dead  monarch  is  as  lovely  as  the 
homage  to  the  living  king. 

The  third  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered 
last  Monday  eveuing  by  Parke  Godwin,  Esq. 
The  subject  was  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  which 
he  treated  in  a  spirit  of  profound  speculatiou, 
enlivened  with  numerous  happy  turns  of  wit, 
and  a  profusion  of  quaint  and  humorous  illustra- 
tions. A  striking  passage  occurred  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  artistic  inspiration,  which 


beauty  of  illustration,  but  I  have  no  space  to  go 'he  supposes  to  be  an  inherent  element  in  the 
into  detail  with  my  imperfect  account.  He  tbeu  |  Artist'ssoul,  and  not  an  arbitrary  afflatus  breathed 
gave  a  series  of  graphic  sketches  of  some  of  j  in  at  hap  hazard  from  external  sources. 


the  principal  living  artists,  Overbeck.  Kaulbach. 
Horace  Vernct.  Turner  and  others.  I  must 
recall  a  few  passages  in  his  description  of  Over- 
beck. 

At  this  moment,  said  he,  Overbeck  is  the 


There  was  a  period,  said  he,  iu  German  litera- 
ture, when  these  false  views  of  inspiration  pre- 
vailed, when  Art  was  regarded  as  a  sudden,  pe- 
culiar, mysterious  communication,  vouchsafed 
only  to  a  few,  and  disdainiug  every  terrestrial 


greatest  painter  permanently  residing  in  Italy,  method  as  well  as  aim.  It  was  called  the  Geuie 
His  position  in  Art  is  one  of  the  pheuom-  — or  the  genius  period — and  it  prevailed  for  a 
ena  of  its  history.  Overbeck  is  belated  in  while,  like  any  other  infatuation  or  disease.  The 
the  world  at  least  300  years.  He  dropped  out 'victims  of  it  were  mostly  hirsute  and  shirtless 
of  his  proper  sphere  and  Nature  baa  thrown  him  J  young  men,  who  were  the  particular  spite  of 
in  anywhere,  unwilling  to  lose  a  genuine  gift,  destiny,  against  which  they  waged  incessant  bat- 
He  is  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  Art,  and  gossips  tie  of  words  and  groans,  while  their  souU  wcro 
of  three  centuries  ago  as  we  do  of  yesterday,  afflicted  with  strange  woes. 
Deeply  dreaming  in  the  sweet  sleep  of  that  ear-  Goethe's  Werter  was  an  excellent  type  of  this 
her  age,  he  knows  uot  that  the  flower  is  ripening  class,  save  that  few  of  them  bad  energy  enough 
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to  commit  suicide  except  in  thought,  while  their 
real  end  was  in  the  wine  cellar.  Byron's  mete- 
oric success  too  generated  some  fellows  of  the 
same  sort :  soft  beaded  young  chaps  who  went 
ahout  with  their  collars  down  and  their  eyes  up. 
talking  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  world  and  their 
own  unutterable  distress;  and  finally,  wheu  both 
giu  and  the  patience  of  their  friends  were  ex- 
hausted, either  settled  down  into  respectable 
tradesmeu  or  went  honestly  into  the  poor-house. 

Mr.  Godwin's  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
Hall  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  which 
with  numerous  specimens  of  art  on  the  walls,  and 
with  a  large  and  brilliant  audience,  produced  a 
truly  esthetic  effect,  such  as  we  do  not  often  ex- 
perience in  the  dingy  and  inconvenient  Hope 
Chapels  aud  Stuyvesant  Institutes,  which  form 
ourmost  usual  resorts  for  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that 
the  edifice  for  the  Astor  Library  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and  will  probably  be  completed  within 
•  year  from  this  time.  The  indefatigable  libra- 
rian, Mr.  Cogswell,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  with  an  uncommon 
union  of  wisdom  and  enthusiasm.  As  an  ac- 
complished bihliograpbist,  he  is  surpassed  by  no 
man  in  this  country.  The  subject  has  been  a 
passion  with  bim  from  early  life.  He  has  eu- 
joyed  peculiar  opportunities  for  its  cultivation. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thiug  for  the  cause  of  knowledge 
in  this  city,  that  the  charge  of  the  library  has 
fallen  into  such  excellent  hands.  Mr.  Cogswell 
is  a  model  of  industry  and  perseverance,  of  sin- 
gularly courteous  and  winning  manners,  a  con- 
noisseur in  every  thing  that  relates  to  books,  and 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  literary  history,  of 
authors  aud  their  productions,  both  living  and 
dead,  that  makes  him  as  much  at  home  iu  the 
alcoves  of  a  library,  as  a  patriarch  at  the  fireside 
surrounded  with  his  children  and  grandchildren. 
He  is  on  the  eve  of  sailing  a  secoud  time  to  Eu- 
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Yet  the  firM  brinjrer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hutli  Imt  a  )n*ii>£  office;  and  liia  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  iu»  a  sulleu  bell, 
Reincmber'd  lolling  a  departed  friend. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  and 
all  the  family  at  Sherwood  had  assembled  in  the 
parlor,  arouud  the  fire,  fur  the  purposes  of  social 
enjoyment.  There  wns  a  pleasant  air  of  cheer- 
fuluess  in  the  faces  of  the  whole  group,  but  none 
wore  so  bright  an  air  of  uuclouded  enjoyment  as 
those  of  Arthur  and  Mary.  Their  natural  tem- 
perament disposed  them  to  view  all  things  en 
colcur  de  row, and  their  happiness  was  now  height- 
ened by  the  growth  of  strong  and  mutual  love; 
their  love  had  expanded  rapidly  like  a  bright  sum- 
mer flower  beneath  the  genial  influences  of  balmy 
air  and  sunshiue.  without  doubts,  fears,  suspi- 
cions or  anxieties  to  chill  or  blight  it.  The  his- 
tory of  such  an  affection  as  that  of  Arthur  and 
Mary  could  never  have  been  spun  out  in  a  vol- 
ume by  the  novelist,  or  have  furnished  forth  a 
volume  of  sonnets  for  the  poet,  but  it  was  not 
the  less  a  source  of  heartfelt  happiness  to  them- 
selves. They  bad  "  never  said  they  loved,"  yet 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  they  understood  each 
other  perfectly,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  observ- 
ed their  attachment  with  pleasure  and  approba- 
tion. Mary's  admiratiou  for  intellect  and  culti- 
vation had  given  a  new  stimulus  to  Arthur's  en- 
ergies of  mind,  and  even  Reginald  remarked  his 
rapid  iutdloctual  improvement  during  the  last 
few  months. 

There  was  a  shade  of  thought  on  the  brows 
of  Margaret  and  Virginia;  their  seats  were  drawn 
close  together,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  they  were  carrying  on  a  low  and 
rope,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  new  purchases  I  earnest  conversation;  but  from  the  sweetness 
to  the  thirty  thousand  volumes  (nearly)  which  ami  gentleness  of  their  toues,  it  might  be  gatb- 
the  Library  now  contaius.  It  is  intended  that  it  ered  that  they  were  words  of  harmony  and  love 
shall  comprise  at  least  fifty  thousand  volumes,  which  they  uttered.  It  had  been  some  days  since 
when  it  is  opened  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of;  Virginia  bad  expressed  to  her  sister  all  that  she 
1852.  The  books  are  all  in  substantial  aud  ele-  fe|t  upon  hearing  of  her  engagement  to  Gerald 
gaut  bindings,  and  include  many  costly  volumes  Devereux,  her  distress  at  the  idea  of  parting  with 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  the  depart- 1  ner>  |,er  mortification  at  finding  that  she  prefer- 
ments of  Natural  History.  A  visit  to  the  rooms 
in  Bond  street,  where  they  are  deposited  until 
the  completion  of  the  edifice,  is  one  of  the  richest 
treats  that  can  he  offered  to  a  literary  amateur, 
particularly  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  accomplished  librarian. 


red  Gerald  Devereux  to  herself,  and  her  wounded 
feeling  at  Margaret's  reserve  upon  this  subject  to 
herself,  who  had  never  concealed  a  thought  or 
feeling  from  Margaret. 

Margaret  had  urged  Virginia  to  make  this  con- 
fession, for  she  knew  that  she  could  not  throw  off 


the  load  that  oppressed  her  heart  without  her  aid ; 
Y.  Z.  X.    I  that  she  wanted  assurances  from  her  of  unaltered 
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affection,  of  forgiveness,  too.  and  some  expres- 
sions of  ber  own  feelings  to  prove  that  she  was 
not  wholly  without  suffering,  at  the  idea  of  the 
partial  separation  from  her  friends  which  her 
marriage  must  involve.  Margaret  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  her  sister's  guile- 
less heart,  and  Virginia  was  surprised  at  her  an 
swering  thoughts  that  she  had  with  much  effort 
forborne  to  express ;  she  was  already  more  than 
half  ashamed  at  having  ever  entertained  unkind 
thoughts  of  her  generous  sister;  but  when  Mar- 
garet without  oue  word  of  reproach  or  remon- 
strance, described  with  characteristic  simplicity 
and  force,  the  state  of  her  own  feelings  on  the 
subject,  when  she  spoke  of  the  warmth  and  gen- 
erosity of  Gerald  Deveroux's  feelings,  his  noble- 
ness of  character,  his  strong  prepossessions  in 
Virginia's  favor,  bis  great  desire  to  win  from  her 
a  sisterly  affection— all  that  Margaret  said  seem- 
ed so  kind,  so  reasonable,  that  as  usual,  a  com- 
plete reaction  took  place  in  Virginia's  feelings, 
and  her  penitence  for  her  own  selfishness,  as  she 
called  it,  was  so  great,  that  Margaret  found  it 
necessary  to  console  her  by  saying  that  she  knew 
her  apparent  coldness  and  estrangement  bad  pro- 
ceeded from  the  very  strength  of  ber  affection. 
With  persons  of  highly  imaginative  minds  and 
strong  sensibilities,  it  is  often  hut  one  step  from 
disliking  to  liking,  and  Virginia  took  this  step* 
almost  unconsciously,  and  Margaret  was  ofteu 
now  delighted  to  hear  her  speak  with  interest 
and  kindness  of  Gerald,  though  she  carefully 
avoided  ever  introducing  the  subject  herself. 

But  to  complete  our  sketch.  Mrs.  Selden  was 
engaged  iu  cutting  out  various  articles  of  clo- 
thing, caps,  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  &c  ,  &c, 
which  were  to  be  made  up  for  the  servants  as 
gifts  for  the  approachiug  Christmas,  with  a  kind 
consideration  not  only  for  the  wants,  but  the 
tastes  of  the  wearers.  Mr.  Selden  was  intently 
reading  by  the  fading  light  a  newspaper  of  so 
okl  a  date,  that  we  should  not  in  the  present  day 
deign  to  glance  over  such  an  one,  and  Reginald 
iras  standing  at  a  window  watching  the  snow 
flakes  as  they  fell  softly  and  rapidly  to  the  earth, 


Mr.  Selden  threw  down  the  newspaper  he  was 
reading,  and  went  quickly  to  the  window. 

Not  a  word  was  said  ;  but  as  they  looked  out 
at  tbe  approaching  horseman,  the  same  forebo- 
ding struck  every  heart,  that  be  was  tbe  messen- 
ger of  evil  tidings,  though  the  evil  assumed  no 
tangible  form  except  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Selden, 
who  at  once  thought  be  was  eoming  to  inform 
them  of  some  misfortune  that  bad  happened  to 
Charles,  who  always  presented  himself  first  to 
her  thoughts  on  any  such  occasion.  There  is 
something  indescribable,  but  unmistakable,  in 
tbe  whole  air  of  a  messenger  of  bad  news,  which 
those  who  have  once  looked  upon,  are  not  likely 
ever  to  forget. 

Arthur  was  out  on  the  steps  of  tbe  portico  in 
a  second,  to  meet  and  intercept  tbe  highly  res- 
pectable servant,  for  Buch  it  now  evidently  was, 
who,  after  a  deep  bow  and  respectful  greeting, 
was  slowly  fumbling  for  a  letter,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  as  if  enjoying  in  a  solemn  way  the 
anxiety  he  was  increasing  as  much  as  be  pos- 
sibly could. 

"  How  goes  it,  old  gentleman,"  said  Arthur ; 
"  what  news  do  you  bring  V 

"  I  have  brought  a  letter,  sir,  which  will  tell 
you  every  thing  as  soon  as  I  can  find  it,"  and  he 
went  on  with  the  same  fumbliug  process,  which 
brought  Arthur's  impatience  to  an  acme. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  letter?" 

"  Not  exactly,  sir,  but  I  'spose  some  of  the 
family  wrote  it;  but  here  it  is  at  last,"  producing 
a  letter  sealed  with  a  large  black  seal  and  directed 
to  "James  Selden,  Esq." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  V  asked  Arthur, 
as  the  thought  of  Charles  flashed  through  his 
brain. 

"Why  1  started,  sir.  from  Oak  Hill  yesterday 
moruiug,  «r  I  should  say,  day  before  yesterday 
moruing,  but  I  was  detained  in  a  manner,  as  I 
may  say,  sir,  in  crossing  the  river;  the  mau  thai 
kept  the  ferry"— 

This  at  least  was  a  relief,  as  the  journey  from 
Tbe  Rectory  could  uot  possibly  have  taken  up 


lothing  every  object  with  a  pure  and  cold  beauty,  I  *o  much  time,  and  thero  was  no  river  to  cross  in 


admiring  the  sudden  transformation  in  the  face 
of  nature,  and  dreamiug  dreams  of  the  future, 
destined  to  melt  away  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
dazzling  scene  before  him. 

•*  How  fast  the  snow  falls  !  I  hope  we  shall 
have  fine  sleighing  to-morrow  :  dou't  you  like 
sleighing,  Mary,"  said  Arthur. 

Oh,  of  all  thing*;  but  look,  Arthur,  there  is 
a  way-worn  traveller,  making  his  way  here  in 
spite  of  wind  and  weather;  he  is  coming  as  de- 
liberately, too,  as  if  it  were  a  May  evening." 

**  A  single  horseman  :  a  servant,  I  think,"  said 
Arthur,  approaching  tbe  window. 

Voi.  XVII-24 


the  way;  and  Arthur  having  gained  this  much 
intelligence,  did  uot  wait  to  hear  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentence,  but  hurried  off  with  tbe  letter. 

Mr.  Selden  was  awaiting  Arthur's  return  with 
evident  uneasiness;  he  hastily  took  the  letter  and 
tore  it  open,  while  Arthur  auswered  tbe  look  of 
anxious  inquiry  which  his  mother  cast  upon  him, 
by  saying. 

"  Nothing  about  Charles,  mother,  that  is  all  1 
know  nbout  tbe  matter." 

Mr.  Selden's  countenance  exhibited  unusual 
emotion,  as  soon  as  his  eye  bad  rosted  upon  tbe 
first  sentence.    "Good  God!"  he  exclaimed, 
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"  Poor  Williams  in  Head:  killed  almost  instantly 
by  a  full  from  bis  horse  !" 

As  he  read  on.  his  countenance  betrayed  in- 
creasing distress  and  agitation,  but  without  fur- 
ther eomment  be  handed  the  letter  to  Mrs  Sel- 
den  as  soon  as  he  had  perused  it,  and  left  the 
morn  to  make  Further  inquiries  of  the  servant 
respecting  the  particulars  of  his  friend's  deatb. 

Mrs.  Selden  glanced  over  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  looked  unusually  serious  as  she  was 
doing  so,  as  if  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams  was 
not  the  only  distressing  intelligence  the  letter 
contained. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Arthur,  "what  does  this 
mysterious  letter  contain,  besides  the  intelligence 
of  poor  Mr.  Williams'  deatb,  and  by  whom  is  it 
written  ?" 

"It  is  written  by  Dr.  Irving,  Mrs.  Williams' 
brother,  and  it  contains  an  intimation  that  Mr. 
Williams'  affairs  will  probably  be  found  in  a  state 
of  great  coufusion  and  embarrassment,  with  a 
very  urgent  request  that  your  father  will  set  out 
as  he  can  after  receiving  this  letter,  to 
the  fuueral  of  his  friend,  aud  Dr.  Irving 
adds  to  assist  him  with  his  advice,  for  young 
Williams  knows  no  more  of  business  than  a  child. 
He  represents  Mrs.  Williams  as  perfectly  over- 
whelmed, aud  iucapable  of  thought  or  action." 

All  Mrs.  Seldeu's  bearers,  but  Mary  and  Vir- 
ginia* were  aware  of  the  probability  that  Mr. 
Selden  might  be  involved  in  the  pecuniary  trou- 
bles that  had  come  upon  the  Williams's,  but  no 
gave  utterance  to  these  surmises  of  evil. 
1  think,"  said  Reginald,  turning  to  Mia.  Sel- 
i,  "I  had  better  accompany  my  father;  if 
there  are  auy  business  matters  to  he  arranged,  I 
can  perhaps  assist  him,  though  I  abhor  funeral 
occasions." 

"It  is  ao  excellent  idea,"  replied  Mrs.  Selden, 
"your  presence  and  assistance  would  be  very 
useful  and  agreoable.  You  know  there  is  noth- 
ing your  father  dislikes  more  than  a  long  solitary 
drive  at  any  time,  and  such  an  expedition  as  this 
will  be  peculiarly  painful  to  him,  for  be  not  only 
partakes  of  your  general  horror  of  funeral  occa- 
sions, but  he  has  from  his  early  youth  felt  an  at- 
tachment surprisingly  strong  to  Mr.  Williams. 

the  great  dissimilarity  of  their  char- 
When  they  last  parted,  Mr.  Williams 
was  in  high  health,  full  of  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  future,  and  there  is  something  so  awful  in  the 
idea  of  this  sudden  passage  from  life  to  death  of 
a  familiar  friend." 

"  Yes,  and  there  is  no  man  who  would  feel 
each  an  event  more  painfully  than  my  father." 

Mrs.  Selden  approached  the  window  where 
Reginald  was  still  standing.  "  How  very  fast 
the  snow  flakes  fall."  she  said,  "they  send  a  chill 
to  my  heart;  I  fear  you  will  have  a  very  bad1 


journey  ;"  then  lowering  her  voice,  she  added — 
"  You  are  aware,  my  dear  son,  that  your  father 
has  incurred  liabilities  for  Mr.  Williams,  though 
I  don't  know  to  what  extent,  but  from  his  san- 
guine and  liberal  disposition.  I  fear  that  he  will 
be  deeply  involved  in  the  ruiu  of  Mr.  Williams, 
if  their  affairs  are  in  as  had  a  state  as  I  fear  they 
are.  I  know  that  he  will  feel  great  self-reproach 
if  his  family  should  suflbr  by  his  generous  impru- 
dence, and  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  every  al- 
lusion that  may  wound  him.  and  to  show  him  that 
our  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  worldly 
prosperity." 

"  I  almost  deserve,  mother,  that  you  should 
think  this  advice  necessary.  I  know  that  I  have 
been  coldly,  selfishly  abstracted  in  my  own  plans 
aud  pursuits,  but  my  heart  is  still  the  same,  aud 
you  did  not  once  think  it  hard  or  cold." 

"  Pardou  me.  Reginald,  if  I  have  said  anything 
which  implied  such  a  suspicion."  said  Mrs.  Sel- 
den, who  was  much  gratified  at  the  warmth  with 
which  he  spoke.  "I  know  your  heart  is  neither 
hard  nor  cold,  but  I  know,  as  you  yourself  ac- 
knowledge, that  you  have  been  living  lately  so 
completely  iu  a  world  of  your  own,  that  you 
might  not  be  awake  to  the  real  state  of  things 
around  you,  and  I  wished  to  prepare  you  for 
them.  I  did  uot  doubt  my  son,  that  you  would 
act  kindly  and  wisely  when  your  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  subject." 

Mrs.  Selden  pressed  Reginald's  hand  tenderly 
as  she  spoke,  and  as  be  returned  the  pressure,  he 
looked  at  her  noble  aud  beuigucountenauce  with 
t«uderness  and  pride,  and  internally  vowed  that 
no  effort  should  ue  wanting  no  his  part,  to  sustain 
her  in  any  trial  that  might  be  impending. 

Meantime  Thomas,  for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  servant,  after  answering  Mr.  Seldeu's  inqui- 
ries, was  ushered  by  John,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance duriug  the  conference,  waiting  to  perform 
his  part,  into  the  servants'  room  in  the  basement, 
with  an  air  of  importance  aud  ceremony  which 
might  have  befitted  an  introduction  into  some 
lordly  hall. 

Thomas  was  evidently  the  head  man  of  tho 
establishment  to  which  he  belonged,  and  John, 
who  occupied  the  same  station  at  Sherwood, 
was  anxious  to  show  his  guest  that  Sherwood 
and  himself  were  not  a  whit  inferior  to  Oak  Hill 
and  Thomas.  Accordingly  he  placed  a  chair, 
with  a  great  air,  near  the  fire  for  Thomas,  helped 
him  to  takeoff  his  overcoat,  which  he  hung  over 
a  chair  to  dry,  ordered  little  Bill,  who  stood  near 
to  receive  his  orders,  in  a  very  authoritative  tone 
to  wait  in  the  kitchen  until  his  uncle  Thomas' 
dinuer  was  ready,  and  to  be  sure  to  bring  it  in 
hot.  Then  presenting  his  guest  with  a  glass 
containing  a  very  potent  mixture  of  brandy  and 
water,  he  advised  him  to  take  it  off  at  once,  to 


* 
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curry  the  cold  off  his  stomach,  a  piece  of  advice 
which  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  complied 
with. 

These  rites  of  hospitality  having  been  duly  ad- 
ministered, John  drew  his  own  chair  near  the 
fire,  and  prepared  to  enter  into  the  conversation, 
with  an  introductory  groan  suitable  to  the  occa- 


"  Well,  it  seems  like  none  of  us  can  tell  what's 
a  gwine  to  happen  an  hour  from  this  time,  let 
alone  a  day  from  this  time ;  to  be  sure,  it  must 
have  come  upon  you  all,  same  as  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, as  I  may  say." 

Thomas  gave  an  answering  groan,  as  he  re- 
plied, **  Lord  have  massy  upon  us,  it  came  so 
sudden,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  most  knocked  me 
ont  of  my  senses,  aud  I  a'nt  felt  straight  since. 
And  to  think  it  all  came  from  poor  master  not 
taking  my  advice;  he  never  would  listen  to  no- 
body about  horses,  and  to  be  sure  be  was  an  ele- 
gant rider;  he  always  said  he  never  see'd  the 
horse  yet  be  could'ut  back." 
John  gave  a  grunt  in  place  of  the* Ah,  in- 


'bout  master's  dancing  that  jig.  What,  says  I, 
you  don't  mean,  I  hope,  that's  to  be  master's  fu- 
neral. She  never  said  nothing,  but  shook  her 
head,  as  much  as  to  say  yes,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a  knife  stuck  in  my  heart,  and  I  felt  right 
mad  with  Judy  ;  so  says  I.  I've  got  other  fish  to 
fry  besides  listening  to  old  women's  croaking  and 
foolishness — there  an't  nothing  in  dreams.  So  I 
went  out  in  a  huff  like,  but  I  couldn't  get  it  out 
of  my  mind." 

"  No,  I'll  be  bound  you  could'nt,"  said  John, 
"that  puts  uie  in  iniud" — 

But  Thomas  had  no  idea  of  giving  way  to 
John's  reminiscences  in  such  a  narration  as  this, 
and  went  on  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  as  if  to  sig- 
nify that  he  would  listen  to  him  when  the  proper 
time  came. 

"  Well,  I  made  bold  to  go  up  to  master,  as  be 
was  going  out  to  bis  horse,  thinks  I,  no  matter 
what  be  says,  I  must  speak,  and  says  I,  master 
tbat  bay  colt  has  been  standing  in  the  stable  so 
long,  and  his  mouth  is  so  bard,  that  you'll  find 
him  mon'sous  tiresome  to  be  ride,  aud  you'll 


deed/  and  'is  it  possible.'  common  iu  more  pol-  have  to  be  watching  him  all  the  time,  'spose  sir, 


ished  society  upon  such  occasions,  which  answer- 
ed the  purpose  quite  as  well,  aud  was  infinitely 
more  expressive. 


you  let  me  go  to  the  stable  aud  get  Powhatan 

for  you. 

"  '  Spose,  sir,  you  let  me  do  as  I  please,'  he 


"  Somehow  or  other,  when  the  bay  colt  was  said,  with  a  pleasant  sort  of  a  smile.  I  can  see 
brought  out  that  morning  for  master  to  ride,  Iihim  just  as  plain  as  if  he  was  standing  before 
had  a  sort  of  a  feeling  like  sumethiug  bad  was  a  me.  iustead  of  laying  all  cold  and  bloody  in  his 
gwtoe  to  happen;  I  did'nt  like  the  look  of  his [ grave,  the  Lord  have  massy  upon  us.    4  Why, 


eye,  nor  the  way  he  held  his  head  n'other,  and  I 
koow'd  that  breed  of  horses  is  nat'rally  vicious, 
and  theu  too  I  could'ut  help  thinking  'bout  my 
dream.  I  must  tell  you  'bout  that  drenm  ;  well, 
jnst  to'rds  daybreak,  I  waked  up  laughing  fit  to 
kill  myself,  and  Judy  says,  what's  the  matter  that 
you're  laughing  about  so  in  your  sleep.  Says  I, 
Judy,  I've  had  the  fuutiiest  dream  as  ever  1  had 
before  ;  it  seemed  to  me  like  the  great  hall  was  all 
lit  up  with  a  power  of  wax  candles,  and  Sambo 
and  Mingo  were  playing  the  fiddle  for  dear  life, 
aud  the  room  was  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dancing  away  in  their  silks  and  satins,  and  their 
shoe  buckles  shining  like  the  sun  as  1  may  say. 
and  cake,  and  wiue,  and  jelly,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  handing  about,  aud  who  should  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  dancing  a  jig,  but  master, 
like  he  used  to  do  in  his  young  days,  and  be  ca- 
pered away  and  jumped  so  big  h,  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  aud  tbat  waked  me  up." 

John  shook  bis  bead.  "That  dream  did'nt 
mean  uo  good." 

"Ah,  that's  the  very  thing  Judy  said.  Says 
she,  Thomas  tbat  dream  don't  meau  no  good ; 
don't  you  know  as  old  as  you  are,  tbat  morning 
dreams  goes  by  contraries,  and  I'm  afeerd  some 
great  trouble  is  a  coming  ;  tbat  dance  I  reckon 
means  a  funeral,  and  1  don't  like  your  dreaming 


Thomas,  you  are  turning  a  coward  in  your  old 
age,  but  you  sba'ut  make  a  coward  of  me.'  And 
by  the  time  the  words  was  cleverly  out  of  bis 
mouth,  he  had  jumped  like  a  boy  on  the  colt's 
back,  and  before  he  had  time  to  get  well  on  his 
seat,  one  of  the  horses  tbat  bad  got  out  of  the 
stable  gallopped  by,  and  the  cussed  thing  dashed 
oft'  same  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  and  never 
stopped  till  it  had  dashed  master  up  against  an 
oak  tree  in  the  grove,  and  to  my  belief  be  fell 
down  from  her  stone  dead,  for  when  I  got  op  to 
him  he  never  moved  nor  breathed." 

"  The  Lord  have  massy  upon  us,  taken  ont  of 
this  world  without  so  much  as  time  to  say  his) 
prayers,"  said  John. 

"  As  to  tbat,"  replied  Thomas,  "  there  is  a  very 
good  scripture  about  tbat,  which  I  have  often 
heard— these  are  the  words, 

Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
There's  mercy  sought,  and  mercy 


I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  race 
riders  and  jockies,  if  it  wan't  for  that.  A  body 
may  shoot  up  a  prayer  as  quick  as  lightning  in 
time  of  need,  and  master  was  a  mon'sous  good, 
worldly  man,  and  I  cant  help  thinking  that  ought 
to  help  some." 
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There  was  a  severe  struggle  in  John's  mind 
between  bis  conscience  and  his  politeness  at  this 
aaacrtiou,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  would  have 
prevailed,  if  the  entrance  of  little  Bill  with  a 
smoking,  hot  dinner,  had  not  directed  his  atten- 
tion from  theological  subjects. 


DELICLE  ORIENTIS. 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  nail  of  infancy. 

The  tide  of  lime  flowed  back  with  me — 

The  ft,  rward  flowing  tide  of  time  ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer  morn 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne 
By  Bagdad's  shrines  of  fretted  gold — 
High-walled  gardens  green  and  old. 
True  Mussulman  was  I,  and  sworn 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid!—  Tenmjton. 

In  dreams  I  wander  to  the  East 
Lost  in  the  mazes  of  her  bright 

And  gorgeous  things,— to  pore  and  feast 
Upon  her  visions  of  delight. 

llorr  boyhood  loved  that  land  of  light  !— 
Her  bazaars  filled  with  silks  and  gold 

FromOphir;  and  the  ambrosial  sight 
Of  pearl-wrought  tissue*,  brood  unroll'd! 

Before  suffused  with  mellow  gold 
The  herald  of  yon  rising  morn 

Come  from  remotest  Ind,  behold 
The  City  of  the  Golden  Horn  ;— 

And  floating  high  on  rosy  air, 
Above  Scutari's  marble  sheen, 

With  slender  pinions  long  and  fair 
Flutters  the  dove-eyed  Jacobine. 

Afar  the  walls  of  Smyrna  brave 
The  burning  sky  and  shiver  clear 

The  Grecian  mountains  in  the  wave  

Rill-swollen— of  some  haunted  mere ; 

A  shadowy  mere  locked  in  by  hills 
Where  evening  dies  in  amber  gleams 

Through  tufted  pines— remote  from  ills— 
A  haunt  of  Pan  and  sylvan  dreams! 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  silken  flags  of  Chief  and  Ban 
Flout  the  deep  Heaven  in  that  far  land 

Of  Tamourlanc  and  Gengis-Khan — 
Where  reigns  imperial  Samarcand  :— 

Bright  rise  the  valley  of  Cashmere— 
The  Caliphs'  palace  large  and  fair— 

The  maid  of  Georgia  without  peer — 
The  minarets  piercing  upper  air. — 


And  then  with  thronging  voices  load 
Or  sort — but  echoing  clear  and  free, 

Hurry  along  the  jewcl'd  crowd 
That  in  my  youth  I  used  to  see! 

Ah!  dreams  of  Youth — ah  golden  East! 

Ye  were  oue  vision  rich  and  rare 
Of  faery  land, — whose  power  decreased 

And  vanished  at  the  touch  of  care. 

And  now  the  splendor  long  has  fled— 
The  Havoc  reigns  supreme,  and  bowed 

Is  the  Bcdoueen's  haughty  head — 
The  shadow  of  a  lurid  cloud 

Is  on  that  land, — the  Orient 

Is  bright  alone  in  visions  blest 
With  youth's  aroma— she  is  spent  j 

I  woken  in  the  mighty  West. 

L.  L. 

February,  1851. 


JJotitrs  of  Hem  BJork*. 


The  Womek  of  Israel.  2?jr  Grace  Aouilar.  Au- 
thor of  "Woman's  Friendship,"  "Mother's  Recom- 
pense," "  Vale  of  Cedars,"  etc.  2  vols.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  300  Broadway  :  Philado.  George  S. 
Appleton,  164  Chestnut  St.  1851. 

With  all  respect  for  Miss  Aguilar — both  as  an  authoress 
of  wide-extended  popularity,  and  a  lady  of  irreproachable 
character — we  consider  the  volumes  under  the  title  given 
above  as  decidedly  dangerous  in  their  tendency.  We  say 
in  their  tendency,  tor  in  letter  they  ought  not  to  offend  the 
most  zealous  Christian  when  die  origin  of  the  authoress 
is  considered.  Under  the  guise  of  an  humble  and  reli- 
gious interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  gospel  which  treats 
of  the  mUUum  and  rights  of  woman,  the  work  is  in  reality 
an  argument  for  Judaism,  and  in  many  parts  almost 
openly  trenches  on  the  question  of  the  divinity  or  non- 
divinity  of  our  Saviour — called  here  as  elsewhere  by  the 
Jewish  writers.  The  Natarene. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  religious  belief  whatsoever 
should  shrink  from  examination  or  from  the  attacks  of 
those  who  hold  opposing  doctrinos — much  less  the  pure 
and  flawless  edifice  of  the  christian  faith.  Faith  in  tbo 
true  is  confirmed  by  any  attempt  to  undermine  it.  as  the 
frame  of  the  warrior  is  hardened  in  die  shock  of  battle 
Toleration  should  be  the  boast  of  every  religious  sect,  for 
by  toleratoin  alone  can  the  true  be  sifted  from  the  false. 
The  conflict  of  opinion  annihilates  error,  as  persecution 
confirms  the  believer  in  die  faith  fur  which  he  suffers. 

But  Miss  Aguilar's  work  is  not  for  the  grave  doctors, 
learned  rabbis  and  fair  **  mothers"  of  her  own  "  Israel." 
Her  volumes  hitherto  have  found  dieir  way  to  number- 
less Christian  homes  and  firesides.  The  Vole  of  Cedars, 
and  Woman's  Iutlurncc,  have  been  widely  popular  ;— 
and  we  have  met  with  many  ladies  who  considered  these 
works  not  only  w  intensely"  interesting  and  delightful, 
but  in  addition  every  diing  that  orthodoxy  could  desire. 
This  work  will  inherit  a  part  of  their  reputation,  but  it 
will  be  found  totally  different  in  its  character. 
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But  our  strongest  objection  is  not  yet  stated.  It  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  Miss  Aguilar'a  previoua 
works  und  their  unexceptionable  character  will  recom- 
mend the  neat  and  elegant  volumes  or  the  "  Women  of 
Israel"  for  gift  books.  Under  the  impression  that  they 
are  fathering  at  once  religious  information  and  entertain- 
ment, young  girla  will  read  that  Misa  Aguilar  "  reject* 
wholly  and  utterly  all  belief  in  the  Naaarene  doctrine." 
and  find  her  specious  arguments  drawn  from  isolated 
sentences  of  the  gospel  and  quotations  from  Jewish  doc- 
tors, gradually  stealing  upon  their  minds. 

In  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  "Contarini  Fleming"  we  are  told 
that,  when  his  turn  came  the  Hebrew  merchant  Bcsso, 
wrote  upon  the  wall  where  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic 
and  the  Freethinker  had  already  inscribed  their  tenets— 
**  /  will  not  believe  t*  tho$e  who  mutt  believe  in  me." 

We  submit  with  all  respect  that  neither  the  doctrines  nor 
the  writing,  of  this  race  are  the  proper  inmates  of  Chris- 


The  Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth  Wether- 
ell.  2  vol*.  New  York.  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  155  Broad- 
way. 1851. 

Wo  were  first  tempted  to  read  this  work  by  an  adver- 
tisement which  stated  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, the  elegant  authoress  of  the  "  Drama  of  Exile." 
The  authoress,  or  rather  author,  as  the  fair  knights  of  the 
Pen  are  fond  of  styling  themselves  in  these  latter  days,  is 
not  Mrs.  Browning,  but  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

The  work  appears  highly  entertaining  and  in  the  head- 
ing, to  the  chapters,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
tact  and  'kill  of  the  writer.  Chapters  under  such  delight- 
ful cariosity-prompting  titles  must  needs  be  engrossing. 
Who  could  resist  the  desire  to  become  further  acquainted 
with  the  halcyon  pages  which  chronicle  "The  Running 
away  with  the  brook," — "Counsel,  Cakes,  and  Captain 
Parry," — "  The  jingling  of  sleigh-bells,"  and  "  The  litde 
spirit  that  haunted  the  big  house."  The  very  title  ot 
•'  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  has  abont  it  a  vague,  myste- 
rious sound  as  of  fairy-land,  which  will  recommend  it  for 
a  gift  book  to  those  little  folks  for  whom  no  doubt  it  is 
partly  or  wholly  intended.   For  such  a  purpose  it  is 


Fishermen  of  Tlberiaa"  (which  we  have  not  met  with 
elsewhere)  is  one  of  Mr.  Hirst's  most  brilliant  and  forci- 
ble productions.  Many  lines  have  a  point  and  beauty 
equal  to  the  finest  things  of  Tennyson,   e.  g. 

"  A  man  of  stately  presence— one  whose  brow 
Bore  on  its  breadth  a  more  than  mortal  grace— 
And  more  than  mortal  seemed  he  us  he  stood 
There  with  the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun 
Trembling  and  fluttering  on  his  golden  hair." 

With  the  literary  portion  of  the  "  Scenes,  etc."  our 
commendation  ends.  The  engravings,  in  the  lowest  and 
rudest  style  of  wood-cut,  are  most  exerrable— not  for  a 
moment  to  be  endured.  The  eye  turns  nwa*  from  "  Christ 
stilling  the  tempest"  and  "  The  entrance  into  Jerusalem" 
with  positive  pain.  The  most  gorgeous  efforts  of  the  old 
masters  of  the  pencil  and  the  burin  would  be  powerless  to 
eradicate  the  mean  impressions  produced  upon  the  mind 
by  these  cuts,  were  the  reader  to  dwell  long  or  often  on 
the  coarse  engravings  (by  courtesy  so  called)  in  the 
"  Scenes,  etc."  The  artists  would  seem  to  have  felt  the 
rudeness  of  their  designs,  for  scarcely  any  have  attached 
their  names. 

For  sale  by  Harrold  At  Murray. 


A  glance  at  the  neat,  attractive  and  somewhat  peculiar 
binding,  betray  at  once  the  press  from  which 
We  have  received  it  from  the  publisher. 


SCEITES  IK  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SAVIOUR  ;  BY  THE  POETS 

AND  painters.  Edited  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold. 
Philuda.  l.indsuv  Ai  Blakiston. 

This  compilation  is  edited,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
by  Mr.  Griswold — the  man  to  whom,  above  all  others,  the 
literary  public  of  America  should  be  most  grateful.  His 
numerous  editions  of  the  "Poets  of  America"  have  served 
more  thou  any  other  works  whatsoever  to  make  Europe 
the  world  acquainted  with  the  poetic  literature  of  the 
world-  The  bold  pioneer  of  American  letters, 
this  constitutes  his  least  merits.  To  a  temper  so  ener- 
getic and  indefatigable  a.2  seldom  to  be  equalled,  he  adds 
am  amount  of  information,  a  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  a 
truth  and  sincerity  of  character  which  entitle  him  to  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him. 

The  present  work  is  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Pul- 
sion of  our  Saviour— the  pieces  being  selected  chiefly  from 
i  writers — from  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Osgood, 
r,  Willis,  Hawthorne  and  Whittier.  "The 


Lives  or  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  and  English 
Princesses  connected  with  the  Rsoal  succession 
of  Great  Britain.  By  Aones  Strickland,  author 
of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  Vol.  I.  New 
York.  Harper  &  Brothers.   82  Cliff  St.  1851. 

But  one  volume  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  before  us.  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  acquired  for  Mrs.  Strickland  a  gratifying  repu- 
tation, and  the  present  volumes  we  think  will  add  to  it. 
The  contents  so  far  are  the  Uvea  of  Margaret  Tudor,  the 
violent  and  selfish  queen  of  Jamea  IV  ;  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine and  of  Magdalene  of  France,  first  queen  of  James 
V.,  whose  life,  according  to  the  authoress,  is  "  a  romantic 
but  carefully-verified  love  tale  of  royal  romance." 

Mrs.  Strickland's  works  are  always  valuable,  for  they 
are  the  fruits  of  diligent  research,  careful  comparison  of 
authorities.and  a  thoroughly  truthful  and  impartial  bent 
of  mind.  These  qualities  are  all  apparent  in  "  The  Queena 
of  Scotland,"— if  any  more  plainly  than  another,  her 
research. 

Those  were  days  of  pomp,  splendor  and  chivalric  gnl- 
lau try,  and  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Strickland's  intellect  and  en- 
thusiasm for  her  subject,  could  not  fail  to  do  the  actors  in 
them  justice. 

The  work  is  printed  in  the  clear  and  beautiful  type  of 
the  Harpers— but  when  will  publishers  revolutionise  the 
present  style  of  binding  and  do  sway  with  this  most 
worthless  "  muslin."  The  wont  feature  of  its  use  is  tl» 
close-clipping  of  the  margin,  rendering  after  and  more  du- 
rable binding  impossible,  The  "  muslin"  once  worn  out 
the  book  is  worthless. 


Treasured  Thoughts  from  favourite  Au 
tied  and  arranged  by  Caroline  Mat. 
Lindsay  At  Blakiston.  1851. 

This  is  a  volume  of  much  interest  and  value  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  At  Blakiston,  of  I'lnluilt-lphia,  a 
bouse  which  we  believe  has  but  recently  commenced  bu- 
siness. These  works,  though  popular  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community,  are  very  little  to  our  taste.  Wo 
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abhor  "Lacons,"  for  in  our  humble  opinion  they  serve 
like  the  superficial  reviews  whic  h  appear  daily  in  the  pe- 
riodicals, to  satisfy  the  general  reader  with  a  mere  •mat- 
tering of  knowledge,  and  to  turn  hi*  attention  from  the 
original  work*  themselves,  which  otherwise  ignorance 
might  force  him  to  consult.  Royal  rotidi  to  wisdom  are 
a*  hard  to  travel  as  those  to  algebra,  or  rather,  to  apply 
the  observation  of  .Napoleon  in  all  it*  force,  there  are  no 
auch  roads  at  all. 

The  work  of  Miss  May  has  much  to  recommend  it.  In 
the  elegant  proem  the  true  spirit  in  which  auch  perform- 
ance* should  be  undertaken,  is  reflected.  The  **Trea- 
Thoughts,"  are 

M  A  currency  for  inner  life 

To  keep  its  revenue 
Of  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  strife 
In  balance  straight  and  true.— 
Thoughts  that  were  left  upon  the  earth 
To  enrich  it  evermore 


By  spirits  of  immortal  worth 
Who  lived  and  wrote  of  yore." 

Here  is  a  striking  thought  from  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Lcightoi 


w  The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smal- 
lest piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up  ;  '  for  poe- 
Wy,'  said  they,  *  the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  There 
may  be  some  work  of  grace  there  that  tbou  knowest  not 
of."' 


life  everlasting."   The  present  work  points  out  in  the 
same  spirit  the  great  facts  of  the  Universe, 
with  the  assrrtion  that  u  the  True  is  the 
we  think  the  title  a  most  happy  one. 

The  work  is  in  many  parts  very  profound,  and  the  style 
is  so  clear  and  perspicuous  even  in  threading  the  most 
intricate  theories  of  matter,  that  tho  u  Poetry  of  Science" 
will  beyond  any  doubt  become  a  work  of  standard  reputa- 
tion. To  justify  our  high  opinion  of  the  volume  we  refer 
the  reader  to  page  1 13,  where  Mr.  Hunt  discusses  ihe  anal- 
ogy between  the  effects  of  light  and  sound,  (arriving  at 
conclusions,  we  believe,  much  more  philosophical  than 
those  of  Gardiner,  in  his  "  Music  of  Nature,")  and  to  the 
chapters  on  "  Chemical  Radiation,"  and  "Molecular 
forces,"  pruuim. 

The  volume  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Gould,  Ken- 
dall 6c.  Lincoln,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  thu  is  the 
third  edition,  two  having  previously  appeared  in  London. 


The  Youth's  Coronal.  By,  Hannah  Flagc  Gould, 
author  of  Poems,"  etc.  etc.  New  York.  D.  Appleton 
At  Co.  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia.  G.  S.  Applrton. 
164  Chestnut  St.  1851. 


On  page  90  wa  are  shown  how  a  great  lady  kept  her 
journal  in  the  year  of  grace  1450 : 


per       •  ■«■»»  p 
I'M.  Alexs 
years  rcg 
t  to  .  dramas,  I 


say  I  have  any  objection  to  John  Gray. 

8ir  John  Grey  fell  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  and  Lady 
Woodville  became  the  queen  of  Edward  IV. 


A  neat  and  appropriate  volume,  or  if  like  Charles  ! 
we  are  permitted  to  coin  a  word,  toiume-Ut,  in  that 
important  and  difficult  walk  of  letters,  little  trork»  fur 
little  people.  No  talent  is  more  rare  than  this  power  of 
lowering  the  intellect  to  the  level  of  the  childish  mind  and 
addressing  it,  ao  to  speak,  in  its  own  vernacular. 
That  jcreat,  tremendous  aud  most  woudcrf  ul  character, 
andre  Dumas,  who  has  been  for  the  lust  twenty 
galing  the  world  with  histories,  romances,  novels, 
"  John  Gray  a  most  comely  youth,  but  what  is  that  to  !  dramas,  travels,  poem*,  treaties ;  with  a  specimen,  in  a 
met  A  virtuous  maiden  should  be  entirely  under  the  di-  i  word,  of  every  style  ol '  bookmaking  known  to  civilised 
of  her  parents.  John  ate  but  little  and  stole  many  I  man,  attempted  in  the  height  of  his  triumph  aud  vanity, 
looks  at  me.  Said  women  never  could  be  band-  \  not  long  siuce  to  write  a  nurtery  book.  He  failed— tuis- 
aonie  who  were  not  good-tempered.  1  think  my  temper  is  '  erably  luilod— and  the  legend  ot  "  The  good  Lady  Bertha 
not  intolerable.  John  likes  white  teeth  :  my  teeth  are  of.  and  her  Honey-Broth,"  though  written  with  immense  labor 
a  pretty  good  color.  Rose  at  eleven  from  the  table,  the  •  and  Enccladan  travail  to  reach  the  childish  heart— proves 
company  being  desirous  of  a  walk  in  the  fields.  John  !  conclusively  that  the  author  of  a  u  Moole-Christo"  may 
Gray  would  lift  me  over  every  stile  and  twice  pressed  my  well  be  unable  to  pen  a  book  for  children. 

Mrs.  Gould's  little  u  Coronal"  will,  we  predict,  become 
dear  to  many  a  child-heart— and  we  are  estopped  al  once 
from  the  only  objection  we  could  make.  We  would  have 
•<iiir^fsted  that  some  of  the  poems  are  a  little  too  much 
like  plagiarisms  from  Mother  Goose— much  closer  than 
Mr.  Emerson's  imitations  of  Cirlyle— but  the  immense 
popularity  of  that  standard  work  is  a  practical  refutation 
Thb  Poetrt  or  Science  on  Studies  of  the  Phtsi-  0four< 
cal  Phenomena  or  Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt. 
Author  of  14  Panthea,"  Researches  on  Light."  etc. 
Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall  Sc  Lincoln,  59  Washington 
St.  1860. 

The  **  Poetry  of  Science"  takes  a  wide  range.  From  the 
M  poetry"  of  motion  to  that  of  heal,  from  the  poetry  of 
magtutitm  to  that  of  time.  The  idea  is  not  new. 
The  poetry  of  these  vast  powers  as  we  may  generalize 
them,  is  evident  to  all.  Poetry  lies  not  alone  in  the 
flower  or  the  star,  in  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  or  the 
performance  of  great  deeds.  There  is  a  sterner  and 
loftier  sort  in  all  around  us.  (invitation,  electricity, 
light,  heat — these  arc  not  only  the  constituent*  of  what  is 
commonly  called  poetry — but  arc  in  themselves  a  higher 
poetry. 

Mr.  Poe  wished  his  logical  and  mathematical  theory  of 
atoms  and  their  laws — his  Eureka — to  be  called  a  poem, 
because  it  was  true.  "  It  is  true,  therefore  it  cannot  die ; 
or  if  it  now  be  trodden  down  it  will  rise  hereafter  to  the 


Forest  Flowers  of  the  West.   By  Anna  S.  Ricket. 
Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  At  Blakiston.  1851. 

A  title  to  arouse  the  bile  of  the  author  of  "  Nine  New 
Poets,"  who  some  time  since  analyzed  so  unmercifully 
the  tender  buds  of  poesy  put  forth  by  nine  young  Parnas- 
sian candidates  in  this  our  western  world.  This  poetry 
of  title  strikes  as  much  less  disagreeably  in  a  woman,  and 
we  see  no  possible  objection  to  Miss  Rickey's  christening. 
We  have  perhaps  been  guilty  of  miscalling  the  lady,  who 
just  aa  probably  is  a  Mrs. — but  the  fashion  of  modem  lady- 
writers  leaves  the  reader  in  profound  uncertainty  ou  this 
point. 

Mnny  of  these  poems,  though  tinged  with  imitation,  are 
sweet  and  a  fleeting— indeed  the  portrait  (of  the  authoress) 
in  the  front  of  the  volume  could  only  belong  to  a  woman 
of  great  feeling. 
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'The 


arc  very 


I  pretty. 


"  Magian.  at  the  golden  fate 
OT  my  heart  why  dost  thou  wait  T 

Why  thy  ceaseless  vigils  keep- 
Steeped  in  aleep*a  delicious  balm 
Knowing  only  holieat  calm  T" 


The  Duchcm;  or  Woman's  Lots  and  Womah's  Hatk. 
A  AW*/.  Philadelphia  :  A  Hart,  late  Carey  At  Hart. 
136  Cheatnut  Street.  1851. 

Thin  novel  in  the  Dumas  and  Aba  worth  school  or  ro- 
mance, purport*  to  be  reprinted  in  America  from  the  Lon- 
don edition  in  three  volume*.  We  really  do  not  aec  what 
possible  recommendation  lies  in  the  fact.  Stupid  hooka 
are  daily  issued  in  three  volumes  in  the  city  of  London 
and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  number.  We  are  perhaps 
wrong  in  applying  to  it  the  word  stupid,  for  in  the  claaa 
of  romance  to  which  it  belong*  it  perhaps  takes  a  respec- 
table place — butull  the  old  conventionalities  of  such  pro- 
ductions are  found  io  its  pagea,  from  the  innocent  and  in 
teresting  young  heroine  with  blue  eye*  and  golden  hair,' 
to  the  warlike  hero  who  acta  without  conceivable  motive 
ai<d  lias  a  lace  which  "  would  be  effeminate  in  its  beauty 
but  for  a  slight  moustache  which"— etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.— the  inevi- 
table Triboulet  figures  as  jester,  and  tho  scene  at  the 
church  where  M.  Pomperant  offers  the  young  girl  the  holy 
water  to  say  nothing  ol  his  Gascon  oath,  "Cap  Dkiu  !" 
•marks  most  wonderfully  of  our  old  friends  Porthos  and 
D'Artagnan  in  a  certaio  volume  of  M-  Dumas.  Possibly 
the  author  has  not  met  with  "  The  Three  Guardsmen." 
but  the  pages  of  tbe  "  Duchess"  argue  strongly  to  tho 


Extraordinary  Por-ci-AR  Delpsioks.  By  Charles 
Uackaf.  Author  of  "  Tbe  Thames  and  it*  Tributa- 
ries" **  The  Hope  of  the  World,"  etc.  Philadelphia  : 
Lindsay  At  Blakiston.  1851. 

This  work  has,  we  think,  been  overrated.  It  hat  nt- 
i  very  high  popularity,  we  believe,  m  England ; 
I  it*  republication  in  this  country  ia  an  evidence  of  tbe 
fact.  It  is  a  volume,  however,  of  considerable  merit.  The 
close  rr "earth  which  should  characterize  every  produc- 
tion aiming  to  arouse  the  past  time  and  its  actors  from 
their  Ions  sleep,  it  is  true,  is  nowhere  found,  but  the  gen- 
eral »  icws  of  the  writer  strike  us  aa  most  liberal  and  just. 

(Jo  several  of  the  subjects  which  come  under  tbe  au- 
thor's notice,  Micro  lingers  to  this  day  and  hour  a  most 
remarkable  amount  of  ignorance  nud  a  still  greater  mea- 
sure of  prejudice.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
~  Muu>i*»ippi  Scheme"  and  its  author,  John  Law.  For 
more  than  a  century  this  man  has  been  the  scoff*  and  de- 
risiou  of  the  world.  The  grave  has  received  long  since 
bis  mortal  bod>,butslrobger  than  death  and  "more  greedy 
than  the  grave"  slander  und  detraction  have  seized  upon 
bi»  character.  He  has  been  called  in  turn  a  knave,  tool, 
swindler  and  coward.  He  was  neither — and  Mr.  Mac- 
kav's  pages  make  this  most  abundantly  manifest. 

To  the  charge  that  from  hi*  ignoraucc  or  tolly  he  plung- 
ed Fiance  into  most  imminent  danger,  and  brought  her  to 
the  brink  of  revolution,  the  author  replies  —and  supports 
bi*  assertion, — that  Law  was  a  complete  maMer  of  Finance 
and  that  up  to  (he  time  when  the  Urgent  forced  him  to 
issue  bill*  to  the  amount  o( one  thousand  million*  of  franc; 


he  had  never  exceeded  in  bis  yearly  issues  sixty  millions. 
The  charge  against  his  honesty  is  with  equal  certainty 
refuted  by  the  tact,  that  when  all  men,  foreseeing  the  in- 
evitable crush,  were  converting  their  notes  into  gold  and 
jewels,  and  sending  them  to  England  and  Holland,  Law 
bought  estates  only  in  France,  and  on  his  banishment  was 
so  poor,  that  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  scraped 
out  in  a  manner  most  miserable.  He  was  neither  a  Lully 
nor  a  Cagliostro.    He  firmly  believed  in  his  system. 

For  a  pleasant,  well-written,  and  not  too  long  account 
of  the  Tulipomania,  we  refer  the  reader  to  page  98.  A 
foreign  novelist  has  lately  embodied  this  mania  in  a  vary 
entertaining  fiction — the  "  Black  Tulip." 

The  "O.  P.  Mania"  is  related  with  great  spirit,  and  will 
serve  to  show  the  world  of  1850,  that  lite  disgraceful  Astor- 
Place  riots  had  their  parallel  in  the  past  and  in  England, 
though  the  audiences  there  were  moved  by  a  spirit  some- 
what different  from  one  of  nationality.  There  the  ques- 
tion touched  their  pockets,  and  after  three  mouths  of  riot 
tbe  manager  was  bullied  into  submission.  Tbe  account 
by  Mr.  Mackay  makes  roost  painfully  evidently  the  bru- 
tality of  the  audience  and  their  triumph  by  mere  brute 
force  over  the  calm  dignity  of  Keroble. 
In  the  first  volume  may  be  found  an  account  of  the 
(>Thuge  of  India,  or  as  these  murderous  fanatics  are  ac- 
customed to  style  tbe  members  of  their  sect,  the  Phanti- 
gars.  The  account  of  tbeir  religious  belief  and  its  origin 
is  in  the  highest  degree  curious— and  is  authenticated  by 
Capt.  Sleeman,  who  was,  during  his  long  residence  in 
India,  often  thrown  in  contact  with  these  horrible  enthusi- 
asts. For  strange  to  say,  tbe  murders  of  the  Thugs,  are 
the  result  of  a  lofty  and  sublime  sense  of  religious  duty 
— their  young  being  trained  from  their  tenderest  years  to 
strangle  and  kill  at  random,  if  they  expect  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  their  own  heaven.  Bbawauee  is  tbe  god- 
dess who  presides  over  their  horrible  rites,  and  she  is  tbe 
founder  of  the  Phansigars.  The  legend  runs,  that  in  re- 
mote ages  of  the  world,  there  lived  an  enormous  demon, 
who  made  nothing  of  walking  through  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  only  reached  to  his  middle,  and  who  devoured 
great  numbers  of  the  human  race.  At  last  tbe  merciful 
goddess,  Bhawanee,  with  a  sharp  sword  slew  him.  But 
from  every  drop  of  his  blood  sprung  up  smaller  demons, 
who  devoured  men  as  before.  She  exterminated  these  too 
by  thousands,  but  unfortunately  their  blood  was  as  pro- 
lific as  that  of  their  "  common  ancestor."  Then  the  god- 
dess Bhawanee  gave  her  chosen  followers  in  this  world  a 
noose,  which  she  showed  them  how  to  tie,  and  sent  them 
forth — to  strangle.  The  stranglcrs  exerted  themselves  so 
energetically,  that  in  a  short  time  the  race  of  demon*  wm 
extinct.  Then  they  brought  the  magic  handkerchief  to 
the  goddess,  who  bade  them  on  tbe  contrary  keep  it,  and, 
not  to  get  out  of  practice,  use  it  on  men — she  promising  to 
bury  the  bodies.  She  exacted  but  one  condition — the 
Phansigar  must  never  look  behind  him — and  this  caution 
was  long  religiously  observed.  One  of  the  sect,  however, 
more  prying  than  reverential,  was  moved  with  curiosity 
to  know  how  Bhawanee  buried  the  dead.  He  looked 
back  and  saw  her  with  the  legs  of  a  man  depending  from 
ber  mouth ;— she  was  a  cannibal.  For  this  disobedience 
— others  say  because  the  rebellious  Thug  committed  the 
crime  of  Act»on — the  goddess  decreed  that  thenceforth 
they  should  bury  their  own  dead. 

The  race  of  Thugs  is  ranch  thinned,  but  tbeir  number 
is  still  10,000,  and  it  is  confidently  stated  that  tbey  mur- 
der every  year  30,000  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Many  of 
the  leaders  have,  however,  been  given  up  and  punished ; 
among  others  the  notorious  Feringcra,  from  whom  Sue 
has  drawn  his  Faringhea. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Mackay's  notices  of 
the  Count  St.  Germain  and  Cagliostro.    By  a  few  quiet 


/ 
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touches,  tbe  character  of  the  wonderful  nobleman  who 
bad  discovered  the  elixir  vita  aud  lived  tor  centuries,  is 
brought  out  in  bold  relief; — and  though  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
one  of  hi*  most  curious  performances  has  ridiculed  and 
attempted  In  throw  discredit  on  the  account  of  Caglioatro 
here  given,  we  incline,  after  reading  both,  decideHlv  to- 
wards the  speculations  of  Mr.  Mackay.    Everything  re- 
lating to  Cagliostro  is  dark  and  doubtful ;  we  can  only 
judge  ol  tbe  prohabUitiet  of  his  character  and  career.  Mr.  1  their  com. 
Cariylc  has  drawn  him  such  as  the  -  Arch-quack"  and     For  sale  by  Morris  St  Brother. 
"  King  of  Scoundrels,"  in  hia  owo  opinion,  should  have  | 
been.    .Mr.  Mackay  has  painted  him  as  we  think  lie  wn». 

The  chief  remaining  subjects  treated  of  in  M  Popular 
Delusions,"  are  Slow  Poisoning,  tbe  Crusade*,  and  Witch- 


wont  to  consider  as  second  only  in  authority  and  claims 
to  reverential  regard,  to  the  Bible  itself,)  as  the  modem 
railway  upon  tbo  old-fashioned  mud  turnpike  of  1800. 
The  Lexicon  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ty- 
pography that  ever  came  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers. 
We  repeat  that  every  student  of  the  Latin  tongue  ought 
to  have  these  works  in  his  library.  For  ourselves,  we 
would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times  the  amount  of 


For  sale  by  Harrold  and  Murray. 


The  Island  World  op  the  Pacific;  bf  the  Ret. 
Hexkt  T.  Chester.  New  York.  Harper*.  Brothers. 
1851. 

This  is  a  very  readable  little  volume  of  some  400  pngr«, 


Fadette.  A  Domestic  Story,  from  the  French.  Bf 
Matilda  M.  Hats.  New  York.  Geo.  P.  Putnam.  1851. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  read  so  sweet  a  story.  It 
is  pure,  natural  and  teholeeome;  thoroughly  Fremeh — 
but  not  the  French  of  Duinaa  or  of  Sue,  the  exaggerated 
and  prurient  abominations  of  the  present  day.  It  more 
resembles  the  romances  of  Florian  and  Saint  Pierre,  but, 
while  tbe  purity  and  beauty  of  their  morals  are  preserved, 
the  tome  of  the  picture  is  reduced,  by  exchanging  tbe  pas- 
toral and  sentimental  colorinr.  for  the  sober  hues  of  coun- 


containing  much  that  is  interesting  about  the  Sandwirh^ry  life  in  France,    It  in  truly  what  it  is  called,  a  domettie 


Islands,  and  especially  concerning  the  lives,  labors,  and 
escape*  of  the  missionaries,  who  have  achieved  so  much 
in  tbe  civilisation  and  conversion  of  the  I  •landers.  The 
sketches  of  the  natives,  nlso,  their  modes  of  lite  and  man- 
ners, changed  as  they  are  by  the  influence  of  the  white 
man— and  the  description  of  the  great  volcano,  which  de- 
ne* alike  the  control  of  the  savage  nud  the  civilised  man—— 
are  very  faithful  and  spirited.  We  have  one  or  two  faults 
to  find  with  tbe  book.  Firet,  tbe  author  is  too  fond  of 
quoting  poetry,  onmmont  and  anonymous;  and,  ttcondly, 
he  makes  too  much  parade  of  tbe  prevalent  licentiousness 
in  those  islands,  and  it*  unfortunate  results.  Very  proba- 
bly he  will  say  with  Midshipman  Easy — "  duif  before  de- 
er my,"  which  is  a  very  good  maxim  to  obey,  when  it  is 
once  proved  that  the  indecency  is  indispensable  to  a  dis- 
charge of  duty.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  Ha- 
waiian will  be  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Cbeever's  book ;  while 
cheek  (if  he  has  female  readers,)  must 


blush  at  m 
wounded  h\  linn 


of  his  pages — many  a 
<  and  images  that 


mind  be 


avc 


found  entrance  into  places  a*  pure. 


A  New  Classical  Dictiohart  of  Greek  and  Romnn 
Bu>^mpkf,Mfthvt*gf,€^Qe*gruphf.  By  William 
Smith,  LL.1).  Revised  with  numerous  corrections  and 
addition*.  By  CkmrUi  Amthon,  LL.D  New  York : 
Harper  6c,  Brothers,  8tt  Cliff  street.   1851 . 

A  Copiomeand  Critical  LATin-EnautH  Lexicon  Found- 
ed on  tbe  larger  Latin-German  Lexicon  ol  Dr.  William 
Frcund:  Wilh  addition*  aud  corrections  from  the  Lexi- 
con* of  Gesner,  F acciolati,  Scheller,  Georges,  Arc.  By 
£.  A.  Aadretri,  LL.D.  New  Vork  :  Harper  At  Broth- 
ers, 82  Cliff  street.  1851. 

Two  admirable  companion  volumes,  evidently  published 
at  great  expense  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy, 
which  no  classical  scholar  should  fail  to  purchase.  The 
Biographical  Dictionary  is  a  reprint  of  Smith's  well-known 
work,  embodying  many  valuable  notes  of  Professor  An- 
tbon,  and  is  destined,  wc  predict,  to  supersede  all  other 
work*  of  the  class  in  our  language.    Professor  Andrews' 


story  ;  and  one  that  is  much  more  likely  to  profit  a  child 
in  the  reading,  than  a  ream  of  such  flimsy,  made-to-sell, 
manufactures,  as  the  "  Rollo  books,"  and  the  -  Charlotte 
Elisabeths."  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Nash  St 
Woodhouse  for  the  gratification  this  work  ha*  given  us ; 
and  we  commend  our  readers  to  their  store  for  the  like 
pleasure. 


Messrs.  Morris  St,  Brother  have  aent  us  a  copy  of  the 
American  Almanac  for  1851,  published  by  Little  St  Brown 
of  Boston.  This  valuable  work  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  commendation  at  our  hands,  but  we  may  say  that  for 
full  and  accurate  information  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  country,  the  present  issue  is  fully 
equal  to  any  of  the  former  volumes.  The  astronomical 
and  statistical  portions  arc  of  especial  interest  and  value, 
and  have  evidently  been  prepared  by  careful  bauds.  The 
book  is  very  neatly  printed  and  sold  at  tbe  low  price  of 
One  Dollar. 


Tin:  Footprints  or  the  Creator;  or  the  Astro- 
lepis  of  Stromness.  Bf  Uvqh  Millkr.  Author  of 
M  Tbe  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  etc.  From  the  third  Lon- 
don edition ;  wilh  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Louis 
Agassix.  Boston :  Gould  Ac  Lincoln.  59  Washing- 
ton Street.  1850. 

This  is  a  work  of  tbe  very  highest  value,  and  wc  moat 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  public,  though  from  a  press 
of  engagements  we  bave  been  unable  to  give  it  that  ample 
aud  thorough  examination  which  its  high  character  calls 
for  at  our  hand*.  The  North  British  Review,  the  most 
liberal  and  reliable  of  all  the  quarterlies,  declares  it  to  he 
unsurpassed  "by  any  modem  work  of  ibe  same  clans," 
and  Dr.  Uuckland,  author  of  a  "  Bridgewater  TreatMe" 
on  geology,  avowed  that  "be  hud  never  been  so  much 
astonished  in  his  life  by  the  powers  of  any  man,"  and  that 
this  "wonderful"  author  mudebira ashamed  of" the < 
paraiivt-  im-a^renessand  poverty  of  his  own  descript 
he  would  give  his  left  hand  to  possess  such  powers." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  work  wa*  written  to coun. 
tcract  the  sophistry  of  tlie  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  every  right- 


Lexicon  i«  ull  that  could  he  dttaired  in  that  line,  and  is  as 

great  an  improvement  upon  the  eminent  Ainsworth  of  our]  minded  searcher  after  truth, 
school-boy  days,  (a  book,  by  tbe  way,  which  we  were     For  sale  by  Harrold  St  Murray. 
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A  SOUTHERN  HOME  JOURNAL. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1851, 


or  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

The  only  Weekly  Journal  of  its  class  now  published  South  of  the  Potomac,  and  pronounced  by  Us 

contemporaries,  both  North  and  South, 

Published  every  Saturday,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  WALKER  &  RICHARDS,  at  Two 

Dollars  a  Year,  in  advance. 

The  Gazette  it  now  permanently  established,  and  its  steadily  advancing  reputation  and  popularity,  afford  evi- 
nce that  such  a  Journal  is  both  needed  and  appreciated  by  the  Southern  people.    It  is  a  paper  of  the  larger  class, 

containing  weekly  four  columns  more  matter  than  the  Home  Journal  nf  New  York,  and  printed  from  beautiful  type, 
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NORMAN  MAURICE ; 

OR, 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

AN  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 

IN  riVE  ACTS. 
BY  W.  GILMORZ  SIRMS,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  TEH  AS  SEE,"  AC. 

COPT  RIGHT  SECURED. 

PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 
Norma*  Macrice. 

Robert  Warren,  his  kinsman  and  enemy. 

Richard  Osbor.ne,  an  attorney  and  creature  of  I  farce*, 

Harry  Matthews,  a  friend  of  Warren. 

Col.  Blasikguame,  a  fire  eater. 

Bejt  Fergi'sor,  a  leading  politician. 

tot  \  Politician*  of  opposite  party. 

Major  Savage,/*-*****  of  Blatinghame. 
Capt.  Catesbt,  U.  S.  A.,  friend  of  Maurice. 
Citizen*,  Lawyer;  See. 

Mrs.  Jertas,  a  teidote  in  Philadelphia. 
Clarice  Delarcy,  her  niece — wife  to  M. 
Widow  Pressley,  a  client  of  Maurice. 
Kate  Pressley,  her  granddaughter. 
Biddy,  a  servant  girl. 
SCENE,  first— in  Philadelphia :  aAcrwards  in  Mis 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

A  f "trior  in  the  house  of  Mr:  Jerras,  in  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia.    Mr:  Jerva*  and  Robert  Warren  dis- 
ei 


Mr:  Jerva*.  [eagerly.]  Well  1 

Warren.   Ilia.**  well!    'Tis  ill !  She 


Has  she  then  dared  T 


Mr:  J. 


Warren.    Ay,  ha*  she !    Something  farther — 
She  doe*  not  scruple  to  avow  tier  passion 
For  my  most  worthy  cousin,  Norman  Maurice. 

JTrs.  J.  She  shall  repent  it— she  shall  disavow  k, 
Or  she  shall  know!— I'll  teach  her  !— 

Warren,  She's  a  pupil 

With  still  enough  of  bcr  own  to  rex  a  master! 

Mr:  J.   1  hare  a  will  t.o  which  will  master  her! 
Is  she  not  mine  7 — my  sister's  child  f — a  beggar 
That  breathes  but  by  my  charity !    I'll  teach  her. 
And  she  i-hall  learn  the  lesson  set  for  bee, 
Or  I  will  turn  her  naked  into  the  streets 
As  penniless  as  she  came.   But  wait  and  see,— 
You  shall  I 


Warren.  Nay,  wait  'till  I  am  gone, 

Then  use  your  best  severity.    She  needs  it — 
Has  no  sufficient  notion  of  her  duty, 
And— 

Af rs.  J.  No,  indeed ! 

Warren.  But  you  must  make  her  ' 

Mr:  J.  I  will! 

I've  treated  her  too  tenderly. 

Warren.  But  show  her 

Some  little  glimpse  of  the  danger  in  her  path, — 
Shame  and  starvation — 

Mr:  J.  Sbe  deserves  ihem  both. 

Warren.   And  keep  my  worthy  cousin  from  her  pres- 
ence. 

Mr:  J.    He  darks  these  doors  no  more!   The  girl  al- 
ready 

Has  orders  to  deny  him. 

War  rem.  You've  done  wisely. 

A  little  time, — but  keep  them  separate, — 
And  wc  shall  conquer  her; — ay,  conquer  him  too, 
For  I've  a  little  snare,  within  whose  meshes, 
His  fret  are  sure  to  fall. 

Mr:  J.  What  snare  T 

H  arre*.  No  matter ! 

Be  ignorant  of  the  mischief  'till  it's  over, 
And  we  enjoy  hs  fruits  !    Meanwhile,  be  busy,— 
Pursue  tbe  plan  you  purpose,  and  to-roorrow. 
We  shall  know  farther.    I  shall  use  the  moments 
'Twixt  this  and  then,  in  labors  which  must  profit, 
Or  fortune  grows  perverse.   See  you  to  her. 
While  I  take  care  of  him. 

Mr:  J.  Ob !  never  fear  me — 

I'll  summon  her  the  moment  yon  are  gone, 
And  she  Bhall  know— 

Warren.  That  you  may  summon  bet, 

For  wo  must  lose  no  time, — 1  take  my  lcavu. 

f£x.  Warren. 

Mr:  J.,  [solus.]   The  pert  and  insolent  baggage !  But 
I'll  teach  her! 
I'll  let  her  know  from  whose  benevolent  hand 
She  eats  the  bread  of  charity — wtmse  mercy 
It  is,  that  clothes  her  nakedness  with  warmth. 

[  Rings.    Enter  Biddy. 
Go,  Biddy !— send  my  niece  to  roe.  [Ex.  Bidtty. 

A  beggar, 

That  fain  would  bo  a  chooser!    So,  Miss ! 


Clarice. 


Enter  Clarice. 
Dear  Aunt! 


Mr:  J.    Ay,  you  would  dare  me  in  another  fashion. 
But  you  have  met  your  match,  and  now  1  tell  you, 
Clarice  Deloncy,  'tis  in  vain  you  struggle— 

Clarice.  What  hate  I  done  1 

Mr:  J.  Ah !  you  are  ignorant. 

And  meek  and  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn. 
If  tongue  and  lace  could  speak  for  secret  conscience, 
That  harbors  what  it  should  noC   So,  you  dare 
Avow  a  passion  for  that  beggarly  Maurice, 
Whom  I've  forbid  the  house ! 

Clarice.  Forbidden  M  au  rice ! 

Mr*.  J.  Ay,  indeed!  forbid! 

Clarice.  In  what  baa  be  offended  f 

Mr*.  J.   His  poverty  offends  i 
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Cluriee.  Presumption  f 

Afrs.  J,         Ho  timx  the  audacity  to  think  of  you 
In  marring* — he  would  heir  my  property, 
The  miserable  beggar  who,  but  lately — 

Clarice.    Anil  if  the  humble  Clarice 
There  weir  no  litter  husband !    From  the  fetes 
I  do  entrant  no  happier  destiny 
Than  but  to  share,  o'er  all  that  wealth  may 
The  beggary  that  he  brings. 

Mr:  J.  But  you  shall  neve 

I  am  your  guardian,  in  the  place  of  mother, 
And  I  will  turn  you  naked  from  these  door* 
If  you  hut  dare — 

Clarice-    Ah  !  that  ire  re  guardianship, 
Becoming  the  dear  sister  of  a  mother, 
Who,  when  she  left  her  hapless  child  to  earth, 
Ne'er  drcnm'd  of  such  remembrance,  in  the  future, 
Of  what  beseero'd  the  past.    I've  anger'd  you, 
But  cannot  chide  myself  because  my  nature 
Does  not  revolt  at  homage  of  a  being 
In  whom  no  virtue  starve*.    Suppose  hitn  poor! 
Wealth  makes  no  certnin  happiness  to  hope. 
Nor  poverty  its  loss.   In  Norman  Maurice 
I  see  a  nobleness  that  still  conceals 
The  lowly  fortunes  that  offend  your  pride. 
None  richer  lives  in  rarest  qualities 
More  precious  to  the  soul,  that  feeds  on  worth, 
Than  in  your  city  glitter.    Do  you  think 
To  win  me  from  a  feast  of  such  delights 
To  the  poor  fare  on  common  things  that  make 
The  wealth  U  Robert  Warren  ?  Madam— my 
I  thank  you  Ibr  the  bounty  you  have  shown  me! 
It  had  been  precious  o'er  most  earthly  things, 
But  that  it  has  its  price  at  perilous  cost, 
To  things  more  precious  still.    Your  charity, 
That  found  a  shelter  for  this  humble  person, 
Were  all  too  costly,  if  it  claims  in  turn 
This  poor  heart's  sacrifice.    I  cannot  make  it! 
I  will  not  wed  thi«  Warred, — for  I  know  him— 
And,  if  it  be  that  I  shall  ever  wed. 
H'iU  wed  with  Norman  Maurice— as  a  man, 
Whom  most  il  glad*  me  that  I  also  know. 

Mrt.  J,   Never  shall  you  wed  with  him,  while  I  have 
pow'r 

To  keep  you  from  such  folly.    You're  an  infant. 
That  knows  not  what  is  needful  for  your  safety, 
Or  precious  for  your  heart.    Be  ruled  by  roe, 
Or  Ibrth  you  pack.    I  cut  you  off  forever, 
From  fortune  as  from  favor. 

Clarice.    Welcome  death. 
Sooner  than  bonds  like  these. 

Mr,.  J.  Ungrateful  girl! 

And  this  is  the  return  for  all  my  bounty  f 
But  you  shall  not  achieve  your  own  destruction, 
If  1  can  help  iu   This  Maurice  never  darkens 
My  dwelling  with  his  shndow.    He  has  made  you 
Perverse  and  disobedient— but  he  shall  not 
Thrive  by  your  ruin.  See 
To  marry  Robert  Warren. 

Clarice.  With  the  grave  first, — 

Iu  cold  and  silence,  and  iu  crawling  things. 
Loathsome,  that  make  ua  shudder  but  to  think  on, 
Sooner  than  he!— a  base,  unworthy  creature, 
Who  steals  between  his  kinsman  and  the  friend. 
That  gave  him  highest  trust,  and  held  him  faithful, 
To  rob  him  of  the  treasure  he  roost  values. 
The  reptile  that  keeps  empire  in  the  gravo 
Sooner  than  he,  shall  glide  into  this  bosom, 
And  make  it  all  his  own. 

Mrt.  J.  Silence,  I  ..y!- 

Before  I  madden  with  your  t 


And  lose  the  memory  of  that  i 
Thai  left  you  in  my  trust. 

Clarice.  My  poor,  dear  mother! 

She  never  dream'd  of  this  '«  that  dark  hoar 
That  lost  me  to  her  own! 

Mrt.  J.  I'm  in  her  place, 

To  sway  your  foolish  fancies  with  a  prudence 
You  wiil  not  seek  yourself.   Once  more  I  tell  yon. 
You  wed  with  Warren— Robert  Warrtn,  only  ! 
This  Maurice—  [noise  witiiaut] 

Ha!  That  noise  T— 

Maurice,  [im  the  hall  without.]         I  must,  my  girl ! 

Clarice.   'Tis  Maurice  now. 

Mrt.  J.    The  Insolent !  will  he  dare ! 

Biddu,  [im  the  hall  without.]       Mrs.  Jervns  says,  ahr— 

Maurice,  [without  ]  Ay!  ay!  she  taut!— 

But  when  a  lady  means  civilities, 
•Tut  still  my  custom  to  do  justice  to  heT, 
By  seeking  them  in  person.    There,  my  good  girl, 
You've  done  your  duty  as  you  should.    Now,  please  you, 
I  will  do  mine.       [Entering  the  room.]  Madam— 

Jfrs.  /.  Was  ever  insolence — 

Biddu,  [entering.]  Mr.  Maurice  would  ma'aro. 

Afrs.  J.  This  conduct,  sir — 

Maurice.        Would  be  without  its  plea  at  common 

And  Im*  whose  purpose  was  a  morning  visit. 
The  'imply  social  object  of  the  idler, 
Who  finds  in  hi*  own  time  and  company 
The  very  worst  offence,— could  offer  nothing, 
To  plead  for  his  intrusion  on  that  presence. 
Which,  so  politely,  shuts  the  door  against  him. 

Mrt.  J.  Well,  sir! 

Maurice.  But  I  am  none  of  these. 

Mrt.  J.  What  plea,  sir?— 

Maurice.     Some  natures  have  their  privilege— some 
passions 

Demand  a  hearing.    There  are  rights  of  feeling. 

That  art  can  never  stifle — griefs,  affections, 

That  never  hear  the  civil  "  Not  at  home!" 

When  home  itself  is  perill'd  by  submission. 

He's  but  a  haggard  that  obeys  the  check, 

When  all  that's  precious  to  his  stake  of  life 

Is  fastened  on  the  string.  Necessity 

Makes  hold  to  ope  the  door  which  fashion's  portress 

Would  bolt  and  bar  against  hiin.    'Tis  my  fate, 

That  prompts  mc  to  a  rudeness,  which  my  nurture 

Would  else  have  shrunk  from.    But  that  I  have  righu 

Which  move  me  to  defiuuee  of  all  custom, 

I  hod  not  vex'd  your  presence. 
Afrs.  /.  Rights,  sir—  Rights  T 

Maurice.    Ay.  madam,  the  most  precious  to  the  mortal! 

Rights  of  the  heart,  which  make  the  heart  immortal 

In  those  affections  which  stilt  show  to  earth, 

The  only  glimpses  we  have  left  of  rlden. 

Behold  in  her,  [pointing  to  Clarice,]  my  best  apology — 

One.  whom  to  gaxe  on  silences  complaint. 

And  justifies  the  audacity  that  proves 

Iu  manhood  in  its  error-   Clarice,  my  love, 

Is  there  in  any  corner  of  your  heart 

An  echo  to  the  will  that  saya  to  Maurice, 

Your  presence  here  is  hateful.         [  Take*  her  hand.] 
Clarice.  Can  you  ask  I 

Maurice.  Enough  !— 

Afrs.  J.         Too  much,  1  say.   Let  go  her  hand, 

And  leave  this  dwelling,  air!    I'm  mi  stress  here. 

And  shall  take  measures  for  security 

Agiiiiwil  this  lawless  insolence. 
Maurice.  Awhile!  Awhile! 

You  are  the  mistress  here ; — I  will  obey  you  ;— 

Will  leave  your  pr 
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To  trouble  you  with  mine.   You  now  deny  me 
The  privilege  that  uercr  act  of  mine 
Hath  properly  made  forfeit.    You  behold  me 
The  suitor  to  your  niece.   You  hear  her  language, — 
How  different  from  your  own !— that  with  her  bounty 
Makes  rich  my  heart  with  all  the  gifts  in  hera ! 
Sternly,  you  wrest  authority  from  judgment, 
To  exercise  a  will  that  puts  to  scorn 
Her  hopes  no  less  than  mine !    I  would  hare  pleaded 
Your  calm  return  to  judgtueot ;— would  entreat  you 
To  thoughts  of  better  favor  that  might  sanction, 
With  the  sweet  blessing  of  maternal  love, 
The  mutual  passion  living  in  our  hearts, 
But  that  I  know  how  profitless  the  pleading, 
That  in  the  ear  of  prejudice  would  soften 
The  incorrigible  wbx  that  deafens  pride. 
I  plead  not  for  indulgence — will  riot  urgue 
The  cruelty  that  finds  in  charity 
Commission  for  that  matchless  tyranny 
That  claim*  the  right  to  break  the  orphan's  heart 
Because  it  fiuds  her  bread. 

Clarice,  [aside  to  Maurice.}         Spare  her,  Norman. 

Maurice,  [aside  to  Clarice.]      Oh!  Will  I  not!  Yet 
wherefore  need  I  spare, 
When,  if  the  Holy  Law  be  not  a  mock, 
The  justice  which  must  break  this  heart  of  stone, 
Will  send  ber  howling  through  eternity. 
Twere  mercy  that  in  season  speaks  the  truth, 
That  in  the  foretaste  of  sure  penalties, 
May  terrify  the  offender  from  his  path, 
And  send  him  to  his  knees. 

Clarice,  [aside  to  Maurice,]      For  my  sake,  Norman. 

Maurice,  [to  Mrs.  J.]    Yet,  madam,  in  this  freest  use 
of  pow'r, 

Which  drives  me  hence,  be  merciful  awhile, 
And  if  this  heart,  no  dearly  linked  with  mine, 
Through  love  and  fuitb  unperishiug,  must  turn 
Its  fountains  from  that  precious  overflow 
That  kept  tny  flow'rs  in  bloom ;  yet,  ere  the  word, 
That  leaves  me  sterile  ever  thence,  be  said, 
Sutler  us,  apart,  awhile,  to  speak  of  purling  f 
Words  of  such  import  still  ask  fewest  ears, 
And  words  of  grief  and  hopelessness  like  ours, 
Must  needs  have  utterance  in  such  lowly  tones, 
As  best  declare  the  condition  of  the  heart, 
That's  muffled  for  despair.    But  a  few 
We'll  walk  apart  together. 

Mrs.  J. 
What  needs — 

Maurice.   What  need  of  sorrow  evert 


I  And  will  not  lose  the  anxiety  that  racks  him, 
Lest  be  make  forfeit  of  a  something  better 
Which  yet  he  cannot  name.   And,  at  the  last, 
1 1,  whom  you  doom  to  loss  of  more  than  life, 
May  well  implore  the  respite  of  a  moment, 
If  but  to  suffer  me  to  count  once  more, 
The  treasure  ihot  I  lose.    A  moment,  madam ! 
Mrs.  J.,  [nolle s  up  the  stage.]  A  single  moment,  then- 
Maurice.         Oh!  you  are  gracious — 
A  single  moment  is  a  boundless  blessing 
To  biin  you  rob  of  time !   Clarice,  my  love, 
Clarice.  My  Norman ! 

Maurice.    Oh !  is  it  thus,  my  Clarice — is  it  thus  T 
Clarice.         We  have  been  children,  Normau,  in  our 


It  is 

Could  earth 


Prescribing  laws  to  ihat  Divinity, 
That  still  smiles  ruck  to  water,  we  should  hear, 
The  universal  voice  of  that  one  plea, 
Thiil  claims  for  man  immunity  from  troubles 
That  make  proud  eyes  o'erftow.    Who  should  persuade 
His  fellow  to  opinion  of  the  uses 
That  follow  from  hie  tears  1   What  school,  or 
Would  seek  to  show  that  chemistry  bad  art, 
To  fix  and  harden  the  dilating  drops 
To  brilliants  as  they  fall,— euch  as  no  crown 
In  Europe  migbi  affect.   One  finds  no  succor, 
Sovereign  to  break  the  chain  about  his  wrist 
From  all  the  fountains  that  o'ersluice  the 
Yet  will  he  weep,  though  useless.   He  « 
Waiting  upon  the  scuflold  for  the  signal, 
That  flings  him  down  the  abyss,  Mill  hoards  each  minute 
That  niggard  fate  allows.   That  single  minute 
- :     shrines  a  hope ;— if  not  a  hope,  a  feeling, 


We  are  the  sport  of  fete! 

Maurice.  And  shall  be  ever, 

If  that  there  be  no  courage  in  our  hearts 
To  shape  the  fetes  to  favor  by  our  will. 

Clarice.  What  mean  you,  Norman  T 

Maurice.  What  should  Norman  mean, 

But  if  he  can.  to  grapple  with  his  fortune, 
And  like  a  sturdy  wrestler  in  the  riug, 
Throw  heart  and  hope  into  the  perilous  struggle? 
What  should  I  mean  but  happiness,  for  thee, — 
Thou  willing,  as  myself?    Who  strives  with  fete 
Must  still  like  him, the  mighty  Macedonian, 
Seize  the  coy  priestess  by  the  wrist,  and  lead  ; 
Where  still  she  would  not  go !    Suppose  me  f 
To  the  sweet  passion  I  have  proffer'd  you, 
And  what  remains  in  this  necessity, 
But  that,  mode  resolute  by  grim  dental, 
I  challenge  from  your  love  sufficient  courage, 
To  take  the  risks  of  mine! 

Clarice.  Within  your  eye 

A  meaning  more  significant  than  your  words, 
Would  teach  ine  still  to  tremble.   That  1  love  you, 
You  doubt  not,  Norman !   That  my  heart  hath  co 
To  match  the  love  it  feels  for  you — 

Maurice.  Il  hath— it  hath! 

If  that  the  love  be  there,  as  I  believe  it, 
That  love  will  bring,  to  nourish  needful  strength, 
A  virtue  that  makes  love  s  thing  of  soul, 
And  arms  its  will  with  wings.   Oh!  read  you  not, 
My  meaning — 

Mrs.J..[approachiug.]  Your  moment  is  a  1 

Maurice.  Ah,  Mudam ! 

Who  chides  the  executioner  when  he  suffers 
The  victim  his  last  words — though  still  be  lingers 
Ere  he  would  reach  the  last !    But  a  few  momenta, 
And  I  have  spoken  all  that  my  full  heart 
Mit'lit  not  contain  with  safety. 

Mrs.  J.  [retiring  up  the  stage.]  Be  it  so,  eb. 

Maurice.        You  hear,  my  Clarice.   We've  i 
moment : 

But  one,  it  seems,  unless  your  resolution 
Takes  its  complexion  from  the  fate  that  threut 
And  shows  an  equal  will.    If  then,  in  truth, 
You  love  me— 

Clarice.  Oh !  look  not  thus ! 

Maurice.  I 1 

And  yet,  dear  Clarice,  if  indeed  you  love  me, 
The  single  moment  that  this  woman  gives  us, 
Becomes  a  life ; — to  me,  of  happiness*— 
To  thee,  as  full  of  happiness,  as  thou 
Might  hope  to  gain  from  me.   She  would  deny  us,— 
Would  wed  thee  to  that  subtle  Robert  Warren— 

Clarice.         I'd  perish  first! 

Maurice.  No  need  of  ] 

When  1  can  bring  thee  fo  * 
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I  knew  thy  straits — the  tyranny  which  thou  suflcr'st 
Because  of  thy  dependence  :  and  my  struggle, 
Since  this  conviction  reached  me— day  and  night — 
Waa,  that  I  might  from  tbia  condition  match  thee, 
And,  in  thy  happier  fortunes,  find  min«  own! 
I  have  prepared  for  thia. 

Clarice.  What  wouldst  thou,  Norman  T 

Mrs.  J.,  [approaching.]  Your 
Maurice.  I  noon  shall  follow  them. 

Mr,.  J.,  [retiring  again.]  The 


fly. 


Maurice.         She  would  spare  mc, 
The  argument  which  shows  thee  what  is  needful. 
Clarice.    Speak!  I  have  courage  equal  to  my  love! 
Maurice.     I  try  thee  though  I  doubt  not !    If  thou 
lov'st  me, 

Thou'lt  yield,  without  a  question,  to  my  purpose, 

And  give  me  all  thy  trust. 

Clarice.  Will  I  not,  Norman  T 

Maurice.         Then  with  the  night  I  make  tbee  mine, 
Clarice ! — 

Steal  forth  at  evening  :  There  shall  be  a  carriage. 
And  my  good  hosier,  whom  thou  know'st,  in  waiting. 
Our  future  homu  in  ready. 

Let  mc  think,  Nonmm  T 

That'*  aa  your  excellent  aunt,  who  now 
approaches, 

May  pleaae ;— but,  surely,  when  to  my  fond  pleading 
You  aweelly  vow'd  yourself  as  mine  alone, 
The  proper  thought  that  sanctions  my  euu  eaty 
Waa  all  complete  and  perfect. 

Clarice.  But,  Norman,  how- 

How  should  I,  in  your  poverty,  encumber 
Your  cares  with  a  new  burden  T 

Maurice.   There  is  no  poverty, 
Which  the  true  courage,  and  the  bold  endeavor, 
The  honest  purpose,  the  enduring  heart, 
Crown'd  with  a  love  that  blesses  while  it  burdens, 
May  not  defy  in  such  a  land  as  ours  ! 
We'll  have  but  few  wants,— having  one  another! — 
And  for  these  wants,  some  dawning  smiles  of  fortune 
Already  have  prepared  me.    Trust  mc,  Clarice, 
I  will  not  take  thee  to  a  worse  condition, 
In  one  whose  charities  shall  never  peril 
The  affections  they  should  foster. 

Mr:  J,  [approaching]  Sir,— again  ! 

Maurice.    Yes,  yea— moat  excellent  madam, — yea — 
npiiin ! 

There's  but  a  single  syllable  between  us. 
Your  niece  hath  left  unspoken.— My  Clarice! 

Clarice.         I'm  thine! 

Maurice.  '  Tie  spoken  .' 

And  now  I  live  again ! 

Afra.  J.  Well,  air— art  done  at  laat ! 

Maurice.   Done !    Ay,  madam— done ! 
You've  held  me  narrowly  to  a  strict  account — 
And  yet  I  thank  you.    You've  been  merciful 
AAer  a  fashion  which  invoke*  no  justice, 
And  yet  may  find  it,  madam.    Yet— I  thank  you! 
The  word  "  said  that's  needful  to  our  parting  ; 
And  that  I  do  not  in  despair  depart. 
Is  due  to  these  last  momenta.    Fare  you  well ! 
Be  you  as  safe,  henceforth,  from  all  intrusion, 
As'you  shall  be  from  mine.   Clarice— farewell ! 

Clarice.  Norman. 

Maurice,  [embracing  ker.]  But  one  embrace ! 

Mrt.  J.  Away,  air. 

Maurice.  In  earnest  of  those  pleasant  bonds  hereafter, 
That  none  *hall  dare  gainsay.   Clarice— Remember ! 

[Exit 


Clarice.  Go,  Norman,  and  believe  me. 
Mr$.  J.         Get  you  in ! 


SCENE  II. 

s  office  in  Philadelphia.  Richard 
a  desk  writing. 

Warren,  [eagerly.]    Hast  drawn  the  paper 
Osborne.  It  is  here. 

Warrea,      The  copy  this  t— 
OjW«f.    And  this  the  original. 

Warren,  [examining  paper:]    Tia  very  like!  You've 
done  it  famously  : 

One  knows  not  which  is  which  ;  and  Norman  Maurice 

Himself  would  struggle  vainly  to  discover 

The  difference  'twixt  the  words  himself  hath  written, 

And  these  your  skill  hath  copied  to  a  hair. 

We  shall  deceive  him. 

Osborne.         Why  would  you  deceive  himT 
Warren.    Eh  T  Why !    It  is  my  instinct !    Are  yon 
answer" d  f 

I  hate  him!    Would  you  have  a  better  answer  T 

Osborne.    Why  hate  him  when  liis  kindness  still  hath 
served  you, 
This  very  obligation  which  hath  bound  him, 
And  given  us  cruel  power  o'er  his  forluucs, — 
His  purse— perhaps  his  honor— 

Warreu.  Why  perhaps  T 

Is't  doubtful,  think  you,  that  I  his  fatal  writing, 
Made  public, — will  disgrace  him  ? 

(Jib&rne.  An  error  only,— 

The  thoughtless  sport  of  boyhood — wholly  guiltless 
Of  all  dishonest  purpose.    We  have  used  it, — 
You  rather — and  the  profit  hath  been  ours ! — 
Why,  if  he  pays  the  money  as  he  proffers, 
Why  treasure  still  this  paper  1  Mure — why  hate  him  7 

Warren.    Let  it  suffice  you  thut  I  have  my  reasons; 
And  let  mc  tell  you,  Osborne,  that  I  love  not 
This  sympathy  which  you  show  for  Norman  Maurice. 
Beware!  who  goes  not  with  mc  is  nguinsl  me! 

Osborne.    I'm  in  your  power,  I  know— 

H'arren.   Then  let  your  wisdom 
Abate  its  fond  pretension  as  my  teacher  j 
I'm  better  pleased  with  service  than  tuition; 
Will  hold  you  aa  my  ally,  not  my  master ! 
I  have  remarked,  of  late,  that  you  discover 
I  Rare  virtues  in  my  cousin!    He  hath  fce'd  you. 
Employed  you  as  attorney  in  his  cases  — 

Osborne.    Not  more  than  other  counsellors. 

Warren.  No  matter! 

It  is  enough  that  you  are  mine ! 

Osborne.  This  jealousy— 

Warren,   Is  only  vigilance!    Each  look  of  favor, 
Bestow'd  on  him  I  loathe,  is  disaffection 
In  him  that's  bound  to  me. 

Osborne.  This  document  T— 

Warren.    Tlie  real  oue, — the  original,  is  mine ; 
The  copy  you  will  yield  him  when  he  pays  vou,— 
That  he  will  do  so  now,  I  make  no  question, 
Though  where  his  money  comes  from  is  my  wonder. 

Osborne.   The  c  asc  of  J  ones  &  Peters,  j  uat  i 
Brings  him  largo  foes.    Another  action, 
The  insurance  case  of  Ferguson  dt  H rooks, 
Secures  him  handsome  profits.    Other  cases, 
Have  lately  brought  him,  with  new  reputation, 
Liberal  returns  i 
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Warren.  We'll  have  all ! 

See  that  you  pfle  the  costs— crowd  interest, 
Kxpense  of  service ;  tax  to  the  uttermost 
The  value  of your  silence  and  forbearance, 
Leave  nothing  you  have  done  without  full  charges, 
While  what  haa  been  forborne,  more  highly  rated, 
Shall  sweep  the  remaining  eaglea  from  his  purse. 
Otborne.    What  bitterness  is  your* ! 
Warren.  Oh  I  quite  ungracious, 

Contrasted  with  the  sweetness  of  your  moods! 
Once  more,  beware !    Do  an  I  bid  you,  Osborne, 
Or  you  shall  feel  me.   Yield  hiin  up  this  copy, 
Which  we  shall  see  bim  with  delirious  rapture. 
Thrust  in  the  blaziug  furnace, — little  dreaming, 
That  Hill  the  damning  scrawl  that  blast*  his  honor, 
Lies  here,  in  the  possession  of  bis  foe ! 

Otborue.    Will  nothing  move  you,  Warren  ? 
Warren.  Hu  funeral  only,— 

To  follow— while  above  his  burial  place. 
1  chow  this  fatal  paper, — still  lamenting 
That  one  with  so  much  latent  should  have  faltcr'd, 
When  virtue  cried  '*  Be  firm  I" — O !  1  will  sorrow, 
So  deeply  o'er  hi*  sud  infirmity, 
That  they  who  come  to  weep  above  his  grave. 
Will  turn  from  it  iu  scorn.   But  get  you  reudy : — 
You'll  sup  w  ith  mc  ;  aud  uftcrward*  we'll  seek  him, 
We  must  look  smiling  iheu  as  summer  flowers, 
Nor  show  the  serpent  crouching  in  the  leaves. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

Evening :    Chettnut  Street.   Enter  Maurice  with  Clc- 

rite. 

Mnnrice.   Thou'rt  mine,  my  Clarice. 

Clarice.    Wholly  thine,  my  husbaud. 

Maurice.    Now  let  the  furies  clamor  as  they  may, 
That  the  capricious  fortune  which  bud  mock'd 
Our  biddings  with  denial,  ha*  been  baffled 
By  the  tnic  nobleness  of  that  human  will, 
That,  when  the  griin  necessity  looks  worst, 
Can  fearlessly  resolve  to  brave  its  fate. 
Thou'rt  mine,  and  all  grows  suppliant  in  my  path, 
That  lately  look'd  defiance.    We  arc  one  ! — 
This  is  our  dwelling,  Clarice — let  us  iu. 

[  They  enter  the  Houte  qf  Maurice. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  parlor  of  a  dwelling  in  the  r 
hand  to  me ty  and  newly  furnished. 


■tail  nee  of  Maurice, 
Enter  Warren  and 


Warren.   I  am  amazed. 

Otborue.  *Tia  certainly  a  change 

From  his  old  lodging  bouse  in  Cedar  street. 

Warren.    His  run  of  luck  hath  era  red  him,  and 
fancies 
Tbc  world  is  in  his  string. 

Other ne.  He's  not  far  wrong ! 

Hi*  argument*  have  made  a  great  impression ; 
Their  subtlety  and  closeness,  and  th 
Of  clear  and  forcible  development, 


Which  seems  most  native  to  hi*  faculty '. 
He  was  born  an  orator!    With  such  a  p 
A  voice  to  glide  from  ih under  into  music, 
A  form  and  face  so  full  of  majesty, 
Yet  with  such  frankness  and  simplicity,— 
So  much  to  pleaae,  and  ao  commanding — 
W  arren. 

You  prate  aa  do  the  newspapers,  with  a  jatgon 
Of  wretched  common-place.  bcslufTed  with  phrases, 
That,  weighed  ngainat  the  ballad  of  an  idiot, 
Would  show  less  burdeu  and  significance. 
We'll  spoil  bis  fortunes— 

Otborne.  Hark!    He  comes. 

Warren.         Be  firm  now  ! 
See  that  you  do  it  manfully — no  halting.— 

Otborne.   You  still  persist  then  1 

Warren.    Ay !  when  1  have  him  here,  [touching  hit 
breatt.] 

Enter  Norman  Maurice. 

Maurice.  Be  seated,  sirs, 

You  bring  with  you  the  paper.   (  To  Otborne. 

Otborne.    It  is  here,  sir.    [Giving  copy  of  document. 
And  here  the  separate  claim — the  costs  and  charge*. 

Maurice.   'Tia  well!   This  first ! — I  pay  this  money, 
sir, 

In  liquidation  of  this  wretched  paper, 
In  which  my  hand  appears,  and  for  which  writing 
The  world,  unconscious  of  the  facts,  might  hold  me, 
A  most  unhappy  criminal.   Your  knowledge 
Includes  this  peraou's  agency— my  counin ; — 
As  still,  in  moments  of  insidious  loudness, 
It  is  his  wont  to  call  roe. 
Warren.   Norman,  nay ! 

Maurice,    [impatiently  to  Warren.]   Awhile,  awhile  I 
sir !  we  shall  deal  directly  ! — 
I  said  [to  Otborne,]  your  knowledge  of  this  boyish  error, 
Betrayed  the  agency  of  Robert  Warren, 
Which  doe*  not  here  appear.    He  made  that  guilty 
Which  in  itself  wa*  innocent.    These  moueys, 
Procured  by  him  upon  this  document, 
Were  all  by  him  consumed.   You  were  hia  agent, 
Perhaps  as  ignorant  of  his  vicious  deed, 
As  I  who  am  it*  victim.    Wa*  it  so,  sir  f 

Otborne.   I  sold  for  him  the  Bill,  sir,  knowing  nothing, 
And  still  believed  it  genuine. 

Maurice.  He  will  tell  you, 

That,  what  I  utter  of  his  agency. 
In  thia  insane  and  inconsiderate  act. 
Is  true  as  Holy  Writ!    Speak,  Robert  Warren' 

Warren.    1  have  admitted  it  already,  Norman. 

Maurice.    [  To  Otborne.  ]    Be  you  the  witness  of  hia 
words  hereafter. 
Here  is  your  money, — and  I  take  thia  paper, 
The  proof  of  boyish  error  aud  misfortune, 
But  not  of  crime  in  mc.   Thus,  let  it  perish, 
With  that  confiding  and  believing  nature, 
Which  gave  me  to  the  power  of  one  so  base !  [putting  U 
in  the  fire  and  putting  hit  foot  on  U  while  it  burnt. 
Warren.    Norman!  Cousin! 

Maurice.    You  co/.en  me  no  more ! 
And  if  your  agent  has  the  wit  to  gather, 
A  lesson  from  your  faithlessness  to  n>e, 
You  will  not  coiten  him.    Take  counsel,  sir, 
And  never  trust  this  man !    [  To  Otborne. 
Warren,    Norman  Maurice ! 

Maurice.  [To  Otborne.)   Our  business  ends!    Will  it 
please  you,  leave  u*  now! 
[Exit  Otborne;  Warren  < 
layt  hit  hand  on  hi*  i 
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flu  n- must  be  other  words  be- 1     Warren.    Til  false,  I  iwcir!     I  never  did  this  mta- 


Mauriee.    Stay  you ! 

lore  wc  pari. 
Though  these  still  lead  to  parting. 

Warren.  \jc\  me  pray  you, 

To  fashion  them  in  less  offensive  spirit. 

Maurice.    Why  so  I  should,  could  I  suppose  one  virtue, 
A  lile  to  leav»*n  a  dense  mass  of  vices, 
Rcmuin'd  within  your  bosom.    Von  ihnll  listen 
Though  every  syllable  should  be  a  sting! 
'Twould  not  offend  mo  greatly,  Robert  Warren, 
If  when  1  brand  ihy  baseness  on  thy  forehead. 
Thy  heart,  w  ith  courage  born  of  just  resentment, 
Could  wove  thee  to  defiance!    It  would  glad  me, 
In  sudilen  strife,  to  put  a  proper  finish, 
To  thy  deep,  secret,  foul  hostility. 

Warren.    You  have  no  reason  for  this  cruel  language. 

Maurice.    Look  on  ine  as  thou  aay'st  the  monstrous 
falsehood ; 

But  lift  thine  eye  to  mine — and  if  thy  glance 
Can  brazen  out  the  loathing  in  mine  own, 
I  will  forgive  thee  all !    Thou  dur'st  not  do  it ! 
No  reason,  snyst  ihou  T — Thou  whose  arrant  cunning, 
Has  taken  I  Ik-  profits  of  three  toilsome  years 
To  pay  thy  wage  of  sin,— and  sniutcli'd  my  garments, 
Tlmt  else  hud  known  no  statu! 

Warren.  Have  I  not 

Confess'd  that  wrong  and  follv  7 — 

Maurice.  Wert  repentant, 

When  making  thv  confession— 

Warren.  So  I  am! 

Maurice.    Traitor!    I  know  thee  better!    Thy  cc 
fession 

Rut  followed  on  detection !    Whilst  thou  made  it, 
The  busy  devil,  dwelling  in  thy  heart. 
Was  framing  other  schemes  of  crime  and  hatred, 
(Jul braving  all  the  past.    Ev'n  while  my  pity 
Wan  taking  thee  lo  mercy,  thou  wast  planning 
New  evil  to  my  fortunes ! 

HVirrra.  Never  Norman ! 

By  Heaven  !  you  do  me  wrong. 

Maurice.  Pure  Innocent, 

The  very  angels  look  on  thee  with  sorrow, 
To  see  such  virtue  suffer  such  injustice!— 
But  hearken,  while  I  paint  uuntlur  picture; 
The  fiends  exulting  in  thy  ready  service, 
A  voluntary  minister  of  evil, 
As  with  a  spirit  born  of  hell  and  hatred, 
Thou  pluck'stlhc  flower  of  hope  from  happiness, 
To  plant  the  thorn  instead. 

HVirrea.  What  crime  is  this  T 

Maurice.    I  heard  thy  plea  for  m  «rcy !    I  believed  thee, 
And  as  tbou  wert  the  child  of  that  dear  womnn 
Who  coll'd  my  mother  sister,  I  forgave  thee, 
Most  glad  to  listen  to  thy  deep  assurance 
Of  shutue  for  thy  sad  error.    So,  I  took  thee 
Once  more  to  confidence— my  bosom  open'd. 
And  show'd  thee,  shrined  within  its  holiest  chamber 
The  image  of  the  being  tlmt  I  loved  !— 
I  led  thee  to  her — taught  her  lo  behold  thee, 
My  friend  and  kiustnun,  and,  misdoubting  never, 
Slitl  saw  thee  bend  thy  footsteps  to  her  dwelling. 
Nor  drcnm'd  thnt  to  the  flowers  that  made  my  Eden, 
Myself  had  brought  the  serpent ; 

Warren.  What  means  this  ? 

Maurice.  Whnt!  Thou  know'st  nothing?    Thou  hast 
no  conjecture 
Of  what  the  serpent  sought  within  the  garden! 
Why,  man,  he  whispered  in  Eve's  innocent  ears, 
The  oiliest  nothings, — mingled  with  such  slander 
Of  him  who  sought  to  make  himself  her  Adnm, 


chief! 

Maurice.    Liar !    The  oath  thou  lak'st  is  thy  perdition. 
Behold  the  evidence  that  proves  thv  blackness, 
In  contrast  with  its  parity  and  truth! 
Clarice !    Come  forth  !    My  wife,  sir ! 

[Eater  Clarice  from  wiikin. 
Warren.    Damnation  !      (  Warren  rumheM  wildly  out, 
Maurice.    Thus  fled  the  fiend,  touch'd  by  ltiiuriel's 
spear, 

Even  from  the  reptile  rising  to  the  fiend 

And  speeding  from  ihe  Eden  thai  his  presence 

.Shall  never  trouble  more.    Henceforth,  dear  wife. 

Our  paradise  shall  still  be  free  from  taint. 

A  realm  of  sweetness  unobscured  by  shadow, 

And  freshening  still  with  flow'rs  that  take  their  beauty. 

As  favor'd  still  by  thine.    Prom  this  blest  moment. 

Our  peace  shall  be  secure ! 

Clarice.  And  yet  I  fear, 

This  bold,  bad  man. 

Maurice.    Bad  but  not  hold  !    Pear  nothing  ! — 
I've  plucked  his  sting!    Thou  know'*!  the  cruel  story; 
I  told  thee  nil, — suppress'd  no  syllable, 
Of  his  perversion  of  a  simple  paper, 
Wherein,  in  vain  display  of  penmanship, 
1  gave  him  power  for  practice  w  hich  he  seized  on, 
Exposing  me  to  ruin.    In  those  embers, 
The  fatal  proof  is  buried.    I  am  free  ;— 
And  in  the  freedom  I  have  won  from  him. 
And  in  the  bondage  I  have  sworn  to  thee, 
I  write  the  record  of  my  happiness ! 
This  day  I  feel  triumphant  as  the  hunter, 
Who,  on  the  wild  steed  that  his  skill  hath  captured, 
Hide  in  grasp,  and  bridle  rein  flung  loose, 
Darts  forth  upon  the  prairie's  waste  of  empire. 
And  feels  it  all  his  own  ! 

Clarice.  I  share  thy  triumph, 

Would  share  that  waste  with  thee  and  feel  no  sorrow 
For  all  thai  love  foregoes. 

Maurice.  I  take  thy  promise, 

Will  try  thv  strength,  thy  courage  nnd  thy  heart, 
As  little  thou  h«st  fancied  !    Clarice,  dear  wife! 
With  dawn  wc  leave  this  city. 

Clarice.  How !  to  morrow  T 

And  leave  this  city,  Norman  T 

Maurice.  Dost  thou  fnil  me  1 

Clarice.    No!    I  am  thine!    My  world  is  in  thy  love ; 
I  wish  no  dearer  dwelling  place — would  a«k 
No  sweeter  realm  of  home.    Go,  where  thou  wilt, 
I  cling  to  thee  as  did  the  Hebrew  woman 
To  him  who  had  his  empire  in  her  heart. 

Maurice.    I  bless  thee  for  this  proof  of  thy  i 
This  is  the  city  of  thy  birth  and  mine, 
But  that's  our  native  land  alone  which  suffers 
That  we  take  root  and  flourish; — those  alone. 
Our  kindred,  who  will  gladden  in  our  growth. 
And  succor  till  we  triumph.    Here  it  may  be, 
That  after  weary  toil,  and  matchless  struggle. 
When  strength  subsides  in  age,  they  will  acknowledge, 
That  I  am  worthy  of  my  bread, — may  bid  me, 
Look  up  and  be  an  alderman  or  mayor ; — 
And  Ibis  were  of  their  favour.    The  near  neighbours, 
Who  grew  with  us,  and  saw  our  gradual  progress, 
Who  knew  the  boy,  and  all  his  sports  and  follies, 
Have  seldom  fnith  that  he  will  grow  the  man 
To  cast  them  into  shadow.    We'll  go  hence  ! — 

Clarice.      Whither  dear  Normun  T 

Miurice.    Whither!    Dost  thou  ask  T 
Both  in  God's  keeping,  Clarice — thou  in  mine ! 
I'll  tend  thee  aa  the  most  precious  treasure, 
That  ciiy  ever  yielded  wii 
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I  know  ihou  wilt ;— but  what  thy 
husband  ; 
told'st  roe  lliou  want  poor. 
Maurice.   Mean*!    I  have  manhood ! 
Youth,  strength,  and  men  say,  intellect— 

t:larire.  You  have!    You  have  ! 

Maurice.    A  heart  at  ease,  secure  in  its  affections, 
Aud  still  lb*  son!  to  seek  each  manly  struggle! 
Wide  is  the  world  Wore  mo  —a  great  people, 
Spread  o'er  a  realm,  along  w  hose  verdant  meadows 
The  sun  can  never  set.    I  know  this  people, — 
Love  them — would  make  them  mine!    I  have  ambition 
To  serve  them  in  high  places,  and  do  battle, 
With  the  arch-tyrannies,  iu  various  guises 
That  still  from  freedom  pluck  its  panoply, 
Degrade  its  precious  riles,  and  with  vain  shadows 
Mock  the  fond  hooes  that  fasten  on  their  worda. 
Clarice.    Could  you  not  serve  tbem  here T 
Maurice.      No!  No! 
Clarice.  Wherefore  f 

>  O!  they  need  some  saviour  here  mcthinks! 

Ay!    They  do  need!    But  1  am  one  of. 


Sprang  from  themselves ;  have  neither  friends  nor  fortune, 

And  will  not  stoop,  eulreallng  as  lor  favour, 

When  I  would  serve  to  save !    They  lack  all  faith 

In  him  who  scorns  to  flatter  their  delusions, 

Or  lie  them  lo  self  worship.    In  the  VVest, 

There  is  a  simpler  and  a  hardier  nature, 

That  proves  men's  values,  not  by  wealth  and  title. 

But  mind  and  mauhood.    There,  no  ancient  stocks 

Claim  power  from  precedence.    Pairiciuu  people, 

That  boast  of  virtues  in  their  grandmothers. 

Are  challenged  for  their  own.    With  ihent  it  answers, 

If  each  man  founds  bis  family,  and  stands 

The  father  of  a  race  of  future  men! 

More  parchment,  and  the  vain  parade  of  title, 

Litis  no  man  into  stature.    Such  a  region 

Yields  all  that  1  deumtid — au  open  field, 

And  freedom  to  all  comers.    So,  the  virtues 

Flourish  according  to  their  proper  nature, 

And  each  man,  as  he  works  with  will  and  courage, 

Reaps  the  good  fruitage  proper  to  his  claim  ; — 

Thither,  dear  wife! 

Clarice,  l'mtbine! 
Maurice.  Thy  ready  answer, 

Complete*  my  triumph  !    Wings  are  at  my  shoulder, 
Aud  more  than  Eagle  empires  woo  my  flight! 
"Yet  do  I  something  fear,— Clarice— 

Clarice.  What  fear? 

Maurice.   Thou'rt  not  ambitious. 
Clarice.  But  for  ihec,  Norman, 

If  that  in  servk-e  at  thy  shrine  of  glory, 
Tbou  dost  not  lose  the  love— 

Maurice.  Be  satisfied 

That  when  my  state  is  proudest,  thou  shall  he 
The  one.  whom  most  of  all,  these  eyes  shall  sec. 
But  to  thy  preparations,  I  will  follow  ; 
Be  lore  the  dawn  we  shall  have  tell  thi«  city. 

[Clarice  about  to  go. 

That  reptile,  [mumingly.] 

Clarice,  [returning,]  Norman! 
Maurice.    My  Clarke!    [embracing her. 
Hi-  fansjs  are  drawn!  [Exit  Clarice. 

Yet,  somehow,  be  is  present  to  my  thoughts, 
As  if  be  still  had  power.    But,  let  him  dare, 

,  to  cross  my  path,  and  he  shall  feel 

I  grow  Hat  beneath  my  heel.  [Exit. 

[Ejsd  of  Act  I.] 


ADVENTURES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

These  volume*  present  a  rather  curious  com- 
pound of  the  dull  aud  the  interesting,  the  stupid 
aud  the  exciting.    It  has  been  said  that  a  cow- 
ard takes  a  far  more  vivid  interest  in  the  recita- 
tion of  stirring  and  eventful  scenes,  than  a  man 
whose  courage  would  make  him  equal  to  such 
occasions  himself.    Whether  this  may  be  true  or 
not,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  hunting  books,  and  narratives 
of  incidents  by  field  and  flood,  will  always  be 
read  with  a  degree  of  interest  that  only  some 
inexcusable  fault  on  the  part  of  the  author  can 
lessen.    The  subject  is  in  itself  an  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  the  passions,  so  strong 
as  to  preclude  all  necessity  for  the  exertion  of 
the  dramatic  powers  of  grouping  and  coloring, 
in  order  to  produce  an  effect ;  and  all  that 
the  author  has  to  do,  is  to  narrate  his  story 
iu  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  he  may  be  sure 
of  success.     It  may  sound,  then,  a  little  hy- 
percritical, when  we  say  that  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Cummiug's  volumes  consists  in  their  containing 
a  little  too  much  of  a  good  thing.    There  is  en- 
tirely too  much  of  the  highly  flavored  stimulant, 
 there  is  an  absolute  surfeit  of  blood  and  bul- 
lets, long  before  wo  reach  the  end  of  the  second 
volume.  The  "  adventures"  are  told  in  a  style  of 
considerable  liveliness  and  power  of  description, 
— there  is  no  lack  of  picturesque  aud  animated 
narrative;  and  although  Mr.  Cumming  certainly 
does  occasionally  take  most  extraordinary  liber- 
ties with  the  English  language,  his  book  has 
been  written  from  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  scenes,  not  to  be  readable  in  a  high  degree. 
The  great  fault  is  the  excess  of  incident— the 
unnecessary  repetition  of  events  nearly  identi- 
cal—the detail  of  a  profusion  of  venary  butchery, 
that  becomes  wearisome  towards  the  close.  But 
the  main  body  of  the  work  reflects  very  nearly 
a*  much  credit  upon  the  pen  of  the  author,  as  the 
innumerable  trophies  of  his  South  African  Mu- 
seum upon  his  skill  with  the  rifle. 

FalstaflT  was  not  more  certainly  the  prince  of 
good-fellows,  or  Mr.  William  Davies  of  ihe  ra- 
cing and  betting  gen'ry  of  modern  England,  than 
Mr.  Koualeyn  Gordon  Cumming  is  the  prince  of 
hunters.    He  is  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  good 


"Five  Years  or  a  Hunter's  Life  is  the  Far  In- 
terior or  South  ArniCA,  With  Notice*  of  the  Motive 
Tribe;  aud  Anecdote*  of  the  ehace  of  the  Lion,  Elephant, 
Hippopotami*,  Giraffe,  Rhinocero;  Sre.  By  Roualeyn 
Gordon  Cumming,  Esq.,  of  Ally  re.  In  Two  Volume*. 
New  York  :  Harper  At  Brothers,  Publishers.    6U  Cliff 
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family,  who,  in  spite  of  a  most  affectionate  dedi- 
cation of  his  jnu  nal  to  "his  kinsman,"  "his 
Grace,  the  Duke  of  Argyle," — aeoms  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  natioual  characteristics  of  red  beard, 
bare  legs,  short  allowances  and  large  appetites, 
and  other  appendages  of  the  Celtic  uobility. 
Since  the  time*  when  the  genius  of  Cooper  caught 
the  visious  of  the  miraculous  and  impossible  rifle 
practice  of  the  Leather-stocking,  there  has  been 
no  fortunate  gunner,  who  cau  dispute  the  palm 
with  Mr.  dimming  of  Allyre.  Other  mcu  may 
have  used  the  rifle  with  more  skill  iu  particular 
iustauces  than  has  ever  been  displayed  by  our 
hero;  but  we  boldly  stake  him  against  odds  and 
the  world  for  the  amount  of  his  feats,  the  extent 
of  bis  campaigns,  ami  the  dignity  of  the  victims 
to  his  prowess  in  the  field.  We  have  sometimes 
heard  the  sportsmen  of  our  September  covers, 
boast  in  high  style  of  the  number  of  partridges 
they  have  bagged,  or  the  quantity  of  brute  blood 
of  the  small  bird  and  auimal  tribes  that  has  cov- 
ered them  with  the  glory  of  the  art;  but  how 
can  language  express  the  distance  between  these 
gentry  aud  the  bold  kinsman  of  "  his  grace  of 
Argyle."  A  comparison  between  them  would 
be  as  degrading,  as  a  parallel  between  the  heaps 
of  noble  Trojans  piled  on  the  hauks  of  the  Sea- 
mander  by  the  sword  of  Achilles,  and  the  crowds 
which  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  Molly  Seagrim 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  Manor  of  Western  ! 
Indeed  the  nonchalance  with  which  Mr.  Gum- 
ming speaks  of  "bagging"  elephants,  *•  smash- 
ing" spring  bok,  and  •*  bowling  over,"  lions,  pre- 
sents to  our  miud  the  idea  of  a  huge  inhabi- 
tant of  some  Scotch  Brobdignag,  with  a  refl 
beard  a  foot  in  length,  sauntering  composedly 
along  with  a  couple  of  elephants  stuck  into  his 
jacket  pockets,  a  bunch  of  lions  swinging  by  the 
tail  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  boa-constrictor  grace- 
fully performing  the  office  of  a  temporary  cravat. 
The  engaging  manner  in  which  the  author  ap- 
plies the  diminutive  technicalities  of  European 
huuting  to  the  great  game  of  the  South  African 
continent,  tempts  us  just  here  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Cumming  is  a  good  deal  mistaken  in  his  esti- 
mate of  his  powers  of  humor.  Nothing,  we  are 
sure,  but  some  unaccountable  delusion  of  this 
sort  could  have  indued  him  to  print  that  horrible 
specimen  of  lisping  innocence,  to  be  found  on 
p.  26,  vol.  1.  nut  it  is  really  time  to  allow  the 
reader  a  glimpse  into  the  interior  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Cumming  seems  to  have  been  born  with 
a  taste  for  the  bold  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Having  cultivated  this  natural  turn  by  stalking 
deer  in  the  forests  of  Moray,  nud  swinging  at  the 
end  of  a  rope,  several  hundred  feet  over  the 
dill's  where  the  sea  birds  build  their  nests,  until  it 
became  insatiable  under  nil  lesser  stimulauls,  he 
w  a,  fortuuately  for  bis  wishes,  despatched  in  1830 


to  join  bis  regiment  in  India.  Touching  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  got  a  taste  of  the  bles- 
sedness of  "smashing"  antelopes;  and  after  find- 
ing the  climate  of  ludia  unsuitable  to  his  health, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Royal  Veteran  Newfoundland  Com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  bison  and 
the  wapiti  in  the  Far  West  of  this  continent. 
But  finding  his  confinement  under  the  duties  of 
that  Commission  would  baulk  bis  venatic  pur- 
poses, he  exchanged  into  the  Cape  Riflemen  in 
1843,  and  at  last  found  himself  on  the  borders  of 
the  vast  preserves  of  the  African  deserts.  He 
hardly  set  foot  iu  the  country  before  bis  impa- 
tience broke  through  all  restraints,  be  sold  his 
commission,  vested  all  bis  funds  in  an  incredible 
outfit,  and  with  a  light  heart  set  forward  his 
heavy  wagon  and  his  drunken  Hotteutots  to- 
wards the  distant  range  of  the  lion  and  the  ante- 
lope. 

The  preparations  which  he  made  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  his  plans  were  pitched  on 
a  scale  that  is  really  astouishiug  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  associate  the  idea  of  a  hunt  with  a  sin- 
gle game  bag  and  a  double-barrelled  gun.  The 
Kama-hag  of  oar  author  was  an  enormous 
wagon  peculiar  to  the  Cape  country,  drawu  by 
a  team  of  twelve  stalwart  oxen,  filled  with  arti- 
cles of  various  descriptions  suited  to  extempore 
house-keeping  in  the  wilderness,  enough  to  have 
made  the  fortune  of  any  respectable  green  grocer 
in  a  thriving  town.  The  following  items  will 
give  the  reader  some  conception  of  the  scale  on 
which  our  huntsman  prepared  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  elephant: 

The  baggage,  provisions  and  general  stores 
which  1  carried  with  me  were  as  follows:  Two 
sacks  containing  300  lbs.  of  coffee,  four  quarter 
chests  of  tea,  300  lbs.  of  sugar,  300  lbs.  of  rice, 
I  HO  lbs.  of  meal,  100  His.  of  flour,  five  lbs.  of 
pepper,  100  lbs.  of  salt,  an  anker  of  vinegar, 
several  large  jars  of  pickles,  half-a-dozeu  hams, 
and  cheeses,  two  cases  of  gin,  oue  anker  of  brau- 
dy,  one  half  aumc  of  cape  brandy,  iron  bakiug 
pots  with  long  legs,  stewing  and  frying  paus, 
sauce  pans  and  gridirons,  tiu  water  buckets  of 
various  sizes, — six  dozen  pocket-knives,  24  boxes 
of  snufT,  50  lbs.  of  tobacco,  300  lbs  of  white, 
coral,  red,  and  bright  blue  beads  of  various 
sizes, — two  dozen  sickles,  two  spades,  two  shov- 
els, one  pick  axe,  five  superior  American  axes — 
hatchets,  planes,  drawing  knives — some  four  or 
five  double  barrelled  rifles  aud  three  doubled  bar- 
relled guns  for  rough  work — a  whole  host  of  bul- 
let moulds,  loading  rods,  shot  belts,  powder 
Aasks,  and  shooting  belts,  three  cwt.  of  lead.  50 
lbs.  of  pewter  for  hardening  the  balls  to  be  used 
in  destroying  the  larger  game,  10,000  prepared 
leaden  bullets,  bags  of  shot  of  all  sizes,  100  lbs. 
of  fine  sportiug  gun  powder,  300  lbs.  of  coarse 
gun-powder,  about  50,000  best  percussion  caps, 
2000  gun  flints,"  &.c,  6tc.    Vol.  1.  pp.  29-30. 
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The  render  must  not  allow  himself  to  suppose  I 
for  an  instant  that  the  above  articles  composed  I 
one-naif  of  the  store*  enumerated  by  our  author 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  provisions  be  made  for 
hie  campaigns;  thoy  have  been  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  a  list  of  articles  that  reminds  us  of  the 
advertising  lists  of  a  hard-ware  merchant  dispo- 
sed to  patronise  the  printer.  Having  purchased 
some  fourteen  oxen,  and  some  half  dozen  horses, 
and  having  eugaged  the  services  of  some  three 
or  four  drunken  and  unprincipled  Hottentots  as 
servant*  and  assistants  in  the  chase,  on  the  23d 
October,  1843,  Mr.  Cumming  "  inspanued"  his 
oxen  and  "  trekked'*  out  of  Grahatnstown  to- 
wards the  far  interior. 

It  trill  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  Mr.  Cum- 
ming has  made  a  most  unpardonable  parade  of 
bis  accomplishments  in  High  Dutch  and  Hotten- 
tot, at  the  expense  of  the  understanding  and 
temper  of  the  reader.  Before  we  have  proceed- 
ed through  twenty  pages  of  bis  journal,  we  are 
confounded  by  a  perfect  tempest  of  impossible 
and  amid  the  clash  of  "inspauniug  and 
"trekking,"  "jambok,"  "  dissel- 
booms,"  "  rbeim-pys,"  and  "trek -tows,"  and 
other  flowers  of  High  Dutch  eloquence,  all  un- 
derstanding of  what  our  author  means  is  utterly 
set  at  defiance.  The  objection  we  have  to  this 
is  based,  first,  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cumming 
was  writing  a  book  for  the  English  reader,  and 
second,  upon  the  unpardonable  neglect  which  he 
somtiuies  exhibits  in  not  explaining  his  horrible 
lingo,  until  the  term  has  been  used  for  the  fiftieth 
time.  Wo  submit  whether  one  use  of  these  for- 
eign terms  would  not  have  been  enough  to  show 
the  beauties  of  the  South  African  classics,  and 
whether  he  should  not  then  have  returned  to  the 
more  simple  and  civilized  English.  Lest  our 
readers  should  be  left  to  groan  over  the  mysteries 
of  the  above  distressing  syllabic  eccentricities, 
we  shall  state  that  to  "inspan"  oxen  is  to  "hitch*' 
them,  and  to  "outspau"  is  to  "unhitch,"  that  to 
"trek"  is  to  "march,"  while  a  "jambok"  is  a 
cow-hide,  a  "dissel-boom"  is  the  pole  or  tongue 
of  the  waggon,  a  "  rheim-py"  is  a  strip  of  leather, 
and  a  "  trck-tow"  is  the  massive  rope  of  twisted 
hide  on  either  side  of  which  the  oxen  are  yoked 
and  connected  with  the  vehicles. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  outfit  of  Mr.  Cumming  on  his  first  expedi- 
tion, and  a  fair  sample  of  his  preparations  for 
each  of  his  four  other  tours  during  his  five 
years*  stay  in  South  Africa,  except  in  one  single 
respect,  and  this  is  the  absence  of  dogs  during 
bis  first  expedition,  which  abounded  during  the 
remainder.  It  gives  us,  however,  great  pleasure 
to  inform  the  reader  that  Mr.  Cummiug  has  re- 
frained in  the  most  remarkable  manner  from 
;  raptures  and  apostrophes  to  the  sweetness 


of  the  canine  voice  in  which  it  has  bceu  habit 
of  the  huuter,  from  time  immemorial,  to  indulge 
his  enthusiasm.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
relieved  of  the  effect  of  such  a  note,  or  such  a. 
full  cry  in  such  a  valley  and  ou  such  a  mouutaiu, 
of  being  told  how, 

"  Veiled  on  the  view  the  opening:  park, 
Rock,  glen  and  cavern  paid  ihem  buck, 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  nt  once 
The  awakened  mountains  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dog*  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out 
A  hundred  voice*  joined  the  shout 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew, 
Fni  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe. 
The  falcon  from  her  cairn  on  high, 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eve, 
Till  far  beyond  ber  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  bad  swept  the  glen. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din, 
Returned  from  cavern,  cliff  and  linn, 
And  silence  settled  wide  and  still 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill." 

For  this  honorable  instance  of  self  denial  we 
protest  that  Mr.  Cumming  is  entitled  to  the  grat- 
itude of  all  sensible  people. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
author  before  us  is  the  fierce  and  genuiuezeal  he 
has  for  the  hardy  and  exciting  pastimes  of  the 
6eld.  The  sportsman -like  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Winkle  is  one  extreme  and  the  insatia- 
ble fury  of  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming  is  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  love  of  the  chase.  He  bad  invested 
uearly  every  dollar  of  his  limited  means  in  bis 
outfit,  he  was  vexed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
insolence  and  thievery  of  his  servants,  the  sun 
blistered  him,  the  cold  winds  from  the  icebergs 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  chilled  him  to  the  soul, 
his  waggons  were  broken,  his  cattle  killed  in 
crowds  by  distemper  and  the  "  tsetse  fly,"  his 
way  blocked  by  the  frauds  and  hostilities  of 
Dutch  Boers  and  Bechuana  savages,  rheumatic 
fevers  scorched  him,  and  he  was  deserted  by  all 
his  servants  except  one  solitary  Bushman  boy, 
with  two  heavily  loadod  wagons,  with  his  horses 
and  cattle  perishing  for  water  on  the  borders  of 
a  desert  near  five  hundred  miles  from  the  English 
settlements,  and  yet  all  these  complicated  disas- 
ters amid  innumerable  others,  could  not  quench 
the  stubborn  courage  and  eudurance  of  this  Cel- 
tic Nirorod.  Take  the  specimeu  of  what  our 
hero  dared  and  suffered  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
taste  for  the  blood  of  the  game. 

"  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  rain  descended 
in  torreuts,  the  wind  blew  extremely  cold,  and 
the  rain  beat  right  in  my  face;  the  peals  of  thun- 
der were  most  appalling,  the  most  fearful,  1  think 
1  had  ever  heard,  the  forked  lightning  dancing 
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above  and  around  ine  wilh  such  vividness  ns  to 
pain  my  eyes;  1  thought  every  moment  would 
be  my  last.  I  shifted  my  saddle  from  'Sunday' 
to  '  iho  Cow,'  aud  we  pricked  along  at  a  smart 

1>aco.  We  were  enteriug  a  thicket  of  thorny 
tushes,  wheu  a  very  largo  gray-looking  antelope 
stood  up  under  one  of  them.  I  could  not  see  his 
hc:ui,  liut  I  at  once  know  that  it  was  the  long- 
sought  for  roan  antelope  or  bastard  gemsbok. 
Carolina  quickly  handed  me  my  little  Moore  rifle, 
secure  from  the  pelting  storm  in  one  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Snowic's  patent  water-proof  cover*.  The  noble 
buck  now  hounded  forth,  a  superb  old  male,  car- 
rying a  pair  of  grand  cimeter-shaped  horns.  He 
stood  nearly  five  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 
'Tho  Cow'  knew  well  what  he  had  to  do, 
and  set  off  after  him  with  right  good  will  over 
u  most  impracticable  couutry.  It  was  a  succes- 
sion of  masses  of  adamantine  rock  aud  stone. 


himself  of  it— why  h*  sleeps  no  more  that  night, 
aud  be  describes  his  feelings  during  his  first  chase 
of  a  troop  of  giraffes,  as  so  eo tranced  by  the 
wondrous  and  beautiful  sight  before  hkn,  that 
he  rode  aloug  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  with  a  very 
strong  disinclination  to  believe  that  he  was  doing 
anything  else  than  hunting  in  the  fields  of  Ely- 
sium. Nothing  but  a  genuine  aud  powerful  sen- 
timent of  partiality  for  the  sport  could  have  led 
auy  body  to  endure  sneh  hardships  as  befei 
author  in  the  far  interior  of  Sooth  Africa. 

Mr.  Cumming's  first  tour  occupied  from 
the  last  of  October,  1843,  to  the  first  of  April,  1844, 
and  was  principally  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the 
springbok  and  other  species  of  autelone  which 
cover  the  plains  of  the  interior  of  the  Boer  i 


and  dense  bushes  with  thorns  on  the  boat  hook  .  mcnts.  in  herdsof  countlcssthousands.  The  whole 
principle.    In  a  few  minutes  my  legs  below  the  'of  that  section  of  the  African  contiucnt  seems  to  be 


knees  were  a  mass  of  blood,  aud  my  shirt,  my 
only  covering,  was  flying  iu  streamers  from  my 
waist.     The  old  buck  at  first  got  a  little  ahead. 


overrun  with  antelopes  of  many  varieties,  which 
migrate  from  pasture  to  pasture  in  immense,  nay, 


but  presently,  the  ground  improving.  I  gained  |  a,most  '""edible  numbers.  Of  these  antelopes 
upon  him.  and.  after  a  sharp  hurst  of  about  two  'here  seems  to  be  as  mnny  as  ten  or  fifteen  dif- 
miles  we  comincueed  ascending  a  slight  accliv-  I  fercnt  varieties.  The  springbok  is  one  of  the 
ity,  when  he  suddculy  faced  about  and  stood  at 1  most  beautiful  and  prolific  of  the  antelope  tribe*. 


bay.  eyeing  mo  with  glowing  eyes  and  a  look  of  ft.e  ruti0 

iflh 


wing  descriptions  of  the  springbok, 
gemsbok  and  the  eland  must  suffice  for  this 
cies  of  Mr.  Cumming's  pets  : 


defiance.  This  was  to  me  a  joyful  moment. 
The  buck  I  bad  for  many  years  heard  of  and 
longed  to  meet  now  stood  at  bay  within  forty 
yards  of  me.  I  dismounted,  and  drawing  my 
rill©  from  its  holster,  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
shoulder,  upon  which  he  cantered  a  short  dis- 
tance aud  lay  dowu  beside  a  hush.  On  my  ap- 
proach he  cudeavored  to  charge,  but  his  strength 
failed  him.  I  then  gave  him  a  secoud  shot  iu 
the  ucck.  just  where  I  always  cut  off  the  head. 

On  recei  vbg  i,  he  rolled  over.  and.  stretching  his  1  tl^T^J"  *  J 
limbs,  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  storm,  which  ail  d<?f,'     °"  lh«M. aw*y  ibc  herj. 


"  The  Springbok  is  so  termed  by  tho  colonists 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  habit  of  springing  or 
taking  extraordinary  bounds,  rising  to  an  incredi- 
ble height  iu  the  air,  when  pursued.  The  extra- 
ordinary manner  iu  which  springboks  are  capable 


eyes  upon 

t his  time  raged  with  increasing  severity.  1  felt  ex- 
tremely cold.  I  had  lost  my  shirt  in  the  chase,  and 
all  that  toas  left  me  was  my  shoes  and  leather  knee- 
breeches.  I  nevertheless  took  some  time  to  inspect 
tho  beautiful  aud  rare  antelope  which  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  capture.  He  proved  to  he  a 
first-rate  specimen  :  his  horns  were  extremely 


with  a  succession  of  strange  perpendicular 
bounds,  rising  with  curved  loins  high  into  the 
air,  and,  at  the  same  time  elevating  the  snowy 
folds  of  long  white  hair  on  their  haunches  ami 
along  their  baek,  which  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar 
fairy-like  appoarance.  different  from  auy  other 
other  animal.  They  bound  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  with  the  elasticity  of  an  India- 


rough  and  finely  knotted.    I  now  proceeded  to  r 
cut  off  his  head  and  'gralloched'  him,  all  of  which  .rub-!fer     r '  *   V"*  atJeJlcbuBl,r,»6  frora 

•efore  mv  followers  M™  ,n  : l"  fi.flCCn  feel  .of  Bro",,<'»  ""bout  apparently  the 


J  accomplished  before  my  followers  came  up. 
They  stumbled  on  me  by  chance,  having  lost 
sight  of  me  in  the  denseness  of  the  storm.  Hav- 
ing shifted    my   saddle  from  'The  Cow'  to 


slightest  exertion.    In  performing  the  spring  they 

appear  for  au  instant  as  if  suspended  iu  the  air, 

when  down  come  all  four  feet  agaiu  together. 

they  soar  again,  as 

ght.    The  herd  only  adopt  this 

^'"7  motion  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  they  sub- 

,J^'»7''^Un.^,,^,J,^,,  i  to*  8'''°  in,°  a  ''Snt  elastic  trot,  arching  their  grace- 
ful, i,  pp.  141-14-  fu|  nock9  Bnd  |oweringlheir„09eMo  the  groulldN 

as  if  iu  sportive  mood.  Presently  pulling  up, 
they  face  about,  and  reconnoitre  the  object  of 
their  alarm.  In  crossing  any  path  or  waggon- 
)  road  on  which  men  have  lately  trod,  the  springbok 
invariably  clears  it  by  a  sinple  surprising  bound ; 
and  when  a  herd  of  perhaps  many  thousands 
have  to  cross  a  track  of  the  sort,  it  ts  extremely 


•Colesberg,'  Iordered  them  to  follow,  and  I         9lrjkinf  ^0  P.13'"'  *™*y 

rode  hard  lor  camp,  which  was  distant  many  ,f  "hout  to  take  *iRhU     Fhe  he 
miles.    At  sunset  the  storm  ceased,  and  my 
arrived  with  the  bead." 

Surely  a  gentleman  must  be  somewhat  inte 
rested  in  a  pursuit  which  could  lead  him  into  a 
break- neck  chase  over  rocks,  and  through  thor 
bushes,  tearing  his  clothes  and  his  skin  to  tatters 
and  this  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  and  increasing 
storm  of  rain,  wind  ami  thunder.    Indeed  Mr.  . 

Cumming's  zeal  goes  a  stage  beyond  the  roman-  l°  8oe.h.ow  ««h«»Helope  performs 

 ,  .  ' this  feat,  so  suspicious  are  they  of  the  sround 

tic.  and  seems  to  verge  on  the  insane.  If  ho  sees  on  which  their  enemy,  man,  has  trodden.  They 
a  rare  specimen  of  antelope  and  fails  to  possess  I  bound  iu  a  similar  manner  when  passing  to  lee- 
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ward  of  a  lion,  or  any  other  animal  of  which  they 
entertain  au  instinctive  dread."  Vol.  1,  p.  72. 


"  For  about  two  hours  before  the  day  dawned 
I  bad  been  lying  awake  in  my  waggou,  listening 
to  the  grunting  of  the  bucks  within  two  hundred 
"The  oryx,  or  gemsbok.  to  which  I  was  now  yards  of  me,  imagining  that  some  large  herd  of 


al>out  to  direct  my  attention  more  particularly, 
is  about  the  most  beautiful  aud  remarkable  of 
all  the  antelope  tribe.    It  is  the  auimal  which  is 


springboks  was  feeding  beside  my  camp;  but  on 
my  rising  when  it  was  clear  and  looking  about 
mo,  I  beheld  the  ground  to  the  northward  of  my 


supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Julde  of  the  camp  actually  covered  with  a  dense  living  mass 
Uuicoro,  from  its  long  straight  horns,  when  seen  of  springboks,  marching  slowly  aud  steadily  along, 
en  profile,  bo  exactly  coveriug  oue  another  as  to  j  extending  from  au  opening  in  a  loug  range  of 
give  it  the  appearance  of  baviug  bat  one.  It  hills  on  the  west,  through  which  they  continued 
possesses  the  erect  mane,  long,  sweeping,  black  j  pouring,  like  the  flood  of  some  great  river,  to  a 
tail,  aad  general  appearauce  of  the  horse,  with  the  |  ridge  about  a  mile  to  the  north  east,  over  which 
head  and  hoofs  of  an  autclope.  It  is  robust  iu  they  disappeared.  The  breadth  of  the  ground 
its  form,  squarely  and  compactly  built,  aud  very  they  covered  might  have  been  somewhere  about 
noble  in  its  bearing.  Its  height  is  about  that  of  half  a  mile.  I  stood  upon  the  forecbest  of  my 
an  as.-*,  and  iu  color  it  slightly  resembles  that  aui-  j  wagon  for  nearly  two  hours,  lost  iu  w  onder  at 
The  beautiful  black  bands  which  eccen-  j  the  novel  and  wonderful  scene  which  was  pass- 
y  adorn  its  head,  giving  it  the  appearance ,  iug  before  me,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  con- 
m(  wearing  a  stall  collar,  together  with  the  man-  j  viucing  myself  that  it  was  reality  which  I  beheld 
aer  in  which  the  rump  and  thighs  are  painted,  i  aud  not  the  wild  aud  exaggerated  picture  of  a 
impart  to  it  a  character  peculiar  to  itself.  The.  hunter's  dream.  During  this  time  their  vast  lo- 
adult  male  measures  three  feet,  ten  inches  in  j  gions  continued  streaming  through  the  neck  in 


the  hills  in  one  unbroken  compact  phalanx.  At 
length  I  saddled  up,  and  rode  into  the  middle  of 
them  with  my  rifle  and  after-riders,  and  fired  into 
the  ranks  uutil  fourteen  bad  fallen,  when  I  cried 


height  at  the  shoulder."    Vol.  1,  p.  94. 

"  The  eland  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  an- 
telope tribe,  exceeding  a  large  ox  iu  size.  Jt  also 
attains  an  extraordinary  condition,  being  often  enough. 

burdeued  with  a  very  large  amount  of  fat.    Its|     "  Vast  and  surprising  as  was  the  herd  of 

flesh  is  most  excellent,  and  is  justly  esteemed  i  springboks  which  I  bad  that  morning  witnessed, 
above  all  others.  It  has  a  peculiar  sweetness,  I  it  was  infinitely  surpassed  by  what  I  beheld  on 
and  is  tender  aud  fit  for  use  the  momeut  the  ani-  the  march  from  my  vley  to  old  Sweirs's  camp  ; 

for  on  our  clearing  the  long  range  of  hills  through 
which  tho  springboks  had  been  pouring,  I  beheld 
the  boundless  plains  aud  even  the  hill-sides  \\  hich 
stretched  away  on  every  side  of  me.  thickly  cov- 
ered, uot  with  'herds,'  but  with  'one  vast  herd* 
form  the  principal  aud  most  valuable  of  springhok8 .  far  a8  lbe  eve  cou|U  strain  the 


is  killed.  Like  the  gemsbok.  the  Eland  is 
independent  of  water  and  frequents  the  borders 
of  the  great  Kalahari  desert  in  herds  from  ten 
to  a  hundred."    Vol.  1.  p.  218. 


species  of  the  large  antelope  tribes,  amoug  which 
are  tho  steinbok,  the  koodoo,  tho  pallah,  the  sas- 
sayby,  the  rbey-bok,  the  rhode-rae-bok,  the 
blesbok,  the  palaquaine,  and  the  serolo-moot- 
looque,  the  last  of  which  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cumming  and  cbristeued  "  Antelopus  Roualey- 
aoi."  The  wilde  beest  is  somethiug  between  the 
autelope  and  the  buffalo,  and  is  ootbiug  more 
than  the  gnu  or  gooo,  which  has  sometimes  been 
exhibited  to  American  sight-seers  as  the  horned 
horse.  There  are  two  species  of  this  auimal, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  color  alone,  the 
one  being  blue  or  brindled,  and  the  other  black. 
The  buffalo  abounds  in  great  numbers  all  through 
the  plains  frequented  by  the  antelope  and  the 
wilde  beest,  and  is  very  nearly  identical  with  the 
bison  of  the  great  prairies  of  the  West.  The 
description  drawn  by  Mr.  Cumming  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plains  when  crowded  by  the 
vast  moving  herds  of  antelope,  interspersed  with 
troops  of  wilde  beest  and  buffalo,  and  here  and 
there  a  group  of  Ostriches  sauntering  through 
the  dense  masses,  are  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  striking.    The  following  account  of  a  grand 


landscape  was  alive  with  them,  until  they  soft- 
eued  down  into  a  dim  red  mass  of  living  crea- 
tures."   Vol.  I,  pp.  113— 114. 

There  are  two  or  three  different  modes  of  hunt- 
ing the  antelope  and  wilde  beests,  current  amoug 
the  Boers  and  other  hunters  on  the  South  Afri- 
can plains.  One  is  called  'jaging'  the  game, 
which  consists  in  chasing  them  down  on  horse 
back,  and  the  other  in  diggiug  a  shooting  hole 
near  some  favorite  watering-place  or  pasture, 
and  shooting  tbem  as  they  wander  unconsciously 
on  their  courses.  This  latter  mode  was  the  one 
frequently  followed  by  Mr.  Cumming  when  he 
had  arrived  iu  the  land  of  tho  elephant  and  lion/ 
and  some  of  the  most  extraordiuary  sccues  in 
these  volumes  occurred  round  some  favorite 
haunt  of  the  noble  game.  His  practice  was  to 
order  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  his 
bedding  to  be  dug  in  a  position  which  command- 
ed the  fountaiu  and  its  approaches,  and  there  the 
bold  hunter  would  pass  his  nights  watching  tho 
habits  of  the  different  game  n*  'hoy  approached 
to  drink,  or  at  his  leisure  select  his  victims  and 


"trekbokker"  or  migration  of  the  springboks  I  lay  them  low.     His  situatiou  was  not  unfre- 
idea  of  the  vast  quantities  of  que n try  rendered  critically  unpleasant  even  to 
to  be  found  in  the  plains  of  Africa.         '  his  hardened  appetite  for  the  excitement  of  dau- 
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ger.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  more  comfortable 
scenes  than  one  which  occurred  to  htm  on  his 
second  or  third  trip,  when  he  awoke  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  fierce 
and  rapacious  wild  dogs,  screaming  aud  fighting 
•round  him.  with  a  large  detachment  standing 
upon  the  briuk  of  his  place  of  concealment  as  if 
curious  to  ascertain  bis  nature  before  beginning 
to  devour  him.  A  spring  to  his  feet,  a  flutter  of 
his  hlauket,  and  a  yell  which  astonished  even  the 
gentleman  who  uttered  it  for  the  eagerness  and 
unnatural  vivacity  of  its  tone,  dispersed  the  vis 
itors  to  a  short  distance,  when  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  and  the  dying  scream  of  one  or  two  of  their 
number  filially  left  Mr.  Cu mining  to  resume  his 
■lumbers.  Tho  following  graphic  and  well 
drawu  sketch  will  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  a  vivid  impressiou  of  the  sport  of  our  author: 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  September  I 
watched  the  fountain.  Towards  sunset  ouebluc 
wildebeest,  six  zebras,  and  a  large  herd  of  pal- 
la  hs  were  alldriuking  before  inc.  I  lay  eujoying 
contemplation  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  and 
most  of  them  having  then  slaked  their  thirst  I 
sent  a  ball  through  the  heart  of  the  best  headed 

pallah.    I  then  took  a  long  shot  at  the  blue 

...:i.i.  i  .  u.-ii   i  ■  L_n  •  .     i  ■ 


ley  to  the  wilde  heest;  he  growled  from  side  to 
ide,  as  if  playing  with  them,  and  after  ibis  all 


was  too  cunning.    He  saw  all  the  other  game 

fight  shy  of  the  water.  So  he  made  a  circuit  to 
leeward  to  get  the  wind  of  the  fountain.  Soon 
after  he  roared  I  heard  a  number  of  jackals  both- 
ering htm.  as  if  telling  him  to  come  across  the 

vf 
si< 

was  still. 

"  I  h:id  listened  with  intense  anxiety  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  when  I  heard  the  hvtrnas, 
aud  jackals  give  way  on  either  side  liehind  me, 
from  the  carcass  of  the  wilde  heest,  aud  turning 
my  head  slowly  round,  beheld  a  huge  and  ma- 
jestic lion  with  a  black  mane  which  nearly  swept 
the  ground,  standing  over  the  carcass.  He 
seemed  aware  of  my  proximity,  and  lowering 
hi«  head  at  once  laid  bold  of"  the  wilde  heest 
and  dragged  it  some  distance  up  the  hill.  He 
then  halted  tn  take  breath,  but  diet  not  expose  a 
broadside,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  he  again 
laid  hold  of  the  wilde  bcestaud  dragged  it  about 
twelve  yards  further  towards  the  cover,  when  he 
again  raised  his  noble  head  and  halted  to  take 
bre  ith 

"1  had  not  an  instant  to  lose;  he  stood  with 
his  right  side  exposed  to  roe  in  a  very  slantiug 
position  ;  I  stretched  my  left  arm  across  the  grass, 
and  taking  him  rather  low.  fired  ;  the  ball  took 
effect  and  the  lion  sank  to  the  shot.  All  was  still 
as  death  for  many  seconds,  when  he  uttered  a 
wildebeest  buH^  and  sent  the^otber  ball  juto"his  ' *vrP  l  Mml  "loH  ,y  *»ining  his  feet  limped 

shoulder.  1  now  came  to  the  camp,  and  ordered  *ow»"J  ••>«»  ™"*r<  roaring  mournfully  as  be  went, 
the  pallah  to  be  placed  in  front  ol  my  hole  be-  :  y  hen  he  «ot  into  ,he  « homy  bushes  he  stumbled 
side  the  water,  to  attract  the  lious.    Having !  ",r m,«h, ,hem  a»  ,,e  moved  along,  and  iu  half  a 

minute  I  heard  him  halt  and  growl  fearfully,  as 
if  djing.  I  h  id  now  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  either  dead  or  would  die  immrdi- 


taken  my  coffee  I  returned  to  the  water  with 
Kleinboy  and  Motlyee.  It  was  bright  moon- 
light. We  had  scarcely  lain  duwu  when  the  ter- 
rible voice  of  a  liou  was  heard  a  little  to  the 
East ;  the  jackals  were  feasting  over  the  remains 
of  the  while  rhinoceros  of  yesterday,  and  only 
one  or  two  occasionally  came  and  snuffed  at  the 
pallah.  Presently  a  herd  of  zebras,  accompanied 
by  elands,  approached  the  water,  but  were  too 
timid  to  come  in  and  drink;  a  troop  of  wild  dogs 
xow  came  boldly  up,  and  were  walking  off  with 
the  pallah  when  1  fired  into  them.  They  made 
off,  but  immediately  returuitig  and  again  seizing 
my  pallah.  I  fired  again  and  wounded  one  of 
them. 

"Soon  after  we  had  lain  down,  a  thundering 
clattering  of  hoofs  was  heard  coming  up  the  vley, 
aud  on  came  an  immense  herd  of  blue  wilde ' 
heest.  They  were  very  thirsty,  and  the  leading 
cow  very  soon  came  boldly  up  and  drank  before 
me.  1  sent  a  hall  through  her ;  she  ran  sixty 
Tarda  up  the  slope  behind  me,  aud  fell  dead. 
Her  comrades  then  thundered  across  the  vley 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  opposite  rising 
ground  In  two  miuutes  the  hyenas  and  jackals 
Bad  attacked  the  carcass  of  this  wilde  beest. 
Soon  after  this  a  linn  gave  a  most  appalling  roar 
on  the  bushy  height  close  opposite  to  ns,  which, 

was  succeeded  by  a  death  like  stilluess  which  : loe,h'  \*/(*r\ ;  ,,««««y  »ncl  "ymmetry  through- 
lasted  for  nearly  a  minute.    I  had  then  only  one !  °.ul ;  .  .     .  fe,t  lhal  1  hatJ  won  lbe  oohl«*t 

1  that  this  wide  world  could  yield  lo  a  sportsman." 
Vol.  2.,  pp.  94-97. 

Mr.  Cumming  has  condescended  once  or  twice 
to  cease  narrating  theer 


ately,  and  if  1  did  not  seek  him  till  the  morning 
I  knew  very  well  that  the  hyenas  and  jackals 
would  destroy  him.  I  accordingly  went  up  to 
camp,  and  having  saddled  two  horses.  1  and  Mar- 
tin ro  le  to  seek  him  taking  all  the  dogs,  led  in 
strings  by  the  natives.  On  reaching  the  carcass 
of  the  wilde  beest  we  slipped  the  dogs  and  they 
went  off  after  the  hyenas  and  jackals:  we  lis- 
tened in  vain  for  the  deep  growl  of  the  lion,  bnt 
I  was  persuaded  that  he  was  dead  and  rode  for- 
ward to  the  spot  where  I  had  last  beard  him 
growl.  Lassie  now  coming  up,  commenced 
barking  at  a  bush  in  front  of  me,  and  riding  round 
I  had  the  immense  satisfaction  to  behold  the  most 
magnifieeut  old  black-maned  liou  stretched  ont 
before  me. 

"  The  ball  had  entered  his  belly  a  little  before 
the  flank,  and  traversed  the  length  and  hreadth 
of  his  body,  crippliug  him  in  the  opposite  shoul- 
der. No  description  could  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  this  most  majestic  ani- 
mal, as  he  lay  still  warm  before  mc.  J  lighted  a 
fire,  and  gazed  with  delight  upon  bis  lovely  mane, 
bis  maastve  arms,  his  sharp  yellow  nails,  his  hard 
and  terrible  bead,  his  immense  aud  powerful 


shot  in  my  four  barrels,  and  I  hastily  loaded  the 
other  barrel  of  my  Westley  Richards,  and  with 
breathless  attention  kept  the  strictest  watch  in 
front,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  mighty 
and  terrible  King  of  beasts  approaching ;  but  be 
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ing  exploits,  tt»  give  •  brief  noil  moet  unsatisfac- 
tory account  of  a  few  of  the  uatural  productions 
of  the  soil  in  the  districts  through  which  he  roam- 
ed. This  is  one  of  the  most  inexcusable  defects 
of  the  hook.  Air.  Cuminiug  is  the  first  or  among 
the  first  of  Europeans  who  has  penetrated  the  far 
interior  of  Africa,  aud  had  he  choseu  or  beeu 
able  to  do  it,  be  might  have-  added  valuable  con- 
tributions to  botanical  aud  mineralogical  science. 
But  the  accounts  be  does  give  are  very  succinct, 
although  sometimes  so  extravagant  as  to  aflectj 
the  general  credibility  of  the  book  and  the  ve-  \ 
raciiy  of  the  author  to  a  serious  extent.  The 
snndal  wood  abound  in  profusion  on  the  ridges 
of  the  mountains,  aud  its  small  light  silvery-gray  i 
leaf  emits  at  all  seasons  a  rich  aud  powerful  per- 
fume. The  rose  wood  is  fouud  iu  large  quanti- 
ties, but  the  moofooroo  tree  is  decidedly  the 
most  interesting  growth  of  the  African  forest, 
from  a  beautiful  and  delicious  fruit  about  the  size 
of  the  date,  on  which  the  poorer  natives  subsist 
for  several  months.  The  bauks  of  the  rivers  are 
frequently  fringed  for  considerable  distances  with 
dense  masses  of  reeds,  forming  an  almost  impen- 
etrable shelter  to  the  fierce  beasts  that  prowl 
slung  the  streams,  in  search  of  food  or  water. 
Iu  many  parts  flowers  of  rich  aud  gaudy  hues. 
Mend  beauty  with  fragrance  iu  their  appeals  to 
the  uotice  of  the  traveller.  Geraniums  of  every 
variety  seem  to  find  their  chosen  uurseries,  among 
the  hills  near  the  sea  coast-  The  iris  and  licheu, 
eudtess  varieties  of  the  ixia  and  ainaythis  are 
abundant,  aud  the  jungle  is  frequently  gaily  or- 
n  *  me  u  ted  with  festoons  of  many -colored  creep- 
ers, among  which  are  conspicuous  the  bunches 
of  bright  orange-colored  mistletoe,  peculiar  to 
the  forests  which  border  ou  the  sea-coast.  The 
more  barren  portious  of  the  interior  are  covered 
with  a  jungle  of  a  formidable  thorn,  facetiously 
termed  "  wait  a-bits"  by  the  wits  of  the  country, 
from  the  incessant  delays  they  force  upon  the 
passenger.  But  we  must  beg  the  reader's  par- 
ticular and  most  charitablo  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing deacriptiou  of  the  "nwana"  of  the  Ba- 
mangwato: 

"It  is  about  this  latitude  that  the  traveller  will 
first  meet  with  the  gigantic  and  castle-like  nwaua, 
w  hich  is  decidedly  the  most  striking  and  wonder- 
ful tree  among  the  thousands  which  adorn  the 
South  African  forests.  It  is  chielly  remarkable 
on  accouut  of  its  extraordinary  size,  actually  re- 
semldiug  a  castle  or  tower  more  thau  a  forest 
tree.  Throughout  the  country  of  Bamangwatn, 
the  average  circumference  of  these  trees  was  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet;  but  on  subsequently  extend- 
ing ray  researches  in  a  north  easterly  direction, 
throughout  the  more  fertile  forests  which  clothe 
the  boundless  tracts  through  which  the  fair  Lim- 
popo wiuds,  1  daily  met  with  specimens  of  this 
f  tree  averaging  from,  siarly  to  a  hun- 


dred feet  in  circumference,  and  maintaining  this 
thickness  to  a  height  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
when  they  diverge  into  numerous  goodly  branch- 
es whose  general  character  is  abrupt  and  hori- 
zontal, and  which  seem  to  terminate  with  a  pe- 
culiar suddenness.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  soft 
and  utterly  unserviceable;  the  shape  of  the  leaf 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  sycamore  tree,  but  its 
texture  partakes  more  of  the  fig  leaf;  its  fruit  is 
a  nut,  which  in  size  and  shape  resembles  the  egg 
of  the  swan.  A  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
with  these  trees  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
disposed  throughout  the  forest.  They  are  found 
standing  singly  or  in  rows,  invariably  at  conside- 
rable distances  from  one  another,  as  if  planted 
by  the  baud  of  man  ;  and  from  their  wondrous 
size  aud  unusual  height  (for  they  always  tower 
high  above  their  surrounding  compeers)  they  con- 
vey the  idea  of  being  strangers  or  interlopers  on 
the  ground  they  occupy."    Vol.  2,  pp.  35 — 36. 

Now  in  the  name  of  all  the  rights  of  man  at 
once,  we  protest  against  being  placed  in  the  di- 
lemma into  which  that  passage  has  thrown  us. 
It  is  difficult  to  contradict  a  gentleman  who  has 
seen  such  sights  as  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming,  and 
it  is  a  difficulty  iufinitely  greater  to  swallow  the 
story  above  related  ;  it  would  be  easier  to  swal- 
low the  butt  cut  of  nwana  itself  than  to  digest  a 
a  mistake  so  "open,  palpable,  mountainous." 
One  such  tree  as  the  smaller  of  those  alluded  to 
by  our  hero  might  secure  a  precarious  stand  in 
our  credulity,  but  to  think  of  entire  forests,  cov- 
ered with  trees  averaging  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  and  standing  at  regular  dis- 
tances like  a  regiment  of  men,  is  enough  to  set 
on  edge  the  teeth  of  the  most  inveterate  miracle- 
monger  on  this  earth.  Our  first  thought  ou  read- 
ing the  above,  was  that  it  was  certainly  the  lar- 
gest and  most  impudent  looking  lie  that  had  beeu 
printed  since  the  days  of  Munchausen,  but  the 
idea  flashed  upon  us  at  once,  how  could  yon 
successfully  impeach  the  testimony  of  the  great 
hunter  of  South  Africa?  We  confess  the  dif- 
ficulty, we  acknowledge  our  presumption,  we 
implore  the  mercy  of  all  compassionate  people, 
and  yet  we  must  persist  in  the  meek  impertinence 
of  telling  Mr.  Cumming  we  do  not  believe 
word  of  it. 

We  have  only  space  to  notice  briefly  the  "  i 
ter-root,"  "a  large  oval  bulb  from  six  to  teu 
inches  in  diameter,  of  an  extremely  juicy  con- 
sistence with  a  rather  Insipid  flavor,"  which  grows 
at  a  distauce  of  some  eight  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  forms  a  most  delightful  relief  to  the 
thirsty  traveller  as  he  passes  over  the  loug  aud 
sultry  deserts  of  the  country.  The  whole  of 
these  great  deserts  are  supplied  every  month  in 
the  year  with  a  variety  of  juicy  roots  and  bulbs, 
which  the  half-starved  natives  dig  out  with  sharp 
sticks  hardened  iu  the  fire,  and  devour  for  a  aus- 
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The  accounts  which  Mr.  dimming  give*  of 
the  hahita  of  the  unlive  tribes,  aud  the  other  in- 
habitants, are  very  sparse  and  unsatisfactory. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  world 
would  be  far  more  interested  in  the  way  he 
smashed  the  shoulder  of  a  spriughok,  or  left  a 
mosaic  of  shirt  aud  skin  on  the  thorn  bushes  as 
he  rode  headlong  through  the  jungle,  than  in  a 
detail  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  unknown 
tribes  of  the  interior,  or  the  half-civilized  Boers 
of  a  more  Southern  latitude. 

The  principal  classes  of  men  which  inhabit 
the  Southern  poiut  of  the  African  contiuent.  are 
the  Boers,  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Griguas,  Kaf- 
firs. Becbuanas aud  Bakaluhari.  The  Boer*  are 
the  descendants  of  the  origiual  Dutch  settlers  of 
the  country,  aud  are  a  rough  aud  generally  un- 
principled set,  given  to  ahusiug  the  nation,  and 
drinking  to  drunkenness.  Iudeed,  we  may  re- 
mark in  passing,  that  this  disgraceful  vice  seems 
to  be  universally  popular  with  all  the  classes  of 
inhabitants,  both  Boers  and  natives,  that  have 
access  to  the  settlements  of  the  English ;  and 
many  of  Mr.  Cummiug's  troubles  with  bis  ser- 


they  engage,  to  protect  them  from  lion  or  light- 
uiug,  or  to  propitiate  the  clouds,  as  the  case  may 
he.  The  following  application  of  "  medicine" 
to  gunpowder,  will  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  their 
wise  meu.  During  Mr.  Cummiug's  stay  at  Booby, 
a  village  of  one  of  the  Bechuaua  tribes,  he  sold 
some  guns  and  powder  to  the  chief,  who,  trying 
his  purchases,  missed  every  object  he  aimed  at. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  44  medicine"  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  powder  to  correct  its  faults,  and  one 
wiseacre  happily  suggested  fire  as  most  appro- 
priate to  the  cure  of  the  ill-humors  of  gun -pow- 
der. The  result  may  be  imagiued ;  the  chief  aud 
bis  council,  solemuly  hendiug  over  the  experi- 
ment to  witness  the  results,  were  blown  to  tho 
•tars.  The  name  of  that  village  was  not  uusuit- 
ed  to  its  iuhahitants. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  people  no- 
ticed in  the  work  upon  our  table,  are  unques- 
tionably the  Bushmen— the  Arabs  of  the  South- 
African  conliuent — whose  hands  are  against  all, 
and  against  whom  are  the  hands  of  all.  They 
have  been  driveu  back  into  the  wild  aud  impene- 
trable precincts  of  the  interior,  by  the  fierce  re- 


vauts  arose  from  their  making  free  with  the  stores  prisals  their  own  depredations  have  been  provo- 
of  brandy  he  carried  with  him.  The  hostility  of  (  ked,  aud  from  these  fastnesses  they  suddenly  and 
the  Boers  to  tho  English  government  seems  to !  silently  issue  across  the  deserts  and  fall  like  light- 
have  existed  in  unabated  vehemence  since  the  J  uing  upon  the  flocks  aud  herds  of  the  Griguaa 
couutry  fell  into  Knglish  bauds;  and  a  regular  and  Boers,  massacre  all  persous  they  can  find,  and 
war  was  waged  between  them  as  late  as  Id47,  return  with  their  booty  to  their  homes  in  the  juo- 
renderiug  the  passage  of  our  author  through  the  gle.  When  pursued  and  they  discover  that  there 
territory  of  the  Boers,  an  experiment  which  he  are  no  chances  to  secure  their  plunder,  they  w  ill 
would  uot  have  risked  except  under  the  pressure  at  ouce  destroy  it,  by  mangling  and  butchering 
of  necessity.    He  ouly  escaped  being  plundered  the  cattle  in  the  most  horrible  maimer,  and  then. 


of  bis  ivory  aud  valuables,  by  insisting  upon  the 
distinction  betweeo  a  Scotchman  and  an  Eng- 
lishman, aud  by  making  liberal  contributions  to 
toe  vanity  of  the  Boer  women.  The  Hottentots 
are  the  poor  and  degraded  descendants  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  country.  The  Kaffirs  are  n 
bold  and  warlike  race,  that  live  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  great  promontory.  The  Becbuanas 
are  the  tribes  which  live  far  in  the  interior— in 
the  range  of  the  elephaut.  These  people  are 
generally  tall,  well-formed  savages  of  a  light 
copper  color,  clad  in  karasses,  or  44  mantles," 
of  leopard's  or  jackal's  skin,  with  a  plume  of 
black  or  white  ostrich  feathers  stuck  into  their 
woolly  hair  and  armed  with  a  shield  of  hide,  a 
battle-axe,  and  an  assagai,  or  light  stabbiug  spear 
or  javelin.  Both  men  and  women  besmear  them- 
selves with  fat  and  a  grey  ore  like  mica,  and  wear 
a  profusion  of  beads  and  ornaments  of  copper 
wire.  The  women,  as  usual  with  barbarous 
tribes,  do  the  most,  if  uot  all  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  they  gen- 
erally live  in  Kraals  or  villages.  They  are  de- 
vout believers  iu  the  riles  of  superstition,  and 
apply  "medicine"  to  every  enterprise  in  which 


retreat  swiftly  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers. 
Their  chief  weapon  is  an  insignificant  little  bow, 
with  short  poisoued  arrows,  which  they  discharge 
with  deadly  effect.  They  are  a  bold  aud  des- 
perate race,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
elephaut  to  obtuiu  his  tusks  for  the  trade  of  tho 
more  wealthy  and  commercial  tribes  of  the  Be- 
rlin., nas  and  Bakalahari.  They  have  a  singular 
habit  of  burying  ostrich  eggs,  filled  with  water, 
along  their  line  of  march  through  the  desert,  so 
that  they  can  retreat  in  safety,  where  their  ene- 
mies cannot  follow  them  for  lack  of  water.  Mr. 
Curaraing  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tho 
storming  of  a  Bushman  cave  by  the  Becbuanas, 
and  of  the  death  of  a  Bushman  hero  in  a  foray 
in  the  year  1847;  but  we  forbear  to  make  the 
extract.  The  reader  may  find  it  on  pp.  67 — 70. 
Vol.  2. 

Ostrich  eggs  are  in  general  use  among  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  as  water  vessels,  and  the 
women  sometimes  bring  water  from  immense 
distances  in  these  frail  and  unique  culinary  im- 
plements. These  eggs  are  abundant,  some 
thirty  or  forty  being  frequently  found  in  a  nest ; 
but  if  the  discoverer  of  a  nest  should  he  so  im- 
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prudent  as  to  take  only  a  part  of  bis  prize  under 
the  expectation  of  returning  for  the  rest,  he  will 
find  them  crushed  by  the  ostrich  itself  to  prevent 
the  triumph  of  its  foe.  These  volumes  contra- 
diet  some  of  the  settled  ideas  of  naturalists,  and 
among  them  the  idea  that  the  ostrich  lays  its  eggs 
and  then  deserts  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  sun  and  the  wild  beast ;  this  is  not  true ;  the 
male  takes  turtis  with  the  female  during  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation.  Mr.  Cumming  reiterates  the 
accounts  of  the  strength  and  flee  to  ess  of  this  re- 
markable bird,  and  relates  that  his  leg  was  nearly 
broken  by  the  kick  of  a  dying  ostrich,  who  re- 
paid its  slaughter  by  knocking  its  slayer  full 
length  on  the  rough  plain. 

The  honey  bird  is  another  remarkable  little 
member  of  the  feathered  tribes  of  Africa,  for 
whose  acquaintance  we  are  indebted  to  our  au- 
thor. This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  chaffinch, 
and  of  a  light  gray  color,  aud  will  always  lead 
the  person,  who  will  accept  its  invitation,  to  the 


growing  on  the  snout.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  the  "horde,"  or  black  rhinoceros,  and  the 
"  mucbocho,"  or  common  white  rhinoceros.  The 
"keitloa"  is  a  two-horned  black  rhinoceros,  aud 
"kobaoha"  is  the  long -horned  white  variety  of  the 
the  same  animal.  These  huge  and  bideous  look- 
ing monsters  feed  almost  entirely  ou  the  wnit- 
a-bit  thorns,  aud  the  black  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly fierce  and  dangerous.  Their  hides  are  im- 
penetrable to  any  bullet  that  has  uot  becu  har- 
dened. The  skull  is  massive,  and  the  horn, 
which  seldom  exceeds  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  is  susceptible  of  being  used  in  a  number  of 
useful  articles,  grows  upon  the  skin  and  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  skull.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  will  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  brute  aud  give  a  sample  of  Mr.  Cummiug's 
adventures  with  this  species  of  animal. 

"  Shortly  after  this  I  found  myself  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  beside  which  my  wagons  were  out- 
spanned.    Following  along  its  margin,  I  pres- 


iiest  of  the  wild-bee.    This  invitation  it  will  give  eu,iy  benei(l  a  buu  of  tMe  |,oreie„  or  black  rhin 
by  fluttering  and  chattering  round  the  traveller,  oceros,  standing  within  a  huudred  yards  of  me. 
and  having  gained  his  attention,  will  lead  the  way  Dismounting  from  my  horse,  I  secured  him  to  a 


by  the  same  anxious  and  laborious  process  to  the 
spot,  where  its  iustincts  have  discovered  its  choi- 
cest food.  It  will  sit  quietly  on  an  adjoining 
bush,  while  the  hive  is  plundered,  and  will  then 
descend  to  feed  upon  the  fragments.  It  will 
sometimes  lead  the  hunter  to  two  or  three  differ- 
ent hives  in  succession. 

The  social  grosbeak  is  alse  worthy  of  notice. 
This  bird  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  a  species  of 
the  mania  which  seizes  all  members  of  American 
assemblies,  and  can  only  be  relieved  by  a  copi- 
ous discharge  of  inflated  oratory  through  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  Large  numbers  of  them  as- 
sociate themselves  for  the  purposes  of  society, 
and  taking  possession  of  a  spreading  mimosa, 
they  fairly  thatch  it  over  with  an  impenetrable 
roof,  while  the  cells  thickly  ranged  and  opening 
below,  present  the  spectacle  of  au  enormous 
hooey  comb,  or  wasp  nest. 

The  rhiuoceros  bird  is  one  whose  habits  ap- 
proach the  confines  of  the  marvellous.  They 
are  constaut  attendants  upon  the  hippopotamus 
sod  the  rhinoceros,  to  feed  upon  tbo  parasitic  in- 
sects that  swarm  on  the  hides  of  these  animals. 
It  is  a  small  gray  bird,  whose  chief  business  it 
teems  to  be  to  rouse  the  rhinoceros  when  he  is 
asleep,  by  shrieking  the  note  of  warning  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  It  never  fails  to  awaken 
its  enormous  pet.  and  as  he  plunges  heavily 
through  the  juugle,  the  hird  quickly  resumes  its 
feeding,  and  if  swept  off  by  a  limb,  immediately 
returns  to  its  place  on  the  side  or  back  of  its 
frieud. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  the  rhiuoceros,  dis 


tree,  and  theu  stalked  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
huge  beast,  under  cover  of  a  large,  strong  bush. 
Borele,  hearing  me  advance,  came  on  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  suddenly  protruded  his  horny 
nose  withiu  twenty  yards  of  me.  Kuowing  well 
that  a  front  shot  would  not  prove  deadly,  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  and  ran  behitid  the  hush.  Upon  this 
the  villain  charged,  blowing  loudly,  and  chased 
me  round  the  hush.  Had  his  activity  been  equal 
to  his  ugliness,  my  wanderings  would  have  ter- 
minated here,  hut  by  my  superior  agility  1  had 
the  advantage  in  tho  turn.  After  standing  a 
short  time  eyeing  me  through  the  hush,  he  got  a 
whiff  of  my  wind,  which  at  once  alarmed  him. 
Uttering  a  blowing  noise,  and  erecting  his  insig- 
nificant, yet  saucy-looking  tail  he  wheeled  about, 
leaving  me  master  of  the  field,  when  1  sent  a 
bullet  through  his  ribs  to  teach  him  manners." 

Vol.  /,  p.  215. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  ani- 
mals described  by  Mr.  Cumming,  is  the  saga- 
cious and  majestic  elephant.  These  auituuls 
once  wandered  far  within  the  borders  of  tho 
English  territories,  hut  they  have  been  driven 
back,  by  tho  advancing  progress  of  civilization, 
into  the  forests  and  deserts  of  the  far  interior. 
Through  the  vast  and  solitary  domains  ihey  range 
far  and  wide  in  search  of  food,  marking  I  heir 
progress  by  rending  the  forest  before  them,  or 
plowing  up  whole  acres  with  their  powerful  tusks, 
in  search  of  the  bulbs  and  roots  to  which  their 
iustincts  direct  them.  This  habit,  of  hreakiug 
the  trees  to  pieces  is  a  singular  oue,  being  appa- 
rently as  much  tho  result  of  mere  wantounefsas 
of  a  desire  for  food,  since  they  will  frequently 
level  large  trees  with  the  ground  and  only  crop  a 


languished  by  color  and  the  number  of  horns  twig  before  they  pass.    Large  masses  of  forest 
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frequently  rendered  impaMihle  by  the 
complete  devastations  wrought  by  the  elephants. 
They  consume  immense  quantities  of  food,  and 
pass  the  larger  portion  of  both  day  and  night  iu 
satisfying  their  hunger.  They  roam  in  herds, 
varying  from  two  to  a  hundred,  and  attain  fre- 
quently to  sizes  the  most  enormous.  The  bull 
grows  much  the  larger,  and  Mr.  Gumming 
declares  that  he  has  iu  bis  possession  a  tusk 
of  an  African  elephant,  ten  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  weighing  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds!*  The  elephants  drink  every  night  in 
warm  weather,  but  in  cool  and  cloudy  weather, 
they  visit  the  fountains  only  once  every  third  or 
fourth  uigbt.  These  fountains  are  frequently  at 
distances  from 


tusks  broke  from  his  comrade*,  and  I  at 
convinced  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  herd, 
and  followed  him  accordiugly.  Cautering  along- 
side, 1  was  about  to  (ire,  when  he  iuataiitly  turned, 
and  uttering  a  trumpet  so  strong  and  shrill,  that 
the  earth  seemed  to  vibrate  beneath  my  feet,  he 
charged  furiously  after  me  for  several  hundred 
yards  in  a  direct  line,  not  altering  his  course  in 
the  slightest  degree  for  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
which  he  snapped  and  overthrew  like  reed*  in 
bis  headlong  career. 

"  When  he  pulled  up  in  his  charge,  I  likewise 
halted ;  and  as  he  slowly  turned  to  retreat  I  let 
fly  at  his  shoulder,  '  Sunday'  capering  and  pran- 
cing and  giving  mc  much  trouble.  On  receiving 
ihe  ball,  the  elephant  shrugged  his  shoulders  aud 
made  off  at  a  free  majestic  walk.    This  shot 


their  nasturare  aud  the !  ,,roUEhl  wvml  of  the  doK9  to  "«y  assistance 
their  pasturage,  aud  the  j  w|)jch  ^  been  fo„ow|      ||)e  other  elephants, 

le  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  m|d  ou  their  comillg  „„  am,  barking,  another 
id  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  { headloue  charge  was  the  result,  accomiiaiiicd 


elephants  frequently  come 

to  quench  their  thirst  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of !  headlong  charge  was  the 
spouting  huge  volumes  of  water  over  their  backs,  by  the  never-failing  trumpet  as  before.    Iu  his 
Many  of  these  fountains  seem  to  have  been  places  {charge  he  passed  close  to  me.  when  f  saluted 

of  resort  for  elephants  and  other  large  game  from  ;  him  "',h  *  "e<,°"d  1bu,,*t       ,he  »houlder,  of 
....  .        .        .        .    which  he  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice.  I 

the  earliest  times,  inasmuch  as  the  pathway  is'  .  .  _  .  .    c       *  .        ...       . , 

.  ...         .     ,,ow  determined  not  to  fire  again  until  I  could 

frequently  woru  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  by  the maKO  a  8lea(jy  Bhol;  but  n|though  the  elephant 

feet  of  the  mighty  denizens  of  these  primcvnl  turned  repeatedly,  'Sunday*  invariably  disap- 

forests.    They  sleep  generally  from  midnight  j  poinled  ine.  capering  so  that  it  was  impossible 

until  towards  day,  sometimes  ou  their  broad  sides. ,  *°  fire:  . At  length,  exasperated.  I  became  reck- 


nnd  sometimes  standing  on  their  feet.  Their 
gait  is  a  free  and  majestic  pace,  singularly  sound 


less  of  the  danger,  and  springing  from  the  sad- 
dle, approached  the  elephant  under  cover  of  a 
tree,  aud  gave  him  a  bullet  iu  the  side  of  ihe 


less  from  the  peculiar,  soft  and  spongy  formation  ,  head,  when  trumpeting  so  shrilly  that  the  forest 
of  their  feet.  When  alarmed  they  retreat  in  a 
brisk  amble  that  takes  them  along  in  a  degree  of 
speed  marvellous  iu  so  large  a  brute,  but  they 
are  easily  overtaken  on  horseback.  When  at- 
tacked, they  retreat  until  brought  forcibly  to  bay, 
when  ibey  will  charge  the  foe  with  undaunted  j  with 

courage,  making  a  loud  and  imposing  trumpet-  j  hollow  of  his  forehead,  in  the  vain  expectation 
ing  to  sound  the  onset.    An  elephant  roused  , ,hat  by  »°  doing  I  should  end  his  career.  The 


trembled,  he  charged  among  the  dogs,  from 
whom  he  seemed  to  fancy  that  the  blow  had 
come;  after  which  he  took  up  a  position  iu  a 
grove  of  thorns  with  his  head  towards  me.  I 
walked  up  very  near,  aud  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
stood  coolly  in  his  path  until  he  was 
lin  fifteen  paces  of  me.  and  let  drive  at  the 


thoroughly  up  to  the  fighting  point  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  auimaU.  We  select  the 
following  description  of  the  slaughter  of  au  ele 


shot  only  served  to  increase  his  fury — au  effect 
which  I  had  remarked  shots  in  the  head  invaria- 
bly produced;  and  continuing  his  charge  with  in- 
credible quickness  and  impetuosity,  he  all  but 


phant,  from  many  equally  lively  and  entertain- 1  terminated  my  elephant  huuting  forever.  A 
ing;  but  this  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some  j  large  party  of  the  Bechuanas,  who  had  come  up, 


notion  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Cumming  re 
alized  the  grand  idea  of  his  life. 


"  We  proceeded  as  silently  as  might  be  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  following  the  guide,  when  he 
suddenly  pointed,  exclaiming  "  Klow,"  aud  he- 
fore  us  stood  a  herd  of  mighty  bull  elephants, 
packed  together  beneath  a  shady  grove,  about  a 
hundred  aud  fifty  yards  in  advance.  I  rode  slowly 
towards  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  observed  me, 


yelled  out  simultaneously,  imagining  I  was  killed, 
for  the  elephant  was  at  one  moment  almost  on 
the  top  of  me ;  I,  however,  escaped  by  my  ac- 
tivity, and  by  dodging  round  the  bushy  treea. 
As  the  elephant  was  charging,  an  enormous  thorn 
ran  deep  into  the  sole  of  my  foot,  the  old  Hadenoeh 
brogues,  which  I  that  day  sported,  being  worn 
through;  and  this  caused  me  severe  pain, laming 
mo  throughout  the  rest  of  the  conflict. 

"The  elephant  held  on  through  the  forest  at  a 


they  made  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  and  tossing  sweeping  P»ce;  but  he  was  hardly  out  of  sight 
their  truuks,  wheeled  right  about  and  made  off  in  |  wnen  1  waa.  '°aded  aud  io  the  saddle,  and  soi 


one  direction,  crashing  through  ihe  forest,  and  ?nce  n 
leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind  them.    Of  the 
four  old  fellows,  two  had  much  finer  tusks  than 


niongsnlo. 


soon 

My  elephant  kept  crashi- 
ng along  at  a  steady  pace  with  blood  streaming 
from  bis  wounds;  the  dogs,  which  were  knock- 
the  rest,  and  for  a  few  seconds  I  was  undecided  j  ed  "P  w',h  f»i»gu«  and  thirst,  no  longer  barked 
which  of  these  two  I  would  follow ;  when  sud- j  around  nim'  l>ul  Mad  d'«PI>ed  astern.    It  was) 


denly  the  one  which  1  fancied  had  the  stoutest 1  Io,,K  before  I  nred-  for  *        »f"»id  «°  d««- 

i  mount,  and  'Sunday'  was  extremely  troublesome. 


*  But  Mr.  Cutuming  told  the  Nwann  story! 


At  length  I  fired  sharp  right  aud  left  from  the 
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mil  die  :  he  got  both  balls  behind  the  shoulder, 
aud  made  a  long  charge  after  one,  rumbliug  and 


tons  and  lively  description  of  the  dissection  of 
the  elephant  by  the  natives,  and  their  method  of 


trumpeting  aa  before.    The  whole  body  of  the  cookiog  lhe  feot.  which  are  considered  a  great 

Bnmangwato  men  bad  now  come  up  and  were  ,  ,.                .  .         .  ...    .   „ .    „.  . 

/•„ll„_:„„  _             i-  ^  .   ■  •    ,     '  delicacy,  promising  that  this  shall  he  the  last  long 

following  a  short  distance  nehtnd  ine.    Among  /'re  e 

these  was  Mollyee,  who  volunteered  to  belp ;  •««««,  to  which  we  shall  insist  upon  the  read- 

and  being  a  very  swift  and  active  fellow,  be  reu-  er'e  atteution. 

dered  me  important  service  by  holding  my  fidgety  After  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

horse's  head  while  I  fired  and  loaded.    I  theu  OMter  8kio  is  remoVed,  and  the  inner  skin  shaped 

fired  m  broadsides  from  the  saddle,  the  elephant  .      water.bapii  aud  premi.ing  that  the  Becbu- 

cbargmg  almost  every  time,  aud  pursuing  us  to  ,    ,    ,  ,     «.  n 

the  main  body  in  our  rear,  who  fled  in  all  direc  anM  are  ^  fond  of  fat-  Mr-  Gumming  pro- 
ceeds: 


"The  fat  of  the  elephant  lies  in  extensive  lay- 
ers and  sheets  in  his  inside,  and  the  quantity 


lions  ;is  he  approached. 

"  The  sun  had  now  sunk  behind  the  tops  of 
the  trees;  it  would  very  soou  be  dark,  and  the 
elephant  did  not  seem  much  distressed,  not- 
withstanding all  he  had  received.  I  recollected  [which  is  obtained  from  a  full  grown  bull,  iu  high 
that  my  time  was  short,  aud  therefore  at  once  condition,  is  very  great.  Before  it  cau  be  ob- 
resolved  to  fire  uo  more  from  the  saddle,  but  tained,  the  greater  part  of  the  bowels  must  bo 
to  go  close  up  to  him  and  fire  on  foot.  Riding  removed.  To  accomplish  this,  several  men  even - 
ap  Lo  him  I  dismounted,  and  approaching  very  jtually  enter  the  imraeuse  cavity  of  his  iuskle, 


near,  I  gave  it  him  right  aud  left  in  the  side 
of  the  bead,  upon  which  be  made  a  long  aud  de- 
termined charge  after  me;  but  I  was  now  very 


where  tboy  coutinue  mining  away  with  their  as- 
sagais, and  handing  the  fat  to  their  comrades 
outside  until  all  is  bare.    While  this  is  transpiring 


reckless  of  bis  charge,  for  I  saw  that  he  could  }  with  the  sides  aud  bowels,  other  parties  are 
net  overtake  me,  and  in  a  twinkling  I  was  loaded, ;  equally  active  in  removing  the  skin  aud  flesh 
and  again  approaching,  fired  sharp  right  nnd  left  j  from  the  remaiuing  parts  of  the  carcass.  The 
behind  bis  shoulder.  Again  be  charged  with  natives  have  a  horrid  practice  on  these  occasions 
a  terrific  trumpet,  which  sent  'Sunday'  flyiug  of  besmearing  their  bodies  from  the  crown  of  the 


through  the  forest.  This  was  his  last  charge. 
The  wounds  which  he  had  received  began  to  tell 
on  his  constitution,  and  he  now  stood  at  bay 
beside  a  thorny  tree,  with  the  dogs  barking  around 
him.  These,  refreshed  by  the  oveniug  breeze, 
aud  perceiving  that  it  was  uearly  over  with  the 
elephant,  had  once  more  come  to  my  assistance. 
Having  loaded,  I  drew  near  and  fired  right  aud 


head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  with  the  black  and 
clotted  gore;  and  in  this  anointing  they  assist 
oue  another,  each  man  taking  up  the  fill  in  both 
his  bauds,  and  spreading  it  over  the  back  and 
shoulders  of  his  friend.  Throughout  the  entire 
proceeding  an  iucessnut  and  deafening  clamor  of 
many  voices  and  confused  sounds  is  maintained, 
aud  violent  jostling  and  wrestliug  are  practised 


left  at  his  forehead.  On  receiving  these  shots,  by  every  man.  elbowing  the  breasts  and  couute- 
instead  of  charging,  he  tossed  his  trunk  up  and  nances  of  his  fellows,  all  slippery  with  gore,  as 


down,  and  by  various  sounds  and  motions  most 
gratify  iug  to  the  hungry  natives,  ev  inced  that  his 
demise  was  uear.  Again  I  loaded,  and  fired  my 
last  shot  behind  his  shoulder  :  on  receiving  it  be 
turned  round  the  bushy  tree  beside  which  be 
stood,  and  I  ran  rouud  to  give  him  the  other  bar- 
rel, but  the  mighty  old  monarch  of  the  forest 
"  no  more ;  before  1  could  clear  the  bushy 
be  fell  heavily  on  his  side  and  his  spirit  hail 
I  climbed  on  to  him  aud  sal  enthroned 


upon  his  side,  which  was  as  high  as  my  eyes 
when  standing  on  the  ground.  I  never  felt  so 
gratified  on  an?  former  occasion  as  I  did  then." 

Vol.  I,  pp.  297— 301. 


The  elephant  is  sometimes  very  tenacious  of 
Kfs,  requiring  from  twenty  to  »ixty  bullets  before 
he  will  yield.  In  only  one  instance  did  onr  au- 
thor succeed  iu  taking  his  life  by  a  single  shot. 


he  eudeavors  to  force  his  way  to  the  venison 
through  tho  dense  intervening  ranks,  while  tho 
sharp  and  ready  assagai  gleams  iu  every  hand. 
The  angry  voices  aud  gory  appearauccs  of  these 
naked  savages,  combined  with  their  excited  and 
frantic  gestures  nnd  glistening  arms,  presented 
au  effect  so  wild  aud  striking,  that  when  I  first 
beheld  the  scene,  I  contemplated  it  in  the  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  beholding  oue  half  of  the 
gathering  turn  their  weapons  against  the  other." 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  baking  of 
the  feet  and  trunk  : 


"  A  party  provided  with  sharp- pointed  sticks, 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  each  foot  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  trunk.  These  holes  are  about  two 
feet  deep  aud  a  yard  in  width  ;  the  excavated 
earth  is  embanked  around  the  margin  of  the  hole. 
.This  work  being  completed,  they  uext  collect  an 
The  number  of  these  animals  that  fell  before  his  i(nmcl)9e  quautUy  of  dry  brand  .  ^  and  trunks  of 


rile  during  his  five  tours,  was  considerably  over 
oue  hundred;  he  does  not  specify  the  precise 
number,  bo t  refers  to  his  "fiftieth"  and  **huu- 
dreth**  elephant  at  the  time  he  slew  them.  Wo 
are  tempted  to  treat  the  reader  to  another  de- 
scription of  elephant-shooting  by  moonlight,  but 
ire  are  compelled  to  forbear.    We  cannot,  how- 


trees,  of  which  there  is  always  a  profusion  scat- 
tered around,  having  been  broken  by  the  or- 
phan's in  former  years.  These  they  pile  above 
the  holes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  heap.  When  these  strong 
fires  h  ive  burned  down,  and  the  whole  of  the 
wood  is  reduced  to  ashes,  tho  holes  and  the  sur- 
rounding earth  are  heated  iu  a  high  degree.  Ten 


•ver,  refrain  from  extracting  the  following  felici- '  or  twelve  men  then  stand  round  tho  pit,  aud  rake 
Vol..  XVII-27 
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out  the  ashe*  with  a  pole  about  sixteen  feet  in  .the  Anck.  If  he  starts  a  troop  of  giraffes,  be 
length,  haviug  a  hook  at  the  end.    They  relieve  invariably  gets  the  best,  if  a  herd  of  wilde-beeet, 


oue  another  in  quick  succession,  each  man  run- 
ning in  and  raking  the  ashes  for  a  few  secouds, 
and  then  pitching  the  pole  to  his  comrade  and 
retreating,  since  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  he  endured.  When  all  the  ashes  are 
thus  raked  out  beyond  the  surrouuding  bank  of 
earth,  each  elephaut's  font  and  portion  of  the 
trunk  is  lifted  by  two  athletic  meu  standing  side 
by  side,  who  place  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  ap- 
proaching the  pit  together,  they  heave  it  into  it. 


the  likeliest  wilde  beest  falls  to  his  aim,  orif  a  flock 
of  pallah  or  koodoos,  or  buffalo,  or  elcphauts.  or 
aoytbiug  else,  he  always  has  the  miraculous  good 
fortune  to  get  the  very  prime  and  pride  of  the 
group.  Now  this  species  of  huntsman-like  boast- 
ing is  endurable  withiu  modest  bounds— if  a  man 
would  only  exaggerate  with  a  moderate  contempt 
for  probabilities,  he  may  be  somewhat  excused; 
Thelong%'oTe  w*n^  and  with  j  but  «  'be  case  before  us,  the  improbabilities  of 

it  they  shove  in  the  heated  bank  of  earth  upon  the  assertion  being  true  are  so  infinitely  multi- 
the  foot,  and  another  bonfire  is  kindled  over  each,  j  plied,  that  we  feel  a  little  indignation  at  the  non- 
which  is  allowed  to  bum  down  aud  die  a  natu -,  cha|allc«  wj,h  which  Mr.  Cumming  sports  with 

ral  death,  by  which  time  the  enormous  foot  or  ,  ...      lf..   .      ...       k„...  „.,„!. 

i,  .  :ii i  i.  c      1.1  ii  u  l.  i.i  u  |  our  credulity.    If  the  assertion  did  not  hear  such 

trnnk  will  he  found  to  he  equally  baked  through-  J 

out  its  inmost  parts.  When  the  foot  is  supposed  ■  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  marvellous  little 
to  be  ready,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  grouud  with !  romances  iu  which  the  hero  always  gets  the  beat 
pointed  slicks,  and  is  first  well  beaten,  and  then  of  everything,  we  should  be  more  disposed  to 
scraped  with  an  assagai,  whereby  adhering  par-|recejVe  it  with  toleration.  As  it  is,  it  only  ex- 
ticles  of  sand  are  got  rid  of.    The  outside  isjc Um  our  coatempt. 

then  pared  off.  and  it  is  transfixed  with  a  sharp      ,,,  '.  .  .  _  .  

stake  for  facility  of  carriage.     The  feet  thus      We  mu*1  that  one  or  two 

cooked  are  excellent,  as  i<  also  the  trunk,  which  incident*  related  in  these  volumes  have  given  us 
very  much  resembles  buffalo's  tongue."  '  a  very  unfavorable  opiuion  of  the  elevation  of 

Vol  I,  \i[>.  303 — 306.    J  moral  sentiment  in  the  character  of  our  author. 
We  had  intended  to  give  our  readers  a  sam-<This  opinion  is  mainly  based  upon  the  following 
pie  of  an  adventure  with  each  principal  ani-jfacl.    During  Mr.  Cumuiing's  first  lour,  he  was 
mal  that  formed  the  object  of  Mr.  Cummiiig's  overtaken  by  dark  ou  the  plains,  hunting  spring- 


attentions:  but  we  have  already  occupied  too 
much  space.  He  had  au  encounter  with  a  lion 
at  midnight,  meeting  face  to  face  in  a  uarrow 
path,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  a  horrid  snake, 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  repeat.  But  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  these 
and  many  similar  adventures  of  a  like  interest. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  we  feel  a  very  phi- 
losophical degree  of  incredulity  at  the  story  of 
the  wounded  hippopotamus,  floundering  iu  the 
water,  which  was  guided  by  Mr.  Cumming  to 
the  bauk  in  a  manner  decidedly  unique,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  He  swam  to  the  wounded  brute, 
aud  finding  her  tail  too  short  to  afford  him  a  hold, 
he  cuts  two  parallel  slits  iu  her  skin,  and  insert- 


boks,  and  as  he  rode  on  towards  his  waggons,  ho 
roused  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  troop  of  quag- 
gns,  and  immediately  started  in  pursuit.  After 
a  hard  chase  he  managed  to  shoot  oue  of  them, 
and  when  he  returned  iu  the  morning  to  look  after 
bis  prize,  be  found  that  he  bad  hunted  the  horses 
of  a  Boer  in  the  vicinity  and  killed  a  valnablo 
animal.  His  first  impulse  was  to  seek  the  owner 
ami  pay  for  the  horse ;  but  ou  being  told  by  anoth- 
er Boor  with  whom  ho  was  then  bunting,  that 
the  owner  of  the  animal  would  make  him  pay 
more  than  the  horse  was  worth,  be  meanly  con- 
sented to  conceal  the  act  aud  concerted  with 
Strydom  to  lay  the  loss  on  the  lions  or  the  Bush- 
men.   Now  we  do  uot  know  what  may  be  the 


ing  his  knife,  he  framed  an  extempore  handle  to  moral  sentiment,  admitted  to  be  obligatory  by 


his  game,  and  thus  secured  it  iu  triumph.  This 
may  be  true,  hut  we  feel  most  uncomfortably  at 
a  loss  how  to  begin  to  believe  it;  aud  do  here 
most  pathetically  repeat  our  solemn  couvictiun. 
that  Mr.  dimming  had  no  right  to  place  us  in 
the  dilemma  of  risking  the  denial  of  an  asser- 
tion, without  the  "  dneumi ms"  to  disprove  it,  or 


member  of  a  race  of  Celtic  nobles ;  but  we  do 
know  that  the  above  transaction  would  disgrace 
a  much  more  vicious  person,  than  we  think  Mr. 
Cuiiiuiiug  of  Altyre  to  be.  We  would  also  invite 
the  reader  to  inquire  iuto  the  meaning  of  the  en- 
suing outbreak  of  sensibility  from  the  man.  whose 
time  for  five  years  was  occupied  iu  the  most 


of  losing  our  self  respect  for  crediting  a  thing  wholesale  aud  remorseless  destruction  of  brute 


that  verges  upon  the  ridieulnu*. 


life.    He  had  just  shot  a  wild  beast,  whose  flanks 


Before  concluding  this  review,  we  would  re- '  were  dreadfully  lorn  and  lacerated  by  the  teeth 
mark  upon  one  singular  peculiarity  in  the  author  |  of  the  fierce  and  undaunted  wild  dog;  and  whilo 
before  us.  He  wax  hunting  almost  every  day  for  I  contemplating  the  mangled  body  of  the  victim, 
live  years,  in  ihe  midst  of  enormous  i  rowds  of  be  gives  vent  to  the  following  extravagaut  burst 
game  ranging  in  herds  of  all  sizes,  and  yet.  sin- 
gular to  relate.  Mr.  Cumming  uever  but  once  or 


of  romantic  tenderness. 


"  Poor  old  bull !     I  could  not  help  commis- 
twice  failed  to  get  the  vey  pick  nud  flower  of  cratiug  bis  fate.    It  U  nicluutuoly  to  reflect  that 
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in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  such 
scenes  of  pnin  must  ever  be  occurring ;  one  spe- 
cies, whether  inhahitiug  earth,  air,  or  ocean, 
being  produced  to  become  the  prey  of  anoiher. 
At  uight  I  watched  the  water,  wilh  fairest  moon- 
light, and  •hot  a  large  spotted  hyeua.—  Fol.  I, 
p.  155. 

The  last  of  these  sentences  with  the  context 
preceding  the  whole  passage,  is  a  rather  comical 
commentary  on  the  sentimentality  of  the  regret. 
"  I  have  foresworn  his  company  hourly  any 
time  this  two-and-iwenty  years;  aud  yet  I  am 
bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company,  (iive  me 
a  cup  of  sack,  rogue.  Is  there  no  virtue  extant?" 

To  conclude,  we  can  recommend  this  book  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  narrative  of  adveuture. 
We  will  warrant  that  the  bold  hunter  will  take 
bis  reader  through  a  perfect  surfeit  of  wild  and 
picturesque  scenesof  the  chase  and  its  triumphs. 
Rut  we  must  make  this  recommendation  with 
one  qualification,  of  which  we  wish  the  reader 
apprized  before  he  buys  the  hook  on  our  author- 
ity ;  and  this  is,  that  the  book  is  too  long.  Some 
may  consider  this  an  advantage,  but  there  is  not 
enough  variety  in  the  narrative  to  compensate  for 
this  defect.  Abating  our  want  of  respect  for  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Cumming's  character,  and  some 
little  for  his  scope  of  information,  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  pronounce  him  as  bold  a  hunter  as  ever 
perilled  life  in  the  combats  of  the  chase,  and 
a  writer  whose  powers  of  description  are  by 
■n  means  contemptible.  He  managed,  with  a 
shrewdness  that  does  the  usual  credit  to  the  sa- 
gacity of  bis  country,  to  blend  profit  wilh  amuse- 
ment, and  to  promote  bis  interest  while  seeking 
his  pleasure.  He  cleared  a  profit  of  some  three 
thousand  per  cent,  in  the  sales  of  his  ivory,  and 
baa  collected  the  trophies  of  his  skill  and  cour- 
age into  a  South  African  Museum,  now  exhibit- 
ing in  London.  Mr.  Cumming  is  the  modern 
sample  of  the  old  cruiser  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Maoet  sub  Jove  frigido 
Venator,  tenant  conjugi*  immcmor, 
Seu  visa  eel  catuli"  coraa  fidclibus, 
Seu  ropit  terete*  Marsus  nper  plagas. 

With  this  compliment,  from  the  hunting  allu- 
sions of  classic  times,  we  bid  farewell  to  Mr. 
Cumming  of  Altyre  and  his  adventures  in  South 
Africa. 


EPIGRAM. 


Says  Hnrry  to  Tom,  shooting  pistol*  one  day, 

At  the  beart  of  the  cant-iron  figure, 
•Why  r*  it  the  roan  we  are  popping  at.  pray, 

Seem*  to  bare  no  great  fear  of  the  t  rigger  1 
Give  it  apt    Why  the  reason's  sal— » 

Tbe  matter  quite  easy  to  nettle, 
Our  frieud  of  tbe  target  exhibits  no  fear— 

Because  he's  a  fellow 


SIXTEEN  YEARS  AGO. 

BY  WILLIAM  PEMBROKE  MULCHIKOCK. 

"Life's  a  garden  full  of  rose*. 

Ever  blooming  fro*"  and  fair, 
Ev'ry  hour  a  joy  discloses 

Newer,  brighter,  and  more  rare. 
From  the  vnl'ley,  from  the  mount;  in, 

From  the  world-embracing  sea. 
From  the  river,  from  the  fountain, 

(inidien  forth  sweet  melody  ; 
The  blithe  bird*  urc  sweetly  Hinging 

O'er  the  meadow*  pruukt  in  green, 
And  the  radiant  flow'r*  ore  springing 

In  their  lust'rons  summer  sheen  ; 
My  light  toot  is  freely  bounding, 

And  my  heart  is  light  •«  air, 
And  my  laughter  gay  is  soumling 

Like  a  light  adieu  to  caro," — 
Thus  I  sang  in  days  of  glhduesa. 

With  the  bliss  that  angels  know, 
Ere  I  dreamed  of  care  and  *adne*s 

Only  sixteen  years  ago. 

"While  the  brightest  eyes  shall 

I  will  touch  the  Poet's  lyre. 
All  the  world  shall  pause  to  listen 

To  its  notes  of  love  and  lire  ; 
O'er  the  dais  of  the  paluce 

I  shall  move  a  Bard  divine, 
An.l  Irom  out  a  golden  chalice 

Sip  the  rarest  olden  wine- 
To  the  raptur'd  heart  of  beauty 

With  the  lightest  whisper  move, 
'Till  she  yield  her  willing  duty 

With  a  bracelet  or  a  glove  ; 
I  shull  look  on  Queenly  fares 

In  the  Inmp-iHutnin'd  hail- 
In  fair  England's  lordly  places 

Win  the  praises  of  them'all ;" 
Thus  1  sang,  while  fast  and  fleetly 

Glided  time's  unheeded  flow 
In  the  days  of  youthhood  sweetly, 

Only  sixteen  years  ago. 


And  I  woo'd  the  bright  Muse  ever. 

Fairest  flow'rs  of  Fancy  sought, 
But  to  all  my  harpings,  never 

Came  an  answer  to  my  thought ; 
And  the  world  pass'd  by  me  coldly, 

Or  whene'er  it  paused  to  hear, 
Deem'd  iims  one  who  over  boldly 

Without  method,  caught  its  ear  j 
Fled  die  fairy-like  Ideal, 

With  the  glories  of  its  prime, 
Came  the  shadow  of  the  Real  £ 

On  die  verge  of  future  time, 
Come  fond  love,  but  no  returning. 

Came  the  trial  and  the  strife. 
And  the  shade  of  settled  mourning 

On  the  aspect  of  my  life ; 
Then  the  Fast  would  rise  before  mo 

But  to  mock  me  in  my  woe, 
With  the  rapture  that  shone  o'er  me 

Only  sixteen  years  ago. 

O'er  tbe  ocean  wave  a  ranger 
From  my  own,  my  darling  West, 


- 
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To  the  far  land  of  the  stranger 

1  have  come  in  my  unrest, 
But  to  find  a  darker  sorrow. 

And  to  feel  a  deeper  pain, 
Morrow  still  pursuing  morrow 

With  some  pleasure  in  its  train : 
As  t  press  a  sleepless  pillow, 

Sadden'd  fancy  still  will  stray, 
To  the  Green  Isle  o'er  the  billow, 

To  my  old  Ui>iin>  far  away  ; 
Fare  thee  well  wavc-fondlcd  island, 

Vale  tmd  nuiuiituin  fare  ye  well, 
Never  yet  did  barque  draw  nigh  land, 

Could  attract  with  such  a  spell, 
And  farewell  each  radiant  vision 

It  wax  mine  to  feel  and  know, 
When  my  life  wns  all  Elysian, 

Only  sixteen  years  sgo. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL.* 


BT  HEWRT  T.  TUCIEHMAN. 


essential.   The  only  demand  we  have  any  moral 
right  to  miike  upon  the  bard  who  has  enlisted  onr 
heart,  hy  hie  song,  is  that  there  exist  in  hie  ac- 
tions and  tone  of  feeling,  a  spirit  consistent  with 
the  sentiments  deliberately  advocated  in  his  verse. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  expect  in  bim 
immunity  from  error;  we  are  irrational  to  look 
for  a  beauty  of  feature,  a  majesty  of  life  and  an 
evenness  of  temper  corresponding  with  the  ideal 
created  by  the  finish  and  exaltation  of  his  poetry; 
but  if  baseness  deface  the  behavior,  and  indiffer- 
ence chill  the  intercourse  of  him  who  has  elo- 
quently breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  world  noble 
and  glowing  emotion,  we  are  justified  in  feeling 
not  only  disappointment,  but  almost  skepticism 
as  to  the  reality  of  these  divine  sympathies. 
Such  we  do  not  believe  possible  in  the  oature  of 
things.    In  spite  of  what  is  so  often  asserted  of 
the  discrepancy  between  authorship  and  charac- 
ter—literary  biography  demonstrates  that  "as  a 
man  tbinketh  so  is  he."    Milton  and  Dante, 
Goldsmith  and  Petrarch  were  essentially  what 
their  works  proclaim  them,  although  the  former 


When  Burns  was  on  his  death  bed,  he  said  to  occaaion„||y  exhibited  asceticism  which  is  the 
a  fellow-membcrof  his  military  corps,  "don't  let  extrein8  of  thal  .enius  wbose  characteristic  ia 


extreme  - 

the  awkward  squad  fire  over  me. '    There  is  an  wi||    >od  the  ,,Ker  sometiniee  displayed  the 


awkward  squad  in  the  ranks  of  all  professions, 
and  most  earnestly  is  their  service  to  be  depre- 


weakness  that,  in  our  human  frailty,  attaches  to 
the  genius  whose  main  principle  is  love.  A 


cated  on  any  occasion  calling  for  solemnity  or  |0>ch  of  pedantry  and  hardihood  slightly  deform 
tenderness.  Then  we  demand  what  is  graceful.  |he  jmage.  of  tbo9e  aMguBt  .pirito  wat  osplore<| 
harmumous  and  efficient.  Yet  it  is  the  constant  the  uu$een  wor|(|  M  vauhy  aud  M,f  jndu|geuce. 
fate  of  genius  to  he  tried  by  other  arbiters  than  roar  the  geraue  ^nuty  of  tbe  gentler  minstrels 
its  peers,  to  be  profaned  by  idle  curiosity  aud  ma-  WDO  8||0g  of  tne  tender  paMion  and  the  charms 


lignant  gossip.  Tbe  "awkward  squad"  in  lite- 
rature uot  only  fire  over  the  graves  of  poets,  but  are 


of  domestic  life;  were  it  otherwise,  they  would 
eclipse  instead  of  representing  humanity.  There 


wont  to  d,scbarge  annoy.ng  batteries  of  squibs  at  i-a  proceM  of  .netropolitan  decadence  to  which 
them  while  living.  The  penny-a-liners  scent  a  lileraPy  celebrities  are  liable,  especially  in  Lou- 
celebnty  afar  off  and  bunt  it  with  the  pertinacity  doUf  for  which  we,  whoaa  privilege  it  is  to  look 
of  hounds;  they  flock  iu  at  the  death  like  a  brood  upon  ,hem  over  tbe  grand  perspective  of  tbe  sea. 
of  vultures  ;  and  often  without  the  ability  either  ,hould  make  ja,t  allowance.  Tbe  most  absurd 
to  sympathise  with,  or  to  respect  the  real  claims  wh|m  of  roodern  society  is  that  of  making  what 


they  pretend  to  bouor,  show  up  tbe  foibles,  mut 


called  lions  of  authors;  and  especially  of 


late  the  sayings  and  fabricate  the  doings  of  those  u>  NoeIaseof  men  appear  to  less  advantage 
whose  u-osteotatious  private  lives,  to  say  nothing  in  a  conventional  position;  and  no  two  prioci- 
of  the  dignity  of  their  public  fame,  should  protect  p)eg  ca„  be  more  Really  adverse  than  that  of 
them  from  microscopic  observation  and  vulgar  mutual  a{,reeableness,  conformity  and  display,  of 
comment.  No  modern  English  poet  has  suffered  which  ,ociety  technically  considered  is  the  arena, 
more  from  this  kind  of  notoriety  than  Campbell.  aod  tbe  epirit  of  earnestness,  nature  and  freedom 
Unlike  his  brother  bards,  he  neither  sought  rural  characleri.lic  of  poe,..  Idolixed  as  they  usually 
seclusion  o#  foreign  exile,  but  continued  to  haunt  m  andfWith  good  reason,  in  the  domestic  circle 
cities  to  the  last;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  and  among  iotiina,e  friends,  the  very  qualities 
from  the  hackneyed  sketches  of  him  iu  the  maga-  which  nre  there  e,;cited>  geoera,  ^j,,,  Ueep.  in 
zines  to  his  own  letters  and  the  history  of  hisearly  nbeja0(  e .  tacl  \B  ,be  desideratum  in  tbe  latter 
career,  just  published,  and  revive  our  best  im-  aa  truth  is  iu  the  former;  aud,  though  sometime* 
pressions  of  his  character.  To  do  this  we  must  ,he  ,,Htural  diguity  aud  mauliuessof  genius  suc- 
discard  what  is  irrelevant  and  contemplate  the 1  ce«srully  assert*  itself  iu  the  face  of  pretence  for- 

•L.ra  and  Letters  or  Thomas  Campbell.  Edited  ,ified  b*  etiquette,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Borne  at  Ed- 
hy  WiUiam  BenUie,  M.  D.,  one  of  his  executors.  New  ioburgh,  the  exception  IS  too  memorable  not  to 
York.  Harper  it  Brothers.  lt*50.  j  have  been  rare.    The  consequence  of  this  want 
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of  relation  between  the  spirit  of  society  mid  the 
poetic  character,  it  that  a  formal  homage  is  paid 
its  representatives  on  their  first  appearance, 
which,  at  length,  becomes  wearisome  to  both 
parties,  aud.  if  the  tiroe-bouored  guest  has  not 
the  wisdom  to  anticipate  his  social  decay  and 
withdraw  into  honourable  retirement,  those  upon 
whose  memories  the  prestige  of  his  original  re- 
putation does  not  rest,  are  apt  to  fail  in  that  re- 
cognition which  habit  has  made  almost  necessary 
to  his  self-respect.  The  admirers  of  dramatic 
and  musical  genius  keenly  regret  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  favorites  of  their  youth  in  public,  only 
to  awnkcu  the  unfeeling  curiosity  of  a  new  gen- 
eration; and  somewhat  of  the  same  melancholy 
attaches  to  the  prolonged  social  exhibition  of  a 
man  whose  verse  has  rendered  his  name  sacred 
to  our  associations  and  remembrance.  That  fa- 
miliarity which  breeds  contempt,  denies  the  ori- 
ginal glory  of  his  presence.  The  name  freely 
banded  at  the  feast  comes  to  be  repeated  with  lens 
reverence  at  the  fireside ;  the  voice  whose  lowest 
accent  was  once  caught  with  breathless  interest, ' 
is  suffered  to  lose  itself  in  the  bum  of  common- 
place table-talk;  and  the  brow  to  which  every 
eye  used  to  turn  with  sympathetic  wonder,  seems 
no  longer  to  wear  the  mysterious  halo  with  which 
love  and  fancy  crown  the  priests  of  nature.    Aud  j 

I  diseuchantrneut 
i  of  the  change,  until  suddenly 
aroused  to  its  reality.  Aware  of  uo  blight  upon 
hie  tree  of  promise,  iuspired  by  the  same  feelings 
that  warmed  his  youth,  wedded  to  the  same 
tastesand  loyal  to  tbesameseutiments,  witbakiod 
of  childlike  trustfulness,  he  reposes  upon  his  own 
identity,  and  is  slow  to  believe  in  the  precarious 
tenure  upon  which  merely  social  distinction  is 
held.  To  a  reverent  and  generous  spectator  this 
is  one  of  those  scenes  in  the  drama  of  life,  which 
is  the  more  affecting  because  so  few  look  upon  it 
with  interest.  We  sigh  at  the  fragility  of  perso- 
nal renown,  and  pity  the  weakness  that  seems 
doomed  to  "make  idols  and  to  nod  tbera  clay." 
Then  how  enviable  appear  those  who  "are  gath- 
ered to  the  kings  of  thought  far  io  the  unappa- 
rent" — the  young  poet  who  died  in  the  freshness 
of  bis  life  and  the  aged  bard  who  seasonably  re- 
treated to  the  sequestered  haunts  of  nature  and 
breathed  his  last  far  from  the  busy  world  where 
the  echo  of  his  fame  yet  lingered !  We  are  chiefly 
pained,  in  the  opposite  case,  at  the  difficulty  of 
associating  the  author  with  his  works,  the  writ- 
ten sentiment  with  the  ordinary  talk,  the  poet  with 
the  man,  when  we  thus  are  brought  into  habitual 
contact  with  the  social  effigy  of  genius;  we  are  more 
at  the  inconsistency  of  feeling  which 
i  to  guard  and  cherish  an  architectural 
fragment,  and  yet  interpose  no  wise  and  charita- 
ble band  to  preserve  from  sacrilege  "Creations 


master- piece  — the  poet- soul," — which  expends 
such  hero-worship  upon  the  distant  and  the  dead, 
but  holds  up  no  shield  betweeu  the  forlorn  great* 
ness  at  its  side,  aud  the  iudiflereut  or  perhaps 
malicious  gaze  of  the  world.  Modern  philau- 
throphy  has  furnished  asylums  for  almost  all  the 
physical  and  moral  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir;  but 
the  award  of  celebrity  apparently  cancels  the 
obligations  of  society  towards  the  gifted;  if  im- 
provident, as  is  usually  the  case,  poverty  aud 
ueglect  are  often  their  lot  in  age ;  and  if  prospe- 
rous in  circumstauces,  but  bereft  of  near  and  ge- 
uial  ties,  they  are  homeless,  and  consequently 
reckless.  Instances  of  private  sensibility  to 
claims  like  these,  not  only  felt  but  realized  with 
beautiful  zeal,  are  indeed  recorded  to  the  honor 
of  our  common  nature  :  and  such  beuefactors  as 
Mrs.  Uuwin,  the  friend  of  Cow  per,  aud  the  Gil- 
mans,  at  whose  bouse  Coleridge  died,  will  live  in 
honor  when  more  ostentatious  almoners  are  for- 
gotten. Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  among  the  witnesses  of  t he  social  deca- 
dence of  our  favorite  English  authors.  Freshly 
to  us  yet  beams  tbeir  morning  fame  ;  we  know 
them  only  through  their  works  and  death  has  hut 
cauonized  what  love  bad  endeared.  There  is  uo 
dreary  iuterlude  betweeu  the  glorious  overture 
and  the  solemn  finale.  Their  garlands  to  our 
vision  press  uo  withered  brows.  The  music  of 
their  names  has  never  lost  its  spirit-stirring  ca- 
deuce;  when  uttered,  memorable  aud  eloquent 
passages  recur,  as  "at  the  touch  of  an  enchant- 
er's wand."  We  think  of  Byron  as  he  describes 
himself  iu  his  romautic  pilgrimages  not  as  he 
appeared  at  Holland  House  and  Drury.  Shel- 
ley's memory  is  uodimmed  by  tbe  air  of  a  chan- 
cery court  aud  remaius  as  lofty,  pure  and  ethe- 
real as  his  funeral  pyre;  and  Burns,  tbauk 
heaven,  we  never  saw  performing  excise  duties. 
But  of  all  the  modern  poets  of  Great  Britain, 
the  oue  whose  memory  we  could  have  least  suf- 
fered to  be  desecrated  was  Campbell;  aud  we 
rejoice  to  have  know  n  him  as  the  bard  of  Hope 
aud  not  as  Tom  Campbell,  especially  as  his  cor- 
respondence exhibits  his  emineut  title  to  poetical 
character  as  well  as  taleut,  and  repudiates  the 
shallow  gossip  w  hich  drew  such  superficial  por- 
traits of  him  iu  later  years.  We  find,  iu  these  let- 
ters, that  Campbell  the  man  was  worthy  of 
Campbell  the  poet;  and  that  tbe  ideal  we  had 
cherished  of  tbe  author  of  Gertrude  aud  llohen- 
linden  was  essentially  true  to  nature.  Tbe  man- 
ner in  whxh  be  has  been  dealt  with,  even  by 
literary  men,  aud  especially  by  social  detractors, 
is  only  auother  illustration  of  the  humiliating 
truth  that  "  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame." 
Our  view  of  the  character  of  distinguished  per- 
sons is  threefold — that  derived  from  the  deeds  or 
writings  upon  which  their  fame  rests, — the  report 
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of  contemporaries  and  thrir  own  memoirs  and  and  a  man  of  letters  are  ao  often  Mended  in  lite- 
letters.  Between  the  two  latter  there  is  usually  rary  memoirs,  hs  to  appear  identical,  (tut  their 
tome  essential  harmony,  hut  the  intermediate  distinctness  iu  nature  is  marked  hy  inevitable 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  seldom  coincides  traits.    Seldom  ha*  the  difference  between  the 


with  either.  The  decease  of  a  renowned  per- 
son is  followed  hy  the  publication  of  his  life, 
and  recently  it  has  been  the  wise  and  jnst 
custom  to  rely  as  f>ir  as  possible,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  subject  rather  than  the  opinions  of  the  biog- 
rapher. The  result  is.  that  the  misrepresen- 
tations and  partial  glimpses  afforded  by  rumor 
and  ambitious  scribblers  give  way  before  the  di- 
rect and  authoutic  revelatiou  of  facts  and  perso- 
nal correspondence,  and  we  enjoy  the  high  satis- 
faction nf  reconciling  the  man  and  the  author ; 


two  been  more  clearly  indicated  thau  in  the  bi- 
ography of  Campbell,  aud  the  illustration  is  more 
emphatic  from  the  fact  that  we  are  admitted  to 
his  experience  aud  opinious  through  fn  miliar  cor- 
respondence. The  grand  peculiarity  of  the  po- 
etic nature  is  faith  iu  sentiment  of  some  kind, 
obedience  to  its  inspiration,  delight  in  its  utter- 
ance, and  loyalty  to  its  dictates.  Neither  time, 
nor  interest,  nor  logic  suffice  to  e«hnnst  or  modify 
this  vital  principle.  Where  it  fails  to  triumph 
over  these,  it  is  evidently  inadequate  to  justify 


and  the  assurance  that  the  sentiment  aud  tone  j  the  title  of  bard,  minstrel,  poet  or  whatever 
which  originally  endeared  to  us  the  ooe  were  name  we  apply  to  those  upon  whose  minds  its 


truly  embodied  in  the  other.  How  different  is 
the  view  now  cherished  of  Burns.  Byron,  Keats 


influence  is  pervading  aud  iustinctive.  To  iu- 
fuse  the  life  of  his  own  spirit,  the  glow  of  his 


aud  Lamb,  from  that  prevalent  before  we  were1  personal  emotion  into  thought  and  language,  is 
fully  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  their  trials,  trie  characteristic- of  the  poet.  His  words  differ 
habits,  temptatious  and  ways  of  feeling  and  act-  from  those  of  other  men  chiefly  by  virtne  of  a 
ing,  by  the  record  of  sorrowing  friends  aud  the 1  magnetic  quality.  They  appeal  to  consciousness 
appearance  of  their  familiar  aud  confidential  let- '  rather  than  memory,  to  the  entire  soul  instead  of 
tors !  Iu  consideration  of  the  inveterate  tendency  ,  the  exclusive  intellect.  Hence  they  have  power 
to  exaggerate  and  distort  the  simple  facts  of  a  j  to  stir  the  blood,  linger  on  the  ear,  excite  the  im- 
marked  career,  it  would  seem  not  only  excusable  |  agination  and  warm  the  heart.  On  the  other 
hut  requisite  for  those  who  have  wou  the  pecu-  hand,  the  man  of  letters  can  only  grasp  the  tech- 
liar  sympathy  or  admiration  of  the  world,  to  nicalities  of  the  art  and  wield  the  machinery  of 
write  an  autobiography.  Such  a  work  uudcr-  verse.  As  youth  decays,  as  circumstances  alter, 
taken  in  the  spirit  aud  executed  with  the  fraukjas  public  taste  varies,  the  enthusiasm  which,  at 
good  nature  that  belong  to  those  of  Cellini,  Alfi-  j  first  gave  a  temporary  fire  to  his  rhythmical  wri- 
eri,  Goldoui,  and  we  may  add,  as  a  recent  in-  i  ting,  is  subdued  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  bis 
stance— heigh  Hunt,  is  a  better  portrait  to  be-; so  called  muse  a  very  flexible  and  hackneyed 
quealh  than  the  formal  aud  incomplete  lives  too!  creature — the  mere  effigy  of  what  she  once  prom- 
oftcn  substituted  by  the  zeal  of  friendship  or  the '  iscd  to  be.  The  genuine  poet,  on  the  contrary, 
enterprise  of  authors.     Next  to  a  good  autohi-  strives  in  vain  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  mechaui- 


ography.  however,  the  best  service  that  can  be 
rendored  depai  ted  genius,  is  to  bring  together  aud 
Uuite  by  an  intelligent  and  genuine  narrative  such 
persoual  memorials  as  most  clearly  represent  the 
man  as  he  was.  However  uuaiubitious,  the  task 
is  one  of  sacred  responsibility,  due  not  less  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  cherishes,  thau  to  the  gifts 
that  hallow,  posthumous  renown.  We  can  then 
trace  the  elements  of  character  as  developed  in 


cal  drudgery  of  the  pen,  is  coy  of  an  art  whose  real 
excellence  he  has  too  keenly  felt  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  "counterfeit  presentment;"  and  lives 
on  wedded  by  eternal  affinity  to  the  love  of  his 
youth,  although  he  may  have  outgrown  all  rela- 
tion to  it  but  that  of  veneration  aud  remembrance. 
The  few  gems  of  the  latter  outlive  the  mines 
opened  hy  the  former;  scintillations  of  lyric  fire 
radiated  from  an  earnest  heart  and  generated  by 


boyhood,  estimate  the  influence  of  education  and  its  native  warmth — beam  on  like  stars  in  the  firm- 


circumstances,  and  recognize  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  those  whose  personal  reputation 
may  have  appeared  incongruous  with  their  per- 
manent fame, — thus  realizing  the  process  of  the 
principle  of  their  eminence.  It  is  not  eulogy 
that  we  require;  that,  if  deserved,  is  apparent 
in  the  deeds  or  words  that  have  become  a 
passport  to  glory ;  it  is  facts,  sentiments,  fa- 
miliar illustrations  whereby  to  judge  for  our- 
selves of  the  man  whose  name  is  indiesoluhly 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  inspiration 
of  heroism  and  poetry.    The  character  of  a  poet 


anient;  while  the  elaborate  productions  of  taste- 
ful and  learned  industry  fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day."  Only  a  felicitous  passage— a 
theme  accidentally  enlivened  hy  an  impulse  from 
individual  life,  redeems  the  ingenious  and  diffuse 
metrical  composition  from  ohliviou;  but  the  spon- 
taneous product  of  an  inspired  mind  becomes  a 
household  and  a  national  treasure. 

Campbell's  early  life  gave  promise  of  this 
healthful  endowment  of  the  poetic  faculty.  He 
was  a  devoted  student,  and  although  constantly 
bearing  off  prizes,  won  and  retained  the  love  of 
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his  companions.    They  onco  owed  a  holiday  to 
hi*  rhymed  petition,  and  such  instances  of  the 
loving  exercise  of  bis  talents  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.     His  success  at  college  was  emi- 
aeut  in  Greek  ;  and  the  temperament  of  genius 
was  evinced  in  the  extreme  alternation  of  his 
moods.    Although  often  iu  high  spirits,  when  his 
feelings  became  eulisted  gravity  ensued.  He 
made  the  most  obvious  progress  both  in  facility  and 
power  of  expression,  as  we  perceive  by  the  grad- 
ual improvement  in  the  style  of  his  letters  and 
ernes.    But  the  most  satisfactory  in- 
i  of  bis  poetical  gifts  we  find  iu  the  ardor, 
constancy  and  generous  faith  of  his  sentiments. 
In  friendship,  domestic  intercourse,  literary  taste 
aud  the  observation  of  nature,  there  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  first,  sn  enthusiasm  and  sensibility 
which  gave  the  fairest  promise  an  they  brought 
bim  into  vital  relation  with  these  sources  of  mo- 
ral and  sentient  experience.    The  early  corres- 
pondence of  few  poets  bas  a  more  truthful  charm 
and  graceful  warmth.    It  reveals  bis  heart  and 
confirms  the  tenor  of  his  poems.    His  visits  to 
the  Highlands — a  residence  of  some  months  in 
Germany,  and  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
latter  country,  with  the  society  of  Edinburgh,  all 
combiued,  at  this  most  susceptible  and  enthusi- 
period.  to  inform,  excite  and  chasten  his 
.    Thus  enriched  and  disciplined — with  the 
most  limited  pecuniary  resources — and  the  great- 
est uncertainty  as  to  what  career  he  should  adopt, 
the  youug  poet  was  singularly  exposed  to  the 
impressions  of  a  period,  when  even  the  insen- 
sible aud  unenlightened  were  aroused  to  interest 
in  public  affairs,  the  welfare  of  society  and  the 
progress  of  mankind.    It  was  an  epoch  of  war 
and  of  philanthropy,  of  revolution  and  experi- 
ment, of  the  most  infernal  tyranny  aud  the  no- 
blest self  devotion.    The  overthrow  of  slavery 
was  then  first  agitated.  Poland  aud  Greece  he- 
roically struggled  and  tbe  martyrdom  of  the  for- 
mer was  achieved.    Tbe  elements  of  civil  so- 
ciety  were  deeply  moved ;  tbe  cause  of  truth 
ami  liberty  inspired  fresh  championship,  and  tbe 
wrongs  of  humanity  made  themselves  felt.  At 
this  time  he  meditated  emigrating  to  tb is  country, 
where  one  of  his  brothers  was  already  estab- 
lished.   It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  of  the 
distinguished  modem  poets  of  r'ugland — among 
th*ru  Coleridge,  Sou l hey  and  Keats,  entertained 
similar  views;  aud  it  is  au  equally  curious  spec- 
ulation to  imagine  how  such  a  course  would  have 
modified  their  writings  and  destiny  Campbell, 
also,  with  true  poetical  consistency,  recoiled  from 
the  professions  and  commerce ;  aud  thus  by  tbe 
force  of  circumstances  as  well  as  tbe  promptiugs 
of  geiiiut.  seemed  destined  for  a  literary  life. 
This  vague  purpose  was  confirmed  by  the  un- 
prece J  en  led  success  of  his  first  poem.  There  is  no 


instance,  perhaps,  iu  the  annals  of  literature,  of 
so  instantaneous  and  complete  a  recognition  of 
the  advent  of  a  poet  as  followed  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope."  It  introduced  him 
at  once  to  fame  and  society;  and  it  did  this  by 
virtue  of  the  eloqueut  utterance  it  gave  to  feel- 
ings that  theu  latently  glowed  in  every  noble 
beHrt.  Like  a  bugle  whose  echoes  speak  the 
moruing  cheer  that  exhilarates  tbe  frame  of  tbe 
newly-roused  hunter,  it  caught  up,  rendered  mu- 
sical and  prolonged  the  strains  of  pity,  hope  and 
faith,  rife,  though  seldom  audible,  in  the  world. 

It  is  essential  to  poetry  of  this  nature  that  the 
sensibilities  should  be  acted  upon  by  some  actual 
scene,  person,  or  eveut;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  every  successful  composition  of  Campbell 
h;is  a  personal  basis;  to  tbis,  indeed,  we  may  as- 
cribe that  spirit  of  reality  which  constitutes  the 
distinction  between  forced  aud  spontaneous  verse; 
his  muse,  when  herself,  is  awake,  magnetic  and 
spirited  ;  the  sense  of  beauty,  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  love  and  freedom  being  naturally  excited,  utter 
themselves  iu  fervid  strains.  Thus  the  apostro- 
phe to  Poland,  and  the  protest  against  skepti- 
cism, the  appeal  to  the  disappointed  lover,  the 
description  of  mutual  happiness — and,  iu  fact, 
all  the  animated  episodes  in  tbe  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  grew  directly  out  of  the  events  of  tbe  day 
or  the  immediate  experience  of  the  poet.  *'  Lo- 
chiel's  Warning*'  embodies  a  traditionary  vein 
of  local  feeling  derived  from  the  land  of  bis 
uativity;  the  "Exile  of  Erin"  consecrates  the 
woes  of  a  poor  fellow  with  whom  be  sympa- 
thised on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe;  the  "Beech  Tree's 
Petition"  was  suggested  by  au  interview  with  two 
ladies  in  the  gardeu  where  it  grew;  the  "  Lines 
on  a  Scene  iu  Bavaria,"  are  a  literal  transcript 
from  memory;  "Ye  Mariners  of  England"  ex- 
presses feelings  awakeucd  by  the  poet's  own  es- 
cape from  a  privateer.  It  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  the  draft  of  this  famous  naval  ode 
tvas  found  among  his  papers,  seized  on  his  re- 
turn from  Germany  on  the  suspiciou  that  his 
visit  bad  a  treasonable  design.  Iu  the  freshness 
o(  youth  be  witnessed  a  battle,  a  retreat,  and 
tbe  field  upon  which  the  night  camp  of  an  army 
whs  pitched;  and  the  vivid  emotions  thus  in- 
duced, he  eloquently  breathed  iu  Hoheuliudea 
and  The  Soldier's  Dream.  His  dramatic  tastes 
are  finely  reflected  iu  the  address  to  John  Kem- 
Mc,  and  his  classical  in  the  ode  to  the  Greeks. 
We  also  trace  the  relation  between  tbe  very  na- 
ture of  the  man  and  whatever  appealed  to  the 
sense  of  the  heroic  or  the  beautiful  iu  his  letters. 
The  State  Trials  excited  his  deepest  youthful 
sympathy;  it  is  natural  that  to  him  the  memora- 
hle  experience  of  life  was  to  hear  Neukomm 
play  the  organ  and  stand  with  Mrs.  Siddons 
before  the  Apollo  Belvidere.    The  "Turkish 
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Lady"  wns  written  while  hi*  mind  was  full  of  a]  get.  We  know  of  few  specimens  of  English 
project  to  visit  the  East:  and  his  subsequent  in-,  verse  comparable  to  the  best  of  Campbell's  for 
tea  tin  n  of  joiniug  his  brother  in  America,  with  effective  rhythm  ;  contrast  the  spirit-stirring  flow 
whom  he  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence,  ac-  of  the  Song  of  the  Greeks  with  the  organ-like 
counts  for  his  choice  of  ••  The  Valley  of  Wyo-  cadence  of  Hohenlinden.  or  the  pathetic  melody 
mini;"  as  the  scene  of  Gertrude.  A  critic  whose  '  of  I.ord  I' llin's  Daughter  with  the  deep  flowing 
taste  and  organization  tit  him  to  seize  upon  the  1  emphasis  of  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  re- 
vital  spirit  of  works  of  genius,  says  that  in  this  markable  that  this  6ne  musical  adaptation  belongs 


there  is  "  the  best  got  up  bridal"  in  the  |  to  all  his  genuine  pieces;— we  mean  those  eatu- 
whule  range  of  English  poetry.  The  ze*t  and  rally  inspired  ;  while  his  muse  is  never  whipped 
truthful  beauty  of  the  description  is  drawn  from  '  into  service  as  in  Gleocoe  and  Theodoric,  with* 


the  hard's  own  experience  of  the  conjugal  sen- 
timent.   His  biographer  describes  Miss  Sinclair, 


out  betraying  the  fact  io  her  stiff1  or  wayward 
movement.    This  ouly  proves  bow  real  •  poet 


who  became  his  wife,  as  one  of  those  women '  Campbell  was. 
who  unite  great  vivacity  of  temperament  with      We  demur,  however,  to  the  opinion  frequently 
a  latcut  tenderness  and  melancholy — the  very  j  advanced,  that  his  poetic  fire  died  out  long  before 
beings  to  captivate  permanently  a  man  at 
lent  and  tasteful,  like  Campliell. 


his  life.    One  of  bis  noblest  composition*,  lofty 
ami  inspiring  in  sentiment,  and  grandly  musical 
Even  bis  defects  point  to  the  same  impressible  ]  in  rhythm,  is  "  Hallowed  Ground  :"  and  one  of 
temper;  quickly  aroused  to  anger,  of  whicbaev-  his  most  striking  pieces.  "The  Last  Mao,"  both 
oral  curious  instances  occur  in  his  memoirs,  he  of  which  were  late  productions. 


The  personality  so  characteristic  of  genuine 
feeliug  is  not  only  evident  in  the  obvious  inspira- 
tion, but  in  the  verbal  execution  of  his  concep- 
tion.   Thus  he  constantly  impersonates  in 


as  quickly  yielded  to  the  reaction  of  generous 
and  candid  feeling;  the  transition  was  as  child- 
like as  it  was  sincere,  and  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  poetical  character.    The  same  is  true 

of  bis  alternate  relish  of  severe  intellectual  labor  I  hie  objects.  It  is  the  bugles  that  sing  truce,  and 
and  the  most  luxurious  self-indulgence.  Camp-  he  that  lays  himself  beneath  the  willow;  the 
bell  by  nature  was  a  patriot  and  a  philanthropist,  glow  of  evening  is  like,  not  the  cheek  and  brow 
a  lover  ami  a  friend,  au  enthusiast  and  a  scholar ;  j  of  woman,  hut  of  ber  we  love.  Throughout  the 
impulsive  aud  fastidious  at  the  same  time, — gen-  intensity  of  the  feeling  personifies  the  object  de- 


erous  and  vain  by  turns,  with  sensibility  and  cul-  scribed,  and  gives  human  attributes  to  it 
lure,  now  fagging  and  now  snaring;  and,  thus'thiugs — exactly  as  in  the  artless  language  of  in- 


stituted, we  may  imagine  the  effect  upon  him  <  fancy  and  the  oratory  of  an  uncivilized  people, 
of  being  doomed  to  write  in  the  prime  of  his  life  Such  is  the  instinct  of  nature ;  it  is  what 


• — "  my  sou  is  mad,  my  wife  dead,  and  my  harp 
nnstruug."  Yet,  like  nearly  all  the  gifted  men  of 
his  age,  he  was  so  siugulariy  blessed  with  social 
privileges,  that  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
Scott's  declaration  that  these  constituted  his  real 
obligations  to  literature.  In  the  course  of  Camp- 
hell's  letters,  we  find  him  at  different  periods  eu- 
jnymg  the  society  first  of  Dr.  Burney,  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dugald  Stewart  aud  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  the  past  century— then  of  Klop- 
•tock.  Schlegel  and  Humboldt  and  on  bis  return 
from  hi*  first  continental  visit,  of  Currie,  Roscoe, 
Sidney  Smith,  Mackintosh,  Rogers  aud  the  ha- 
bitues of  Holland  House,  in  its  palmy  days- 
while  Madame  de  Stael,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Scott 
and  the  Inst  bright  galaxy  of  British  writers  were 
familiar  associates. 

lu  regard  to  the  form  of  Campbell's  poetry, 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  his  delicate  aud 
true  feeling  fur  the  harmony  of  language;  he 
knew*  instinctively  how  to  follow  Pope's  rule  and 
cause  the  souud  to  be  an  echo  to  the  sense.  When 
a  boy  he  expressed  keen  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  make  a  lady  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  Hutucr  by  lite  souud  of  celebrated  passa- 


ge kl.L- 

rates  verse  from  prose,  the  diction  of  fancy  and 
emotion  from  that  of  affairs  and  scieuce. 

If  any  one  is  preeminently  entitled  to  the  name 
of  Poet,  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  it  is  be  who 
so  emphatically  represents  in  verse  a  natural  sen- 
timent that  bis  expression  of  it  is  seized  upon  by 
the  common  voice  and  becomes  its  popular  utter- 
ance. This  direct,  sympathetic,  intelligent  and 
recognized  phase  of  the  art  has  beeu  the  most 
significant  and  effective  from  the  days  of  Job 
and  Homer  to  those  of  Tasso  and  Campbell. 
The  vivid  rhetorical  embodiment  of  a  genuine 
feeling  prevalent  at  the  time  or  characteristic  of 
humanity— is  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  nat- 
ural province  of  the  bard.  The  ballads  of  anti- 
quity, the  troubadour  songs  and  the  primitive 
national  lyric  eviuce  how  instiuctive  is  this  de- 
velopment of  poetry.  The  philosophic  combi- 
nations of  the  drama,  the  descriptive  traits  of  the 
pastoral  and  the  formal  range  of  the  epic  are  re- 
sults of  subsequent  culture  and  more  premedita- 
ted skill.  This  is  also  true  of  the  refinements  of 
sentiment  the  mystical  fancies  and  the  vague 
expression  which  Germau  literature  and  the  in- 
fluence of  WunJsworth,  Shelley  aud  Coleridge 
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have  grafted  upon  modern  English  verse.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  a  vernacular  poet  from  the  brilli- 
ant coustellatioo  of  the  last  and  present  century, 
as  representing  legitimately  natural  and  popular 
feeling,  with  true  lyric  euergy — such  as  finds  in- 
evitable response  and  needs  no  advocacy  or  criti- 
cism to  uphold  or  elucidate  it — we  should  name 
Campbell.  He  wrote  from  the  intensity  of  his 
owu  sympathies  with  freedom,  truth  and  love; 
his  expression,  therefore,  is  truly  poetic  in  its 
spirit ;  while  iu  rhetorical  finish  and  aptness  he 
had  the  very  best  culture — that  of  German  lite- 
rature. Thus  simply  furnished  with  inspiration 
and  with  a  style,  both  derived  from  the  most 
genuine  resources— the  one  from  nature  and  the 
other  from  the  highest  art — he  gave  melodious 
and  vigorous  utterance  not  to  a  peculiar  vein  of  \ 
imagination  like  Shelley,  nor  a  mystical  attach- 
ment to  nature  like  Wordsworth,  nor  an  egotistic 
personality  like  Byron — but  to  a  love  of  freedom 
aud  truth  that  political  events  bad  caused  to  glow 
with  unwonted  fervor  in  the  bosoms  of  bis  no- 
blest cotemporaries ;  and  to  the  native  seutiment 
of  domestic  and  social  life — rendered  more  dear 
•nd  sacred  by  their  recent  unhallowed  desecra- 
tion. It  was  uot  by  ingenuity,  egotism,  or  arti 
fiee  that  he  thus  chanted, — but  honestly,  earnest* 
ly — from  the  impulse  of  youthful  ardor  aud  ten- 
derness moulded  by  scholarship.  It  is  now  the 
fashion  to  admire  verse  more  intricate,  seutiment 
less  defined,  ideas  of  a  metaphysical  cast  aud  a 
rhythm  less  modulated  by  simple  and  grand  ca- 
dences ;  yet  to  a  manly  intellect,  to  a  heart  yet 
alive  with  fresh,  brave,  unperverted  instincts — 
the  intelligible,  glowing  and  noble  tone  of  Camp- 
bell's verse  is  yet  fraught  with  cheerful  augury. 
It  has  outlived,  in  current  literature,  and  in  in- 
dividual remembrance,  the  diffuse  metrical  tales 
of  Scott  and  Soutbey ;  finds  a  more  prolonged 
response  from  its  general  adaptation,  than  the 
ever-recurring  keynote  of  Byron,  and  lingers  on 
the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  only 
muse  over  the  more  elaborate  pages  of  minstrels, 
whose  golden  ore  is  either  beateoout  to  intangi- 
ble thinness  or  largely  mixed  with  the  alloy  of 
less  precious  metal.  Indeed  nothing  evinces  a 
greater  want  of  just  appreciation  in  regard  to 
the  art  or  gift  of  poetry  than  tbe  frequent  com- 
plaints of  such  a  poet  as  Campbell  because  of 
the  limited  quantity  of  bis  verse.  It  would  be 
as  rational  to  e«pect  the  height  of  animal  spirits, 
tbe  exquisite  seusation  of  convalescence,  the 
rapture  of  an  exalted  mood,  the  perfect  content 
or  gratified  love,  the  tension  of  profound  thought, 
or  any  other  state,  the  very  law  of  which  is  rari- 
ty, to  become  permanent.  Campbell's  best  verse 
was  born  of  emotion, — not  from  idle  reverie  or 
verbal  experiment;  that  emotion  was  heroic  or 
,  sympathetic  or  devotional ;— tbe  excep- 
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tion  to  the  every  day,  tbe  common-place  aud  the 
mechanical ;  accordingly  iu  its  very  uature,  it 
was  "  like  angels'  visits"  aud  no  more  to  be  sum* 
mooed  at  will,  than  the  glow  of  affectiou  or  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  That  idleness  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  want  of  productiveness  of  his  muse, 
so  absurdly  insisted  on.  during  bis  life,  is  evident 
from  bis  letters.  He  was  always  busy— but  un- 
fortunately, for  the  most  part,  in  tasks  of  literary 
drudgery  undertaken  for  subsistence;  aud  de- 
serves laudation  instead  of  censure,  for  having 
respected  tbe  divine  art  be  loved  too  much  to 
degrade  it  into  the  service  of  hackneyed  neces- 
sity, lie  was  iu  fact  a  singularly  industrious 
man;  in  bis  youth,  an  assiduous  student  while 
performing  the  duties  of  tutor,  clerk  aud  compi- 
ler ;  and  in  manhood  and  age  always  engaged 
upon  some  bookseller's  job,  now  making  an 
abridgement  aud  now  a  translation;  at  onetime 
the  editor  of  a  magazine,  and,  at  another,  of  a 
collection  of  the  English  poets; — now  writing 
notes  for  a  classic  aud  now  paragraphs  for  a  jour- 
nal, lectures  for  the  Glasgow  Uuiversity,  state 
papers  for  Lord  Minto,  tbe  biography  of  Mrs. 
Siddous  or  Petrarch,  letters  from  Algiers, — 
whatever,  in  short,  offered  in  the  way  of  literary 
work  that  would  give  him  bread.  His  corres- 
pondence lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  unosten- 
tatiousaud  patient  labor,  bis  coustaut  projects  aud 
suggestions  of  more  ;  and  the  encroachments  of 
ungenial  employment  upon  his  sensitive  organi- 
zation. One  canuot  but  honor  the  kindly  and 
philosophic  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  bis 
disappointments  in  these  familiar  letters;  aud 
rejoice  to  perceive  that  the  feelings  that  inspired 
his  memorable  lines  consoled  biin  under  all  re- 
verses, so  that  tbe  moment  be  was  in  contact 
with  the  attractions  of  nature,  friendship  and 
domestic  peace,  joy  revived  within  him.  The 
genuiueuess  of  bis  poetic  impulse  is  thus  indica- 
ted by  the  tenor  of  bis  life.  Instead  of  lazily  re- 
posing  on  laurels  early-won,  he  was  eminently 
true  to  the  faith  aud  independence  that  make 
beautiful  tbe  dreams  of  his  youth  ; — devoted  to 
his  kiudred  and  friends  with  self-denying  gene- 
rosity, sympathising  to  the  last  in  tbe  cause  of 
freedom,  cognizant  every  where  and  always  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  tbe  primal  sentiments  whose 
beauty  he  so  fondly  suug;  and  never  forgetful  of 
the  duty  and  the  privileges  of  amity,  courage  and 
fame.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  unstudied 
epistles  now  first  collected ; — the  spontaneous 
record  of  his  occupations,  opinions  and  feelings 
throughout  life.  They  are  consistent,  aud  wor- 
thy both  of  the  man  and  the  poet.  They  exhi- 
bit a  career  divided  between  books  and  jour- 
neys— each  nourishing  his  mind ;  an  episode  of 
domestic  happiness  that  realizes  all  that  good 
sense  would  advocate  and  romance  glorify ;— 
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intervals  of  great  physical  suffering,  melancholy 
bereavements,  and  cheerless  toil,  ever  and  anon 
redeemed  by  delightful  social  intercourse,  deser- 
ved honors,  and  felicitous  moods.  The  death  of 
his  wife,  the  idiocy  of  his  only  son,  the  failure  of 
his  own  health,  his  homeless  life  in  London  and 
his  death  in  forlorn  exile,— these  and  some  of 
the  natural  consequences  of  such  vicissitudes- 
throw  a  gloom  over  portions  of  the  memoir;  but 
through  them  and  beyond,  now  that  ibey  are 
passed,  tbe  poet  rises  benignly  in  the  integrity  of 
his  sentiments  and  tbe  beauty  of  his  art. 


FLOWER-LIFE. 

TO  A  LADT. 

I  think  that  next  to  your  sweet  eyes. 
And  pleasant  book*,  and  itar-lit  skies, 

1  lore  the  world  of  flowers ; 
Lets  for  their  beauty  of  a  day, 
Than  for  the  tender  things  they  say, 
And  for  a  creed  I've  held  alway 

That  they  are  sentient  Powers. 

It  may  be  matter  for  a  smile— 
And  I  laugh  inwardly,  the  while 

I  speak  the  fancy  out— 
But  that  they  lore,  and  that  they  woo, 
And  that  they  often  marry  too, 
And  do  aanoUier  creatures  do, 

I're  not  the  feeblest  doubt- 

And  so,  I  cannot  deem  it  right, 

To  take  them  from  the  glad  sunlight, 

As  I  have  sometimes  dared— 
Though  not  without  &n  anxious  sigh. 
Lest  this  should  break  some  geutle  tie, 
Some  covenant  of  friendship,  I 

Had  better  far  hare  spared. 

And  when  in  wild  or  thoughtless  hours, 
My  hand  hath  crushed  the  tiniest  flowers, 

I  ne'er  could  shut  from  sight 
The  corpses  of  tbe  tender  things', 
W  ith  other  drear  imaginings, 
And  little  angel-flowers  with  wings 

Would  haunt  me  through  the  night. 

Oh !  say  yon,  Friend,  the  creed  is  fraught 
With  sad  and  cv'n  with  painful  thought ; 

Nor  could  you  bear  to  know 
That  such  capacities  belong 
To  creatures  helpless  against  wrong, 
At  once  too  weak  to  fly  the  strong 

Or  front  tbe  feeblest  foe  T 

So  be  it  always  then  with  you, 
So  be  it— whether  false  or  true — 

I  press  my  faith  on  none— 
If  other  fancies  please  you  more, 
Tbe  flowers  shall  blossom  as  before, 
Dcur  as  the  sybil-leaves  of  yore, 

But  senseless  every  one. 


Vet,  though  I  give  you  no  reply, 
It  were  not  hard  to  justify 

My  erred  to  partial  ears ; 
But  conscious  of  the  cruel  part. 
Here  I  should  plead  with  clumsy  art— 
I  cannot  talk  against  your  heart. 

Or  reason  'gainst  your  tears. 

Aclacs. 


COUNT  KOXINGSMARK. 

A  well-known  monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey has  sculptured  on  it  a  bas-relief  representing 
a  coach  in  the  fashion  of  tbe  day  ;  three  horse- 
men are  at  its  side,  and  one  of  tbem  has  just  dis- 
charged a  blunderbuss  at  the  person  sitting  in  it, 
who,  from  the  manner  of  extending  his  hands, 
seems  to  be  wounded  ;  the  smoke  is  rising  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  the  horses  to  the  coarh 
are  curvetting  as  if  alarmed  at  the  report-  Tbe 
design  of  the  bas-relief  is  to  record  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Tbynne. 

Tbynne  was  one  of  tbe  wealthiest  subjects  in 
England.  He  had  been  a  member  of  several 
parliaments;  and  though  much  in  favor  at  court, 
had  given  offence  by  carryiug  up  a  petition  for 
the  speedy  call  of  a  Parliament.  After  this  he 
joined  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
had  a  great  friendship  for  him,  and  frequently 
visited  him  at  his  magnificent  seat,  Longle.it.  in 
Wiltshire.  In  Absolam  and  Achitopbel,  Tbynne 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Issachar.  Speak- 
ing of  Monmouth,  Dryden  says, 

"  Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 
With  chariots,  horccmeu  and  a  numerous  tram — 
Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god, 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  westers  friend." 

He  appears  to  have  been  popular,  much  be- 
loved, and  not  to  have  excited  envy  by  bis  riches. 
He  was  familiarly  called  Tom  of  ten  thousand, 
which  it  has  been  remarked  was  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  at  the  present  day,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  alliteration  to  boot. 

At  this  time,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  by  far  the  greatest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom.  She  was  horn  in  Janu- 
ary, 1607,  and  her  father  dying  when  she  was 
two  or  three  years  old,  left  her  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Percy  family  and  the  heir  of  their  im- 
mense estates.  Her  grandmother,  who  was  an 
intriguing  old  lady,  was  much  occupied  in  em- 
ploying her  talents  for  match-making,  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  lady  Elizabeth,  and  she  was  mar- 
ried before  she  was  thirteen  to  Earl  Ogle,  the 
only  son  of  tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle.   W  ith  him 
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rer  lived  as  a  wife ;  and  he  dying  soon  after 
the  ceremony,  Thynue  became  her  suitor,  and 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  Countess  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Monmooth  and  other  noble  friends, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  her  for  his  bride.  Im- 
mediately after  the  marriage,  which  appears  to 
have  been  private,  she  was,  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  sent  to  the  continent  for  a  year  to 
complete  ber  education.  Some  accounts  repre- 
sent ber  to  have  fled.  She  was  then  not  more 
than  fourteen,  aud  Tbynue  was  perhaps  three 
times  her  age. 

Early  in  the  year  1681,  Count  Koningsmark 
visited  England,  bringing  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  King  of  Sweden  to  Charles  II. 
He  was  uephew  to  the  Governor  of  Pomerania, 
nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family,  and  the  propri- 
etor of  large  landed  estates  in  Germany.  He 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  char- 
acters at  court.  His  face  and  person  were  emi- 
nently handsome ;  bis  long,  light-colored  hair  was 
the  admiration  of  the  one  sex  and  the  envy  of  the 
other.  Gracoful  and  engaging  iu  his  carriage, 
conspicuous  for  his  horsemanship  aud  the  ele- 
gance of  his  equipage  aud  apparel,  and  a  mas- 
ter of  all  the  accomplishments  that  became  his 
rank,  it  may  easily  he  conceived  wtiRt  a  splendid 
appearance  he  made  among  the  gay  courtiers  of 
tbat  dissolute  reign.  He  brought  with  him,  too, 
the  reputation  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  hnd  al- 
ready gained  renown  by  several  acts  of  adven- 
turous bravery  iu  a  war  against  the  Turks.  With 
the  prestige  from  these  exploits,  bo  had  visited 
several  countries  in  Europe  and  been  received 
with  distinction  by  their  sovereigns.  On  his  ar- 
rival iu  England  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  old  king,  whose  favor  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  tho  hour  of  need.  Such  a  cavalier,  then  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  was  likely  to  make  a  great 
impression  on  the  young  heiress  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  susceptibility  of  feeling  and  high 
talent  were  afterwards  fully  developed.  A  wri- 
ter of  romance  might  picture  the  winning  atten- 
tions, the  secret  interviews,  the  agony  of  sepa- 
ration, and  the  vows  of  constancy  that  passed 
between  lovers  so  well  suited  to  each  other.  It 
is  certain  that  the  marriage  with  Thynue  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  lady,  and  provoked  much  cen- 
sure at  the  time.  Evelyn  mentions  tbat  the  Earl 
of  Essex  was  suspected  of  beiug  a  promoter  of 
the  match,  but  he  denied  all  participation  in  it, 
and  accused  the  countess  of  Northumberland  of 
having  sold  her  granddaughter  to  Thynne  for 
money.  The  marriage  seems  not  to  have  extin- 
guished the  hopes  of  the  Count  and  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  lady  for  the  accomplished  young  sol- 
dier, over  a  husband  she  had  beeu  forced  to  wed, 
was  not  unnatural.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
while  she  reluctautly  gave  her  band  to  a  man 


who  was  no  longer  dans  sa  premiere  jeunesse,  her 
heart  of  her  free  will  was  bestowed  on  the  hand- 
so  me  Swede. 

Thynne  was  with  the  court  in  London,  his 
wife  in  Holland,  and  Koniugsmark  had  returned 
to  the  continent.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
parties  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1681.  It 
was  on  Sunday  night,  the  12th  of  February, 
1662,  that  the  west  end  of  London  was  startled 
by  the  news,  that  Mr.  Thynne  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  coach.  It  occurred  in  Pall  Mall, 
one  of  the  most  frequented  streets,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was  shot 
with  four  balls,  and  expired  the  next  morning. 
His  servants  saw  the  three  men  on  horseback, 
but  could  not  identify  the  murderers.  A  pistol, 
however,  was  dropped  on  the  Bpot  which  was 
traced  to  one  of  them  and  led  to  the  detection 
of  the  assassins.  A  Pole  named  Borosky.  aud 
Stern,  a  Swede,  were  apprehended,  who  imme- 
diately confessed  their  guilt,  and  implicated  a 
Capt.  Vratz,  another  Swede.  On  bis  arrest  he 
did  not  deny  that  he  was  present  at  the  murder, 
but  said  his  intention  was  to  fight  with  Thynne 
fur  a  wrong  he  had  received  from  him.  This  it 
afterwards  appeared  was  for  speaking  ill  of  his 
friend,  the  Count.  Koningsmark,  it  was  found 
on  the  examination  of  the  prisoners,  was  then 
concoaled  in  London,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  weeks  occasionally  changing  bis  lodgings, 
and  that  Vratz  had  used  his  name,  aud  promised 
a  large  reward  to  his  accomplices  to  induce  them 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  The  police 
pursued  the  Count,  and  be  was  apprehended  in 
the  disguise  of  a  sailor  just  as  be  was  proceed- 
ing on  board  a  ship  at  Gravesend.  On  the  28th 
of  February  all  four  were  tried  at  the  old  Bailey 
— Borosky,  Stern  aud  Vratz  as  principals,  and 
Kouingsmark  as  accessory  before  the  fact.  With 
the  first  three  ibere  was  little  trouble,  as  their 
confession  was  sufficient  for  their  conviction. 
With  Koniugsmark  it  was  otherwise.  He  was 
not  present  at  the  murder,  and  tho  question  was, 
whether  the  circumstantial  evideuce  was  strong 
enough  to  connect  him  with  it.  There  was  proof 
that  Vratz,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Count's 
agent  iu  the  afTair,  and  Stern,  were  in  the  habit 
of  frequeuting  his  lodgings,  that  he  expressed 
great  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Borosky,  who 
came  to  London  ooly  two  days  before  ;  that  he 
bought  a  sword  for  Borosky,  that  Vratz  and  the 
Pole  were  at  his  rooms  the  day  of  the  murder, 
and  that  Vratz  returned  to  him  immediately  after 
it  was  committed.  It  also  appeared  that  Kon- 
iugsmark had  sout  to  inquire  of  the  Swedish  am- 
bassadorif  he  should  call  Thynne  to  account  for 
certain  injurious  words  he  had  spoken  of  him, 
whether  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  preten- 
sions to  the  Lady  Ogle.    All  these  circumstan- 
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ees — the  concealment  of  the  Count,  his  flying, 
hit  disguise,  his  resentment  against  Tbynne,  for 
the  affront  he  had  received,  and  the  nssasstna- 
tiou  l>cing  effected  by  his  creatures,  who  bad  no 
motive  from  any  injury  to  themselves,  were  urged 
with  great  force  by  the  lawyers  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  Chief  Justice,  Pembertnn.  loaned 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  Count,  and  though  he 
affected  to  seem  impartial,  it  was  apparent  bis 
wish  was  for  an  acquittal.  Accordingly,  after 
being  out  for  half  an  hour,  they  found  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  the  three  principals,  and  of  not 
guilty,  as  to  Koningsmark.  It  was  clear  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  assassination 
had  been  contrived  by  him  and  perpetrated  at 
his  instigation,  and  that  he  was  far  more  guilty 
than  the  three  wretches  who  were  most  justly 
hanged.  Nothing  hut  the  known  favor  of  the 
King,  aud  tbe  high  rank  and  wealth  of  the  Count, 
could  have  saved  him  from  the  death  of  a  felon, 
and  this  trial  presents  another  iostance  w  here 
petty  villains  are  punished  and  great  ones  es- 
cape. As  the  confessions  were  excluded  from 
the  evidence,  it  must  be  owned,  there  were  not 
wanting  plausible  arguments  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  proof  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
which  were  urged  in  Webster's  case.  But  in 
those  days  of  rigorous  execution  of  the  law,  such 
lenity  was  remarkable,  and  had  he  been  an  ob- 
scure culprit.  Count  Koningsmark  would  have 
met  the  reward  due  to  his  crime. 

He  was  glad  to  hurry  from  England  as  soon  as 
bis  trial  was  over.  He  had  remarked  there  was 
a  stain  on  him,  but  one  good  action  in  the  wars, 
or  a  lodging  upon  a  counter-scarp  would  wash 
it  clean.  He  continued  his  adventurous  career, 
and  lost  his  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  in  tbe 
Morea,  iu  the  year  1686  in  a  skirmish  before  Ar- 
gos.  Other  accounts  say  it  was  from  a  fever  ta- 
ken during  the  campaign.  It  was  his  brother 
whose  remains  were  found  buried  near  the  cham- 
ber of  Sophia  of  Zell,  the  wife  of  George  the 
first,  in  Hanover,  w  here  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  order  of  tbe  Elector.  The 
two  brothers  have  often  been  confounded.  The 
beautiful  Countess  of  Koningsmark,  well  kuown 
as  the  favorite  of  Augustus.  King  of  Poland,  of 
whom  the  anecdote  of  the  horse  shoe  and  purse 
of  gold  is  told,  for  her  visit  to  Charles  the 
twelfth,  and  as  the  mother  of  Marshal  Saxe,  the 
most  distinguished  warrior  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  was  their  sister.  She  appears  grace- 
fully in  the  Chevalier  Merlin,  in  the  former  pages 
of  "the  Messenger."  Tbynne  wnsaman  of  dis- 
solute habits,  and  some  not  very  decorous  verses 
concerning  his  fate  are  preserved  in  Walpole's 
Reminisceuces. 

The  heroine  of  the  tragedy,  the  Lady  Ogle, 
was  now  for  the  second  time  a  maiden  widow, 


and  in  less  than  three  months  after  tbe  murder 
of  Tbynne.  being  just  then  fifteen  years  old,  she 
was  married  to  tbe  Duke  of  Somerset,  known  as 
the  Proud  Duke.  She  figures  iu  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  over  whom  she  had 
a  great  ascendancy,  which  she  used  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Harley  and  the  tones.  Swift  describe* 
her  as  "excelling  ail  even  of  ber  own  sex  in 
every  art  of  insinuation."  and  it  was  against  ber 
that  his  famous  black  letter  Windsor  Prophecy, 
was  written.  The  following  passage,  in  which 
Hn  allusion  is  made  to  the  color  of  ber  hair,  could 
never  have  been  forgiven : 

"  And  dear  England  if  aught  I  understood 
Beware  of  carrots  from  Northumberlond. 
CarroU  town  Thynne  ■  deep  root  may  get 
If  ao  tbey  be  in  Somer  set : 

Their  Conyngs  mark  thou  ;  for  I  have  been  told 
Tbey  H»m«>Mtje  when  young,  and  poison  when  old.** 

From  these  Iioes  it  would  seem  there  had  been 
a  charge  against  her  of  boing  privy  to  tbe  mur- 
der of  Thynne.  Swift  paid  dearly  for  this  cruel 
libel,  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  on  her  knees, 
entreated  Queen  Anne  not  to  bestow  on  him  a  mi- 
tre, whereby  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  for- 
ever excluded  from  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, a  seat  on  the  bench  of  bishops.  She  died 
iu  the  year  1722.  leaving  many  children,  aud  her 
posterity  are  now  numerous  among  the  highest 
nobility  of  Great  Britain.  Among  her  descen- 
dants was  the  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute at  Washington. 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

OFSTF.D  BT  A  PAINTIlte  Or  1.  St.  SCUT. 

The  Painter's  fine  and  skilful  touch 

In  form  and  color  richly  blent. 
Hath  wrought  the  rare  romancer's  dream 

A  fit  embodiment  ; 
And  pictured  /ak»  the  image  seems 

Familiar  in  each  tint  and  trace, — 
Ax  on  the  startled  fancy  gleams 

A  welUremeinbered  face. 

With  eager  eye  and  thoughtful  brow, 

In  negligent  array  bedight, 
Thou  standest  forth  in  aspect  true — 

La  MaiK-hn's  doughty  knight ! 
With  mirth  and  pity  strangely  blent. 

With  half  a  smile  and  half  a  nigh, 
We  read  in  thv  enraptured  gaze 

Tbine  aspirations  high. 

For  in  thy  history's  strange  romance, 
Since  first  we  traced  its  mngic  thread, 

A  hidden  meaning  w  have  learned, 
A  higher  moral  read- 
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How,  by  its  darinft  led  astray, 

The  spirit  from  its  soaring  height 
Is  bowed  to  dull  reality, 

ent's  blight. 


Thy  daring  deeds  of  high  emprise 

The  mocking  world  may  smile  to  i 
From  thoughtful  hearts  thy  woes  shall  wis 

A  kindlier  sympathy. 
And  glorious  is  the  Painter's  art, 

That  thus  can  make  more  real  i 
To  sense,  as  to  tbe  haunted  i 

Imagination'*  dream ! 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SULLY. 

HIS  SOJOURN  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

L 

SULLY  FROM  HIS  MOUftTAtlf  LODGE. 


see  alone  these  records  of  a  time  which  is  shrined 
deep  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  which  he  often 
ponders  over  with  boyish  vain  regret. 

II. 

LOOKING  FROM  THE  BLUE  R1DOE. 

On  a  glorious  day  in  early  summer  in  the  year 
of  grace  18 — ,  Sully  reined  up  bis  little  pony, 
which  had  borne  him  thus  fur  through  ninny 
scenes  of  tbe  Lowlands  and  tbe  Piedmont  regiou, 
near  to  tbe  "Blue  Ball"  and  in  sight  of  Winches- 
ter and  the  far  "  Fort  Mountain." 

Before  me  lay  the  great  valley  of  Virginia — in 
the  distance  on  a  mountain  spur  the  house  of  my 
friend  Frank  Sully.  Frank  is  an  elder  cousin  of 
mine,  third  or  fourth  removed  and  we  were  at 
college  together.  He  is  one  of  thoHe  good  fel- 
lows who,  eschewing  politics,  law  and  merchan- 
dizing, settle  down  upon  their  farms  in  posses- 
sion of  a  spouse,  Messiuga,  (in  the  matrimonial 
vernacular)  and  a  thousand  acres,  cootent  there 
to  live  and  die,  far  from  the  passion  and  the  glory 
of  the  vain  and  heartless  world.    He  cares  for 


It  is  a  fine  warm  morning  in  early  spring,  end  nothing  but  his  family,  friends,  library,  newspa- 
while  the  woodbine  is  twining  itself  in  budding  I  per  and  mountain  air.  Happy  dog!  yourphilos- 
fes  toons  around  my  window-shutters— open  to  opby,  friend  Frank,  is  a  greater  and  morebeart- 


the  glorious  mountain  breeze — and  the  leaves  of 
the  young  year  wafting  on  the  air  a  tender  hloe- 
somy  perfume,  and  the  blue  sky  dotted  with 
snowy  clouds  and  ploughed  by  tbe  mottled 
breast-prows  of  innumerable  jubilaut  birds; — 
while  all  around  me  is  soft  and  bright,  I  will  pen 
these  rambling  and  idle  pages. 
Idle  like  him  who  pens  them,  for  who  could  be 
tic"  or  engage  in  any  business  (vile 


satisfying  than  the  Stoic  or  tbe  Epicurean. 

But  iu  this  resolutiou  and  this  mode  of  life,  the 
sooth  t«»  speak  I  do  not,  Frank,  see  all  the  gran- 
deur and  denial  which  is  plain  to  some  who 
would  not  abandon  forever  and  a  day  the  vain 
life  of  tbe  city  to  anchor  all  his  hopes  and  long- 
ing for  the  unattainable  good  in  this  richest  and 
most  gorgeous  region  of  tbe  Old  Dominion. 
Speak  not  of  the  Lowlands  and  its  cities!  I  have 
word)  on  such  a  day !  Wordsworth  never  drank  I  lingered  on  the  wooded  heights  above  tbe  James 
in  such  a  sunlight  on  the  shores  of  his  beloved  |  River  falls  and  embraced  at  a  glance  that  fair 
Windermere,  Rabelais  never  dreamed  on  so  glo- 
rioos  a  morning  in  his  own  Touraine  where  time- 
eaten  towers  and  ancient  monasteries  and  old 
forests  rose  around  him  to  prompt  with  their 
storied  scenes  his  wild  imagination. 

Mine  is  a  fairer  land  to  dream  in  too — a  land 
where  the  dolct  far  nknte  more  supremely  reigns, 
where  the  far  blue  ridges  lie  like  petrified  waves 
and  tbe  lofty  woods  are  unstirred  save  by  the  idle 
breeze  which  wafts  to  the  ear  the  distant  croak 
of  the  busy  crow,  or  buoys  aloft  tbe  long  and 
nervous  wing  of  the  mountain  hawk. 

Tho  design  of  these  rambling  leaves  is  to  de- 
pict neither  character  nor  scenery,  but  to  place 
on  paper,  for  my  own  inspection,  the  memories  of 

a  brief,  but  happy  period  in  a  region  stored  with  I  dreamily  comes  the  warm  breath  of  summer  to 
the  historic  and  alive  with  the  old  traditional,  the  glowing  brow — how  the  cloud-shadows  chase 


and  imperial  panorama ;  the  river  brawling 
roaring  beneath,  around  islands  shrouded  iu  foam- 
dipping  verdure — the  white  columns  of  the  Capi- 
tol, like  the  antique  Parthenon's,  rising  in  grace- 
ful and  artistic  relief  against  the  azure  of  the  un- 
clouded sky  ;  and  1  have  seen  the  winding  river 
at  sunset,  bathed  in  a  light,  than  which  a  softer 
or  more  gorgeous  was  never  poured  by  Italy  on 
her  storied  streams.  But  the  glories  of  the  Low- 
land fade  beside  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountain  ramparts. 

I  am  conscious  that  this  paragraph  is  a  little  high- 
flown,  and  perhaps,  as  my  friends  the  Critics  say, 
in  bid  taste.  Possibly.  But  who  could  look  upon 
this  scene  and  speak  in  measured  words  ?  How 


It  is  not  a  tale,  for  it  baa  no  plot,  nor  a  novel,  for 
it  enters  into  on  descriptions,  and  leaves  to  the 
imagination  all  but  the  bare  aud  rude  outline. 
For  Sully's  eye  alone  is  it  written  and  his  will 


each  other  as  they  float  along  faster  than  desert- 
steeds  over  yonder  pine-waving  mountain  side — 
and  the  sparkling  and  winding,  though  slow  and 
subdued  current  of  tbe  Shenandoah,  how  it 
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murmurs  to  itself  of  bright  landscapes  which  it  has 
■nirrowed,  meadows  and  glens  aud  stately  moun- 
tains, so  lieautiful  that  neither  the  sycamore 
heights  of  the  broad  Potomac,  nor  yet  the  grau- 
deur  of  the  ocean,  can  ever  console  it. 

—It  is  a  region  of  continuous  feud  between 
two  mighty  races,  and  here  are  scattered  tradi- 
tions as  striking  as  ever  were  presented  in  his  low- 
land raids  to  the  author  of  Rob  Roy.  Here  Mor- 
gan, that  wild  soldier,  lived  and  fought; — here 
was  the  scene  of  numberless  Indian  battles; — 
and  on  the  Fort  Mountain  youder,  that  azure 
rampart  twenty  miles  away,  which  springs  up  in 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley  and  sinks  again  with 
all  its  peaks  "in  loug  procession,  beautiful  and 
calm,"  that  visionary  character  Old  Powtl  lived  simple  circumstance.  1  have  mentioned  that 
and  coined  his  "Carolusee-"  Optics,  Electricity  and  such  matters  were  once 

 Here  was  the  war  path  of  the  Delaware* '  his  hobbies,  and  that  be  had  constructed  ma- 


Talk  to  Prank  of  Virginia  and  he  will  listen 
to  you  all  day  long— go  with  him  down  to  the 
Shenandoah  yonder  near  the  islaud  to  angle  for 
"fall  fish,"  aud  stretched  upon  the  bank  in  a  list- 
loss  attitude  of  dreamy  idleness,  he  will  watch 
his  bright  cork  where  it  floats  upon  the  eddies 
from  morning  uutil  the  shadows  creep  up  the 
mountain. 

—Now  Sully  will  proceed  with  bis  chronicle. 
IV. 

THE  HUGUE.IOT  GRAVES. 

 This  tnoruing  Frank  was  vehemently 

thrown  ofT  the  balance  of  his  propriety  by  a  very 


Catawbas,  the  battle  field  of  races  aud  of 
e  are  "staudiug  upon  Marathon ! 

HI. 


A  COUNTET  GE.tTLEMArr. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  at  this  rate  we  will  not 
proceed  with  our  narrative;  yet  we  but  stopped 
to  gaze  upon  this  scene,  fairer  with  its  woodland 
waves  than  Cortez  ever  saw  "silent  upon  a  peak 
in  Darien."  Now  we  will  leave  these  lofty  ele- 
vations and  descend  into  the  valley,  where  "  In- 
glewood"  raises  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  its 
old-fashioned  roofs  aud  Frank  is  awaiting  us  with 
old-fashioned  hospitality. 

The  gathering  around  his  stirrup,  the  shaking 
of  hands  aud  the  thousand  enquiries  over,  Sully 
wae  permitted  to  look  around  him.  His  glance 
fell  first,  after  Mistress  Emily, on  Fanny — ah!  tell- 
tale glance! — and  his  eye  embraced  with  a  single 
look  the  treasures  of  that  mad  cap  face  and  form. 
Then   Judith's  stately  and  religious  manner 


chines  and  telescopes.  Indeed  from  a  sort  of 
observatory  ou  the  top  of  the  bouse,  an  enor- 
mously long  spy-glass  of  his  owu  construction, 
(much  resembling  outwardly  a  small  hollow  log) 
defied  the  privacy  of  the  valley. 

Nothing  had  happeued  to  the  telescope,  but  in 
lighting  his  pipe  he  discovered  to  his  horror  that 
the  hickory  brand  of  his  imagination  was  iu 
in  truth  the  handle  of  his  electrical  machine. 
Amid  the  laughter  of  Mistress  Emily  and  the 
girls,  Frank  made  an  immediate  assault  without 
further  explanation  on  the  person  of  Hannibal,  a 
hlack  boy,  who  had  unconsciously  appropriated 
the  "  dry  wood,"  and  kicked  that  noble  Cartha- 
genian  through  the  portico;  then — stilt  much 
irate— he  gathered  up  his  fishing  rods  and  lines, 
and  saying  that  he  dedicated  that  day  to  amuse- 
ment took  his  way,  followed  by  Sully  aud  Frank, 
Jr.,  towards  the  Shenandoah. 

— Look  yonder/'  said  Frank,  throwing  one 
leg  lazily  over  the  fence  and  resting  the  stem  of 
of  his  pipe  upon  it,  "  where  you  see  them  thrcsh- 


brought  back  to  him  old  memories  (though  then  in;*  wheat  (I've  got  mine  out)  near  the  Tiltham 


he  wan  scarce  more  than  a  youth.)  aud  the  coun- 
try frankness  of  Frank,  Jr.,  (fifteen  last  Pente- 
cost) attracted  his  favorable  regard. 

Frauk  himself  is  au  oddity.  He  had  many 
passions  throughout  his  wild  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  these  have  given  to  his  character 
•  natural  aud  unaffected  eccentricity,  which  to 
th  mnd,  jade  Iwith  commonplace,  is  most  enti 
cing.  Jolly  dog!  he  wrapped  himself  as  pro. 
foundly  in  these  things,— Optics,  Electricity,  ang- 
ling and  fairy  mythology — as  ever  Paracelsus  did 
in  his  search,  or  Alexander  in  his  scheme  of  uni- 
versal conquest.  He  wrote,  it  is  said,  a  novel, 
(with  a  smack  of  the  antique  about  it  )  eoustmc- 
tert  electrical  machines  and  telescopes,  and  at 
last  having  exhausted  these  hobbies,  settled  down 
on  Angling  and  Virginia  Antiquities,  which  bid 
fair  to  lust  him  throughout  life. 


mcr  mill,  once  stood  the  greatest  Tavern  in  alt 
these  parts :— the  level  there  was  the  race-course, 
where  all  the  (now)  old  fellows  in  the  county 
assembled  to  bet,  play,  and  back  their  favorite 
horses.  The  Tavern  was  burnt  down  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  race  of  wild  young  devil* 
grew  up  to  abjure  the  habits  of  their  youth. 
Their  sons  are  said  to  be  an  improvement  on 
them,  and  no  doubt  thtimous  will  in  like  manner 
improve  on  their  progeuitors— no  doubt." 

It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  Frank  was 
in  jest  or  earnest  when  bespoke  iu  that  tune  and 
with  that  luxurious  indolence  in  every  movement 
which  repudiated  so  much  as  a  turn  of  the  head. 
Here  by  the  "TilthHramcr."  beneath  a  group  of 
lofty  palm-like  trees,  were  some  obscure  graves. 

— Here  are  the  Huguenot  graves,  frieud  Sul- 
ly," said  Frank,  thoughtfully,  "  aud  they  are  uo 
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doubt  a  century  old — not  that  tbey  probably  go 
back  to  the  Edict  and  Nat.  Bacon's  rebellion, 
but  they  are  old.  See  bow  the  moss  has  covered 
this  obscure  stone — mow!  moss!  friend  Sully— 
this  is  the  end  of  the  greatest.  The  law  of  na- 
ture tbey  say  is  progress  and  she  will  neither  re- 
member herself  nor  suffer  her  children  to  be  re- 
membered !" 

Suddenly  a  hare  started  from  the  brambles 
around  the  stones,  and  disappeared  like  a  dream. 

"  It  is  a  desert  place,"  said  Frank,  » the  very 
rabbits  have  takeu  """•■•'"»' "' 


V. 


THE  FROI9SART  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Frank  spoke  in  a  tone  serious  and  even  sad, 
and  we  left,  without  further  comment,  those  ob- 
scure resting  places  of  a  great  and  undying 
people. 

— "Old  Kercheval  never  sojourned  here  long,'* 
•aid  Frank,  "  and  yet  there  are  perhaps  more 
traces  of  the  past  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  eo- 
tire  valley — I  mean  the  historic  part.  Come ! 
we  will  mount  this  hill,  friend  Sully — we  must 
touch  the  river  at  the  '  Islaud'  where  Wat  Tyr- 
ril  haunts. 

— "  Now  we  can  see  far  and  wide.  There  to 
the  right  is  the  'Old  Chapel'  built  as  far  back  as 
1796,  where  repose  a  long  line  of  holy  and  hon- 
ored dead ;  and  over  there — beyond  Millwood, 
embowered  in  its  tulip-trees  aud  oaks — is  Gene- 
ral Morgan's  seat,  Saratoga,  of  historic  memory. 


tality  of  history  ! — So  much  for  the  first  aud  only 
historical  authority  on  the  Indiau  wars." 

"  By  the  bye,  it  just  occurs  to  me,  Frank,  why 
don't  you  write  a  history  of  Virginia?" 

The  master  of  I  ogle  wood  (as  the  neighbours 
some  times  call  bim)  answered  solemnly,  with  a 
hand  upon  my  arm, 

"  Frieud  Sully,  this  is  a  task  neither  for  you 
nor  me.    History  is  not  a  pastime.  Enough." 

And  calling  my  attention  to  a  picturesque  tract 
of  some  hundred  rich  and  blooraiug  acres,  which 
the  bright  waters  of  the  Sheuandoah  eucircled, 
"  here,"  said  be,  "  is  the  Island  and  there  iu  his 
canoe  is  Wat  Tyrril." 

VI. 

THE  AKGLEa. 

Wat  Tyrril  was  a  singular  character — half- 
Indian  in  blood,  whole  Crusoe  in  his  habits. 
There  he  sat  or  rather  lay  in  bis  boat,  with  his 
fishing  rod  idly  dangling  over  the  side,  absorbed 
apparently  in  reverie.  I  saw  nt  a  glance  the 
reason  for  Frank's  partiality.  Here  was  a  man 
who  sympathized  with  him.  They  were  both 
anglers  6y  organization. 

Wat  Tyrril  was  a  born  angler.  That  it  re- 
quired but  a  glance  to  see.  There  was  a  care- 
less ease  about  himself  and  bis  little  canoe,  a 
drop  of  tbe  arm  and  a  beud  of  the  body  which 
said  so  plaiuly. 

Why,  otherwise,  did  he  live  in  this  secluded 
spot— scarce  visiting  Millwood  once  a  week, 
though  but  two  or  three  miles  distant—  cradled 


Tbe  Hessian  prisoners  he  had  taken  were  forced  in  his  lonely  lodge  at  tbe  foot  of  the  dark  pine- 
to  build  it,  and  many  a  wild  tradition  hangs  here-  covered  Blue  Ridge,  iu  tbe  eucirrling  arms  of 
abouts  of  Morgan,  from  the  days  of  bis  vagaries  the  quiet  Shenandoah,  which  echoed  no  sound 


at  Battletown  to  tbe  period  of  his  strangely  reli 
gious  death. 

"Now  he  sleeps  at  the  foot  of  the  Round  Hill 
yonder  where  you  see  the  smoke  of  Wiucbester 
rise ;  in  the  old  colonial  Lutheran  Church ;  so  at 
least  says  Kercheval.    Do  you  recollect  that 


"I  never  saw  him,  Frank." 

"That  was  a  remarkable  person,  friend  Sul- 
ly— not  for  the  passion  which  constituted  his  life, 
but  for  his  persevering  reliance  on  the  future 
rears  for  his  vindication.  He  was  tbe  Froissart 
of  tbis  region,  and  never  did  an  actor  in  the  by- 
gone time  pass  him  by  unsifted." 

"  You  kuew  bim  then  personally  ?" 

"  Well.  An  old  fellow  with  stooping  shoul- 
ders, gray  hair,  and  bright  eye,  mounted  on  a 
little,  shaggy,  slow-going  pony.  He  has  often 
visited  me  here  at  Inglewood ;  and  though  others 
looked  upon  him  as  an  idle  visionary  I  did  not." 

"He  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Old  Mor- 
tality !" 

"  More,  friend  Sully.— He  was  the  Old  Mor- 


but  its  own  murmurs,  save  when  the  gun  of  the 
turkey-hunter  cracked  in  the  hills,  or  the  boat- 
man's song  stole  from  the  wooded  bend,  as  the 
wave  bore  his  "guudelo"  to  tbe  far  Potomac  ? 

Yet  the  Angler  was  unt  lonely — his  rude  hut 
harmless  life  hung  to  the  world  without  by  a  ten- 
dril slight  but  stroug— his  little  granddaughter 
Kate,  who  sits  yonder  ou  a  rock  weaviug  carpet* 
of  the  water-flag. 

— Frauk  had  no  bait — the  consequence  of 
which  was  a  halloo  to  the  Angler,  which  sud- 
denly woke  up  that  dreamer.  He  answered  with 
a  grave,  measured  and  respectful  salute,  aud 
slowly  taking  in  his  liues  paddled  to  shore. 

"  Why,  Wat !  you  are  dreaming  to-day." 

"  Dreamiug,  dreamiug  all  tbe  time.  Squire." 

"That  does  no  good— what  are  you  thinking 
of  so  constantly  ?"  said  Frauk. 

"They're  going  to  sell  me  out." 

" The  devil! ' 

"True  as  sunlight;"  and  the  Angler  sighed, 
'•  the  sheriff  is  going  to  turu  uie  adrift  for  taxes," 
said  ho. 
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The  eggs  were  soon  brought,  nod  the  ham 
being  sliced,  it  was  ere  long  hiding  in  its  juice. 
A  few  potatoes  in  addition  were  buried  in  the 
asbes. 

"  Why  where  did  this  Bible  come  from,  grand- 
pa ?"  said  little  Kate,  pointing  to  one  in  morocco 
bindiug  which  lay  upon  the  chair. 
The  Augler  looked  at  Frank. 
"  Oh  pshaw  !"  said  be.  "  Emily  told  me  to 
bring  it.  Sho  knew  you  had  long  wauted  some- 
thing better  than  that  old  tatterdemalion  yoo 
carry  in  your  pocket." 

"God  blew  her,"  said  the  Angler  with  quiet 
dignity,  and  he  banded  the  volume  to  Kate,  who 
looked  into  Frank's  face  with  a  delightful  ex- 
pression of  thauks. 

The  potatoes  were  soon  done,  and  Kate  ra- 
king in  the  asbes  drew  them  out  and  soon  placed 
everything  on  the  rude  table.  It  was  a  happy, 
idle  time  we  bad  sitting  round  that  board  tbat 
golden  summer's  day. 

All  at  once  Kate  turned  her  bead  and  looked 
through  the  window,  across  the  water. 

'•Grandpa,"  said  she,  "there's  Mr.  Barry 
coming  down  to  the  bank." 
—Frank  rose. 

"Carry  us  back,  friend  Wat,"  said  be,  "it's 

Tom." 

VIII. 

THE  OLD  UKflERATtOH  A*D  THE  HEW. 

Fanny  was  long  the  idol  of  the  youthful  Sully, 
and  now  wheu  he  bad  returned  to  the  spot  where 
many  happy  dajs  of  bis  halcyon  boyhood  flew 
away  he  was  still  her  thrall.  6 he  was  a  re- 
markable girl.  Small,  frail  and  delicate  in  ap- 
pearance but  as  bealtby  as  the 
chained  the  attention  first  and  the 
for  never  did  auburn  curls  cluster  over  a  purer 
brow,  or  frame  a  face  of  more  iugeuuous  aud 
bewitching  beauty. 

They  did  not  ou  this  occasion  meet  as  coo- 
sius — tbat  relationship  so  fruitful  in  misuuder- 
ing)  rods,  raccoon,  'possum  and  muskrat  furs,  and  j "landing  and  mistakes;  but  she  was  just  the 
supplied,  as  to  furniture,  with  a  rude  pine  table  same  mad-cap  tyrant  to  Sully  as  to  Mr.  Tom 
two  sylvan  chairs  of  basket  work,  which  a]  Barry,  (the  beau  of  the  county)  and  her  other 

male  admirers.  This  Mr.  Barry  was  shrowdly 
suspected  of  coming  to  Ingle  wood  with  matri- 
monial intentions,  and  throughout  the  day.  Sully 
thought  was  most  particularly  and  unjustifiably 
atteutive  to  Fauuy. 

After  dinner  Frank  called  for  his  pipe,  and  or- 
dered chairs  to  be  carried  iuto  the  porch.  Theo 
stretching  out  his  legs,  be  commenced  on  his  usual 
topic  "how  all  the  old  honor  had  from  Virginia 
gone."    His  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  were 


"  Pshaw !  we  must  do  something  for  you, 
friend  Wat,"  said  Frank,  and  we  threw  in  our 
lines,  and  soon  with  pulling  up  6sh  aud  laughing 
with  the  old  hunter,  we  had  turued  bis  mind  from 
mournful  thoughts. 

It  was  a  woodland  scene  of  rare  and  gorgeous 
beauty— the  river  flowing  in  silent  ripples— the 
great  Blue  Ridge,  rising,  pine-clad,  iu  the  back 
grouud,  aud  iu  frout,  embowered  in  a  clump  of 
water-dipping  trees,  WatTyrril's  lodge. 

All  at  once  there  appeared  at  the  door  (she 
had  entered  the  house  on  our  appearauee)  a  little 
girl  of  fourteen.  A  shadow  seemed  to  pass  over 
the  brow  of  the  Angler. 

"It's  ou  her  account  I'm  sorry.  Squire."  said 
be,  and  I  saw  a  tear  gather  iu  bis  eye  and  roll 
down  his  sunburnt  cheek.  He  wiped  it  off  with 
calmness  and  looked  around*  resignedly. 

—"Now,  frieud  Wat."  said  Frauk,  "  Ml  make 
you  ao  offer.  For  every  wild-turkey  you  bring 
me  I'll  pay  you  one  dollar." 

"  And,  Wat  Tyrril,"  said  I,  "for  a  fishing  rod 
made  of  the  best  cedar,  jointed  and  joiued  with 
tin,  I  will  pay  you  five  good  dollars.  Only  pro- 
vided your  daughter  coats  the  haudle  with  In- 
dian silk  grass." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Wat,  "you  are  kind  to  the 
old  man  and  he  thanks  you  from  his  heart." 

— "  Pshaw  !"  said  Frank,  "  where  is  the  favor? 
Now.  frieud  Wat,  here's  our  basket,  aud  if  Frauk 
has  uo  objection  (this  was  said  pleasautly  to 
Frank,  Jr.,)  we'll  get  over  aud  suack  at  your 
house." 

VII. 

HIS  LODOK. 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

One  stroke  of  the  paddle  dashed  the  little  log 
canoe  through  the  rippling  curreut  aud  her  bot- 
tom grated  ou  the  sand. 

Tbo  Angler's  lodge  was  a  little  rough-built 
bouse  with  two  rooms  only,  hung  around  with 
nets  and  wears,  fishing  spears,  (for  night  hunt- 


monarch  might  have  euvied.  Beyond  was  little 
Kate's  own  room. 

All  was  clean  at  the  Angler's  and  bis  grand- 
daughter met  us  with  bashful  but  charming  cour- 
tesy. As  to  Frank,  Jr.,  ht  was  evidently  at  home. 

"There  she  is,  gentlemen."  said  Wat  Tyrril, 
"she  loves  the  rough  hunter  too." 

And  au  expression  of  pride  and  even  delight 
wreathed  the  rough  features  of  the  Angler. 

"Come  Kate,"  said  Frank,  "kindle  us  a  little 
fire,  you  and  Frauk,  and  you  friend  Angler,  do 
you  plead  guilty  to  a  fresh  egg  ?" 


■ 
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"As  for  myself,"  said  Frank,  "I  expect  to  see, 
before  the  half-century  ends,  a  railroad  ruuning 
through  M  ass  a  nut  too  yonder  and  the  North  Moun- 
tain"— 

"  Well,  all  the  better,"  said  I. 

"  To  say  nothing  of  tunnelling  our  old  Blue 
Ridge,"  continued  Frank.  "  What  will  be  the 
advantage.  Sully  ?" 

"An  opening  to  the  sea-board  for  produce." 

"  Yes,  yes.,  that  is  the  eternal  cry  !  an  opening 
for  produce.'  You  are  wrong,  doubly  wrong! 
Your  railroads  will  perhaps  carry  off  a  few  bar- 
rels of  flour,  a  few  bushels  of  wheat,  I  vat  beyond 
that  ?  I  will  tell  you.  On  the  Blue  Ball  yonder 
will  be  tourists  with  their  sketch-books,  idlers 
with  cane  in  mouth;"— 

"  Well?" 

"Well,  some  day  yoH  will  see  in  a  Northern 
book  •  Scene  from  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  the  fine  old 
house  in  the  back- ground  is  Inglewood,  the  resi- 
dence of  Francis  Sully,  Esq.,' — so  goodbye  the 
country  life  and  privacy  which  my  father  be- 
queathed me;  they  have  made  me  and  my  house 
the  public  property.  Then  through  the  wilds  of 
the  Fort  Muuotaiu  yonder,  the  iroo  horse  will 
come  snorting — scaring  old  "Buzzard  Heaven 
from  its  propriety,  and  drowning  the  murmur  of 
the  Shenandoah  with  its  shrill  and  deafening 
scream.  Will  be!  What  am  I  saying  ?  They 
are  here  in  this  very  county  agitating  a  scheme 
of  steaming  on  the  Shenandoah." 

"  Well  it's  all  for  the  better,  Frank." 

"  It  is  not  for  the  better,  Sally,"  Frank  said, 
sadly,  "it  is  all  the  worse." 

"  Are  not  gondolas  knocked  to  pieces  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  sold  for  one  quarter  of  their  value 
from  their  inability  to  ascend  again  ?  Will  you 
not  gain  by  the  steamboat  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  there  comes  your  utilitarian  argument ! 
Friend  Sully,"  said  Frank,  "  the  useful  is  not 
alone  the  desirable  Acre  in  our  little  world — the 
useful  is  often  the  repulsive.  You  kill  the  imag- 
ination, scout  at  enthusiasm,  laugh  at  poetry. 
Why  ?  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  value 
them,  for  the  age  is  utilitarian." 

"  True." 

"  Well,  in  this  you  have  committed  a  criminal 
mistake ; — the  age  is  false,  the  true  like  the  heroic 
is  dead." 

"Pshaw,  Frank,  you  are  reading  us  a  lec- 


Frank  laughed  and  sighed. 


runs  up  thrice  a  week  and  does  its  business  in  a 
worthy  way,  friend  Sully.  There  is  Lougcord. 
He  is  not  a  railroad  conductor  who  hurries  your 
life  out  of  you  because  the  steam  is  up;  but  an 
honest  stage-driver  with  bis  six-in-hand,  who 
still  like  the  coachman  of  the  old  time,  assures 
you  that  the  ofT-leader  has  'trotted  his  mile 
within  three  minutes  aud  a  half."" 

"Next  to  my  little  horse  the  railroad  forme!" 

*•  May  I  never  hear  the  rolling  of  its  wheels 
from  Inglewoodhill,  never  see  its  breath  from 
the  spot  that  looks  ou  the  Ridge  and  the  bright 
Shenandoah,"  said  Frank.  "  Friend  Sully,  I 
may  be  old-fashioned  in  these  notions,  but  I  wish 
this  valley  to  remain  in  its  ancient  obscurity, 
with  nothing  to  disturb  the  mountain  air  hut  the 
clack  of  the  old  mill  yonder,  and  the  cheering  blast 
of  the  stage's  horn  as  it  rattles  along  in  the  morn- 
ing sun." 

"  So  the  projectors  of  the  steam  boat  ueed  not 
come  to  you,  Frank  ?" 

— "For  me,  friend  Sully,  they  may  stay  at 
home— they  will  come  on  a  bootless  errand." 

— These  words  sealed  the  discussion,  and 
Fanny  coming  in  with  her  bright  hair  floating  on 
the  evening  breeze,  the  party  determined  at  her 
request  to  ascend  to  the  Observatory,  aud  have 
a  look  at  the  landscape  with  its  golden  and  azure 
canopy  of  clouds  which  the  setting  sun  shone 
over. 

Fanny  glanced  at  Sully,  and  maliciously  refu- 
sing to  see  his  arm  presented  with  a  dreamy  air, 
took  Mr.  Tom  Barry's.    Sully  sighed. 

IX. 


SUNSET. 

— I  shall  never  forget  that  evening,  and  it  rises 
to  my  memory  now  after  the  lapse  of  years  as 
clearly  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday.  The 
whole  party  gathered  on  the  Observatory,  and 
there  before  them  lay  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque portions  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  un- 
rolled like  a  many-tinted  map.  On  the  east  the 
Blue  Ridge  ran  along,  clothed  uow  to  the  summit 
with  woods,  now  dotted  with  farms,  which  looked 
like  little  gardens,  overspread  with  goldeu  veils. 

But  it  was  not  ou  the  east  or  south  that  the 
eye  dwelt  then.  Running  over  that  fair  and 
waving  country  in  the  golden  track  of  the  dying 
sun,  it  fell  upon  the  glorious  planet,  shorn  of  his 
more  dazzling  beams  by  the  river  haze,  and 


"Perhaps  yon  are  right,"  said  he,  "I  am  old-  poised  like  a  fiery  wheel  on  the  summit  of  the 


fashioned,  of  the  old  time." 

"  Come  now,  without  railroads  bow  would  you 
get  even  to  Alexandria?" 

"  In  the  stage  to  be  sure,"  said  Frank,  "  that 
will  not  frighten  the  ducks  on  the  Shenandoah 
like  this  snorting  boat  they  project.    The  stage 
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far  Fort  Mountain. 

The  old  telescope  was  levelled  at  the  blood - 
red  orb,  and  now  when  it  was  half-sunk  behind 
the  azure  battlements  of  the  mountain,  its  crim- 
son disc  revealed  every  tree  and  bush  (though 
scarcely  larger  to  the  eye  than  moss)  with  perfect 
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distinctness.    It  waned  slowly  from  sight  and 
then  a  rosy  flush  only  betrayed  where  it  bad  a 
moment  before  beeu.    The  party  stood  beauty 
•truck. 

Frank  broke  the  silence ; 

— "  Friend  Sully,"  stud  he,  "  this  scene  and 
this  suuset  are  worth  all  the  railroads  in  the 
world  !•» 

X. 

KATE  LOST  It*  THE  WOODS. 

— This  morning  while  at  breakfast  wo  were  all 
startled  by  Wat  Tyrril's  entering  haggard  and 
almost  breathless.  He  came  to  know  if  any  one 
ou  the  plantation  had  seen  his  granddaughter 
Kate— one  of  the  hands,  to  his  horror,  having 
•tated  that  Miss  Kate  bad  no^  (as  she  ofleu  had.) 
slept  at  Inglewood  that  night. 

••Why,  what's  the  matter,  friend  Wat,"  said 
Frauk;  what's  become  of  Kate?" 

"She's  lost,"  cried  the  Angler,  turning  pale. 

"  Lost !"  murmured  Frank,  Jr. 

"She  went  out  ye  terday  evening,  squire,  to 
gather  huckleberries,  and  I  bavn't  seen  her  since. 
She  hasn't  been  here  ?" 

"  No." 

"Then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me!"  said 
the  Anglsr,  sinking  into  a  chair  and  covering  his 
face. 

— Immediately  all  the  bouse  was  in  an  uproar. 
Frank  turned  over  two  chairs,  kicked  Hannibal 
(for  obstructing  the  way)  half  across  the  rootn. 
and  iu  ten  minutes  the  whole  household  turned 
out  en  mastt  to  scour  the  woods. 

"  She's  in  the  mountains,  squire,  as  sure  as  I 
stand  here,"  said  the  Angler,  "and  she  was  out 
the  blessed  night  through." 

All  immediately  separated  different  ways  I 

ridiug  by  Fanny's  bridle,  and  Wat  Tyrril  setting 
off  with  bis  long  woodman's  stride,  determined 
"  never  to  return  without  bis  little  girl." 

Before  separating,  it  was  agreed  that  if  Kate 
was  found,  the  successful  party  should  kindle  a 
fire  on  the  mountain,  when  tho  smoke,  if  in  the 
day,  or  the  light  after  dark,  would  be  seen. 

Throughout  the  morning  1  kept  by  Fanny's 
bridle,  and  we  wound  through  the  mountain 
roads,  inquiring  at  every  farm  house  near  for  the 
lost  child.  No  one  bad  seen  her,  and  without 
appetite  we  hastened  through  a  mock  dinner  and 
resumed  the  search. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  drawing  on,  and 
no  trace  had  been  found— no  fire  yet  seen.  After 
skirting  the  base  of  the  main  roountaiu,  we  had 
come  back  nearly  to  the  Ford.  The  grief  of 
Fanny  almost  betrayed  itself  in  tears. 

As  a  last  resort,  we  determined  to  tie  our  hor- 
B«u  aud  ascend  the  "Blue  Ball/'  whose  rugged 


| sides  rose  above  us; — and  mounting  the  slope, 
(if  it  can  be  called  such,)  farthest  from  the  river, 
we  gained  after  great  toil  the  summit. 

Nothing.  Fanny  was  in  despair.  But  sud- 
denly turning  a  large  rock,  at  the  foot  of  a  mossy 
oak,  we  saw  the  lost  girl,  half  reclining  on  the 
ground,  her  basket  escaped  from  her  hands,  and 
her  disordered  hair  quivering  with  a  storm  of 
sobs. 

Sully  will  never  forget  that  moment,  though 
as  many  years  should  come  to  him  as  to  that 
flapping  crow  yonder  in  the  old  dead  oak.  With 
one  scream  Fanny  ran  to  the  child,  aod  clasping 
her  closely  in  her  arms,  burst  into  an  overwhelm- 
ing fit  of  crying.  After  a  while  this  subsided, 
and  turning  to  me,  she  said,  laughing  through 
her  tears, 

"  I  suppose  you  choose  to  think  I  am  very 
foolish— but  one  can't  eipect  any  thing  better 

from  you." 

Foolish  ! — if  ever  Sully  was  completely  and 
unresistingly  taken  captive,  it  was  on  that  iden- 
tical occasion.  He  came  near,  then  and  there, 
making  a  downright  fool  of  himself. 

Kate's  story  was  soon  told.  She  bad  wan- 
dered into  the  deepest  wilds  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  becomiug  lost,  had  spent  the  night  in  tryiug 
to  find  the  path  homeward.  Morning  found  her 
as  thoroughly  lost  as  ever,  and  all  that  day  she 
had  waudnred  on  crying  until  she  unconsciously 
reached  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ball.  The  trees  on 
that  side,  however,  obscured  the  view,  and  she 
bad  abandoned  herself  to  despair. 

I  had  but  one  regret— that  I  was  not  in  tho 
valley  to  see  that  boufire  which  we  made  of  dead 
boughs  and  "  pine  tags."  Frank  said  it  reminded 
him  of  the  Scottish  beacons,  when  the  "red- 
cross"  streamed  along  the  border  to  alarm  the 
marches  of  Scotland. 

Sully  after  the  lapse  of  years,  sees  in  this  bon- 
fire a  nobler  and  more  elevated  poesy.  It  brought 
peace  to  au  old  man's  torn  and  bleeding  heart. 

XI. 

Frank's  mbrart. 

—Frank,  Jr.,  never  forgave  his  sister  and  my- 
self for  finding  Kate;  and  his  outrageous  con- 
duct on  that  occasion  proved  most  conclusively 
that  the  Angler's  daughter  had  made  a  conquest 
of  him  heart  and  soul.  The  Augler  thanked  us 
with  simple  dignity  and  disappeared  with  bis 
daughter  among  the  pines  towards  bis  lodge. 

On  the  next  day,  when  Frank  had  returned 
from  bis  moruing  ride,  I  remiuded  him  of  his 
promise  to  show  me  his  Library. 

"My  books,"  said  he,  "can  not  properly  he 
called  a  Library,  friend  Sully ;  though  I  believe 
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I  have  some  tolerably  rare  ami  important  works.  I  Princeton,  but  1 
Come  !  we  must  mount.    Tbe  machines,  tele-  ble  detail*." 
•cope  and  books  are  near  neighbors  " 

A  doaen  step*  found  ua  in  tbe  "Master  of  In- 
gle  wood's"  study — and  a  more  curious  apart- 
ment witb  its  machines,  fishing-rods,  guns  and 
long-stemmed  Indian  pipes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rows  of  antique  volumes,  never  gratified  the  sight 
of  a  rambler. 

— "Here,  Sully,"  said  Frank,  taking  down 
two  small  volumes,  "this  is  Hakluyt,  and  you 
observe  from  the  date — \5S2 — that  it  is  a  pretty 
old  work.    It  is  an  important  authority  in  our 


"Possibly.    But  I 


own  to  you,  Frank, 


—••Friend  Sully."  said  Frank,  mournfully, 
"you  are  a  type  of  the  new  generation — as  I 
am  of  the  antique  and  the  obsolete.  You  have 
a  Fruissart  in  your  midst  and  you  kuow  him 


XII. 

Alt  OLO- FASH  ION  KD  THINK  KR. 


— I  bear  at  this  moment  after  years  have  elaps- 
ed, Frank's  low,  sad  tones,  as  be  commented  on 
the  "old  things  aud  the  new." 

"  Friend  8ully,"  said  be.  "  they  tell  me  I  am 


tbat  this  way  of  employing  u  for  e,  and  adding  a  old-fashioned,  that  my  sentiments  are  those  of  a 


superfluous  e  to  every  other  word  is  a  bore  to  me." 

'•  Psbaw  !*'  laughed  Frank.  "  it  is  the  dust  on 
the  wine  bottle;— it  smacks  of  age." 

He  passed  on. 

"  Here  is  *  Purcbas  his  Pilgrims,' "  continued 
Frank,  "  and  I  often  revel  in  the  odd  stories  be 
has  narrated  in  this  old  folio.  It  savours,  like 
Hakluyt,  of  antiquity,  and  is  good  for  quiet  read- 
ing." 

What  beautiful  London  quarto  ia  tbat  ?" 
"  Keith  s.  Part  I,  of  our  history.    It  is  worth- 


"  Aud  this  ?" 

"  Beverly.  He  ia  chiefly  valuable  for  his  ac- 
count of  Indian  life  and  manuera.  These  are 
Burk's  volumes,  aud  he  would  have  finisbed  the 
work, but  for  an  unfortunate  pistol-ball:  and  that 
eld  octavo  ia  Stith." 

— "  1  think  I  have  seen  that  old  history." 

"It  is  a  morsel  for  the  literary  epicure.  Charles 
Lamb  never  saw  it; — tbat,  friend  Sully,  is  tbe 
•  True  travels,  adventures  and  observations  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  aud 
America.'  The  remarkable  work  of  a  remarka- 
ble mau." 

"  It  is  a  London  edition  ?" 

"No.  Printed  at  Richmond,  but  no  one  bought 
h.  Doubtless  the  4  True  travels'  has  erenow 
coated  many  a  trunk." 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  Virginia.  But  the  next  gen  - 
eration  will  right  all  this  !" 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders,  witb  an  expres- 
sion of  couoteuauce  tbat  spoke  volumes. 


Wythe's,  an  'Horatius,'  from  BaakerviJIe's  press, 


dead  generation,  which  tbe  present  race  of  men 
have  passed  in  their  theories  and  ideas,  long 
years  ago.  Be  it  so;  hut  to  those  old  ideas  I 
will  cling  while  tbe  breath  is  in  my  nostrils. 
True,  I  am  a  waif,  an  estray,  on  the  flood  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  out  of  place,  unfit  for  the 
times.  True,  I  am  of  the  Past." 
"In  what?" 

"In  everything.  Ah,  this  country  and  this 
age  are  so  far  from  the  freedom  they  boast,  that 
uuless  you  bow  to  the  majesty  of  Opinion,  your 
usefulness,  your  life  is  gone  For  what  are  the 
subjects  on  which  I  am  old-fashioned,  posse,  in 
my  ideas  f  I  think  that  the  Virginia  geutleman 
of  tbe  ancient  regime  is  superior  to  the  present 
race — in  all  things  nearly  superior." 

44  Then  you  approve  of  entails  and  baronial 
splendor  iu  our  Democratic  Virginia  J" 

"  God  forbid  !  There  I  am  never  understood. 
It  is  said  that  my  predilections  lucline  to  tbe  old 
colonial  generation  of  men,  with  their  powdered 
heads,  their  liveried  servants,  their  baronial  es- 
tates, and  above  all,  their  contempt  of  tbe  lower 
race  of  tneu — not  as  uoble  in  source  as  them- 
selves. Could  I  find  the  strongest  term  of  dislike, 
and  even  contempt,  I  should  apply  it  to  tbat  race, 
though  in  tbem  there  was  much  of  good.  No, 
Sully  !  My  ancestors  were  not  of  them ; — they 
fought  with  Bacon  against  Berkeley,  and  though 
they  drove  their  lumbering  cbariot-and-aix.  they 
were  altogether  a  different  race ;  they  never  op- 
pressed tbe  poor.  You  are  told  they  lived  on 
tbeir  farms  aud  visited  ouly  in  a  certain  circle  of 
society.    True ;  do  I  or  you  act  differently  ? 

"  Should  1  invite  the  rude  overseers,  and  un- 


co me  hitber  through  the  Bermuda  Isles,  and  there  educated  foreigners  who  have  settled  around  ate, 


an  old  work  containing  a  genuine  signature  of 
•P.Henry.  " 
"  Indeed." 

"  Here  ia  my  Froissart,  and  there,  near  'John- 
ston's Narrative,'  is  4  Kerrbeval's  History  of  the 
Valley.'    You  bave  read  him  ?" 

"A  copy,  you  will 


to  my  parties 


?  Not  at  all.  They 
circle,  not  in  mine— they  would  not 
accept  these  courtesies.  Just  so  iu  the  old  time. 
Tbe  true  Virginia  gentleman  lived  on  his  es- 
tate, was  kind  to  bis  dependents  and  tbe  poor, 
read  bis  'Arator,*  nod  •Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
and  talked  politics  over  bis  wine—God  wot, 
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they  have  many  now  got  none  to  talk  over. 

"  Well  another  race  came  to  this  honest,  be- 
nevolent, perhaps  a  little  exclusive  society — 
another  class  planted  themselves  near  them  ami 
said  to  them,  '  You  shall  not  drive  yonr  coach, 
drink  your  wine,  he  served  by  your  negroes  in 
peace  and  quiet,  for  we  have  no  chariot,  or  wine, 
or  negroes.'  That  is  what  they  said.  What  they 
did  was  different.  They  lived  closely  and  scraped 
together,  by  industry  and  parsimony,  a  sum  of 
money  which  they  very  kindly  lent  to  this  gene- 
rous, hospitable,  and  prodigal  race.  The  con- 
sequence 7  Why  forced  sales  for  cash,  change 
of  owners,  and  that  last  and  most  poignant  of 
torments  to  man,  poverty  after  riches,  and  not 
for  themselves  only,  but  their  tenderly- nurtured 
wives  and  daughters.  Ask  the  Tide-water  if 
this  is  not  true. 

"  Is  it  a  fiction  that  this  old  race  is  passing 
away  and  this  new  oue  coming  7  Is  it  a  fiction 
that  the  old  race  is  scouted  and  despised,  the  new 
race  all  that  is  great  and  powerful — 'energetic,' 
'enterprising,'  'miichty  V  Here  am  I  on  my  old 
ancestral  acres,  but  poor  enough,  living  in  peace 
and  quiet,  loved  by  my  servants,  known  to  abhor 
a  deliberate  wrung,  and  with  an  unkind  feeling 
toward  no  man  on  earth.  Well!  if  I  am  sold 
out  by  a  rich  overseer  to-morrow,  I  should  be 
'another  aristocrat  turned  adrift.'  Perhaps  in 
my  poverty,  with  Emily  and  Judith  and  Fanny, 
forced  to  work  in  an  obscure  hovel,  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Jones,  the  overseer,  would  honor  little 
Fanny  with  a  proposal  of  marriage;  and  should 


I  placed  my  eye  at  the  aperture,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  Blue  Ball  distinctly  made  out  the 
tall  Indian  figure  of  the  Angler,  leaning 
a  giant  pine,  near  the  spot  where  Kate  had 
found. 

-  What's  be  doing  ?" 

"May  be  returning  thanks,"  said  Frank, 
turning  the  glass  he  directed  it  towards  the 
sanutton. 

"There's  the  Fort  Mountain."  said  be;  "but 
we  bavn't  the  setting  sun,  and  you  can  hardly 
see  the  trees  on  it." 

"  What  a  poetical,  dreamy  looking  ridge!" 
'•  It  is  surrounded  by  a  colony  of  Dutchmen," 
said  Frank,  with  his  old  quaint  smile. 

"  By-tbe-bye.  Frank,  you  are  a  walking  cyclo- 
paedia of  tradition — tell  me  this  one  of  'Old 
Powel,'  which  I  have  beard  alluded  to." 

"It's  uot  worth  telling  or  bearing," said  Frank, 
lazily  stretching  himself  iu  the  sunshine,  "  but 
bere  it  is  as  I  have  beard  it. 

"  Old  Powel  was  a  Dutchman,  who  in  the 
ancient  colonial  times  came  and  settled  on  thia 
mountain,  or  rather  in  its  embrace;  for  it  clasps 
with  its  two  ramparts  a  rich  and  bloomiog  val- 
ley. He  was  not  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the 
Massanutton  was  then  the  great  war-path  of  the 
Delaware*,  but  lioldly  built  his  *  Fort,'  (as  the 
old  settlers  called  well  and  strongly  constructed 
houses,)  and  defied  tho  yelpings  and  hooting*  of 
these  night-bird  rascals.  The  pioneer  having 
appropriated  in  this  fearless  manner  the  rich  al- 
luvial of  the  valley,  and  owning  large 


I  refuse  this  tvhiskey-drinkiug.  unrefined,  coarse  to  the  west  of  the  mountaiu,  waxed 


admirer,  why  1  am  a  haughty  aristocrat.' 

"  Friend  Sully,  I  am  talking  at  random.  These 
modes  of  thinking  are  my  life— they  cannot  be 
changed.  Well,  the  result  of  all  7  Why  these 
men  are  successful  aud  in  tho  right.  They  will 
increase  aud  their  shadows  wax  so  large,  that 
this  poor  old  dying  race  will  be  huried  in  obscu- 
rity, a  scoff  and  a  by- word.  Wait  a  few  years 
aud  they  will  be  a  myth,  a  dream  !" 

XIII. 

OLO  POWKL  THE  COISF.a.  A  TaAnlTIO*  OF  THE 
FOaT  MOUNTAIN. 


wealthy  in  the  land. 

"  But  as  he  grew  richer,  Old  Powel  became 
more  grasping,  aud  it  was  soon  said,  that  on  a 
dark  and  stormy  night,  wbon  the  wind  moaned 
through  tbe  piues  of  the  Fort  Mountain  and  lathed 
the  winding  thread  of  Passage  Creek  intoibatn. 
a  blue  light  might  be  seen  in  the  recesses  of  tbe 
glen  where  old  Powel  and  His  Majesty  were  at 
work.  Tbe  fact  is,  he  had  had  an  interview  with 
the  Devil,  and  on  certain  well -understood  condi- 
tions had  engaged  bis  services. 

"  After  that,  old  Powel  became  a  coiucr  of 
the  genuine  '  Carolu*  III.  Dei  Gratia*' — Spanish 
dollars  in  a  word  ;  and  '  assisted  tbe  specie  cur- 
rency' to  such  au  enormous  extent,  that  it  wan 

in 


Frank  called  my  attention  to  many  other  hooks 
on  his  shelves,  relating  to  Virginia,  of  which  1 1  said  he  had  scraped  together 
remember  only  "Virginia  richly  and  truly  val-  the  whole  Valley  of  Virgiuia 
ued,"  "  Nova  Britannia,"  and  "  Virginia's  Cure, 
and  then  made  a  proposition  to  "go  aud  see  w  hat 
could  be  seen  through  the  glass." 

Frank  levelled  the  telescope  at  the  mountains, 
and  when  it  came  to  the  Blue  Ball's  turn,  he 
gazed  long  aud  attentively. 

"  What  do  you  see  7"  said  I. 

"  Look." 


"  It  was  an  elixir  vita  to  the  old  pioneer  to 
gaze  ou  his  golden  stores,  but  Caroluses  don't 
leogtheu  life,  and  Old  Powel,  iu  a  storm  of  wind 
oue  awful  night,  went  away  with  his  master  iu 
honest  fulfilment  of  bis  contract.  People  said 
he  bad  barrelled  up  his  gold  aud  buried  it,  and  a 
few  years  ago  two  Dutchmen  and  a  negro  were 
seen  busily  digging  where  they  had  seen  a  blue 
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lift ht  burning.  Iu  vaio !  Old  Powel  bad  bu- 
ried his  gold  too  deep  for  mortal  spade  to  reach. 

•»  Aod  now  the  place  is  haunted  :  to  this  day 
bis  apook  is  seen.  Those  who  dig  to  find  his  gold 
are  confounded  by  strange  sights,  and  the  urchin, 
ridiog  schoolward,  hurries  by  in  affright,  while 
the  foliage  is  agitated  by  unseeu  hands,  and  Pas- 
Rage  Creek  follows  him  with  indignant  murmurs; 
the  piues  moan  with  horror,  the  cannibal  buz- 
zards swoop  above  his  head  like  saturnine  guar- 
dians of  the  buried  treasure,  and  tbe  old  Kyd  of 
tbe  Valley  himself,  the  largest  and  tbe  boldest  of 
them  all,  looks  down  upon  tbe  intruder  with 
and  flashing  eyes.  You  have  it  all  5— 
is  the  tradition  of  tbe  Fort  Mountain." 
*•  A  diabolic  mixture  truly  of  the  grotesque, 
the  ludicrous  and  the  supernatural.'' 

•*  Yes.  Bat  yonder  comes  Tom  Barry  ;  and 
we  w  ill  descend,  friend  Sully,  to  meet  bim." 

- — Tom  Barry  came  to  accompany  the  girls, 
according  to  promise,  on  a  visit  to  "Green way 
Court"— tbe  old  residence  of  Lord  Fairfax.  This 
they  bad  never  seen,  partly  because  of  their  long 
absence  at  Boarding  School,  partly  from  that 
strangest  of  all  reasons  for  not  seeing  a  curiosity, 
that  they  lived  near  it.  A  prophet  is  no  prophet 
in  his  own  country,  and  a  "lion."  physical  or 
natural,  is  no  lion  in  his  native  county. 

Fanny  clapped  her  hands  and  cried  that  all 
should  go,  but— with  a  glance  at  Sully— that  Mr. 
Tom  Barry  should  be  her  especial  cavalier. 
— Certainly  she  shows  her  taste,  thought  Sully, 

kill  Arts 

XIV. 

GREtnwAt  COURT. 

Riding  through  a  fine  and  rich  country  of 
•welling  hills  and  blooming  meadows,  that  pleas- 
ant summer  party,  of  which  Sully  was  a  mem- 
ber, came  to  Green  way  Court. 

This  w  as,  in  days  gone  by,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  that  singular  nobleman  who,  ab- 
juring the  splendor  of  the  British  court,  came 
here,  amid  bis  immense  possessions,  to  indulge 
bis  passionate  love  of  tbe  chase  and  colonize 
the  wilderness.  He  was  lord  and  master  of  a 
great  portion  of  tbe  ancient  colooy  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  for  hie  grants  embraced  the  entire  re- 
gion between  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahan- 
nock, to  the  well  known  "  Fairfax  stone." 

He  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  to  this  valley,  when 
it  was  one  unliroken  forest,  (or  broken,  ss  the 
old  net  tiers  inform  usi  only  by  immense  prairie*,) 
engaged  surveyors  to  lay  off  the  land,  (among 
whom  was  a  youth,  George  YVashikotow,)  and 
having  built,  cleared,  and  lived  a  greater  hunter 
before  tbe  Lord  than  Nimrod  himself,  was  gath- 
ered in  coarse  of  time  to  bis  fathers.  He  sleeps 
Morgan  in  the  old  Lutheran  church. 


He  was  passionate,  but  generous  and  nolile, 
and  Frank  wrote  on  the  old  edifice,  which  his 
steward  occupied,  while  he  himself  dwelt  in  a 
cabin,  "God  rest  him."    Sully  wrote,  "Amen." 

Old  servants  of  the  family  still  lived  here,  aud 
one  old  woman  related  many  things  of  "my 
lord"  her  master.  He  was  generous,  she  said, 
as  the  air — would  throw  a  beggar  his  hat-full  of 
joes  (gold  coin,)  aud  none  counected  with  bis 
household  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  want. 

— Frank  tells  us  that  some  years  ago  $2.>0 
were  here  found  in  old  cob-coin — square  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  and  bearing  date 
as  far  back  as  1730.  Greenway  Court  re-echoed 
to  the  laughter  of  that  pleasant  summer  party, 
and  tbey  left  its  ancient  domain  to  visit  another 
relic  of  tbe  Past — Saratoga. 

Near  Millwood  a  girth  broke,  and  Sully  to  this 
day  sees  the  picture  of  a  youug  girl,  with  laugh- 
ing face  and  auburn  curls,  leaning  on  a  moss- 
clad  rock,  beside  a  clear  stream  fringed  with 
grass  and  flowers.  He  held  in  bis  band  a  little 
(dipper,  which  the  run  had  wetted,  aud  tbe  party 
laughed  at  his  awkward  dreamy  air. 

Fanny  took  it  from  his  hand,  aod  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Tom  Barry  re-mounted;  but  once 
more  with  a  glance  at  bim.    O,  purblind  Sully! 


XV. 

THE  AffOLER's  VIOLIIf. 

— That  evening  Frank,  Jr.,  burst  into  the 
dining-room,  crammed  to  the  muzzle  with  indig- 
nation, and  every  particular  hair  of  his  yellow 
locks  standing  on  end  npon  his  head.  Behind 
him  in  perspective  was  little  Kate  crying  pite- 
ously. 

Frank,  Jr.,  immediately  exclaimed  that  tbe 
rascal  of  a  sheriff  had  come  to  sell  out  Wat  Tyr- 
ril.  and  appealed  to  the  whole  company  to  know 
if  it  wasn't  shameful  to  treat  a  mau  in  that  w  ay, 
who  would'nt  ask  favor  or  complain  ? 

Kate  had  indeed  come  up  without  tbe  An- 
gler's knowledge,  and  that  child  of  the  wilder- 
ness was  indeed  too  proud  to  ask  assistance. 

Frank  and  the  whole  party,  girls  and  all,  im- 
mediately set  out  for  the  Island. 

On  arriving  opposite  the  Angler's  lodge,  a 
mournful  sight  was  before  their  eyes.  Tbe  old 
hunter's  effects,  bag  and  baggage,  were  bundled 
out  aud  scattered  broadcast  over  tbe  ground, 
while  be  himself  sat  forlornly  on  a  rock  at  some 
distance  playing  "Lucy  Neal"  for  the  last  time 
on  his  violin,  which  must  go  with  the  rest.  The 
myrmidons  of  the  sheriff  meanwhile  were  sack- 
ing tbe  old  cabin  and  scattering  its  contents  over 
tbe  beach. 

The  party  with  Kate  crossed  in  the  canoe  ; 
tbe  Angler  taking  no  notice  of  us  yet.    At  last 
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be  rose,  and  coming  toward*  us,  bowed  and  said, 
as  he  placed  bia  6ddle  on  a  pile  of  nets, 

"It's  all  over,  squire;  my  fiddle  which  1  never 
thought  would  leave  me  must  go  with  the  rest, 
and  we  are  turned  out  at  last." 

Fauuy'e  pity  threw  Sully's  in  the  shade. 

"  Poor  Wat !  They  shall  not  take  Kate  tbongh. 
She  shall  go  with  me,"  said  Fanny,  putting  her 
arms  arouud  the  child. 

"  Better  than  that,"  said  Sully;  "  they  shall  not 
•ell  out  the  Angler." 

Of  course  not,"  said  Frank,  calmly,  "  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  Friend  Smith,  what  is  the 
amount  due?" 

"  Fifty-nine  dollars,  sir." 

"A  mere  uothing,"  said  Frank,  coolly,  but  the 
Angler  was  not  to  be  tricked  in  that  way. 

"  Squire,"  said  be,  "  1  cau't  take  the  money, 
for  I  couldn't  repay  it." 

"  Pshaw  !  frieud  Wat,  it's  small." 

"  Squire  I  am  poor,  but  I'm  honest." 

Frauk  looked  worried,  theu  thoughtful;  at  last, 
taking  the  hunter  by  the  button, 

"  Augler,"  said  be,  "have  you  not  been  to  the 
western  country  ?" 

"  Yes.  Squire." 

"Taken  by  the  Indians  and  kept  captive  7" 

"Seven  mortal  months,  Squire,  and  suffered 
like  a  Christian  man.    But  what  of  that?" 

"  Why,  you  can  pay  me  again." 

"  Squire,  I  don't  understand  !" 

"  Friend  Smith,  come  to  Iuglewood  to-mor- 
row, and  I  will  discbarge  this  claim.  Now,  An- 
gler," said  Frank,  when  the  men  of  law  had  de- 
parted in  their  boat,  "sit  down  some  day  and 
dictate  to  frieud  Sully  here,  who  is  a  literary 
man,  the  particulars  of  your  sufferings  and  ad- 


*•  For  what.  Squire?" 

"Why  to  print  them,  Angler.  You'll  be  his- 
tory— history,  do  you  hear  T" 

—And  with  the  sound  of  the  Angler's  fiddle 
roaring  joyously  in  our  ears,  to  the  iuspiriting  air 
of  "  Killecraokie,"  we  departed,  while  little  Kate 
was  sitting  down  crying  for  joy,  and  Fanny  was 
taking  to  herself  publicly  all  the  glory  and  honor 
of  our  united  achievemeut  in  freeing  "  Angler's 
Rest"  from  jeopardy. 

XVI. 

DEPARTURE. 

It  was  not  Sully's  fault  that  that  day  the  canoe 
upset  and  emptied  its  fair  burden  iu  the  Shenan- 
doah, whence  they  were  extricated  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thorough  wetting,  and  in  woful  plight. 
But  he  rescued  Fauny  from  imminent  danger, 
and  she  might,  (be  thought,)  instead  of  shyly 
avoiding  him,  have  leaned  upon  bis  arm  in  pref- 


erence to  Tom  Barry's.  Iuglewood  was  no  lon- 
ger a  place  for  bis  peace  of  mind. 

departure;  and  a  great  sensation,  (bia 
whispered,)  was  caused  thereby. 


but  Fauny,  were  showered  on  bis  devoted  ! 
No .'  He  was  determined.  "  He  had  business 
of  importance ;  be  could  not  pleasure  always ; 
he  must  go."  Faony  did  not  say,  "  Remain," 
or  he  could  not  have  left  them. 

Alas  !  those  much  looked  for  words  of  entreaty 
were  never  uttered  ;  and  as  a  louger  stay  would 
bring  but  uuhappineea  to  him.  he  one  morning 
mounted  his  little  horse,  bade  them  all  a  mourn- 
ful adieu,  (Fanny  last,)  and  with  many  backward 
looks  for  a  relenting  glance,  took  bis  way  through 
the  great  valley  slowly  toward  the  south,  wiih 
the  leaves  and  the  wind  following  him  with  their 
"multitudinous  laughter,"  and  whispering,  "No 


more— uo  more  : 


XVII. 


One  day  Sully  stood  on  the  portico  of  the 
Capitol  with  two  letters  in  his  band  :  one  from  a 
lawyer  of  the  West,  relating  to  his  great  wasto- 
laud  possessions,  and  demanding  his  presence 
there ;  the  other  in  these  words  from  Frank : 

— "Come,  Sully!  your  Christmas  should  not 
drag  by  in  the  city,  amid  brick  and  glare  and  an- 
noyance. Come  to  Iuglewood,  where  a  Mazing 
fire  of  logs  awaits  you,  and  old-fashioned  coun- 
try laughter." 

So  I  went,  and  on  a  coot,  clear  day  of  winter, 
I  met  at  the  Iuglewood  road  the  whole  family 
come  to  welcome  me.  There  they  w« 
Emily,  Judith,  Fanny,  and  Frank.  Jr., 
bed-time  Sully's  arm  had  no  rest. 

Next  morning  wbeu  Frnnk,  as  usual,  (before 
his  daily  ride  over  his  farm,)  was  lounging  with 
his  pipe  oo  the  portico,  winching  the  snow -birds 
and  settiug  the  negroes  about  the  bouse  to  their 
tanks,  1  was  let  into  the  news  of  the  country- 
side. 

"  They're  going  to  have  a  i 
frieud  Sully,"  said  Frauk. 
My  heart  sank. 
"  Who  ?"  said  I. 

"Why  Tom  Barry,"  said  Frank 
been  in  love  with  her  so  long,  that  I  really  think 
he  deserves  her.  Then  she's  a  good  girl.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"  Excellent,"  murmured  Sully. 

"  And  so  sensible  a  little  chit  in  spite  of  all." 

"  Very  sensible." 

"  I  bope  they'll  be  happy." 

"And  I — sincerely." 


he  has 
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-Tom's  a  light  fellow,  but  rigbt-tbiuking  » 
"Ye*. » 

**  And  I  have  no  doubt  she'll  make  him  an  ex- 
cellent wife." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Sully. 

"The  marriage,  friend  Sully,  will  take  place 
in  a  week,  they  tell  me,  (/  don't  meddle  with 
\ these  matters.)  and  that  will  bring  us  to  Christ- 
ina*.   Well  have  a  jolly  time,  my  youngster." 

*•  No  doubt.  By-the-bye,  Frank,  when  does 
the  stage  pass  west  again?" 

-  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

•*  I  must  set  out  to-morrow  if  it  passes." 

••To-morrow?  you  surely  jest !" 

"Business  in  the  West  about  the  lands — busi- 
ness! You  know  the  inexorable  word,  friend 
Frank." 

"  Pshaw !  No  business  shall  take  you  from 
Ingle  wood  in  that  way  !" 

And  so  Frank  went  on  urging,  but  I  was  de- 
in  my  purpose.  See  Fauny  married 
my  eyes !  I  could  not. 
Frauk  set  out  on  his  morning  ride  promising 
to  return  iu  an  hour,  and  I  clapped  on  my  bat, 
folded  my  arms  and  took  my  way  through  the 
pines  to  see  the  Angler  once  more  at  bis  island 
lodge. 

— Forlorn  Sully!  bow  could  you  be  happy  in 
that  quiet  country-house,  when  in  your  own 
bosom  was  your  misery.  You  bad  committed 
that  unpardouable  crime  in  a  youth  of  sense, 
drawn  on  tbc  bank  of  Love  without  a  fuud  to 


And  honest  Wat  Tyrril  with  his  monotonous 
Indian  intonation,  read  aloud  a  description  of  a 
summer's  ramble  on  a  country  brook-side. 

"That  life  is  a  greater  than  the  life  of  cities, 
friend  Wat."  said  Sully. 

"  Yes.  Squire,  and  for  why  ?" 

"Tell  me." 

"  God  is  plainer  and  nearer  all  around  us  in 
the  mountains,"  said  Wat,  solemnly,  "you  can't 
see  his  face  in  the  city.  Here  you  find  him  in 
the  woods,  in  the  river,  and  in  the  Ridge.  Ho  is 
all  around  you." 

"  True,  Angler.    Your'a  is  the  genuine  creed." 

— And  while  he  was  speaking,  Kate  entered 
and  flushed  and  started  like  a  timid  fawn  at  see- 
'  ing  a  stranger;  but  Sully  and  she  were  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  soon  they  were  talking  costly, 
for  be  loved  from  bis  own  childhood  the  pure  and 
unsullied  hearts  of  children,  more  than  the  sche- 
ming and  worldly-wise  of  older  persons. 

The  Angler  wished  him  to  go  and  angle  with 
him  in  a  favorite  spot  of  his,  but  be  was  in  too 
sad  a  mood,  and  slowly  turned  towards  home. 
[  Kate  sat  in  the  stern,  while  he  shot  the  little 
canoe  across,  and  he  thought  she  did  not  look  at 
bim. 

On  the  shore  was  Frank,  Jr.,  pretending  to  be 
angling,  lazily  on  a  bank,  while  bis  eyes  wan- 
dered ever  and  anon  to  the  boat  and  the  lodge. 

Foolish,  ridiculous  Frank !  Have  you  no  eyes 
for  aught  save  the  cottage-beauty  in  her  little  hat 
of  straw !  But  such  is  youth;  and  Sully— is  As 
neither  foolish  nor  ridiculous? 


XVIII. 

THE  AlfOLKR's  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  woods  wore  that  clear  aud  bare  aspect, 
which  the  glorious  sun  of  the  winter- Indian-turn- 
aaer  renders  so  plain.  There  is  no  other  name 
so  appropriate  for  this  breath  of  August,  the  an- 
cient "nurse  of  the  Halcyon,"  in  the  midst  of  ice 
and  snow. 

The  Angler  was  in  his  lodge  reading  a  book 
which  Fanny  had  brought  him,  he  said,  on  the 
day  before,  as  bis  Christmas  present,  with  his  own 
same,  "  Walter  Tyrril,"  written  on  a  blank  leaf 
iu  her  own  fair  hand.  Sully  looked  at  it  mourn- 
fully. It  was  "Izaak  Walton's  Complete  An- 
gler." and  Wat  Tyrril  read  it  with  the  zest  of  a 
proficient  in  the  joyous  art. 

"  Squire,"  said  he  to  Sully,  "  this  is  a  wi/book 
that  happened  in  earnest.  What  sport  old  Izaak 
might  have  had  with  me  here  on  the  quiet  Shen- 
andoah, in  these  dark  pools  and  eddies,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Ridge!" 

"  He  never  had  its  equal  in  England,  Wat." 

"But  what  he  bad  he  has  written  about  as  1 
could  never  write.  Squire — never." 


In  the  woods,  bathed  in  the  clear,  golden  sun- 
light, Fanny  was  rambling  without  an  object; 
for  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  her 
fingers  idly  played  with  the  string  of  her  bonnet, 
whose  removal  left  her  beautiful  fair  hair  to  float 
upon  the  wind.    On  seeing  Sully  she  started. 
"  Oh,  you  are  down  here,  are  you  ?" 
"  As  you  see,  fair  cousin." 
M  And  what  were  you  thinking  of?" 
Solly  was  desperate. 
"  Of  a  marriage,"  he  said,  mournfully. 
Fanny's  laugh  was  a  most  musical  laugh. 
"  Won't  we  have  a  gay  time  ?"  said  i 
"  No  doubt,"  replied  Sully. 
"  Then  Tom  is  such  a  fine  fellow." 
"I  have  no  doubt  you  tbiuk  so," 
poor  Sully. 

"  He  bas  a  rising  practice  too." 
»  Has  he?" 

"  Aud  altogether  is  a  most  '  eligible  match,"* 
said  Fanny,  laughing ;  "  don't  you  think  so  ?** 
"Very." 
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"I  always  thought  they  were  suited  to  each 
other — they  are  so  contrary." 
»  Who  ?'*  said  Sully,  starting. 
"Why  Tom  and  sister  Judith." 
Sully  caught  her  hand. 

"  And  Tom  Barry  is  not  to  be  married  to  

is  to  marry  Judith?" 

"  Certainly ;  didn't  you  know  it  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Sully,  laughing  with  the  lightest 
heart  under  heaven,  "I  thought  Tom  wan  to 
marry  you." 

"  We* !" 

Sully  never  heard  such  a  ringing,  rippling 
laugh. 

Marry  me  ?    Tom  Barry  !" 

Perhaps  this  time  it  was  to  bide  a  little  confu- 
sion and  a  rising  blush. 

"  Ah,  Fanny,  do  you  recollect  last  summer  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  a  tremor. 

»•  You  did  not  like  Tom 
Sully  once,  dear  Fanny  ?" 

"Never!" 

What  a  golden,  roseate  blush  ! 


Oh,  wort]  of  meaning  strong,  and  strange,  and  deep, 
Born  high  in  heaven  and  finding  d«nth  on  earth, 
Shall  we  not  know  thee  'till  our  bodies  sleep, 
«*  Ah,  Fanny,  in  spite  of  all,  those  were  happy  1  Or  when  the  auul  new-plumed  hath  angel  birth. 


his  which  reflects  in  its  blue  depths  more  plainly 
than  any  memory  the  incidents  here  traced  ; — 
and  a  touch  is  on  his  hand  which  long  ago.  in 
the  leafless  wood,  made  his  pulse  throb  with  a 
dreamy  and  passionate  joy. 

As  they  wandered  hand  in-hand  through  that 
old  dim  forest,  near  that  winding  stream,  will 
they  wander  through  the  light  and  shadow  of  the 
world,  mod  along  the  murmuring  river  of  Time 
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days;  were  they  not?"  said  Sully  thoughtfully. 

—And  they  wandered  on  through  the  wood- 
land and  the  golden  sunshine  hand-in-hand — to 
wauder  thus  upon  the  shore  of  Time  forever. 

XX. 

SL'LLT  LATS  DOWN  HIS  PEX. 

Never  did  Inglewood  rejoice  so  through  all  its 
borders,  as  on  that  happy  and  merry  Christmas 
— never  did  the  shouts  of  "No*!,  Noel!"  in  tbe 
olden  time  so  ring  through  the  shaking  rafters, 
as  throughout  that  broad  domain  the  bursts  of 
merriment  and  full-hearted  laughter.  To  tell  of 
the  joy,  the  uproar,  the  assembling  of  friends 
from  far  and  near,  with  the  noise  of  wheels  and 
hoofs  on  tbe  frosty  ground,  would  be  but  a  vain 
attempt.  These  things  could  not  be  depicted, 
and  Sully  lays  down  his  pen. 

Before  him  rise  the  eternal  mountains,  and 
yonder  hawk  looks  down  from  his  eyrie-oak  on 
the  dim  windings  of  a  uoble  river.  All  is  beau- 
tiful and  bright,  and  the  heart  is  dimmed  with 
the  glories  of  the  scene  framing  its  olden  memo- 
ries. But  Sully's  thoughts  are  neither  of  the 
mountains,  nor  the  river,  nor  the  white  clouds 
trailing  over  verdant  meadows  their  mighty  sha- 
dows, nor  yet  of  the  golden  past. 

As  he  raises  his  eye  from  the  sheet,  where  he 
has  jotted  down  these  rambling  and  disconnected 
memories  of  that  bygone  time,  his  glance  falls, 
behind  his  shoulder,  ou  a  rosy  face  framed  in 
auburn  curls,  which  speaks  to  him  in  every  linea- 
ment and  expression  of  that  happy  and  joyous 
past,  more  clearly  than  all  else ;— an  eye  meets 


Oil,  gentle,  gentle  Real  T 


Dost  thou  not  whimper  to  the  happy  child. 
And  in  hi*  dreams  bright  forms  of  beauty 
A*  clothed  with  spirit  pure  and  undefined, 
He  sleeps  within  a  mother's  close  embrace, 

Oh,  tw 


Rest? 


Or  to  the  toil-worn  man,  world  weary,  filled 
With  shattered  aims  and  bending  to  the  earth, 
Say — are  his  yearnings  by  thine  influence  stilled, 
And  changed  to  hopes  of  higher, 

Oh, 


Is  there  no  blest  Cimmerian  cave  of  Sleep, 
Where  in  tbe  gloom  the  Lethe  murmurs  song. 
While  deep  fbrgetfulneas  each  sense  may  steep, 
And  Uiou  on  zephyr*'  wings  dost  Dost  along, 

Oh,  visionary  Rest  f 

When  human  Love  with  gentle,  winning  power 
By  poets  sung  earth-wide  in  strains  divine. 
Makes  for  the  heart  one  blissful,  perfect  hour, 
isuull  we  not  call  this  gift  ecstatic  (Mint, 

Oh,  sweet, 


ling  Rest  1 

I  ask  like  one  who  in  the  lonely  night 
Calls  wildly  to  tbe  cold  unanawering  star, 
Or  £U7-ing  nt  the  moon's  pale,  tranquil  light. 
Yearns  for  o  home  within  her  depths  afar, 

Oh,  well  beloved  R«et. 


Come,  come,  let  but  the  shadow  of  thy 
I  pen  my  heart  oue  earnest  moment  lull,— 
Thou  comett  not,  and  these  aspirings  bring 
No  hope  that  thou  wilt  answer  to  mv  cull, 

Oh,  holy, 


Pure  child,  worn  man,  ah,  neither  dost  tbou  bless, 
And  Somnus'  black-plumed  couch  can  win  thee  not. 
No  form  tbou  holdest  in  thy  charmed  caress, 
Thou  visitest  nor  high,  nor  humble  spot, 

Oh,  perfect,  perfect  Rest ! 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  VIRGINIA. 


BT  J.  MORTIMER  KILGOtJ  R. 

Farewell  to  llicc.  Virginia, 

But  now  before  I  go, 
My  Lyre  would  breathe  a  parting  strain. 

Whilst  burning  tear-drops  flow ; 
As  joyous  scenes  of  happy  hours 

Come  trooping  from  the  past. 
O'er  which,  in  vain,  oblivion 

Ju  murky  veil  would  cost. 

Farewell  to  thee,  Virginia ! 

'Twere  vain  for  me  to  tell 
The  sad  emotions  of  my  soul, 

As  thai  wild  word,  farewell, 
Bursts  from  its  inmost  depths,  to  bring 

A  mournful  echo  buck  ; 
As  memory  kad*  my  sinking  heart 

Adown  youth's  failed  track. 

Ob  never  mora,  perhaps,  amid 

Thy  mountain  crags  I'll  roam, 
Or  muse  in  silent  ecstasy, 

\\  here  silver  cascades  foam. 
As  dashing  from  their  rocky  beds, 

Into  the  laughing  streams, 
They  seem  to  weave,  in  sparkling  spray, 

I  go  from  tbee,  Virginia, 

But  oh,  I  leave  behind, 
Fond  hearts,  around  whose  tendcrest  chords. 

My  memory  is  entwined! 
Each  summer  breeze,  the  scent  of  flowers, 

Far  on  its  bosom  bears ; 
Thus  Love  will  ever  bring  to  me, 

Their  kindly  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Farewell  to  thee,  Virginia ; 

Oh  I  have  loved  thee  long, 
And  would  that  1  could  now  embalm, 

Thy  sacred  name,  in  song, 
Which  would  convey,  to  other  times, 

The  brightness  which  has  shed 
A  halo  o'er  thy  hills,  und  plains. 

Land  of  the  mighty  dead! 

Yes— to  thy  children— thou  hast  given 
A  noble  heritage — 

All  gorgeous  with  the  glory, 
Of  Hero,  Patriot,  Sage ! 

A  shining  cluster  !— yet  enough 
Would  he  the  name  of  one, 

To  make  thee,  brightest  star  of  earth- 
Mother  of  Washington  !— 


Thy  mountains  raise  aloft  to  Heaven 

The  glory  of  thy  name ; 
Thy  rivers— dashing  onward — speak 

Thy  never-dying  fame,— 
Thy  generous  sons  and  daughters, 

Upon  their  hearts  still  bear, 
The  impress  which  thy  history 

Has  fixed  forever  there. 

Vot.  XVII-30 


Farowell  to  thee,  Virginia, — 

This  simple  parting  strain, 
Is  ull  that  I  can  give  thee  now, 

But  I  will  come,  again 
To  make  my  home  with  thee, 

Thy  flowers  above  me  then  shall  bloom, 
And  thy  mountains,  oh  Virginia, 

Shall  guard  my  lowly  tomb! 

Stony  Point,  Virginia. 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

All  should  be  prophets  to  themselves;  foresee 
Their  future  fate;  their  future  fate  foretaste : 
This  art  would  waste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  thought  of  death  alone  (be  fear  destroys; 
A  disaffection  to  that  precious  thought 
Is  more  than  midnight  darkness  on  the  souL 
Which  sleeps  beneath  it,  on  a  precipice, 
Pull' 


Mr.  Seidell  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  the  sad- 
den death  of  poor  Williams  had  not  only  shocked, 
but  distressed  him ;  all  the  days  of  their  early 
friendship,  the  hours  of  careless  gaiety  and  good 
fellowship  they  had  enjoyed  together,  the  scene* 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged— his  looks,  hie 
words,  his  tone,  when  they  parted  for  the  last 
time,  recurred  to  his  memory;  so  many  early 
associations  and  recoliectious  were  conuected 
exclusively  with  the  frieud  of  his  youth,  that  it 
made  him  (eel  as  if  a  portion  of  his  own  life  had 
been  taken  away  with  him,  and  the  fearful  sud- 
denness of  this  event  made  bim  realize  deeply, 
"  that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  die."  lie  would 
fain  have  recalled  some  expression  of  bis  de- 
parted friend,  which  showed  that  his  thoughts 
ever  dwelt  with  interest  on  any  subject  conuected 
with  bis  immortal  weal— some  action  that  could 
be  traced  with  any  probability  to  religious  mo- 
tives, but  nothing  recurred  to  bis  recollection. 
Indeed,  be  now  remembered,  with  far  more  pain 
than  it  bad  given  bim  at  the  time  the  conversa- 
tion occurred,  that  when  he  last  saw  him,  Mr. 
Williams  bad  made  several  speeches,  that  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  was  infected  with  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  French  philosophy,  though  ho 
made  no  open  avowal  of  infidelity. 

Aud  then,  too,  though  Mr.  Selden  was  emi- 
nently generous  and  liberal  in  all  his  feelings,  he 
could  not  think  of  the  possiblo  consequences  that 
might  follow  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  if,  as 
Dr.  Irving  intimated,  be  had  left  his  affairs  in 
great  disorder,  without  sentiments  of  regret 
and  self-reproach.    If  the  consequences  of  his 
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imprudence  could  full  on  himself  alone,  he  should 
meet  iheui  with  comparative  indifference,  but  he 
could  not  without  great  pain  be  the  cause  of  pri- 
vations and  embarrassments  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  this  too,  without  even  the  comfort  of 
reflecting  that  he  bad  really  benefitted  the  family 
of  his  friend  by  these  sacrifices.  Then  a  visit  to 
a  house  of  mourning,  whcu  he  had  no  consola- 
tion to  offer,  under  such  peculiarly  distressing 
circumstances,  was  very  oppressive  to  his  mind; 
thick  coming  evils  clouded  his  imagination,  and 
he  felt  for  a  time  almost  overwhelmed. 

Mrs.  Selden  conjectured  truly  as  to  the  train 
of  thought  that  was  passing  through  her  hus- 
band's miud,  aud  the  feeliugs  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  and  sought  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
skill  to  fortify  bis  mind  aud  cheer  his  spirits.  She 
answered  bis  thoughts  rather  than  his  words, 
and  by  meeting  the  threatening  evil  bravely,  and 
speakiug  opeuly  and  cheerfully  of  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  might  arise 
from  his  liabilities  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  she  thought  they  ought  to  meet  them, 
and  by  the  more  than  usual  gentleness  and  ten- 
derness of  her  words  and  manner,  greatly  com- 
forted and  sustained  him.  Happy  the  man  who 
has  such  a  wife  as  Mary  Selden ;  thrice  happy 
if  he  has  the  wisdom  to  appreciate  the  treasure 
he  possesses!  Mr.  Selden  had  supposed  that 
he  understood  the  whole  worth  of  his  wife's  char- 
acter, but  was  convinced  now  that  he  had  uever 
fully  appreciated  it  before.  And  in  this  be  was 
right,  for  no  character  has  been  fully  proved  until 
it  has  been  triad  by  the  touchstone  of  adver- 
aity. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  cold;  every  object 
was  covered  with  a  dazzling  sheet  of  snow,  and 
the  prospect  out  was  anything  but  inviting  for  a 
journey  of  three  days  over  bad  roads,  and  a  river 
to  crorfs,  and  nothing  in  prospect  but  a  termina- 
tion to  it.  more  melancholy  than  the  journey 
itself.  Mr.  Selden  was  much  gratified  at  Regi- 
nald's proposing  to  accompany  him;  it  would  be 
the  greatest  imaginable  relief  to  have  some  one 
with  him  who  would  take  all  the  most  trouble- 
some part  of  settling  up  complicated  and  difficult 
accounts  off  his  hands,  and  he  considered  the 
offer  too  as  a  strong  proof  of  Reginald's  desire 
to  oblige  him,  as  he  knew  that  he  entertained  a 
peculiar  horror  for  funeral  occasions  and  visits  of 
condolence. 

Their  journey  was  dreary  and  tedious,  but 
Reginald  made  a  much  better  travelling  com- 
panion than  Mr.  Selden  bad  anticipated;  he 
seemed  generally  awake  to  things  around  bim, 
attentive  to  his  father's  little  wants,  and  evidently 
desirous  to  entertain  him.  Such  exertions  were 
•o  unusual  from  Reginald,  that  Mr.  Selden  guess- 
ad  at  the  nature  of  the  motives  which  actuated 


him,  and  touched  by  this  evidence  of  his  son's 
generous  affection,  be  relieved  himself  in  some 
measure  of  the  burthen  that  oppressed  bis  heart, 
by  expressing  to  him  his  apprehensions  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  liabilities  for  Mr.  Williams,  the 
consequences  of  which,  he  said,  he  feared  greatly 
more  for  bis  family  than  for  himself.  He  was 
relieved  to  find  that  Reginald  listened  without 
surprise  or  dismay,  and  seemed  quite  prepared 
to  meet  any  losses  which  might  come  upon  them 
with  a  brave  and  cheerful  spirit. 

As  the  carriage  approached  Oak  Hill,  Mr. 
Selden's  heart  sank  within  bim;  the  recollection 
of  his  old  friend,  his  hearty  greeting,  bis  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  his  merry  laugh,  came  back 
uubiddeu  with  all  the  vividuess  of  life,  contrast- 
ing painfully  with  the  reality  of  his  melancholy 
fate,  tbe  proofs  of  which  he  was  so  soon  to  wit- 
ness. Everything  about  the  house  and  grounds 
bore  the  impress  of  their  late  owner's  character 
ami  habits— the  love  of  style,  of  display ;  the 
fickleness,  the  want  of  consistency,  of  minute 
and  patient iuduatry,  which  had  marked  his  course 
through  life. 

A  highly  ornamented  gateway  opened  into  the 
grounds  which  surrounded  tho  mansion,  and  a 
porter's  lodge  stood  uear  it,  but  uo  porter  was  to 
be  found.  After  sundry  bawlings  and  remon- 
strances, half  coaxing,  half  angry,  to  a  black 
child,  who  was  peeping  through  a  broken  win- 
dow at  tbe  carriage,  old  Thomas  was  compelled 
to  dismount  to  open  the  gate,  as  it  was  out  of 
order,  and  opened  with  much  difficulty.  An  ex- 
peusive  inclosure,  which  surrounded  the  grounds, 
was  broken  dowu  in  several  places,  and  botched 
up  with  poles  or  rails  of  the  rudest  description. 
Noble  oaks,  "  tbe  monarcbs  of  the  woods,"  had 
beeu  felled  to  give  way  to  spruce  Lombardy 
poplars,  and  ill-thriven  Pride-of-China  trees.  A 
variety,  too,  of  short  ornamental  hedges  placed 
about  tbe  grounds  without  any  apparent  regard 
to  use  or  propriety,  produced  a  very  unpleasant 
and  formal  effect. 

Mr.  Williams  had  designed  and  partly  execu- 
ted large  aud  expensive  additions  to  his  bouse — 
originally  a  substantial  brick  building  in  a  square 
form  :  be  bad  wished  to  modernize  it,  and  give  it 
a  more  stylish  air;  but  nothing  had  been  com- 
pleted, so  that  there  was  an  incongruity  and  want 
'  of  finish  about  tbe  whole,  which  produced  an  ab- 
solutely ludicrous  effect,  when  beheld  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Selden  was,  however,  in  no  humor 
to  receive  ludicrous  irapressious;  all  spoke  to  him 
of  death,  of  change,  of  the  vanity  of  human  life 
and  wishes. 

Dr.  Irving  and  Edward  Williams,  who  were 
i  standing  in  tbe  portico  to  await  the  entrance  of 
their  guests,  received  them  with  that  sort  of  sub- 
I  dued  welcome  which  befits  the  house  of  mourn- 
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iog,  bat  there  were  no  traces  of  severe  mental 
en ffering  visible  in  the  facee  of  either  gentleman. 
Edward  Williams  had  a  face  and  figure,  which 
at  the  firet  glance  always  struck  the  beholder  ns 
almost  faultless,  but  his  face  was  so  destitute  of 
character,  that  you  would  as  soon  contemplate  a 
handsome  piece  of  furniture,  with  an  expecta- 
tion of  interest  or  variety  of  expression,  as  his 
countenance.  Mr.  Selden  had  not  seen  him  be- 
fore for  many  years ;  and  be  perceived  at  the 
first  glance,  that  he  was  but  a  broken  reed  for  a 
rained  family  to  lean  upon. 

The  impression  produced  by  tbe  manner  and 
appearance  of  Dr.  Irving  was  still  less  favorable 
than  that  made  by  Edward.  He  was  about  the 
middle  height,  but  from  the  effect  of  a  very  portly 
figure,  appeared  to  be  rather  beneath  tbe  middle 
stature ;  ho  held  his  bead,  however,  thrown  back 
as  if  to  make  tbe  most  of  himself,  and  bis  very 
step  denoted  the  self-sufficiency  which  charac- 
terized his  whole  appearance.  The  room  into 
which  be  ushered  Mr.  Selden  and  Reginald,  with 
an  emphatic  wave  of  the  hand,  was  of  ample 
proportions  and  expensively  furnished,  but  tbe 
want  of  neatness  and  care  was  so  visible,  as  to 
produce  an  immediate  sense  of  discomfort,  a  sort 
of  Castle  Rackrent,  or  Headlong  Hail  impres- 
sion. The  heavy  silk  fringe  on  tbe  curtains  was 
torn  in  various  places,  the  rich  chair  covers  put 
on  awry  and  visibly  soiled,  the  Brussels  carpet 
stained,  and  there  was  a  want  of  arrangement  in 
all  tbe  furniture,  which  made  every  thing  look  as 
if  it  were  in  tbe  w;iy  of  something  else;  but 
worst  of  all,  for  tbe  comfort  of  the  guests,  damped 
and  chilled  to  the  heart's  core,  some  wet  logs 
smouldered  in  the  fire-place,  making  one  of  those 
black  fires,  which  would  he  sufficient  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  tbe  most  cheerful  company. 

"  Cold  comfort,  gentlemen,  I  regret  to  see," 
said  Dr.  Irving,  in  a  slow  and  measured  toue. 
giving  not  only  to  every  syllable,  but  to  every 
letter,  its  utmost  length ;  "  I  was  engaged  in 
another  apartment,  looking  over  some  rather  im- 
portant papers  at  the  time  of  your  arrival,  and 
was  not  aware  of  the  uncomfortable  situation  of 
the  fire." 

He  cast  a  look  upon  Edward  Williams,  who 
taking  the  bint,  exerted  himself  so  far  as  to  go  to 
the  kitchen,  for  he  knew  that  ringing  a  bell  would 
be  worse  than  useless  in  such  a  case  as  this,  in 
pursuit  of  tbe  delinquent. 

"  Sam,  you  little  rascal,  bring  some  dry  wood 
into  the  drawing  room  immediately;  you  most 
have  taken  logs  out  of  tbe  swamp  to  put  in  the 
the  fire." 

Tbe  cook,  who  was  pausing  from  the  labors 
dire,  which  she  had  been  carrying  on,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  approaching  funeral  occasion,  came 
slowly  out  of  the  kitchen,  with  tbe  air  of  one 


who  knows  their  own  importance  too  well  to  be 
in  a  hurry. 

"  Sam  said,  Mas  Edward,  that  he  had  fixed 
j  every  thing  in  tbe  house,  and  be  reckoned  he  bad 
■  better  take  this  chance  to  go  to  bis  snow-bird 
traps.'' 

••  He  has  fixod  overy  thing,  indeed :  call  him  at 
once,  and  ask  him  if  he  is  not  ashamed  of  him- 
self to  mako  such  a  fire  for  strange  gentlemen, 
coming  from  such  a  journey  too.  See  about  it 
at  once  :  will  you  ?" 

Thomas  who  bad  left  Jacob  to  do  the  honor* 
of  the  stable  to  Caesar,  and  repaired  himself 
quickly  to  tbe  kitchen,  anxious  to  requite  the 
hospitable  attentions  he  had  received  at  Sher- 
wood, upon  hearing  Edward's  last  words,  deter- 
mined to  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  for 
the  credit  of  the  family  ;  and  coming  to  the  door 
immediately,  said — 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,  Mas  Edward.  I'll 
make  the  fire  myself." 

**  Ah,  how  goes  it,  Thomas,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  are  going  to  put  your  hand  to  it;  now  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  well  aod  quickly  done ;"  so  saying 
he  ran  back  into  the  house. 

44  Ah,  I  wonder  what'll  be  done  when  all  the 
old  niggers  is  gone ;  I  don't  see  no  young  onee 
coming  on  fit  to  take  their  places,"  said  Tom  to 
tbe  cook,  with  a  smite  of  gratified  self-impor- 
tance. 

"Ah,  sure  enough,"  rejoined  tbe  old  cook, 
"that's  what  I  says." 

Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  old  Thomas,  a 
cheerful  fire  soon  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  Mr. 
Selden  felt  his  heart  warm  somewhat  beneath  its 
reviving  influence,  and  be  was  able  to  listen 
with  a  decent  degree  of  nppnrent  attention  to 
"  the  bald,  disjointed  chat,"  with  which  Dr.  Ir- 
ving endeavored  to  entertain  him,  without  even 
a  momentary  suspicion  that  his  efforts  were  not 
perfectly  successful.  The  two  daughters  of  Mr. 
Williams.  Mrs.  Simmsand  Miss  Lucy  Williams, 
appeared  at  supper  as  a  compliment  to  their  fa- 
ther's earliest  and  most  intimate  friend,  but  they 
looked  pale  and  sad,  and  after  exchanging  a  few 
civil  speeches  with  their  guests  remained  totally 
silent. 

Amongst  the  family  group,  no  one  interested 
Mr.  Selden  so  much  as  a  little  boy  apparently 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  sat  at  the  corner 
of  the  table  unnoticed  by  any  one  but  little  Sam, 
who  seemed  very  attentive  in  supplying  bis  wants; 
tbere  were  indications  of  intelligence  and  quick 
feeling  in  his  face,  which  prepossessed  him  in  his 
favor;  and  this*  prepossession  was  heightened  by 
a  strong  feeling  of  compassion,  for  be  concluded 
at  once  be  must  be  Will  Howard,  of  whom  he 
bad  beard  bis  late  friend  speak  with  much  affec- 
tion.   This  child  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Mr. 
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Williams.  She  married  a  very  worthless  man, 
who,  after  having  run  through  every  cent  of 
property  they  possessed,  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.  His  wife  survived  him  but  a  few 
months,  and  at  her  death,  left  her  only  child  to 
her  brother,  to  whom  she  had  always  been  most 
strongly  attached. 

Mr.  Williams  had  naturally  warm  affections 
and  a  generous  disposition,  and  this  child  became 
an  especial  pet  with  him  ;  his  heart  ycarued  to- 
wards the  desolate  orphan  of  a  sister  of  whom 
be  had  been  very  fond,  and  this  natural  impulse 
became  a  strong  affection  from  the  force  of  little 
Will's  own  attractions.  He  was  a  bright-minded, 
warm-hearted  boy,  full  of  generous  impulses  and 
animal  spirits,  ready  to  love  those  who  loved  him 
with  all  his  heart,  and  to  requite  those  who  did  not 
with  a  full  measure  of  evil  for  evil.  His  great  and 
marked  preference  for  his  uncle,  on  all  occasions 
did  not  endear  him  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  a  silly,  selfish  woman, 
full  of  petty  resentmeuts  and  jealousies,  aud  who 
understood  no  more  of  a  child's  heart  than  of 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  took  up  a  feeling  of  dislike  to 
little  Will.  But  his  uncle,  to  shield  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  aunt's  wrath,  which  was 
ready  to  break  out  on  every  little  opportunity  of 
manifesting  spite,  reserved  to  himself  exclusively 


many  miles  around,  and  to  an  uninterested  ob- 
server, it  would  have  been  curious  to  mark  the 
various  expressions  of  countenance  assumed  aa 
befitting  the  occasion.  Scarcely  any  one  but 
Reginald  and  his  father  appeared  with  their  nat- 
ural faces;  Mr.  Selden's  indeed  was  sufficiently 
sad,  for  be  felt  grieved  at  heart :  and  little  Will 
who  had  seated  himself  aa  close  as  be  could  to 
him,  became  totally  unable  to  control  the  nobs 
that  convulsed  his  whole  frame.  Mr.  Selden  led 
him  gently  to  the  door,  and  whispering  some 
words  of  kindness,  advised  him  to  go  into  anoth- 
er room. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  occasions  in  life,  ia 
which  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  are  so  paiu- 
fully  mingled,  as  in  funeral  solemnities;  there  is 
something  so  dread,  so  immense  in  the  idea,  that 
one  moment  is  sufficient  to  hurry  us  through  the 
portals  of  Time,  to  an  awful  and  boundless  eter- 
nity, aud  thai  the  day  is  rapidly  and  inevitably 
approaching,  when  we  too  must  lie  down  in  the 
dust,  like  him  whose  obsequies  we  are  celebra- 
ting, and  surrender  our  spirits  to  the  "  God  who 
gave  them,"  that  we  shrink  back  appalled  from 
its  contemplation,  and  seek  to  banish  it  by  all  the 
outward  signs  and  tokens  of  mourniug  for  the 
dead  and  honor  to  the  departed. 

To  endeavor  to  sustain  a  soul  trembling  on  the 


the  right  of  puuishing  his  transgressions,  so  that  threshold  of  oteruity  for  the  awful  transition,  by 


be  was  never  punished  at  all,  except  by  scolds 
and  frowns  from  his  aunt  and  cousins,  which  he 
generally  repaid  by  a  fit  of  the  sullens. 

Will  had  grieved  with  all  the  violence  of  child- 
ish grief  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  though, 
happily  at  his  age,  such  intensity  of  sorrow  can- 
not continue  very  long,  bursts  of  grief,  and  feel- 
ings of  extreme  desolation  and  sadness  came 
over  him  every  now  and  then,  and  he  told  old 
Thomas  he  wished  he  was  dead  too,  for  he  knew 
nobody  in  the  world  loved  him  now .' 

As  they  rose  from  the  supper  table,  Mr.  Sel- 
den, attracted  and  touched  by  the  appearance  of 
the  child,  patted  him  kindly  ou  the  head,  sayiug, 
"This  is  my  little  friend,  Will  Howard,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child,  looking  up  earnestly 
and  wistfully  iu  his  face,  with  a  look  which  said 
plainly,  "  I  will  love  you,  if  you  will  love  me." 

"  We  must  get  acquainted  ;  1  know  we  shall 


the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  is  con- 
sidered in  the  highest  degree  injudicious  and  cruel 
by  many,  who  would  regard  the  least  failure  in 
the  ceremonial  of  a  funeral,  as  a  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  duty  to  the  deceased.  Were  we  not 
beings  possessing  the  same  common  nature,  such 
inconsistencies  would  be  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 
and  to  the  thoughtless  they  often  are  so,  while 
to  the  serious  they  appear  a  bitter  mockery  of 
humanity. 

After  the  funeral  service  had  been  performed, 
and  a  short,  trite,  and  unimpressive  sermon  de- 
livered, a  decent  pause  ensued,  with  a  little  whis- 
periug  amongst  some  of  the  ladies,  as  to  bow  poor 
Mrs.  Williams  stood  her  troubles,  the  scarcity  of 
black  goods,  the  difficulty  of  getting  mourning 
made  up,  the  great  chauges  that  would  probably 
soon  take  place  in  the  family,  &c.  Large  trays 
of  cake  and  wiue  were  then  carried  around  the 
room  by  the  servants  with  the  same  air  of  sol- 


tako  very  much  to  each  other,"  said  Mr.  Selden  emn  bustle  which  had  characterized  all  the  pro- 


smiling  so  kindly  upon  him,  that  Will  hung  down 
bis  head  to  hide  the  tears  that  rushed  to  his  eyes, 
he  thought  this  himself  a  strango  affection,  of 
which  he  felt  somewhat  ashamed. 

Very  heavily  the  hours  wore  away.  On  the 
next  day,  the  whole  houso  was  in  a  sort  of  sol- 
emn commotion  for  the  approaching  funeral  ser- 
mon and  dinner  which  was  to  succeed  it.  There 


reedings  of  the  day, — one  would  have  supposed 
from  the  countenances  of  the  guests,  as  they  par- 
took of  these  refreshments,  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  tho  performance  of  a  grave  duty. 

Then  an  immense  cold  dinner,  large  enough 
for  three  times  the  number  of  the  guests  that 
could  possibly  have  attended,  was  set  out,  every 
dish  larded  over  with  a  cold  and  villainous  cora- 


was  a  general  gathering  of  all  tho  families  within 1  pound  called  thick  butter;  aud  a  murmur  of 
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conversation,  carried  on  iu  a  subdued  tone,  was 
heard  from  various  parts  of  ibe  table,  accompauied 
by  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  ;  the  honors  of 
the  table  being  performed  by  Dr.  Irviug  with  a 
slow  pomposity,  wbich  was  nearly  insupportable 
to  tbe  oppressed  heart  aud  sadileuod  spirits  of 
Mr.  Selden.  The  form  of  bis  departed  friend 
seemed  to  rise  before  him — not  as  last  he  saw 
him,  but  pale  and  reproachful  he  stood  at  his  own 
board,  spread  for  the  last  time  for  guests  who  bad 
bo  often  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  who  now 
"drank  the  red  wine  and  ate  the  good  cheer" 
with  scarcely  a  thought  of  him  who  had  so  lately 
presided  here,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  feast. 

When  dinner  was  fairly  over,  and  tbe  guests 
bad  departed,  Mr.  Selden  drew  a  long  breath  of 
inexpressible  relief ; — this  scene  at  least  was  past 
to  return  no  more,  and  be  was  heartily  thaukful 
for  it,  though  he  knew  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
others  scarcely  less  trying. 

Mr.  Williams  died  without  a  will,  and  Dr.  Ir- 
ving made  disclosures  to  Mr.  Selden  respecting 
his  affairs,  which  showed  a  wider  ruin  than  his 
worst  fears  bad  anticipated.  Mr.  Williams  bad 
been  induced  by  Mr.  Grimes,  an  associate  and  ! 
friend,  who  was  much  addicted  to  extensive  spec- 
ulations, by  wbich  he  bad  made  a  large  fortune, 
to  join  bim  iu  some  very  hazardous  schemes, 
wbich  bad  issued  disastrously.  Mr.  Grimes  had 
been  engaged  for  tbe  few  last  years  in  tbe  West 
India  trade,  aud  tbe  returns  from  it  bad  been  so 
considerable  as  to  dazzle  the  excitable  imagina- 
tion of  Mr.  Williams  with  the  prospect  uot  only 
of  extricating  himself  from  bis  embarrassmeuts, 
but  of  realizing  a  splendid  fortune. 

Influenced  by  these  hopes,  Mr.  Williams  not 
only  borrowed  money,  but  disposed  likewise  of 
a  valuable  estate,  that  he  might  vest  the  mouey 
in  this  new  enterprise,  joiued  Mr.  Grimes  iu  the 
purchase  of  vessels,  aud  cargoes  of  grain  to  load 
them  with,  and  entered  so  completely  iu  imagi- 
nation upon  the  possession  of  immeuse  wealth, 
that  be  made  several  expensive  purchases  of  fine 
horses,  furniture,  plate,  &c.,  6Vc.  He  died  before 
these  sanguine  anticipations  were  crushed,  though 
the  stroke  was  just  ready  to  fall — for  it  was  only 
two  days  after  his  death,  that  a  letter  came  from 
Mr.  Grimes  announcing  an  extent  of  disaster 
amouutiug  almost  to  ruin.  A  storm  bad  overta- 
ken tbe  vessels — one  bad  been  lost,  and  the  oth- 
ers so  much  injured  that  the  cargoes  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  vessels  would  require  very  ex- 
pensive repairs  before  they  could  be  made  sea- 
worthy agaiu. 

It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Selden  thought  of  his  owu 
losses  with  regret  and  self-reproach,  when  he 
discovered  the  state  of  Mr.  Williams's  affairs, 
but  be  was  also  very  deeply  concerned  at  the 
ruin  of  bis  friend's  family ;  and  so  far  from  joiu- 


ing  in  Dr.  Irving's  unmeasured  condemnation  of 
his  conduct,  it  would  have  been  evident  to  one  of 
less  obtuse  perceptions,  that  the  theme  was  die- 
tasteful  to  him,  and  that  be  greatly  preferred 
dwelling  on  the  bright  side  of  the  character  of 
the  deceased. 

Dr.  Irving  went  on  to  say,  that  Mrs.  William* 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
her  late  husband's  affairs,  though  she  knew  he 
had  incurred  some  large  debts,  that  she  was  to- 
tally ignoraut  of  business  transactions,  and  had 
probably  never  thought  of  money  iu  her  life,  but 
wbeu  she  wished  to  speud  it.  Indeed,  he  said, 
he  could  not  imagine  what  would  become  of 
the  family,  aud  though  be  had  never  shrunk  from 
any  task  that  duty  imposed  upou  bim.  aad  never 
would,  yet  be  should  consider  it  as  a  very  par- 
ticular favor,  if  Mr.  Selden  tvould  converse  with 
Mrs.  Williams  on  tbe  necessity  of  conforming  to 
her  circumstances,  and  prepare  her  mind  in  some 
measure  for  tbe  reverses  she  must  experience. 
Were  such  advice,  he  continued,  to  come  from 
him,  bis  sister  might  suppose  it  proceeded  from 
interested  motives,  as  she  would  probably  look 
to  him  for  many  extravagant  indulgences  to  wbich 
she  had  been  accustomed,  without  duly  reflect- 
ing that  it  always  had  been  bis  rule,  and  always 
would  be.  never  to  permit  bis  expenses  to  exceed 
bis  iucome  for  any  mortal  breathing.  Moreover, 
he  had  a  large  family  of  his  own,  and  he  had 
always  considered  the  text  of  Scripture,  "  He 
that  provideth  uot  for  bis  own  house  is  worse 
than  an  infidel,"  ought  to  be  heeded,  and  he  al- 
ways should  think  so. 

Mr.  Selden  declined  the  task  with  ill  concealed 
disgust,  sayiug  that  he  did  not  think  bis  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Williams  warranted  such  a  liberty,  but 
offered  h'lB  assistance  in  examining  and  arranging 
Mr.  Williams's  letters  and  papers,  that  they  might 
ascertain  what  resources  there  were  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  debts.  Mrs.  Williams,  he  remark- 
ed, would  have  her  dower  right  in  the  Oak  Hill 
estate,  wbich  under  judicious  management  might 
preserve  her  family  at  least  from  want. 

Dr.  Irving  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  offer 
of  assistance,  for  he  had  been  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  soon 
a  chaos  of  letters  and  papers  presenting  an  al- 
most Herculean  labor,  were  spread  out  before 
the  dismayed  eyes  of  Mr.  Selden  and  Reginald. 
And  now,  he  felt  the  full  value  of  Reginald's  as- 
sistance, bi*  readiuess  at  calculation,  clearness  of 
thought,  and  systematic  habits  were  invaluable 
in  a  task  such  as  this.  Edward  Williams  was  a 
mere  cypher,  and  he  exhibited  such  a  picture  of 
hopeless  imbecility  in  attempting  to  render  as- 
sistance, that  Reginald,  moved  with  compassion, 
begged  to  spare  him  any  share  in  a  task,  which 
I  must  ueccssarily  be  so  distressing  to  him,  and 
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said  that  he  would  communicate  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  the  result  of  their  investigations. 
Edward  very  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  say- 
ing that  his  thought*  were  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  disturbance,  ho  was  really  incapable 
of  attending  to  busiuoss,  and  that  bis  uucle,  Dr. 
Irving,  had  prepared  him  to  expect  the  worst. 

As  Edward  withdrew  from  the  room,  Dr.  Ir- 
ving, taking  bim  aside,  requested  that  he  would 
iuform  his  mother  and  sisters  of  the  real  situation 
of  their  affairs,  as  he  wished  their  minds  to  be 
prepared  for  some  conversation  which  he  should 
fiud  it  necessary  to  hold  with  them,  perhaps  du- 
ring the  course  of  the  day,  if  be  could  find  leisure 
for  it,  for  he  uever  bad  procrastinated  in  a  matter 
where  duty  was  coucerned,  and  never  would, 
unless  compelled  by  necessity. 

After  a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Williams 
seut  Edward  to  request  that  Mr.  Selden  would 
walk  up  into  ber  apartmeut,  as  she  did  not  feel 
able  to  leave  her  room,  and  was  anxious  to  see 
him.  Dr.  Irviug  accompauied  him,  and  Mr.  Sei- 
dell felt  that  the  worst  of  all  his  painful  u*ks  had 
overtaken  him. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
enveloped  iu  bombasine  and  crape,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  abandon  of  grief  in  her  air  and 
manner;  her  dress  was  carefully  arranged,  and 
she  held  a  smelling  bottle  and  handkerchief  in 
her  hand,  with  a  grace  that  did  not  seem  wholly 
unstudied.  In  her  youth,  Mrs.  Williams  had 
been  considered  a  great  beauty,  and  ber  fortune 
and  pcrsoual  attractions  had  made  her  a  celebra- 
ted belle,  and  there  whs  no  situation  in  life,  eveu 
now,  in  which  she  quite  forgot  to  be  haudsome 
and  interesting.  Yet  Edward's  announcement 
of  the  state  of  their  affairs,  had  really  shocked 
and  overcome  her  extremely. 

She  advanced  a  few  paces  from  her  seat  at 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Selden,  returned  the  cordial 
pressure  of  his  hand,  and  murmuring  a  few  words, 
sank  back  into  her  seat,  and  applied  her  handker- 
chief from  time  to  time  to  her  eyes. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Selden,"  she  said,  "sad  changes 
have  taken  place  since  I  saw  you  last.  God  only 
knows  what  is  to  become  of  me  and  of  my  chil- 
dren." 

"Sad  changes  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  who 
was  thinking  at  that  moment  more  of  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  than  of  the  loss  of  her  fortune, 
"  but  I  hope,  my  dear  madam,  you  will  Bud  com- 
fort in  the  blessings  that  still  remain  to  you.  Your 
children  are  left  to  console  and  sustaiu  you." 

"My  children."  said  Mrs.  Williams,  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  "are  left  to  starve  with  me, 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  every  indul- 
gence, and  having  a  right  to  it  too,  for  I  brought 
a  large  fortune  iu  tho  family  to  come  to  down- 
right poverty." 


|  This  fortune  to  which  Mrs.  Williams  alluded, 
bad  been  the  bane  of  poor  Williams's  life,  for  if  he 
bad  ever  hesitated  to  incur  any  expense  for  the 
j  gratification  of  his  wife's  wbims,  or  silliest  wishes, 
he  was  always  taunted  with  it;  and  as  the  fortune 
had  been  left  her  by  an  uncle,  it  had  always  been 
a  source  of  heart  burning  amongst  ber  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  their  pareuts  were  unable  to  leave 
them  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  competence, 
while  their  sister  Lucy  was  an  heiress. 

"  Oh,  mama,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Simms,  who 
looked  at  once  distressed  and  ashamed,  "pray 
[do  not  talk  so." 

"  Ah,  it  is  very  easy,  Henrietta,  for  you  to  beg 
me  not  to  talk  so ;  you  are  well  provided  for." 

"  Sister,"  said  Dr.  Irving,  clearing  his  throat, 
and  throwing  hack  his  bead,  "  you  amaze,  you 
shock,  you  distress  me.  I  have  always  submit- 
ted to  the  decrees  of  Providence  myself,  and  al- 
ways will,  and  should  hope  that  my  example 
might  uot  be  wholly  lost.  But  since  it  appears 
to  have  been  so.  at  least  remember  the  maxims 
of  common  sense,  if  not  the  principles  of  religion, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  use  in  complaiuiug,  and 
that  we  should  always  make  the  best  of  our  con- 
dition. No  one  can  expect  to  enjoy  uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity,  for  as  Solomon  says,  *  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things.'  It  is  true,  it  will  henceforth 
be  necessary  that  you  should  use  very  strict  econ- 
omy, and  endeavor  to  make  your  income  cover 
your  expenses,  as  soon  as  wo  ascertain  what  that 
income  will  be.  Had  this  rule  been  observed 
hitherto  in  your  family,  this  unfortunate  situation 
of  affairs  would  never  have  arisen.  But  we  will 
say  no  more  on  this  head  at  present.  Yon  will 
retain  possession  of  a  third  of  the  Oak  Hill  es- 
tate certainly,  and  this  alone,  under  discreet  man- 
agement, ought  to  yield  sufficient  income  to  sup- 
ply all  your  rtasotutble  wants.  I  will  myself  di- 
rect you  how  to  proceed  so  as  to  live  within  your 
income ;  and  you  have  a  son-in-law  very  able  to 
give  you  pecuniary  aid  should  it  be  necessary." 

"And  very  willing  too,"  said  Mrs.  Simms,  col- 
oring deeply  at  this  coarse  remark  of  her  uncle's. 

Lucy  Williams  hung  her  head,  Edward  looked 
out  of  the  window,  Mr.  Selden  wished  himself  a 
thousand  miles  off,  while  Mrs  Williams,  over- 
come with  mortification,  vexation  and  pity  for 
herself  and  her  darling  Edward,  for  Lucy  occu- 
pied comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  her 
thoughts,  burst  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  weeping. 

As  the  sobs  became  more  frequent  and  violent, 
Mr.  Selden,  after  some  soothing  words  and  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  withdrew,  not  only  sick- 
ened at  such  an  exhibition  of  selfishness  and  im- 
becility, but  grieved  to  witness  distress  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  remove.  Dr.  Irving, 
after  delivering  a  long  admonition  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-control,  which  aggravated  Mrs. 
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Williams's  symptoms  alarmingly,  and  desiring 
Lucy  Williams,  when  her  mother  was  sufficiently 
composed  to  listen  to  her,  to  read  aloud  a  sermon 
of  Blair's,  "  On  the  Uses  or  Adversity/'  which  he 
had  marked  for  the  purpose,  and  left  on  the  tabic  in 
bis  room,  withdrew  with  his  usual  deliberation  and 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

The  evidences  of  Mr.  Williams's  ruin  were 
continually  multiplying  as  the  investigation  of 
his  accounts  was  continued,  and  no  shadow  of 
doubt  remained,  that  Mr.  Selden  would  suffer 
heavy  loss  as  bis  security.  Yet,  though  so  many 
proofs  were  exhibited  in  the  course  of  these  ex- 
aminations of  the  rashness  and  culpable  extrav- 
agance of  Mr.  Williams,  no  word  of  censure,  of 
complaint  concerning  him  escaped  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Selden,  but  Dr.  Irving  condemned  him  with 
great  bitterness,  always  however  calling  him  poor 
Williams,  or  that  unfortunate  man.  Reginald 
admired  the  magnanimity  with  which  bis  father 
bore  bis  own  losses,  aud  also  the  generous  com- 
passion which  he  evinced  towards  all  the  family 
of  his  friend,  though  the  vanity  and  selfishness 
of  Mrs.  Williams,  the  imbecility  and  foolish  pride 
of  Edward,  were  calculated  to  excite  disgust  and 
condemnation  rather  than  pity,  and  though  their 
reverses  were  great,  still  with  Mrs.  Williams's 
dower  in  the  Oak  Hill  estate,  and  the  assistance 
of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Simms,  who  was  both  rich 
and  liberal,  with  some  prudeuce  and  manage- 
ment, they  might  get  out  without  any  other  suf- 
fering, than  the  loss  of  some  accustomed  indul- 
gences, and  the  mortiGcations  which  a  great 
change  in  fortune  necessarily  involves,  to  those 
are  not  fortified  by  Christian  phi- 


It  was  not,  however,  for  the  Williams's  that 
Mr.  Selden  felt  the  greatest  pity,  be  had  observed 
that  in  talking  over  arrangements  for  the  future, 
nut  a  word  was  said  as  to  the  fata  of  poor  little 
Will  Howard,  and  moved,  not  only  by  compas- 
sion, but  by  a  strong  interest,  which  the  child's 
artless  raauifesutious  of  distress  for  the  death  of 
bis  uncle,  and  evident  partiality  for  himself,  had 
awakened  in  his  heart,  determined  not  to  aban- 
don him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Dr.  Irving,  lie 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  that 
gentleman  what  was  to  be  doue  with  little  Will 
Howard.  The  Doctor  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  iuquiry,  and  secretly  marvelled  what  I 
it  was  to  Mr.  Selden  how  the  boy  was  disposed 
of.  but  replied  fully,  as  was  bis  wont,  to  any  ques- 
tion soever  that  was  propounded  to  him. 

"  My  sister,  of  course,  will  give  up  the  man- 
agement of  this  matter  eutirely  to  me,  and  as 
•he  is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  boy,  and 
be  baa  no  particular  claim  on  her,  and  as  I 
have  always  thought,  and  always  shall  think, 


the  kindest  course  to  pursue  towards  destitute 
children  to  teach  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world,  and  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  truth  of  that  excellent  saying, 
'that  if  we  help  ourselves,  our  friends  will  like  us 
the  better,'  I  have  determined  to  place  him  with 
Mr.  Jenkins,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Irving's, 
who  resides  in  Norfolk.  He  is  engaged  in  trade, 
and  will  give  this  child  his  board  for  such  servi- 
ces as  he  can  reuder;  as  it  respects  clothing,  he 
has  doubtless  a  sufficiency  for  a  year  to  come,  for 
poor  Williams,  you  know,  never  spared  expense 
in  any  thing,  indeed,  he  always  appeared  to  me 
to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  spending  money,  and 
he  was  foolishly  food  of  this  boy.  It  is  really 
fortuuate  for  the  child,  though  in  other  respects 
a  truly  melaucholy  occurrence,  that  the  death  of 
his  uncle  took  place  before  be  was  completely 
spoiled." 

Mr.  Selden  thought  he  would  not  waste  his 
words,  nor  lose  his  temper  by  attempting  any 
thing  like  reply  or  remonstrance,  but  immediately 
resolved  upon  bis  own  course  of  conduct  towards 
the  child.  After  a  few  minutes  bad  elapsed,  he 
left  the  room  in  quest  of  Will  Howard.  He  was 
directed  in  this  search  by  little  Sam,  who  told 
him  "Mas  Will  had  gone  to  the  stable  to  look 
for^uncle  Thomas,"  and  watching  the  counte- 
nance of  Mr.  Selden,  be  added,  "he  reckoned  he 
wanted  somebody  to  talk  to,  he  seemed  to  feel 
mighty  lonesome  aud  dissolate." 

Will  was  a  general  favorite  amongst  the  ser- 
vants from  his  gaiety  and  good  humor,  and  this 
feeling  of  kindness  towards  him  was  increased 
by  compassion  for  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  neglect  with  which  their  late  mas- 
ter's favorite  was  treated. 

Mr.  Selden  found  Will  seated  on  a  large  stone 
near  the  stable  door,  his  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  he  was  leaning  his  head  in  bis 
hand,  apparently  so  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings, 
that  he  did  not  perceive  Mr.  Selden's  approach 
until  he  stood  beside  bim. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  busily,  my  little 
friend  ?"  said  Mr.  Selden,  "  come  cheer  up,  and 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

The  tears  rushed  afresh  to  Will's  eyes,  but  he 
quickly  averted  his  head  to  conceal  them,  aud  re- 
plied, "Nothing  worth  telling,  sir." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  treat  me  as  a  friend,  and 


talk  to  me  as  you  used  to  do  to  your  uncle." 

The  tears  flowed  now,  io  spite  of  Will's  efforts 
to  restrain  them,  but  he  wiped  them  away  quick- 
ly, and  said,  "I  will  if  you  want  me  to  do  it. 
Well,  one  thing  that  makes  me  sorry  now,  is 
that  Dr.  Irving  says  he  is  going  to  send  me  to 
wait  in  a  store,  and  learn  me  to  work.  And  then 
ho  said,"  and  Will's  color  mounted  to  the  roots  of 
il  is  really  uot  only  the  wiseBt,  but  eventually  I  hia  hair,  and  he  made  au  almost  convulsive  effort 
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to  suppress  his  tears,  as  he  said  it  "  nobody  was 
going  to  spoil  me  uow  like  Uocle  Wil"— 

Here  Will  stopped,  Tor  be  felt  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  to  say  a  word  more. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  go  borne  with  me, 
and  be  ray  boy  ?  Every  body  at  my  house  will 
be  kiud  to  you,  aud  love  you,  I  cau  answer  for 
that." 

Words  could  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
mixed  emotions  of  surprise,  gratitude  aud  de- 
light, which  were  depicted  iu  Will's  face,  as  he 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Seldeu. 

"Indeed,  I  would  like  to  go  with  you  of  all 
things,  for  no  oue  loves  me  here  now,  but  the 
black  people— but" — 

Here  the  child  paused  again,  for  the  painful 
thought  which  Dr.  Irviug  bad  just  instilled  iu 
his  mind  that  be  was  livmg  upou  charity  came 
over  him,  aud  be  scarcely  kuew  bow  to  express 
the  thoughts  aud  feeliugs  that  were  struggling  at 
bis  heart,  aud  his  dislike  to  the  idea  of  being  a 
burtbeu  to  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Seldeu  marked  the  sudden  cloud  that 
overcast  bis  face  and  said,  "But  what,  my  dear, 
■peak  out." 

"But  i  bad  rather  learn  to  work  than  to  be 
idle  aud  troublesome,  though  1  wou't  work  for 
Dr.  Irviug  nor  any  of  his  km,  and  1  couJd  not  be 
of  any  use  to  you." 

"Yes,  you  cau  be  of  use  acid  pleasure  both 
to  me.  1  like  merry,  young  faces  arouud  me, 
so  you  must  be  bappy,  aud  1  will  put  you  iu  a 
way  of  learniug  to  make  your  own  living  like  a 
gcudeniau  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and 
you  may  work  for  me  too  theu,  if  there  is  auy 
occasiou  for  it,  as  one  of  my  own  sous  would  do. 
Don't  trouble  your  bead  with  thoughts  of  this 
sort,  but  just  let  me  take  your  uncle's  place." 

Will  seized  Mr.  Seldeu's  outstretched  hand  and 
carried  it  to  bis  lips,  as  if  from  an  uucontrollable 
impulse  of  gratitude  aud  affection,  and  Mr.  Sel- 
deu was  answered  by  the  warm  tears  that  fell 
fast  ou  bis  baud. 

The  compact  was  now  considered  as  sealed  by 
both  parties.  Mr.  Selden  laid  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  Kegiuald,  aud  was  gratified  by 
his  sympathy  aud  approbation.  He  theu  untitled 
bis  iutentiou  to  Dr.  Irving,  who  listened  to  him 
with  undisguised  amu/.enieut,  but  expressed  his 
ready  acquiescence,  saying,  "be  bad,  of  course, 
no  persoual  iuteresl  iu  the  fate  of  Will  Howard, 
but  the  interest  ol  benevolence,  to  which  he  had 
always  been  alive,  and  always  should  be." 

It  was  well  fur  the  doctor's  self  complacency 
that  bo  was  no  physiognomist,  or  he  would  have 
read  iu  the  couuteuauces  of  Reginald  and  bis 
father,  a  reply  to  this  observation,  that  would 
have  destroyed  bis  equauamity. 

The  Williams's  heard  Mr.  Selden's  generous 
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determination  with  regard  to  Will  Howard  with 
surprise;  Mrs.  Sirnms  and  Lucy  were  rather 
pleased  to  hear  the  child  was  to  be  so  well  pro- 
vided for,  Edward  aud  Mrs.  Williams  manifested 
complete  indifference  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams remarked  after  Mr.  Selden  had  left  the 
room,  that  she  thought  if  Mr.  Selden  wished  to 
show  his  friendship  to  the  family,  it  would  have 
heeu  much  more  natural  to  render  some  assist- 
ance to  the  widow  and  children  of  his  friend, 
than  to  the  child  of  a  worthless  profligate,  whom 
be  had  never  laid  bis  eyes  upou,  that  the  money 
which  would  support  Will  in  idleness,  would  en- 
able her  to  keep  her  carriage  and  horses,  which 
Heaven  only  knew  bow  she  could  do  without. 

"You  forget,  mama,"  said  Mrs.  Simms,  "that 
my  uncle  told  us  Mr.  Selden  would  sustain  heavy 
loss  by  securityship  for  my  poor  father." 

"  That  won't  do  us  any  good  though,  Henri- 
|  etta :  you  talk  so  strangely,  I  wonder  if  all  gen- 
tlemen don't  go  security  for  one  another. 

"  But  my  uncle  never  did,"  persisted  Mrs. 
Simms. 

"  Your  uncle,  child,"  said  Mrs-  Williams,  look- 
ing carefully  arouud  herto  be  sure  thatno  one  was 
in  hearing,  "  was  born  stingy,  and  then  he  was 
brought  up  with  Uncle  Hopkins  to  the  North, 
which  made  him  ten  times  worse,  and  bis  wife's 
mother  was  a  Yankee,  so  what  can  we  expect." 

All  arrangements  having  been  concluded  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Seldeu  and  Reginald  bade  adieu 
to  Oak  Hill  with  inexpressible  sensations  of 
relief. 

Poor  little  Will  paid  a  visit  to  his  uncle's  grave 
before  bis  departure,  and  distributed  almost  all 
the  little  worldly  treasures  of  which  be  was  pos- 
sessed amongst  bis  colored  friends;  indeed,  but 
for  the  iuterfereuce  of  Old  Nancy,  be  would 
scarcely  have  left  himself  asuit  of  clothes.  The 
last  quarter  of  a  dollar,  was  bestowed  with  some 
parting  tears  upon  Uncle  Thomas,  who  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  he  wrung 
Will's  haud,  saying,  "God  bless  him,  he's  freo 
handed  just  like  poor  master,  he's  more  like  him, 
than  any  child  he  ever  had  to  his  back." 
"  Ah,  that  he  is,"  responded  a  chorus  of  voices. 
Will  had  got  over  all  his  leave  takings,  and  at 
diis  hour,  all  slights  and  former  quarrels  were  for- 
gotten, he  was  grateful  for  Aunt  Williams's  kiss, 
which  was  coldly  enough  given,  and  bis  cousins' 
expressions  of  good  will,  his  heart  was  softened 
towards  every  one  but  Dr.  Irving,  but  he  still 
cherished  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  a  determination 
to  tell  him  what  be  thought  of  him,  if  he  lived 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  man.  which  in  some  measure 
consoled  him  for  repressing  the  words  that  burned 
within  him  uow,  as  he  passively  suffered  the 
shake  of  Dr.  Irviug's  hand,  which  always  re- 
sembled the  touch  of  a  frog. 


The  Stltlens  of  8hencood. 
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His  last  and  most  trying  farewell  was  to  a  tit- 
tle terrier.  Snap,  which  his  uncle  had  given  him, 
and  Reginald,  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  child's 
distress,  proposed  to  Mr.  Selden  that  they  should 
take  the  dog  into  the  carriage.  Mr.  Selden 
looked  amazed  at  such  a  proposition  from  Regi- 
nald, but  testified  his  ready  acquiescence,  and 
Will,  enraptured  at  the  idea,  took  k  into  his  arms 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  many  a  young  mother 
would  have  taken  her  infant,  and  thanking  Mr. 
Selden  again  and  again,  promised  the  dog  should 
not  be  troublesome. 

Many  men  would  have  had  some  uneasy 
thoughts  as  to  the  sort  of  reception  they  would 
be  likely  to  meet  with  from  their  wives,  when 
thoy  returned  to  communicate  heavy  pecuniary 
loss,  and  to  bring  home  a  destitute  child,  un- 
formed, educated,  for  whom  every  thing  wan  to 
be  done,  and  .much  was  to  be  undone,  with  no 
natural  claim  to  such  cares.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  little  terrier,  which  would  have  been  to  most 
ladies,  a  very  uu welcome  addition  to  a  large  ca- 
nine family. 

But  Mrs.  Selden's  confidence  in  bis  wife  was 
unbounded,  nor  had  he  ever  found  it  misplaced, 
though  be  had  never  estimated  her  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  generosity  of  character  so  highly, 
as  when  be  witnessed  her  reception  of  the  friend- 
less little  orphan,  whom  be  presented,  as  a  little 
boy  he  had  brought  to  her. 

Little  Will  had  had  some  sad  misgivings  as 
they  approached  Sherwood,  as  to  what  sort  of 
receptioa  be  should  meet  with  from  tbe  Strang* 
ladies,  but  such  is  the  magic  of  kindness,  espe- 
cially from  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
hearts  of  children,  that  be  soon  felt  bis  own  heart 
not  only  lightened,  but  cheerful,  and  looked  with 
pleasure  and  interest  at  the  kiud  faces  that  sur- 
him. 

F""». 


TO  A  PORTRAIT.* 


I  look  into  thine  eyes,  and  feel  my  heart 
Flaw  from  me  to  tby  presence,— dead  to  all 
This  time,  this  being,  this  false  carnival— 
Of  whose  soul-wearying  scenes  I  am  a  purt. 
Here  Folly  and  loud  Laughter  reign  supremo 
Illinding  ibe  memory  of  former  things  ; 
Bat,  rapt  on  thee,  all  sweet  imaginings 
Come  to  me,  ux  in  souse  entranced  dream  ! 
Yet  not  alone  tor  golden  curls  that  flow 
Above  a  brow  of  pearl,  nor  innocent  eyes 
Showering  a  radiance  of  miminfr  skies 
On  temlcrent  homage,  to  thee  kneeling  low 
la  lore  thy  due ;— but  that  as  maiden,  wile, 

fe! 


Marehtt,  1851. 

•  Of  Enubetb  Cecil ;  ledge's  Portraits.  Vol.  VI. 


SONG  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BY  SIDNEY  DYER. 

I  dwell  within  a  voiceless  world, 

Mysterious  as  deep, 
My  tongue  can  shape  no  form  of  speech, 

I  can  but  laugh  and  weep. 
The  touch  may  wake  the  sounding  string, 

And  lips  with  music  thrill, 
I  can  but  see  what  others  feel— 

A  void  ia  round  me  still. 

Tbe  winged  lightning*  o'er  roe  flash, 

The  trembling  nerve  doth  shake, 
The  awful  silence  on  mine  ear, 

The  thunder  may  not  break ; 
And  yet  I  know  'tis  God  who  speak h 

In  each  electric  gleam ; 
I  love  the  music  of  his  voice— 

I  bear  it  when  I  dream. 

When  I  another's  name  would  ceU, 

Or  hear  its  holy  round, 
My  lips  gives  forth  no  utterance, 

Mine  ear  is  silence  bound ; 
But,  O,  that  sweetest,  dearest  name, 

My  soul  delights  to  hear, 
Its  melody  oft  thrills  my  heart, 

I  answer  with  a  i 


Though  when  she  knelt  at  evening  hour, 

No  sound  the  stillneaa  broke, 
I  knew  the  language  of  ber  lips, — 

It  waa  her  soul  that  spoke. 
And  there  were  other  voices  too, 

Commingled  in  ber  prayer, 
I  paw  no  forms,  but,  O,  I  felt 

The  angel*  hovering  there. 

When  I  the  beauteous  heavens  behold. 

The  star-gemmed  milky  way, 
And  watch  the  flowers  and  bright  winged  birda 

Upon  the  vernal  spray  ; 
When  beauty,  fragrance,  (tils  tbe  sense, 

O,  tben  I  long  to  (tear. 
And  know  if  music  comes  as  aweet 

Unto  the  quickened  car. 

Though  en  tbe  car  and  from  tbe  tongue 

No  words  of  sweetness  roll, 
The  heart  has  its  own  melody, 

The  music  of  the  soul ; 
'Tut  like  the  far-off  symphony 

The  spirit  bears  alone. 
Which  swells  beyond  the  walls  of  time, 

Iu  anihcra*  round  tbe  Throne. 

There  on  my  re-awnkened  sense 

Shall  heavenly  cadence  thrill. 
My  loosened  tongue  join  in  tbe  strain 

Which  powers  celestial  fill ; 
Th<re,  evermore,  with  new  delight, 

Shall  praise  to  him  be  given, 
Who,  in  a  world  of  silcnee,  tuned 

Both  tongue  and  ear  for  heaven. 
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GOLD. 


Quousone  tandem  abutere  rtspublica,  nostra  pe- 
i  /  It  ia  thus.  I  fancy,  Cicero  would  com- 
mence a  series  of  funeral  OratiouB,  baviug  for  a 
title  Money."  Money  !  Money  if  you  please ! 
Money  for  the  love  of  God!  Money  for  the 
love  of  money !  This  only  resounds  incessantly 
in  my  ears.  Alas,  why  so?  Has  the  thing  be- 
come a  more  abstraction,  hypothesis,  unreality — 
simply  proverbial  ?  One  would  positively  think 
as  much  from  its  rarity.  Horace,  one  of  our 
•ub-Iintnortals,  pointedly  saith, 

•*  O  civet,  cms  ! 


which,  being  interpreted,  goeth  to  say.  O  my 
dear  compatriots,  above  all  else  put  gold  in  your 
pockets!  Hurrah  for  money  ;  which  clothes  us 
in  purple  and  bespangles  us  with  ornameuu ; 
which  spreads  out  our  joyous,  jovial,  jocular  en- 
tertainments, which  allows  us  to  say  to  the  beg- 
gar, "  Here,  take  this  purse,  dine  as  Lucullus.  and 
get  drunk  with  the  Priests  of  Jove !  drink  my 
health," — so  true  is  it  that  Horace  was  a  Social- 
ist; every  one  is.  In  his  own  way. 

There  are  some  ultra  Republicans  who  see, 
with  strange  persistence,  in  Silver,  a  corrupting 
metal,  whose  importance  monarchical  prejudices 
have  exaggerated,  and  the  total  suppression 
whereof  is  demauded  by  the  interests  of  Virtue. 
But,  nevertheless,  these  personages  have  by  no 
means  despised  the  seducing  coin;  the  State 
Treasury  has  more  than  once  felt  their  tender 
caresses  since  their  acquaintance  with  the  same; 
•nd  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  slander 
Money  with  pretty  much  the  same  spirit  with 
drunken  folk  who  abuse  wine  they  are  unable  to 
drink  more;  and  I  would  further  submit  to  these 
radicals  if  this  austere  Innguage  does  not  slightly 
resemble  the  hypocritical  morality  of  Seneca, 
who,  being  possessor  of  fifty  nine  millions,  which 
immense  sum  he  had  amassed  during  three  years 
of  Ministry,  wrote  on  tablets  of  great  value  his 
work  entitled  ♦*  The  Contempt  of  Riches." 

How  !  does  Money  ostracise  Virtue  or  Chas- 
tity? As  for  that  matter  Prance  is  now  nearly 
canonized.  Oh  no.  Money  is  now'se  so  perni- 
cious as  is  represented.  What  period  can  boast 
more  as  regards  morals  and  decency,  or  lay  more 
Claim  to  a  character  for  honesty,  candor,  and 
especially  the  absence  of  all  political  and  social 
prejudices  ?  What  generation  of  men  hath  seen 
more  churches  aud  fewer  revolutions— ordistribu- 
ted  more  of  the  Mouthyoti  premiums,  and  at  the 
same  time  known  less  of  Police  Officers  1  What 


was  declared  by  acclamation  the  President  of  the 
Italian  Republic  ?— and  yet  this  is  called,  as  that, 
the  Golden  Age,  which  proves,  as  dear  as  day- 
light— whose  existence  M.  Proudhon,  has  not  yet 
contested,  thank  God  .'—that  Gold  was  thought 
of  even  in  that  model  period,  in  which  they  prac- 
tised virtue  so  much  more  readily  than  in  this 
course  epoch  of  ours,  which  is  stigmatized  as  the 
Age  of  Brass. 

1  will  permit  you  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Sun.  or  would  excuse  your  vigorously  denoun- 
cing the  philosophic  theories  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux. 
I  wonld  not  prevent  your  questioning  the  El  Do- 
rado resulting  from  the  harmonies  of  Fourier; 
the  bliss  of  the  inhabitants  of  Icaria;  the  elo- 
quence of  Caussldiere ;  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  house  of  Raspail,  Barbes  &  Co.,  whose  so- 
cial reason  has  not  been  made  manifest  to  me ; 
any  or  all  of  these  Truths  I  would  allow  yon  to 
handle,  gloveless.  even  with  their  axiomatic 
claims ;  but  as  for  Money— stop  there !  you  shall 
not  touch  it.  I  shall  plead  its  cause  in  the  same 
disinterested  humor  with  which  Mons.  Lachard 
plead  the  case  of  a  certain  Defendant,  whose 
acquittal  was  not  of  so  much  financial  profit  to 
him,  as  the  honor  of  appearing  an  a  Me  advocate, 
and  item — making  it  an  occasion  of  charity  to  a 
poor  iudigent  Devil.  Yes,  I  will  defend  Money 
and  prove  the  falsity  of  the  proverb— The  absent 
are  always  wrong. 

Money  and  I  never  meet,  but  by  some  strange 
fortuity ;  yet  instead  of  revenging  myself  thereon 
for  its  prolonged  absence  from  my  purse,  I  prom- 
ise it  my  perpetual  esteem,  and  quite  an  hospi- 
table recepiiou,  should  the  fancy  ever  siexe  it  to 
come  aod  take  up  its  abode  with  me.  Alas !  the 
only  consolation  I  can  afford  myself  for  its  con- 
tempt and  abandonment,  is  the  reflection  that  I 
am  not  the  only  one,  by  some  billion, so  neglected. 
If  the  general  complaint  is  to  be  heeded,  silver 
has  become  more  invisible  than  ever,  and 
gold — umpb !  one  never  sees  it.  save  in  the  boxes 
of  the  money-changers.  If  things  go  on  at  this 
rate,  in  a  few  years  we  can  find  it  only  as  the 
choicest  specimen  in  some  mi ncralogic  collection, 
with  an  inscription  of  this  kind  : 

Specimen  or  Gold  discovered  in  the  envi- 
rons or  Proudhonville  in  2020. 


And  further  dowu  this  notice  : — 

"  Persons  visiiiug  this  Cabinet  are  particularly 
requested  to  respect  in  the  interest  of  science,  this 
curious  piece;  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it 
will  be  impossible  to  replace  it." 

And  in  all  probability  we  may  read  this  his- 
toric Note  subjoiued : — 

"This  Gold  abounded  formerly.    It  procured, 


period  was  so  happy  as  that  wherein  Saturn  it  is  said,  that  which  constituted  the  happiness  of 
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Life;  au<l  uieu  put  themselves  to  incredible  trou- 
ble for  its  acquisitiou,  for  without  it,  they  con- 
ceived, happiuees  miut  he  incomplete.  But  Gold 
lost  in  one  day  its  value  and  importance.  Its 
possession  became  a  positive  danger  in  that  fa- 
mous epoch,  when  the  false  Republic  of  the  veri- 
table Thor  was  proclaimed  in  France,  and  recog- 
nised in  the  five  divisions  of  the  Globe.  The 
cosmo-social  Assembly  determined,  on  proposition 
of  the  cosino-citiv.n,  M.  Proud hon,  the  abolition 
of  all  proprietorship  and  niooied  Aristocracy. 
Ooe  piece  of  gold  found  on  a  person  sufficed  to 
stamp  on  him  the  flagrant  vice  of  Plutocracy,  (!) 
a  crime  prohibited  by  Art.  18.952  of  the  Uni- 
versal Code  aud  the  punishment  varies  from  5  to 
10  years  in  the  Workhouse.  Finally,  however, 
the  last  vestiges  of  this  substance  which  so  com- 
promised the  virtue  of  its  possessors  were  ef- 
faced." 

What  would  happen  if  by  some  miscarriage  a 
Mineralogist  of  the  Proudhou  school  should  set 
foot  in  this  Cabinet  ?  I  shudder  to  think  of  it! 
The  precious  specimen  would  vanish,  aud  soon 
be  uumbered  amongst  the  things  that  were  Ooe 
would  then  read  in  works  on  Chemistry:— 

Gold  was  a  simple  substance ;  a  very  bright 
metal ;  very  ductile ;  unchangeable  to  the  eye,  etc," 
Trojafuit! 

You  would  be  delighted  recurring  on  the  wings 
of  Imagination  to  this  remote  period.  What 
wi»e  books  have  been  written  on  Gold!  What 
learned  commentaries !  What  ingenious  dispu- 
tations !  What  curious  Theses  produced  relauve 
thereto !  Tbey  will  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Ooe  part  bearing  the  uame  of  " les-or-alists,"  will 
support  the  anterior  existence  of  the  metal  in 
question;  whilst  the  other,  designated  M  Us  eon- 
tre-or-alists,"  will  deny  its  existence  and  allege 
it*  mythic  character.  Perhaps  these  last  may 
append  to  their  refutation  a  passage  from  Robert 
It  Dtable,  citing  it  as  authentic ;  and  even  have 
the  boldness  to  frame  the  following  syllogism: 


"Gold  is  a  Chimera: 
A  chimera  never  existed ; 
Therefore  Gold  never  existed." 

But  why  the  mischief  should  I  allow  myself 
to  be  carried  away  by  this  hypothesis  ?  That 
which  is  sadly  true  io  all  this  folly,  is,  that  with 
without  being  reduced  to  the  fossil  state.  Money 
has  become  siugularly  rarified.  Economy  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  And  what  economy — ye  Gods ! 
that  which  extends  over  the  smallest,  and  guaws 
•II  things;  which  regards  wax  candles  as  a  lux- 
ury, since  one  may  burn  tallow ;  tea  as  useless, 
aud  coffee  unhealthy  at  the  approach  of  the 
Plague;  which  modestly  refuses  ale,  and  thinks 
it  were  beat  to  pick  up  all  the  rags  of  Paris;  an 


Economy  which  never  buys  silk,  velvet  uor  lacs, 
but  makes  it  a  point  to  dress  in  printed  calicoes 
and  merinos;  which  renounces,  all  arts,  theatres, 
music  aud  light  literature,  prose  and  verse.  Bah ! 
this  is  eoough  for  one  Republic. 

These  are  the  pretexts.  You  have  your  pock- 
ets filled  with  Money.  You  have  not,  however, 
received  the  rent  of  your  farms,  and  have  hastily 
lost  yoor  situation  with  the  fruit  of  twenty  years' 
labor,  perhaps,  unless  you  are  an  old  functionary. 
You  are  uot  good  enough  Republican  to  figure  ths 
finances,  or  write  in  the  Cabinet,  for  there  you 
will  be  flooded  with  customers  and  commands; 
but  if  you  fail,  notwithstanding,  to  pay  your  im- 
post* the  proprietor  and  deputy  will  immediately 
discover  you  as  one  of  the  aristocrats,  reactioo- 
ers,  examiners;  then  you  will  see  your  Money 
caught  at;  you  are  rich,  and  consequently  its 
quite  a  catch!  O  how  the  poor  are  rich  and  the 
rich  are  poor  in  this  our  Time  !  What  an  idle 
envy  the  Blouse  bears  the  Cloak !  The  Blouse, 
which  has  never  reached  revolutions,  which  finds 
everywhere — whatever  to  the  contrary — bread 
and  work,  knows  not  the  'carking  care'  and  grief 
that  the  cloak  bears  in  its  folds;  nor  how  it  is 
elbowed  by  the  Coats  which  say  to  it,  "clear 
out!"  Seek  not  a  change  where  the  batauce 
bends  toward  the  Loss ! 


TO 


AND 


The  vernal  bloom  has  opened  to  young  eyes 

On  mountain  sides  the  wealth  of  Spring-time 
And  April,  bright  in  green  and  golden  dyes, 
>  a 


The  river  winding  through  it*  lofty  wood*. 
Steal*  with  a  quiet  murmur  to  the  sea ; 
Morning  and  evening  rosy  sunshine-floods 


Live  happy  in  these  scene*,  nor  seek  the  glare 
Of  glittering  cities  where  the  mi  til  is  tout 

Liken  Mono-beaten  hark  on  passion, care, 
Until  the  heart  is  lost. 

Be  thankful  for  the  mountain-home  where  Truth 
Sits  at  the  hearthsloue  with  a  quiet  joy*— 

Raining  upon  the  tender  heart  of  youth 
Pleasures  that  cannot  cloy  : 

This  youth  will  be  in  times  hereafter  clad 
lu  roseate  hues ;  and  memory  will  cling 

Around  its  stainless  mi  miners  with  &  glad 
And  dreamy  ponderiug. 


Improve  the  days  then  ere  they  fly  the 
Not  to  the  fainting  soul  true  joy  in  ' 

Force  them  to  bless  you,  ere  yoor 
These  golden  hours  of  mora ! 


grasp  :— 


L.  I.  L. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 


Some  Notes  of  a  Southern  Excursion. 

*'  When  a  traveller  returoeth  home,"  laitb  my 
Lord  Bacon,  iu  oue  of  tboae  curt  essays  which 
embody  so  much  of  his  wisdom,  "let  bim  not 
leave  the  countries,  where  be  bath  travelled,  al- 
together behind  him."    Now  wc  have  not  jour- 


The  British  Association  for  the  advancement 
of  Science  recommended  an  annual  exhibition  of 
products  of  British  industry  at  aueh  places  as 
might  be  selected  for  the  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Such  exhibitions,  of  a  mure  or  less  spe- 
cial character,  have  been  familiar  for  some  years  I  neJed  into  *  far  country,  nor  have  we  seeu  any- 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  have  been  fre-  ,h»°8  °>ore  of  "men  and  cities"  than  is  seen 
quent  of  late  years  in  the  United  States.  Butjevory  **J  by  huudredsof  our fellow-citiiens who 
none  have  hitherto  been  projected  on  so  grand  a  P»M  alonS  ,he  Kno  of  travel  between  the  two 
scale  as  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  the  Indus-  great  commercial  emporia  of  our  couutry.  and 

yet  we  feel  disposed  to  be  mindful  of  the  advice 
of  the  sago  of  Verulam,  aud  to  discourse  a  little 
our  recent  rambling.  We  have  an  idea  that  our 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  its  adoption  are  obvious  i  sketches,  however  loose  and  fraguieutary,  will 
and  innumerable.  A  curious  anticipation  of  the  i l>e  <luit0  88  n°vel  to  some  of  our  readers  as  the 
same  policy  is  however  furnished  in  the  following  notC8  of  Europoau  travel  which  are  coustautly 


try  of  all  nations  to  be  held  in  Londou.  The 
previous  instances,  however,  might  have  sug 
pestcd  the  greater  scheme  to  Prince  Albert,  while 


passage  of  MortroGus,  origiuinally  published  iu 
1687,  or  164  years  ago. 

"  S*pe  ego  in  votis  babui  ut  Schola  qutedam 
Naturae,  Artis,  et  Actiouum  humanarura  publica 
in  juveutute  instituatur.  •  •  •  Per  Scbolam  Ar- 
tis iutelligo  omnia  opificum  et  artificum  i nst ru- 
men ta,  quae  certis  quibusdam  receptaculis  omnia 
asservareotur,  et  pueris  explicarentur.  Ac  pos- 
tea  in  easdera  cogitationes 


appearing  from  the  press.  Indeed  we  believe 
that  less  is  known  by  our  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  physical  and  social  aspects  of  the  various  sec- 
tions ol  the  United  States  than  of  the  scenery 
and  domestic  life  of  Switzerland  or  Tuscany.  It 
is  too  much  the  habit  of  our  young  men  to  go 
abroad,  before  they  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  protniuent  and  interesting 
objects  of  their  native  land  or  studied  the  institu- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  it.    We  do  not  won- 


Zrk"7  A  -gu-none.  auapsum  quoque  der  that  the  mirth  of  educated  Englishmen  should 
£  !  7    d7r!hend»'       »u  ******  ■«<>  Di-  be  excited  at  meeting  with  an  overgrown  booby, 

Theatri*  Nat  ''  ,7"  fi°em'  Ideam  a,iqUam  <rom  "™  Yo*  «r  Boston,  just  let  loose  upon 
xncairi  canine  et  Artis  proposmt,  atque  iu  Epi-  hi-  tr«v*l.  »h„ 


tposuit,  atq 

logo  Appendicis  sua?  iuter  alia  talis 
institutional. 


Epi 
Tbeatri 

proposuit.  Sed  amplissima  ilia 
promissa  irrita  fuereneque  talia  privatorumsump- 
tibus  eflici  possunt.  Id  vero  certura  est,  si  Pam- 
ceps  ALtquis  tale  Tbeatrum  instrueret,  aut  in 


his  travels,  who  could  say  nothing  of  the  flora  or 
fauna  of  America,  who  had  never  visited  Niagara 
nor  descended  the  Mississippi,  and  whose  iguo- 
rance  of  the  manners  of  bis  own  people  was  a* 
great  as  of  the  habits  of  the  alligator  or  the  growth 
......  |  of  the  live-oak.    But  we  are  digressing  from  our 

tus  ilia  r»anr«..rn«.t  il  .       without  the  tedium  of  the  intervening  jotirnov,  to 

Z  .  ZZ         a  mU,t,a?"e  ,abor,bu* mo,e-  the  hospitable  and  ancient  city  of 
tns,  et  impensis  studiosam  juventutem  subleva- 

ret.    Alios  quoque  etiam  illiteratot  amotions  al  - 

liceret,  unde  multis  accessionibus  tale  Theatrum 

augeri  possit,  et  row  rerum  universitas  in  unam 


Charleston. 


There  are  few  gayer  little  streets,  that  we 
domum  compacta  spectatoribus  exhiberi,  Mortrofi  I  hnve  secn  for  man?  a  d"y- ,han  ,,,e  "arrow  «hop- 


Polybistor.  Ps.  I,  lib.  ii,  c.  iv.  §§  38-41,  torn.  I 
pp.  348-9.    Ed.  II.  Fabricii,  1732,  4to. 


As  manufactured  and  leaf  tobacco  seem  to  be 
so  far  the  priuciplo  specimens  of  Virginia  science 
scholarship,  and  industry,  this  might  be  offered 
to  the  Exhibition  as  a  purely  literary  and  anti- 
quarian curiosity. 


11. 


ping  thoroughfare,  known  as  King  Street,  upou 
a  sunny  morning  in  February  about  the  end  of 
race  week.  For  the  reader  must  know  that  in 
Charleston  the  amuscmeut  of  the  turf  is  still  kept 
up  with  great  spirit,  and  that  the  recurrence  of 
the  racing  season  brings  to  town  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  South 
Carolina.  The  city  accordingly  awakens  from  a 
condition  of  slumberous  quiet  to  all  the  anima- 
tion of  metropolitan  gaiety.  The  streets,  until 
lately  so  empty  or  trodden  only  by  a  fow  lietlcse 
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now  swarm  with  elegant  equipages 
and  the  fair  forma  of  the  gentler  sex.  There  are 
not  wautiug  fine  shops,  filled  with  costly  goods 
and  wares,  to  challenge  the  patronage  of  the  la 


dosy  discourse,  the  morning  of  our  attendance  at 
St.  Michael's. 

There  is  an  old  wooden  church,  not  altogether 
unlike  St.  Michael's,  at  Newport,  which  is  me- 


may  go  far  before  morable  as  having  been  under  the  charge  of  the 
be  will  see  a  more  attractive  exhibition  than  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley  and  contains  an  or- 
trottoir  of  King  Street,  narrow  as  it  is,  can  fur-  gan,  yet  in  good  preservation,  presented  by  that 
nish,  at  this  particular  time.  States  and  cities,  famous  old  philosopher.  The  summer  tenants 
everywhere,  are  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  their  of  the  Ocean  House  do  not  worship  there,  we 
women,  and  wo  shall  not  therefore,  hazard  a  j  fear,  as  regularly  as  they  should,  for  we  discov- 
comparison  betweeu  the  lovely  Cliarlestonians  j  ered  it  quite  by  accident,  during  a  visit  to  New- 
aod  the  daughters  of  our  own  commonwealth,  |  port  some  years  since,  but  though  we  beard  a 
but  we  cau  safely  declare  that  we  saw  beauty 
enough  in  Charleston  in  a  fortnight  to  establish 
the  reputation,  m  this  respect,  of  a  much  more 
populous  city. 

The  stranger  will  he  able  to  satisfy  himself, 
upon  this  point,  at  the  public  balls,  which  are 
given  here  every  winter  and  arc  attended  by  all 
the  most  charming  and  fascinating  women  of 
South  Carolina.  These  balls  are  uuder  the 
management  of  very  select  Societies  of  gentle- 
men, one  of  the  most  famous  of  whirh,  the  St 
Cecilia  Society,  gives  four  or  five  during  the  sea- 
son. The  man  who  could  attend  one  of  the  en- 
tertainments of  this  excellent  association,  and  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  grace  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  company,  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  music  of  St.  Cecilia 


Among  the  public  buildings  of  Charleston, 
which  are  numerous  and  elegant,  none  delighted 
us  so  much  as  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, with  its  quaint,  old,  high-backed,  square 
pews — its  odd  pulpit  with  the  sounding- board, 
like  a  huge  extiuguisber,  which  threatens  momen- 
tarily to  put  out  the  light  of  the  officiating  cler- 
rural  tablets  testifying  to  the  good 


deeds  of  maoy  worthies  long  since  laid  beneath  •u*n  vene 


on  in  it,  and  delighted  our  autiquar 
taste  with  its  VVren-ish  interior,  the  music  of  the 
old  Bishop's  organ  was  not  so  pleasing,  nor  were 
the  young  ladies  that  sang  to  it  ss  pretty,  as  the 
anthems  at  Su  Michael's  and  the  dark-eyed 
choristers  of  the  South. 

Passing  along  Meeting  Street  the  stranger  will 
have  his  attention  arrested  by  the  extensive  row 
of  buildings,  used  as  the  City  Market,  which  are 
scarcely  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length. 
He  will  not  fail  to  notice,  also,  as  a  novelty,  the 
presence  of  a  certain  "fowl  ungainly"  which 
seems  to  be  the  genius  loci  and  steps  about  the 
shambles  with  a  most  deliberate  aud  complacent 
air — the  turkey-buzzard.  Sometimes  tweuty  or 
thirty  of  these  birds  may  he  seen  at  onee,  and 
one  of  the  old  haruspices  of  the  early  Roman  com- 
monwealth, could  he  walk  forth  once  more  into 
the  light  of  day,  might  suppose  that  the  u^orn  of 
Charleston  was  cast.  But  the  turkey-Buzzard 
ia,  by  no  means,  a  bird  of  evil  omen  here.  On 
the  contrary,  be  is  regarded  ss  one  of  the  best 
Health  Officers  of  the  City  and  is  therefore  the 
peculiar  pet  of  the  authorities.  The  geese  that 
saved  the  capitol,  the  cats  and  crocodiles  that 
Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us  were  ouce  worshipped  with 


ration  in 


Egypt,  were  not  in  better 


the  turf  of  the  adjoining  burial  ground,  and  its 
steeple  of  many  stories  from  wbicb  a  chime  of 
bells  riugs  out  tbe  quarters  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  This  Church  was  built,  we  believe,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that  from  the  extreme  elevation  of  its  spire  many 
persons  watched  the  smoke  of  Moultrie's  guns 
as  it  rolled  upward  from  the  palmetto  fort.  It 
is  certain  that  during  the  siege  of  Charleston  in 
1780,  the  steeple  was  struck  by  a  shell  from  the 
British  batteries.*  and  that  after  the  capitu- 
lation the  British  officers  regularly  attended  ser- 
vice in  the  church.  We  thought  of  these  things, 
we  are  ashamed  to  say,  as  the  minister,  a  young 
man,  was  favoriug  tbecougregatiou  with  a  rather 

'One  account  says  dint  this  nbell  after  doing  rame 
dntnofrr  to  tbe  steeple,  fell  upon  and  gbatlrreil  ■  Mutiie  of 
William  Pitt,  whirh  stood  in  an  open  space,  immediately 
contiguous  lo  the  ;liurch. 


favor  than  is  our  friend,  the  buzzard.  To  kill 
him  is  a  high  misdemeanor.  To  the  negroes  be 
is  a  sacred  animal,  aud  many  of  them  believo 
him  to  be  the  bird  which  appears  upon  the  but- 
tous  of  our  officers  and  the  national  insignia. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  oruitbological 
scavengers  keep  the  market  very  clean  ;  the  fa- 
mous markets  of  Philadelphia  aud  Boston  are 
not  more  so.  On  Saturday  evenings  it  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  gas,  throughout  its  whole  ox- 
teut,  aud  prrseuts  a  lively  appearance  with  its 
throng  of  buyers  aud  sellers. 

lu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charleston,  there 
has  been  recently  laid  out  antral  burial-place,  to 
wbich  tbe  appropriate  name  of  "  Magnolia  Cem- 
etery" has  been  given.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
is  not  favorable  to  picturesque  efTect,  it  being 
uearly  a  flat,  and  it  can  never  therefore  be  made 
as  beautiful  as  "Mount  Auburn"  or  "Green- 
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wood."  Some  ail  vantage*,  however,  it  possesses 
over  either  of  these.  The  magnificent  growth 
of  the  live  oak  and  dense  foliage  of  the  magno- 
lia, which  break  the  monotony  of  the  extended 
level  surface,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  a  colder  lati- 
tude. The  walks  ami  drive*  about  the  Magno- 
lia Cemetery  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
in  the  distance  the  waters  of  the  Cooper  River 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  an  amiable  iustiuct 
by  which  we  are  led  to  adorn  the  resting-places 
of  our  departed  friends,  and  erect  monuments  to 
their  memory.  We  envy  not  the  philosophy  of 
him  who  regards  these  testimonials  of  love  with 
indifference.  The  pride  of  man,  indeed,  some- 
times manifests  itself  upon  the  tomb,  and  stately 
ceuotaphs  are  erected  to  perpetuate  uuwortby 
names.    But  these  manifestations  may  be  more 


and  have  at  times  boon  published  by  general  re- 
quest. We  atieuded  a  meeting  of  this  Club,  and 
we  trust  it  will  be  considered  no  impropriety  in 
us  to  say,  that  the  essay  of  our  host  was  as  well 
considered  as  his  hospitality  was  graceful.  This 
Club  numbers  among  its  members  mauy  gentle- 
men well  known  to  the  whole  country,  of  whom 
we  venture  to  mention  Rev.  Dr.  Hachman,  Rev. 
Or.  Gilman,  Judge  King  and  Prof.  8.  H.  Dick- 
son. There  is  also  another  Club  of  a  similar 
character,  among  the  younger  men  of  Charles- 
ton,  in  whose  agreeable  circle  we  spent  a  pleas- 
ant evCuing. 

A  showy  and  commodious  edifice  ia  the  Charles- 
ton Hotel— the  headquarters  in  this  city  of  the 
travelling  public.    Four  stories  in  height,  it  pre- 


readily  pardoued  than  that  cold  and  uufeeling  neg-  acuta  a  baud  some  Corinthian  facade,  and  is  most 


kct  which  leaves  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  remains  of  a  loved  one  are  deposited.  The 


conveniently  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  a  hotel, 
having  fine  halls  and  staircases,  and  being  lighted 


very  setitimeut  which  plants  the  rose  by  the  hil-  with  gas.  But  wo  to  the  unlucky  bachelor,  who, 
lock  disdains  the  mockery  of  monumental  os- 'alighting  at  the  door  from  the  huge  omnibus  of 


teutation.  It  is  emiuently  a  Christian  senti 
ineut.  "Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,"  quaiutly 
remarks  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "were  hut  the  ir- 
regularities of  vaiu-glory,  and  the  wild  enormi- 
ties of  aucient  magnauimity.  But  the  most 
magnanimous  resolution  rests  in  the  Christian 
ruligiou  which  trampleth  upou  pride,  and  sits  on 


the  proprietor,  (a  vehicle  about  as  large  a*  the 
Trojan  horse.)  and  admiring  the  architectural 
proportions  of  the  building,  supposes  that  he  will 
6nd  comfortable  quarters  within !  Packed  away 
in  a  box  or  a  room  upou  the  highest  floor,  una- 
ble to  establish  a  connection,  per  bell-rope,  with 
the  office,  or  to  obtain  an  auswer  to  a  real  ala- 


the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pursuing  that  in-  rum*  compelled  to  struggle  for  a  seat  at  the 
fallibleoerpetuity,  unto  which  all  others  must  dinner  table,  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  "the 
diuiiiiH  i heir  diameters,  aud  be  poorly  seen  in  Prow  of  »to  performance  corresponds  not  with 


their  diameters,  aud  be  poorly 
angles  of  coulingeucy.*" 


The  statue  of  Calhoun,  by  Powers,  constitutes 
a  prominent  object  of  interest  to  the  visitor  in 
Charleston.  It  occupies  a  very  unfortunate  po- 
sition in  a  cheerless  apartment  of  the  City  Hall. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  form  an  opinion  of  it  as  a 
Work  of  art,  while  it  stauds  in  so  bad  a  light,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  discoloration  by  the  salt  water 
and  its  mutilatiou  in  the  loss  of  the  right  arm. 
The  figure,  however,  is  very  noble,  aud  the  like- 
ness well  nigh  perfect.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  should  erect  a  suitable  temple  wherein 
to  enshrine  this  majestic  effigy  of  her  great  states- 


the  poetry  of  its  profession."  We  are  persua- 
ded that  no  one  who  has  not  sojourned  at  the 
Charleston  Hotel,  has  any  notion  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  dinner  can  be  dispatched.  The  soup 
is  gone  in  a  twinkling,  the  fish  follows  without 
loss  of  time,  the  roasts  and  joints  disappear  amid 
general 


"  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 

.  •» 


There  is  an  excellent  association  in  Charles- 
ton, known  as  the  "  Literary  Club,"  which  as- 
sembles weekly  at  the  house  of  some  one  of  its 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  literary 
topic  and  a  good  supper.  The  gentleman  giving 
the  entertainment  reads  an  essay,  and  the  mem 
hers  are  expected  to  come  prepared  to  submit 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  treated,  which  has 
been  previously  announced.  The™  efforts  are 
not  uofrequently  of  the  highest  literary  merit, 

•Urn-Burial. 


while  the  ice-cream,  type  of  all  transitory  things, 
is  but 


white,  then  gone 


Altogether  the  dining-room  is  a  scene  of  extra- 
ordinary hurry,  not  unlike  Sir  Francis  Head's 
description  of  the  General  Post  Office  at  Lon- 
don when  the  great  mail  is  about  to  close.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  to  meution  that  the  hotel  has  a 
reading  room,  where,  by  a  judicious  arraugemeut, 
the  newspapers  are  placed  upon  file  about  a 
fortnight  after  their  publication. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  so  large  a  city 
as  Charleston,  uo  parka  or  pleasure-grounds 
should  have  been  laid  off*  and  enclosed.  The 
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want  of  these  is,  in  some  degree,  compensated 

tery,"  which  is  a  broad  pavement,  extending  for 
two-thirds  of  a  mite  along  the  margin  of  tbe  bay. 
F rooting  this  promenade,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  across  a  wide  carriage-way.  are  large  and 
elegant  residences  with  spacious  gardens  attach- 
ed. The  Battery  is  a  favorite  resort,  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months,  after  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  over  and  the  sea-breeze  begins  to  blow. 
A  tone  extremity  of  tbe  long  walk  just  mentioned, 
an  attempt  baa  been  made  with  partial  success, 
to  reclaim  an  acre  or  two  from  the  sea  and  ar- 
range it  as  a  park.  The  residences  in  Charles- 
ton are  generally  of  brick  and  stucco,  and  are 
designed  more  for  comfort  than  architectural  dis- 
play, presenting  almost  an  infinitude  of  rambling 
porticos  not  unlike  tbe  inner  court  of  an  old  fash- 
ioned inn.  The  humid  atmosphere  very  soon 
discolors  the  stucco,  and  not  unfrequently  a  house, 
wbicb  is  embellished  with  works  of  art  and  fitted 
op  with  every  refinement  of  luxury,  exhibits  to  tbe 
passer-by  a  dilapidated  and  ruinous  appoarauce. 

After  all,  the  great  charm  of  Charleston  is  its 
polished  and  delightful  society— its  men  and  wo- 
men. We  should  like  to  say  something  of  our 
personal  observation  on  this  point,  we  should  like 
also  to  speak  of  the  agreeable  circles  we  saw 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  we  should  like  to  describe 
a  visit  to  Mr.  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  tbe  poet  aud 
novelist,  whom  we  found  among  bis  books,  at 
his  country-seat,  remote  from  noise  of  town,  and 
a  day  spent  with  the  young  and  gifted  Legare. — 
hut  we  may  not  do  this,  without  hazard  of  trench- 
ing  on  the  sacred  confidence  of  hospitality,  and 
we  forbear. 

It  was  a  neatly  furnished  and  comfortable  i 
steamer,  commanded  by  a  polite  and  gentleman- 
like captain,  that  took  us  off  one  delicious  day  to 
Savannah.  A  soft  aod  beautiful  haze  hung,  like 
delicate  drapery,  over  the  sea,  which  lay  before 
us  as  serene  and  unbroken  as  the  Lake  of  Como. 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  were  fairly  out- 
side tbe  bar,  from  which  our  route  lay  for  fifty 
miles  over  the  ocean  itself,  tbe  white  rim  of  the 
South  Carolina  coast  being  seen  on  our  right, 
aod  on  our  left  the  illimitable  waste  of  waters. 
There  were  a  goodly  number  of  passengers  in 
the  cabin,  and  quite  a  crowd  on  the  forward  deck, 
among  whom  were  Joan  of  Arc,  the  infant  Sam- 
uel, Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  Venus  di  Medici  and 
other  illustrious  individuals.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  leaning 
to  the  doctriue  of  the  metempsychosis  that  these 
latter  personages  were  io  plaster,  and  under  the 
charge  of  a  lazy  Italian  boy.  with  a  rich  browu 
enmphxinn,  who  was  carrying  them  to  Savan- 
nah, to  infuse  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  city 
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a  taste  for  tbe  fine.  arts.  As  the  day  advanced 
we  approached  St.  Helena  Sound,  where  we 
were  to  go  iuside  again,  and  just  as  we  rose  from 
a  well-served  diuner,  our  steamer  made  a  land- 
ing at  Beaufort,  which  is  situated  some  miles 
from  sea  on  a  narrow  frith.  Here  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  town 
which  is  only  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  neat- 
ness and  elegance  of  its  private  residences.  Em- 
barking again,  a  few  hours  brought  us,  by  the 
light  of  the  sura,  to  tbe  cheerful  and  gas-illu- 
miued  city  of 

Savannah. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  describe  Savannah, 
in  a  single  phrase,  as  John  Randolph  described 
Washington,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  whether  to 
call  it  the  city  of  squares  or  the  city  of  sand- 
hills. We  have  never  seen  sand  so  deep  any- 
where else,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  city  so  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  parks.  These  are  iu- 
deed  small,  but  they  occur  at  every  intersection 
of  the  streets,  so  that  tbe  town  above  the  water 
Hue  is  but  a  succession  of  Courts.  Along  the 
wharves,  there  is  a  broad  street,  with  a  continu- 
ous row  of  mercantile  offices  and  warehouses, 
where  a  large  and  elegant  Custom  House  of  blue 
granite  has  just  been  erected.  This  street  pre- 
sents an  animated  appearance  of  business,  with 
its  huge  piles  of  cotton,  and  tbe  tall  masts  of 
ships  on  the  other  side. 

The  principal  hotel  in  Savannah  is  pleasantly 
situated,  froutiug  the  largest  of  the  public  squares, 
in  tbe  centre  of  which  stands  a  tall  marble  monu- 
ment to  tbe  memory  of  Pulaski.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  this  brave  officer  fell  iu  tbe 
attack  on  Savannah  made  by  Count  D'Estaing. 
The  hotel  takes  its  name  from  tbe  shaft,  and  is 
known  as  tbe  Pulaski  House. 

Among  tbe  social  attentions  shown  to  tbe  stran- 
ger in  Savannah,  there  is  one  that  we  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  mention — the  invitations  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Quoit  Club.  This  body  is  composed  of 
tbe  most  prominent  aud  influential  gentlemen  of 
tbe  city,  aod  their  sports  are  celebrated  in  a  band- 
some  grove  on  tbe  outskirts.  No  more  agreeable 
reunions  are  held  thau  these. 

Such  persons  as  are  antiquarian  in  their  tastes 
should  endeavor,  by  all  means,  in  visiting  Sa- 
vannah, to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  costly  and 
beautiful  library  of  Alexander  A.  Smets,  Esq., 
and  the  immense  collection  of  autographs  in  the 
possession  of  I.  K.  TefTt,  Esq.  We  spent  some 
days  iu  examining  these  treasures,  thanks  to  the 
kind  and  courteous  disposition  of  these  estimable 
gentlemen,  and  we  should  assuredly  say  some- 
thing here  of  the  rare  and  choice  things  we  saw 
'  amongst  their  books  aud  MSS.,  but  that  we  coo- 
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aider  ihem  worthy  of  more  extended  notice.  We 
sbal!  defer  our  remark*,  therefore,  till  we  ere  able 
to  prepare  a  suitable  account  of  tbeae  wonderful 
collections.  Since  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ilpcott  of  England.  Mr.  Tefft  has  no  compeer  as 
a  collector,  and  he  has  done  more,  perhaps,  by 
means  of  his  penchant  fm*  autographs,  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  Southern  country  than 
any  other  individual.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  one  better  versed  in  historical  learning  than 
Mr.  Tefft.  As  the  founder  of  the  Georgia  His- 
torical Society,  an  institution  whose  labors  are 
known  everywhere,  he  has  achieved  for  himself 
an  euduring  reputation. 

A  beautiful  drive  of  four  miles,  out  of  Savan- 
nah, through  over-arching  trees,  takes  you  to 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  world— Bona- 
venture.    We  bestow  this  high  encomium  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Bryant,  who  has  travelled  in 
both  hemispheres  and  whose  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  will  scarcely  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.   Bonaventure  was  formerly  the  country 
aeat  of  the  Tatnall  family,  and  was  afterwards 
for  some  time  abandoned.    Recently  it  has  been 
appropriated  as  a  place  of  interment,  and  assu- 
redly uo  more  suitable  spot  could  have  been  chn- 
aeu  for  a  rural  cemetery.    Two  avenues  of  trees 
environ  the  grounds,  and  such  trees — the  live 
oak— as  we  never  saw  before.    Temple  street 
in  New  Haven,  in  summer,  is  thought  to  be  a 
marvel  in  growth,  its  gigantic  elms  interlacing 
their  branches  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  Gothic  arch 
to  the  eye.    But  Bouaventure's  oaks  present  a 
yet  nobler  nave,  while  from  the  branches  above, 
the  gray  moss  bangs  droopiug  in  streams.  The 
aolemn  serenity  of  the  spot,  afar  from  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  consorts  well  with  the  idea  of  a 
aanctuary.    As  we  walked  down  the  dim  aisles, 
flecked  with  little  spots  of  suushine  that  had 
struggled  through  the  trees,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  how  infinitely  greater  must  be  tbe  Ar- 
chitect who  constructs  such  temples  a*  this,  than 
say  vain  builder  of  earth's  proudest  fanes.  Bo- 
aaventure  has  bad  its  poet.    As  a  pleasing  piece 
of  descriptive  verae,  we  quote  from  a  native 
bard*  tbe  following 


TWoa's  npniy, 


Tbe  clnuibi  that,  6oau'og  o'er  tbe  sky, 

Here  cut  at  timet  a  fitful  gloom— 
A»  o'er  our  hearts  dark  nvemnrir*  flv— 

Cant  deeper  shade  on  Tatnair* 
w  bile  jrliinmeriiiff  onward  to  tbe  sea, 

w  ith  scarce  a  rippling  ware  at  play, 
A  Hue  of  silver  through  tbe  lea — 

The  river  stretches  fur  away ! 

Ann"  'tis  the  hour  when  stars  above 
Reflect  tbe  spirit's  inner  light, 


Are  kiuilliiig  in  any  heart  it 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  sand, 

I  feel  an  arm  within  my  own  ;— 
Full  often,  in  a  distant  land, 

I've 


Night  darkens  into  deeper 

As  on,  with  solemn  pace,  we  stroll;  

I  hear  the  teachings  of  the  dead, 

Like  aaered  music  in  my  soul ; — 
So  live  and  set  while  thou  an  here 

That  when  thy  course  of  life  in  done, 
Above  the  stars  thou  may 'at  not  tear 
To  meet  thy  father's  face,  my  son ! 

When  we  had  left  Savnnnnh  and  its  attrac- 
tions many  miles  behind  ua.  the  quiet  beauty  of 
Bonaventure  still  recurred  to  our  mind  as  some- 

in  a 


Columbia. 


Bonaventure  iy  Starlight. 

Along  a  corridor  I  tread, 

High  over-arched  by  ancient  tr 

Where,  like  a  tajiestrv  o'erbead, 
Tlic  gray  moss  floats  upon  the  breeze ; 

A  weary  lir*er.e.  that  kissed  to-day 
Tallulah's  lalls  of  f 


•  M  Tallclah,  a  wd  other  roans.  By  Henry  &  JWr*. 
saw.  Savannah  :  John  M.  Cooper.  1850."  Our  thanks 
are  due  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  we 
bail  as  a  valuable  accession  to  Southern  Literature.  Had 
Mr.  Jackson  been  a  native  of  Boston,  he  would  lone  aeo 
have  bad  a  national  reputation. 


"  All  aboard,"  said  the  conductor.   The  depot 
of  the  8outh  Carolina  Rail  Road  was  filled  with 
a  dense  crowd  of  people  as  the  morning  trains 
were  about  to  start  for  Hamburg  and  Columbia. 
In  a  comfortable  car  of  the  latter,  we  were  qui- 
etly seated  at  the  momeut  tbe  signal  for  depar- 
ture was  given.    We  had  previously  negotiated 
with  a  peripatetic  fruit-woman  for  some  bananas, 
and  with  a  newsboy,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
had  worse  books  to  sell  in  his  basket,  for  tbe  last 
uomher  of  Harper,  and  as  the  train  went  whirl- 
ing through  the  swamps  at  tbe  rate  of  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  too 
tropical  esculent,  and  read  in  the  diverting  psgea 
of  Pisistratus  Caxton.  how  Riccabocca  espoused 
.M  iss  Jemima,  and  how  the  Squire  made  a  peace- 
offering  of  the  stocks. 

We  entered  Columbia  about  sunset,  nnd  were 
struck  with  its  beautiful  situation,  as  the  last  rays 
of  the  orb  of  day,  (which  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James 
has  so  often  described.)  gilded  the  highest  points 
of  the  town.  Here  we  encountered  tbe  first  de- 
cided hill  we  saw  in  Soutb  Carolina,  and  from 
the  table-land  on  which  Columbia  is  built,  we  had 
a  panoramic  view  of  a  magnificent  waste  of 
dense  pine  forests  stretching  away,  like  the  sea, 
as  boundless  and  as  blue.  The  landscape  is  un- 
relieved from  entire  monotony,  by  the  entrance 
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of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  River*  which  here  unite 
to  form  the  Cougaree. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  Columbia  is 
South  Carolina  College,  an  institution  of  very 
high  and  deserved  repute,  which  is  nobly  and 
munificently  sustained  by  the  State.    The  build- 
ings which  have  been  erected  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  demanded,  occupy  a  large  piece  of 
ground,  aud  enclose  a  park  or  "Campus"  in  pa- 
rallelogram shape,  planted  with  the  Pride  of  In- 
dia tree.    The  library  of  this  college  embraces 
18,000  volumes,  and  is  arranged  iu  a  fine  build- 
ing constructed  for  the  purpose.    The  great  room 
w  exactly  similar  to  the  hall  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.    The  Librarian,  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  to  know  something  of  the 
treasure*  committed  to  his  keeping,  very  courte- 
ously showed  us  the  most  sumptuous  works  iu 
the  collection,  among  which  wore  many  costly 
folio  volumes  illustrated  iu  the  highest  style  of 
European  art.  Virginia  can  show  no  such  library 
as  this  within  her  broad  limits,  and  we  repeat 
that  the  support  given  by  South  Carolina  to  the 
College  by  meaus  of  which  it  has  been  accumu- 
lated, is  noble.    We  visited  also  the  Hall  of  the 
Euphradian  Society,  a  very  beautiful  room  adorn- 
ed with  portraits  of  some  of  its  distinguished  ex- 
members,  and  among  them  Chancellor  Harper. 
The  rival  literary  association,  we  were  told,  tins 
quite  as  elegant  an  apartment,  where  a  portrait 
of  Hugh  S.  Legare  is  preserved.    The  professor* 
of  the  College  are  men  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments, and  some  of  them  of  the  widest  fame 
in  science.    Such  names  as  Thornwell,  Preston 
and*  Lieber  are  enough  to  illustrate  any  institu- 
tion. 

Columbia,  though  it  contains  not  more  than 
6,000  iuhabitauts,  can  boast  some  of  the  finest 
private  residences  and  gardens  in  the  United 
States.  Tho  climate  is  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  rarest  exotics,  and  in  the  open  parterres, 
the  stranger  will  see  plants  which  in  the  North- 
ern cities  can  ouly  flourish  in  green-houses.  The 
society  here  is  elegant  and  refined,  and  nowhere, 
perhaps,  in  America,  are  the  wealthier  class  more 
highly  cultivated  in  polite  letters.  We  could  have 
lingered  gladly  iu  this  town  for  weeks,  but  the  time 
of  our  holiday  was  near  its  close,  and  we  were 
>  constrained  to  leave  it,  after  a  brief  so- 
travcl 


Homeward. 

Once  more  in  Charleston,  but  with  P.  P.  C. 
intentions — a  day  at  the  hotel — aud  we  are  on 
board  the  Wilmington  boat  passing  Sullivan's 
Island.  Here  we  see  a  gigautic  house,  with  a 
corridor  all  around  it,  which  is  designed  as  a 
summer  resort  for  those  who  like  sea-bathing, 
aod  will  be  opeued  early  the  ensuiitg 

Vol.  XVII-32 


It  is  celled  the  Moultrie  House.    This  object, 
however,  soon  fades  away  in  the  distance,  and 
we  are  again  out  upon  the  ocean,  where  we  are 
to  spend  the  night.    Supper  over,  and  bedtime 
approaching,  we  retire  below,  where  the  majority 
of  the  passengers  have  preceded  us,  and  are 
stowed  away  in  their  berths.    As  we  get  into 
ours,  and  for  sometime  afterwards,  we  are  en- 
tertained with  the  followiug  dialogue  between 
two  of  our  compagnons  du  voyage.    The  appear- 
ance of  the  parties  we  can  not  describe,  as  only 
their  beads  were  visible,  tho  oue  enveloped  iu  a 
saffron  coloured  night  cap,  aud  the  other  display- 
ing a  ferocious  reduudancy  of  red  hair  and  whis- 
kers. 

Night-cap.    "  This  is  the  boat  that  ran  into 
tho  North  Caroliua,  some  years  ago." 
Red  Whisker*.  ••Yes." 
Night-cap.      The  other  one  warn't  long  in 
sinking,  was  she  ?" 

Red  Whiskers.    "  About  ten  minutes." 
Night-cap,  (con  exprtssione.)    »  You  dou't  say 
so.    How  long  ago  was  that  T" 

Red  Whiskers.    "  About  fifteen  years. 
Night-cap.       Suppose  we  should  run  agin 
auother  boat  to-night,  we'd  be  apt  to  go  down 
ourselves,  wouldn't  we  ?" 

Red  Whiskers.    ''Think  we  should,  the  boat 
ain't  as  strong  as  she  was." 
Enter  small  negro  boy. 

Night-cap.    "  Hoy,  were  you  aboard  when 
this  boat  run  agin  the  North  Carolina?" 
Boy.    "  No,  air." 
Night-cap.    "  How  old  are  you  ?" 
Boy.    "  Ten  years  old,  sir." 
Night-cap,  (with  the  air  of  one  making  a  dis- 
covery.)   "  Then  you  couldn't  have  been  aboard. 
How's  the  weather  ?" 
Boy.    "  Pretty  fair,  sir." 
Night-cap.    "  No  knowing,  though,  whether 
we  shan't  have  a  storm  before  morning.  I 
shouldn't  like  a  storm  in  this  boat." 
Red  Whiskers.      Nor  I." 
Night-cap.    "  Strikes  me,  there's  danger  of 
fire.    If  we  catched  fire,  we  should  be  gone  sure 
enough." 

"  Devilish  amusing  conversation  that,"  said 
our  neighbour  in  the  uext  berth. 

"  Very,"  said  we,  and  composed  ourselves  to 
sleep. 

Early  next  morning  we  reached  Wilmington, 
and  passed  through  the  smoke  of  its  turpentine 
distilleries,  and  after  eight  hours  ride,  through 
the  dreary  and  monotonous  region  of  the  pine 
swnmps  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  we  alighted  at  Weldon  where 
we  were  itifortned  we  should  be  compelled  to  spend 
the  night  iu  consequence  of  damages  to  the  rail- 
road by  a  rise  in  the  Roanoke.   The  arrange- 
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meats  of  the  Weldon  hotel  by  no  means  justi- 
fied the  name  it  bore,  and  as  the  only  accom- 
modations it  could  afford  were  already  engaged 
by  the  passengers  from  the  North,  who  had  ar- 
rived before  us,  we  walked  by  moonlight,  three 
miles,  to  the  well  known  village  of  Gareyeburg. 
the  Gretna  Green  of  Virginia,  which  village  con- 
sists of  the  habitation  and  outhouses  of  Major 
Garey,  a  rotund  aud  hospitable  Boniface,  who 
ties  the  knot  for  the  despairing  fugitives  that  re- 
tort to  him  "for  better,  for  worse."  Supper  of 
Major  Garey,  good— bed,  comfortable — break- 
fast, next  morning,  very  excelleut.  Learn  with 
dismay  that  we  do  not  leave  till  three  o'clock,  P. 
M.  Fellow  travellers,  who  bad  remained  at 
Weldon  all  night,  begin  to  arrive — grumbling — 
had  slept  in  the  cars.  Banjo  player  amongst 
them,  who  diverts  us  with  "Nelly  was  a  Lady," 
and  other  melodies.  I«ook  over  library  of  our 
Laud  lord — Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs — some  old 
numbers  of  Messenger — odd  volume  of  Farmer's 
Kegister — Testament  and  North  Carolina  Alma- 
nac. Get  up  foot-race  between  small  negro 
boys — 150  yards  for  a  dime.  Banjo-player  per- 
forms sentimental  pieces  for  lady -passengers. 
Dinner.  Afterwards  the  train.  Nest  day,  our 
Excursion  was  doue,  aud  we  were  again  engross- 
pnrsnita,  in  the  atmosphere 


acquaintance  with  music,  we  disclaim  any  of 

that  refinement  of  taste  which"  distinguished  the 
Count,  of  whom  Lord  Byron  tells  us  that 

"  fin  Venetian  audience  could  endnre  a 


«crn»'  iir  mr  »  li 


on  lie 


'gfcrntura  /*' 
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Parodi  has  just  left  us,  and  is  now  with  the 
Charlestonians.  Under  the  musical  direction  of 
Stntkosch.  and  accompanied  by  Patti,  the  Ger- 
mauia  Baud  aud  other  celebrities,  she  gave  seve- 
ral successful  concerts  here.  Her  voice  is  singu- 
larly rich  and  full,  sweet  as  honey  dietilled  from 
Hymettus  and  sustained  as  an  utterance  of  Eu- 
terpe's flutes — yet  does  «be  not  cause  us  to  forget 
the  almost  celestial  straius  of  the  charming  Jenny 
Lind.  whose  empery  in  soug  may  not  be  dispu- 
ted. Parodi'e  most  wonderful  success  is  in  the 
lower  uotes  to  which  she  descends  with  such 
effect  as  to  cause  us  to  mistake  her  voice,  at  first, 
for  a  contralto.  She  does  not  rise,  like  Jenny, 
to  those  bigber  regions,  where  the  clouds  uever 
rest  and  eternal  sunlight  reigns.  There  is.  in- 
deed, a  completeness  iu  her  renderiug  of  the 
more  difficult  passages  of  Rossini  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  but  we  are  never  startled 
by  the  exhibition  of  transcendaut  power,  nor 
do  we  seem  to  see  iu  her  the  visible  presence  of 
the  muse.    We  make  no  pretension  to  a  critical 


and  our  opiuion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Jenny 
and  Parodi  may  therefore  go  for  little,  bat  we 
must  s.iy  that  while  the  dark -eyed  Genoese  has 
delighted  us,  she  has  laid  us  uuder  no  spell  such 
as  we  experienced  from  the  sorcery  of  the  Swede. 

Jenny  will  soon  be  in  Baltimore  on  ber  return 
from  the  South  aud  West.  Must  we  again  put 
forih  our  petition  in  verse  that  she  will  revisit 
Richmond  1 


wAVe  do  not  know  when  we  have  read  a  more 
!  beatitilul  poem  thau  the  following  Ode.  which 
was  *uug  at  the  recent  dedication  of  "  Magnolia 
|  Cemetery,"  near  Charleston.  S.  C.    It  is  from 
I  the  pen  of  Hr.r«at  H.  Tiaiaon,  Esq.  whom  we 
take  this  occasion  to  introduce  to  our  readers  as 
our  esteemed  eorrespuudeut  "  Aoi.au s." 

Whose  wm  the  hand  that  painted  thee.  O  Death! 

With  naupht  but  terror  in  thy  form  and  uiieu  T 
If  there  indeed  bt>  cnldue«s  in  thy  hrrnth, 
Is  it  not  musical  of  thing*  unseen  f 

Thou  rather  should'*!  be  erown'd  with  fadeless 
At  I  oust,  if  men  will  choose  a  durWer  hue. 

Be  thy  fit  couch  amid  funereal  bower*, 

Hut  let  the  Mnr*  and  sunlight  sparkle  through. 


80,  with  that  truth  before  ua,  we  have  6xed 
And  beautified,  O  Death!  thy  mansion  hi 

Where  gluoui  aud  gladness— grave,  aud  g 
Make  it  a  place  to  love,  and  not  to  fear. 


Heaven,  shed  thy  most  propitious  dews  around! 

Yv  holy  stnrr,  look  dowu  with  tender  ey  ea  ! 
And  guard  with  love,  and  consecrate  the  ground, 

Where  we  may  test,  and  whence  we  pray  to  rise ! 


A  friend  in  New  York  writes  to  us  thus  plea- 
santly of  theatricals 


- 1  sent  yon,  •  few  days  ago,  a  bill  of  Brougham's  Ly- 
ceum giviug  the  programme  of  a  mixt  amusing  burlesque 
now  uightl  v  drawing  crowds  nt  that  Theatre,  called  the 
'World's  Fair,'  in  which  the  whole  upper  ten  of  the  rod  a 
aud  goddesses  appear.  It  seems  old  Jupiter  happened  to 
ace  iu  a  newspaper— the  Herald— an  account  of  the  gran  t 
exhibition  to  he  held  in  London  next  summer,  and,  being; 
iu  rather  a  listless  mood  and  «adly  in  want  of  amusement, 
he  determined  to  have  a  World's  Fair  himself,  a  grand 
collection  of  the  fair  (-ex)  of  ull  nation* — which  resolution 
w:i»  forthwith  put  into  effect.  The  whole  conversations 
ai>-  carried  on  iu  doggrel  and  abound  in  witty  and  fujuiy 
lo«  ul  hits.  Mary  Tuylor  as  Columbia  is  the  aur  of  ihn 
pn-i-e,  nnd  sin?*n  greut  many  nmu»ing  songs  ;  in  one  of 
them, "  When  first  I  saw  Parodi,"  she  describes  the  fa- 
mous occasion  in  which  that  interesting  child  of  genius 
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tra,  and  anathematized  the  whole  cmwH  in  fine  *•!  v|*»,  and 
In  Unit  aline  the  ({rent  prima  doumJi,  she  (Msrv  Taylor,) 
took  occasion  to  airike  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  over 
the  head  with  a  guitar,  or  a*  Mo*  would  aay,  '  swashed 
hiia  oo  the  gourd,'  and  when  sbo  waa  encored,  a«  she 
raited  the  instrument  to  give  him  another  blow,  he  very 
adroitly  hoisied  an  umbrella  lo  protect  himself.    I  never 


The  writer  draws  a  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween  the  "pompier-sporutmau"  and  the  "  Fancy 
Mao"  which  latter  iudivklual  be  describes  as  a 
mystery  iudeed. 

"Lea  '  Fancy  Firemen.'  eux,  n'ont  mecne  pas  les  spec- 
ulations du  jeu  pour  raoyens  d'cxi«tcnce.  Il«  vi»  cut,  on 
iw  anything  take  so  well— the  whole  house  wascnnvulsed  i  ue  sait  comment,  dorAxont  on  ne  snit  oik,  ct  pourtaiit  il*  vi- 
fcr  about  five  minuter.  Hercules  is  there  with  bin  club  vent,  et  its  ilorment.  Lorsque  la  nuil  descend  sur  la  ville, 
and  when  he  is  introduced  to  Columbia,  she  observes  les  Fancy  Men  sc  tnettenl  a  I'ceuvre,  et  les  voila  qui 
to  biro  that  she  has  frequently  beard  of  that  remarkable  circulent  dans  lc  Bowery,  chcrchant  dos  eventures,  ioon* 
exploit  of  bis  in  sweeping  out  the  Augean  stables,  and  dent  les  Bar-room*,  in«ultant  les  fctnmc,  se  qucrclluut, 
advises  bim  to  hire  himself  out  by  the  day  to  our  new 
Mayor  to  keep  the  streets  clean-  On  one  occasion  the 
Kiug  of  gods  and  men  (alia  into  a  violent  passion  with 
Mercury,  having  reason,  as  be  thought,  to  doubt  that  dei- 
ty's word,  and  in  a  transport  of  rage  calls  upon  Apollo  to 
'  strike  the  Lyre.' 

"  Burton  has  a  piece  of  the  same  name,  but  altogether 
nnlike  in  plot  and  incident.  His  is  a  veritable  '  World's 
Fair,'  crystal  palace,  curiosities,  and  people  of  all  nations 
and  tongues,  including  an  agent  of  Barnutn,  who  has  gone 
sal  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  the  whole  concern  and 
lit  to 


se  battant,  donnant  de  fausscs  alannes  d'inrendie  a  fin  de 
determiner  ce  qu'ils  appellem,  dans  la  langue  dn  pays, 
uu  '  Muss,'  c'esl-a-dire  uu  rassemblement  luinultenx  < 
cux  ct  leure  umia  irouvent  moven  de  lircr  purii." 


Our  State  Convention  for  reforming  the  Con- 
stitution  of  Virginia  is  still  iu  session,  aud  will 


continue  to  sit  for  many  mouths,  if  we  can  form  an 
opinion  from  the  progress  they  have  already  made. 
Tbeir  debates  are  dissemiuated  through  the 
State  iu  a  Supplement  Sheet  of  24  closely  printed 
ApropoM  of  "  Mose,"  we  perceive,  in  a  recent  columns  which  appears,  we  believe,  tri- weekly, 
number  of  the  "  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,"  a  cu-  |  These  debates  are  subsequently  to  be  published 
rious  and  somewhat  elaborate  iuquiry  iuto  the  i  iu  book  form,  and  will  make  a  series  of  volumes 
character  of  tbe  "  b'hoy"  (we  suppose  we  ought  to  which  Hansard  will  be  but  an  insignificant  af- 
to  say  tbe  "  jr'Aareoa")  preseutiug  some  very  crit-  fair.  One  arrangement  only  remains  lo  be  made 
ical  and  psychological  views  of  this  interesting  \  with  regard  to  the  Debates.  They  are  reported 
specimen  of  the  race.  Our  reader*,  who  are  fa- ,  with  laudable  accuracy  by  Mr.  Bishop.  The 
miliar  with  the  French  language  and  the  Bowe-  style  in  which  they  are  printed  is  altogether  un- 
ry,  will  enjoy  tbe  following  description  of  tbe !  exceptionable.  We  are  not  aware  that  auy  ob- 
personnri  of  Mose.  To  translate  it  would  spoil  jection  has  been  raised  against  them  in  either  re- 
the  fun  we  know  it  will  occasion —  [spect.    But  they  waut  readers.    Surely,  so  much 

expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  paius- 
"  La  physique  du  pompier-sportsman  est  partkulier  a  taking  on  the  part  of  printer  and  reporter  should 
lai  seul,  et  nous  lui  trouvons.  as  firi,  une  certaine  po«*ie  not  be  .j^-cher  thrown  sway.     The  Cotiven 
brutnle  qui  a  son  cachet.    II  est  mrement  beau.  di»ons    .  «T .    »     i* »  -j    e    .l.  r 


nueox,  prvsque  toujour*  il  est  lilteralemeni  laid  ;  msis  sa 
taBle  est  bien  pri«e,  el  son  allure  solideiuent  leg  ere.  II  y 
a  de  la  force  et  une  sortc  de  grace  duns  sa  demarche.  Sur 
sa  tele,  dont  la  chevelure  lissee  au  savon  se  gonilr,  au- 
dcasus  des  orcilles,  en  bnueles  contournees  (ce  qni  a  doone 
naissance,  croyons-nous,  au  mot  loap-lork  qui  lui  est  par- 
foia  applique),  se  pose  unchapeau  auilesetruitos  et  plates 
cumine  les  rebords  d'une  assirtte.  Le  cbapeuu,  incline 
sur  les  yeux,  laisse  a  decouvert  la  partie  posterieurc  de 
I'oeciput.  Antour  d'une  nuque  courtrasee,  com  me  la 
peau  d'nn  certain  animal  que  I'on  racks  avant  d'en  trans- 
former  la  cbnir  en  Hnucisse*  ou  en  jambons,  s'aitucbe. 


tion  owes  it  to  itself  to  provide  for  the  reading  of 
its  Debates  when  published.  An  advertisement 
calling  for  twenty  able-bodied  meu,  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  read,  in  good  faith,  the  tri- 
weekly Supplement,  from  beginning  to  end.  might 
possibly  avail,  if  a  liberal  iter  diem  were  offered. 
Fair  notice  should  be  giveu  however,  that  node 
but  stout  men,  accustomed  to  hard  labor,  need 
apply. 

En  passant,  we  heard  a  good  anecdote  of  the 
i  Convention  tbe  other  day.  which  we  commend 


avec  une  sorte  de  negligence  coquette,  uue  licelle  decou- 1 
laor.  eclaunte,  suit  rouge,  soit  jauue,  suit  bleuc,  qui  a  la  { to  the  notice  of  the  Knickerbocker,  as  worthy  a 
pretention  de  s'appeler  cravale,  et  dnnt  les  bouts  s'enla-  place  in  its  mouthly  gossip.  It  seems  tbat  the 
i  en  spirals*,  ou  dot  tent  au  gr*  du  vent.  Un  cn|  ra- 1  little  grandson  of  oue  of  our  city  delegates,  a 
baitu,  loraque  col  il  y  a,  laisse  voir  une  encolurc  muse..-  |  ||p.  fal  MU  of  gU  Qf  ^  |u  of  „  Blarted 

ou  le  *oliel  el  le  wtn-Uev  out  truce  uue  etupremle  i    _  .     ...  .        ,      .  ,  .  . 

_  «ante.   Un.  chemUe  en  laiue  rouge,  Smaillte  sur  la  off  10  h.s  best  suit  and  with  money  .u  baud,  to 
poiirine  dc  larges  boucons  Wanes  oo  noire;  un  ponialon  see  Geu'l   Tom  Thumb,  who  was  holdiug  bis 
a  la  cetnture  par  une  courroie  de  cttir ;  des  bottea  levees  at  the  Africau  Church.    Tbe  little  fellow, 

however,  mistook  the  building,  and  seeing  a 
crowd  around  the  door  of  the  UniversalistChurcb, 
where  the  Convention  holds  its  sessions,  naturally 
enough  supposed  tbat  the  renowned  dwarf,  the 


i  semelles,  passees  par-dessus  le  pan  talon  :  telle 
■at,  en  general,  la  tenure  du  pompier-sportsman ;  a  joule* 
a  c«  costume  bizarre  un  complement  bistorique  et  Decea- 
se ire  :  la  cbique,  se  deaaiuaal  en  roude-bojde  jur  t*  jo  jo 
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wonderful  curiosity  be  had  come  to  see,  wasi    The  free  and  broad  play  of  light  on  th 
there  exhibiting  himself.    Full  of  excitement  and  indicates  that  entire  uureserve  of  power  that 


with  a  proud  step  our  young  hero  advanced  up 
the  aisle,  to  the  surprise  of  the  members  who 
observed  him,  until,  reaching  the  seat  of  his 


arouses  us  with  its  boldness. 

We  should  like  to  see  an  edition  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's Poems  with  illustrations  from  the  pencil 


his  grandfather,  he  tapped  the  old  gentleman  on  of  Hubard.    We  are  satisfied  that  if 


the  shoulder,  and  said,  with  the  utmost  simplici- 
ty, •*  Grandpa,  please  tell  me  which  is  Tom 
Thumb  ?"  A  most  embarrassing  question,  cer- 
tainly! 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  a  distinguished 
compliment  was  recently  paid  by  Professor  Long- 
fellow to  our  townsman.  W.  J.  Hubard,  Esq., 
the  Artist.  We  have  long  appreciated  Mr.  Hu- 
bard's  genius,  and  delighted  to  visit  bis  studio, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  his  original  style  is 
beginning  to  acquire  for  him  a  wide  reputation. 
Mr.  Longfellow,  having  accidentally  seen  a  series 
of  pencil  sketches  by  Hubard,  expressed  his  un- 
qualified admiration,  accompanied  with  a  desire 
to  possess  some  line  from  so  gifted  a  hand.  This 
desire  reached  the  ear  of  the  artist,  who  at  ouce 
sketched  two  exquisite  illustrations  of  the  poet's 
writings,  which  we  will  briefly  describe.  The 
subject  of  tho  first  is  the  universally  popular 
poem  of  »  The  Footsteps  of  Angels."  The  scene 
begins  with 

"  And  like  phantom*  grim  And  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall." 

This  is  indicated  in  the  back  ground.  The 
middle  ground  represents 

"  Tim  form*  of  the  departed." 

Ill  the  foreground,  the  dreamor  of  the  vision 
sits  and  dreams— 

44  With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep, 

Comes  thnt  messenger  divine 
Takes  the  vacant  ehnir  Inside  me, 

Lava  her  gen  lie  baud  in  mine." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  this  sketch,  the 
conception  and  execution  being  extremely  novel. 
It  exhibits  a  remarkable  combination  of  linear 
and  effective  drawing,  such  as  has  uever  before 
come  under  our  observation. 

The  second  drawing  is  from  "The  Skeleton 
in  Armor."  Tho  figure  stands  immediately  in 
the  foreground,  and  although  but  a  small  one,  it 
looms  as  you  gaze  upon  it,  until  it  becomes  gi- 
gantic to  the  imagination.    The  eyes,  from  their 


gotteu  up  its  appearauce  would  mark  a  new  tri- 
umph of  American  art. 


A  new  Sonnet  from  Tennyson  is  a  public  ben- 
efaction.   Here  is  one  just  from  the  miut- — 

O!  were  I  loved  an  I  desire  to  be, 
What  in  there  in  the  great  sphere  of  i 

Or  ranee  of  evil  between  death  ■ 
That  I  should  fear— if  I  were  loved  by  thee  t 

All  the  inner,  all  the  ooter  world  of  pain, 
Clear  love  would  pieree  and  cleave,  if  thou  wart  mine  ; 

As  1  have  heard  that  somewhere  in  the  main 
Fresh  water-springs  come  up  through  bitter  brine1, 

*T  were  joy,  not  tear,  clasped  band  in  hand  with  thee, 
To  wait  for  death— mole— careless  of  all  ilk. 

Apart  upon  a  mountain,  though  the  surge 
Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  hills. 

Flung  leagues  of  roaring  foam  into  thegor^c 
Below  us,  as  far  on  as  eye  could  see. 

We  suppose  many  of  our  readers  will  have 
seen  before,  the  farewell  sonnet  of  Tennyson, 
read  at  the  recent  Diuncr  to  Macready,  on  thn 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  stage.  As  it 
is  worth  keeping,  however,  we  republish  it : 

Farewell,  Macready,  since  to-night  we  part; 
Full-handed  thunders  often  have  confessed 
Thy  power  well  used  to  move  the  public  brenst. 

We  thank  thee,  with  one  voice,  and  from  the  heart. 

Farewell,  .Macready,  since  this  night  we  part. 
Go,  take  thy  honors  home :  rank  with  the  best, 
Garrick,  and  statelier  Kemlile,  and  the  rest 

Who  made  a  nation  purer  througt  their  art. 

Thine  is  it,  that  our  Drama  did  nut  die, 
Nor  flicker  down  to  brainless  Pantomime, 
And  those  gilt  gauds  men-children  swarm  to  see. 

Farewell,  Macready  :  moral,  grave,  sublime  ; 

Our  Shiikspcnrc's  bland  and  universal  eye 

Dwells  pleased,  through  twice  a  hundred  years,  on  thee. 


Dinner  was  a  notable  affair.  Rulwer 
presided  aud  among  the  guests  were  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Eastlake  and  others.  From  tho 
speech  of  the  Chairman,  as  reported  in  the  Lon- 
don Times,  wo  quote  the  following  recognition 
of  the  obligations  of  the  author  to  the  actor. 


"Gentlemen,  there  is  one  merit  of  our  ptie«t  as  an 
upon  which,  if  I  were  silent,  I  should  be  indeed  nngmte- 
ftd.  Many  a  great  performer  may  attain  to  a  high  repu- 
tation if  he  restrains  his  talents  to  acting  Shakspcare  and 


bony  sepulchre  send  forth  a  ghastly  gleam,  aud  |  the  great  writers  of  the  past;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
as  tho  iron-bound  figure  points,  he  may  be  sup 
posed  to  say 


"  There  for  my  lady's  I 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower 
Which  to  this  very  iiour 

Stands  looking  aca-ward." 


in  so  doing  he  docs  not  advance  one  inch  the  literature  of 
his  time.  It  has  been  the  merit  of  our  guest  to  recognise 
the  truth,  that  the  actor  has  it  in  his  power  to  a»»wt  in 
creating  the  writer.  (Hear.hear.)  He  has  identified  him- 
self with  the  living  drama  of  his  period,  and  by  so  doing 
he  has  half  created  it.  (Cheers.)  Who  docs  not  recol- 
lect die  rough  and  manly  vigor  of  Tell,  the  simple  gran* 
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deur  of  Virginities  or  the  exquisite  sweetness  and  dignity 
■  nd  ps I bon  with  w  hicb  he  invested  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Ion  (loud  cheering )!  end  who  doe*  not  feel  that  bnt  lor 
htm  these  great  piny*  might  never  have  obtained  their 
hold  upon  the  stage,  or  ranked  among  those  masterpieces 
whkb  this  age  will  leave  posterity  1  (Renewed  cheers.) 
And  what  charm  and  what  grace,  not  their  own,  he  ban 
given  to  the  leaser  works  of  an  inferior  writer,  it  is  not  for 


me  loamy."  (J^oud 


•) 


Dickens'  speech  was  sufficiently  characteris- 
tic As  witness  this  allusion  to  Macready's  lasl 
appearance — 

"  Many  of  those  who  heard  him  were  no  doubt  present 
at  the  memorable  scene  on  Wednesday  night,  when  that 
treat  vision  which  had  been  a  delight  and  a  lesson—very 
often,  be  dared  aay,  a  support  and  a  comfort— to  them, 
which  bad  for  many  years  improved  and  charmed  them, 
and  to  which  thev  bad  looked  for  an  elevated  relief  from 
ibe  labours  of  tbeir  lives,  frded  from  their  sight  forever. 
(Cheers.)  He  would  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  their 
guest  might  or  might  not  have  looked  forward,  through 
rsther  too  long  a  period  for  them,  to  some  remote  and  dis- 
tant time  when  he  might  possibly  bear  some  far-off  like- 
ness to  a  certain  Spanish  Archbishop  whom  Gil  Bias  once 
served-  (Laughter.)  Nor  would  be  stop  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  a  reasonable  disposition  in  the  audience 
of  Wednesday  to  seise  upon  the 


4  And  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people ; 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon'— 

but  be  would  venture  to  intimate  to  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed bow  in  his  own  mind  he  mainly  connect*  d  that 
occasion  with  the  present.  When  be  looked  round  on 
the  vast  assemblage  of  Weducaday,  and  observed  the 
huge  pit  hushed  into  stillness  on  live  rising  of  tbe  curtain, 
and  when  be  saw  the  misty  surging  gallery,  where  men  in 
their  shirtsleeves  were  at  first  striking  out  their  arms  like 
strong  swimmers  (laughter),  become  still  water  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  remain  so  through  tbe  play,  it  suggested  to 
him  something  besides  tbe  trustworthiness  of  an  English 
crowd,  and  tbe  delusion  under  whs  h  those  persons  la- 
boured who  disparaged  and  maligned  such  sn  assembly. 
It  suggested  to  him  that  in  meeting  here  to-night  they  un- 
dertook to  represent  something  of  tbe  sll-pervading  feel- 
ing o(  that  crowd  through  all  its  intermediate  degrees, 
from  the  full-dressed  lady  with  sparkling  diamonds  in  the 
proscenium  box  to  the  half-undressed  gentleman  (great 
laughter)  who  wa-  biding  his  time  tor  taking  some  re- 
freshment in  the  back  row  of  tbe  gallery." 


A  printed  circular  has  just  been  issued  by  a 
few  gentlemen  of  Richmond,  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  addressed  to  all  the  former 
students  of  that  institution,  proposing  the  pur- 
chase of  a  painting  by  them,  to  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  new  building  which  the  authorities  design 
to  erect  during  the  present  year.  The  painting 
suggested  Is  a  copy  of  Raphael's  celebrated  work, 
"  Tho  School  of  Athens,"  which  can  be  execu- 
ted ut  Rome,  it  is  thought,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 


ing two  thousand  dollars.  We  hope  this  circular 
will  meet  with  a  ready  respouse  on  the  part  of 
the  former  students  of  the  University.  We  should 
like  to  see  this  seat  of  learning  adorned  with  the 
choicest  works  of  art,  aud  made  no  attractive 
place  to  tbe  visiter  as  well  as  an  excellent  school 
for  tbe  inquirer  after  knowledge. 


A  very  excellent  daguerreotype  likeness  of 
Poe,  taken  just  before  his  death,  may  be  seen  at 
Pratt  &  Co's  Gallery,  145  Main  Street.  It  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  no  accurate  portrnit  of  him 
was  engraved  for  any  edition  of  his  works. 
That  which  appears  iu  the  recent  collection,  edi- 
ted by  Griswold,  resembles  him  scarcely  at  all. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say  here  that 
Pratt  has  recently  6tted  up  his  Gallery  in  a  very 
sumptuous  stylo,  and  addetl  au  immense  window 
furnishing  a  skylight  of  great  power.  Some  of 
bis  recent  likenesses  are  admirable  specimens  of 
tbe  art  as  it  has  been  perfected  of  late  years.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  sent  to  the  World's 
Fair,  and  Pratt  need  not  fear  to  submit  them  to 
the  severe  criticism  of  the  visiters  to  this  won- 
derful exhibition. 


From  Messrs.  Panforth,  Bald  &  Co.  Bank- 
Note  Engravers  of  New  York,  we  have  received 
some  exquisite  steel  eugravings,  among  which 
are  vignette  likenesses  of  Washington.  Madison, 
John  Adams,  Jackson,  Baron  de  Kalb,  Wm. 
Penn,  John  Eager  Howard,  Clay,  Webster, 
Gen'l  Scott,  Geu'l  Taylor,  Air.  Fillmore  and 
others.  Tbe  fidelity  of  such  of  these  likenesses 
rb  represent  characters  of  our  day  aud  of  which 
we  can  judge,  is  very  perfect.  Tbe  other  engra- 
vings are  of  various  designs,  chiefly  agricultural 
and  commercial,  aud  ail  of  them  being  intended 
for  the  illustration  of  Bank  Notes,  are  of  small 
size,  but  they  show  with  bow  much  softness  as 
well  as  spirit,  engravings  on  steel  are  now  exe- 
cuted. Messrs.  Danforth,  Bald  &  Co.  are  at 
the  "  top  of  the  profession." 


Those  who  feel  au  interest  in  statistics  will  be 
pleased  to  know  the  fact  that  the  whole  number 
of  Lawyers  in  the  United  States  is  twenty-ont 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sevtnly-iiine.  Mr. 
John  Livingston  of  the  New  York  Bar.  has  just 
published  a  Law  Register  containing  the  names 
and  post  offices  of  this  great  army  of  lawyers— 
a  work  which  for  laborious  compilation  »  unri- 
valled since  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  prepared  her 
Complete  Concordance  to  Shakspeare. 
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The  Gift  Boob  or  the  Republic,  &r  the  Gallery  of 
IUuMtriovB  Amerieaiu.  Containing  tbe  Portrait*  and 
Biographical  Sketches  of  24  of  the  moat  eminent  Citi- 
zens of  the  American  Republic  since  the  Death  of 
Washington.  From  Daguerreotype*  by  Brady  :  En- 
graved by  D'Avignon  :  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Editor. 
New  York.  M.  B.  Brady,  F.  D' Avignon,  and  C.  Ed- 
1850. 


Biographical  sketches  as  they  are  ordinarily  written, 
are  the  easiest  efforts  of  authorship.  A  leaf  cut  from  a 
biographical  dictionary,  a  liberal  use  of  extracts  from 
;s,atc.,  and  the  book  is  completed.  Thus 
'  compilations  of  biography  which  consist 
only  of  brief  sketches,  stating  the  time  and  place  ol  birth, 
parentage,  age,  works,  death  dtc, while  the  only  portions 
worthy  of  perusal,  are  scraps  whose  value  is  dimiuished 
by  their  isolated  position;  or  still  worse  their  unnatural 
connections.  Such  books  are  very  well  to  torn  over  in  nn 
idle  hour,  but  worthless  for  reference  to  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  mind. 

So  we  have  a  "  National  Gallery"— a  work  well  got  up 
and  worthy  of  preservation— for  the  engravings  ;  but  as  for 
the  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  men  whose  portraits 
•re  given,  it  is  valueless.  If  the  work  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  were  of  such  a  character,  we  should 
not  take  the  trouble  to  speak  of  it  im  extent* ;  but  while  it 
requires  but  slender  intellectual  resources  to  make,  with 
abort  biographies  and  long  extracts,  a  ponderous  volume, 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  analyse  character,  reduce  a  long 
and  eventful  career  to  rules  and  principles,  and,  delving 
through  the  outer  crust  of  a  man's  actions,  speeches  and 
writings  penetrate  to  his  true  life,  and  give  him  to  us  as 
he  is,  in  fact  and  not  in  seeming.  We  want  the  founda- 
tion wulls  ii  iid  not  specimens  of  the  superstructure. 

In  the  u Gallery  of  Illustrious  Americans,"  Mr.  Lester 
ha*  in  the  main  done  this.  In  those  instances  where  be 
seems  lest  successful  we  suspect  the  fault  was  more  in 
the  subject  than  in  him.  V»  e  more  than  suspect  that  the 
outer  political  life  of  some  of  the  men  he  portrayed, 
changeful  as  it  has  been,  is  more  uniform  than  the  quick- 
sands of  character  below,  where  the  deeper  he  dives  the 
more  restless  and  confused  the  book.  We  think  we  can 
can  detect  this  in  more  than  one  instance.  Endenvoring 
to  grasp  something  worth  handling,  and  which  he  could 
pack  into  solid  masses,  and  thus  fling  it  forth  with  that  de- 
lightful sensation  which  springs  from  the  consciousness 
of  strength  tested  on  what  is  worth  lifting,  he  found  he 
was  grasping  unsubstantially.  It  is  in  such  dilemmas 
that  he  departs  from  that  compact,  terse  and  rigid  style, 
so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  work  in  question.  He 
seems  to  value  the  necessity  of  effort,  and  after  all  is  half 
ashamed  of  the  one  he  has  put  forth.  It  might  seem  in- 
vidious to  name  these  instances,  and  therefore  we  pass 
them  by.  It  t*  one  of  the  standing  and  well  substantiated 
chnrprM  upttnst  fortune  that  she  makes  some  men  illus- 
trious by  trickery  and  falsehood,  just  as  she  frequently 
heaps  gold  ou  fools  and  ignoble  men. 

With  these  exceptions  we  feet  that  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  style  in  which  this  work  is  written.  I 
Terse  yet  lively,  compact  yet  clear  and  vigorous,  it  pre-  J 
souls  a  fine  contrast  to  ranch  that  is  written  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  for  it  is  sudly  true  that  literature  has  received 
a*  great  an  expansion  as  commerce  and  currency.  This 
work  presents  also  an  equally  striking  contrast  to  Mr. 


I,c*ter'»  former  productions.  In  hi*  earlier  work*  there  is 
oficn  great  crudeness.  Writing  almost  always  from  im- 
pulse, he  always  carried  bis  readers  along  with  him,  while 
at  the  same  time  be  was  very  irregular  and  careless.  If  be 
wan  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  be  was  eloquent, 
if  not  he  was  emphatically  Use  reverse.  It  would,  bow- 
ever,  nhow  that  weak  ambition  to  be  critical  instead  of 
just,  so  common  now-a-days,  were  we  to  point  out  the 
fault*  of  these  works,  since  the  style  of  the  present  noe 
condemns  the*e  faults  more  strongly  than  we  could. 
Alougside  of  expletives  which  surprise  us,  be  packs  iuto 
abort  sentences  what  could  earily  be  diluted  iuto  pages. 
We  think  Mr-  Lester  himself,  must  be  somcw  bat  surprised 
at  the  inherent  power  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  tongue,  and 
that  until  he  disciplined  his  mind  and  style  on  this  book, 
be  was  not  aware  to  what  an  unlimited  extent  language 
could  be  compressed.  To  a  certain  degree  all  distin- 
guished writers  have  undergone  I  be  same  Iran*  formation. 
Impulsive,  imaginative  and  florid  in  youth,  they  become 
cautious,  thoughtful  and  rigid  in  style  in  maturer 
We  hardly  know  an  instance  to  the  contrary  except  Burke. 
Mo  been  me  more  imttKiuutive  and  tinnd  a*  be  advanced  in 
years.   It  is  no  objection  to  a  young  writer  that  he  is  too 

nod  freedom.  Redundances  can  be  lopped  off,  bat  copi- 
ousness is  never  reached  by  art.  Besides  in  Ibe  first  flow 
of  youthful  foaling,  thoughts  as  well  as  visions  are  born 
that  never  spring  from  the  cool  head  oi  reason,  and  there 
are  few  writers,  wa  think,  who  do  not  in  ripened  manhood 
vainly  regret  a  power  of  expression,  especially  uftlic  ex- 
pression of  feeling  lost  forever.  We  would  therefore 
caution  Mr.  Lester  against  the  too  unreserved  use  of  Una 
severity  of  style.  No  one  loves  always  to  read  Tacitus. 
Ufteni lines  the  reader  prefers  Cicero.  Virgil  will  pleu*e 
him,  when  Juvenal  is  tiresome,  and  Xeuophon  lead  him 
pleasantly  along  when  Tbucydidee  taxes  unduly  his 


Of  the  biographies  in  this  Gallery  we  will  speak  of  but 
few.  In  sketching  Gen.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lester  seemed  to 
think  that  action  spoke  louder  than  words,  and  be  therefore 
simply  mentions  the  fields  of  his  fame,  knowing  tbem  to 
be  not  only  histories  in  themselves,  but  the  strongest 
characterization  that  could  be  furnished.  Take  tbe  fol- 
lowing beautiful  paragraph  from  tbe  life  of  Calboun. 

"As  an  orator  hia  chief  characteristics  are  clearness  of 
annlysis,  simplicity,  appropriateness  and  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  subdued  and  lofty  earnestness.  The  conipb'te- 
uess  of  his  portrait  renders  it  unnecessary  to  describe  hie 
personal  appearance.  In  tbe  tribune  bis  erect,  stern  atti- 
tude, his  iron  countenance,  compressed  lip  and  flashing 
eye,  have  often  filled  bis  auditors  with  terror,  and  i 
hia  familiar  friends  almost  dread  to  approach  I 
yet  he  is  the  gentlest  of  husbands,  tbe  tenderesl  of  fa  them, 
the  most  humane  and  iudulgent  of  master*.  He  is  known 
to  the  world  only  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  and  thoxe 
who  are  admitted  familiarly  tu  the  scenes  of  his  domestic 
tile,  forget  his  public  achievements  in  the  spotless  purity 
of  hia  private  character,  tbe  warm  churities  of  his  home 
and  the  fascinating  glow  of  hia  claasit 
Tbe  honors  of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Cabinet  have  i 
weaned  him  from  bis  early  love  of  books  aud  rural  pur- 
suits. At  every  secession  of  his  public  labors  he  baffled 
to  his  plantation  home,  to  receive  the  tender  greetings  of 
hi*  family  and  the  moat  touching  demonstrations  of  grate- 
ful love  from  tbe  dependent  bring*  who  look  to  liim  for 
support  and  protection.  Letters  were  tbe  passion  of  hi* 
youth,  they  hare  been  the  embellishment  of  his  manhood, 
and  they  are  the  consolation  of  hU  age. 

**  Three  obstacles  have  lain  between  this  great  man  and 
the  Presidency.    Tbe  first  hue  been  tbe  earnest  and  un- 
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conquerable  independence  of  bis  character,  which  ban  left 
him  without  a  national  party.  The  second  has  been  the 
incorruptible  integrity  of  bin  heart,  which  left  him  without 
intrigue  or  policy.  The  last  has  been  an  obstacle  still 
more  formidable  in  this  disturbed  and  feverish  age—  the 
philosophical  sublimity  of  his  genius.  He  was  not  made 
to  sway  masses,  but  mind.  He  could  not  carry  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude  by  storm,  bnt  he  electrified  the  souls  of 
the  few.  In  dragging  to  the  dust  the  pillars  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  Cesar  heard  the  shout  of  the  mob  at  his 
heels.  Cato  walked  solitary  through  the  Forum,  and 
Brutus  fell  on  his  own  sword.  But  the  fame  of  Calhoun 
»veo  itself  with  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  is 


The  article  on  Webster  is  composed  of  but  a  few  lines, 
but  in  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  ou  him,  who  has 
given  us  such  a  characterization  as  the  following  : 

"His  reply  to  Hayne  was  a  triumph  of  genius ;  his  re- 
cent speech  on  the  Union  was  a  triumph  of  patriotism 
and  statesmanship.  He  is  called  the  expounder  of  the 
Constitution  ;  he  will  be  known  hereafter  as  its  chief  de- 
fender. He  has  been  to  it,  during  the  second  period  of 
the  Republic,  what  Washington  was  to  its  liberties  in  the 
first.  Vast  as  are  the  powers  be  has  displayed,  even  those 
who  heard  his  reply  to  Hayne,  in  which  he  surpassed  the 
models  of  antiquity,  felt  that  there  were  hidden  fountains 
of  elemental  fire  yet  unstirred.  The  majesty  of  bis  per- 
son, the  unfetbomed  depths  and  varied  intonations  of  his 
voice,  his  manner  always  just  as  excited  as  bis  soul,  the 
Doric  substantiality  of  hie  mind,  and  the  unwasting  re- 
sources of  bis  learning  and  imagination,  stamp  him  the 
Colossal  intellect  of  America.  His  great  soul  has  passed 
into  the  heroism  of  the  nation,  like  the  memories  of  the 
men  of  the  Revolution.  We  recall  his  image  when  we 
think  of  the  Mayflower,  rocking  in  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
or  speak  of  Warren,  '  the  first  great  martyr  in  our  great 
cause.'  We  remember  his  early  history  when  we  look 
on  the  sate  he  led  boy  sturdily  beating  his  own  snow  path 
to  the  district  school  house  of  New  England.  When  we 
are  told  the  Union  is  threatened  and  the  Constitution  is 
hi  danger,  we  involuntarily  tarn  our  eye  toward  their 
grrut  dcieuder.  A  day  of  trial  haa  come  on  the  nation, 
and  we  feel  the  steadying  control  of  his  gigantic  arm. 
Above  all  do  we  think  of  him  when  we  stand  by  the  tomb 
of  Washington ;  for,  over  his  memory,  such  words  have 
never  been  uttered  as  Webster  has  spoken.  He  has 
wrought  himself  so  entirely  into  all  that  is  holy  and 
I  iu  natioual  feeling  and  history,  that  be  stirs  in  our 

ion  and  sublimity,  as 


nunii«  the  Name  emotion*  of  vei: 


do  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  who  have  been  long  dead." 

There  is  a  subdued  enthusiasm  in  these  lines  which 
adds  a  charm  to  the  stem  and  severe  style  the  author  haR 
cliu«eu. 

Henry  Clay  in  summed  up  in  eleven  lines,  and  large 
type  at  that :  and  the  reader  shall  judge  what  summing 
up  it  is.  It  is  a  cold  act,  we  acknowledge,  to  treat  a  great 
man  so  curtly,  and  attempt  to  pack  one  whose  life  is 
sdiuo't  the  history  of  the  nation,  into  so  small  a  compnos. 
Beforehand  we  should  denounce  the  effort,  and  smile  at 
the  self-conceit  that  should  presume  so  greatly  on  its  own 
ability  :  but  we  must  confess  that  the  following  paragraph 
strikes  us  as  likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  the  most  de- 
voted admirer  of  the  great  statesman  of  Kentucky.  We 
use  these  plain  safe  words,  leaving 
as  they  choose  to  employ. 


'Nntnre 


Tall  and  erect  in 
an  expressive 


flexible,  clear,  and  of  great  compass,  and  a  perfect  master 
of  every  art  of  oratory,  he  is  most  remarkable  for  an  ab- 
sence of  studied  effort,  or  intended  effect.  With  him  ora- 
tory is  never  an  end ;  bis  argument  never  pauses ;  his 
eloquence  comes  nearer  to  the  Greek  definition  '  earnest 
reasoning'  than  that  of  any  modern  orator.  He  has  won 
in  succession  the  titles  of  the  Western  Orator — Tho 
Great  Commoner— The  American  Statesman— The  Great 
Pacificator — and  now,  while  discord  is  threatening  the 
Union  he  seems  to  have  been  preserved  by  Providence  to 
add  to  his  long  life  of  public  services,  the  crowning  glory 
of  being  the  Savior  of  his  Country." 

The  Sketch  of  Fremont  is  well  written,  while  that  of 
Audubon  seems  to  have  been  done  entirely  con  amore. 
Listen  to  the  final  disposition  of  this  strange  and  indefat- 
igable man. 

"  The  Ornithologist  is  now  reposing  on  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  few  men  are  surer  of  a  lasting  feme.  It 
is  not  in  the  keeping  of  history  alone.  From  every  deep 
grove,  the  Birds  of  America  will  sing  his  name.  The  wren 
will  pipe  it  at  our  windows ;  the  oriole  carol  it  from  the 
meadow  grass  ;  the  turtle  roll  it  through  the  secret  forests ; 
the  many-voiced  mocking  bird  pour  it  along  the  evening 
air;  and  the  Bird  of  Washington,  from  bis  craggy  home 
tar  up  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  scream  it  to  the  tem- 
pests und  tho  stars." 

Such  sentences  as  the*e  are  examples  of  pnre  strong 
Saxon.  Every  word  tells  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
Like  Retxscb's  etchings,  they  are  composed  of  but  few 
lines ;  yet  every  one  is  so  expressive  that  we  arc  satisfied. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  articles  on  Cass, 
Wright,  Fillmore,  ice-  We  hope  the  volume  to  come  will 
not  be  inferior  to  its  predecessor ;  we  cannot  expect  it 
to  be  superior-  This  work,  if  it  meets  with  such  encour- 
agement as  its  proprietors  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
their  countrymen,  will  probably  be  continued  until  a  large 
number  of  men  who  have  rendered  service  to  the  country 
in  the  various  departments  of  life  will  be  embraced.  Aa 
a  specimen  of  typography,  there  has  been  nothing  equal 
to  it  produced  in  this  country  ;  nor  has  it  scarcely  been 
surpassed  in  Europe.  So  far  as  the  portraits  are  concern- 
ed, they  are  executed  in  a  style  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  been  seen.  This  is  unqualified 
praise,  but  it  has  been  universally  accorded  both  at  home 
and  abroad  in  the  respectable  journals  of  both  continents. 
L)' Avignon  has  succeed  in  engraving  on  stoue,  likenesses 
more  truthful,  lifelike  and  artistic  than  have  ever  been 
produced  either  on  steel,  or  copper,  or  stone,  and  the  great 
value  of  ibis  natioual  work  will  appear  as  time  passes 
away.  Already  since  the  gallery  began,  three  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  this  nation,  aud  of  the  Gallery  itself 
have  died— Gen.  Taylor,  Calhoun,  and  Audubon  the  Or- 
nithologist. Such  portraits  of  these  men  have  never  been 
made  before,  aud  loo  high  an  estimate  cannot,  now  that 
they  are  dead,  he  placed  upon  their  likenesses.  No  more 
appropriate  or  beautiful  memorial  can  be  preserved  of  the 
progress  of  the  nation  iu  whatever  is  great  aud  glorious 
thau  exists  in  this  work.  It  is  a  just  and  glorious  tribute 
to  distinguished  worth;  and  being  executed  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  seldom  been,  we  hope  it  will  go  into  every 
library,  university  and  school  in  this  country. 

Il  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  spoken  of  this 
work  not  as  a  collection  of  elaborate  biographies,  hut  us 
outline  sketches  of  character.  They  are  not  designed  us 
paintings,  hut  aa  etchings ;  and  so  ihcy  should  be  treated. 
No  other  plan  would  have  answered  in  an  illustrated  work 
of  this  character.  Il  is  fortunate  that  D' Avignon  fouud 
so  good  a  writer,  and  it  well  the  author  bad  so  excellent  an 
aitwt. 
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the  edge  of  the  desert,  in  the  starlight  before  the  daw*. 

It  was  Only  a  wailinr  vnir«  in  tUm  mir" 


Whatever  may  be  her  relative  position  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  America  undoubtedly  Iteara  the  palm  of  late 
years,  from  all  Europe,  in  ber  books  of*  Travels.  We 
question  if  the  produce  of  any  age  or  nation  in  this  de- 
partment of  letters  cuu  equal  the  long  serif s  of  delightful 
narratives  of  which  "Typec"  is  the  first,  and  the  work 
who*c  title  is  given  above  the  last.  Typee  was  a  new 
chapter  in  book-making.  Nothing  like  its  poetic  reality 
had  ever  before  issued  from  travelled  brains,  aud  it  attract- 
ed universal  uttrntiou  here  and  in  Europe,  more  for  this 
novelty  even,  thau  for  its  striking  merit.  For  ages  travel* 
lers  had  been  writing  books  which  coulaincd  facts,  obser- 
vations, reflections,  opinion*,— everything  but  the  pictm- 
reiqne.  The  volumes  of  English  travellers  were  filled 
with  wearying  commonplaces,  tiresome  "  impressions,"  w 
and  personal  details  which  their  authors  vainly  fancied 
would  interest  the  public  equally  with  themselves.  Travel- 
writing  was  becoming  the  common  resort  of  the  common- 
est minds,  who  published  their  volumes  of  tedious  narra- 
tives solely  as  some  offset  to  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

"  Typee"  was  in  direct  contrast  to  all  this.  In  it  were 
marvellous  adventures,  strange  lands,  a  wild  people,  and 
all  the  gorgeous  natural  wealth  of  those  remote  "ultimate 
dim  Thules,"  delineated  with  the  pen  of  a  master.  The 
interest  excited  hy  the  book  was  kept  up  by  "  Omoo"  and 
other  works  from  the  same  hand,  and  then  followed  in 
picturesque  succession,  "Los  Gringos,"  "Kaloolah,"  and 
a  host  of  sparkling  volumes,  not  one  of  them  inferior  to 
-  Eothan,"  and  in  many  particulars  tar  superior  to  that 
much  be-praised  performance.  Thus  has  America  sur- 
pu«»ed  beyond  all  comparison  the  nation  which  "  never 
read  an  American  book,"  and  we  may  say  with  equal 
truth,  that  in  spite  of  MM.  Chateaubriand,  Lamurtine. 
and  Dumas,  who  have  so  pleasantly  recorded  their  expe- 
riences, she  has  also  excelled  the  most  brilliant  writers  of 
France. 

«  Nile  Notes,  by  a  Howadji,"  te&dfer  that  is  to  say,)  is 
the  last  of  these  volumes  up  to  we  present  time,  and  we 
have  lingered  over  its  dreamy  yoetic  pages  for  many 
pleasant  hours,  with  all  the  "  splendor  and  havoc  of  the 
East"  before  us.  The  style  of  the  notes  is  to  the  Inst  de- 
gree poetical,  and  some  outrageous  affectations  apart,  in 
many  places  exceedingly  striking.  The  shores  of  the 
Nile  bathed  in  the  "  creamy  sunlight"  of  the  East,  the 
i  of  Thebes, 


"  But  most  melancholy  was  the  case  of  a  Howadji, 
whom  we  found  wandering  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Nile.  He  was  a  kind  of  flying  Dutchman,  always  gliding 
about  in  a  barque  haunted  by  a  dragoman  and  a  Reis,  or 
a  captain,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  arrive  anywhere. 
The  moons  of  three  months  had  waxed  and  waned  since 
they  left  Cairo.  Winds  never  blew  for  that  unhappy  boat, 
currents  were  always  adverse — illness  and  inability  seized! 
the  crew.  Landing  at  lonely  towns  the  dragoman  sold 
turn  bis  own  provisions,  previously  sent  ashore  for  the  pur- 
pose, tit  an  admirable  advance.  Gradually  he  was  be- 
coming the  Ancient  Mariner  of  the  Nile.  He 
grown  grisly —I  am  sure  that  be  was  sad." 
"  Nile  Note*"  is  for  sale  by  Morris  *  Brother. 


wick  Told  Tales.     By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  In 
Two  Volumes.    A  New  Edition.    Boston:  Ticknor, 
1851. 


Hawthorne  is  one  of  our  peculiar  favorites,  among  the 
New  England  men  of  letters,  and  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  bis  literary  fame  bas  not  been  acquired  by  that  system 
of  friendly  puffery  to  which  most  of  these  writers  are  in- 
debted for  their  position.  He  bas  had  no  band  of  etaqnert 
to  cry  his  writings  into  favor,  but  they  have  made  their 
way  by  virtue  of  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  His  reputa- 
tion is  therefore  legitimate,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  disturb- 
ed. We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  of  Twice  Told 
Tsles  in  the  choke  typography  of  Ticknor  St  Co.  It  ia 
embellished  with  a  very  handsome  portrait  of  the  author, 
and  contains  a  Preface,  which  is  quite  as  good  n*  any  thing 
in  either  of  the  volumes,  wherein  the  history  of  the  popu- 
larity (or  want  of  popularity,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  thinks  it) 
of  the  sketches,  is  pleasantly  nans  ted.  The  quiet  good 
humor,  with  which  our  author  discusses  his  chances  of 
permanent  fame,  and  the  altogether  disinterested  point  of 
view  from  which  be  looks  at  himself,  remind  us  of  De 
Quinrey. 

are  for  sale  by  Morris  Sl  Brother. 


girls,  Dragomen.  Hadji — all  are 


The  Citt  or  the  Silest  ;  A  Poem.  By  W.  GUmore 
Simms.  Delivered  at  the  Consecration  of  Magnolia 
Cemetery.  November  l»th,  1850.  Charleston:  Walker 
it  James,  Publishers.  I860. 

A  most  graceful  poem,  worthy  in  all  respects  of  Mr. 


ad's  eye  as  they  could  be  drawn  in  a  painting  to  the 
outward  vision.   The  work  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
who  has  dreamt  from  his  childhood  of  this  glorious 


nd  distinct  in  the  Simms,  and  full  of  fine  and  effective  passages.    We  should 


**  Abon  Hassan  sot  at  the  city  gate,  and  I  aaw  Haroun 
Alraschid  quietly  coming  up  in  that  disguise  of  a  Mous- 
soul  merchant.  1  could  not  but  wink  at  Abon,  for  1  knew 
hitn  so  long  ago  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  he  rather 
stared  than  saluted  as  friends  may  in  a  masquerade." 

-  Once  I  beard  the  Muezzin  cry  from  a  little  village  on 


in  its  preparation,  but  productions  of  this  sort  are  i 
frequently  written  against  time,  and  we  should  not  there- 
fore expect  the  same  finish  in  them  that  we  look  for  in  an 
epic.  On  the  whole,  we  think  a  performance,  purely  oc- 
casional, of  more  merit  than  -  The  City  of  toe  Silent"  has 


like  to  quote  some  of  these,  but  our  narrow  limits  forbid, 
and  we  can  only  therefore  unite  in  the  general  commen- 
dation which  the  poem  has  called  forth,  without  permit- 
domain  of  ancient  wonders,  and  Egypt  to  his  enamored  tiug  the  reader  of  our  remarks  to  judge  for  himself.  There 
eye  was  not  the  squalid,  worn  out  land  it  really  is,  but  an  are,  perhaps,  some  parts  of  the  poem  which  show  haste 
enchanted  region  which  none  but  poets  could  rightly  ap-  ' 
preciate.  The  "  Howadji"  read  up  for  his  eastern  tour 
in  the  pages  of  Alfred  Tenuyson.  Vide  Nile  Notes  paatim. 

Some  pnssnges  of  the  **  Notes"  are,  we  fancy,  a  little 
too  warmly  colored  for  that  Gotham,  to  whose  elegant 
"  As  tor"  and  virtuous  "  Wall  street,"  the  author,  with  the 
heart  of  a  true  cockney,  ever  turns ;  but  many  others  are 

free  from  this  blemixh  and  strike  us  as  very  forcible.    We      .  .   t  ...  ,.„,  . 

subjoin  a  lew  sentence,  lake,,  entirely  at  random.  ".T"        »      °odhoT' . 

us  the  roreigu  Reviews  for  the  lust  quarter,  and  Black- 
wood's Magazine  for  March.  The  North  British  contains 
two  charming  biographical  sketches— one  of  Philip  Dod- 
dridge, from  the  same  pen  evidently  with  the  article  on 
Simeon,  and  the  other  of  young  Hallam,  the  subject  of 
Tennyson's  "  in  Mcinoriam."  The  other  Reviews  are 
fully  up  to  their  oncieut  fame,  and  Dluckwood  contains  a 
delightful  instalment  of  **  My  Novel." 
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Revue  Des  Deux  Blondes,  for  1851 

With  a  Supplementary  Volume  to  be  given  Gratis  to  every  J]nuual  Subscriber. 
scriptions  $10  per  annum.    Published  on  the  1st  and  Iblh  of  each  month. 

Hitherto  this  eminent  French  Periodical  has  formed  annually  four  volumes,  each  of  1,100  pages; 
in  future  it  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  make  a  most  importmt  and  novel  additiou  without 
any  enhancement  of  price.  Subscribers  for  the  veer  1 1?51  will  recr  -e  (gratis)  early  in  the  year  a 
copy  of  the  "  ANNUAIRE  POLITIQUE,  LITTER  AIRE.  ET  '  TAT1STIQUE"  for  1850. 

It  will  form  one  large  volume  of  700  pages,  illustrated  with  beautifully  executed  Engravings  of 
eminent  statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  The  first  volume  (1850)  will  contain  the  History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  1848  and  '40.  giving  the  different  constitutions  they  have  modified,  the  History  of 
each  fioveromcut  during  the  year  Ifc50,  the  political,  industrial,  and  literary  movements  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  a  history  of  scientific  discoveries,  historical  notices  of  men  who  have  during 
that  year  distinguished  themselves,  whether  in  politics,  letters,  or  in  science,  with  a  critical  essay 
ou  the  preseut  position  of  the  European  and  American  press. 

This  volume  will  be  presented  to  annual  subscribers  of  $10,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  the  year. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  devoto  to  a  yet  further  extent  than  heretofore,  considera- 
ble  space  to  the  consideration  of  American  Literature,  Science,  aud  Politics,  impartially  and  fairly 
treated — so  that  the  American  public  will  thus  receive  a  complete  European  resume  of  what  is 
doing  in  their  owu  country. 

Publishers  who  are  desirous  of  having  their  publications  noticed  or  reviewed  in  this  journal  will 
please  send  copies  to  Mr.  HAILL1ERE.  Having  a  wide  European  and  American  circulation,  a 
notice  or  review  must  be  of  great  value  both  commercially  and  morally. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States  11.  BA1LL1ERE.  Foreign  Scientific  Bookseller,  169  Fultoo 
street.  New  York — where  every  new  and  staudard  work  in  the  various  departments  of  Science 
may  be  found. 

Februrtry,  1851. 
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ENGLISH  REPORTS 

IN  LAW  AND  EQUITY 
PROPOSALS 

BY  LITTLE  &  BROWN, 

Law  Booksellers,  112  \Vashisgto>  Street,  Boston, 
for  foblisuino  bt  subscription 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  LAW  AND  EQUITY  REPORTS. 


The  want  of  some  system  by  which  the  decisions  nnd  judicial  opinion*  of  (he  several  Courts  of  Law  and  Equitv 
m  England  can  bo  more  promptly  and  cheaply  fumi-lied  lo  the  legal  profession  in  thia  country,  hat  long  born  wri- 
oualy  fell  and  acknowledged.  To  meet  a  ititnilur  want  in  Knglaud,  the  "  Law  Jocrnal  Reports,"  and  "Tut 
Jurist,"  wbirh,  together,  report  decisions  in  in  ail  the  Courts  in  Ijtv  and  Equity,  within  a  few  weeks  after  their 

oiou.  Their  high  coat,  however,  baa  hitherto  prevented  their  general  circulatioti  in  thia  country,  and  their  merits  are 
aa  yet  but  liitie  known  among  us. 

The  subscribers  propose  to<vepubli*h  these  reports  in  Efi.i..  as  fast  aa  they  appear  in  England  nnd  can  br  rr reiv- 
ed here.  They  will  contain  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Privy  Council,  the  several  Courts 
of  Equity,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  nnd  Lxcliecjucr 
Chamber,  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts,  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  including,  also,  the  Election  Cases, 
the  Crown  Coses  Reserved,  and  the  Railway  and  Canal  Cases. 

These  reports  will  be  published  m  monthly  numbers  or  parts, commencing  with  the  decisions  of  Michaelmas  (No- 
vember) Term,  I860,  and  will  be  carefully  edited  br  a  member  of  the  bar,  with  notes  and  references  to  analogous 
American  decisions.    The  first  number  will  appear  iu  a  few  days. 

Each  number  will  consist* of  over  three  hundred  pages  closely  printed  octavo,  on  the  best  paper,  and  in  clear. 
fkir  type,  and  will  contain  a  tabic  of  cues, and  a  full  table  of  contents,  thus  forming  a  complete  volume  by  itself,  aa 
well  as  a  part  of  an  entire  series.  Every  alternate  or  second  number  will  lie  paged  consecutively  from  the  number 
immediately  preceding,  and  w  ill  contain  a  table  of  cases,  and  of  contents  to  both,  and  thus  form. every  two  mouths, 
a  complete  volume,  ready  for  binding,  of  orer  six  hundred  page*.  In  each  volume  the  cases  of  the  several  Courts 
will  be  found  financed  together,  and  in  point  of  style  and  typographical  execution,  this  series  will  be  fully  equal  to 
the  best  reports  of  England  or  this  country. 

It  is  designed  to  make  this  a  permanent  pchi.icatiok,  and  thua  establish  a  new  series  of  Ekousii  Law  and 
Equity  K>  hon  i  -,  v\  tin  h  chiill,  in  all  respect*,  be  far  in  advance  of  any  other  reprint  of  English  Reports  in  this  coun- 
try ,  nnd  which  shall  furnish  to  the  American  lawyer  the  decisions  of  Westminster  Hall,  nearly  tiro  years  before  they 
could  otherwise  be  obtained,  and  long  before  the  publication  of  the  contemporaneous  decisions  of  most  of  gar  own 
tribunals. 

The  profession  may  be  assured  that  this  aeries  will  be  the  moil  complete  of  any  reports  now  published.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  Jurist  and  Lnw  Journal,  for  a  series  of  years,  discloses  the  tact  that  manv  important  cases 
are  ben  reported  which  arc  not  (bund  in  the  contemporaneous  reports  of  Mceson  and  YYelsby,  Manning,  Granger 
6l  Scott,  AdolrihiiB  \-  Klli*,  nnd  other  repotted;  ami  the  Law  Jotininl  alone,  during  the  first  seven  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, published  over  l.(KH)  coses  not  then  elsewhere  reported.  Wu's  publication  trill  include  all  the  future  decis- 
torn  of  the  Lau:  and  Equity  Courts  hereafter  contained  in  the  never al  series  of  English  Reports. 

The  price  of  this  publication,  forming  six  volumes  octavo,  will  be  $10  o  year,  payable  in  advance,  or  the  six  vol- 
amcs,  handsomely  and  uniformly  bound  in  law  sheen,  $ I-'. 

Each  monthly  part  will  be  sold  separately,  it  desired,  at  f  I  each. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  report*  of  the' "  Ijiw  Journal"  and  "  The  Jurist,"  but  little  need  be  said.  Tbey  were 
established  to  furnish  the  profession  with  the  actual  decision  of  causes, and  the  re»  <<i m  .  the  Court  thereupon, 
with  a  clear, concise,  nnd  sufficient  abstract  of  the  facts,  without  the  prolix  arguments  ot  counsel  usually  lound  in 
the  late  English  Kcport*.  They  arc  not  encumbered  with  A'f'si  I'rius  decisions,  but  contain  only  those  cn-.  -  mcurj 
and  decided  in  Imnr,  and  upon  uiuturcconsidc ration.  Iu  England  these  Reports  are  regarded  as  of  high  authority, 
and  arc  cited  with  approbation  and  re- pec t  in  the  Knjlish  Courts,  and  by  their  tno*t  eminent  elementary  writers. 
They  are  regularly  digested  nnd  inserted  in  the  Annual  IJigegi?  of  Harrison,  and  others,  uud  have  received  the  ex- 
press sanction  ot  distinguished  Knclidi  Judges.  Thev  arc  cited  with  confidence,  nnd  as  amhoniv,  in  the  juila  ml 
opinions  of  Judge  Story,  ond  other  eminent  American  Judges, and  in  lb.-  writiug*  of  lireciileaf,  Kent,  Angell.  I'lnl- 
h|>  ,  Chilly,  and  iiiheis:  and.  lur  accuracy, clearness,  and  brevity  ore  heliev cd  lo  be  e<|ual  to  am  English  Reports 
now  published.  The  publishers  feel  confident  that  the  low  price  of  this  scries,  combined  with  llic  promptness  and 
rogulority  with  «  hieh  the  latest  deviiuins  will  here  bti  ottered  lo  the  professiou, cannot  fail  lo  recommend  it  as  a  useful 
and  desirable  publication. 

Orders  addressed  lo  the  subscribers,  No.  1 1'.'  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass., or  to  any  of  their  Agents. 

LITTLE  &  BROWN. 

Boston,  Ma  ch,  1851. 
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with  the  names  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribers,  shall 
FIVE  copies  of  the  MESSENGER,  for  one  yew. 

6.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  sub- 
scriber, for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon  as  the  first 
No.  ol  the  volume  is  issued  :  and  after  that  time,  no  dis- 
continuance of  a  subscription  will  be  permitted.  Nor  will 
any  subacription  be  discontinued  while  any  thing  remains 
due  thereon,  unleaa  at  the  option  of  the  editor. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  MESSENGER 
Has  been  removed  to  the  Whig  Building,  corner  of  Franklin  and  Governor  Streets, 
up  stairs.    Entrance  on  Franklin  Street. 

General  Agent. — Mr.  Theodore  N.  Cobia,  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  money 
on  account  of  the  Messenger  as  General  Canvassing  Agent.  All  orders  sent  through 
Mr.  Cobia,  will  be  promptly  honored. 


NEW  YORK. 

5HHHB  TEA  (DOMUPAHY, 

Is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  TEA  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  made  arrangements  to  control  many  of 
the  finest  chops  of  tea  that  will  be  imported  during  the  cur- 
rent year — from  which,  aud  from  other  considerations  their 

ability  to  supply 

Genuine,  New  and  Fragrant  Teas, 

in  almost  endless  quautity.  will  be  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  House  in  America. 

They  will  be  prepared  to  offer  during  the  present  season, 
Teas  in  chests,  half  chests,  quarters  and  eighths,  of  every  va- 
riety and  quality,  for  Cash  or  approved  paper,  as  low,  or  per- 
haps lower,  than  any  other  wholesale  lea  establishment  can 
uniformly  do — and  consequently  solicit  the  ntteution  of  every 
Country  Merchaut  in  the  Trade,  to  their  ample  and  well  as- 
sorted stock,  before  they  purchase  elsewhere.  Those  to  whom 
a  journey  to  New  York  would  be  iuconvcuient,  are  hereby 
apprised  that  they  can  negotiate  equally  advantageous  and 
satisfactory  by  letter;  in  this  case  their  inquiries  and  orders 
will  receive  the  same  attention,  and  the  latter  be  executed 
with  the  same  precision  and  thorough  regard  to  their  interests, 
at  though  upon  the  spot  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  upon  the  latter  account  they  have,  for  many  years,  maintained  a  most  elevated 
reputation. 

Their  Teas  in  quarter,  half  and  pound  packages  will  continue  to  constitute  a  distinct  department 
from  their  general  wholesale  business;  and  in  these  packages  they  sell  to  oue  commercial  house 
only  in  each  district,  city  or  town  in  the  United  States.  For  the  exclusive  sale  of  these  packed 
Teas  in  any  particular  place  where  no  arrangements  to  that  effect  already  exist,  they  are  ready  to 
treat  with  any  responsible  persou  or  firm  that  may  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  doing  a  Tea  trade. 
No  connection  with  any  other  concern,  aud  no  brauches  either  in  New  York  or  in  any  part  of 
I  luted  States.    Their  only  locatiou  is 
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GREELEY  Off  REFORMS.* 

It  is  not  the  least  significant  symptom  of  the 
disease  and  disorder  of  our  times,  that  every 
scribbler,  who,  by  painful  diligence  and  long  me- 
chauie  practice,  has  learnt  to  string  words  to- 
gether into  an  intelligible,  or  apparently  intelli- 
gible sentence,  deems  himself  specially  called 
upon  to  re-organize  society — to  remodel  the 
laws  imposed  by  the  Creator  upon  humanity — 
and  to  re-arrange  and  improve  the  whole  order 
of  social  and  political  existence.    Poar  parler  il 
faut  penser,  ou  d  peu  prts.  says  Voltaire,  and  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  prescription  was 
even  more  applicable  to  writing  than  speaking, 
especially  wheu  the  subject  was  at  once  so  intri- 
cate and  so  delicate  as  the  amelioration  of  soci- 
ety.   It  would  almost  appear  from  the  uever 
ending  issues  of  the  press — the  true  signs  of  the 
times— that  we  have  been  under  a  mistake.  It 
is  no  longer  the  learned,  the  experienced,  and 
the  reflecting,  who,  after  years  of  diligent  inves- 
tigation, timidly  propound  their  suggestions  for 
social  amendments,  which  always  require  cau- 
tions handling,  but  all — "  the  saint,  the  savage,  and 
the  sage" — force  madly  into  print  their  futile 
nostrums  for  the  resuscitation  of  a  disorganized 
world.    Adam  Smith  devoted  the  seclusion  of 
ten  years  at  Kirkaldy  to  the  elaboration  of  his 
theory  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  had  been 
for  at  least  twelve  years  previously  the  subject 
of  his  frequent  meditations,  and  even  of  bis 
academic  lectures;  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  eighty  years  that  we  are  beginning 
to  discover  the  true  limits  within  which  that  the- 
ory is  scientifically  correct  and  safely  applicable. 
Rut  instead  of  such  patient  preparation,  Mr. 
Greeley  steps  forward  as  the  confident  evangelist 


the  weekly  issues  of  European  Book  Catalogues, 
or  to  look  over  the  Advertisements  in  the  succes- 
sive numbers  of  the  Journal  it*  Eeonomutes,  to 
perceive  not  only  the  exuberant  speculation 
which  is  actively  engaged  iu  attempting  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  the  re-invigoration  of  civi- 
lized society,  but  also  the  hot  haste,  the  rash  con- 
jecture, the  disregard  of  immutable  facts,  the  re- 
nunciation of  alf  study,  the  abnegation  of  patient 
thought,  the  arrogant  dogmatism,  and  the  wretch- 
ed incompetence,  which  characterize  the  greater 
proportion  of  such  efforts.    We  did,  indeed,  en- 
tertain a  faint  hope  that  the  people  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  United  States  would  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  washed  away  by  the  turbid  stream 
of  revolutionary  speculation  which  is  inundating 
the  Old  World,  but  would  be  conteut  to  remain 
as  patient  spectators  on  the  bank,  watching  the 
direction  and  noting  the  pheuoraena  of  the  tor- 
reut.  and  learn  in  the  happy  security  of  their  own 
favored  condition,  by  seeking  for  the  subterra- 
nean causes  which  had  poured  forth  this  fearful 
deluge,  to  avert  similar  dangers  at  a  future  time 
from  their  own  shores.    We  have  been  more 
disappointed  than  deceived;  our  hopes  were 
weak ;  our  fears  were  strong ;  and  naturally 
enough  the  old  adage — the  Poet's  verse — has 
been  realized  once  more  : 

Fools  trill  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

While  the  studious,  the  sober,  and  the  medi- 
tative— the  statesman  and  the  philosopher — both 
in  Europe  and  America,  have  been  carefully 
studying  the  characteristics  and  the  seat  of  pre- 
sent social  distemper,  and  eudeavoring  to  dis- 
cover such  remedies  or  palliatives  as  may  prom- 
ise, by  their  conformity  with  the  fixed  and  un- 
changeable laws  of  human  nature,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  special  ills  to  be  redressed,  to  be 


ofa  new  Saturnianageon  the  strength  of  n  series  of ' tfflectaal  at  leNSt  m  affording  temporary  relief; 
Lectures  "written  in  the  years  from  1842  to  1848  others,  less  competent  to  prescribe  medicaments, 

ignorant  alike  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  properties  aud  action  of  their  medicines, 
not  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  which  impede  a 
correct  solution  of  the  problem,  ignoring  or  con- 
tradicting the  established  laws  of  humanity,  re- 
nouncing the  slow  and  unwelcome  process  of 
accurate  investigation,  impatient  to  logical  re- 
flection, and  intolerant  of  doubt  or  dissent,  have 
rudely  forced  upou  the  attention  of  the  world,  the 
wild  chimeras  and  crude  reveries,  which  are  so 
easily  generated  in  brains  vacant  of  information, 
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inclusive,  each  in  haste,  to  fulfil  some  engage- 
ment already  made,  for  which  preparation  had 
beeu  delayed,  under  the  pressure  of  seeming  ne- 
cessities, to  the  latest  moment  allowable."  Yet 
Mr.  Greeley  is  far  from  being  the  hastiest  or  the 
least  discreet  of  theso  reformation-mongers,  who 
deform  our  times.    It  is  only  necessary  to  inspect 

•HlWTS  TOWARD  UeFOHMS,  IS  LeCTCRKS,  AntlRRSSES, 

ajw  othkr  WRtTiitfis.  IJv  Horace  Greelry.  New  York. 
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•ad  in  minds  rendered  presumptuous  by  that 
complacent  assurance  which  iguorauce  aud  van- 
ity habitually  inspire. 

There  ia,  indeed,  some  excuse  for  this  prema- 
ture publicatiou  iu  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  where  the  uucertain  changes  of  the  hour 
prompt  the  excited  minds  of  political  dreamers 
to  hurried  utterance,  aud  the  pressing  miseries  of 
the  times  urge  the  consideration  of  quack  reme- 
dies, siuce  the  old  procedure  has  proved  ineffi- 
cient aud  no  matured  or  available  remedies  have 
as  yet  claimed  acceptance.  But  certainly  no 
■uch  pressure  compelled  the  publicatiou  of  crude 
reveries  in  this  country, 

Whom:  only  grievance  ia  excesa  of  ease, 

Notwitbstaudiug  the  daugerous  ulcers  which 
were  beginning  to  fester  in  the  body  of  Northern 
society,  its  geueral  condition  was  still  sufficiently 
healthy  to  allow  time  for  the  careful  preparation 
aud  gradual  introduction  of  remedial  changes; 
yet,  the  fact  that  such  a  demand  exists  at  the 
North  for  Mr.  Greeley's  declamations  as  would 
justify  their  publicatiou  by  the  prude ut  house  of 
the  Harpers,  furnishes  a  strong  indication  that 
disease  has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the 
frame-work  of  society  there  than  we  had  con- 
ceived possible.  The  fever  of  Abolitionism  was 
symptomatic  of  a  typhoid  habit;  but  the  atmos- 
phere, it  would  uow  appear,  must  be  charged 
with  other  poisons.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Mr.  Greeley's  Fourierite  philosophy  is  better 
calculated  to  aggravate  than  relieve  existing  dis- 
orders; that  it  tends  to  disseminate  delusive  no- 
tions, and  to  beget  delusive  hopes,  which  can 
only  hurry  on  the  disease  it  professes  to  cure  to 
au  earlier  and  more  fatal  termination.  It  is  not 
by  arraying  class  agaiust  ^lass— by  dividing  a 
a  house  against  itself— by  introducing  schism  iuto 
the  bosom  of  society — by  breeding  "envy,  mal- 
ice, and  all  uncharitablenesa" — that  evils  in  the 
political  organisation  can  be  eradicated.  The 
work  must  be  com  mo  need  by  allaying  such  an- 
tipathies, by  assuaging  maliguant  irritations,  by 
inducing  mutual  patience  aud  toleration,  and  by 
extinguishing  inordinate  and  visionary  hopes. 
True  reformation  is  a  slow  and  paiuful  process, 
it  is  no  holiday  frolic  ;  eveu  in  the  best  constitu- 
ted society  there  will  still  be  suffering,  anguish, 
aud  unending  endeavour,  for  life  is  an  ordeal  and 
not  even  Mr.  Greeley's  manipulations  can  eon- 
vert  it  into  a  pastime.  He  is,  iudeed,  confident 
that  he  can  remodel  the  society  around  him  by 
a  stroke  of  the  magician's  waud.  Hut  ho  is  not 
Prospero,  nor  are  modern  communities  as  plastic 
and  obedient  as  the  subjects  whom  Prospero 
commanded  in  the  airy  fabric  of  a  dream."  If 
Mr.  Greeley  should  ever  condescend  to  revise  his 


Hints  toward  Reforms,  which  are  scarcely  worth 
rcvisiuu,  we  would  commend  to  his  attention  and 
careful  meditation  Lord  Bacon's  suggestions 
upon  the  geueral  policy  of  Reform,  which  have 
ever  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  just  and  the 
most  profound  views  promulgated  by  that  mighty 
intellect.  He  would  derive  profitable  instractioo 
from  that  severe  teacher,  who  would  check  the 
aberrations  of  ffippaut  haste,  aud  be  found  very 
different  from  the  easy  pedagogues  of  crude  So- 
cialism. 

In  these  strictures  on  the  recent  Literature  of 
Reform,  which  h.is  been  hatched  iuto  life  by  the 
vivifying  6 res  of  Revolution,  we  would  by  no 
means  exteud  them  to  all  the  speculations  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years;  uor  would 
we  apply  them  in  their  full  severity  even  to  Mr. 
Greeley,  though  many  might  think  that  tbejudg- 
meut  would  uot  be  too  harsh,  were  we  even  to 
I  do  so.  But  among  the  various  lucubrations  on 
this  text  which  have  fallen  immediately  under 
our  notice— scarcely  a  tithe  of  those  littered  by 
the  press — we  have  met  with  works  of  nearly  * 
every  degree  of  excellence,  and  of  every  shade 
of  extravagance,  dulness,  aud  error.  Of  some 
few  we  would  be  disposed  to  speak  iu  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation,  though  this  class  for 
the  most  part  confines  itself  to  the  discussion  of 
isolated  evils,  aud  to  the  application  of  partial 
remedies.  Others,  though  obviously  aud  griev- 
ously erroneous  in  their  general  conclusions,  are, 
nevertheless,  marked  with  the  most  indubitable 
impress  of  genius  aud  acumeu,  and  many  of 
them  are  replete  with  the  most  exuberant  learn- 
ing, and  are  characterized  by  the  most  patient, 
the  most  elaborate,  and  the  most  symmetrical 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  Others  again, 
such  as  the  Messianisme  of  Hdene  Wronski, 
exhibit  the  most  erratic  jumble  of  various  erndi- 
tiou  and  great  special  ability  with  the  wildest 
and  most  impalpable  chimeras.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  are  "but  leather  and  prunella": 

Of  die  true  obi  enthusiastic  breed  : 
'Gain*!  form  ond  order  they  their  power  employ, 
Nothing  lo  build  and  all  thine*  to  destroy. 
Bui  far  mom  numerous  wmn  the  herd  of  such, 
Wb  j  think  too  little,  and  wbo  talk  too  much. 


We  need  uot  say  that  the  work  under  review 
does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  first  three  elates ; 
it  is  uot  professedly  destructive,  but  rather  con- 
structive, in  iu  character;  we  are  uuwiliiog  to 
refer  it  deliberately  to  the  last  species.  It  ia 
certainly  hasty,  slipshod,  and  slovenly  enough; 
in  point  of  matter  as  of  form  it  is  too  truly  a  rude 
and  undigested  mass;  but  we  are  able  to  pay  it 
the  dubious  compliment  of  saving  that  it  is  lesa 
bad  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  that  wo 
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many  worse  of  lnta  year*  on  similar  land  we  can  examine  it  in  its  several  parts  and 
subjects.  It  seems  to  us  we  can  even  discover  in  their  connection.  The  heads  of  the  hydra  are 
ia  it  mora  literary  merit  than  Mr.  Greeley,  with  I  all  reduced  to  one,  and  if  that  he  effectually 
that  modesty,  which  is  too  frequently  the  mask  I  crushed  and  scared,  our  task  is  over.  It  is.  in- 
of  impudence,  is  disposed  to  claim  ;  hut  its  prac- [deed,  a  thankless  task  to  refute  plausible  error — 
tical  and  philosophical  merits  we  certainly  value  hut  it  is  written,  **  answer  a  fool  according  to  his 
at  A  much  lower  estimate  than  he  does  himself.  I  folly,  lest  he  he  wise  in  his  own  conceit;"  and 
There  ia  a  freshness  and  vigour  of  expression,  j  the  importance  reudered  thereby  to  the  mass  of 
which  are  peculiarly  agreeable,  notwithstanding  right-minded  but  unreflecting  men  may  amply 
their  violation  of  Attic  taste;  and  there  is  a  ge-  compensate  us  for  the  hours  devoted  to  the  ex- 
nial  abandon  which  may  ntone  in  some  degree  1  pnsure  of  current  or  proselyting  sophisms.  We 
for  coos  tan  t  extravagance  aud  rhodnmontade.  shall  deal  gently  and  fairly  with  Mr.  Greeley, 
aad  even  wiu  forgiveuess  for  occasional  grain-  though  he  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
dim  tical  inaccuracies.  He  professes,  however, '  treats  it  wieh  contempt,  and  stands  in  contuma- 
such  a  vain  .glorious  spirit  of  defiance  to  the  loom.    The  Editor  of  the  Tribune  has  yet  to 


praise  or  censure  of  those  who  are  alone  com- 
petent to  judge  of  its  literary  value— if  the  edu- 
cation which  he  advocates  for  all  be  in  truth  de- 
sirable— that  it  would  he  a  hopeless  task,  so  far 
as  bis  own  amendment  is  concerned,  to  point  out 
the  defects  or  the  excellences  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  his  style  of  writing.  And  yet,  correct 
taste  and  graceful  expression  are  so  intimately 
associated  with  just  views  and  souud  judgment ; 
and  there  is  so  much  dauger  of  the  thoughtless 
being  led  to  the  adoption  of  pernicious  doctrines 
by  the  meretricious  fascinations  of  tinsel  rhetoric 
and  the  seductions  of  sophistry,  that  we  deem  it 
only  proper  to  put  in  our  caveat  against  Mr. 
Greeley's  being  regarded  as  an  elegant,  accurate, 
or  forcible  writer.    The  series  of  Papers  com 


learn  that  iu  the  Republic  of  Letters  all  rebel- 
lion, sooner  or  later,  breeds  its  own  punishment. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Greeley's 
doctrines  are  presented  to  the  public  in  a  less  ex- 
travagant form  than  ive  might  have  reasonably 
anticipated.    His  virulence  and  ultraism  in  the 
utterance  of  the  dogmas  of  Socialism  are  by  no 
means  so  great  as  we  feared  th«y  would  be.  In 
most  cases,  indeed,  he  exhibits  the  most  lauda- 
ble moderation;  perhaps,  he  only  reserves  the 
full  blaze  of  his  political  revelation,  of  which  he 
has  most  needlessly  constituted  himself  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  for  eyes  already  purified  or  be- 
wildered by  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  new 
faith.    Much  extravagance,  in  comparison  with 
the  sobriety  of  sound  philosophy,  there  is.  of 
prised  in  this  Volume  are,  indeed,  by  his  own  [course.    When  the  mind  becomes  fevered  by  the 
hasty  productions— a    fact,  which  sudden  access  of  a  solitary  and  exclusive  idea,  in- 
it  palliate  bis  indiscretions  if  the  subject  less  tellectual  fanaticism  is  the  inevitable  result.  Mr.*7 
imperatively  demanded  caution  and  study,  but  I  Greeley's  conception  of  the  character  of  present 


social  disease  is.  like  that  of  the  whole  School,  in 
all  its  Protean  forms,  incomplete  aud  distorted; 
and  his  dreams  of  the  future  regeneration  of  hu- 
manity are  founded  upon  a  most  erroneous  and 
Utopian  estimate  of  men  and  of  society.  Yet 
we  confess  that  there  is  something  infectious  in 
thi«*  visionary  and  sanguine  enthusiasm  in  respect 
to  the  supposed  capabilities  and  possibilities  of 
human  existence,  anil  though  it  is  a  grievous 
collected  his  oracles  into  one  volume.  The  j  retrogression  to  return  to  Condorcet's  exploded 
dispersed  leaves  were  less  tangible,  his  views  j  theory  of  the  perfectibility  of  man.  yet  Mr.  Gree- 
eoold  uot  be  so  readily  or  so  publicly  arraigned; ,  ley'9  flights  of  unchecked  fancy  please  for  a  mo- 


could  in  no  case  heighten  their  worth.  They 
consist  of  Lectures,  Addresses.  Orations,  Edito- 
rials, aod  other  nondescript  Writings,  and  are 
neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  thou- 
sands of  such  ephemeral  productions  auuually 
issued  from  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  couutry. 
Trivial,  however,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  we 
are  glad  that,  if  such  opinions  must  he  promul- 
gated on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Greeley 


nor  could  he  himself  have  been  so  appropriately 


ment  by  hurryiug  us  away  from  the  real  world 


indicted  for  the  whole  corpus  delicti.    While  his  °f  P™»  »n(l  anguish,  of  toil  and  suffering,  of  sor- 
were  flying  about  in  their  disconnected  row  atl(1  tears,  of  stem  necessities  and  stubborn 
like  the  disorderly  leaves  of  the  Sibyl,  they  impediment 
wre  calculated  to  spread  mischief  and  poison 
where  neither  remedy  nor  auttdnte  could  follow 
them,  for  the  sheets  of  the  Tribune  frequent  only 
such  haunts  as  are  nu visited  by  the  messengers 
of  wisdom  and  sobriety.    Now  these  doctrines 
appear    in  sneh  a  qnestionahle  shipe,"  that  we 
will  atop  to  question  them.    We  have  Mr  Gree 
I.,'. 


s.  into  au  ideal  region  where  breathes 
a  purer  air,  and  the  storms  of  earth  are  hushed : 

loco*  lietoa,  et  amirnn  viretii, 
Forttinntoriim  ncinorum,  seoWque  brntn«, 
Lnrnior  hir  enmpos  rcther,  rt  lumine  *e«ittt 


It  may  be  good  for  us  to  ascend  thither 
sionally  in  our  dreams,  and  to  refresh  the  droop- 
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iog  wings  of  the  spirit  with  the  breezes  of  that 
celestial  air ;  but  our  daily  abode  and  conversa- 
tion must  be  amid  tbe  tangled  thickets  of  this 
sublunary  world,  and  not  in  the  Atlantis  of  Pla- 
to, the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  Oceana 
of  Harrington,  the  Icaria  of  Cabet,  or  the  Pha- 
lanx of  Fourier,  Greeley  &  Co.  "  Powers  eter- 
nal!  such  names  mingled!" — we  ask  the  pardon 
of  our  readers  for  the  offence. 

In  proposing  and  advocating  social  reforms  we 
should  remember  that  their  operatiou  must  take 
effect  amid  the  troubled  realities  of  life,  and  not 
iu  tbe  midst  of  tbe  shadows  of  a  phautom-land. 
We  must  adapt  our  vessels  to  the  stormy  waters 
on  which  they  are  to  sail,  and  not  hope  to  stem 
the  angry  tempests  of  the  ocean  with  the  frail 
and  gaudy  pleasure-boats  which  fancy  may  de- 
vise. It  requires  no  great  effort  of  intellect  to 
evoke  from  the  imagination  conjectural  reforms 
of  the  social  state,  but  other  and  higher  powers 
are  demanded  for  practicable  and  beneficent 


he  recognized  as  a 
whether  Mr.  Greeley  and  bis  clan  believe  or  die- 
believe  tbe  divinity  of  oar  Saviour  and  tlie  in- 
spiration of  the  Goepel. 

Though  we  shall  deal  kindly  with  oar  Aothor  e 
delusion*,  (notwithstanding  our  recollections  of 
the  Pflievengammon  hoax )  and  shall  honestly  pro- 
claim our  acceptance  of  ao  much  of  his  doctrines 
as  we  ran  think  to  be  true,  there  need  be  no  ap- 
prehension of  any  leaning  on  our  part  to  his 
School.  We  are,  in  fact,  too  far  removed  from 
any  such  possibility  to  entertain  the  fear  of  sus- 
picion nu  that  score.  It  is  related  by  Herodotus 
that  one  man  only.  Calling,  the  Alcmsronid, 
could  venture  to  buy  the  property  of  tbe  exiled 
Peisistrattdas,  when  it  was  offered  for  sale,  be- 
cause be  alone  was  wholly  exempted  by  his 
known  sentiments  from  the  possibility  of  being 
suspected  to  be  their  friend.  We  feel  a  similar 
security  ourselves  in  regard  to  tbe 
delusions  w  hich  characterize  and  infest  our  t 


We  are  rejoiced  to  see,  notwithstanding  the 
loose  play  of  a  heated  fancy,  that  Mr.  Greeley's 
Socialism  approximates  more  closely  to  tbe  le- 
gitimate agrarianisra  of  tbe  Gracchi  than  to  tbe 
insane  and  disorganizing  reveries  of  Anacharais 
Ctootz  and  Proudhon.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
lamentable  exception  to  the  general  moderation 
of  his  heresies.  The  empty  and  ignorant  decla- 
mation about  Slavery,  in  regard  tn  which  it  may 
bo  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  hereafter,  is 
neither  harmless  in  itself,  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  duties  and  requirements  of  one  who  professes 
to  war  agaiust  prejudices,  and  preaches  patience 
and  temperance.  We  purposely  defer — if  possi- 
ble we  will  decline — all  commeot  oo  Horace 
Greeley's  fanaticism  in  this  respect;  we  are  un- 
willing to  mingle  with  tbe  good-humoured  refu- 
tation of  philosophical  delusions  the  indignant 
reprehension  of  the  immoral  and  disorganizing 
incendiarism,  which  is  now  endangering  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Union,  and  is  still  the  subject  of  ac- 
rimooioua  political  warfare.  If  we  dwelt  upon 
this  subject  we  could  not  spare  the  lash  ;  while 
in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Greeley's  Fourierism  we 
can  afford  to  be  gentle  and  indulgent.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  errors  of  his  own  and  the  other 
kindred  schools  have  sprung  from  the  really 
noble  desire  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
less  fortunnto  classes  of  society,  aud  of  restor- 
ing barmony  between  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  civilized  communities.  They  have  been 
betrayed  iuto  gross  euormities,  aud  have  sadly 
mistaken  tbe  true  remedies  to  be  employed, 
in  their  uureflecting  zeal  to  produce  an  immedi- 
ate and  complete  cure.  They  have  ignored  or 
denied  the  truth  of  the  sayiog:  "  Ye  have  the 
poor  always  with  you;"  yet  this 


Employing  the  term  Socialism,  in  ha  widest  np^*1 
plication,  as  embracing  Owenism,  Foorieriem, 
St.  Siroonism,  Proudhonism,  Cabetism,  Gree- 
loyisin,  tt  omnt  quod  txtt  tn  ism,  we  believe  it  to 
be  under  all  its  various  and  fantastic  forms  a 
pure  chimera  in  theory,  and  in  attempted  prac- 
tice an  unmitigated  Pandemonium.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  neither  conceal  from  ourselves,  nor 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  candidly,  that  tbe  So- 
cialists, contemned  and  decried  as  on  many 
grounds  they  have  juedy  been,  were  the  first  to 
apprehend  distinctly,  and  arid  recognise  in  its 
utmost  intensity,  an  important  and  vital  troth, 
to  wit:  that  tbe  wants  of  modern  societies  have 
outgrowu  received  formulas ;  that  the  existing 
elements  of  social  organization  have  in  conse- 
quence been  thrown  into  fatal  anarchy  and  dis- 
cord ;  and  that  not  merely  the  well-being,  but 
the  very  conservation  of  society  demands  the 
speedy  re-establishment  of  harmony  between 
them,  by  tbe  application  of  suitable  remedies, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  true  relatione  between 
capital  and  labour.  Tbe  necessity  is,  indeed,  inv^ 
perative  at  tbia  time  only  in  Europe ;  but  the 
seeda  of  like  disorder  nre  already  germinating  in 
the  States,  aud  especially  in  the  large  cities  e)f 
the  North ;  aud  prudence  requires  us  to  arrest 
the  disease,  if  possible,  in  its  inception.  Thank- 
ful, indeed,  are  w  e,  that  the  institution  of  Slavery 
shields  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  both 
from  the  approach  of  such  dangers,  and  nUo 
from  the  acceptance  of  such  doctrines  as  Mr. 
(Greeley  proposes  for  tbe  incantations  by  which 
they  are  to  be  charmed  away.  A  great  mistake 
has,  however,  been  committed  by  the  sober  think- 
ers both  in  Europe  and  America;  they  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  repelled  by  the  mass  of 
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examination  and  reception  of  the  few  bntvalua- 
ble  grains  of  truth  which  they  contain ;  their  eye* 
have  been  hurt  and  dimmed  by  the  vastvolomes 
of  tmoke  which  envelope  the  altar  of  the  social- 
ist*, end  they  have  failed  to  perceive  the  feeble 
hot  living  flame  which  was  burning  thereon. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  they  have  too 
unceremoniously  rejected  the  whole  gospel  of 
Communism,  and  they  have  thus  embittered  ito 
and  left  them  untaught  to  follow  rash 


another,  perhaps  a  greater  Bacnn — will  in  all 
probability  be  produced  by  eome  hereaiarch  of 
their  School.  Indeed  Auguste  Comte — the  fa- 
voured pupil  of  St.  Simon,  on  whom  the  aged 
aeer  designed  that  the  mantle  of  Elijah  should 
fall— has  in  his  Costs  de  Philosophic  Positive, 
and  more  recently  in  his  Republiqut  Occidental*, 
so  nearly  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  times,  that  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  has  missed  their  complete  solution.  He 
have  been  driven  into  their  j  has  been  misled  by  the  prevalent  error — a  fatal 
ranks  from  the  consciousness  of  this  injustice  J  one — of  hasty,  immature,  and  purely  conjectural 
and  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  trne  1  reconstruction.  After  laboriously  following  the 
aud  the  false  in  the  socialist  communion.  Even  1  rigid  chain  of  strict  experimental  induction 
ai  this  eleventh  hour  it  is  not  too  late  to  recall  i  through  all  the  sciences  and  all  their  subdivisions; 
some  of  the  wavering — and  they  are  among  the  j  after  having  rejected  Logic,  MetaphysicsandTbe- 
choice  intellects  of  the  age — and  to  form  with  i  ology — religious  faith  and  the  science  of  reason — 
them  no  impartial  intermediate  body,  which  may  i  rather  than  admit  the  influence  or  existence  of  the 
be  able  to  wiunow  the  chair  from  the  wheat,  to  intangible,  the  unseen,  or  the  uiideraonstrated ; 
accept  from  the  Socialist  that  which  is  true—  j  after  having  borrowed  a  name  for  his  Philosophy 
their  aims  rather  than  their  doctrines — and  at  |  from  thU  exclusion  of  everything  but  experience 
the  same  time  retain  their  hold  ou  the  landmarks ;  and  iuduction,  he  dropped  the  last  link  just  when 
which  the  wisdom  of  great  minds  nnd  the  expe-  j  the  guiding  thread  was  most  required,  and  on  the 
rieuce  of  former  ages  have  left  to  guide  us  solid  foundation  which  with  such  dry  severity  he 
along  dangerous  shores.  It  is  al  ways  difficult  to  had  rivet  ted  and  compacted  together  he  raised  a 
bold  the  balance  steady  between  the  deficiencies  lofty  superstructure,  scarcely  consulting  any 
of  ancient  dogmas  and  the  excesses  of  new  architect  hut  fancy,  and  trusting  for  bis  plan  to 
creeds  ;  it  is  most  peculiarly  difficult  to  do  so  the  wild  fever  of  a  singularly  vivid  imagination, 
under  the  pressure  and  excitement  of  the  present  I  The  union  of  such  dissimilar  powers  each  in  such 
The  human  miud  has  a  natural  a ppe-  j  admirable  amplitude,  is  most  singular;  hut 
for  systematized  doctriuee,  and  will  readily  |  scarcely  more  so  than  the  contrast  between  the 
swallow  a  bushel  of  chair,  without  much  solici-  spirit  in  which  he  prepared  and  that  in  which  he 
tude  about  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  grain,  to  completed  bis  system.  But  though  it  is  easy  to 
escape  from  that  state  of  philosophic  suspense,  j  discover  Comte's  aberrations  from  tbe  truth  and 
which  affords  tbe  only  means  of  discovering  truth  j  his  near  attainment  of  it,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ad- 
am  id  the  uoisy  contentions  of  opposing  theories,  minister  the  true  corrections  to  his  errors,  and  to 
Yet  we  do  not  despair;  we  think  that  enough  of .  do  what  be  has  barely  failed  to  achieve.  No 
those  who  discover  the  defects  of  present  institu-  philosopher  since  the  days  of  Bacon  hns  exhibi- 
tions and  are  meditating  enrolment  under  other  ted  snch  strong  evidences  of  a  claim  to  being  re- 
standards,  and  enough  of  those  who  have  too  gnrded  as  his  legitimate  successor ;  hot  the  same 
hastily  been  tolled  away  by  the  imposing  pre-  causes  have  prevented  Comte  from  becoming  tbe 
teuces  of  new  social  schemes,  may  be  uuited  true  Coryphaeus  of  the  XlXtb  century,  which 
together  in  the  diligeut  investigation  of  our  present  snatched  from  the  outstretched  hand  of  Giordano 
condition,  aud  the  impartial  appreciation  of  both  Bruno,*  tbe  laurels  and  trophies  reserved  for  the 
tbe  old  and  (he  new,  to  save  society  from  the 

impending  deluge  without  leaving  it  to  rot  under     *  Prima*,  quantum  qoidem  nobis  constat,  qui  totom 
mould  of  insufficient  or  effete  doe-  phihwawbia;  cuxulum  rouiarc,  et  pbilosophiiim  dare  no- 

°    vain  eamque  iib«trii«iaaitnam  rtiiaua  eat,  fuii  Jortlanua 
Bntnup.u  pulrin  ISolanun  dieiua.  Brucker  Hint.  Crit.  Phil, 
Having  thus  indicated  our  disposition  togjo  full  j  Per.  iii.  Pa.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  $  i.  mm.  v,  p.  12.  But  see 
justice  to  tbe  Socialistic  Schools,  we  may  ask  i  tom.vi.  p.  809.  where  this  honor  is  nsmtnicd,  perhaps  too 

M  when  we  take  !  ra«bly^to  Bodinua,  concerning  whom,  see  Dug.  Stewart. 

^uncompromisingly  in  regard  !  ^n^nl^^^ 
to  the  mode  of  redressing  present  evils.    Never-  j  B<lpo  rffu,n  Pt  extn  ortlU(1,n  ^p,^  ,„      nos  omnia  M. 
theless,  we  recognize  that  they  have  been,  almost  font,  vix  simile  vacantia  per  innumern*  easqne  mire  inter 
alone,  probing  the  wounds  of  society  to  tbe  hot-  s«  eonnexaa  complicataaque  imagines  ingemi  sxemplum 
torn;  that  amongst  them  a  re  still  to  be  discovered  in*enire  Brucker torn.  v.  p.  29,  *  x.  Taia  paa- 

.  ....      °       .        .       .        .  .  .      sage  might  be  justly  applied  without  alteration  to  Com le, 

the  most  diligent  and  profound  social  specula-  .  „   .  ,.    h>-  «.»;  »  ru~ii.  >  i      i.  t 

»uo  iu  ■»    "  B  r  I*  ani|  r«p4>riiilli  to  his  Krpvb'ique  Ircculentnle .     It  ta  of 

tors  of  tbe  day;  and  that  the  Novum  Orga*on\  c„nr9f  1)nnee'ea«arv  to  illustrate  the  want  of  religious  faith 

of  Social  Pbilosophy-tbe  work  reserved  for 
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sage  of  Verulam.    These  muses  are easily  deeig-  •  sole  basis 
nated — the  wild  exuberance  of  conjecture,  and  imaginations. 


to  l»c 


in  their 


the  total  want  of  religious  faith.  Comte  ap- 
proached the  proud  preeminence  as  nearly  as 
Cardinal  San  8everino  approached  the  Roman 


The  great  cause  of  present  social  evil  is  the  < 
grossing  and  universal  passion  for  rapid  gains  andi 
the  subordination  of  all  ether  eonsideraiions  to 


tiara 


it  seemed  to  invite  his  grasp,  hat  he  was  the  anxioii«  effort  for  its  attainment.    The  den- 


•'weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting, 
and  it  awaits  a  noltler  claimant. 


aity  of  population  in  Europe  gives  fearfid  activity 
to  this  passion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  hasten* 

..    the  maturity  of  its  harvest  of  ill.  Concomitant 

Though  Comte  has  thus  faded  to  achieve  his  '  . 

with  tins  and  consequential  upon  it,  has  he  en  the 

mighty  aim.  he  is  assuredly  the  greatest  of  the  ^      rf  rram  .„  nuttBm,  wher  ?ho 

Titans  who  have  attempted  to  scale  Heaven  |.y  |  „f  ^ ,  peru0ilirY  ,.„,  fori,, 
piling  Pel.on  upon  Own;  and  wen ould  com- ,  Qwn  ^  .  of  frwm  nily  in„,ienlW 
mend  to  Mr.  Greeley,  w  hose  philosophical  and  on  ^  <|f  lmhoor.  „f  |t|bw||r  (fnm 
political  reading  seems  to  hive  been  confined  t»  %  ^  ^  „,  j^,^  i^ivWoil,  lnM 
Fourier  and  Emersou  aud  Carlyle,  the  careful  i  jj^  fmm  BOri,|_M.  almost  from  legal  re- 
study  of  Co,„te>  criticism  on  Communism  con-  j  ™,  nf  ^  ,be  ^ 
mined  in  the  third  part  of  his  Rcpulhqut  Ore-  ,  wnm,,  ftf  dwtiM  ^ 
eVafa/e.  If  the  F  ounente  Editor  of  the  nbune  |  ,>Hri„*  ,he  growth  of 
is  disposed  to  prosecute  his  researches  further,  j  ^  institutions,  i 

we  would  direct  him  to  Aristotle's  review  ofi  .  ,  ' 

......  i  i>     i    these  correlative  ami 

Pa  to  s  Laws  and  Republic,  m  his  second  ISook  i     .  ,   .         . ,  , 

rudelv  hut  rigidly  maintained  :  one  by  one.  they 

have  been  lopped  off  under  the  inspiration  of  in- 
creasing wraith,  and  nothing  springs  Iron*  1 


of  the  Politics,  for  we  can  assure  him  that  S 
cialism  is  by  no  means  a  novel  folly. 

If  the  effort  of  Comte  has  proved  to  be  a 


soil  but  the  gigantic  Upas 


palpable  failure,  il  is  not  strange  that  all  meaner  mon.  which  darkens  a  owl  poisons  the  atmosphere 


men  have  failed.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  not  without 
solemn  significance,  that  the  Socialists  have  al- 
ready extensively  secured  the  popular  ear  and 
favour;  and  there  ia  perhaps  still  more  signifi- 
cance iu  the  fact,  that  they  uumber  among  their 
hieruphants  or  disciples  such  names  as  Le  Pere 
Enfaotin,  Thierry,  Chevalier,  Ledru  Rollin.  Con- 
eiderant,  Leroux,  Bucbez,  and  many  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  intellect  in  Frauce.    There  is  even 


with  it*  rank  and  deadly  foliage.  It  is  too  true, 
as  Mr.  Greeley  says,  that  "Capital,  monopolizing 
Land  and  Machinery,  takes  all  the  profit  of  La- 
bour to  itself."  (p.  22.)  Thi*  is.  however,  bwt 
one  element  of  present  social  discord :  there  era 
others  more  dangerous  in  themselves  and  moro 
difficult  of  correction,  which  anae  from  the  con- 
plete  sapping  of  the  moral  tone  in  the  hearts  nf 
all  classes.    The  first  want  is  therefore  the  want 


gre  ater  cause  for  admiration  afforded  by  the  dili-  of  an  earnest  religions  faith.  This  Mr.  Greeley 
gent  and  unostentatious  manner  in  which  their  |  occasionally  perceives— being  thus  bmnght  into 
leaders  have  prosecuted  their  studies ;  postpou-  partial  agreement  with  Rnchex ;  hnt  we  mu<-h 
tag  all  proselylisra,  and  patiently  preparing  for  fear  from  his  slight  remarks  that  the  religion  he 
the  reception  of  their  doctrines  by  exhibiting  the  !  would  est ahliah  would  be  some  inefficient  and 
evidences  of  the  highest  and  most  sober  skill  in  shadowy  idealism  from  the  German  Schools,  in- 
occupations of  life,  and  thus  securing  Mead  of  the  plain,  practical,  stringent  prescrip- 
tions of  unvitiated  Christianity.  The  second 
want  is  a  healthy  restoration  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  moral  sentiment  over  all  calculations  of 
worldly  profit,  and  the  renewal  of  amicable  feel- 
ings and  relations  between  the  different  classes 
of  society.  The  third  want  is  only  the  specme 
application  of  the  reformation  contemplated  by 
the  second  :  it  is  a  general  determination  to  die- 
charge  faithfully  and  at  all  hazards  the  duties  of 
tinn  nor  examined  sufficiently  its  bearings  aud  j  life,  as  duties;  hence  not  as  a  demonstrated  ex- 
relations.  Impatient  of  the  delay  of  slowly  gath-  pedienry,  (though  Mr.  Greeley  at  times  forgets 
ering  data,  and  scrupulously  conforming  to  their,  his  higher  principles  to  advocate  this.  p.  IHri.) 
suggestions  and  to  the  fixed  properties  of  human  \  but  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  divine  command,  re- 


the  confidence  of  the  masses  which  they  desire  to 
attract  to  their  doctrines.  8uch  sober  persever- 
ance merits  success,  and  such  self-sacrificing  pa- 
tience may  be  ultimately  rewarded  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  gross  errors  and  the  clearer  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  truth.  They  have  undoubt- 
edly detected  a  great  truth;  but  they  have  ap- 
prehended it  only  under  a  partial  view;  they 
have  not  weighed  its  meaning  with  sufficient  can- 


nature,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  constant 
quantities  of  the  problem,  the  large  body  of  the 
Socialists,  including  the  original  founder*  of  their 
sec  to,  have  too  hastily  leapt  to 


vealed  by  His  scripture,  and  imprinted  by  His 
finger  on  the  heart  of  man.  Assiduous  labor  is 
of  these  duties,  which  Mr.  Greeley  | 
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nu  such  dreamy  hopes,  for  labour  is  uot,  as  be 
faneies,  a  curse  of  map's  own  making,  (p.  116.) 
but  ibe  curse  of  God  upon  bumaoity,  and  we  do 
not  expect  to  see  the  curses  of  heaveu  revoked 
at  human  hiddiug,  or  evaded  by  humau  devices  : 
yet  we  cauuot  refraiu  from  quoting  with  high  ap- 
probatiou  and  cordial  aaaeut  the  noble  remark  of 
JMr.  Greeley,  that,  "  lie  wbo  kaowa  how  to  do. 
wheu  to  do,  and  stauris  ready  with  a  hearty  good 
will  bo  do.  whatever  it  is  or  may  be  fairly  iucum- 
beut  ou  him  to  do,  perilous  though  it  be,  and  apart 
from  the  scuse  of  duty  repulsive,  is  truly  educa- 
ted, though  he  knows  nothiog  of  Logarithms  or 
Latin ;  while  the  graduate  with  bigbeat  honors 
at  Oxford  or  Gottiugeu  may  be  as  essentially 
ignoraut  as  mauy  a  Tyj>«e  or  Hotteutot,"  (p. 
214.)    Such  ia  the  language  which  befits  a  ao- 
cial  Reformer,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  such 
seutimeuts  are  by  no  meauauf  rare  occurrence  iu 
this  volume.    They  exci.e  in  our  bosom  a  sym- 
pathy so  lively  and  a  concurrence  so  admiriug, 
that  we  forgive  Mr.  Greeley  uearly  the  whole 
circle  of  his  philosophical  and  other  offeuces,  and 
almost  forget  the  danger  of  his  delusions.  The 
great  doctrine  to  be  asserted  is,  as  lie  seems  to 
have  felt,  that  nothing  permanent  or  effectual  can 
be  achieved  towards  ameliorating  present  evils 
a u less  the  predominant  and  regulating  sense  of 
imperative  duty  be  re-awakeued  iu  the  iniuds  of 
and  revivified  by  the  eoostaut  sanction  of 
eligiou*  feeling. 
These  moral  changes  cannot  he  generally  ef- 
fected, unless  accompanied  with  some  considera- 
ble alleviation  of  the  material  conditiou  of  the 
working  classes— at  least  in  those  countries  where 
populatiou  has  trenched  upon  subsistence.  The 
rebellion  against  moral  and  religious  obligations 
is  not  merely  the  fruit  of  prosperity,  but,  in  an 
equally  marked  degree*  of  the  extremes  of  ad- 
versity.   "Jeshurun  waxed  fat  uod  kicked;"  but 
the  people  of  Israel  rebelled  also  wheu  they  were 
starving  iu  the  wilderness.    Iu  want,  penury, 
degradation,  scorn,  and  the  suspicion  of  injus- 
tice, meu  will  uot  listen  to  reason,  and  they  will 
resist  every  restraint  which  prescribes  patieuce 
when  patieuce  has  become  almost  impossible, 
and  which  urges  ou  uueuvying  disposition  towards 
those  who  are  riotiug  in  luxury  uud  abuudauce.* 
"  The*  poor  bearetb  uot  rebuke."    It  was  to  a 
laud  flowing  with  milk  aud  honey,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  fat,  aud  oil,  aud  gladness  that  the  Lord  led 
bis  chose u  race  to  enter  upon  the  long  course  of 
their  spiritual  education  uuder  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  their  God.   We  cauuot  hope  to 
implant  lessons  of  temperance,  duly,  and  faith 
in  minds  embittered  by  the  want  of  the  daily 
necessaries  of  life  :  nor  to  eradicate  greed  or  de- 


Hinf»  It*-...  p.  37 
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throne  Mammon  from  their  hearts,  until  the 
masses  of  the  community  cease  to  be  impelled 
towards  that  fearful  shrine  by  hourly  and  irre- 
mediable need.    Hence,  the  complication  and 
tlilhculty  of  auy  effectual  solution  of  the  preseut 
social  crisis*  ibe  first  step  towards  adequate  re- 
form is  obstructed  by  the  very  cause  which  ren- 
tiers that  reform  imperative.    The  first  great  aim 
then  of  social  amelioration,  iu  its  purely  temporal 
aspects,  should  be  to  establish  a  more  thorough 
and  equable  distribution  of  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing life — of  productions — by  a  uatural,  healthful, 
aud  orderly  modification  of  the  laws  of  property, 
iu  order  that  the  amendment  may  be  completed 
by  the  re-establishment  of  willing  and  reciprocal 
dependence  and  subordination  on  the  part  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  of  genera)  reli- 
gious contentment.    We  advocate  uo  visionary 
equality  of  property,  but  the  easier  aptitude  of 
capital  for  distribution,  by  slight  changes  in  the 
laws.    We  hold,  indeed,  with  a  quaint  aud  for- 
gotten philosopher,  whose  doctrine  in  this  res- 
pect has  receutly  received  the  sauction  of  Comte, 
"  cum  omnes  sibi  habr.antur  /equates,  nihil  est  lam 
inaqualt,  quam  tequalitas  ipsa:"f — and  it  is  true 
not  merely  of  men,  but  also  of  the  conditions  of 
men.    The  results  we  desire  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  any  specific  alteration  of  the  terms  of 
contract,  or  the  facilities  of  contracting  between 
capital  and  labour,  which  must  always  be  a  par- 
tial remedy,  aud  tend  to  the  perpetual  hostility 
of  both  classes ;  but  by  the  complete  change  of 
the  tone  of  the  commuuity  and  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  letter  of  the  laws.    It  is  not  the  Organ- 
isation of  Labor,  in  any  sense  attributed  to  that 
anomalous  phrase  by  Mr.  Greeley  or  other  So- 
cialists, which  is  required;  for  that  measure, 
whether  so  desigued  or  uot,  is  from  its  nature 
revolutionary  and  disorganizing ;  but  the  ffreat 
waut  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  more  extended  aud 
equable  distribution  of  the  products  of  labour 
aud  capital,  so  that  they  may  suffice  for  the  more 
comfortable  support  of  the  myriads  of  earth's 
inhabitants,  aud  not  merely  for  the  more  rapid 
accumulation  and  multiplication  of  large  capi- 
tals.   Whatever  remedy  is  adopted  should  be  of 
so  general  a  character  as  to  permeate  and  invig- 
orate all  classes  of  society  together ;  it  should 
be  calculated  to  softs u  aud  dimmish  ail  sectional 
divisions  and  distinctions,  and  not  to  institute  * 
uew  ones.    The  Phalanx  merely  establishes  au 
*•  Imperiuiu  iu  Imperio,"  iu  which  the  governing 
passion  is  the  same  desire  of  the  more  rapid  in- 
crease of  wealth,  which  bas  deformed  the  realm 
from  which  Mr.  Greeley  would  seclude  his  chosen 

•  Greeley,  p.  46. 
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few  such  Associations,  scattered  here  and  there, 
which  might  he  successful,  hot  ■  whole  nation 


existing  epirit  of  greed  animate*  nil,  and 
individual  niemtier  of  each  :  (he  machinery  of 
avarice  ia  systematized  oa  the  grandest  and  moat 
crushing  scale ;  and  the  old  competition  re-ep- 
pears  «  ith  even  more  disastrous  effects  than  bo- 


llock. It  ia  strange  that  he  doea  not  perceive  |  tion  may  he  enabled  to  monopolize  for  a  time 
that  hia  scheme,  (p.  41 — 6,  p.  l!JO — 205.)  even  if  |  extraordinary  advantages.  Suppose  then  not  a 
ita  Utopian  aapirationa  were  practicable,  ia  a  re- 
form  in  the  same  direction  which  baa  been  bith- 
pursued  till  it  has  led  to  our  present  social 
iltiea.  It  is  the  economy  of  time,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  products  of  labour,  and  the  im- 
mediate investment  of  all  savings  in  production, 
which  are  the  modes  of  improvement  wheuce 
greater  gains  are  expected.  The  adoption  of 
these  modes  must  be  ultimately  attended  with  a  fore,  because  now  less  subject  to  control ;  and 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  so  pro-  j  the  ouly  perceptible  difference  will  be  that  in- 
duced, which  will  bring  round  matters  to  the  I  stead  of  the  contention  of  individual  capitalists, 
point  whence  they  started.  But  the  fundamen- ]  there  will  be  the  bitter  rivalry  and  the  deadly 
tal  flaw  is  to  he  found  in  the  main  object  content- ,  competition  of  organised  companies,  who  will 
plated — which  is  the  indulgence  of  greed.  The  add  domestic  warfare  and  internecine  broils* 
members  of  the  Association  may.  iudeed,  be  ben-  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Greeley's  dreams  of  und- 
efined temporarily  by  a  more  saving  expenditure,!  veraBl  peace,)  to  the  now  prevalent  chicanery  of 
and  consequently  larger  clear  gains  :  these  may  .  trade.  Mr.  Greeley  speaks  bitterly  of  the  "Com- 
be distributed  among  a  large  number  of  stock- 1  mercial  and  Industrial  Feudalism"  of  the  day, 
boldera,  instead  of  being  engrossed  by  a  single ;  (p.  350  :)  the  phrase  in  a  just  and  bappy  one.  but 
capitalist:  aud  this  is  the  truly  laudable  prospect ,  these  Associations  would  only  substitute  in  its 
which  gives  such  a  plausible  semblance  of  avail-  place  counties*  bands  of  Commercial  and  Indne- 
ability  to  the  project.  Mr.  Greeley  refers  to  and  ^  trial  Coudottieri.  Such  must  be  the  consequen- 
gives  the  history  of  the  Journeyman  Mnlders'  i  ces  under  the  most  favorable  aspect — disregard- 
Union  Foundry  at  Cincinnati,  and  is  lost  in  ad-  ing  entirely  the  incompatibility  of  such  a  schema 
miration  of  its  success.    We  have  no  disposition  with  the  frailties  of  humau  nature,  and  suffering 


to  question  that  success  :  its  causes  are  too  evi- 
dent. The  stimulus  of  Proprietorship — the  union 
of  the  profits  of  capital  and  of  intermediate 


our  author's  hallucinations  in  regard  to  tbe  ab- 
solute impeccability  of  man  in  tbe  Phalanx  to 
pa**  for  the  uonce  unchallenged.  If, 


cies  with  the  wages  of  labour — the  restraints  on  j  we  did  not  permit  these  difficulties  to  be  cli  mi- 
reck  lea*  expenditure — and  the  comparative  die-  uated  iu  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Greeley's  theory 
advantages  and  improvidences  of  those  with  of  Reform  by  Association,  hut  considered  them 
w  hom  tbe  Association  has  to  compete — all  con-  in  conuectiou  with  the  known  properties  of  too 
cur  to  account  for  the  increased  individual  bene-  human  family,  the  ouly  result,  if  grievous  social 
fits  attending  this  organisation.  Tbe  tendency  outbreaks  could  be  for  a  time  avoided,  would  bo 
of  modern  commercial  operations  is  to  throw  the ,  that  so  characteristically  aud  strikingly  pointed 
advautage  in  favor  of  large  capitals :  tbe  Union  out  by  Sandy  Mack  aye  :  Tbe  few  that  are  go- 
Foundry  presents  by  the  aggregation  of  tbe  uiuscs.  or  fancy  themselves  sae,  are  to  ha'  the 
means,  labour  and  skill  of  its  members  such  a  |  monopoly  o'  this  private  atill  o'  philosophy- 
capital,  and  probably  the  largest  in  its  vicinity  ;  these  carbonari,  illuminati,  vobmgericbt,  Samo- 
engaged  iu  that  business :— yet  this  favourable  i  tbraciau  mysteries  o*  bottled  moousbine."* 
coudition  of  large  accumulations  in  comparison  Hut  these  lliuts  toward  Reforms  arc  profee- 
witb  tbe  difficulties  of  the  poor  or  the  needy  is  sedly  dedicated  to  practical  ends:  and  in  cur 
one  of  tbe  evils  of  the  time  which  require  a  rem-  j  cousideratiou  of  them  we  cannot  exclude  any  of 
edy.  It  may  he  doubted  whether  such  a  Union  the  conditions  or  consequences  which  must  no- 
establishmeut  could  have  succeeded  in  any  state .  cessarily  attend  their  operation  if  adopted.  We 
of  Society,  except  one  in  which  it  was  not  an  |  cannot  make  concessions  which  will  be  belied 
absolute  necessity.    M.  Lec  Mures  experiment. '  iu  practice .  uor  conceal  that  which  must  cer- 


which  was  at  first  so  loudly  trumpeted,  ultimately 
failed:  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Greeley  did  not 
give  us  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  Fourier- 


taiuly  be  fatal  behiud  that  which  might  possibly 


*  Alton  I.ocke.  chnp.  xxii,  p.  202.   There  i*  a  rlo*e 
i  nn«l -in?Hlnrp«rnlteli»in  between  thi«  criticism  and  Bruck- 
nation  of  the  Inbune  office- which  we  have  no  .       „enlcn(.e  OI1  p,,,,,.,,  Coinniuni,m  .  «  Quil 

doubt  proved  profitable  to  himself.  But  the  sue-  t„tu  tandem  re*publicn,omne*qtie  qua*  pr**crip«it  leers, 
cca*  of  solitary  experiments  dues  not  affect  the  »<1  iaiiaiici*muin  quondam  houiiuuiuque  meupbvsici*  in- 
decision of  tbe  main  questiou  ;  for  iu  all  schemes  |  Kr,,ii  «-t  nupi*  mIuiciu  publicum  quxreuiiuin,  iiu- 

•f  social  reform  we  must  consider  the  effect  on  ',cri,u"  M,ur  "r  "il,t*  .CriV  ri"l,k  Pp"     f:  "'c-  ri* 

•  6\xxi,  mm.  i.  p.         Mr.  Uroclev  abhor*  the  Clu**ic«  so 

the  whole  body  of  the  community,  and  not  on  ,lilWrlv  ,,,„,  wc  „„,„,  .,k  o»*  of  hi*  friend*  to  traasnue  lot 
au  isolated  portion,  which,  by  exclusive  aggrega- 1  him.   l)cu>o*ih.  contra  Ari*u 
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be  thought  beneficial  to  the  few.  or  even  to  the 
many.  We  must  take  all  the  conditions,  all  the 
consequences,  aud  all  the  phenomena  of  any 
proposed  reformation  in  their  mutual  connection 
and  dependence.  We  have  no  design,  however, 
to  dwell  upon  the  discussion  of  the  Phalanx  and 
the  general  subject  of  Fourierite  Association : 
it  has  already  been  refuted  a  huudred  times,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  refuted  again,  it  requires  such  ex- 
tended examination  as  could  only  be  giveu  in  an 
essay  specially  devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  Greeley  says  that  his  work  "  aspires  to  be 
a  mediator,  an  interpreter,  a  reconciler  between 
conservatism  and  radicalism."  The  aspiration 
is  eminently  praiseworthy,  and  if  successfully 
achieved,  would  be  productive  of  incalculable 
benefits  to  the  distracted  communities  of  modern 
Christendom.  But  is  this  aspiration  realized  ? 
Is  it  as  prudent  in  its  choice  of  means,  as  it  is 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  its  aims  ? — for  we  do  oot 
doubt  its  sincerity.  Are  Mr.  Greeley's  Hints  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  conflicting  elements  of  de- 
cayed institutions  into  such  counectiou  aud  har- 
mony as  to  elimiuate  or  precipitate  the  evil, 
while  it  combines  and  concentrates  the  good 
which  may  be  in  each  ?  This  is  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  do.  Is  it  done  ?  The  geueral  tenor  of 
our  previous  remarks  indicates  that  in  our  opin- 
ion his  schemes  can  only  produce  the  opposite 
result,  and  widen  the  breach  which  he  hopes  to 
fill.  But  we  must  consider  them  more  in  detail, 
and  eudeavor  to  determine,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  what  would  be  (be  real  consequences  of 
their  adoption.  lu  reviewing  a  work  so  entirely 
immethodical,  aud  containing  so  much  that  is 
obnoxious  to  censure,  we  cannot  pretend  to  no- 
tire  either  all  the  truth  or  all  the  error  which  it 
proclaims,  but  must  necessarily  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  topics,  and  be  guided  in  our  choice  of 
them,  either  by  their  relative  importance,  or  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  delusioo,  or  by  both. 
We  would,  accordingly,  at  the  outset,  candidly 
admit  that  while  much  sophistry  will  pass  un- 
challenged and  uncondemned,  much  truth  will 
also  be  passed  by  without  its  legitimate  meed  of 
praise :  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the 
small  proportion  of  what  is  truo  is  so  inextrica- 
bly interwoven  with  the  general  mass  of  error 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  it,  and  ad- 
mits only  of  very  qualified  approbation.    But  to 


Though  we  shall  not  pretend  to  go  formally 
through  the  work — the  latter  part  of  which 
scarcely  merits  any  notice  at  all — we  will  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  take  up  the  several  lead- 
ing subjects  presented  as  nearly  as  practicable  in 
the  same  order,  (or  rather  in  the  same  succession, 
for  order  there  is  none,)  as  that  in  which  they 
are  proposed  by  Mr.  Greeley,  omitting  of  course, 

Vox..  XVII— 34 


as  we  proceed,  those  which  appear  to  be  of  trivial 
or  secondary  importance. 

The  first  Paper  purports  to  be  a  Lecture  ou 
the  Emancipation  of  Labour,  and  iu  some  mea- 
sure offers  a  microcosm  of  the  whole  theory, 
which  is  hashed  up  in  different  modes  and  with 
various  sauces  iu  other  parts  of  this  collection. 
It  contains  a  protest  agaiust  the  present  system 
of  Society,  objections  to  the  existing  relations, 
and  even  to  the  laws  of  Land,  Capital,  and  La- 
bour, proposed  measures  of  Reform,  a  loud  lau- 
dation of  the  principle  of  Association,  and  winds 
off  with  a  most  consolatory  vision  of  a  little  vil- 
lage in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin—  appropriate 
site! — where  the  promises  of  eternal  beatitude 
are  anticipated  on  earth  by  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  doctrine  and  the  inauguration  of  an 
incomplete  Phalangstery.  When  the  Romans 
were  incredulous  about  the  transfiguration  of 
Romulus,  a  Roman  Senator  crushed  all  scepti- 
cism by  narrating  his  dreams:  and  many  a  saint 
was  made  out  of  a  sinner  in  what  are  called  the 
Dark  Ages,  by  the  same  easy  process;  aud  uow 
Mr.  Greeley  hopes  to  confirm  a  halting  heresy  by 
uailing  its  timbers  with  the  like  imaginations. 
But  if  we  reject  the  arguments  which  he  has 
elaborated  with  all  the  sobriety  of  which  he  is 
capable,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  the 
ideal  legions  which  he  may  march  against  us. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  first  Lecture,  (p. 
14,)  the  author  asks,  in  the  tone  of  a  Censor  who 
condemns,  these  tough  questions  :  "  Why  should 
those  by  whose  toil  all  comforts  and  luxuries 
are  produced  or  made  available,  enjoy  so  scauty 
a  share  of  them  ?•»•••  "  In  short,  why 
should  Speculation  and  Scheming  ride  so  jaun- 
tily in  their  carriages,  splashing  honest  Work,  as 
it  trudges  humbly  and  wearily  by  on  foot?"  Mr. 
Greeley  sometimes  quotes  poetry,  and  has  been 
infected  by  Carlyle  with  a  morbid  commiseration 
for  Burns,  and,  bad  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do 
so,  might  have  remembered  the  peasant-poet's 
anticipation  of  the  answer  to  his  complaiuiug 
queries  : 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 

Wliu  drudge  and  drive  ihro  wet  an'  dry, 

Wi'  never-reading  toil; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they 
Wlia  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way, 

Aa  hardly  worth  their  while? 

But  this  poetic  reply  would  not  satisfy  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's curiosity,  and  wo  must  attempt  therefore  to 
give  bim  one  in  our  humble  prose.  We  might 
ask  him  why  he  expects  Teachers  to  instruct  for 
a  diminished  compensation,  (p.  45,)  while  he 
complains  of  the  rewards  received  by  the  La- 
bourer :  But  this  is  valid  only  as  an  argumcntum 
ad  hominem.    We  might  inquire,  why  do  kuavos 
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ley's  clients  would  he  entitled  to  a  very  limited 
return.  Human  skill,  forethought,  and  know- 
ledge apply  to  the  work  of  production  the  in- 
struments furnished  hy  nature,  the  meaus  accu- 
mulated by  previous  industry  and  saving,  and  the 
hodily  toil  supplied  by  the  mere  labourer:  hence 
all  production  is  derived.  Of  himself  and  by 
himself,  man,  (and  least  of  all,  the  day-labourer,) 
produces  nothing.  He  requires  the  constant  < 
operatic u  of  uatural  forces,  and  the 
of  the  capital  which  is  due  to  their  previous  em- 
ployment. The  soil,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  the  natural  forces 
which  generate  production  from  these,  are  all 
given,  not  produced  by  man.  The  very  machi- 
nery, which  is  so  efficient  an  instrument  in  our 
modem  system  of  production,  and  is  regarded  as 
so  peculiarly  a  triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  re- 
solves itself  ultimately  into  the  same  elements. 
They  are  all  at  last  the  gifts  of  God,  or  the  gifts 
of  uatiire,  only  modified  by  human  intervention; 
and  certainly  the  right  of  ownership  may  be  as 
justly  extended  over  the  producing  agents  as  over 
the  effects  produced  by  them :  that  is  to  say,  the 
rights  of  real  property  and  capital  and  the  rights 
of  labour,  staud,  in  this  respect,  on  precisely  the 
same  footing.  If  this  be  denied,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  implied  in  Mr.  Greeley's  in- 
terrogatory, the  productions  which  are  claimed 
for  labour  must  he  legitimately  assigned  to  God, 
"  the  giver  of  all  good  things,"  and  distributed  ac- 
cording to  his  good  pleasure,  which  can  only  be 
discovered  in  his  revealed  word,  or  in  the  orderly 
processes  of  social  phenomena.  Mr.  Greeley 
has  a  glimpse  of  this  truth,  (p.  15.)  If  the  being 
or  the  rights  of  God  are  denied,  the  exclusive 
claims  of  unskilled  labour  are  not  on  that  account 
more  just,  for  then  a  distribution  proportionate 
to  the  share  of  each  in  producing  them,  should 
be  made  of  all  productions  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  ruuning  streams,  the 
fertile  earth,  and  the  (ire,  so  happily  termed  by 
iEschylus.*  "the  teacher  of  all  arts  to  men." 
the  present  system  were  either  fixed  or  arbitrary,  [  But  a  small  fraction  of  the  thing  produced  would 


frequently  succeed,  and  good  men  as  frequently 
fail  in  the  temporal  aims  of  life ;  but  as  Mr. 
Greeley's  queries  tend  to,  though  without  reach- 
ing, the  great  enigma  propouuded  to  the  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  Century,  we  will  not 
elude,  but  will  fairly  grapple  with  his  questions. 

The  first  involves  more  than  one  fallacy.  All 
comforts  and  luxuries  are  not  produced  by  the 
labouring  class  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Gree- 
ley employs  his  terms:  and  what  is  in  this  day 
loosely  spoken  of  as  the  labouring  class,  consti- 
tutes but  a  fraction  of  the  labouring  members  of 
society.  There  are  combinations  of  various  kinds 
and  qualities  of  labour,  and  the  co-operation  of 
many  dissimilar  instruments  of  production,  re- 
quired in  the  creation  of  our  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries. Yet  this  complex  character  of  the  machi- 
nery and  process  of  production  is  disregarded  or 
ignored  in  the  interrogatory  presented.  Au  in- 
calculable number  of  previous  agencies  are  iu 
our  day,  not  merely  presupposed,  but  attested 
by  almost  every  act  of  production.  The  pow- 
ers of  nature,  the  strength  and  the  daily  toil  of 
the  unskilled  labourer,  the  practised  dexterity  of 
the  artisan,  the  means  of  the  capitalist,  the  know- 
ledge and  the  discoveries  of  the  man  of  science, 
and  the  directing  intelligence  of  the  employer  of 
both  the  capital  and  the  labour — these  and  a 
thousand  other  elements,  operatiug  through  ages 
iu  constant  and  complicated  continuations,  all 
enter  into  the  intricate  web  of  the  causes  which 
couspire  in  effectuating  each  single  act  of  pro- 
duction, (with  rare  exceptions.)  in  our  day.  How 
are  we  to  estimate  the  share  in  the  result  pro- 
duced which  is  to  be  attributed  to  each  ?  It  is 
done,  more  or  less  accurately,  by  the  almost  in- 
stinctive action  of  civilized  socioty.  Mr.  Gree- 
ley denies  the  correctness  and  justice  of  the 
division,  and  proposes  the  determination  and 
"  adoption  of  a  rateable  law  of  Proportion  or 
rateable  dividend  to  Capital  and  Labor  in  place 
of  the  present  system  of  fixed  and  arbitrary  wa- 
ges.*'   We  were  not  aware  that  wages  uuder 


but,  whether  so  or  not,  they  constitute  the  ratea- 
ble dividend  which  Society  has  hitherto  conceiv- 
ed to  be  the  most  just  and  equable  to  all  parties. 
We  may  agree  with  Mr.  Greeley  that  the  distri- 
bution is  somewhat  erroneous  and  partial,  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  proposal  to  re- 
form it  by  changing  its  name;  nor  can  we  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  hope  of  a  closer  approx- 
imation to  a  just  division  of  the  profits  of  pro- 
duction, by  excluding  from  the  number  of  claim- 
ants as  legitimate  labourers  all  but  artisans  and 
proletaries.  If  the  immediate  agent  of  produc- 
tion, by  which  the  grain  was  raised,  or  the  web 
was  woven,  were  alone  eutitled  to  the  whole  re- 
sult of  production,  we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Greo- 


remain  due  to  human  intervention.  Such  a  dis- 
tribution would,  indeed,  be  absurd  as  a  sober 
proposal,  but  it  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
the  principle  involved  in  Mr.  Greeley's  plausible 
query.  But  rejecting  the  participation  of  the 
elements  iu  the  spoil,  the  species  of  labour,  for 
which  Mr.  Greeley  claims  the  whole  toil  and  the 
whole  fruits  of  production,  is  assuredly  not  euti- 
tled to  the  lion's  share,  although  it  may  be  dis- 
posed to  seize  it.  We  have  already  referred  to 
the  concurrence  of  science  and  capital  with  la- 
bour; but  in  the  production  of  this  capital  and 
this  science  previous  generations  have  concurred 

*  Prometheus  Vinctus,  v.  109—111.   Ed.  Dindorf.  ct 
v. 
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even  more  largely  than  the  present— they  are 
the  treasury  of  the  accumulated  merits  of  the 
dead.  They  must  then,  even  on  Mr.  Greeley's 
principle,  when  generalized  and  made  rational, 
be  entitled  to  their  share  of  the  proceeds.  There 
is,  indeed,  as  little  chance  of  our  departed  fore- 
fathers appearing  to  receive  their  dues,  as  there 
was  of  Sir  Roche  Boyle's  discovery  of  the  good 
already  done  by  posterity.  But  in  their  stead 
appear  their  representatives,  who  are  either  those 
who  have  received  from  them  their  means  by 
legacy  or  descent,  in  conformity  with  existing 
laws,  or  who  evince  the  recognized  title  of  being 
in  possession  of  their  capital,  science,  and  skill, 
with  such  augmentations  as  they  have  been  able 
themselves  to  add.  The  capital  may  consist  of 
either  the  land  which  furnishes  the  raw  material, 
or  the  other  means  of  production  usually  so  des- 
ignated, for  we  think  the  distinction  has  been  too 
widely  drawn  between  laud  and  capital,  by  the 
Political  Economists.  Thus  we  shall  have  as 
the  legitimate  claimants  of  the  proceeds  of  pro- 
duction, the  owner  of  the  land,  the  capitalist,  the 
man  of  science  who  explains  the  laws  and  ope- 
rations of  nature,  the  man  of  educated  skill, 
(Comte  calls  him  the  Engineer,)  who  directs  the 
practical  application  of  those  laws  and  superin- 
tends the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  mere  labourer 
who  performs,  under  the  guidance  of  another, 
the  bodily  labour  required.  Every  one  should 
indeed  come  in  for  bis  share  of  the  profits,  who 
has  been  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  their 
creation ;  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness wc  have  omitted  all  but  the  most  obvious 
agents  of  production.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
how  small  a  proportion  of  the  total  result  ob- 
tained belongs  exclusively  or  peculiarly  to  the 
mere  labourer.  Mr.  Greeley's  error  and  confu- 
sion spring  from  bis  employment  of  vague  and 
equivocal  terms,  from  bis  not  distinguishing  suf 


past  generations.  They  both  rest  on  the  same 
foundations,  and  are  justified  by  the  same  rea- 
sons. Hence  it  is  that  all  forms  of  Agrarianism 
necessarily  lead  to  an  undiscriminating  war  upon 
property  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Greeley's  question 
intimates  a  difference  which  has  no  valid  exist- 
ence; aud  it  insinuates  plausible  fallacies  as  truths 
by  the  employment  of  inaccurate  and  undefined 
terms.  Such  confusion  of  language  and  ideas, 
if  we  do  not  suspect  an  intention  to  beguile,  can 
only  result  from  entire  ignorance  of  tbo  nature 
and  rights  of  both  labour  and  capital :  and  such 
ignorance,  we  must  say,  befits  but  little  an  Editor 
of  an  influential  paper, — a  late  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  still  less  does  it  befit  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  social  reformer  iu  regard  to  the 
very  subjects  of  which  his  ignorance  is  so  obvious. 

In  the  examination  of  this  question,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  we  have  been  brought  directly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
labour  and  capital,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  origin,  foundation,  and  rights  of 
property.  Mr.  Greeley's  instincts  led  him  un- 
erringly in  this  direction,  though  his  reason  was 
not  competent  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  he 
suspected.  It  is  with  them  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day  are  concerned.  We  have  not 
now  the  time,  nor  is  the  present  a  suitable  occa- 
sion for  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  great 
and  arduous  topics.  We  hope  hereafter  to  de- 
vote to  them  a  series  of  indepeudeut  essays. 

We  pass  to  M  r.  Greeley's  secoud  query.  "8  pec- 
ulation and  Scheming  ride  so  jauntily"  because 
these  are  the  peculiar  and  popular  occupations 
of  the  time  :  it  is  by  these  that  the  increase  of 
wealth,  which  constitutes  the  solitary  aim  of  our 
modern  civilization  can  be  most  efficiently  and 
rapidly  attained.  Mammon  is  lord  of  the  ascen- 
dant, and  "the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light." 


ficiently  betweau  different  kinds  of  labour,  from  !  Money  and  bank-stock  have  never  been  prom 


his  limiting  at  times  too  narrowly  the  meaning  of 
labour,  aud  attributing  to  this  the  characteristics 
aud  the  rights  which  in  different  degrees  belong 
to  all  the  forms  of  human  exertion.  All  capital, 
as  all  science  and  art,  and  even  as  land  in  a  state 
fit  for  profitable  production,  is  merely  the  accu- 
mulation of  previous  labour,  aud  this  accumula- 
tion is  as  justly  the  subject  of  exclusive  property 
as  the  immediate  productions  of  mechanic  or 
bodily  labour,  at  least  beyond  what  is  required 
for  the  uses  of  the  passing  day.  If  the  owner- 
ship and  right  in  the  latter  are  justly  recognized 
by  the  laws  and  habitudes  of  every  people,  be- 
yond what  is  needed  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, they  must  at  the  same  time  ami  on  the  name 
principle  be  recognized  in  regard  to  the  more 
permanent  accumulations  which  are  due  to  the 
protracted  labours  of  past  years,  and  even  of 


ised  either  by  Christian  revelation  or  by  heathen 
sages  to  simple  honesty  and  elevated  worth.  It 
is  a  truth  earlier  thau  Lord  Bacon,  "that  there 
be  not  two  more  fortunate  properties,  than  to 
have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  much  of  the 
honest."  The  present  general  lust  of  specula- 
tion and  gain,  with  its  consequent  frequency  of 
success,  is,  in  its  grievous  excess,  pre-emineutly 
a  disease  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  needs 


y  on,  and  ever  was; 
rti  cupidiUu. 


I  is  correction,  however,  must  be  sought  in  a  gen- 
eral change  of  habitudes  and  feelings,  in  the  re- 
infusion  iuto  the  mass  of  society  of  a  pervading 
sense  of  right  and  a  disposition  to  be  easily  con- 
tented without  seeking  wealth  as  the  summum  or 
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solum  fronton,  and  not  by  the  institution  of  Fonri- 
erite  Associations,  which  are  only  devised  for  the 
more  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Greeley  protests  against  the  mod- 
ern intensity  of  greed  aud  the  cousequences 
which  have  naturally  flowed  from  it.  The  laws 
of  society  are  of  universal  operation,  and  they 
briug  about  their  own  results.  The  man  who 
devotes  himself  atwiduously,  cautiously,  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  will  assu- 
redly acquire  it,  if  his  life  be  spared :  the  man, 
who.  through  laziness,  incapacity,  or  from  a  con- 
tempt for  mere  riches,  either  refuses  to  work  or 
does  not  give  body  and  soul  to  the  pursuit  of 
gold,  will  rarely  attain  to  fortune.  This  is  the 
law  which  Mr.  Greeley  endeavors  to  set  aside, 
"  because  all  are  not  created  so  handy,  so  thrifty, 
so  worldly-wise,"  as  others.  We  would  strike 
out  the  word  "created"  in  this  quotation,  as  the 
character  in  this  respect  depends  less  upon  origi- 
nal predisposition  than  upon  habits  and  educa- 
tion. Each  class  meets  with  its  own  reward — 
"  to  every  man  according  to  bis  work."  The 
industrious  worldly-minded  man  secures  wealth; 
the  honest,  upright  man.  whose  aims  in  life  are 
higher,  or  whose  sense  of  duty  is  more  potent, 
gains  know  lodge,  wisdom,  respect,  contentment, 
virtue,  and  the  blessed  consciousness  of  rectitude 
which  overbalances  all  other  gains:  the  indolent 
and  dissolute  man  reaps  the  merited  penury  and 
scorn.  This  law  no  Phalanx  can  overturn :  it 
can  only  temporarily  tax  one  class  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  give  to  the  inactive  or  extravagant 
the  fruits  of  others1  industry;  and  to  the  slaves 
of  the  mine  the  rewards  that  are  due  to  the  sci- 
ence and  skill  of  others,  perhaps  to  their  capi- 
tal;— and  to  the  hierophants  in  this  socialistic 
jugglery  the  power,  the  wealth,  the  distinction, 
which  are  the  tributes  paid  by  fools  to  the  impos- 
tors who  delude  them.  Mr.  Greeley,  (p.  57— 
60,)  sees  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  selfish 
aims  is  the  canker  of  modern  society — that  it 
tends  "to  educate  the  human  race  into  two 
classes,  thieves  and  constables ;"  and  yet  he 
would  attempt  to  remedy  this  evil  by  systemati- 
zing this  pursuit  for  the  benefit  of  one  favoured 
class — certainly  not  pre-eminent  in  either  intellect 
or  feeling,  whilst  tbey  belong  peculiarly  to  that 
class:  and  he  hopes  to  change  radically  "our 
modes  of  training  youth  for  manhood"  by  giving 
to  this  pursuit  a  regular  aod  formal  organization, 
confirming  it  by  law,  and  sanctifying  it  by  phi- 
losophy. It  cannot  be  from  the  inspiration  of  his 
theory,  but  only  from  the  resilience  of  healthy 
feeling,  that  he  says,  (p.  60.)  so  truly:  "States, 
cities,  communities  are  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion, so  long  as  preserved  at  all.  by  so  much  vir- 
tue as  they  embody:  when  that  wauesto  insuffi- 
ciency, the  remnant  may  escape  or  linger,  but 


the  destruction  of  the  depraved  mass  is  inevita- 
ble." Such  being  the  law  of  human  society,  we 
cannot  re-invigorate  a  corrupt  civilization  by 
giving  a  new  impulse  and  a  less  impeded  course 
to  the  tides  of  greed,  but  must  endeavor  to  res- 
tore the  healthy  moral  tone  which  has  been  sap- 
ped, and  whose  absence  occasious  the  fearful 
impetuosity  of  the  pernicious  tendency.  44  Lea 
maladies  de  V  esprit  nc  at  gverissent  gWre"  says 
Montesquieu  :  yet  it  is  exactly  these  diseases 
which  must  be  cured  if  we  would  hope  for  the 
cure  of  constitutioual  disorders  :  we  must  crush 
the  Donatist  heresy,  so  rife  in  our  day,  "  Si  libet, 
licet" — and  the  first  symptom  of  returning  health 
will  be  the  acceptance  of  the  opposite  maxim* 
Si  licet,  libet.  This  Mr.  Greeley  now  and  then 
faintly  perceives,  when  he  urges  the  renewal  of 
faith,  and  the  re-establishment  of  moral  influen- 
ces; but  we  can  assure  him  there  is  small  hope 
of  remedy  from  merely  shifting  the  gold  from  the 
hands  that  hold  to  those  that  crave  it,  and  that  the 
construction  of  stupendous  machiuery  for  the 
easier  multiplication  of  wealth,  will  not  eradicate 
from  the  bosom  of  society  the  love  of  money 
or  its  attendant  evils. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  questions, 
because  they  afford  the  key-note  to  Mr.  Greeley's 
whole  work,  and  have  euabled  us  to  connect  to- 
gether many  of  those  scattered  propositions  to 
which  we  dissent.  We  have  abstained  from  any 
formal  refutation  of  the  Fourierite  theory  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  before,  and  because  we  would 
rather  attack  them,  if  we  attacked  them  at  all. 
at  their  fountain  head,  than  in  their  puny  deriva- 
tive channels.  It  is  right  that  we  should  ob- 
serve here,  for  the  sake  of  obviating  cavil  and 
futile  objections,  that  the  results  which  we  have 
alluded  to  as  flowing  from  Mr.  Greeley's  doc- 
trines are  very  often  the  reverse  of  what  is  con- 
templated by  him.  But  tbey  flow  legitimately 
from  his  premises,  and  our  great  objection  to  him 
and  hie  school  is  that  they  advocate  reforms  with- 
out sifting  their  bearings,  comprehending  their 
effects,  or  appreciating  their  operation.  We 
have  already  given  them  credit  for  lofty  and  lau- 
dable aims,  but  we  blame  the  mistaken  zeal  which 
so  rashly  selects  its  means  without  estimating 
their  character  or  force. 

Besides  the  geueral  panacea  of  Fourierite  in- 
stitutions, Mr.  Greeley  proposes  specific  remedies 
for  certaiu  specified  evils,  which  he  regards  as 
peculiarly  demanding  instant  redress.  In  noticing 
these  evils  and  his  suggestions  for  their  correc- 
tion, we  would  remark  that  the  existeuce  of  the 
the  one  and  the  application  of  the  other  must  be 
confined  to  that  pre-eminently  favoured  tier  of 
States,  which  enjoy  so  fully  the  blessings  of  uni- 
versal freedom  that  tbey  can  endure  it  uo  longer, 
and  that  the  bitterest  denouncers  of  the  South 
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as  imperatively  requiring  instant  I  The  rich  capitalist  may  invest  his  money  ad  libi- 
elief  to  save  their  population  from  turn  in  such  lands  at  the  government  price :  he 


and  extensive  relief  to  save  their  popul 
utter  ruin.  In  the  Southern  States  we  have  no 
•uch  calamities  to  alleviate,  and  God  forbid  that 
we  should  ever  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  brought 
to  the  direful  necessity  of  approving  or  adopting 
Mr.  Greeley's  theories  of  reform. 

"  I  affirm  then/'  says  he,  (p.  18,)  "  that  there 
•re  three  important  respects  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Mass,  even  of  our  own 
countrymen,  may  be  improved,  ought  to  be  im- 
proved, and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  to  co-work  for  the  required  amelioration. 
Of  these  I  would  place  first  in  order,  though  per- 
haps not  in  practical  importance  :  Their  relation 
to  the  soil." 

Mr.  Greeley  mitigates  the  theory  of  the  Agra- 
rians, Barnburners,  and  Ami-renters  in  propo- 
sing it  for  the  general  adoption  of  his  country- 
men; and,  instead  of  asserting  with  them  an  ab- 
solute right  to  as  much  of  the  soil  as  each  man 
requires,  be  only  claims  for  each  ua  natural  right 
to  such  portion  of  the  earth  not  already  impro- 
ved by  others  as  he  can  cultivate  and  make  fruit- 
ful." He  thinks  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  can  rightfully  do  nothing  more  than  to 
determine  the  amount  of  land  which  each  may 
hold  ;  and  that  it  might  as  well  attempt  to  farm 
out  rain  and  sunshine  as  attempt  to  give  a  title 


withholds  them  from  occupation  for  many  years, 
defeating  the  purposes  of  the  government  in 
fixing  a  low  price  upon  them  :  he  compels  those 
who  waut  to  work  and  cultivate  the  soil  to  seek 
and  employ  inferior  or  lees  convenient  lands, 
while  he,  by  merely  keeping  his  title  deeds  in 
his  pocket,  reaps  an  exorbitant  reward  from  the 
incouvenieuce  which  he  has  created,  and  from 
the  effects  of  the  labour  of  the  increasing  throngs 
which  gradually  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  bis  pur- 
chase. Every  thing  in  legislation  which  tends  to 
the  rapid  and  especially  to  the  idle  accumulation 
of  large  capitals  ought  to  be  altered,  because  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  disease  in  our 
modern  societies.  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  en- 
tails and  primogeniture  is  of  little  avail,  nay,  may 
ultimately  prove  positively  injurious,  if  the  ten- 
dency of  the  other  laws  of  the  country  is  to  stim- 
ulate and  facilitate  the  augmentation  of  large 
properties  in  less  responsible  hands,  and  their 
acquisition  by  more  objectionable  modes.  The 
indirect  influence  of  legislation  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  should  be  directed  to  break  down  or  im- 
pede the  growth  of  large  capitals,  and  multiply 
the  number  of  small  ones :  in  no  respect  waging 
war  upon  property,  but  gradually  impelling  its 
distribution  into  more  numerous  channels:  con- 
firming its  sanctity,  but  enlarging  the  circle  of  its 


to  land.  He  does  not  see  that  the  former  are  not  recipients.  The  very  able  discussions  on  the 
capable  of  appropriation,  while  the  latter  is —  subject  of  peasant-proprietorship,  contained  in 
and  that  on  this  distinction  the  whole  theory  of  the  Political  Economy  of  the  younger  Mill,  and 
production  depends.    To  Mr.  Greeley's  sweep-  j  the  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  his  views 


iog  and  untenable  promises  we  can  by  no  means  \  furnished  by  Kay's  interesting  researches  on  the 
assent,  and  yet  we  do  concur  in  some  degree  with  J  condition  of  the  different  peoples  of  Europe, 


the  very  moderate  conclusion  which  Mr.  Greeley 
somewhat  illogically  deduces  from  them.  We 
do  think  that  it  would  be  well,  if  only  as  an  ex- 
periment, to  limit  the  quantity  of  public  lands  as 
yet  unsold,  which  might  hereafter  be  bought  aud 
held  by  a  single  purchaser.  We  have  a  deep 
sense  of  the  injurious  influence  exercised  by  ra- 
pacious land  speculation  upon  the  general  habits 
of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  settlers  in 
the  new  States  and  Territories,  and  the  pros- 
perity and  settlement  of  the  regions  in  which 
the  public  lands  are  situated.  The  prevalent 
spirit  of  speculation  is  always  ruinous  to  the 
moral  tone,  and  even  to  the  material  prosperity, 
of  the  citizens :  and  the  perpetual  appetite  for 
land  speculation  postpones  the  profitable  occu- 
pation and  use  of  the  best  or  most  convenient 
lands,  raises  their  price  upon  a  bona  fide  settler 
who  may  be  poor,  takes  from  him  an  extrava- 
gant profit,  which  the  government  iu  its  paternal 
feeling,  if  not  in  paternal  wisdom,  refuses  to  take; 


leave  no  room  for  doubting  the  expediency  of 
throwing  the  influence  of  legislation  against  the 
modern  tendency  to  large  landed  estates,  and  in 
favour  of  a  more  extensive  subdivision  of  real 
property. 

We  have  not  enumerated  the  tenth  part  of  the 
ovils  which  flow  from  the  loose  speculation  in 
Western  lands.  Mr.  Greeley  mentions  the  im- 
pediments thereby  thrown  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing schools — a  serious  evil.  We  might  add 
the  retardation  of  the  increase  of  taxes  direct 
and  indirect  for  the  support  of  the  local  and  gen- 
eral governments,  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal 
for  a  long  period  of  time  of  the  best  landB  from 
profitable  occupation,  from  increased  production, 
and  consequently  from  increased  expenditure ; 
the  necessary  augmentation  of  the  expenses  of 
the  local  and  general  governments;  the  post- 
ponement of  requisite  internal  improvements,  or 
their  premature  construction  at  Federal  expense 
instead  of  by  the  cheerful  application  of  the  la- 


ami  does  this  without  adding  of  itself  the  least  hour  and  means  of  the  settlers  themselves;  and 
increment  of  value  to  the  subject  of  speculation.  <iu  fact  the  tedious  retardation  of  all  the  applian- 
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ces  of  comfortable  and  uniformly  advancing  civ- 
ilization. If  local  monopolies  of  land  are  to  be 
permitted  at  all,  let  them  exist  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  general  government,  and  not  of  private  spec- 
ulators ;— not  that  we  are  in  favour  of  Federal 
speculation  in  lands,  but  even  this  is  better  tban 
the  present  system,  for  then  tbe  profits  might  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  instead  of 
only  contributing  to  swell  the  tides  of  specula- 
tion and  tbe  increase  of  over-grow  □  capitals.  But, 
■ays  Mr.  Greeley,  the  Government  has  no  right 
to  the  land;  when  it  pretends  to  convey  a  title, 
its  act  "is  simply  officious  and  impertinent:"  and 
if  it  grant*  an  acre  more  tban  Mr.  Greeley  thinks 
each  man  ought  to  have,  "it  is  a  gross  usurpa- 
tion and  moral  nullity;" — all  it  has  the  right  to 
do  is  to  limit  tbe  quantity  which  each  man  may 
help  himself  to  and  retain.  We  will  not  linger 
over  the  refutation  of  absurdities,  nor  stop  till 
we  discover  what  a  "moral  nullity"  is;  but  inas- 
much as  we  think  that  Mr.  Greeley's  theory  de- 
feats tbe  aim  be  has  in  view,  we  will  examine 
its  effect  in  this  respect :  though  tbe  question  is  so 
extensive  that  we  can  do  so  very  cursorily. 

That  tbe  earth  was  given  to  the  human  race 
for  its  occupation  and  support  is  a  recognized 
fact,  whether  it  be  asserted  on  the  strength  of 
revelation,  or  of  universal  conviction. 

Nebmt  bin  die  Welt!  rief  Zeus  von  seiaen  Hoc  hen 
Den  Mcn*cbcn  su,  nebmt,  sie  soil  euer  sein. 

Euch  echenk  ich  sie  zum  Erb  und  ew'gen  Lebes, 
Doch  theilt  euch  bruederlkh  unrein. 

But  the  difficulty  which  has  always  been  felt,  is 
that  men,  with  their  passions  and  their  greed, 
cannot  divide  it  among  themselves  like  brethren- 
Esau  will  sell  for  a  mess  of  pottage  his  share, 
and  Jacob  will  speculate  on  and  take  advantage 
of  his  brother's  necessities,  and  enforce  tbe  con- 
tract by  fraud,  intrigue,  and  force.  The  gift, 
however,  is  in  the  first  instance  to  the  human 
family  collectively,  not  so  much  to  Tom,  so 
much  to  Dick,  and  an  equal  share  to  Harry  and 
Bob.  Tbe  distribution  is  left  to  be  effected  by 
human  means,  and  no  individual  rights  accrue 
till  tbe  distribution  haa  been  made.  The  first  di- 
vision is  made  by  the  exclusive  assumption  of 
certain  portions  of  tbe  globe  by  distinct  nations. 
Each  people  obtains  or  defends  its  peculiar  coun- 
try by  the  arms  of  its  aggregate  members.  Mr. 
Greeley  cannot  protect  the  Tribune  office  against 
the  claimants  who  might  arise  from  all  quartern 
of  the  globe,  or  even  against  his  envious  fellow- 
citizens  of  New  York,  without  the  constant  and 
organized  protection  of  the  government,  which 
is  the  representative,  the  servant,  tbe  guide  of 
the  aggregate  mass.  Heure,  iu  all  ages,  the  soil, 
either  when  uuoccupied  or  abandoned,  has  been 
held  to  belong  to  tbe  body  in  which  tbe  sover- 


leiguty  resides,  or  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
the  sovereign  authority  may  have  designated. 
This  depositary  of  power  has  always  enjoyed 
tbe  right  to  prescribe  tbe  nature,  conditions,  acid 
limitation  of  individual  property  in  the  soil,  and 
must  from  tbe  nature  of  the  case  continue  to  do 
so.  We  have  not  time  to  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  subject.  In  this  couutry  the  General 
Government  has  been  commissioned  by  the  State* 
of  tbe  Confederacy,  which  are  copartners  in  tbe 
ownership  of  tbe  soil,  to  sell  those  public  lands 
which  are  the  common  property  of  all ;  as  the 
State  Governments  have  been  authorized  to  re- 
ceive escheats,  ami  to  issue  warrants  and  pat- 
ents for  such  lands  as  are  yet  unoccupied  and  not 
transferred  to  the  General  Government  within 
their  limits.  Tbe  General  Government  having 
received  this  commission  is  bound  to  sell  and  baa 
the  right  to  sell  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  trust : 
that  is  to  say  for  the  general  interest  of  the  sev- 
eral States  in  their  sovereign  and  confederate 
capacity.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  by 
favouring  the  increase  of  population  and  apply- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  Hales  of  the  public  land* 
to  defray  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  to  the  reduction  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion. It  defeats  this  trust,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
it  affords  facilities  to  wealthy  speculators  to  make 
large  profits  for  themselves  off*  bona  Jide  settlers, 
while  it  refuses  to  do  so  itself,  considering  tbe 
general  interest  to  be  best  subserved  by  selling 
out  the  lauds  in  limited  quantities  and  at  low 
prices.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others  al- 
ready adduced,  we  favour  Mr.  Greeley's  propo- 
sal to  limit  tbe  quantity  of  public  land  to  be  held 
by  each  purchaser.  But  we  go  no  further  in  bis 
company.  So  far  we  have  seen  nothing  which 
intimates  the  existence  of  a  natural  right  in  every 
man  to  so  much  land  as  he  can  cultivate  and) 
make  fruitful ;  nor  do  we  recognize  tbe  reality  of 
any  such  right.  If  it  existed  in  regard  to  land, 
it  would  equally  exist  in  regard  to  bouses,  manu- 
factured fabrics,  raw  materials,  and  all  other 
things.  If  tbe  right  to  the  one  were  ever  recog- 
nized in  practice,  whatever  artificial  distinctions 
might  be  imagined,  the  right  to  the  others  would 
soon  be  asserted  and  enforced.  When  the  de- 
graded population  of  Rome  had  maintained  its 
right  to  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  land,  it  ended 
by  demanding  and  receiving  subsistence  from  tbe 
public  treasury.  There  is  no  possibility  of  draw- 
ing a  logical  or  available  distinction  between  the 
right  of  all  men  to  vote  themselves  farms,  and 
their  right  to  help  themselves  to  every  thing  else 
which  tbey  may  need  or  desire.  Tbe  more  limi- 
tation of  tbe  amount  of  public  land  henceforth 
to  be  purchased  and  held  by  one  individual,  is  a 
reform  worthy  of  the  Gracchi,  and  analogous  to 
their  wise  provisions;  but  it  can  be  asserted  aud 
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enforced  only  by  recognising  the  eminent  domain 
of  the  Geoeral  Government,  aod  can  be  sustained 
only  by  its  reference  to  tbe  general  interest*  of 


It  is  only  partial  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  goes  tto 
further.  We  are  not  in  favour  of  the  progres- 
sive diminution  by  special  legislation  of  themax- 


the  whole  community.    To  carry  and  render  r  imum  amount  of  Jaud  to  be  retained  by  one  pos- 


reasonahlc  his  reform,  Mr.  Greeley  must  consent 
to  abjure  bis  doctrines.  We  have  no  objection 
to  a  law  limiting  the  amount  of  public  lands  here- 
after to  be  owned  by  one  individual,  though  we 
would  have  this  legislation  nt  first  only  tried  as 
an  experiment,  for  it  would  introduce  dissimilar 
rights  iu  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  might 
possibly  be  evaded  in  so  many  ways  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive only  of  fraud.  Still  we  confess  that  tbe 
advantages  appear  so  striking,  though  we  cannot 
pretend  to  anticipate  all  its  consequences,  that 
we  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tested, 


sessor.  All  that  remains  to  he  done  after  the 
first  imposition  of  the  restraint  must  be  done  by 
the  silent  and  safe  operation  of  circumstances, 
aod  the  modifications  of  the  instinct  of  general 
interest  resulting  therefrom.  While  we  dissent 
as  strongly  as  Mr.  Greeley,  Cariyle,  Comte,  or 
any  of  the  Socialists,  from  the  laisatz-fain  theory 
of  government,  regarding  it  as  compatible  with 
the  situations  of  but  few  nations,  and  then  only 
for  a  limited  period ;  yet  we  can  see  nothing  but 
discord  and  confusion  as  likely  to  result  from  a 
pre-ordained  system  of  government  interference. 


especially  in  a  section  of  the  country  where,  aa  Because  the  people  should  not  be  left  altogether 


Mr.  Greeley  remarks,  no  vested  rights  would  be 


without  control  or 


they  are  not 


violated,  no  injury  or  injustice  inflicted  thereby,  fore  to  be  constantly  kept  in  leading  strings,  and 


and  where  tbe  feeliugs  of  the  majority  of  tbe 
citizens  would  be  enlisted  in  its  favour. 
There  would  be  a  difficulty,  but  by  no 


their  energies  repressed  by  the  habitual  tighten- 
ing of  a  strait  jacket.    We  do  not  see  aoy  benefit 
either  to  the  community  or  to  tbe  individual  eiti- 
an  insurmountable  one,  in  fixing  the  limit.    Wejzen,  which  is  to  spring  from  this  progressive  re- 


would  be  disposed  to  fix  it  much  higher  probably 
than  Mr.  Greeley.  On  his  principles  it  should  be 
reduced  to  so  much  as  one  family  could  cultivate, 
perhaps  120  or  100  acres.  We  would  allow  so 
much  as  would  permit  the  fullest  profitable  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  agricultural  improvement — 
would  attract  capital— would  provide  not  merely 
for  the  support,  but  for  tbe  cultivated  and  refined 


duction,  but  much  evil.  Perhaps,  like  Pbaleas 
the  Cbalcedonian,  Mr.  Greeley  proposes  tbe  ulti- 
mate equalization  of  properties ; — it  is  remarka- 
ble that  this  earliest  propounder  of  nivellisme 
should  have  advocated  tbe  trial  of  his  measures 
in  tbe  new  settlements  of  Athens,  as  Mr.  Gree- 
ley  in  tbe  territories  of  tbe  United  States.  Or 
perhaps,  with  Plato,  whom  he  quotes,  and  may 


of  an  average  family.  Men  must 
be  encouraged  to  extend  tbeir  views  of  temporal 
acquisition  to  at  least  one  generation  beyond 
their  own,  for  when  this  is  denied,  the  stimulus 
Co  continued  exertion  is  witbdrawu.  We  would 
say  then  that  tbe  limit  affixed  to  the  land  capa- 
ble of  being  held  by  each  individual,  should  not 
be  lower  than  a  section  and  a  half  or  two  sec- 
tions. So  much  might  be  authorized  to  be  held 
only  by  ao  actual  occupant ;  and  not  more  than 
a  half  section  be  granted  to  any  person  non-resi- 
dent on  his  land.  We  do  not  pretend  to  affix  a 
precise  limit,  because  that  could  be  better  deter- 
mined in  view  of  the  especial  circumstances 
modifying  its  establishment,  but  thus,  we  think, 
there  would  be  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishing  all 
the  good  contemplated  by  this  suggestion— which 
has  been  loug  entertained  by  others  besides  Mr. 
Greeley,  without  incurring  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  erroneous  positions  with  which 
he  has  embarrassed  it. 

We  assent  to  tbe  general  policy  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's views  in  regard  to  Homestead  Exemption, 
a  subject  which  be  has  connected  with  Land 
but  here  our  concurrence  with  bim  in 
;  to  bis  Land  Reformation,  entirely  stops. 


maintenance  of  tbe  family — and  would  on  its  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  read,  be  contem- 
division  afford  an  adequate  support  to  each  of  plates  the  ultimate  imposition  of  alow  maximum 

of  property,  without  remembering  the  pungent 
criticism  of  Aristotle  on  both  schemes;  that, 
under  tbeir  limitations,  justice  would  require  the 
equalization  of  tbe  number  of  each  man's  chil- 
dren.* But  if  such  projects  are  remotely  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Greeley,  they  are  not  avowed. 
Though  certaioly.  if  tbe  quantity  of  land  to  be 
held  is  regularly  reduced,  the  procedure  abould 
he  accompauied  with  a  proportionate  restriction 
on  the  accumulation  of  other  property.  It  is 
strange  that  our  modem  Agrarians,  who  cry  so 
bitterly  about  land  monopoly,  propose  no  remedy 
for  the  too  rapid  increase  of  capitals  in  private 
hands.  Aud  yet  the  latter  is  much  more  perni- 
cious to  tbe  geoeral  well-being  of  the  labouring 
classes  and  of  society  at  large,  and  is  the  much 
more  dangerous  phenomenon  of  the  time,  espe- 
cially in  our  country.  There  is  the  same  right 
to  interfere  in  tbe  one  case  as  in  tbe  other;  and, 
assuredly,  to  the  sober  student  of  social  changes 
and  difficulties,  tbe  limitation,  or,  at  any  rate,  tbe 
progressive  reduction  of  tenements  will  notseem 
as  expedient  or  imperative  a  reform  as  to  throw 
tbe  influence,  tbe  spirit,  tbe  general  operation  of 
tbe  laws  in  opposition  to  the  future  a 

Ed- 
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of  rapidly  acquired  and  inordinate  capitals.    We  which  the  genius  or  inclination,  of  different  io- 
would  avoid  absolute  prohibition  in  the  latter' viduals  might  induce  them  to  pursue  to  be  at 
caw,  and  even  in  the  former  would  employ  pro-  tended  to  as  a  supplements!  or  supererogatory 

Ule  as  possible.     Mr.  business.    Every  brick  iu  this  whole  scheme  is 


Greeley's  error,  which  be  shares  with  most  of  bis 
brethren  of  the  various  Socialist  Schools,  is  by 


fallacy. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  too  wide 


no  mean,  an  isolated  or  independent  one:  it  is  tinctioo  which  has  been  drawn  between  land  and 


indissolubly  connected  with  bis  belief  in  the  pre 
eminent  destination  of  men  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  which  affects  more  or  less  all  his  other 
views  of  reform.  As  this  delusion,  then,  is  a 
fundamental  one,  vitiating  almost  every  fibre  in 
his  whole  theory,  we  will  stop  to  examine  its 
origin  and  truth. 

With  the  increase  of  the  want*  and  miseries 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
social  disorders  thence  arising,  there  has  been  a 
growing  repugnance  to  the  specific  maxims  of 
the  Political  Economists,  whose  practice,  as  al- 
leged by  their  opponents,  has  induced  or  precipi- 
tated existing  destitution,  and  which,  as  all  must 
admit,  has  neither  prevented  it,  nor  offered  any 
adequate  redress.    The  Social  Reformers,  under 


capital  by  Political  Economists,  and  which  haa 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  plausible  assumption 
that  there  are  certain  peculiar  and  magical  vir- 
tues inherent  in  the  former  which  are  denied  to 
other  forms  of  property,    The  land  is  indeed 
more  permanent  than  goods ;  it  does  not  expire 
with  the  life  of  the  possessor  like  manual  dexter- 
ity or  professional  skill;  it  is  notliable  to  be  car- 
ried away  bodily  during  war  like  money,  it  can- 
not be  burnt  up  like  houses;  but  its  valuable 
properties  depart  with  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment just  as  certainly  as  these  personal  defects  will 
ruin  the  tradesman,  the  artisan,  or  the  lawyer. 
The  English  Political  Economists  have  perhaps 
themselves  been  in  some  measure  dazzled  and 
misled   by  the  adventitious  advantages  with 


the  influence  of  this  antipathy,  have  been  un-  which  the  intricacy  and  partiality  of  the  English 
couse.ou.ly  led  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  earlier  Law  have  invested  real  estate ;  but  independently 
fechoo  m  France,  that  all  real  production  is  from  of  legislation  land  has  no  inherent  advantage 
the  soil,  and  that  land  possesses  some  mysterious  over  other  means  of  production.  Moreover,  its 
quality  which  guaranties  to  its  occupants  a  more  I  productive  energies  can  be  maintained  and  aug- 
cert.ro,  abundant,  and  permanent  support  than  I  men  ted  only  by  the  constant  application  of  capital, 
other  employments.  Tb.s  belief  has  been  the  labour,  and  skill;  and  in  the  thickly  settled  com- 
more  readily  adopted  for  as  much  as  the  refuta- 
tion of  these  positions  has  not  been  generally  ap- 
prehended in  the  region  whence  the  proposals 
of  reformation  sprung,  since  it  is  only  iu  recent 
years  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  Mai- 
thus,  and  Ricardo  have  attracted  much  attention 
or  become  familiar  in  France.*  Mr.  Greeley 
shows  the  influence  on  himself  of  the  evangelists 

of  socialism  by  rejecting  with  contempt  all  po-  I  fa~t jon.  The  present  permanence  of  the  value  of 
htical  economy,  and  adopting  the  exploded  anil-  |ailded  estate  is  kept  alive  by  the  influences  lost 
U.e.  of  the  elder  school.  We  shall  not  trouble  mentio„ed,  and  it  is  only  thue  that  tbe ee a  ,  ty 
ourselves  to  uot.ee  h,s  attack,  on  Politic..  Keen-  of  it8  returni  lB  eD9Ured.  Tbe  $ame  * 
orny,  or  those  Economical  errors  wh.ch  he  share,  industry,  and  caution  would  produce  much 
with  the  whole  Wh.g  party,  though  considerable  larger,  and,  in  most  cases,  even  more  certain 
space  .s  occupied  by  h,m  in  the  crude  concoction  returns  in  nearly  all  other  occupations.  The 

led  both  by  b,s  partiality  and  prejudice,  to  the  plied  to  the  soil  are  the  principal  sources  of  its 

— '  «-  -  OPP-  any  wide 


reunifies  of  the  world  the  substitution  of  mi« 
laneous  owner*  for  the  practised  agricultural  la- 
bour of  the  present  cultivators,  tbe  enlightened 
superintendence  of  the  employers  of  such  labour, 
and  tbe  liberal  application  of  capital  by  present 
land  owners,  would  have  the  effect  of  so  far  redu- 
cing the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  as  to  deny 
support  to  one  half  at  least  of  their  existing  popu- 


mists,  and  this  with  him,  as  with  the  various  sects 
of  land  Reformers,  has  probably  induced  in  him 
the  desire  to  secure  a  permanent  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  by  giving 
tbem  a  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  The 
Utopian  project  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  would 
be,  as  Mr.  Greeley  everywhere  indicates,  to  re- 
duce every  man  to  the  class  of  a  manual  labourer, 
and  make  every  one  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  leaving  I 
all  other  occupations,  trades,  and  professions,  I 

'l 


tinction  between  land  and  capital.  Tbe  peculiar 
value  which  springs  from  convenience  of  situa- 
tion or  mineral  depositee  is  fully  counterbalanced 
by  tbe  favourable  position  of  a  shop  or  factory  in 
a  large  city  or  the  special  and  fortuitous  advan- 
tages which  so  frequently  create  success  in  all 
the  trades,  professions,  and  occupations  of  life. 
Institute  a  comparison  between  the  relative  pro- 
fits of  the  landlord  and  his  tenants  or  labourers, 
the  manufacturer  and  his  operatives,  the  sbip- 
15  Mai.  1849.  No.  98.  p.  127. 1  owner  and  bis  sailors,  the  merchant  and  bis  em- 
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ployees,  the  contractor  and  his  artisans,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  return  made  to 
the  landlord  for  bis  land  is  smaller  than  that  re- 
ceived by  any  of  the  other  capitalists  enumerated. 
Xbe  defect  which  produces  the  wretchedness  of 
the  labouring  class  is  not  due  to  the  monopoly  of 
land,  but  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  laws,  in- 
stitutions, habitudes,  and  feelings  of  modern 
times  to  facilitate  the  accumulation  of  large  capi- 
tals, and  to  fecundate  the  self-multiplying  powers 
of  wealth.  St.  Bernard  says:  *»sic  opes  opibus 
tuivriuntur;  sic  pecunia  pecuniam  trahit,  quia 
nescio  quo  pacto  uhi  amplius  divitiarum  cernitur, 
ibi  offertur  libentius."  It  would  be  better  then 
to  check  this  tendency  than  to  excite  a  fruitless 
envy  by  circulating  imaginary  aud  delusive  dis- 
tinctions; and  instead  of  seeking  to  level  the  di- 
versities of  human  tastes  and  occupations  to  an 
impotent  monotony,  to  remember  that  "in  all 
labour  there  is  profit." 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  a 
second  fallacy.  Mr.  Greeley  wishes  all  to  be 
owners,  all  cultivators  of  the  soil.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  pro- 
duction would  thus  be  diminished  instead  of  in- 
creased, for  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  cultivated 
remaining  the  same,  the  inferior  cultivation  of  it 
would  necessarily  reduce  the  products.  We  are 
by  no  means  disinclined  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  number  of  agricultural  proprietors,  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  small  properties  and  peasant  propri- 
etors for  large  landed  estates  and  hired  labourers, 
to  rendering  the  cultivator  as  far  as  practicable 
an  owner  of  the  soil,  but  Mr.  Greeley's  aims  seem 
to  extend  much  further— even  to  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  labouring  classes  into  an  agricultural 
population.  This  proposal  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  known  advantages  of  the  division  of 
labour,  which  is  not  as  Mr.  Greeley  might  sup- 
pose a  recent  theory  of  the  Political  Economists, 
but  has  been  a  recognized  truth  in  all  ages. 
Aristotle*  is  as  explicit  in  his  approbation  aud 
as  clear  in  his  exposition  of  this  principle  as 
Adam  Smith  or  Charles  Babbage;  and  it  is  fully 
recognized  even  by  the  prince  and  earliest  prophet 
of  Communism,  the  divine  Plato  himself. f  But 
this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  be  adduced  here. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  that  dissimilarity  of 
tastes  and  inclinations  which  can  never  be  safely 
overlooked  in  social  organization,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  physical  aptitudes  for  different  em- 
ployments in  different  men.  Nay,  if  all  are  to 
be  reduced  to  one  occupation,  or  are  to  be  en- 
gaged principally  in  one  fundamental  employ- 
ment. It  is  a  fatal  objection  to  such  a  scheme  that 
in  many  instances,  which  are  necessarily  multi- 
plied with  the  advancement  of  civilization,  there 

•  Pol.  lib.  i.,  e.  ti.  p.  1253.  b.  3.  lib.  ii  c.  xi.  p.  1273. b.  9. 
t  De  Rep.  Ub.  ii.,  c.  xu 
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are  many  men  wbo  are  actually  and  physically 
incapable  of  physical  labour.  There  are  the 
lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  who  are  incompetent 
to  undergo  this  species  of  toil ;  the  asthmatic, 
the  paralytic,  the  consumptive,  the  sickly,  the 
feeble,  &c,  wbo  can  either  not  attempt  it  with 
safety,  or  must  attempt  without  the  expectation 
of  profit.  For  all  of  them  the  variety  of  em- 
ployments in  our  highly  diversified  system  of 
civilization  offers  a  more  or  less  sufficient  field 
for  profitable  occupation.  Mr.  Greeley  may  say 
that  bis  proposal  is  merely  to  leave  choice  free, 
but  it  virtually  determines  it.  for  be  proposes 
specific  advantage  for  agricultural  ownership, 
and  moreover,  any  legislation  which  materially 
affects  the  basis  on  which  the  social  structure 
rests  exercises  a  permanent  aud  pervading  influ- 
ence, which  energetically  favours  all  industry  in 
conformity  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
organization  to  the  injury  of  all  others,  whose 
natural  tendencies,  physical  or  intellectual  char* 
acteristics,  prevent  their  identification  with  the 
artificially  generated  interests  of  the  general 
swarm.  Thus  Mr.  Greeley's  proposed  reforma- 
tion of  society  by  converting  the  labourer  into 
a  landholder  is  merely  a  constitutional  privilege 
adopted  and  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  one  class 
to  the  disadvantage  of  all  others,  and  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  system  is  partial  in  its 
operations.  But  what  is  this  except  the  substi- 
tution of  one  partiality  for  another — of  one  privi- 
leged class  for  another,  notwithstanding  privilege 
be  the  offence  complained  of?  There  is  pecu- 
liar violence  done  to  the  tendencies  and  inclina- 
tions of  a  large  portion,  perhaps  of  a  majority, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  in  this  specific 
project  of  reform.  The  evidence  of  statistics 
proves  that  the  town  population  of  the  United 
States  increases  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  its 
agricultural  population.  This  is  known  not  to 
be  due  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  increase  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  towns;  but  is  due  to  the 
migration  of  a  large  portion  of  those  horu  in  the 
country  to  the  cities ;  hence  the  general  prefer- 
ence of  the  citizens  of  this  country  for  the  occu- 
pations of  a  city  life  is  fully  attested.  This  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  denied ;  the  tendency  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  stability  and  morality  of  our  social 
organization,  and  require  to  be  checked,  but  the 
general  tendency  is  certainly  an  indication  of  in- 
creasing wealth  and  advancing  material  pros- 
perity. It  may  be  added,  as  is  indeed  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  this  tendency  is  characteristic  of 
the  Northern  rather  than  of  tbe  Southern  States — 
and  is  accompanied,  as  it  usually  will  be,  by  a 
more  rapid  development  of  aggregate  produc- 
tion. The  agricultural  productions,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  are  much 
larger  ou  a  smaller  area  than  those  of  France; 
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yet  the  Agricultural  portion  of  the  population  in  they  will  not  work  continuously;  they  west© 
Great  Britain  bears  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  the  two-thirds  of  the  day  in  id leuesa  ;  and  what4iuJe 


sum  total  of  its  inhabitants  tbau  the  similar  ratio 
which  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  inference  is  direct  and  plain— the  diminution 
of  the  agricultural  with  respect  to  the  general 
population,  if  not  produced  by  artificial  causes, 
and  restrained  within  reasonable  limits,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  national  wealth  aud 
production.  Mr.  Greeley's  Reform  would  there- 
fore reverse  the  natural  order  of  society ;  it 
would  do  violence  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  citizen*,  particularly  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  would  be  calculated  to 
check  the  advancement  of  national  prosperity. 

But  again,  (for  we  have  not  yet  approached 
the  end  of  Mr.  Greeley's  fallacies  in  respect  to 
this  proposal  for  Land  Reform.)  there  is  a  most 
fatal  delusion  in  the  object  for  whose  attainment 
these  measures  are  devised.  '*Tbe  end  aimed 
at  (Labour  Reform)  is  at  last  to  be  reached"* 
by  such  a  change  in  the  Social  condition  of  La- 


work  they  do  is  done  in  a  negligent  and  inefficient 
manner.  The  cooditioo  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
population,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  infinite 
subdivision  of  laud,  is  another  illustration;  aud 
as  Mr.  Greeley  rejoices  so  cordially  in  the  recog- 
nition of  bis  black  brethren,  we  would  refer  him 
to  the  condition  and  characteristics  of  the  free 
oegroes  in  Hayti  and  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
the  coutrast  between  their  present  and  past  con- 
dition. 

The  second  fallacy  committed,  which  should 
indeed  have  been  mentioned  first,  is  suppo- 
sing men  under  tbeee  circumstances  would  still 
consent  to  labour,  the  belief  that  tbey  would 
labour  as  willingly,  as  well,  or  as  efficiently  as 
they  now  do.  The  requirements  of  the  farm, 
however  negligently  attended  to,  would  create 
such  interruptions  as  would  prevent  steady  and 
continuous  labour  at  any  thing  else.  Yet,  with- 
out this,  the  absence  of  the  favourable  influence 


borers  and  in  their  relation  to  the  soil,  as  will  of  routine  and  frequent  repetition  would  destroy 


Iobvc  them  really  free  to  accept  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment in  view  of  all  its  conditions,  or  decline 
it."  (p.  30.)  This  would,  indeed,  be  the  Eman- 
cipation of  Labour  not  merely  from  all  restraints, 
but  also  from  the  habit  of  Labour.  It  would  re- 
duce production,  population,  national  wealth 


ihe  inclination  for  other  labour,  and  would  cer- 
tainly annihilate  that  manual  dexterity  and  edu- 
cated skill  which  spring  from  the  recurrence  of 
uniform  operations. 

The  third  fallacy  is  that,  in  case  be  did  work 
as  steadily  as  before,  the  labourer  would  receive 


aud  comfort  more  rapidly  than  they  were  reduced  ;  as  much  in  the  aggregate  for  bis  hired  labour, 

in  the  West  Indies  by  the  Emancipation  of  the  The  doctrine  of  political  economy  in  this  respect. 

Blacks.    We  will  consider  briefly  aud  iosucces-  is  not  the  fruit  of  theoretical  speculation,  but  is 

sion  a  few  of  the  fallacies  involved  in  the  con-  the  simple  registration  of  the  unvarying  testimony 

temptation  of  such  an  aim.  of  history  and  experience.    When  a  person  has 

The  first  fallacy  is  that  men  wnuld  labour  at  two  employments,  he  either  receives  less  for  his 

all,  at  any  other  occupation  than  the  cultivation  services  in  each  in  proportion  to  the  work  done 


of  the  soil,  uuder  such  circumstances.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  precarious  and  unprofita- 
ble character  of  agricultural  production  when  all  |  that  occupation  which  is  merely  an  accessory 


than  if  he  had  only  one,  or  receives  its  full  value 
for  one,  and  much  less  than  the  average  price  for 


were  supposed  to  be  cultivators  of  the  ground, 
aud  to  this  point  we  need  not  return.  Butotber 
labour  would  certainly,  in  this  event  be  neglected 
or  declined  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hun- 
dred.   The  certainty,  or  supposed  certainty  of 


lion  to  accept  other  labour  by  weakening  the 
conviction  of  its  uecessity.  The  consequence 
would  be  tbat  the  mass  of  the  population  which 
would  otherwise  have  furnished  an  industrious  la- 
bouring class,  would  become  idle,  disorderly,  disso- 
lute aud  reckless; — they  would  prefer  theirsqualid 
poverty  to  any  species  of  continued  and  system- 
atic labour.  The  evidences  in  proof  of  this  are 
numerous.  We  have  seen  even  in  this  State  a 
portion  of  the  population  assume  this  very  char- 
acter iu  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which 
land  may  be  obtained,  and  the  singular  facility 
of  makiug  a  support  from  it.  Tbey  will  rarely 
work,  unless  paid  for  their  labour  in  whiskey ; 


employment  It  is  thus  that  the  cheapness  of 
Swiss  production  is  explained,  and  also  of  all 
articles  manufactured  within  the  bosom  of  the 
family.  These  are  not  the  principal  or  ostensible 
means  of  support  but  only  the  sources  of  extra 


support  from  the  soil  would  destroy  the  inclina-  (^ains,  and  consequently  their  price  is  more  easily 

and  is  habitually  lowered  by  the  indifference  of 
purchasers  and  the  eagerness  but  not  necessity 
of  sellers.  Mr.  Greeley's  plan  therefore  for  ren- 
dering the  labourer  independent  of  the  employer 
of  labour  would  consequently  have  only  the  re- 
sult of  reducing  still  lower  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity which  he  desired  to  raise. 

The  fourth  fallacy  is  that  productive  capital 
could  be  kept  alive  for  the  employment  of  such 
inefficient  labour  under  this  order  of  things. 

The  fifth  fallacy  is  that  capital,  if  kept  alive, 
would  be  devoted  to  production  and  the  hire  of 
labour,  when  the  engagement  aud  proceeds  of 
labour  were  so  uncertain. 
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The  sixth  fallacy  is  that  skill,  science,  indus- 
try, enrerprize  would  not  vanish  like  a  dream  of 
the  night  under  the  operation  of  such  a  system. 

But  we  will  not  proceed,  easy  as  it  would  he. 
with  the  enumeration  of  this  lengthening  series 
of  fallacies.  We  have  refrained  from  discussing 
the  last  three,  and  have  touched  very  briefly  on 
tbe  others,  because  we  were  aware  that  the  con- 
futation of  error  is  endless,  as  like  a  noxious 
weed,  each  separate  delusion  has  to  be  followed, 
and  its  roots  traced  and  dug  up,  which  work,  if 
fully  performed,  would  exceed  not  merely  the 
limits  of  an  essay,  but  the  capacity  of  a  volume. 
This  is  an  advantage  which  error  always  pos- 
sesses, and  which  gives  to  it  a  plausibility  and 
a  currency  which  pass  with  many  for  the  evi- 
dence of  truth.  A  few  words  clearly  and  boldly 
spoken,  with  tbe  assured  confidence  of  enthusi- 
astic ignorance,  may  contain  so  much  error  and 
implant  it  so  deeply,  that  a  long  and  tedious  ex- 
amination may  be  requisite  to  point  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  delusion,  the  sources  from  which  it 
springs,  the  causes  which  gild  it  with  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  and  administer  at  the  same  time 
by  this  exposition  the  needful  correction.  Weeds 
grow  easily,  they  scarcely  need  to  be  planted, 
and  ask  no  cultivation  ;  useful  plants  are  of  dif- 
ficult culture,  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
task  is  to  clear  away  and  eradicate  the  weed* 
which  by  their  spontaneous  growth  or  constant 
resurrection  threaten  to  choke  the  better  germ*. 
We  must  be  content  to  let  Mr.  Greeley  have  the 
full  benefit  of  these  peculiarities  of  error;  we 
cannot  follow  hi*  mistakes  through  all  their  ram- 
ifications; our  time  forbids  us  even  from  exami- 
ning all  the  main  shoots;  hut  we  trust  that  what 
is  done  effectually  to  a  part  may  be  considered 
as  the  proof  or  what  might  and  oujrht  to  he  done 
to  the  whole.  Before  leaving  the  popular  mea- 
sure of  Land  Reform  we  would,  however,  add 
here,  that  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  compeers,  in  their 
projects  of  soeial  amelioration,  fall  constantly 
into  the  convenient  and  credulous  imagination, 
that  all  the  existing  conditions  and  phenomena 
of  society,  which  are  requisite  for  the  favourable 
operation  and  full  fructification  of  their  proposed 
amendments,  would  be  preserved  unchanged, 
and  in  their  original  vigour,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  the  fundamental  changes  advocated. 
.  But  every  existent  system  of  society  is  in  all  its 
parts  connected  and  hound  up  into  one  whole ; 
and  any  radical  change  in  one  part  must  be  ne- 
cessarily attended  or  followed  by  an  equnllv 
radical  change  in  all  others.  We  cannot  hack, 
and  top,  and  trim  the  branches  to  suit  our 
fancy,  and  expect  what  is  left  to  continue  the 
(Same  as  before.  We  cannot  cancel  one  half,  and 
ensure  tbe  vitality  and  existence  of  the  other 
which  we  desire  to  leave  untouched.   This  is  as 
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unreasonable  and  as  impossible  as  it  was  for 
the  butcher  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  his 
Hibernian  adviser  "Kill  only  one  half  of  yoor 
ox  at  a  time — if  you  cannot  sell  tbe  whole  beef 
before  it  spoils!*  Mr.  Greeley's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  interest  in,  such  affairs  may 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  appositenees  of  this 
illustration. 

We  pass  to  Mr.  Greeley's  second  proposed 
measure  of  relief — Labour  Reform.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  this  so  frequently  already 
in  connection  with  tbe  examination  of  his  first 
remedy,  with  which  it  is  closely  associated  by 
him,  that  we  need  not  dwell  long  upon  it  here. 
We  agree  with  him  in  the  main  object  which  he 
seems  desirous  of  accomplishing — the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes— 
though  we  reject  almost  entirely  the  modes  by 
which  he  seek  its  attainment.  And.  indeed,  we 
m  ight  make  the  remark  general  with  respect  to  bis 
whole  work,  and  tbeaiinsof  tbe  Socialist,  except- 
ing of  course  tbe  views  expressed  and  the  ends 
proposed  in  their  declamations  about  the  Slavery 
question.  We  desire  as  anxiously  as  themselves 
the  realization  of  their  general  aims — the  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes 
in  Europe  and  the  Northern  States,  the  reor- 
ganization and  re-invigoration  of  society ;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  they  proceed  in  the  true 
course,  and  we  see  endless  error  in  their  plans, 
and  scarcely  anything  hut  evil  results  likely  to 
How  from  their  adoption.  In  their  thoughtless 
anxiety  to  reach  at  once  a  goal  only  dimly  con- 
ceived and  whose  direction  has  uot  been  accu- 
rately determined,  they  wander  madly  from  the 
only  true  and  safe  paths,  and  plunge  into  dark 
thickets  and  unexplored  regions,  with  the  irra- 
tional confidence  that  they  will  ultimately  arrive 
at  the  point,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  point  of 
destination,  if  they  only  keep  on  struggling 
through  the  nigbt  aud  gloom  by  which  they  tire 
surrounded.  Tbey  do  not  perceive  that  in  this 
effort  they  carry  along  with  them  the  old  habi- 
tudes wbicb  have  already  proved  so  pernicious — 
that  their  new-fangled  projects  are  only  present 
errors  pushed  to  a  fatal  extravagance. — that  they 
are  attempting  to  combat  the  evils  which  have 
sprung  from  "selfishness  and  greed,"  as  Mr. 
Greeley  himself  notes,  by  rendering  selfishness 
and  greed  more  dominant  aud  systematic  than 
even  now  they  are.  "  Elles  convent  en  avtvgUs 
6  leur  ruuu  imminent*  tt  inevitable,  par  U  de- 
veloppement  croissant,  dans  U  bas  peupte,  </t> 
socialism*,  du  communism*  et  de  toutet  eescom- 
binaisons  soi-disant  dtmocratique*,  qui  ne  son, 
re  ellemtnt  que  des  veri tables  combinaisvns  zooc 
rutiques."*  We  have  quoted  from  one  of  the 
eccentric  reformers  of  the  day  ooe  of  the  few 
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parages  in  big  elaborate  and  immense  work  lo 
which  we  can  assent. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  pass  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Mr.  Greeley's  views  thereon  con- 
tained in  bis  Lecture  on  the  Organisation  of  La- 
bour.f  The  phrase  we  do  not  like,  less  on  ac- 
count of  aoy  impropriety  in  itself,  than  on  ac- 
count of  its  counectiou  with  the  Communist  the- 
ories of  those  who  introduced  it  and  gave  it  cur- 
rency. Yet  we  do  recoguixe  most  fully  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  alteration  and  systematic  regu- 
lation of  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 
Organization  of  Labour  to  all  iutents  and  pur- 
poses it  ueccssarily  roust  be,  yet  we  object  to  the 
phrase,  as  the  terms  which  are  employed  in  lan- 
guage do  not  so  much  convey  the  strict  and  Uni- 
ted signification  of  their  component  words  as  the 
whole  body  of  associations  which  may  have  been 
attached  to  them  by  their  previous  history  and  em- 

|  ploy  men  t.  We  have  already  expressed  our  aver- 
sion to  the  laissez-faire  theory  of  government — 
it  leaves  the  whole  people  to  be  hurried  along  in 
the  direction  determined  by  the  dominant  influ- 
ences. If  those  forces  be  favourable,  the  result 
is  the  roost  rapid  attainment  of  the  highest  bene- 
fits; if  they  are  known  by  experience  to  be  per- 
nicious,  it  can  only  produce  an  equally  rapid  race 

i  to  ruin.  It  may  be  well  when  the  wiud  blows 
fair  to  lash  the  tiller  amidships  and  allow  the  ves- 
sel to  be  borne  on  by  the  prosperous  gales  and 
tides;  but  if  the  wind  be  foul,  the  rudder  roust 
be  managed  with  constant  care  and  attention, 
and  the  sails  trimmed  so  as  to  take  every  possible 
sdvautage  of  the  impelling  force  to  speed  heron 
as  nearly  a?  possible  in  the  course  proposed  for  the 
voyage.  If  under  these  circumstances  we  leave 
the  vessel  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm,  she  can  only 
scud  before  the  gale,  and  wander  further  and  fur- 
ther from  her  point  of  destination.  At  a  period 
when  capital  menaces  the  ruin  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  the  laissez-faire  system  of  policy  throws 
every  advantage  in  favour  of  capital  and  against 
labour,  and  ensures  the  increase  of  the  one  to  the 
ruin  of  the  other.  At  a  time  when  a  spirit  of 
agrarian  hostility  to  capital  threatens  the  de 
struction  of  national  prosperity,  the  same  course 
ensures  the  overthrow  of  property  and  the  as- 
ceudanry  of  a  turbulent  and  plundering  mob. 
It  is  only  where  harmouy  exists  between  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  politic  that  this  procedure  is 
safe  and  then  it  is  eminently  favourable  to  the 
development  of  material  prosperity.  Such  we 
had  Iwlieved  to  be  the  condition  of  society  in 
the  United  States,  with  few  and  local  exceptions. 
Mr.  Greeley  thiuks  otherwise,  and  he  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  North,  if  bis 
judgment  be  not  beguiled,  than  we  pretend  to  be. 

t  IliaU  toward  Reforms,  pp.  179-205. 


Our  remarks  are  made  especially  with 
to  European  populations,  but  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  Northern  States,  if  their  situa- 
tion is  such  as  Mr.  Greeley  represents  it  to  be. 
His  criticisms  in  this  Sixth  Lecture  we  consider 
to  be  just  in  the  main  as  applied  to  Europe,  they 
■nay  be  equally  just  with  respect  to  the  North.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  certsin,  that,  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  Northern  Society  is  only  the  reflex  of  Eu- 
ropean, embodying  many  of  its  excellences  and 
nearly  all  its  vices,  the  time  will  come,  if  fitting 
precaution  be  not  taken,  when  what  is  now  true 
of  the  one  will  be  equally  true  of  the  other.  Wo 
think  that  what  is  imperative  iu  the  one  case  will 
probably  be  expedient  in  the  other.  In  one  the 
re-organization  of  society,  not  merely  the  or- 
ganisation of  labour,  is  demanded  in  order  to 
check  the  rapid  accumulation  of  immense  for- 
tunes snd  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  wealth, 
accompanied  as  these  phenonieua  arc  with  the 
growing  destitution  of  the  masses.  Iu  the  other, 
where  a  wider  field  lies  open  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  end  the  multiplication  of  wealth, 
which  across  the  Atlantic  requires  two  or  three 
generations  at  least,  may  take  place  in  a  short 
life-time,  it  may  be  wise  to  adopt  in  time  such 
provisions  ss  will  prevent  the  fearful  ascendancy 
of  mere  wealth.  But  these  measures  should  be 
only  indirect,  as  there  is  time  before  us  for  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  change;  abroad  the 
the  urgency  of  the  crisis  may  demand  direct 
prohibition;  but  such  is  certainly  not  the 
case  here.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  the 
silent,  uuuoted,  aod  safe  operation  of  gradual 
and  natural  change  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  vio- 
lent reaction  8nd  consequent  disturbance  occa- 
sioned by  direct  legislation.  The  dangers  ap- 
prehended by  Mr.  Greeley  are  not  to  be  averted 
by  the  special  organization  of  one  class  so  as  to 
place  it  with  a  warlike  and  hostile  front  in  array 
against  the  others,  but  by  a  general  modification 
of  the  ruling  tendencies  of  our  civilization — the 
correction  of  the  fatal  excess  of  greed — and  the 
diminution  of  those  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  inordinate  wealth  which  inflate  large  capitals, 
and  take  away  every  thing  from  the  multitudes 
which  have  nothing. 

Mr.  Greeley's  third  Reform  is  the  Industrial 
Education  of  the  Poor  with  a  view  tn  render  La- 
bour attractive.  This  is  bo  necessary  a  comple- 
ment of  the  proposal  to  emancipate  all  labour 
from  the  necessity  of  labouring  that  we  might 
have  includod  it  in  our  notice  of  previous  falla- 
cies. It  forms,  however,  so  prominent  an  ele- 
ment in  Mr.  Greeley's  speculations  that  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  give  it  a  separate  though  brief 
consideration.  As  kindred  topics  connected  with 
it,  we  shall  embrace  in  the  same  view  also  the 
Commencement  Address  on  the  Relatious  of 
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r*  and  the  lecture  on  Teach- 
ers and  Teaching,  f 

The  general  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
poor  has  occupied  so  fully  the  attention  of  statea- 
phiiosophers,  aod  stump  orator*  of  late 
that  it  can  be  in  no  respect  attributed  pe- 
culiarly to  Mr.  Greeley,  and  as  it  cannot  form 
may  subject  of  disagreement  with  biro,  we  may 
be  dispensed  from  untieing  it.    Even  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  for  specific  occupations  and 
trades  is  no  new  proposal,  and  has  beeu  frequently 
made,  with  varying  success,  the  subject  of  direct 
Most  occupations  and  trades  are 
best  acquired  in  the  offices  or  under  the 
itendence  of  the  masters  similarly  enga- 
ged ;  but  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  College  of  Mines  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  the  English 
military,  naval,  and  engineering  schools,  aod  the 
West  Point  Academy,  which  are  all  institutes 
for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  special  em- 
ploymeuts,  have  been  eminently  successful.  We 
have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  Medi- 
cal and  Law  Schools  which  have  beeu  in  exist- 
ence from  the  days  of  Coustantine.    But  we  be- 
lieve the  Socialists  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
first  proposing  to  educate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  hard  work  attractive.    Yet  if  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  to  be  emancipated  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  position  which  render  la- 
bour a  necessity,  they  will  ccrtaiuly  be  deprived 
of  any  adequate  stimulus  to  labour,  unless  labour 
be  rendered  attractive.    There  is  an  unbroken 
coherence  between  all  the  parts  of  truth,  aud 
there  is  frequently  an  instinctive  and  unperceiv- 
ed  dependence  between  the  separate  branches  of 
error.    Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
The  emancipation  of  labour  necessitates  its  con- 
version into  an  attractive  occupation.   But  is 
this  transmutation  possible?     We  think  not: 
All  men,  or  nearly  all,  labour  now  in  one  form 
or  another,  whether  they  helung  to  the  so-called 
labouring  classes  or  not,  but  they  labour  in  con- 
sequence of  the  urgent  necessities  of  their  cou- 
The  lawyer  or  physciau  frequently  la- 
lore  assiduously  than  any  mechanic  or 
day  labourer.    The  work  of  the  intellect  is  not 
lighter,  less  difficult,  less  exacting,  harassing,  or 
exhausting  than  the  work  of  the  bands,  but  more 
so.    We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Greeley  led  an 
easier  and  quieter  life  when  be  was  a  journeyman 
printer,  than  be  does  now  when  he  is  the  Editor 
of  that  Abolition  print,  the  New-York  Tribune. 
Without  the  light  of  revelation  we  might  have 
suspected  that  labour  was  iu  itself  a  curse,  though 
the  parent  of  many  blessings ;  we  might  have 
discovered  from  history  that  the  only  tie  which 

•  Hints  toward  Reforms,  h*.  pp.  112-148 
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bound  the  human  family  to  labour  was  the  con- 
viction that  bread  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  :  we  might  have  learnt  from 
the  siudyof  the  society  around  us,  that  man  was 
retained  at  labour  only  by  the  original  impure  of 
this  necessity,  by  his  solicitude  for  his  children's 
welfare,  and  by  the  stimulus  of  the  artificial  de- 
sires which  sprung  up  beneath  bis  feet  at  every 
step  of  his  social  advancement.  But  Mr.  Gree- 
ley throws  all  this  evidence  aside.  What  has  he 
to  do  with  history  ?  Why  should  his  chimerical 
projects  of  reform  be  cramped  aod  restricted  by 
the  teachings  of  experience  and  the  lessous  of 
the  past,  when  tbe  unfettered  imagination  cau 
so  lightly  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  exercise 
ao  much  more  freely  its  wings  in  the  buoyant  air 
of  an  ideal  atmosphere?  A  visionary,  who  sees 
"no  reasoti  why  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fa- 
ualical  believer  in  Humnu  Progress  aud  Perfecti- 
bility may  not  ultimately  be  realized,"  (p.  45,)— 
who  thinks  that  "  there  is  no  habitable  portion 
of  our  globe  where  a  thoroughly  virtuous  popula- 
tion might  not  reconstitute  the  Garden  of  Eden," 
(p.  60.)  and  is  a  believer  in  not  one,  but  mauy 
such  populations: — who  asserts  that  "half  a 
ceutury  will  suffice"  to  render  "  food  as  abun- 
dant and  accessible  as  tbe  common  elements," 
(p.  66 :) — wbo  hopes  that  Sahara  shall  rejoice 
once  more  in  verdure  and  fragrance,  (p.  73) : — 
wbo  fancies  that  "  each  human  life  might  be  a 
triumph,  which  angels  would  lean  from  tbe  skies 
delighted  to  witness  and  admire/*  (p.  77) : — and 
who  dreams  of  "a  new  aud  benignant  Social 
Order,  from  which  waut  aod  wo,  fraud  a nd  wrong, 
discord  and  autagonism,  shall  be  banished,  and  the 
highest  attainable  good  of  each  member  striven 
for  and  secured,"  (p.  384) :— any  une  who  puts 
all  these  Utopian  reveries  in  his  easy  creed  may 
believe  that  the  poor  cau  be  so  educated  as  to 
render  labour  less  a  duty  and  a  necessity  thau  an 
attraction,  but  to  such  must  the  church  be  limited. 
We  cannot  joiu  the  uew  faith  :  we  do  not  live  in 
Utopia,  neither  is  our  daily  walk  amid  the  clouds: 
we  cannot  shake  oil"  our  conviction  of  tbe  imper- 
fection, tbe  frailty,  tbe  folly,  tbe  frequent  iniquity 
of  men ;  we  have  seen  no  prospect  of  tbe  reali- 
zation of  such  bright  visions  either  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tribune  Office,  or  in  any  other  part  of  tbe 
world;  and  we  leave  tbe  dreamers  of  wild  dreams 
to  hope  for  attractive  labour,  while  we  painfully 
prosecute  our  own;  they  may  assist  Mr.  Greeley 
to  build  castles  in  the  air,  aud  believe  in  the  sub- 
stantial nothings  of  his  dream,  while  we  pass  to 
tbe  consideration  of  topics  which  are  not  directly 
refuted  by  their  own  absurdity. 

Mr.  Greeley  misconceives  entirely  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  learning  and  science,  when 
he  expects  them  to  be  sufficiently  pursued  by  a 
labouring  class,  whether  agricultural  or  not:  To 
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increase  the  amount  and  character  of  the  educa- 
tion communicated  to  ail  ia  certainly  desirable, 
but  it  does  oot  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a 
more  highly  educated  class,  who  shall  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  intellectual  pursuits — 
for  without  such  exclusive  study  both  science  and 
learning  must  decline,  and  even  their  practical 
fruits  must  slowly  wither  away  and  die.  There 
are  indeed  notable  exceptions :  the  elder  Her- 
echel  supported  himself  as  an  orgauistand  teach- 
er of  music;  Benedict  Spinoza  by  grinding  opti- 
cal glasses:  but  the  exception  canuot  be  con- 
verted into  the  rule.  The  demands  of  modern 
science  are  so  great  as  to  require  a  long  life  for 
the  mastery  of  a  single  department,  and  any 
considerable  advancement  of  its  frontiers.  The 
ramifications  of  science  are  so  various  and  ex- 
tensive as  to  exact  the  whole  time  of  the  most 
diligent  student.  If  his  time  is  to  be  occupied 
with  attention  to  agriculture,  or  the  provision  of 
a  maintenance  by  other  bodily  labour,  be  could 
never  preserve  nor  increase  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge—nor, indeed,  except  in  rare  cases,  could 
he  accumulate  them.  "  The  wisdom  of  a 
learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure : 
and  he  that  hsith  little  business  shall  become  wise. 
How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough, 
and  that  glorieth  iu  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen, 
Bnd  is  occupied  iu  their  la(K>urs,  aud  whose  talk 
is  of  bullocks  >  He  giveth  bis  mind  to  make 
furrows  ;  and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodder," 
&c.,  &c  The  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's aims  would  necessarily  result  in  the  rapid 
decline  and  ultimate  overthrow  of  all  learning 
and  science,  and  the  certain  decay  of  that  large 
portiou  of  our  modern  civilization  wbi«-h  is  due 
to  the  advancement  already  made  and  daily  con- 
tinued in  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  world, 
lustead  of  building  up  and  diffusing  knowledge, 
he  is  undermining  it. 

it  is  an  inconsistency  not  altogether  surprising 
to  us,  that  Mr.  Greeley,  who  is  anxious  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  etlucatiou  to  all  classes  as  a  means 
of  improving  their  condition,  should  nevertheless 
propose  to  render  still  less  favourable  than  It  is 
at  present,  the  condition  of  that  body  which  is 
to  be  the  instrument  in  communicating  these  ad. 
vantages.  Many  of  our  teachers  may  be  incom- 
petent and  imperfectly  educated,  hut  their  re 
wards,  whether  as  regards  their  pecuniary  profits 
or  their  social  advantages,  are  certainly  scanty 
enough.  It  will  not  tend  to  increase  their  prep- 
aration for  their  holy  office,  to  exact  of  them 
labours  beyond  those  required  of  any  other  la- 
bourers, and  yet  reduce  the  profits  already  too 
low.  Besides  the  painful  acquisition,  and  still 
more  painful  communication  of  knowledge  to 
unwilling  recipients,  a  steady  moral  excellence, 
aud  through  iutellectual  traiuiug  are  required 


from  teachers,  to  which  the  demands  on  all  other 
labourers  are  trifling.  The  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, as  of  every  country,  require  that  the  stand- 
ing of  the  great  body  of  teachers  should  be  raised, 
and  their  profits  increased ;  then  a  strict  scrutiny 
into  their  competency  might  be  instituted,  and 
the  capacity,  the  knowledge,  the  zeal  of  the 
class  of  instructors  might  be  gradually  elevated 
to  the  very  highest  point  which  could  be  required 
for  the  fullest  efficiency.  But  Mr.  Greeley  has  a 
crotchet  in  his  head  :  be  has  conceived  a  vague 
distinction,  which  he  fancies  to  be  valid,  between 
the  classes  which  work  almost  exclusively  with 
their  hands,  aud  those  which  employ  principally 
intellectual  labour  ;  and  while  he  would  monop- 
olize, if  he  could,  every  advantage  for  the  former* 
he  would  war  upon  the  latter  as  not  belonging  to 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  great  body  of  labour- 
ers. He  probably  underrates  the  value  of  in- 
struction and  overrates  the  sufficiency  of  self 
education: — it  is  the  common  error  of  men  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  have  had  the  benefits  of 
regular  literary  training.  Mr.  Greeley  indulges 
in  the  vulgar  hostility  to  Classical  studies,  like) 
most  persons  who  know  nothing  about  them,  and 
gives  as  a  reason  for  bis  opposition  to  classical 
antiquity,  that  History  "  has  borne  down  to  ua 
only  or  mainly  its  bloody  aspect."  (p.  70.)  We 
have  no  very  high  opinion  of  Hamilton  College, 
where  this  Address  was  delivered,  but  such  m 
speech  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  any  Col- 
lege, for  they  must  have  remembered,  if  he  had 
forgotten  or  been  ignorant  of  it,  that  from  that 
same  classical  antiquity  had  come  down  to  ua 
(•rammar,  Philosophy,  Science,  Oratory.  Pootry, 
Politics,  Law,  Art  and  Architecture.  It  is  only 
a  very  minute  portion  of  the  remaius  of  Aucient 
learning  that  is  in  any  respect  concerned  with 
the  bloody  aspect  of  the  ancient  uacions.  But 
Mr.  Greeley's  ostentation  of  lea  ruing  in  regard 
to  things  modern,  is  equally  unlucky.  He  says, 
"  we  kuow  well  who  first  compounded  Gunpow- 
der, where  Cannon  were  first  used,  and  when 
the  Bayonet  was  invented."  (p.  71.)  The  lat- 
ter is  indeed  coujecturcd  with  probable  truth ; 
hut  all  the  researches  of  Mediaeval  antiquarians 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  either  of  the 
two  former  facts.  Gunpowder  was  in  use  two 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Bertbold 
Schwarz,  to  whom  it  is  vulgarly  attributed,*  and 
the  first  use  of  Cannon  in  Europe,  is  still  a  dis- 
puted and  undiscovered  question.  A  person  who 
taiks  so  rashly,  and  with  such  pretence  to  know- 
ledge about  matters  with  which  be  is  wholly  un- 
acquainted, is  not  entitled  to  be  our  guide  in  criti- 
cizing present  modes  of  education  or  devisiug 

'Humboldt.  Cosmos.  Vol.  it,  p.  221 .  Seventh  au- 
thorized English  Edition. 
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new  ones.  Yet  even  from  Mr.  Greeley's  errors  or  impelled  them  into  false  and  purely  mercenary 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  from  bis  vague  aod  chauuele.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  this  time 
chaotic  glimpses  of  truth,  perhaps  valuable  truths  j  there  are  manifested  the  first  signs  of  a  healthy 
may  lie  suggested  to  those  who  are  willing  to  reaction  in  Europe;  and  that  this  blighting  ten- 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  are  able  dency,  so  far  as  it  exists  iu  this  country,  is  almost 
to  discover  the  practical  good  which  may  be  at-  entirely  confined  to  the  Northern  and  Western 
tain  able  through  the  dense  mists  of  misconcep-  States  of  the  Union.  The  sparse  population, 
tion  and  confusion  by  which  It  is  surrounded  and  the  agricultural  life,  and  the  distinction  of  races 
obscured.  We  are  willing  to  adroit  that  by  such  in  the  South  liberate  them  in  great  measure  from 
something  may  be  learnt  even  from  Mr.  Greeley,  such  grievous  and  imminent  perils. 


In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Greeley 
makes  a  remark  which  is  too  important  to  be 
passed  by  altogether  without  notice,  yet  we  can- 


The  Three  Reforms,  with  their  depeudent  top- 
ics, to  which  we  have  devoted  so  much  space, 
embrace  the  sum  and  substance  of  nearly  all 


not  give  to  it  that  consideration  to  which  it  is,  that  is  important  or  has  any  impress  of  original- 


entitled.  He  says:  "The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  Intellectual  Culture  of  our  age  has  outgrown 
its  Physical  and  Social  Progress,  creating  anar- 
chy and  coufusion."  (p.  82.)  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  doctrine  has  been  presented, 
nor  is  it  altogether  true  as  here  expressed,  yet  it 
may  afford  material  for  much  and  valuable  re- 
flection.   It  is  stared  with  much  greater  accura- 


cy in  Mr.  Greeley's  speculations.  From  them 
he  passes  to  the  advocacy  of  a  scheme  by  which 
be  thinks  they  can  be  most  effectually  carried 
out,  and  many  other  incidental  advantages  se- 
cured. This  is  Pourierite  Association,  in  which 
rests  bis  hope  of  a  better  day  at  hand,  for  the 
down-trodden  millions,*1  (p.  40.)  and  is  follow- 
ed by  an  imaginary  sketch  of  a  hopeful  Pha- 


cy  and  fulness  by  both  Comte  aod  Wronski,  and  ,  lanx  in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  which  surmounts 
is  acutely  analyzed  by  them  in  its  causes  and  j  or  avoids  all  difficulties  as  easily  as  an  Araadis 
consequences,  and  to  them  we  would  refer  Mr.  de  Gaul. 


Greeley  for  many  new  views  eveu  in  regard  to 
bis  own  supposed  originalities.  The  error  of  the 
age  is  not  so  mucb  the  excess  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture as  its  improper  character  and  direction. 
Our  Physical  aod  Social,  or  rather  our  Social 


The  objections  to  the  Phalanx  are  innumera- 
ble, but  we  are  not  disposed  to  occupy  the  pages 
more  especially  devoted  to  Mr.  Greeley  with  a 
description  of  the  general  subject  of  Fourierism. 
We  would  only  refer  with  cordial  approbation  to 


and  Political  necessities  have  certainly  outgrown  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  first  paper  which 


the  limits  within  which  our  Intellectual  culture 
is  available  for  the  ministration  of  adequate  sat- 
isfaction.   The  undue  admiration  for  intellectual 
power  and  achievements  is  no  less  a  character- 
istic disease  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  than  the 
inordinate  appetite  for  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  one 
of  the  most  significant  symptoms  of  the  times  is 
the  complete  conversion  of  nearly  all  science  aud 
learning  into  the  mere  tools  of  pecuniary  aggran- 
dizement.   Mr.  Greeley  complains  that  Capital 
has  monopolized  Land,  Labour  and  Machinery, 
but  a  mucb  more  fatal  calamity  is  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  monopolizing  and  debasing  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits  also.   There  would  not  be 
so  mocb  reason  for  complaining  of  this,  if  it 
were  only  attended  with  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  masses.    But  it  is  not  so:  Capi- 
tal has  obtained  already,  or  is  daily  obtaining 
more  and  more  the  possession  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  pecuniary  gain  :  daily  the  facilities  of 
improving  their  condition  are  more  and  more 
withdrawn  from  the  poorer  classes:  aod  this 
double  movement,  if  not  checked  and  controlled, 
must  ultimately  result  iu  the  complete  disrupture 
of  society,  and  the  ruio  of  that  very  capital 
which,  in  its  selfish  blindness,  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  disaster,  and  has  paralysed  the  ener- 
gies of  all  the  higher  aud  nobler  faculties  of  men, 


has  detained  ns  so  long. 

The  Lecture  on  the  Actual  and  the  Ideal 
tains  several  sensible  suggestions,  and  many  no- 
ble sentiments  floating  in  an  immense  wash  of 
fustian  rhetoric.    The  same  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Lecture  on  Human  Life — but  for  this 
the  Author  has  offered  his  apologies.    To  the 
Lecture  on  the  Formation  of  Character,  we 
cheerfully  accord  our  unqualified  approbation: — 
there  is  indeed  but  one  word  in  the  whole  to  which 
we  would  object,  and  that  relates  to  a  subject 
which  we  are  glad  to  exclude  from  the  present 
notice.    This  Lecture  urges  such  high  and  holy 
truths,  in  a  manner  so  manly  and  so  sensible— 
with  such  an  elevated  tone  of  lofty  feeling,  that 
we  pass  it  by  without  question,  commending  it 
to  the  thoughtful  study  of  those  who  refuse  as 
well  as  of  those  who  espouse  Mr.  Greeley's  theo- 
ries.   We  cao  forgive  much,  aud  overlook  much 
in  the  heretic  who  has  prominently  asserted  in  a 
self-seeking,  M  ammon- worshipping  age  the  price- 
less truth,  that  "  the  true  deduction  of  far  seeing 
wisdom,  imports  that  virtue  iu  itself  and  for 
itself,  is  the  most  desirable  thing,  above  all  con- 
sequences, aside  from  all  results,  spurning  all 
mercenary  calculations  of  profit  aud  loss."  (p. 
101.)    It  is  an  old  truth,  old  as  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, and  heathen  sages,  but  it  has  been  very 
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diligently  shuffled  aside  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion,  and  we  applaud  the  political  speculator 
who  again  presses  it  into  notice,  and  endeavours 
to  stamp  it  once  more  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Such  sentiments  may  counterbalance 
in  a  grent  measure  even  the  social  delusions  with 
which  they  are  mingled. 

We  will  here  end  our  examination.  We  have 
extended  our  remarks  much  beyond  what  we 
designed,  and  far  beyond  what  is  appropriate  to 
the  pages  of  a  monthly  periodical.  Yrt  we  have 
left  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Greeley's  work  un- 
noticed, and  have  touched  lightly  only  on  the 
more  prominent  topics.  These  are,  however, 
bo  immediately  connected  with  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  the  practical  concerns  of  daily  life, 
that  we  hope  the  importance  of  correcting  plau- 
sible and  proselyting  delusions  on  such  subjects, 
will  atone  for  the  length  of  our  criticism.  We 
have  found  much  to  blame  and  condemn,  but  we 
have  cheerfully  praised  where  we  could.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  treat  Mr.  Greeley's  errors 
with  a  kindly  impartiality,  suffering  ourselves  not 
to  be  seduced  by  the  numerous  temptations  pre- 
sented by  his  many  rash,  loose,  and  superficial 
statements.  We  have  purposely  refrained  from 
dwelling  on  his  Abolitionism,  and  his  repetition 
of  old  errors  in  regard  to  other  parts  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  w.e  have  passed  by  almost  with- 
out allusion.  The  great  fundamental  delusion 
of  Fourierism,  which  invited  a  caustic  refuta- 
tion, we  have  barely  alluded  to  :  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Greeley  owns  his  proclivity  to 
its  errors  to  be  so  great  that  be  says,  "  if  I  were 
to  attempt  a  love-story,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
insensibly  grow  into  a  socialist  harangue  or  a 
dissertation  on  the  causes  and  cure  of  human 
destitution."  (p.  385.)  But  we  were  anxious 
to  meet  and  check  specific,  plausible  schemes  of 
error,  and  were  unwilling  to  impair  the  force  of 
our  criticism  by  yielding  to  any  thing  which  might 
seem  to  spring  merely  from  prejudice.  Nor  could 
we  refuse  altogether  charity  and  indulgence  to 
one  who  bad  recalled  the  attention  of  men  to 
"an  unexplored  continent  of  duty,"  (p.  389.) 
and  urged  its  assiduous  cultivation.  Still  we 
cannot  but  renew  the  expression  of  our  regret 
that  Mr.  Greeley  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  agitate  prematurely  and  without  sufficient 
study  and  preparation  these  great  social  problems 
which  are  convulsing  Europe ;  and  that  instead 
of  patiently  availing  himself  of  the  favoured  con- 
dition of  our  land  to  pursue  the  diligent  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  of  society  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  remedies,  he  should 

In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  disease ; 
Take  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to  foresee  ; 

and  press  with  an  urgency  wholly  unbefitting  the 
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time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  those  revolu- 
tionary and  disorganizing  measures,  which,  if 
adopted  in  the  manner  proposed  by  bim,  could 
only  inflame  still  more  the  social  fever  of  Europe, 
and  force  our  condition  unnecessarily  into  a  state 
of  evil  approximating  to  the  present  misery 
abroad.  Slow  and  gradual  reform  may  be  ex- 
pedient and  requisite,  but  such  a  dissolution  of 
modern  society  and  upturning  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice, could  only  be  productive  of  inestimable  ca- 
lamity. We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Greeley  by 
commending  to  bim  the  words  of  a  great  poet, 
w  ho  had  lived  through,  and  witnessed  the  afflic- 
tions of  a  revolution : 

All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state. 

But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  Fate. 

If  ancient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  tall, 

To  patch  their  flaws  and  buttress  up  the  wall— 

Tbua  tar  'tia  duty  ;  but  here  fix  the  mark  ; 

For  nil  bevund  it  is  la  touch  the  ark. 

Tu  <  Imiipe  fnumlnlum*,  ra*t  (he  frame  anew, 

Is  work  for  rebels  who  base  enda  pursue ; 

At  once  divine  and  human  laws  control, 

And  mend  the  parts  by  rum  of  the  whole. 

The  tampering  world  is  subject  to  this  curse, 

To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse. 

H. 


ALETHE. 

The  summer  sun  hath  sank 

Behind  tbe  purple  mountain. 
The  panting  stng  hntli  drunk 

His  fill  at  the  flashing  fountain, 
Tbe  mingled  songs  mat  rise, 
From  plain  and  dusky  vale, 
Seem  telling  to  the  skies 
A  grateful  tale. 
Of  Labor  done 
And  joy  begun. 

The  various  ways  of  life  seem  pleasant, 

And  dear  alike  to  all, 
From  tbe  homely  hut  of  tbe  happy  peasant 

To  the  Peer  in  bis  palace  ball ; 
For  each  hath  some  loved  one  to  love  him, 

And  Love  hath  but  one  measure, 
And  to  pine  and  sigb  for  things  above  him 

Tbe  lowly  hath  little  leisure. 

Where  Love  is  there  is  bliss, 
And  Love  is  everywhere, 

From  the  topmost  peaks  that  kiss 
Tbe  clouds  where  tbe  Eagles  pair, 

To  tbe  deepest  tangled  glen, 

Where  flits  the  tiny  wren. 

Love  dwelleth  with  the  high  and  low, 
Wherever  winds  and  waters  flow, 
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In  forest  or  in  bower, 
i  of  eternal  ice  and  snow 
And  where  the  tropic  flower 
Breathe*  perfume  o'er  the  Ocean  Isle* 
That  bask  in  Summer's  endless  smiles, 
And  bathe  in  showers  of  shattered  spray, 
Air-wafted  from  each  shell-strown  bay. 
Bright  coral  reef  and  gleaming  shore. 
Where  murmurs  the  surf-voice  evermore. 


Love  made — Love  rules  the  universe — 
Of  all  the  great  beginning— 

A  blessing  to  the  good — a  curse 
To  none  except  the  sinuing, 

Who  to  their  own  or  others  hurt 

His  pure  and  spotless  truth  pervert. 


True  Love  is  truest  life, 

The  Godhead's  very  breath— 

But  malice,  hate  and  strife, 
Sin,  misery  and  death 

In  darkness  dwell  apart. 

Far  from  the  purer  heart, 

Which  beats  in  peace  and  charity 

With  all  beneath  the  canopy ; 
And  as  with  Love  all  things  begun, 
So  shall  they  die  when  Love  is  done. 


i  dainty  Spirit  swayelh 
The  comer  of  yon  curtained  cloud, 
And  now  it  downward  strayeth, 
A  kind,  sweet  Elf,  not  overproud, 
To  sport  awhile  in  mirth, 
Upon  the  lowly  earth. 
It  biddeth  the  snowy  sail  unfurl 

lu  white  wings  o'er  the  sea, 
And  gently  toeseth  back  the  curl 

That  falleth  loose  and  free, 
From  beauty's  brow,  o'er  beauty's  cheek 
To  swelling  bosoms  proud  or  meek. 
It  loiters  where  the  rivulet  singeth 

To  blue-eyed  violets  its  song, 
Which  sweetly  musical,  merrily  ringeth 

As  the  water  nymph  runneth  along, 
From  pebble  to  pebble,  through  ripple  and  pool, 
Now  baring  her  bosom,  so  bright  and  cool, 
To  the  dewy  glance  of  the  twilight  sky, 
Which  peereth  down  with  a  loving  eye. 


But  who  is  he  who  drinketh 
Deep  draughts  of  love  from  the  evening  breeze  T 

And  who  is  be  who  thinketh 
Such  high  fantastic  thoughts  as  these  T 
No  peer  is  he,  nor  peasant. 
Of  high  nor  low  degree, 
Yet  life  to  him  is  pleasant 
Who  now  rcmeuit>cr9  thee, 
At  eventide, 
His  spirit  bride 
By  the  blue  gushing  stream, 
And  weavetb  into  a  dream 
The  memory  of  thy  glorious  tress, 
And  all  thy  dark-eyed  loveliness. 

Mr.  if,  R» 


NORMAN  MAURICE ; 

OR, 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


AN  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 


BT  W.  CILMORK 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 
SIMMS,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE 
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ACT  II. — SCENE  I. 


Scene  :  Musouri.    The  Cottage  of  Norman  Maurice. 
N.  Maurice  and  Clarice. 


Clarice.  Oh!  Norman,  this  is  happine 
Maurice.  'Tis 


Security  in  happiness.   Our  blossoms 
Fear  not  the  spoiler.   On  your  cheek  the  i 
Declare  a  joyous  presence  in  the  heart, 
That  makes  our  cottage  bloom. 

Clarice  You  triumph  too, 

In  favor  as  in  fortune.  On  all  sides 
I  hear  your  name  refchued  with  a  plaudit. 
That  fills  roy  bosom  with  exulting  raptures 
I  never  knew  before. 

Maurice.  Ah  I  thi*  is  nothing, 

Dear  heart,  to  the  sweet  peace  that  crowns  our  dwelling, 
And  tells  us,  though  the  tempest  growls  afar. 
Its  thunders  strike  not  here.   The  fame  I  covet 
Is  still  in  tribute  subject  to  your  joys ; 
And  these,  secure— you,  happy  in  my  bosom, 
My  pride  forgets  its  aim !    Ambition  slutnU-rs 
Nor  makes  me  once  forgetful  of  the  rapture, 
That  follows  your  embrace.  [  Knock  without. 

Clarice.  The  widow  Pressley. 

Maurice.    Quick,  welcome  her. — Poor  woman,  we  wilt 
save  her. 

Clarice.   I  joy  to  hear  you  say  so. — Come  in,  madam. 

[Enter  Widow  Fre»$lru  and  Kate. 
lear  madam;  you  must  needs  be 
anxious, 

But  still  be  hopeful.  I  have  brought  the  action, 

And  doubt  not,  from  my  study  of  your  case, 

That  we  shall  gain  it— put  the  usurper  out. 

And  win  you  back  some  portion  of  your  wealth. 

The  truth  is  on  our  side, — the  evidence 

Sustains  your  claim  most  amply.    We  shall  gain  it ! 

Widow.   Alas !  sir,  but  the  power  of  this  bad  man 

Maurice.   Need  not  be  powerful  here. 

Widow.  You  know  it  not;— 

His  wealth,  his  violence— 

Maurice.  Will  scarce  prevail. 

Widow.   He  buys  or  bullies  justice  at  his  pleasure ; 
No  lawyer  here  would  undertake  my  case 
Lest  he  should  lose  a  friend  or  make  a  foe  ; 
And  thus  for  fifteen  years. 

Maurice.  He  bays  not  me, 

And  scarce  will  profit  by  an  insolence, 
That  hopes  to  bally  i 
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Widow.  Oh!  sir,  I  tremble 

And  cuunot  help  hut  doubt.   I  know  your  talents ; 
AH  people  speak  of  them, — and  yet  I  four  ! 
With  hopes  mi  often  lifted  mid  defeated 
How  should  I  dream  of  better  fortune  now. 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  find  small  favour, 
In  struggle  with  the  strong  oud  selfish  uiiui, 
And  this  success  you  promise  — 

Maurice.  None  may  tnke 

The  sovereign  accent  from  the  lip  of  fate 
And  pay,  this  thing  in  written  certainly— 
But  if  I  err  not,  mndntn, — Iwttcr  promise 
Of  the  clear  dawn  and  the  unclouded  sunshine, 
Ne'er  waited  ou  the  night.    I  trust  the  Jury. 
They  have  no  fears  to  nurse,  and  seek  no  favor 
As  do  that  class  of  men.  the  mean  ambitious 
Who,  for  the  lowly  greed  of  appetite, 
Or  hungering  for  a  state  they  never  merit 
Cringe  with  a  servile  xeal  to  wealth  and  numbers, 
And  nothing  show  but  baseness  as  they  rise. 
My  faith  is  in  the  people. 

Widow.  Mine  in  you,  sir. 

Maurice.    I  will  deserve  your  confidence.  This  person. 
Who  robb'd  you  of  your  fortune,  would  but  vainly 
Attempt  to  bully  tne.    I  am  no  bully, 
But  something  have  I  in  my  soul  that  strengthens 
Its  courage,  when  the  iusolcnt  would  dare 
Usurp  the  right  that  I  am  set  to  guard. 
Be  hopeful,  madam.   Take  no  can-  for  the  morrow, 
Though  with  the  morrow  our  great  trial  comes, 
God  and  his  angels  keep  the  innocent, 
And  in  his  own  good  season,  will  redress 
Their  many  wrongs  with  triumph. 

Widow.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;— 

And  this  poor  child,  the  child  of  bitterness, 
If  not  of  wrath,  shall  bless  you  in  her  prayers, 
That  nightly  seek  her  mother  in  the  heavens ! 

Maurice,    [ki*»ing  the  child.]    Vour  name  is  Kate, 
you  tell  me— a  sweet  nume ! 
Well,  pray  for  us  to-night.  Kate.   With  the  morrow, 
If  my  heart's  hope  do  not  decievc  my  heart, 
Your  prayers  shall  all  be  answer'd.    I'll  think  of  her. 
And  of  her  sweet  and  innocent  lace  to-morrow, 
When  striving  with  her  enemy. 

Child.  I'll  pray,  sir, 

As  if  you  were  my  father. 
Widow.   She  has  none,  sir. 

Maurice,    honing  or  winning,  daughter,  still  in  me, 
Look  for  a  father  who  will  chcrioh  you. 

Widow.   Farewell,  good  sir,  I  have  not  words  to  thank 

you. 

Maurice.  You  havea  heart  that  overflows  with  speeech, 
And  swells  iuto  your  eyes !    No  more,  dear  madam. 
Be  hopeful  aud  be  happy.        [Exeunt  widow  and  child. 

We  must  gain  it- 
The  proofs  are  clear — I  cannot  doubt  the  issue, — 
And  still  a  prescient  something  at  my  heart, 
Awakes  its  triumph  with  assuring  accents 
That  never  spoke  in  vain.    But  what  are  these. 

[Enter  Col.  Mercer  and  Col.  Brooks. 


Mercer.    We  trust,  sir.  that  you  see  in  us  your  friends. 

Maurice.    Such,  since  our  brief  acquaintance  you  have 
seemed  sir, 
And  mine's  a  heart  preferring  to  confide, 
Tost  stdl  would  rather  suffer  wrong  of  faith, 
Than  not  believe  in  man. 

Mercer.  You'll  find  us  true  j — 

And  thus  it  is,  that,  sure  of  our  good  purpose, 
We  come  to  counsel  with  you  aa  a  friend. 


Maurice.    To  this,  sirs,  I  say  welcome  once  again. 

Brook:    We  do  regard  you,  sir,  as  one  to  serve  us^- 
In' public  matters.    From  our  knowledge  of  you, 
We've  said  among  our  friends,  this  is  our  man ; 
And  looking  still  to  you  to  serve  our  people. 
We  hear  with  grief  that  you  are  in  a  peril 
Whose  straits,  |>crclianre,  you  know  not. 

Maurice.    Peril,  sir. 

Brooke.    Yon  have  brought  action  for  the  widow  Press- 
lev, 

For  the  recovery  of  a  large  possession, 
Withheld  by  Colonel  Blasinghaine — 
Maurice.  'Tis  true,  sir, 

Mercer.   You  do  not  know  this  man. 

Maurice.  I've  heard  of  him. 

Mercer.    But  not  that  he  is  one  whom  men  find  prudent 
To  puss  with  civil  aspect,  nor  confront 
With  wrath  or  opposition.    He  has  power, 
Such  as  lew  men  possess,  or  dare  contend  with— 
Has  wenlth  in  great  abundance— is  perhaps, 
Most  fearless  and  most  desperate  in  battle. 
Who  better  loves  the  conflict  with  his  fellow 
|  Than  any  gifts  that  peaceful  life  could  bring. 
Endow'd  with  giant  strength  and  resolution, 
Aud  such  a  shot  from  Ave  to  fifteen  paces 
As  still  to  shatter,  waving  io  the  wind, 
The  slenderest  waud  of  willow. 

Maurice.  Famous  shooting! 

Brooks.    It  were  not  wise  to  wake  his  enmity : 
We  look  to  you  to  serve  our  cause  in  Congress!  — 
Make  him  your  foe.  aud  he  opposes  you. 
His  wealth— his  popularity— ttic  terrors, 
His  very  name  provokes, — all  leagued  against  you, 
You  ftill  a  stranger. 

Maurice.  Patiently,  I  hear, 

And  though  I  feel  not  like  solicitude 
With  that  you  show  for  me,  am  grateful  for  it ! 
And  now,  sirs,  let  us  understand  each  other: 
I  am  a  mnn  who  iu  pursuit  of  duty 
Will  hold  no  parley  with  that  week  day  prudence 
Which  teaches  still  how  much  a  virtue  costs. 
Of  this  man,  Ulasiughauie,  I've  heard  alreudy,— 
Even  as  you  both  describe  hitn.    It  would  seem, 
l*est  1  should  fail  in  utter  ignorance, 
He  took  a  paticut  trouble  on  lum»elf, 
To  school  me  in  his  virtues.  Read  this  letter,  \jriee*  letter. 

Mercer.    His  hand!— his  signature! 

Brook*.   It  is.    I  know  iu         [they  read. 

Maurice.    Well,  gentlemen,  you  see  it  written  there, 
What  are  my  dangers,  if  1  dare  to  venture 
This  widow's  cause  against  him.    Favor  me. 
And  rend  the  answer  which  has  just  been  written. 

Mercer,  [reads  aloud.]  Sir  : — The  suit  of  Pressley  e$ 
Blusinghame  will  be  prosecuted  to  conclusion  without  re- 
gard to  consequences,  with  the  best  strength  and  abilities 
of  Norman  Maurick. 

Maurice.   It  is  brief,  air. 

Mercer.      Too  brief. 

Brook*.  'Tis  a  defiance! 

Maurice.   'Twas  meant  so,  gentlemen.   I  am  *  man, 
Or  I  am  nothing  !   This  poor  widow's  cause, 
The  very  iusolencc  of  this  Blusinghame, 
Has  made  my  own !    I'll  die  for  it  if  it  need  be. 

Mrrcer.   Art  principled  'gainst  the  duel  T 


If,  when  my  enemy  takes  me  by  the  throat, 
I  do  oppose  him  with  an  homily. 
No  man  shall  drive  uic  from  society, 
I  take  the  laws  1  find,  of  force,  and  use  them, 
For  my  protection  and  defence,  as  others 
Employ  them  for  i 
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You're  practised  theu  T 


Mercer. 
Maurice. 


Maurtee. 

Brooks.  Norriflet 
Scarcely ! 
You  are  very  rash,  sir! 

Ay!  but  rashness,  sir, 
Become*  a  virtue  in  a  case  like  this, 
Ami  the  brave  heart,  untaught  in  human  practice, 
Find*  good  assurance  from  another  source 
That  prompts  its  action  right — This  letter's  wrilteu 
And  goes  within  the  hour.   Let  Blasinghaiue 
Chafe  as  be  may,  and  thunder  to  the  terror, 
Of  those  who  have  no  manhood  in  themselves, 
He  thunders  at  these  portals  still  in  vaiu ! 
To  morrow  conies  the  trial— after  that ! — 
But  let  the  future  wear  what  look  it  may, 
I'll  find  the  heart  to  meet  it— as  a  man ! 
Mercer.  Then  you  are  firm? 

Maurice.  As  are  the  rock*, 

In  conflict  with  the  sea. 

Mercer.  We  joy  to  find  you  thus ! 

We'll  stand  by  you  through  dauger  to  the  last. 
Brook:   Ay,  Maurice,  we  are  with  you. 
Maurice.  Friends,  your  hands ! 

I  am  not  used  to  friendship  but  I  love  it, 
As  still  a  precious  gift,  vouchsafed  by  heaven, 
Next  best  to  love  of  woman !    For  this  danger,— 
Fear  nothing!  we  shall  'scape  it !  Nay,  'twill  give  us, 
Or  Truth  is  not  of  God,  new  plumes  for  triumph. 


SCENE  II. 

The  late  office  of  Richard  Osborne.    Osborne  discovered 
writing.    To  him  eater  Warren. 

Warren.   We're  on  the  track  at  last.   Look  at  that 
letter ; 

It  comes  from  our  old  comrade,  Harry  Matthews, 
And  tells  U9  miracle*  of  Norman  Maurice! — 
Our  worthy  cousin  has  the  run  of  fortune ; — 
She  seems  to  crown  liim  with  her  richest  favors, 
As  some  old  bawd,  grown  hacknied  in  the  market, 
Adopts  a  virgin  passion  in  her  dotage, 
And  yield"*  to  her  late  folly,  all  the  profits 
That  followed  the  old  vice.    He's  growing  finely, 
But  I  shall  dock  bis  feathers. 

Otborne.  [reading. ]  In  Missouri. 

Warren.  Ay!— 
In  St.  Louis,  that  great  western  city, 
Our  worthy  cousin,  Norman,  has  grown  famous; 
You  read  what  Matthews  writes!    In  one  short  twelve- 
root  ili 

He  springs  above  all  shoulders. 

Osborne.  I  look'd  for  it ! 

He's  not  the  roan  whom  fortune  can  keep  under. 

Warren.    What !  you  forget  our  precious  document. 

Osborne.   You  will  not  use  it  now  ? 

Warren.  Ah!  willl  not  then! 

If  ever  useful,  now's  the  right  time  for  it! 
See  you  not  that  he  rises  like  an  eagle, 
Already  is  in  practice  with  the  ablest, 
With  popular  favor  without  working  for  it. 
And  stands  i'  the  way  of  better  politicians. 
They  (it  bis  name  to  music  forbad  singers, 
To  whom  none  listen  save  at  suffrage  time ; — 
We'll  spoil  the  song  for  him. 

Osborne.  What  would  you  do  ? — 

Warren.   Thou  art  dull.  Dick  Osborne !   Have  I  yet 
to  tell  you, 


That,  over  all,  conspicuous  in  my  hate, 

This  minion  of  Fortune  stands.    His  better  luck 

Hath  robbed  me  of  a  prir.c  which  most  I  treasured; 

HiB  better  genius  trampled  mine  to  dust,— 

Humbled  my  pride  when  at  its  height,  and  crushed  me, 

Until  I  learned  to  loathe  myself,  as  being 

So  feeble  in  his  grasp. 

Osborne.  He  curses  you  no  longer! 

Warren.   Can  1  forget  the  past  t   This  memory 
Becomes  a  part  of  the  nature  o'  the  man, 
Ami  of  his  future  makes  fearful  aspect, 
Uuless  he  cures  its  hurts.   My  path  is  where 
My  enemy  tread*  in  triumph !    1  shall  seek  it, 
And  'twill  be  hard  if  hate,  well  leagued  with  cunning. 
Is  baffled  of  hi*  toil.    1  seek  St.  Louis! 

Osborne.    Beware!    You'll  make  him  desperate! 
Warren.  I  hope  so  ! 

Osborne.   It  brings  its  perils  with  it!   Norman  Maurice 
Will  rend  hU  liuuler!— 

Warren.  If  ho  be  not  wary ! 

But  fear  you  nothing.    You  shall  go  with  me, 
And  see  how  deftly,  with  what  happy  art, 
1  shall  prepare  the  meshes  for  my  captive. 

Otborne.    Me !  go  with  you  ?— and  wlierefore  T 
H'arrcM.  A  small  matter! — 

While  1  shall  drive  the  nail,  you'll  clinch  the  rivet. 
I'd  have  you  there  to  prove  this  document! 
Otborne.   Sparc  me  this,  Warren ! 
Warren.  1  can  spare  you  nothing. 

Otborne.   I  do  not  hate  ihis  man !  He  liath  not  wrong'd 
me, 

Cross'd  not  my  path,  nor  with  a  belter  fortune, 
Won  from  roe  aught  1  cherwh'd. 

Warren.  Enough!  Enough!— 

Me  hath  he  robb'd  and  wrong'd— »«?  hath  be  cross'd— 
His  better  fortune  still  a  fute  to  mine  !— 
My  iujury  is  yours!    You  love  me,  Oslwrnc, — 
Will  do  the  thiug  that  I  regard  as  needful, 
The  more  e*pecially  as  you  have  secrets, 
No  less  than  Norman  Maurice.    We  shall  go, 
Together,  as  1  fancy,  to  St.  Louis! 

Otborne.         This  i*  mere  tyranny,  Warren. 
Warren.  Very  like  it! 

Guilt  ever  find*  its  tyront  in  its  secret, 
And  twin'd  with  every  crime  the  accuser  stands, 
It*  own  grim  shadow,  with  the  scourge  and  torture. 
Otborne.   A  dark  and  damnable  truth!    Would  I  bad 
perisb'd 

Ere  I  hud  fallen  and  follow'd,  as  you  bade  me! 

Warren.   Sparc  you  to  cheat  a  troubled  conscience, 
And  to  your  preparations.    By  the  morrow, 
We'll  be  upon  the  road. 
Osborne.  But  for  these  papers ! 

Warren.    Confound  the  papers!    They  will  wait 
for  us. 

But  opportunity  never !   Get  you  ready, 
And  hush  all  vain  excuses.    If  my  sway 
Be  something  tyrranous,  it  hath  its  profits  :— 
Bo  you  but  true,  and  from  the  Egyptian  spoil, 
There  shall  be  still  sufficient  for  your  toil. 

[Exit  Warren, 

Osborne.   I'm  chain'd  to  the  stake!    He  hath  me  in 
hi*  pow'r!— 
How  truly  hath  he  pictured  my  ostate;— 
Thus  he  who  doth  a  deed  of  ill  in  youth, 
Raises  a  ghost  no  seventy  years  can  lay  ! 
I  must  submit;  yet  following  still  his  lead, 
Pray  Providence  for  rescue,  ere  too  later- 
•Tis"  providence,  alone,  may  baffle  fate ! 

[Exit  Osborne. 
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SCENE  III. 

r*.  Jerva*  in  Wa'nut  Street. 
J.  and  Robert  Wa 


Mr*.  J.   Art  tare  of  what  yon  tell  m*  T 
Warren.  Never  doubt  it  !— 

Matthews,  who  write*  roe,  is  an  ancient  friend 
Who  knows  ibis  Maurice  well.    He  sees  biin  often. 
Though  it  would  seem  that  Maurice  known  not  him. 
His  rising  fortunes  favor  you !    'Twere  well 
You  sought  your  niece.    You  are  ber  kinswoman, — 
The  nearest, — and  the  loss  of  all  your  fortune, 
By  failure  of  the  Bank— 
Mr*.  J.  But  Manrice  likes  me  not! 

Warren.    Natural  enough!    You  still  opposed  bis 
passion ; 

But  things  are  altered  now.   You've  but  to  show  him 
'Twas  for  your  niece's  good,  in  your  bent  judgment, 
That  you  denied  hii  suit.    But,  go  to  her ; — 
He's  doing  well— is  popular — grows  wealthy, 
And  now  that  Fortune  looks,  with  smiles,  on  him, 
He  well  may  smile  on  you !    You'll  live  with  them, 
And  we  shall  meet  there. 

Mr:  J.  We?  Meet? 

Warren.  Did  I  not  love  her  1 

Mr*.  J.  Ah! — 

Warren.   And  should  he  die  ?— Should  accident,  or— 

Mr*.  J.  I  sec!    I  see! 

Warren.    You  are  my  friend,  and  you  will  show  her— 

Mr*.  J.  Ah!  trust  me,  Robert  Warren— 

Warren.      That's  enough  1 
We  understand  each  other.    You  will  go, — 
Her  only  k  inn  woman,  to  seek  her  out. 
You  have  hut  ber  iu  the  world !    Say  you  hare  err'd ; 
It  was  because  you  loved  her  that  you  strove, 
'Gainst  one,  who,  whatsoe'er  his  worth  and  tnlent, 
Was  not  o'crblcas'd  by  Fortune!    He  may  frown, 
But  cannot  well  deny  you  ;  and,  for  Clarice — 
Sbe  will  not.  sure,  repel  her  mother's  sister. 

Mr*.  J.    I'll  go!    I  need  the  succour  of  my  kindred. 

Warren.    We'll  meet  then  ;  but  you  will  not  know  me 
there ! 

'Tis  not  my  policy  to  vex  my  rival. 

Provoke  suspicion,  move  his  jealousy, 

Or  startle  her  by  any  bold  renewal, 

Of  pleadings  late  denied.   Should  you  discover 

That  be  wbo,  in  their  presence,  stands  before  yon, 

Is  other  than  he  seems,  you  will  know  nothing, 

Since  that  may  spoil  your  game  as  well  as  mine. 

Mr*.  J.         You  are  a  deep  one ! 

Warren.  When  I  have  your  counsel ! 

Thi*  Maurice  thought  but  humbly  of  your  judgment; 
He  knew  you  not  as  I  do.   He  was  blinded 
By  his  owd  proud  conceit  and  arrogance. 
And  held  himself  an  oracle.   'Twere  wise 
If  still  you  suffer'd  bim  to  fancy  thus— 
Check'd  him  in  nothing — uever  counselled  bim— 
For  still  1  know  be  holds  your  wisdom  cheaply, 
And  scorns  the  experience  which  might  rise  against 
His  own  assured  opinion.    Such  a  person 
Needs  but  sufficient  chord — 

Mr,.  J.  And  he  shall  have  it! 

Warren.   I'll  seek  your  counsel  soon,  and  you  shall 
tench  me 

Whnt  is  our  proper  action.   You  will  find  me 
More  ready  to  confide  in  your  experience, 
Than  him  whose  cunning  seeiu'd  to  baffle  it. 
Farewell  then,  madam,  'till  we  meet  agnin. 

[Exit  Warren. 


Mr*.  J.   Farewell,  sir!   A  most  excellent  young  i 


This  Maurice  (thull  not  curr 


it  ut  will, — 


He  scorns  me, — does  be !   He  shall  feel  me  still. 

[Exit  Mr*.  J. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Hall  in  the  Cottage  of  Norman  Maurice.  Time— 


ed  from  hi*  couch.  Hi*  hair  dmhereUetl — hi*  manner 
wild  and  agitated— hi*  vhole  appearance  that  of  a  man 


That  I  should  be  unmann'd !   That  a  mere 
dream. 

The  bleer  and  frightful  aspects  of  a  vision, 
Should  rouse  me  to  such  terror,— shake  my  soul 
From  the  strong  moorings  of  a  steadfast  will, 
And  drive  it,  a  mere  wreck,  upon  the  seas, 
No  hond  upon  the  helm.   Ah !  my  Clarice. 

[Enter  Clarice. 

Clarice.  My  husband— 

I  would  thou  had'st  not  seen  me  thus,  Cla- 


Clarice.   What  means  this  terror— wherefore  didst  thou 
cry  ? 

Mauriee.         Surely  I  did  not. 

Clarice.  Yes,  a  terrible  tliriek. 

As  one  who  rushes  desperate  on  his  foe ! 

Mauriee.   No  mortal  foe  has  ever  from  my  lips, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  forced  acknowledgment, 
That  humbles  me  like  this — 

Clarice.  What  dost  thou  mean  T 

What  fear? 

Maurice.    What  answer  shall  I  make  to  thee, 
How  tell  thee,  my  Clarice,  'twas  a  mere  dream, 
That  filled  mc  with  that  agonizing  fear, 
Whose  shriek  thou  beard'st.   Yet  such  a  dream,  my  wife, 
As  still  pursues  me  with  its  fearful  forms, 
And  shakes  me  still  with  terror.   That  a  man. 
Conscious  of  strength  and  will,  with  conscience  free, 
Should  iu  the  mere  disorder  ol  his  blood, 
In  midnight  sleep,  feel  all  his  soul  unsinew'd. 
And  sink  into  the  coward. 

Clarice.  Thou  art  none ! 

Maurice.   Yet  such  a  vision— and  methinks  I  see!— 
Hist,— is  there  nothing  crawling  by  the  hearth, 
Crouching  and  winding,  and  with  serpent  folds. 
Preparing  its  dread  venom. 

Clarice.  There  is  nothing,  hut-bund— 

The  hearth  hold*  only  the  small  jar  of  flowers. 

Maurice.   The  reptile  over  seeks  such  crouching  place, 
And  garbs  his  spotty  hide  with  heedless  blossoms, 
That  knows  not  what  they  harbor.    Fling  it  hence! 
'Twas  on  the  hearth  it  croueb'd.    But  hear  me,  wife, 
That  dream!    'Twas  of  a  serpent  ou  our  hearth, 
Thou  heedless,  with  thy  face  upon  the  flowers, 
Dtspoisiug  them  for  show.    Unseen  and  slow, 
And  thou,  meanwhile  was  sleeping.    1  beheld, 
It  coil  around  me  with  its  mazy  folds, 
Even  at  the  moment  when  the  reptile's  fang 
Was  darting  at  thy  cheek!    'Twas  then  I  shriek'd 
And  rush'd  upon  the  monster  thus,  and  smote, — 

[Daehing  the  tote  to  piece*. 
Heedless  of  every  sting,  I  trampled  it, 
But  even  as  it  writhed  beneath  my  heel, 
Methought,  it  lifted  up  u  human  face 
That  looked  like  Hubert  Warren. 
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What  a  dream! 
it  off.   Dids't  hear  a  Bound, 


Clarke. 

Maurice.  I  ca 
Moat  like  a  his*  T 

Clarice.   Nay,  nay !  'twas  but  a  dream ! 
Come— come  to  bed. 

Maurice.    Why  should  I  dream  of  him  T 

Clarice.         You  think  of  him  perchance. 

Maurice.  And  aa  a  reptile! 

The  terrible  image  artill  before  me  crawls— 
Oh !  that  I  might  with  but  abound  and  struggle, 
Though  still  at  life's  worst  peril,  trample  him! 

Clarice.  Yet  wherefore  T 

Maurice.    These  are  instincts  of  the  soul. 
That  have  a  deep  and  true  significance, 
And,  though  no  more  m  danger  from  his  malice, 
1  feel  within  me  that  he  works  unsleeping, 
In  venomous  toils  against  me. 

Clarice.  But  in  vain. 

Come,  Norman,  come  to  bed.   You  frighten  me. 

Maurice.   Forgive  me!   There!   I  have  thee  at  my 
lips 

I  strain  thee  to  my  boaom  with  a  joy 
That  leaves  no  rapture  wanting— yet  me  thinks 
I  hear  a  sound  of  hissing,  and  still  see 
Glimpses  of  folding  serpents  that  behind 
Crawl  after  us— 

Clarice.         My  Norman ! 

Maurice.  I  grieve  thee ! 

I  will  forget  this  vision,  in  the  blessing 
This  grasp  makes  real  to  rapture.   Let  us  in. 

[He  folds  hit  arm  about  her,  and  they  leave  the  apart 
ment,  he  etUl  looking  behind  him  suspiciously— she  look- 


SCENE  V. 

The  edge  of  a  wood.  A  cottage  in  the  distance.  Enter 
Robert  Warren,  Osborne,  and  Harry  Matthews.  The 
former  disguised  with  false  hair,  whiskers,  See. 

Matthews,  [pointing  to  cottage,]    There,— wo  may  sec 

it  now ! 

Warren.   There,  then,  he  harbours  1 
A  goodly  cottage— he's  a  man  of  taste 
Not  yet  too  old  for  sentiment,  it  seems ; 
Loves  flowers  and  shade  trees,  and  arouud  his  porches 
I  fancy  that  we  see  some  gaddiug  tendrils 
That  wanton,  with  full  causers,  in  bis  homage ! 
He  should  be  happy  there ! 

Matthews.  Why,  so  he  is. 

Warren.  You  think  ao  T 

Matthew:   There's  every  tiling  to  make  him  so.  He's 
young- 
Is  on  the  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame, 
And  has  a  handsome  wife. 

Warren.  The  landscape'*  fair,— 

Looks  bright  beneath  the  sunshine  and  exhales 
A  thousand  delicate  odors  rich  in  life  ; 
But  sometimes  there's  a  tempest  in  the  night, 
And  where's  your  landscape  then? 

Matthews.  Be  his  this  case, 

It  shall  not  cost  me  one  poor  hour  of  sleep, 
For  all  the  coil  it  makes.   This  man's  our  foe,— 
Goes  with  our  enemies  in  politics, 
And  will,  though  now  ho  knows  it  not  himself, 
Be  run,  against  our  crack  man,  for  the  Senate. 

Warren       Who's  he  t 

Matthews.  Ben  Ferguson. 

H'arr<r».         Plain  Ben. 


'Tis  only  when  the  man's  a  favorite. 

We  take  the  formal  handle  from  his  i 

And  sing  it  short  for  sweetness. 

Wirren.  Is  he  ablet 

Matthews.   We  thought  him  so  'till  ibis  your  Maurice 
came  ;— 

Since  then  our  favorite  loses  in  the  race : — 

Ben  is  a  lawyer  in  first  practice  here 

And  had  the  field  to  himself  since  1  have  known  him, 

'Till  now— 

Osborne.   Maurice  and  be  have  grappled  then  f 

Matthews.  To  Ferguson's  defeat. 

Osborne.  Before  the  Jury  T 

Matthews.  Ay,  every  way — before  the judge  and jury,— 
In  court  and  out  of  court.    At  public  meetings 
Tbey  were  in  opposite  ranks,  and  with  each  issue, 
Maurice  has  risen  still  in  popular  favor, 
While  Ferguson  declines.   It  will  rejoice  ua, 
If,  as  you  say,  you  have  some  history 
To  floor  this  powerful  foe ! 

Warren.         You  ueed  not  doubt  it. 
But  who  are  friends  to  Maurice,  here,— the  people  T 

Matthews.   Were  it  the  people  only,  it  were  no 
But  here  their  sympathies  are  held  by  others, 
Men  of  much  wealth  and  some  ability, 
Who  gladly  in  this  Maurice  find  an  ally, 
And  join  with  him  to  use  him.   There's  a  party 
Who  long  have  lack'd  a  leader.   Norman  Maurice 
Brings  them  the  bead  they  seek.  He  y 
And  with  such  prudent  skill  and  policy 
That  still  they  fancy  he  is  but  their  mouthpiece, 
Even  while  be  gives  the  breath  of  life  to  them. 
1  know  that  they  will  run  him  for  the  Senate. 

Warren.  Can  they  elect  him  T 

Matthews.         It  is  very  doubtful ! 
Tbey  never  yet  succeeded  with  their  i 
Not  having  had  the  man  to  make  i 
What  thoy  can  do  for  him  is  not  the  question, 
So  much,  as  what  he  may  achieve  for  them. 
I  tell  you  though  not  fearful  for  the  issue, 
It  makes  us  something  anxious.   Now,— this  i 
If  it  be  true,  indeed,  that,— 

Warren.  Be  you  ready ; — 

I'll  see  your  friends  to-morrow.   We'll  sleep  on  it. 
To-night  I'll  fathom  Maurice  if  I  can, 
And  sec  how  he  enjoys  his  western  life. 
Enough !    I  have  him  in  my  power !    To-morrow ! — 

Matthews.  But  what's  the  secret  ? 

Warren.  It  will  keep  till  then. 

Be  sure,  that  when  your  game  is  to  be  play 'd, — 
When  Norman  Maurice,  at  the  height  of  favor, 
Waits  but  the  will  to  rise  a  Senator, 
A  single  word  shall  damn  him  down  to  ruin, 
And  stifle  every  voice  that  speaks  his  name. 

Osborne.  Vet,  once  more,  Warren,  ere  it  to  be  too  late, 
Let  me  entreat  and  counsel — 

Warren.  You  ore  doting ! 

Go  you  with  Matthews,  and  should  I  be  missing, 
You  both  can  tell  whither  my  steps  were  bent, 
And  what  my  power  upon  him. 

Osborne,  [aside  to  W.J  Why  incur 

This  danger, — for  you  too  must  see  the  danger, — 
To  feed  this  foolish  malice. 

Warren,  [aside to  O.J      Is  it  foolish?— 
Not  wben  the  profit's  yours,  the  pleasure  mine  ;— 
And  I,  if  fortune  mocks  me  not  with  fancies, 
Shall  find  a  pleasure  in  the  game  I  play  at, 
That  you  may  never  dream  of!    Be  vou  easy— 
There's  little  danger!    I've  securities 
'Gainst  him  in  you.  and  in  bin  secret  tears, 
Not  less  than  in  the  policy  I  use ; 
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Besides,  my  habit,  does  it  not  disguise  roe  T 
Osborne.    He  hen  tbo  eye  of  an  eagle ! 
Warren.  Psbaw  I 


His  genius — you  yourself  confess  it,  Wa 
Has  always,  when  the  final  issue  came, 
Soar'd  over  you  triumphant ! 

Warren.  Ob !  Good  nhrht. 

We'll  meet  again  to-morrow !  [Exit  Warren: 

Otborne.  He'll  pay  for  it ! 

He  run*  on  ram ! 

Matthew.         Not  hi.  own,  roethinks ! 

Ooborne.   His  own,  though  now  it  aeenu  not.    I've  an 
instinct 

Tliat  telU  me  Maurice  cannot  be  o'erthrown  j 

Baffled  be  may  be ; — you  may  torture  him— 

Deny  him  hi*  just  place  and  high  position, 

Oue  or  more  seasons;  but  he'll  rite  at  lost, 

So  firmly,  that  the  Tery  hands  that  struggle 

To  tear  him  from  his  throne,  will  help  to  build  it. 

There  are  some  men,  to  whom  the  fate*  decree 

Performance,— and  thin  man  is  one  of  them ! 

What  was  his  prospect  w  hen  1  knew  him  firatT 

He  bad  no  friend., — be  bad  no  fellowships, 

No  heedful  care  of  parent* — no  tuition; — 

He  stood  alone  i'  the  world,  unknown,  unlionor'd— 

Nay,  something  hated,  as  I  bap  to  know, 

For  that  he  had  some  innate  qualities. 

Of  pride,  of  strength,  of  soul  and  character, 

That  would  not  let  him  stoop !    In  spite  of  all, 

He  has  struggled  through  the  strife  and  the  obstruction  ; 

Won  friends;  won  homage;  high  position  won; 

And  still  has  grown,  the  more  erect  and  noble, 

At  each  assault  upon  his  pride  and  fortune! 

I  feet  that  he  must  triumph ! 

Matthew.  You  speak  well. 

The  promise  of  our  enemy !    You  differ. 
Somewhat,  from  Robert  Warren ;  yet  you 
This  secret. 

Osborne.  Ay — as  Warren's ;  and  I 
The  rise  of  Maurice  is  bis  overthrow ! 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  VI. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage  of  Norman  .\faurkc.  A  table 
spread  a*  if  nipper  trerejust  concluded.  Maurice  and 
Clarice  discovered  seated.  Maurice 
upon  the  cup.    Clarice  watches  him. 

Clark*.  You  muse,  my  husband. 

Maurice,  [pushing  ate  Of  the  cup.]  'Tis  with  happiness ! 
Know  you,  Clarice,  that  fifteen  months  havepass'd 
Since  we  were  married. 

Clarice.  Is  it  possible ! 

I  had  not  thought  it! 

Maurice.         Time  is  wing'd  with  pleasure. 
When  that  the  heart,  reposing  where  it  loves, 
Finds  strength  for  fresher  love  in  faith  secure ! 
The  world  would  seem  to  smile  on  me  at  last! 
'Till  we  were  wedded,  such  had  been  my  fortune, 
I  questioned  still  the  sunshine  when  it  came; 
And,  in  its  sudden  and  capricious  beauty, 
Still  dreaded  something  sinister  and  hostile  ; — 
But  now  1  feel  secure !    With  you  beside  me, 
A  fair,  free  world  before  me,  and  employment, 
Grateful  at  once  to  intellect  and  feeling, 
Affording  thought  due  exercise  for  triumph, 


Methiuks  I  have  from  Fate  a  guaranty, 
That  she  foregoes  at  last  her  ancient  grudges ; 
And,  it  may  be,  desptsinr  our  ambition, 
Thus  easily  satisfied  with  love  and  quiet, 
Turn,  her  sharp  arrows  on  some  nobler  victim, 
Whose  young  audacity  offends  her  pride ! 
Sure,  Clarice,  this  is  happiness. 

Clarke.  It  is  more! 

Such  happiness  as  well  might  task  the  fancy, 
To  wing  with  words  of  sweetest  poesy. 

Maurice.   Then  sing  for  me,  I'm  in  the  mood  for  music ; 
My  heurt  is  glad ;  my  thought*  would  wander  freely ; 
Commencing  with  the  indistinct,  hut  sweet. 

Clarke.   Nay,  Norman,  nay  :  I'm  selfish  in  my  glud- 


You  sing  not ;  but  a  something  more  than  music 

Swells  in  (lie  verse  that  gathers  on  your  lips^ — 

And  this  reminds  me  of  the  little  ballad 

You  promised  once, — once  half  recited  me. 

And  fain  would  have  me  think  your  heart  conceived  it 

When  first  it  grew  to  mine! 

Maurice.         And  I  ssid  truly ! 
Thoughts  passing  fair  had  floated  through  my  fancy- 
Thoughts  horn  of  warmest  tastes,  and  pure  affections, 
Which  yet  had  found  no  name!    1  bad  strange  visions 
Of  grace  and  femiuine  beauty,  such  as  never 
The  world  had  shown  me  living.   Then  I  met 
And,  on  the  instant,  did  they  take  thy  image,— 
And  thus  I  first  knew  how  and  whom  to  luve ! 
These  fancies  did  I  body  forth  in  verses, 
As  one  records  a  vision  of  the  midnight, 


That  fills  his  soul  with  marvels ;  and  tbe  hour, 
That  brought  me  first  acquainted  with  thy  beauties, 
Taught  me  what  name  to  write  above  my  record, 
Which  until  then  bod  none. 
Clarke.         Norman — tea*  it  mine  f 
Maurice.      Tliiue,  only,  my  beloved  one ! 
Clarice.  Now  the  Verses, 

In  tby  best  manner,  Norman. 

Maurice.      What!  repeat  them  T — 
Woulds't  ruin  me,  Clarice,  in  public  favor. 
Sap  my  distinction — lose  roe  my  profession — 
Draw  down  tbe  vulgar  laughter  on  my  head, 
And  make  grave  senators  and  learned  statesmen 
Shake  reverend  brows  in  sorrow  at  my  folly. 
Clarke.         Nay,  you  mock  me  now  T 
Maurice.  Woulds't  have  a  lawyer, — 

Subtle  and  stem  and  disputatious  still, — 
Full  of  retorts,  and  strange  philosophies, 
Whose  dreams  by  night  are  of  the  close  encounter 
With  rival  wits  and  wary  adversaries, — 
Whose  thoughts  by  day  are  still  upon  indictments, 
Flaws,  fees,  exceptions,  old  authorities, 
And  worldly  arguments,  und  stubborn  juries; 
And  all  tbe  thousand  small  details,  that  gather 
Like  strings  about  the  giant  Gulliver, 
Dragging  and  fettering  down  to  lowly  earth 
The  upsoaring  mind  that  else  might  scale  the  heavens;— 
Wouldst  have  bim,  in  the  vagrancy  of  fancy, 
Possess  his  soul  with  spells  of  poesy, 
Having  no  (ear  that,  lurking  at  his  threshold, 
His  neighbor  Jones  or  Jenkins,  Smith  or  Thompson, 
Some  round  and  fat,  but  most  suspicious  client, 
Bringing  great  fees,— bis  heart  upon  bis  action, 
Seeking  the  sourest  aspect  in  his  lawyer, — 
Stands  rooted  with  strange  horror  as  he  listens, 
To  most  ridiculous  rhymes,  and  talk  of  now'rs. 
Moonbeams,  and  zephyrs — all  that  staple  sweetness. 
That  makes  the  fancies  of  young  thoughtless  bosoms, 
When  most  he  hoped  to  hear  of  Chose  in  action, 
Trespass,  assumpsit,  action  on  the  case, 
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And  other  phrases,  silly  a*  the  rhymester's,— 
But  that  they  sound  iii  money,  not  in  music ! 
No !  No ! — no  poesy !    'Twere  loss  of  client ! 

Clarice.   Nay.  Norman,  but  you  jest  now !    Speak  the 
verses, 
If  need  be,  in  low  accents. 

Maurice.  Lest  Jones  or  Jenkins, 

Should  turn  about,  possess' d  with  holy  horror, 
And  seek  some  other  lawyer.    You  shall  have  them! 
They  are  yours,  Clarice,  for,  truly,  they  embody, 
What  "till  meseem'd  the  virtues  of  your  nature ; — 
Tastes,  sweet  and  delicate  as  evening  glories 
Tiiat  tend  upon  the  passage  of  the  day, 
And  twin'd  with  gleum  and  shadows,  through  the  twi- 
light, 

Bc<oken,as  it  were,  the  unknown  beauties, 

That  make  a  happier  future  in  the  far. 
Clarice.         You  describe  the  verses  f 
Maurice.  It  needs  I  should ! 

They  take  a  mystic  tone  and  character, 

Arid  ask  the  key-note.   You  will  hardly  like  them : 

Thoughtful,  not  lyrical,  nor  passionate, 

They  need  that  you  should  pause  upon  each  accent, 

Or  they  will  lose  their  due  significance! 

But  next  to  the  grave  folly  of  such  doing 

Is  the  grave  preface  that  still  pleads  for  it. 

You  lend  me  erring.  Clarice ;  to  these  trifles, 

You.  and  the  exulting  at  my  heart, 

Vhat  deems  this  happiness  sure!— Ha! 

[Knock  at  the  door— he  starts. 

That  knock  !— 

Hethinks  it  hath  a  meaning!   A  sharp  instinct 

Tells  mo  that  evil  at  our  threshold  lurks.      [  Wkiepers. 

Clarice.    Evil,  my  husband !    Let  me  open  it! 

[Goet  towards  the  door. 

Maurice,  [interposing.]   You,  Clarice!    You  mistake 
me.   There's  an  instinct, 
That,  though  it  speaks  of  evil,  has  no  fear!— 
Who's  there  T  [Aloud.) 

Voice  tcithoul.  A  friend ! 

Maurice,  [throwing  open  the  door.]   Enter,  friend ! 

[Enter  Robert  Warren  at  before,  with  value  in  hie  hand.) 

Warren.    Pardon  me  this  intrusion,  but  I'm  wearied, — 
I've  travell'd  for,— the  lam  seven  miles  afoot, 
Having  lost  my  horee  by  the  way. 

Maurice.  You're  welcome,  sir, 

To  our  poor  fore,  the  shelter  of  our  dwelling 
Till  you  recover.   Clarice,  see  to  it. 

[Maurice  paint*  her  to  the  tupper  table.  She  turn*  and 
leace*  the  room, —  Warren  following  her  with  hit  eye, 
while  that 


Warren.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Maurice.  Meanwhile,  sit  down  and  rest. 

Give  me  your  burden.    'Twill  require  some  minutes 
To  get  your  supper,  make  your  chamber  ready ; 
'Till  then,  forget  you  travel. 

Warren.  Yon  are  kind! 

How  far,  sir,  are  we  from  St.  Louis,  heret 

Maurice.  Four  miles  only. 

Warren.      You,  perhaps,  ran  tell  me 
Something  of  persons  living  in  St.  Louis : 
I'm  a  collector  from  an  Eastern  city. 
And  have  a  claim  upon  one  Harry  Matthews. 

Maurice   [Hit  brow  slightly  contract*.]  Harry  Mat 
thews! 

Warren.   Or  Henry  Matthews  :  is  he  good,  sir  T 
Maurice,  [coutty.]    It  may  be  sir ;  I  know  not ! 

You  know  the  man  T 
I  have  seen  him  often,  sir,  but  know  hit 


Warren.  The  house  I  represent  has  had  suspicions  ;— 
A  Philadelphia  house. 

Maurice.  Of  Philadelphia! 

H'arren.   A  famous  city,  sir;  but  you  have  seen  it? 

Maurice.      I  know  it  well,  sir.    [Catches  the  eye  of 
Warren,  which  suddenly  drop*  at  the  encounter. 

Warren.  Ah!  you've  travelled  thither t 

Maurice.    Have  lived  there,  sir ;  and,  now  1  think  of  it. 
It  may  be  you  can  answer  me  of  persons. 
Whom  once  I  knew  there;— there  was  Mrs.  Jervaa — 

Warren.    A  widow,  sir,  who  lived  in  Walnut  street  7 

Maurice.  The  same  !— 

Warren.      I've  beard  of  her.   She  lost  her  fortune 
lately 

Bv  reason  of  the  Bank— 

Maurice.  Indeed! 

Warren.  And  has  left  the  city, 

'Twas  Haul,  to  seek  her  kindred  in  the  West. 

Maurice.   [To  Clarice,  who  re-enter:]    Hear  you 
that,  Clarice  t 

Clarice.  I*  «»  possible  t 

It  cannot  be  she  means — 

Maurice.  Perhaps.   'Tis  like ! 

Warren.  She  has  a  niece  and  nephew  in  the  West— 
'Twos  so  reported — who  had  sent  for  her ; 
They  being  very  wealthy  ;  she  in  want. 

Maurice,  [with  a  tmile.)  Indeed ! 

Clarice.    She  has  no  nephew  living,  sir. 

Warren,  [smites.]      Ah !  you  know,  then  T 

Maurice.         She  was  this  lady's  aunt,  sir  ; 
And  it  may  be.  this  excellent  Mrs.  Jervaa 
Comes  hither  to  her  niece,  who  is  my  wife,  sir; 
I  suppose,  that,  as  the  husband  of  the  one, 
I  may  be  held  a  nephew  to  the  other ; 
And  loving  too  makes  kindred.    Well,  Clarice, 
You'll  make  the  good  lady  welcome,  if  she  comes, 
Which  now  I  scarcely  question,  [8ignificantly.) 

Pray,  tell  me,  sir. 
Of  other  persons  in  that  goodly  city  ;— 
There  was  a  mute,  I  know,  oue  Nicholas  Foster, 
Whom  much  I  fancied — 

Warren.         Yes,  a  rare  machinist, 
Though  few  conceived  his  talent. 

Maurice,  [aside  ]      Yet,  you  know  it ! 

Warren.  He's  well  as  ever. 

Maurice.  Sully,  the  master-painter, 

A  pure,  good  man,  whose  exquisite  art  endows, 
The  beauty  with  a  charm  beyoud  her  own, 
Caught  from  his  delicate  fancy. 

Warren.  He's  still  famous. 

Maurice.   I  would  you  could  say  fortunate  i 
As  still  his  art  deserves.    1  know  not  why, 
But  these  enquiries  sadden  me,  and  yet- 
There  was  one  Richard  Osborne— 

Warren.  An  attorney— 

Maurice.      A  most  obscure  one,  though  of 
merits. 

Who  might  have  been  distinguish'd,  having  powers, 

To  raise  him  into  something  high  aud  worthy. 

But  for  bis  evil  genius— 

Warren,  [quickly.]         Ha!  sir!  He!— 
Maurice.    Were  you  a  student — an  anatomist 

Of  character,  instead  of  a  collector ; — 

But— 

H'arren.        Yet  would  I  hear,  sir. 

Maurice.  He,  sir,  I  mean, 

Were  one  whom  it  were  well  to  analyze, 
Did  one  design  a  new  philosophy, 
And  sought  in  strange  anomalies  to  embrace 
The  opposite  things  in  nature.   Fancy  a  creature, 
Having  the  external  attributes  of  i 
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The  capacious  brow— the  clear,  transparent  eye — 
The  form  erect,  the  voice  moot  musical— 
Quick  talents,  ready  art  and  specious  language, 
And  still  a  something  winning  in  his  manner, 
Beguiling  still  the  unwary  to  belief ; 
Yet,  as  if  mnde  in  mock  of  heaven's  own  purpose, 
Having,  in  place  of  heart,  a  ncet  of  vipers, 
Whose  secret  venom,  mastering  all  his  powers, 
Taints  ever  his  performance — makes  his  doings, 
When  most  they  favor  virtue,  tend  to  vice- 
Corrupts  the  word  he  utters,  makes  liiui  false, 
When  most  the  truth  should  be  his  policy,— 
And  keeps  him  ever  lothely  in  pursuit 
Of  purposes  most  loutliesome.    Know  you,  sir, 
Oue  Robert  Warren  I       [Laying  his  hand  on  Warren's 
shoulder  and  eyeing  kirn  clotely. 

Warren,  [shrinking  and  stammering.]        Me,  sir — 
Warren  ?   No ! 

Maurice,  [flinging  him  away  and  rising.]    Liar  and 
reptile,  us  thou  still  hast  been, 
'Twer*  thousand  times  more  hopeful  to  endow 
The  serpent  with  the  nature  of  the  dove, 
To  grail  the  fruit  of  Eden  on  the  tree. 
That  with  it*  bitter  blights  the  Dead  Sea  shore. 
Appease  the  tiger's  thirst — the  leopard's  spots 
Pluck  from  his  side,  and  bind  him  with  a  straw, 
Than  change  the  designing  devil  at  thy  heart! 

Warren.         What  mean  you,  sir  T 

Clarice,  [seizing  his  arm.]   Oh!  Norman, what  is  this? 

Maurice.   What!  Sec  you  not?   Hath  »cn«e  of  hap- 
piness 

So  totally  obscured  the  sense  of  wrong, 

That  memory  lacks  each  faculty,  and  nature, 

Losing  the  subtle  instinct  which  still  counsels 

The  innocent  of  its  peril,  stoops  to  w anion 

With  the  fang'd  viper  in  his  villainous  coil. 

The  dream !  the  dream !  my  Clarice.   Get  thee  hence ! 

Leave  roe  to  deal  with  him.    Away ! 

Clarice.  What's  he  ? 

Maurice.   What!  do  his  looks  not  answer  as  the  rep- 
tile's, 

That  speaks  bis  subtle  snare  and  silent  venom  T 
Doth  not  his  coward  crouching  speak  his  nature, 
As  now  I  stretch  the  arm  of  vengeance  o'er  him. 
Must  I  confer  a  name  upon  the  victim, 
Even  in  the  moment  when  I  strike  the  blow, 
Lest  in  their  ignorant  blindness,  men  should  fancy 
This  were  a  kinsuiau  whom  in  wrath  1  slew! 

Warren.    Beware  this  violence!     [Snatcket  a  knife 

from  the  table. 
Maurice.  Is  justice  only— 

Clarice,  [interposing.]  Norman!  Husband! 

Maurice.   What !  See'st  not  still ! 
Clarice.         I  see !    1  know ! — and  yet— 
Maurice.      And  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet !  is  the  child's 
wisdom. 

Shall  we  not  be  secure— never  find  refuge! 
Shall  hate  pursue, and  vengeance  tum  not  on  hint! 
Must  we  be  driven  from  each  world  of  peace, 
To  burrow  with  the  hittfox  and  the  wol/, 
When  but  a  stroke  is  needful — 

Clarice.         Oh !  thou  must  not : 
He  shares  our  hospitality— our  shelter! 

Maurice,  [hurling  the  table  otter  ]  He  hath  not  touch'd 
the  bread  and  sacred  salt, 
He  shall  not  claim  (be  Arab  privilege,— 
He  dics!- 

Clarice.      For  my  sake,  Norman,  spare  him ! 
Let  him  go  hence ;  the  past  is  over  now. 

Warren.  She  counsels  wisely,  Norman.  Lift  no  hand 
Against  me,  for  I  come  to  you  in  peace, 


Maurice.    In  peace!    In  peace!    And  wherefore  this 
disguise  ? 

Thy  fraudulent  tale  of  travel — this  false  semblance, 
False  heir,  false  speech,  unless  with  heart  and  purpose 
False  still  as  ever!    Dids't  think,  that  I  who  knew  thee, 
By  such  damn'd  treachery  as  thou  still  hast  shown  roe, 
Could  be  deceived  by  wretched  arts  like  these  ;— 
My  blindness  and  my  confidence  so  perfect, 
That  I  should  sleep  and  dream,  while  at  my  pillow 
Thou  crcepst  at  midnight,  from  the  hearth  that  wann'd 
thee. 

To  fasten  on  my  heart !   Thou  cnm'st  an  outlaw  !— 
What  hinders  that  I  slay  thee— that  I  take  thee, 
Thus,  by  the  throat,  and  stifling  fear  and  feeling, 
Slaughter  thee  as  a  bullock  at  the  altar, 
Thy  blood  would  still  profane! 

Clarice,  [interposing.]  Norman !    Norman ! 

Oh  !  must  tby  Clarice  plead  to  thee  in  vain  T 
Spare  him,  if  but  in  gratitude  to  heaven, 
For  that  we  prosper  in  his  hate's  despite. 

Maurice.    'Tis  for  this  very  reason  I  should  alay  him ; 
He  comes  to  blight  our  brief  prosperity, 
To  compass  all  our  sunshine  with  his  cloud, 
And  taint  our  flow'ra  with  poison. 

Warren.  Yet,  beware! 

She  counsels  thee  with  wisdom,  Norman  Maurice; 
I  am  not  friendless  here.   Did  aught  befal  me, 
Here,  in  thy  dwelling,  to  my  mortal  hurt, 
'Tis  known  that  1  came  hither— 'tis  known  further, 
That  I  have  that  to  speak  against  thy  fame, 
Shall  blacken  it  forever. 

Maurice.  Ha,  say'st  that ! 

Well,  thou  woulds't  something  more! 

Warren,  A  word^ 

And  lest  thy  prudence  should  not  check  thy  passion, 
My  providence— [shotting  pistol.] 

Maurice.      What!  thou  bast  weapons  then! 
Now,  by  my  hopes,  if  it  were  possible, 
To  find  thee  but  one  moment  flush  with  manhood! 
Look  on  me,  villain,  as  I  now  confront  thee, 
But  lift  thine  eye  to  mine,  and  let  thy  aim 
Be  deadly  as  thy  malice !   Wretched  coward— 
Thus  do  I  mock  tby  impotence.         [Rushes  upon  him 
and  strikes  the  weapon  from  his  hand. 

Warren.  Spare  me,  Norman! 

Clarice.       Husband,  let  him  live! 

Maurice.    Outlaw!  that  masks  him  with  deliberate 
purpose.         [Takes  Warren  by  the  throat. 

Warren.         Mercy,  Norman ! 

Maurice.   That  seeks  by  night  my  dwelling  with  a  lie! 
Clarice.  Husband— dear  husband! 
Maurice.      That  lifts  his  deadly  weapon  'gainst  my 
breast. 

Wrarren.   Thou  st  rangiest  me ! 

Clarice.         Have  pity,  Norman ! 

Maurice.  For  thy  sake,  I  spare  him. 

Warren.         Thanks— oh,  thanks! 

Maurice.  Yet  feel  how  better  'twere  to  crush  him  now, 
Than  suffer  him— 

Warren.  I  swear! 

Maurice.  Oh — if  thou  durst, 
I'll  slay  thee  with  a  certainty  of  vengeance 
That  leaves  no  limb  unhurt.   For  well  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  never  then  leas  free  from  malice, 
Than  when  thy  lips  declare  thy  innocence. 
Hence,  ere  I  change  my  purpose.   I  will  spare  thee. 
And  fling  thee  from  my  threshold,  but  to  show  the* 
How  much  I  still  forbear.    [Hurls  him  out  headlong. 

Clarice.      Oh,  I  thank  thee. 

Maurice.   If  evil  follows  this  mercy,  Clarice, 
Thine  is  the  fault. 
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Clarice.  Oh,  Norman,  this  man's  hete- 

Maurice.   While  we  can  tear  the  falsehood  from  his 
brow, 

Is  nothing,  but- 
Clariee.         Wherefore  can  ho  follow  us  f 
Maurice.  For  some  hellish  purpose.   But  go  in,  my 
wife- 
Leave  me  awhile. 
Clarice.         Wilt  not  close  the  door  1 
Maurice.  Let  it  stay  wide  all  night. 

Clarice.         You  go  not  forth  T 
Maurice.     One  sleeps  not,  when  the  wolf  is  in  his 
close, 

Lest  that  his  howl  should  stir  his  infant's  sleep. 
But  go  you  in,  dear  wife,  you  must  not  hear, 
The  voice  in  anger  you  hare  heurd  in  love. 
I^are  me  awhile.   This  thing  still  troubles  me, 
But  should  not  trouble  you.    Go  to  your  prayers, 
And  leave  the  watches  of  the  night  to  me. 
God  still  presides  o'er  all.    I  see  not  yet, 
The  evil  that  this  evil  spirit  briugs, 
But  trust  that  we  shall  lack  no  help  of  angel. 
Whene'er  the  struggle  comes. 

Clarice.  Norrann. 

Maurice.  Dear  wife! 

Clarice.       Forget  not  that  my  life  is  in  tby  hands. 
Oh,  do  not  rashly  purpose. 

Maurice.         Never  fear!  [Embrace. 

[Ex.  Clarice. 

Maurice.    What  can  he  mean!    That  paper  is  de- 
stroyed,— 

Why  should  I  fear  his  malice  T   Yet,  so  truly, 

I  know  his  equal  baseness  and  doeign, 

I  feel  that  he  has  purposes  of  mischief, 

Which,  if  lie  lack'd  the  agencies  of  evil. 

He  ne'er  had  underta'en.   1  will  go  forth.—   [  Take*  up 

Mine  are  not,  the  piUol. 

The  nerves  to  falter  in  the  hour  of  need ! 

[Erd  or  Act  II.] 


"Southern  Passages  and  Pictures."* 

A  scholar  of  oo  mean  attainments  iu  literature, 
and  of  cultivated  critical  skill,  pronounced  the 
"  Atalantis"  of  Mr.  Simms  not  unworthy  of  com- 
parison, as  a  poem  and  a  work  of  art,  with  the 
immortal  "  Comus"  of  Milton.  The  vigor  and 
origiuality  of  expression,  the  fervor  and  richness 
of  imagination,  the  fulness  of  thought,  the  com- 
mand of  language,  the  power  aud  wide  range  of 
conception,  united  with  the  softer  graces  of  deep 
and  truthful  sentiment,  and  of  musical  rhythm, 
which  distinguish  "Atalantis,"  will  also  be  found 
in  greater  or  leas  degree,  to  characterise  all  of 
the  poetry  of  its  author.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Simms  has  not  published  poetical 
trifles,  which  penned  merely  as  trifles,  make  no 
pretension  to  any  high  or  peculiar  merit,  and  do 
not  claim  to  be,  by  any  means,  exponents  of  bis 

"  u Soother*  Passages  aru  Pictures;"  "Gnoprro 
Thoughts;"  u  Areytos,  or  Songs  or  the  South;" 

"Tut  CASSIQ.UE  Or  ACCABEK,  WITH  OTHKR  PIECES." 

I'oeuiaby  W.Gilroore  Simms;  Author  of  "  Alalaai«,"*2«. 
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powers  and  characteristics  as  a  poet.  But  taking 
the  general  aud  prevailing  tone  and  style  of  the 
little  collections  of  poems  uamed  iu  our  rubric, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  Atalauti*;"  although  they  are,  in  fact, 
hut  prelusions. — proleptic  flashings— of  a  genius 
which  has  never  yet  fully  plumed  its  latent  ener- 
gies to  their  loftiest  flight.  There  are  abundant 
evidences  throughout  the  writings  of  Mr.  Simms, 
and  perhaps  in  none  more  than  iu  bis  poems,  of 
power  to  accomplish  vastly  more  than  he  has 
performed.  Not  that  the  existiug  performances 
are  crude,  or  the  offspring  a  certain  immaturity 
of  geuius;  but  they  are  such  as  could  only  have 
emanated  from  the  truest  genius,  while  they  are 
not  the  highest  expression  of  the  powers  so  evi- 
dently shiniug  through  them,  and  which  alone 
could  have  been  adequate  to  tbeir  production. 
"Atalantia"  must  be  placed  in  the  very  highest 
rank  of  the  class  of  poems  to  which  it  belongs; 
but  it  is  not  the  loftiest  aud  grandest  order  of  all 
poetry,  while  the  geuius  which  was  capable  of 
producing  it,  must,  of  necessity,  be  able  to  touch 
the  very  summit  of  poetical  excellency. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  when  wo 
say.  that  the  exuberance  aud  wouderful  fertility 
of  the  author,  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  bis 
powers,  aud  the  rapid  and  ever-varying  occupa- 
tion of  the  pen  which  has  been  demanded  by  his 
literary  connections  aud  avocatious,  have  not 
permitted  him  to  coucentrate  his  energies  upon 
any  single  department,  or  pursue  with  the  exclu- 
sive, artistic,  laborious,  and  professional  devotion 
which  it  exacts,  the  vocation  of  the  Poet  to  which 
he  is  especially  called  by  bis  peculiar  endow- 
ments. But  the  free  gush  of  song,  the  original- 
ity of  expression  and  simile,  the  deep  sympathy 
with  Nature,  and  the  true  utterances  of  the  heart 
which  appeal  to  universal  Humanity,  all  stamped 
upon  the  poems  now  before  us,  show  uumistake- 
ably  that  they  are  not  the  labored  form,  but  the 
spontaneous — the  necessary  garb  in  which  the 
thought  clothed  its  expression,  and,  therefore, 
that  they  are  not  merely  verses,  but  the  natural 
language  of  the  veritable  Poet.  Anybody  of  or- 
dinary cleverness  may  twist  bis  thoughts  iuto  ver- 
sification ;  only  the  Poet  is  able  to  compel  tho 
natural  utterance  to  the  thought.  Or.  more  tru- 
ly, bis  thought  suggests  aud  moulds  the  utte- 
rance to  its  own  necessities. 

The  poet  who  becomes  most  rapidly  popular, 
is  generally  the  one  who  makes  no  large  demand 
upon  the  attentive  thought  of  bis  readers,  but 
who  presents,  in  graceful  and  musical  straius, 
obvious  conceptions,  similes  at  once  appreciated, 
interesting  incideuts,  ordinary  feelings,  aud  pretty 
conceits.  Profound  and  origiual  poets  win  their 
way  more  slowly.  It  is  only  after  Time  has 
sent  forth  tbeir  voice  widely  to  the  great  heart  of 
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Humanity — m  voice  too  great  in  its  multitudinous 
tone*  to  be  at  once  comprehended  by  the  single 
age  of  their  contemporaries— mat  tbey  pass  into 
the  general  mind,  and  win  that  popularity,  which 
springs  from  the  taste  and  understanding  they 
have  themselves  moulded  and  developed.  Hence 
the  mere  popularity  of  a  poet  of  the  day  is  no 
criterion  of  his  real  rank.  A  general  popularity 
with  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  mind,  may  even 
indicate  that  he  has  had  his  reward, — that  be  has 
been  fully  understood  and  appreciated,— and  that 
he  is  destined  to  sink  to  a  humble  plsce  with 
posterity.  But  the  poet  of  higher  gifts,  can  not 
be  appreciated  in  every  phase  of  his  genius  by 
the  popular  mind  of  bis  day.  This  may  admire 
much  which  falls  within  the  range  of  general  feel- 
ing, sentiment,  and  conception ;  but  there  must 
be  elements  too  thoughtful,  too  univeraai,  too  re- 
condite to  be  traced  or  understood  except  by 
higher  minds;  the  mass  have  to  be  taught 
them. — to  learn  to  comprehend  and  value,  what 
at  first  they  disdained  or  disliked,  because  its 
greatness  and  originality  removed  it  from  the 
general  and  circumscribed  circle  of  their  thoughts 
and  experience,  to  the  universal  sphere  of  Nature, 
of  highest  Reason,  and  of  boundless,  myriad- 
tided  Humanity. 

The  highest  order  of  poetry  is,  doubtless,  that 
which  like  Nature  itself,  appeals  to  and  enters 
widest  into  the  sympathies  of  all  men,  while  it 
challenges  and  rewards  the  scrutiny  of  the  most 
intellectual.  Humanity  and  Physical  Nature 
constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  Truth- Universe  of 
Poetry.  But  the  general  mind  of  any  one  period, 
although  partaking  of  Humanity  and  influenced 
by  and  connected  with  Nature,  can  only  imper- 
fectly comprehend  the  Universal,  because  it  is 
only  under  partial  phases  that  the  Universal  is 
able  to  come  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  a  par- 
ticular age ;  and  it  is  the  wonderful  prerogative 
of  genius,  and  especially  of  tbe  poetical  geuius. 
to  seixe  by  instinct  that  Universal,  and  so  to  pre- 
sent it— in  prose  or  verse — that  the  productions 
reach,  enter  into,  and  enlarge  tbe  sympathies  and 
thoughts  of  the  age,  connect  tbem  with  uuiversal 
Humanity  and  Nature,  and  so  reflect  the  Truth- 
Universe,  that  they  become  an  everlasting  mirror, 
and  instruction,  and  study,  for  all  time  and  all 
ages.  The  more  completely  poetry  accomplishes 
this,  the  more  universal  and  enduriug  will  be  its 
sway.  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  com  pie  test  mir- 
rors of  tbe  Truth-Universe,  are  an  everlasting 
possession  and  instruction  to  the  whole  race. 
Bhelley.  too  purely  intellectual,  too  little  reflecting 
the  affections  of  Humanity,  can  never  become  a 
popular  poet,  but  will  always  he  most  apprecia- 
ted by  the  recondite  thinker  and  tbe  imaginative 
but  abstract  admirer  of  Nature.  That  very  re- 
flection of  the  Universal,  and  hence  of  highest' 
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and  widest  Truth,  which  characterises  tbe  great 
poet,  renders  him  also  prophetic,  and  therefore 
in  advance  of  bis  age.  He  elevates  it  by  it*  par- 
ticipation of  that  Humanity  and  relation  to  that 
Nature  wbicb  he  conceives  in  their  universal  as- 
pect; but  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  only  one- 
phased,  renders  it  necessary  that  be  should  only 
be  gradually  and  fully  appreciated  in  tbe  unfold- 
ing progression  of  time. 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  general  nature 
of  poetry  in  its  highest  character,  we  come  to  tbe 
aualysis  of  tbe  poems  before  us.  We  are  well 
aware  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to 
apply  the  test  of  tbe  loftiest  conception  of  poe- 
try to  productions  which,  not  only  were  never  in- 
tended, but  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  regarded 
by  tbe  critical  eye,  as  adequate  exponents  of  the 
powers  of  tbe  authors.  When  Mr.  Siruma  has 
enjoyed  the  undistracted  leisure  to  coucentrate 
his  whole  energies  upon  the  finished  production 
of  a  Drama  or  Epic,  not  tbrowu  off,  like  the  pre- 
scut  poems,  under  the  pressure  of  multitudinom 
and  imperative  demands  upon  bis  pen,  but  elab- 
orated with  the  full  force  of  his  genius  and  the 
highest  polish  of  his  art,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  criticise  bis  title  to  a  tbroue  among  tbe 
great  Masters  of  Song,  Milton,  and  Dante,  and 
Sophocles;  nor  need  his  admirers  (and  we  are 
sure  that  they  are  many)  fear,  should  be  ever 
present  such  a  production,  that  the  judgment  of 
posterity  would  accord  him  any  humble  throne, 
or  auy  but  a  most  triumphant  crown.  But  we 
propose  no  task  of  comparison  between  the 
poems  under  consideration  and  those  of  other 
authors;  our  design  is  to  examiue  tbe  intriusic 
merits  of  the  productions  before  us,  and  to  leave 
it  to  tbe  intelligence  of  our  readers  to  institute 
what  comparisons  their  own  taste  and  judgment 
may  suggest. 

In  one  striking  particular  do  we  recognise  in 
Mr.  Simras  the  necessary  elements  of  tbe  great 
Poet.  He  unites  high  imaginative  powers  with 
metaphysical  thought,  by  which  we  mean  that 
large  discourse  of  Reason  which  generalizes, 
which  seizes  the  Universal,  and  perceives  its  re- 
lations to  individual  phenomena  of  Nature  and 
Psychology.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  great 
Poet  to  seize  thoae  subtle  relations  which  connect 
the  Individual  with  the  Universal,  and  thus  link- 
ing what  is  particular,  limited,  and  special,  with 
the  whole  Truth-Universe,  be  both  enters  the 
circle  of  individual  sympathies,  and  elevates 
tbem  to  the  sphuro  of  universal  Reason.  Hs 
represents  individualities,  but  he  shows  theui  re- 
lated to  tbe  Universal  wbicb  he  reflects;  thus  he 
touches  the  chords  of  personal  feelings  in  Men, 
while  he  appeals  to  the  highest  thought— the 
general  Reason— of  Man.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
utterance*  of  the  great  Poet  sometimes  seem  ob- 
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scurc.  even  when  in  fact  they  are  nut  so.  It  is 
the  thought,  the  subtle  relation,  the  generaliza- 
tion, or  the  reflection  of  higher  Reason,  which  is 
not,  and  can  not  be,  superficially  obvious,  that 
gives  the  appearance  of  obscurity,  when  the 
language  itself  may  be  precise  and  lucid.  In 
such  cases,  when  the  Poet  seems  obscure,  it  is, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Coleridge,  because  we  are 

iguoraut  of  bis  understanding ;"  wbeo  we  are 
sure  that  we  "  understand  his  ignorance,"  we 
■re  then  competent  to  pronounce  upon  his  real 
obscurity  of  thought  and  diction. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Simms'  poems 
without  being  struck  by  the  profusion  of  appro- 
priate, felicitous,  and  often  original  simile.  His 
keen  and  fresh  perception  of  Nature,  gives  rise 
also  to  beautiful  pictures,  whose  truthfulness  and 
clearness  are  admirably  preseuted  in  the  lucid 
language  wherewith  they  are  painted.  Aud  in 
the  expression  of  deep  personal  feelings,  we  find 
a  uoble  union  of  sad  emotion  and  manliness  of 
tone.  He  never  sinks  to  the  whining  strains  of 
mawkish  sentimentality,  or  to  the  morbid  mis- 
anthropy of  passionate  or  cold  and  sneering  dis- 
content. There  is  not  only  the  vigor  of  manli- 
ness throughout  bis  poetry,  but  also  the  reflection 
of  profound  and  philosophical  thought.  There 
is  often  exhibited  that  power  of  condensation, 
which,  by  a  single  pregnant  line,  suggests  an 


then  done  with.  Of  course  we  are  not  now 
alluding  to  mere  narratives  or  stories,  bnt  to  the 
poetry  whose  interest  lies  in  ita  sentiments,  its 
thoughts,  and  its  psychological  characteristics. 
Such  poetry  is  ouly  in  a  limited  degree  for  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  readers :  but  while  the  natu- 
ral, logical,  and  clear  flow  of  thought  harmo- 
niously continues,  it  will  continue  also  to  attract 
and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  reflecting  mind; 
and  this,  such  pieces  of  Mr.  Simms  as  we  have 
alluded  to,  do,  although,  as  we  have  said,  they 
will  not  so  enchain  the  mere  general  reader. 
And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  it  is  most  pro* 
bahly  owing  to  that  very  fact,  that  full  and  gen- 
eral justice  has  uever  been  done  to  Mr.  Simms  as 
a  poet;  the  general  reader  has  not  taken  the 
pains  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
best  poetry  of  the  author,  which  is  to  be  found 
precisely  in  that  class  of  pieces  to  which  we  have 
alluded,— pieces  which  will  win  the  admiration 
of  the  true  critic,  the  scholar,  the  poet, — but 
which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined 
and  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  readers,  whose 
habit  is  to  skim  rapidly  over  poetry  of  a  highly 
thoughtful  rast.  Mr.  Simms*  poetry  is  for  the 
closet,  the  bower,  the  forest  aisles,  the  grand  ca- 
thedral of  Nature ;  for  the  solitary  muser,  the 
companionship  of  thinking  minda  and  deep 
hearts,  the  quiet  circle  of  intelligence  and  love; 


expansive  train  of  reflection ;  and  his  productions :  but  not  for  the  steamboat  and  railroad,  and  laugh- 


ing drawing-room,  and  half -thought! 
wanting  something  light,  and  pretty, 


party, 


are  marked  by  that  originality  of  copious  aud 
independent  thought,  which  has  no  need  to  dress 
up  trite  commonplaces  in  n  metrical  garb.  He;  We  will  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  pre- 
draws  from  a  full  treasury  of  varied  experience,  j  vailing  character  of  this  gentleman's  poetry;  for 
active  thought,  keen  observation,  just  aud  origi-  jin  view  of  the  powers  which  be  so  evidently  poe- 
na I  reflection,  and  a  spirit  which  has  drank  seases,  we  could  almost  feel  provoked,  not  with 
deeply  and  loviogly  from  the  full-gushing  founts  Mr.  Simms,  but  with  the  circumstances  which 
of  Nature's  Beauty.  His  inspiration  is  ofteu  have  so  greatly  diverted  that  concentrated,  uu- 
kindled  by  the  sunny  and  luxuriant  scenery  of  trammelled  devotion  to  the  Muse,  which  would 
the  South,  aud  besides  the  freshness  and  glow;  and  must  have  given  us  a  groat  poem  from  bis 
which  this  naturally  imparts  to  bis  descriptive  I  pen. 

poetry,  it  makes  him  emphatically  The  National  I  It  is  not  always  that  a  man's  writings  prove  a 
Poet  of  the  Southern  Land.  Not  only  has  he 'true  reflection  of  his  character.  But  Mr.  Simms' 
sung  ber  peculiar  natural  aspects,  with  the  ap- 1  poetry  too  evidently  emanates  directly  from  the 


preciation  of  a  poet  and  the  feeling  of  a  son,  but 
he  has  a  claim  to  her  gratitude,  for  having  en- 
shrined in  melodious  verse  her  ancient  and  fast- 
fading  traditious. 

The  intense  intellectual  activity  combined 
with  a  habitually  reflective  and  meditative  mode 
of  thought,  which  appears  to  characterise  Mr. 
8 i rams'  mind,  induces  him  frequently  to  pursue 


heart,  not  to  euable  us  to  appreciate  the 
It  is  free  from  affectation;  it  deals  in  no  pretti- 
nesses  of  conceit;  it  exhibits  no  mannerism  and 
trammels  of  particular  schools.  Aud  poetry 
must  be  (what  from  its  essential  nature  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  true  poetry  can  be.)  a  mon- 
strous lie,  if  the  author  of  the  productions  before 
us,  uuites  not  to  his  intellectual  gifts,  a  high-toned 


a  vein  clearly  and  beautifully,  but  too  copiously :  and  generous  nature,  a  kindly,  noble,  aud  strong 
for  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  who  becomes ,  heart,  a  genial,  impulsive,  yet  faithful  aud  de- 
wearied  by  the  long  continued  demand  upon  bis  termined  disposition,  warm  affection  and  friend- 
attention  and  powers  of  discriminating  judgment.' ship,  a  spirit  to  do  and  to  endure,  aud  a  soul  as 


The  generality  of  readers  wish  in  poetry  some- 
thing comprehended  at  a  glance, — pleasing  read- 
ily the  fancy,— obvious  in  every  respect,— and 


much  elevated  above  the  petty  envies  and  jeal- 
ousies which  too  often  deform  the  genus  irrita- 
bile,  as  it  is  in  large  sympathy  with  the  Beautiful, 
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the  True,  the  Just,  with  Humanity  and  with 
Nature. 

The  first  poem  in  the  volume  which  heads  our 
rubric,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Consisting  of 
only  thirty  Hues,  it  would  furnish  ample  scope 
for  the  employment  of  the  happiest  pencil  that 
ever  produced  a  landscape.  The  sweet,  con- 
stant sound  of  the  brook,  comes  musically  upon 
the  ear, — its  glancing  course,  now  in  shade  and 
now  in  sunshino, — the  gliding  thrush, — the  un- 
startled  fawn,— all  awaken  images  of  varied, 
quiet,  harmonious  Nature,  as  grateful  to  the  im- 
agination as  they  are  soothing  to  the  spirit;  and 
the  exquisite  termination,  likening  the  prattling 
streamlet  in  its  course  onward  till  lost  in  the 
broad  glare  of  sunlight,  to  the  advancing  life  of 
childhood  from  the  quiet,  defined  seclusion  of 
the  home-world,  to  the  great,  undistinguishing. 
all-absorbing  glare  of  the  wide  world-life,  is  a 
fitting  termination,  admirably  concealing,  but 
clearly  suggesting  a  moral  lesson.  There  are  al- 
most as  many  beauties  as  there  are  lines  iu  the 
poem,  and  all  so  naturally  linked  together,  that 
it  would  mar  its  harmony  and  completeness  to 
make  extracts :  we  must  quote  it  entire. 

THE  BROOKLET. 
A  linlr  farther  on,  there  is  n  brook 
Where  the  breeze  Ympr.r*  idly.    Thr  high  trees 
Have  roofed  it  with  their  crowding  limbs  and  leaven, 
So  that  the  sun  drinks  not  from  it*  sweet  fount, 
And  the  shade  cools  it.    You  may  hoar  it  now, 
A  low,  faint  beating,  an,  upon  the  leaves 
That  lie  benmth  its  rapid?,  it  descends, 
In  a  fine  ihowery  rnin,  that  keeps  one  tunc, 
And  'tis  a  sweet  one,  still  of  constancy. 

Beside  its  bunks,  thro'  the  whole  live  long  day, 
Ere  yet  I  noted  much  the  speed  of  time, 
And  knew  bun  but  in  sougs  and  ballud-books, 
Nor  cared  to  know  him  better,  1  have  lain  ; 
With  thought  unchid  by  harsher  din  than  came 
From  the  quick  thrush,  that,  gliding  through  thecopse, 
Hurried  above  me  ;  or  the  timid  fawn 
That  came  down  to  the  brooklet's  edge  to  drink, 
And  sauntered  through  its  shade,  cropping  ibe  grans, 
Even  where  1  lay, — having  a  quiet  mood, 
And  not  disturbing,  while  surveying  mine. 

Thou  smil'st — and  on  thy  lip  a  straying  thought 
Says  I  have  trifled— calls  my  hours  misspent. 
And  looks  a  solemn  warning!    A  true  thought, — 
And  so  my  errant  mood  were  well  rebuked  ! — 
Yet  there  was  pleasant  sadness  that  became 
Meetly  the  gentle  heart  nnd  pliant  sense, 
In  that  same  idlesse — gazing  on  that  brook 
So  pebbly  and  so  clear,— prattling  away, 
Like  a  young  child,  all  thoughtless,  till  it  goes 
From  shadow  into  sunlight,  and  ia  lost. 

The  next  poem — *'  Autumn  Twilight" — is  one 
of  the  happiest  iu  the  whole  collection,  and  is 
indeed  a  choice  gem  of  English  poetry.  We 
doubt  if  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  verse, 
there  can  be  found  any  dozen  and  a  half  lines 
more  perfectly  musical  in  rhythmical  structure 
than  the  following  with  which  the  poem  opens: 


[Mat, 


There  is  a  soil  har.c  hanging  on  yon  hill 
Tinged  with  a  purple  light.    How  beautiful, 
And  yet  how  cold !   'Tis  the  first  robe  put  on 
By  sad  October.   Well  may  be  repine, 
His  dowry  is  decay  :— decay  though  bright, 
And  desolate,  though  bounteous.   The  sweet  green, 
The  summer  flush  of  love,— the  golden  bloom, 
That  came  with  flow'rs  in  April — oil  are  gone. 
The  green  is  pallid ;— the  warm,  virgin  flush, 
Thut  was  a  maiden  glory  on  the  cheek 
And  in  the  eye  of  summer,  shrinks  nway, 
To  gather  on  the  hill-tops  ; — wooing  in  vain. 
The  last  embrace  to  sorrowful  twilight  given. 
By  the  down-vanishing  sun  : — and  the  sweet  airs 
Wail  heavily  through  the  branches,  while  the  leaves, 
Saddest  of  mourners !  flung  on  summer's  grave, 
Lament  her  in  the  silence  of  true  grief! 

Both  of  these  poems  have  boon  retouched 
and  enlarged  in  the  volume  containing  the  "Cas- 
sique  of  Accahee.'*  "  The  Brooklet"  is  enriched 
with  additional  pictures,  which  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty  and  effect.  The  "Autumn  Twilight"  in 
its  second  form,  contains  addilioual  lines,  which 
wo  should  ho  sorry  to  have  lost.  In  any  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Sitnms'  poems  we  should  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  choose  the  later  recension  of  the 
former  poem  for  insertion ;  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  first  seventeen  lines  of  "  Autumn 
Twilight"  given  separately,  as  they  originally 
stand,  and  the  whole  of  the  poem  iusertcd,  also, 
as  it  is  given  iu  its  more  recent  form. 

"The  Young  Mother"  is  another  finely  drawn 
picture,  of  tenderness  and  grace.  There  is  one 
blemish  in  it, — the  fourth  line, — which  the  author 
will  doubtless  correct  (it  needs  hut  a  single  touch 
of  his  pencil,)  should  he  ever  re-publish  the 
sketch.  But  how  natural  and  truthful  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage, — one  of  those  simple,  familiar 
scenes  ever  recurring,  never  losing  their  univer- 
sal i  merest: 

^—  And  while  it  slept,  the  tears 
Of  the  sweet  mother  fell  upon  its  cheek — 
Tears,  such  as  fall  from  April  skies,  and  bring 
The  sunlight  after.   They  were  tears  of  joy ; 
And  the  true  heart  of  that  young  mother  then 
Grew  lighter,  and  she  sang  unconsciously, 
The  silliest  ballad  song  that  ever  yet 
Subdued  the  nursery's  voices,  and  brought  sleep 
To  fold  her  Sabbath  wings  above  its  couch. 

The  truth  that  our  moral  changes  are  pro- 
jected upon  the  Nature  which  surrounds  us,  and 
that  we  thus  subjectively  represent  the  same  ex- 
ternal phenomena,  under  aspects  varied  only  by 
our  own  internal  changes ; — a  truth  well  enough 
known,  but  too  little  regarded  in  all  of  its  bear- 
ings upon  our  conduct  and  happiness,— is  thus 
tersely  expressed  in  another  poem,  the  whole  of 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  thought  and  feeling 
iu  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time,  highly  lucid 
aud  poetical  language : 
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 —Thus,  our  change, 

Brings  a  worse  change  on  nature.   8he  will  bloom, 
To  bless  a  kindred  spirit ;  but  she  flies 
The  home  that  yields  no  worship.   She  is  seen 
Through  the  sweet  medium  of  our  sympathies, 
And  has  no  Ufa  beside. 

The  influence  of  Nature,  voiceful  in  solitude 
to  the  understanding  ear,  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
from  the  poem  entiUed  "  Mental  Solitude :» 

That  is  no  desert,  where  the  heart  is  free 
To  its  own  spirit-worship  ; — where  the  soul, 
Untainted  by  the  breath  of  busy  life, 
Converses  with  the  elements,  and  grows 
To  a  familiar  notion  of  the  skies, 
Which  are  its  portion.   That  is  liberty ! 
And  the  sweet  quiet  of  the  waving  woods, 
The  solemn  song  of  ocean — the  blue  skies, 
That  hang  like  canopies  above  the  plain, 
And  lend  their  richest  hues  to  the  fresh  flow'rs 
That  carpet  its  broad  bosom,— axo  most  full 
Of  solace  and  the  sweetest  company  ! 
I  love  those  teeming  worlds, — their  voiceless  woodsi 
So  full  of  truest  teaching.   God  is  there, 
Walking  beside  me,  as,  in  elder  times, 
He  walked  beside  the  shepherds,  and  gave  ear 
To  the  first  whispered  doubts  of  early  thought, 
And  prompted  it  aright.   Such  wilds  to  me 
Seem  full  of  friends  and  teachers.   In  the  trees. 
The  ncver-ceasiog  billows,  winds  and  leaves, 
Feathered  and  finny  tribes, — all  that  I  see, 
All  that  1  hearand  fancy ,— I  have  friends, 
That  soothe  my  heart  to  meekness,  lift  my  soul 
To  loftiest  hope,  and,  to  my  toiling  mind, 
Impart  just  thoughts  and  safest  principles. 
They  have  a  language  I  can  understand, 
When  man  is  voiceless,  or  with  vexing  words 
Offends  my  judgment.   They  have  melodies 
That  soothe  my  heart  to  peace,  even  as  the  dame 
Soothes  her  young  infant  with  a  song  of  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning  for  the  older  ear, 
And  mock  the  seeming  wise. 

We  have  been  beguiled  into  making  a  longer 
quotation  than  we  bad  designed,  and  can  only 
add  a  single  word  about  this  poem,  to  mark  the 
fine  metaphor  occurring  in  it— 

*  making  fetters  of  the  folding  thoughts. 
That  crush  into  my  heart,  and  canker  there." 

44 The  Edge  of  the  Swamp"  is  a  thoroughly 
Southern  picture  with  its  tropical-like  peculiari- 
ties. And  we  admire  the  contrast  so  well  intro- 
duced by  the  alighting  of  the  butterfly, 

u  that  travelling  all  day,  has  counted  climes 
Only  by  Bowers,"- 

npon  the  cayman's  brow  :  a  little  incident  which 
only  a  familiar  observer  of  Nature  would  have 
thought  of.  and  only  a  poet  have  seized  for  his 
picture. 

In  "  Night  Watching,"  the  fine  personification 
of  Night  with  her  clear  shield,  is  inferior  to  few 
of  the  countless  things  poets  have  forever  been 
uttering  about  the  eternal  moon : 


In  vain  I  look  upon  the  pensive  night, 
That  hangs  her  silver  crescent  in  the  sky, 
Gather'd  on  fleecy  folds,  that  edge  the  blue 
Of  her  vast,  wild,  pavilion'd  canopy, 
And  wears  it,  as  a  warrior  docs  his  shield, 
Unstained  by  dark  device,  or  mortal  dint, 
And  pure  and  spotless  as  a  vestal's  heart, 
Upon  the  hour  ahe  gives  herself  to  God ! 

To  which  may  he  well  added  the  following 
from  "  Evening  at  Sea,"  a  poem  iu  the  last  vol- 
ume of  our  rubric : 

But  anon 

Comes  forth  the  maiden  Moon, — her  sickle  bent 
For  service  in  these  fields;  a  glorious  blade 
Of  silver,  that  subdues  them  at  a  stroke. 
Leaving  the  keen  reflection  of  iu  edge, 
On  every  heaving  hillock  as  she  goes! 
How  rare  the  hush  that  follows  T   Not  a  wave 
Lifts  its  rebellious  head ;  but  lawn'd  in  light, 
Subdues  itself,  most  willing,  to  the  embrace 
Of  that  perfecting  beauty  which  makes  all 
Her  tribute  objects  precious,  though  obscure! 
How  su  dden  sinks  the  wind,  that,  but  awhile, 
Took  a  capricious  play  upon  its  vans. 
And  shook  our  streamers  out.   The  heavenly  things 
Seem  brooding  o'er  our  path ;  the  great  abyss, 
Of  deep  andsky,flush'd  with  intelligent  forms. 
The  herd  of  eyes,  the  numerous  flocking  stars. 
Gazing  in  wonder  on  the  serene  march. 

And  we  can  not  omit,  from  "  Night  Watch- 
ing," the  following  description  of  the  creeping 
in  of  the  star-light : 

And  now  a  silvery  train  is  drawn  afar, 
Like  a  faint  thread  upon  the  utmost  vcrgo 
Of  the  dun  sky — as  if  it  would  unite 
The  earth  I  wake  on,  and  the  heaven  I  watch. 

We  can  not  help  turning  back  for  a  single 
moment  to  "Aleutal  Solitude,"  to  recall  an 
image  of  which  this  general  subject  of  evening 
reminds  us,  where,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the 
expression,  it  is  Shakspearianly  said, 

"  ere  the  dark 

What  specks  so  stilly  the  gray  twilight's  wing, 
With  many  colors  sweetly  intermixt." 

Nor  can  we  more  appropriately  than  here, 
quote  the  magnificent  Hues  from  *♦  Forest  Rev- 
erie by  Starlight,"  in  the  last  volume  of  our  ru- 
bric ; 

 1  will  forth 

And  gaxe  upon  the  stars— the  uncounted  stars- 
Holding  high  watch  in  Heaven.   *  *  * 

 There's  no  change 

In  all  their  virgin  glory.   Clouds  that  roll, 
And  congregate  in  the  azure  doeps  of  heaven, 
In  wild  debate  and  darkness,  pass  away, 
Leaving  them  bright  in  the  same  beauty  still, 
Defying,  in  the  progress  of  the  years, 
All  chuuge  ;  and  rUntg  ever  from  the  night, 
III  soft  and  dewy  splendor  as  at  first, 
When,  golden  foot-prints  of  the  Eternal  steps. 
They  paved  the  walks  of  heaven,  and  grew  to  eyes 
Beckoning  the  feet  of  man. 
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There  is  much  grandeur  in  certain  lines  and 
conceptions  in  the  poem  eutitlod  "  Silence ;" 
some  extracts  we  must  attempt: 

He  U  the  saddest  despot ,  and  his  realm 

la  older  even  than  time,  for  he  was  born, 

And  had  full  sway,  and  all  the  attributes 

Of  moat  unlimited  rule,  ere  time  was  bom, 

And  he  shall  sway,  when,  from  the  tomb  of  time, 

The  universal  consciousness  shall  spring. 

In  which  time  is  not.   'Till  that  dawning  hour, 

No  voice  shall  speak  for  bis  secluded  realm, 

Or  yield  a  tongue  to  that  abundant  life 

That's  now  locked  up  in  shallow— deep  in  groves. 

Pale  groves,  that  sleep  in  mystery  secure. 

Still  guarded  by  oar  fears. 

Tbe  personification  of  the  Despot  following, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  bold  ;— the  effects  of  his 
risiug.— his  finding  utterless  voice,  mysterious 
and  full  of  power, — are  marked  not  only  by 
poetical,  but  original  conception : 

But,  rising  then, 
A  moving  thing  of  wonder  and  of  life, 
Bright  in  the  place  of  the  decaying  sun, 
lie  shall  have  language,  and  his  lips  shall  break 
The  spell  that  seals  them  down.   His  song  shall  wake 
Ten  thousand  songs  beside,  and  then  shall  be 
The  second  birth  of  light.   The  truth  revealed 
Shall  apeak  with  myriad  voices,  yet  cold  ears 
Shall  drink  no  sounds — shall  hear  no  b 
Such  as  are  uttered  from  elaborate  lips 
And  by  the  violent  spirit.   In  bis  sway, 
Tbe  aoul  shall  find  its  happiest  harmonica, 
And,  such  the  symmetry  of  his  perfect  tones, 
Ourdreamea  shall  have  a  life,  and  eyes  shall  drink 
Knowledge  from  other  eyes.    A  worship  now, 
In  this  secluded  forest,  shall  impart 
Dim  shadowinga  of  that  empire,  and  the  light 
That  makes  hia  kingdom.   Hither,  when  I  rove, 
At  twilight,  do  the  glimmerings  lead  me  on, 
And,  in  u  moment's  consciousness,  that  sec  ins 
Moat  like  a  spirit's  whisper,  do  1  feel 
The  embodied  silence,  which  still  beckons  me, 
Till  the  thick  woods  grow  round  me  like  a  wall, 
And  tbe  o'erclosing  trees  become  a  roof, 
>i  my 


From  "  The  Shipwreck,"  we  must  quote  for 
their  striking  force  and  condensation,  a  line  or 
two  from  many: 


-Hope,  that  linger' d  long, 


Flies  shrieking  with  the  winds, — and  down  she  sinks, 
That  shatter'd  barque,  as  one,  who,  long  fatigued 
By  aimless  struggle,  yields  at  lust  to  fete, 
a  •  •  •  • 

God  ;  what  a  cry  was  that!  a  living  death 
Spoke  in  it,  and  the  roaring  winds  grow 
And  cower  in  silence  while  it  pusses  by. 


Tbe  "Inutile  Pursuit"  is  a  fine  rebuke  to  tbe 
low  spirit  of  worldliness  and  utilitarianism,  by  tbe 
Poet,  conscious  of  the  truth  and  significance  of 
bis  vocation,  who 

Like  the  warm  painter,  of  his  own  bright  hues 
Enamored— would  impart  to  things  around, 


The  glories  that  are  growing  in  his  heart, 
And  kindling  up  hia  fancy  into  flame. 

We  can  only  add, 

 Ideal  worlds, 

Where  spirits  of  departed  myriads  roam, 
Are  in  the  poet's  fancy.    He  surveys, 
In  every  leaf,  each  waving  tree  and  bush, 
Wild  ocean,  or  still  brooklet,  rippling  down, 
Through  twigs  aad  bending  osiers,  night  ud  day. 
The  form  of  some  enjoyment— some  true  word, 
From  never  swerving  teachers,  building  np 
The  moral  of  hia  faith  into  a  pile, 
Its  apex  in  the  heavens. 

The  conception  so  spiritedly  embodied  in 
"Tbe  New  Moon,"  may  more  than  excuse  its 
quotation  entire  : 

Bend  thy  bow,  Dian !  shoot  thy  silver  shaft 
Through  the  dark  bosom  of  yon  murky  cloud, 
That  like  a  shroud, 

Hangs  heavy  o'er  the  dwelling  of  sweet  night!" 
And  the  sky  laugh'd, 

Even  aa  I  spake  the  words  ;  and,  in  tbe  west, 
The  columns  of  her  mansion  shone  out  bright! 
A  glory  hung  above  Eve's  visible  brow, 
The  maiden  empress  ! — and  she  glided  forth 
In  beauty,  looking  down  on  the  tranced  earth. 
So  fondly,  that  its  rivulets  below, 
Gushed  out  to  hail  her,  as  if  then  first  bless'd 
With  the  soft  motion  of  their  voiceless  birth— 
A  sudden  hurst  of  brightness  o'er  me  broke — 
The  rugged  crags  of  the  dull  cloud  were  cleft 
By  her  sharp  arrow,  and  the  edges  left, — 
How  sweetly  wounded— silver'd  with  tbe  stroke, 
Thus  making  a  fit  pathway  for  her  march, 
Through  the  blue  arch ! 

But  our  limits  compel  us  to  restrain  our  gladly 
copying  pen,  and  do  little  more  than  allude  to 
the  abuudant  treasures,  which  we  have,  as  yet, 
barely  indicated  as  existing  in  these  volumes. 
"  Tbe  Lost  Pleiad"  has  been  long  and  very  ex* 
tensively  known  and  admired.  Wo  can  do  no 
more  here  than  allude  to  that  peculiarly  happy 
and  pregnant  liue,  in  which 
vigil  of  the  sure  is  told — 


When  tbe 


turn  to  watchers,  i 


d  do  sleep. 

A  kindred  line  occurs  in  the  fine  ballad—"  Tbe 
Story  of  God's  Judgment."  The  murderer  un- 
expectedly confronted  with  an  object  which  re- 
calls his  crime,  when,  pitiless,  he  heeded  not  his 
helpless  and  youthful  victim's  cry  to  the  Omnip- 
otent, All-seeing  Father,  whose  Providence  is 
now  demanding,  as  it  were,  the  blood  of  bis 
child, — the  murderer  in  the  wild  remembrance 
of  the  scene, — in  the  confused  thought  of  the  re- 
lation of  helpless  man  to  God— hears  with  the  ear 
of  conscience  "  the  cryings  of  a  child" : 

—the  murderer's  brain  grew  wild, 
For  still  he  heard  forevcrmore, 

The  cryings  of  a  child. 
Tbe  cryings  of  a  child  be  beard, 
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And  a  voice  of  innocence- 
Then  a  pleading  note,  and  a  prayer  of  doom 
To  the  awful  providence. 

The  story  or  "  Albert  and  Rosalie,"  is  calcu- 
lated to  strike  deep  chords  in  many — maoy 
hearts ;  and  it  is  do  less  valuable  for  its  lesson, 
than  beautiful  and  pathetic  as  a  poem. 

Our  prescribed  limits  are  narrowing,  and  yet 
we  have  given  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  poetry 
which  glows  iu  these  little  volumes.  From  the 
many  beautiful  songs  in  "  Areytos,"  we  can  give 
but  a  specimen.  They  are  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  "troubadour,"  and  will  find,  (as  we 
doubt  not  they  have  found  already,)  many  an 
echo  in  young  and  gentle  hearts.  Here  is  a  beau- 
tiful song,  full  of  music  and  feeling  : 

Awake,  awake,  dear  Lady, 

Why  wouldst  thon  lose  these  hour*, 
When  the  moon  grows  bright  in  the  balmy  east, 

With  hail  of  the  incense  flowers ; 
The  breeze  like  the  spirit-bird  comes  on, 

O'er  the  waves  of  the  drowsy  sea, 
And  a  voice  goes  forth  through  the  air,  that  soon 

Will  glide  into  melody. 
For  thee,  for  thee, 

These  murmurs  rise  and  fall  ;— 
With  me,,with  me, 

On  love  and  thee  they  call  ;— 

Wake  from  the  sleep  that  brings, 

No  rapture  on  its  wings, — 

Wake  to  delight,  mat  bears 
Iu  blessed  tribute  to  tby  heart  in  tears. 

Awnke,  awake,  dear  Lady, 

And  hark  the  passionate  song, 
That,  taught  by  love  in  his  wildest  mood, 

'Neath  thy  lattice  I  now  prolong. 
O !  let  me  not  mourn  a  planet  lost, 

Nor  longer  thus  cold,  delay  to  shine, 
But,  like  a  sweet  slur  to  the  tempest  lost, 
Look  down  on  this  heart  of  mine.. 

For  thee,  for  thee, 
These  tribute  flowers  unfold; 

With  me,  with  me, 
They  murmur,  thou  art  cold ; 
Thine  is  the  crowning  part, 
That  beauty  seeks  from  heart ; 
Thine  the  sweet  boon  to  bless, 
When  passion  first  implores  and  triumphs  through  distress. 

The  troubadour  gives  a  salutary  lesson  to 
wooers  in  the  following: 

Hear  the  tale  of  a  boyish  heart, 

Hear  and  be  wise  when  you  go  to  woo  ; 

Ever  with  boldness  play  your  part, 
Nor  weakly  sigh,  nor  timidly  sue ; — 
Hear  the  tale  of  a  boyish  heart! 

As  I  drew  near  to  my  lady's  bower, 

I  sung  her  a  song  that  might  win  a  flower; 

Song  so  gentle  and  sweet  to  bear, 

It  had  suited  well  in  a  fairy's  ear; 

Lowly  and  soft  at  first  it  rose, 

And  touching  the  sigh  at  its  dying  close. 

Hear  the  tal*  of  a  boyish  heart,— 
Vainly  I  sung  to  my  lady's  ear ; 


A  minstrel  came  with  a  bolder  art, 
And  he  carol'd  in  accent  loud  and  clear- 
But,  no  tale  of  a  boyish  heart! 
His  spirit  was  high  and  his  soul  was  proud, 
His  song  was  eager,  and  wild,  and  loud, — 
And,  O!  methoughl,  how  worse  than  vain, 
The  chorus  strong  and  the  swelling  strain, — 
Song  so  stormy  and  wild  to  hear, 
WiU  never  suit  for  a  lady's  ear. 

Hear  the  tale  of  a  boyish  heart- 
Never  you  sing  in  your  lady's  ear. 
As  if  your  soul  were  about  to  part, 
And  you  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  mortal  fear- 
Tell  the  tale  of  a  manly  heart ! — 
A  maid  is  a  woman  and  not  a  flower, 
And  she  loves  in  her  lover  the  proofs  of  power— 
His  eye  must  be  ardent,  his  spirit  high— 
For  her  the  soft  note  and  the  tender  sigh- 
She  may  be  timid  and  tremulous  still, 
But  he  must  be  one  who  must  have  his  will. 

The  spirited  "Song in  March,"  we  are  tempted 
to  quote : 

Now  are  the  winds  about  us  in  their  glee, 

Tossing  the  slender  tree ; 

Whirling  the  sands  about  his  furious  car, 

March  cometh  from  afar; 

Breaks  the  sealed  magic  of  old  winter's  dreams, 

And  rends  his  glassy  streams ; 

Chafing  with  potent  airs,  he  fiercely  takes, 

Their  fetters  from  the  lakes, 

And,  with  a  power,  by  queenly  Spring  supplied, 

Wakens  the  slumbering  tide. 

With  a  wild  love  he  seeks  young  Summer's  charms , 

And  clasps  her  to  his  arms ; 

Lifting  his  shield  between,  he  drives  away 

Old  Winter  from  his  prey  ;— 

The  ancient  tyrant  whom  he  boldly  braves, 

Goes  howling  to  his  caves ; 

And,  to  his  northern  realm  compelled  to  fly, 

Yields  up  the  victory ; 

Melted  are  all  his  bands,  o'ertbrowa  his  tow'rs, 
And  March  comes  bringing  flow'rs. 

The  Sonnets  entitled  "Grouped  Thoughts/' 
contain  much  that  we  ought,  perhaps,  in  justice 
to  the  author  have  selected  for  quotation  rather 
than  some  of  the  passages  we  have  extracted. ' 
If  this  paper  should  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the  au- 
thor, we  hope  ho  will  forgive  us  this  omission, 
for  the  sake  of  the  opinion  which  we  now  express, 
that  those  Sonnets  will  truly  repay  the  thoughtful 
perusal  of  the  philosophical  mind,  the  deep 
heart,  and  the  cultivated  taste  and  imagination. 
There  are  among  them  some  p(  the  very  best 
specimens  of  the  sonnet  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  is  saying  much,  when  we  con- 
sider how  terse,  condensed,  and  pregnant,  the 
nature  of  the  sonnet  requires  it  to  be,  in  order  to 
win  the  praise  of  excellence.  How  noble  is  the 
following  conception  of  the  majestic  mountains, 
in  one  of  these  sonnets: 

How  calm  the  silent  mountains,  that,  around, 
Bend  their  blue  summits,  as  if  grouped  to  bear 
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Some  high  ambassador  from  foreign  ground, — 
To  hearken,  and,  most  probably,  confound. 

Two  of  the  sonnets,  which  arc  connected,  we 
must  make  room  to  introduce,  fur  the  sake  of  the 
strikingly  beautiful,  and  Platonical  conception, 
which  they  so  originally  and  philosophically 
present: 

The  thought  but  whisper'd,  rUea  up  a  spirit, 

Wing'd  and  from  thence  immortal.  The  sweet  touo, 
Freed  by  thy  skill  from  prisouing  wood  or  stone, 

L>uih  thence,  for  thine,  a  tribute  soul  inherit '. 

When  from  the  genius  speaking  in  thy  mind. 
Thou  hast  evolved  the  godlike  shrine  ar  tower, 

That  moment  does  thy  matchless  art  unbind 
A  spirit  born  for  earth,  and  armed  with  power, 

The  fabric  of  thy  lovo  to  watch  and  keep 
From  utter  desecration.    It  may  fall, 
Thy  structure, — and  its  gray  stones  topple  all, — 

But  he  who  treads  its  portals,  feels  how  deep 

A  presence  is  upon  him,— and  his  word 
Grows  hush'd,  as  if  a  shape,  unseen,  beside  him  heard. 


At  every  whisper  we  endow  with  life 
A  being  of  good  or  evil, — who  must,  thence. 
Allegiance  yield  to  that  intelligence, 

Which,  calling  into  birth,  decreed  the  strife, 
I  Which  he  must  seek  forever!    The  good  thought, 
Is  born  a  blessed  angel,  that  goes  forth, 
In  ministry  of  gladness,  through  the  earth, 

Still  teaching  what  is  love,  by  love  still  taught! 

The  evil  joins  the  numerous  ranks  of  ill, 
And  born  of  curses,  through  the  endless  yearn, 
'Till  Time  shall  be  no  more,  and  human  tears 

Dried  up  in  judgment— must  his  curse  fulfil! 
Dreara'st  thou  of  what  is  blessing  or  uablest. 
Thou  tak'st  a  God  or  Demon  to  thy  breast! 

The  "Caeaique  of  Accabee."  while  beautiful 
and  of  well  sustained  interest  as  a  story,  is,  in 
our  estimation,  also  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  psychological  display  of  the  characters  intro- 
duced. We  can,  however,  ouly  snatch  in  pass- 
ing the  following  beautiful  thought: 

But  soon  a  shadow  rose  shore  his  brow ; 
That  shadow,  born  of  doubt. 
Which  finds  love's  secret  out, 
And,  o'er  its  sunniest  bower,  still  spans  an  arch  of  tears. 

Other  pieces  in  the  volume  are  of  a  still  higher 

character ;  but  only  one  more  extract,  of  a  truly 

lofty  grandeur,  are  we  permitted  to  make,— it  is 

from  "  Heads  of  the  Poets" : 
• 

The  master  of  a  single  instrument, 

But  that  the  Cathedral  Organ,  Milton  sings 

With  drooping  spheres  about  him,  and  his  eye 

Fixed  steadily  upward,  through  its  mortal  cloud 

8eeing  the  glories  of  Eternity ! 

The  sense  of  the  invisible  and  the  true 

Still  present  to  his  soul ;  and  in  his  song, 

The  consciousness  of  duration  through  all  time. 

Of  work  in  each  condition,  and  of  hopes 

Ineffable,  that  well  sustain  through  life, 

Encouraging  through  danger  and  iu  death, 


Cheering,  as  with  a  promise  rich  in  wings! 
A  godlike  voice,  that,  through  cathedral  towers, 
Still  rolls,  prolong'd  in  echoes,  whose  deep  tones 
Seem  born  of  thunder,  that,  subdued  to  music, 
Soothe  when  tbey  startle  most !    A  Prophet  Bard, 
With  utt'rance  equal  to  his  mission  of  power, 
And  harmonics,  that  not  unworthy  heaven, 
Might  well  lift  earth  to  equal  worthiness. 

We  have  given  no  idea  of  the  variety  contained 
in  these  volumes,  both  of  subject  and  versifica- 
tion. Nor  in  seeking  to  do  justice  to  the  Poet, 
have  we  exercised  our  critical  prerogative  of 
fault-Surfing ;  not  because  we  are  such  indis- 
criminate admirers  as  to  be  unable  to  point  out 
inferiorities  amidst  such  a  large  and  varied  col- 
lection of  pieces,  and  even,  we  venture  to  say, 
some  faults  in  passages  which  we  have  quoted  in 
this  article  ;  but  because  the  beauties  aud  the 
poetry  are  infinitely  greater  than  an  occasional 
inaccuracy  or  carelessness  of  expression,  and  es- 
pecially, because  the  world  is  ever  ready  enough 
to  believe  itself  eagle-eyed  in  detecting  faults, 
while  it  is,  alas!  but  too  often  strangely  ditn- 
visioned  to  the  ready  and  generous  perception  of 
contemporary  geuius. 

Hut  we  must  conclude  by  expressing  our  sur- 
prise that  no  edition  of  Mr.  Sitnms*  selected  po- 
ems has  ever  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Southern  publisher,  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject; for  every  triumph  which  he  wins,  i«  au  ac- 
cession to  the  laurels  with  which  the  geuius  aud 
intellect  of  her  sons  have  already  so  nobly 
crowned  the  Land  of  the  South. 


SONNET. 

METASTASIO. 

"  Leggiadra  rota  It  cue  pure  foglie." 

Ah  lovely  rose,  whose  tender  leaves  the  dew, 
At  early  dawn,  with  sparkling  gem-drops  laved, 
And  the  sweet  aumroer  winda  so  gently  waved, 
'Till  each  fair  roseate  tint  still  brighter  grew, 
Now  heaven's  provident  hand  has  claimed  its  due, 
And  bore  thee  hence,  to  thine  immortal  rest ; 
Spoiled  of  the  thorns  that  tore  thy  aching  breast, 
Thy  better  part  shall  spring  forever  new ! 
'Tib  thine  sweet  flower,  now,  never  more,  to  benr, 
The  rains,  the  storms,  the  frost,  the  mocking  glare 
Of  this  unstable,  scornful,  fleeting  earth  ; 
But,  'neath  the  mightier  hand  that  tends  thee  there, 
In  never-fading  peace  thine  ills  have  birth, 
To  bloom  in  beauty,  and  perfume,  forever  fair! 

W. 

Philadelphia. 
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Sketches  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of 
1829-30. 

BT  HVOM  K.  PLEASANTS. 

The  imperfect  sketches  of  a  few  leading  char- 
acters who  figured  in  that  illustrious  hody  which 
framed  the  present  Constitution  of  Virginia,  hav- 
ing met  with  far  more  favor  than  the  writer  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  he  has  heen  induced  to 
continue  them.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  in  dis- 
entombing these  reminiscences  of  a  by-gone  day, 
he  shall  be  careful  to  say  nothing  which  shall 
offend  any  human  being.    When  he  can  find 


upon  the  walls  around  him.  He  must  never  lose 
his  self-possession  for  one  moment,  or  for  one 
moment  cease  to  remember  that  be  is  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  adversary  who  is  always  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  his  slightest  mistake.  He 
must  have  a  quickness  of  thought  resembling  in* 
spiration,  a  promptness  of  decision  like  intuition, 
and  a  readiness  of  speech  nearly  allied  to  impro- 
visation. Such  a  man  was  Charles  James  Pox, 
the  most  powerful  debater,  probably,  that  the 
world  ever  saw.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  his  marvellous  promptitude  in  debate  was 
the  result  of  long  practice ;  that  be  came  into  tbe 
House  of  Commons  determined  to  make  himself 
a  debater;  that  iu  order  to  do  so,  be  spoke  upon 
all  occasions;  that  for  five  years  he  worried  tbe 


nothing  good  to  say  of  a  distinguished  personage.  House  heyood  expression;  but  that  he  finally 
he  will  pass  him  over  in  silence.    There  were  "ucceeded  in  that  wbich  bad  been  tbe  great  aim 


many  persons,  too,  of  distinction,  whom  he  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  bearing  speak,  and  of  whom, 
consequently,  he  can  say  nothing;  for  these 
sketches  are  designed  only  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  what  the  writer  saw  with  his  own  eves. 


of  his  life 

If  the  late  Wat.  B.  Giles  was  not  so  great  a 
debater  as  Fox,  at  least  be  had  uo  superior  iu  the 
Ainericau  Congress  during  his  time,  and  that 
time  embraced  tbe  beat  days  of  Madison,  Bayard, 


and  heard  with  his  own  ears.  If  the  previous  I  Dexter,  aud  a  hundred  others,  who  have  a  right 
career  of  any  person  coining  under  his  notice  be  'to  ue  esteemed  giants  by  us,  who  are  posterity  to 
alluded  to,  it  will  only  be  by  way  of  illustration,  'bom.  There  were  some  who  could  make  an  ar- 
He  will  take  care,  in  the  meantime,  to  bring'  no  'gunaent  as  powerful— there  were  others  who 
living  character  before  the  public,  sympathising  i  could  speak  as  readily,  aud  with  as  little  prepa- 
deeply  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who,  when  tiou — but  there  were  uoue  w  ho  combined  the  two 
told  that  some  person  was  writing  his  biography,  excellencies  iu  so  remarkable  a  degree — none 
said,  with  considerable  agitation,  "I  hope  they  [ who  cou,d  •»  succeaslully  combat  a  new  view  of 
will  let  me  alone  until  I  am  dead." 

Greece  and  Rome  were  both  famed  for  the 
great  orators  to  whom  they  had  given  birth.    In  !°f  the  *ort<  at  'he  very  first  hop  ;  he  bad  uo  oc 


any  question,  sprung  suddeuly 
beat  of  discussion.    He  caught  every  movement 


bis  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  either  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  has  ever 
bad  an  equal,  even  to  this  day.  Prom  tbe  very 
nature  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  spoke,  their 
orations  were  set  speeches,  elaborated  with  the 
utmost  care.  They  addressed  popular  assem- 
blages, for  the  most  part,  aud  their  style  of  speak- 
ing, therefore,  more  nearly  resembles  the  stump 
speaking  of  the  present  day  than  the  eloquence 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  British  Parliament 


casion  to  ask  for  an  adjournment  in  order  to  col- 
lect  bis  ideas.  He  was  ready  for  tbe  debate  tbe 
instaut  the  question  was  sprung  upon  him,  and 
it  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  he  was 
caught  in  a  parliamentary  ambush,  or  had  to 
fight  tbe  regular  forces  of  bis  adversaries  fore- 
warned and  forearmed.  We  have  heard  that  on 
some  occasions,  during  the  administration  of  the 
elder  Adams,  Mr.  Madison  had  prepared  notes 
to  answer  a  great  speech  made  by  some  great 


or  in  our  Congress.  We  doubt  very  much  [  Federal  leader,  but  was  taken  sirk  on  the  night 
whether  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  anv  idea  of!  before  he  was  to  have  replied.  As  it  was  of  the 
what  we  called  a  debater;  of  a  man  who  does' utmost  importance  that  a  reply  should  be  made, 
not  put  his  faith  in  long  preparation,  and  elabo-|he  sent  for  Mr.  Giles,  and  placing  his  notes  in 
rate  set  speaking;  but  who  is  always  ready,  upon '  his  hands  entrusted  the  cause  to  his  care.  His 
tbe  spur  of  the  moment,  to  enter  into  any  debate  'confidence  was  not  misplaced,  fur  with  tbe  little 
which  may  spring  up,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  I  time  allowed  him,  Mr.  G.  madeoue  of  the  ablest 
tendency,  or  what  his  previous  degree  of  intimacy  speeches  which,  at  that  day.  had  ever  beeu  made 
with  the  subject.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Legislative  [  in  either  House  of  Congress, 
bodies  have  given  rise  to  this  character,  and  it  is !  At  tbe  time  of  tbe  Convention,  Mr.  Giles  was 
doubtful  whether  be  can  be  found  auywhere  else,  j  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was,  moreover,  auf- 
If  be  hopes  to  rise  to  tbe  head  of  his  class,  be  .  feting  under  the  effects  of  long  continued  ill  health; 
must  possess  qualities  and  talents  of  a  very  high  j  but  as  it  was  understood  that  his  mind  still  ra- 
and  a  very  peculiar  order.  He  must  be  as  cool  taiued  its  elasticity,  and  his  energy  was  alto- 
and  as  calm,  upon  all  occasions,  as  the  pictures 1  gether  unimpaired  by  bis  sufferings,  bis  old 
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•tituents  of  the  Amelia  District  resolved  once 
more  to  trust  their  rights  in  his  hands.  We  re- 
collect to  have  heard  him  'peak  but  once  during 
the  session  of  the  Convention,  hut  we  could  very 
well  conceive  that  in  his  palmy  days  he  must  have 
been  a  host  in  himself.  It  was  in  tbe  great  de- 
bate to  which  we  have  more  than  once  alluded, 
and  which,  as  we  never  heard  any  thing  like  it. 
we  feel  sometimes  disposed  to  call  the  combat  of 
the  giants;  for  the  smallest  man  engaged  in  the 
conflict  was  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the 
majority  of  great  men  belonging  to  the  present 
era.  His  style  of  speaking  was  very  different 
from  any  thing  we  saw.  even  at  that  day,  and 
evidently  belonged  to  another  period.  He  in- 
dulged in  none  of  the  frantic  gesticulations  with 
which  orators  of  the  present  and  of  a  long  prece- 
ding day,  are  and  were  wont  to  give  force  to  their 
arguments.  He  neither  vociferated  until  he  was 
unintelligible,  nor  grew  hoarse  of  utterance,  nor 
became  red  in  the  face,  nor  sweated  like  a  cart- 
horse iu  the  effort  to  give  birth  to  his  ideas.  His 
manner  resembled  tbat  of  a  man  engaged  in  ear- 
nest conversation — his  tone  was  animated,  as 
his  genius  rose,  but  it  never  became  harsh  or 
boi«terous.  His  words  appeared  to  flow  in  a 
continued,  uninterrupted,  lucid  stream,  strong,  it 
is  true,  but  strong  without  fury — pregnant  with 
thought,  but  full  without  overflowing.  The 
grent  powers  of  his  understanding  were  appa- 
rent, from  the  very  marked  effect  which  he  pro- 
duced upon  the  Convention. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Giles'  mind,  and  his  pe- 
culiar tastes,  qualified  him  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  for  the  part  of  a  great  debater.  Contro- 
versy was  the  very  element  in  which  he  existed. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  private  lile  have  often 
spoken  to  us  of  this  peculiar  trait.    If  his  speech- 
es, in  the  manner  of  their  delivery,  resembled  pri- 
vate conversation,  so  his  conversation  had  very 
much  the  character  of  public  speaking.    He  de- 1 
lighted  to  introduce,  in  the  private  circle,  topics 
of  debate,  which  were,  at  the  time  agitating  the 
country,  and  he  discussed  them  with  all  tbe  en-j 
thusiaam  of  a  veteran  soldier,  fig htiug  over  his  , 
battles  by  the  fire-side.    His  memory  was  a  per- ' 
feci  record  of  all  the  events  which  had  occurred 
from  the  formation  of  tbe  Federal  Constitution;  j 
and  where  prejudice  or  passion,  too  often  tbe  in-  , 
firmity  of  great  minds,  did  not  warp  his  judg-i 
ment,  no  man  was  more  capable  of  illustrating 
them,  by  argument,  by  anecdote,  by  reference  to  [ 
facts,  aud  by  deductions  from  first  principles.. 

There  are  few  names  noon  the  roll  of  that  Con- 1 

I 

vention  which  will  stand  higher  than  his,  when 
Virginia  shall  have  begun  to  make  upberjewels. 

It  was  very  justly  said  by  John  Randolph  that 
|hc  Convention  of  1829-30  was  the  grave  ofj 


many  a  local  reputation.  The 
ous  enough.  The  people  turned  out  en  masse 
every  where,  and  sent  their  ablest  men  to  repre- 
sent tbem.  Party  animosity  and  party  preferen- 
ces were  buried  for  the  time.  Persons,  who  for 
years  had  been  buried  beneath  tbe  weight  of 
their  obnoxious  federal  politics,  were  once  more 
brought  out  upon  an  arena  from  which  federal 
politics  were  excluded.  Nothing  was  required 
in  the  successful  candidate  but  a  character  for 
integrity  aud  the  acknowledged  possesion  of 
undoubted  talents-  In  this  way  the  State  had 
collected  in  one  body  all  its  best  men.  The 
man.  therefore,  who  had  only  been  great  among 
small  men,  stood  every  chance  of  being  small 
among  great  men.  Nothing  but  talent  of  a  high 
order  could  make  a  reputation  in  that  illustrious 
body,  or  secure  one  already  made.  It  was  the 
last  place  in  the  world  for  mediocrity  to  show 
off,  and  the  small  man  who  attempted  it  was  as 
unwise  as  the  knight  of  doubtful  prowess,  who, 
iu  order  to  acquire  lasting  renown,  should  have 
enlisted  among  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne. 
Let  him  do  what  be  might  he  was  sure  to  find 
his  match,  aud  more  than  his  match,  in  those 
around  him.  What  might  have  immortalized 
him  on  a  less  memorable  field  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed there. 

Among  those  who  came  off  with  fame  not  only 
undiminished,  but  even  greatly  euhanced,  was 
Philip  P.  Barbour.  This  distinguished  gentle- 
man may  indeed  claim  to  rank  among  tbe  very 
highest  of  those  who  made  tbat  Convention 
so  illustrious.  He  came  to  it  with  a  repu- 
tation established  by  loug  experience  in  Con- 
gress, where  he  had  stood  among  tbe  highest  of 
those  great  speakers  who  gave  a  tone  and  vigor 
to  the  debates  of  that  body  in  the  times  that  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  war  of  1812.  Hi* 
strength  was  well  understood  in  the  Convention, 
fur  hit*  career  had  been  so  long  national,  that  it 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  all.  When,  iu  couse- 
quence  of  the  inability  of  the  illustrious  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  first  chosen  as  President  of 
the  body  on  account  of  the  feebleness  natural  to 
his  great  age.  to  preside  over  its  deliberations, 
he  declined  to  serve  any  longer  in  that  capacity, 
Mr.  B.  was  chosen  in  bis  place.  The  Conven- 
tion had  bad  au  opportunity  to  estimate  his  ta- 
leuts  at  their  true  value,  for  he  had  spoken  on 
one  or  two  of  the  questions  which  were  before 
it.  He  bad,  moreover,  presided  over  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  was  well  known  to  possess  every  requisite 
necessary  to  a  presiding  officer. 

Logical  acuteness  was  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  B.'s  mind,  and  it  was  tbat  which 
prevailed  throughout  every  speech  which  be 
ever  made  in  Congress,  in  the  Convention,  oral 
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No  man  could  reason  from  premies  to 
conclusion  with  more  unerring  certainty,  or  was 
less  liable  to  be  diverted  from  his  path  by  the 
chicanery  of  an  adversary.    The  view  which  he 
took  of  a  subject  was  never  very  broad,  but  it 
was  always  strong,  and  he  maintained  it  withau 
ability  corresponding  with  its  natural  strength. 
He  waa  a  most  formidable  adversary  in  argument, 
as  we  have  heard  from  those  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  estimating  his  powers.    If  there 
was  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  material  of 
his  pultlic  speeches,  it  may  he  said  to  have  con- 
sisted in  an  inveterate  habit  of  refining.  The 
peculiar  structure  of  his  mind,  and  the  skill  which 
long  habit  had  imparted,  in  handling  tbeweapou 
of  logic,  no  doubt  led  him  into  this  error.  From 
indulging  in  it  too  freely,  be  sometimes  took  what 
the  law-books  call    a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference/' and  wandering  through  all  the  mazes 
of  met* physics,  lost  himself  and  bis  hearers, 
in  a  cloud  of  abstractions.    In  the  Convention, 
however,  his  speeches  bore  none  of  these  cbar- 
acterietice.    Tbey  were  pithy,  concentrated,  and 
to  the  purpose.    Few  men  of  Mr.  Barbour's  day, 
and  not  a  great  many  since,  possessed  so  great  a 
capacity  for  labor,  which  after  all,  is  the  true  sc 
cret  of  greatness.    No  task,  however  herculean, 
staggered  or  discouraged  him.    He  took  bold  of 
it  with  a  willingness  that  indicated  rather  a  plea- 
sure in  labour.    He  never  thought  of  failing. 
As  a  judge  he  was  remarkable  for  the  prompt 
ness  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  decided  questions  of 
the  most  complex  character.    This  arose  as  much 
from  natural  acuteness  as  from  the  state  of  pre 
paration  in  which  his  habits  of  close  application 
always  left  him. 

In  his  day,  while  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Barbour 
scarcely  met  with  a  rival,  in  his  own  portion  of 
the  State.  Even  now.  bis  forensic  efforts  are 
remembered,  and  spoken  of  with  admiration,  in 
all  that  region  of  country.  In  Congress,  the 
greatest  effort  which  he  ever  made  was  bisspeech 
against  the  tariff  in  1824.  The  Washington  pa- 
pers of  that  day  pronouueed  it  one  of  the  ablest 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  Congress,  and  that  it 
deserved  this  high  praise  there  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion. Such  moreover,  must  have  beeu  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Clay,  the  great  father  of  the  bill,  for 
be  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  it  especially, 
and  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  celebrated 
speech  upon  the  American  system. 

Surely  in  recalling  these  great  names,  we  may 
say,  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  u  there  were  gi- 
ants in  those  days." 

We  have  observed  that  all  great  singers  keep 
themselves  in  constant  practice,  doubtless,  lest 
As  voiee  should  lose  its  elasticity  for  the  want 


of  exercise,  and  no  great  actor  ventures  before 
an  audience  without  having  first  gone  through  a 
rehearsal.  To  neither  of  these  classes  is  habit 
of  more  importance  than  it  is  to  that  of  public 
speakers.  The  strongest  raiud  loses  its  elastici- 
ty, for  want  of  exercise,  as  certainly  as  machinery 
of  any  description  grows  rusty  from  long  neglect 
and  disuse.  When  Mr.  Calhoun  returned  to 
the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  years,  we  have  beard  it  said  that  those 
who  had  knowu  him  in  former  days  were  much 
disappointed  at  the  exhibition  which  be  made. 
His  mind  had  lost  none  of  its  original  power, 
but  the  habit  of  thinking  upon  his  legs  had  esca- 
ped, and  it  required  several  efforts  before  be 
could  recover  it.  True,  he  found  it  at  last,  and 
surpassed  all  that  be  had  been  iu. former  days, 
but  there  are  few  who  would  have  had  the  perse- 
verance necessary  to  success  iu  such  an  attempt. 

This  want  of  the  habit  of  public  speaking  was 
very  conspicuous  in  several  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  Mr.  Mow  an  n.  It  is  well  known  that  be  was 
never  a  very  eloqueut  speaker;  but  in  former 
days  his  speeches  were  said  to  be  rein  ark  a  bio  for 
plain  common  sense,  expressed  in  clear  and  in* 
telligible  language.  He  had  entirely  lost  this,  no 
doubt  from  long  disuse,  before  he  came  to  ihe 
Convention.  His  ideas  appeared  to  be  confu- 
sed, his  delivery  awkward,  bis  manner  perplexed, 
and  bis  whole  demeanor  that  of  a  man  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnitude  of  his  subject.  To 
have  judged  from  his  speeches  on  the  floor,  one 
might  very  well  have  supposed  that  he  had  no 
clear  perceptions  upon  any  subject,  and  that  he 
had  not  mastered  the  particular  one  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  for  the  time  being. 

Yet  those  who  know  the  history  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, are  well  aware  that  such  was  not  the  char- 
acter of  his  mind.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
action;  hesaw  his  way  clearly  in  every  difficulty, 
political  or  diplomatic,  and  though  he  might  not 
be  able  to  point  it  out  to  others,  he  never  lost  it 
himself.  Iu  tbis  respect  he  resembled  the  Eng- 
lish statesman  Castlereagh.  who,  if  the  account 
of  Lord  Brougham  is  to  be  credited,  was  the 
least  luminous  of  all  speakers  that  ever  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  formed  a  perfect 
contrast  to  his  great  rival  and  enemy.  Canning, 
who  was  the  most  polished  of  speakers,  the  moat 
attic  of  wits,  the  most  entertaining  of  raconteur!. 
Yet  when  the  time  for  action  came,  the  master* 
spirit  developed  itself  at  once  in  Castlereagh 
He  managed  the  helm  with  the  bolduess  of  a 
pilot  who  delighted  in  the  excitement  of  tempest 
and  danger,  while  his  more  eloquent  adversary, 
if  left  to  himself  in  the  hour  of  peril,  would  soon 
have  run  the  vessel  on  a  shoal,  or  have  caused 
her  to  fouuder  at  sen.   The  i 
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educated  in  the  highest  reverence  for  Canning's 
name,  need  only  read  the  Garwood  publications 
to  be  convinced  of  his  total  inefficiency  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  may  learn  bow  near  he  came 
to  neutralizing  the  great  ahilitiea  and  splendid 
fortunes,  even  of  Wellington,  io  the  Peninsula 
campaigns.  He  was  in  fact  a  far  more  danger- 
ous enemy  to  that  great  General  than  Soult  or 
Massena,  and  it  required  the  full  exercise  of  all 
bis  talents,  backed  by  the  strong  common  sense 
of  Castlereagh,  to  escape  from  the  formidab) 


The  influence  which  early  association  with  ex- 
ternal objects  may  insensibly  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  individuals,  in  giving  to  them  the  pecu- 
liar biaa  wbicb  they  maintain  through  life,  is  a 
subject  well  worth  the  attention  of  philosophers. 
The  youth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  familiar  with 
the  wild  scenes  which  he  transferred  from  his 
memory  to  his  novels,  as  a  painter  sketches  to 
the  life  the  landscape  which  lies  before  him.  The 
genius  of  Burns  was  kindled  by  the  homely 
scenes  of  rural  bappioess  amid  which  he  had 
difficulties  in  which  the  man  of  rhetoric  involved  been  horn  and  reared.    The  tender  rears  of 


him  and  the  cause  he  was  sent  to  uphold.  From 
this  the  world  might  learn,  if  it  would  learn  any 
thing  from  the  experience  of  the  past  that  the 
best  talkers  are  not  always  the  best  statesmen, 
and  that  to  make  a  speech,  which  shall  carry  a 
deliberative  body  by  acclamation,  ia  one  thing  : 
to  conduct  a  great  war  to  a  successful  issue  is 
another,  and  a  very  different  one. 

Fortunately  for  this  country.  James  Madison 
seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  this  dis- 
tinction :  for  in  the  darkest  crisis  of  the  war  of 
J812.  after  the  Capitol  had  been  burned,  he  dis- 
missed from  his  councils  Armstrong,  the  unrival- 
led political  satirist,  and  the  most  indifferent  of 
War  Secretaries,  to  make  room  for  James  Mon- 
■  man  who  dealt  not  in  figures  of  speech. 


Byron  were  passed  amidst  the  wild  scenes  which 
abound  in  the  Northern  portion  of  the  British 
Isles,  or  io  sight  of  that  ocean  which  lie  apos- 
trophised in  a  language  resembling  inspiration, 
ami  the  play  of  whose  wild  waters  were  to  bim 
always  intensely  exciting.  How  far  these  early 
associations  may  have  assisted  to  give  tone  to 
the  writings  of  these  extraordinary  men  of  ge- 
nius, whether  the  natural  turn  of  their  minds  led 
them  to  worship  the  features  of  nature,  whether 
that  turn  was  created  by  accidental  association, 
or  whether  both  may  not  have  had  their  action 
and  re-action  in  forming  characters  so  full  of  po- 
etry and  romance,  are  questions  upon  wbicb  we 
feel  no  disposition  to  enter.  We  see  the  tree  and 
its  fruits  in  full  perfection.  While  we  enjoy  the 
and  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  flowers  of  beauty  aud  the  taste,  we  are  contented  to  let 


rhetoric,  but  who  knew  bow  to  raise  an  army,  to 
keep  it  iu  the  field,  and  to  provide  for  its  being 
well  commanded.  Wits  laughed  at  his  public  pa- 
pers, and  Congressmen  made  themselves  merry 
at  the  expense  of  bis  sentences.  He  said  noth- 
ing. He  was  like  old  Suwarrow,  at  the  siege  of 
Ismail,  when  the  regimental  wags  laughed  at 
bim  for  drilling  bis  recruits  to  chance  certain  posts 
dressed  up  with  flowing  robes  and  turbans,  like 


them  pass  without  curiously  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

AmonK  the  most  emiuent  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  the  great  Western  orator,  Philip  Dod- 
dridge. The  early  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
had  been  passed  in  what  was  at  tbat  day  the 


,  but  be  took  the  city.' 


Mr.  Monroe  made  no  answer,  but  be  provided 
an  army  which  swept  every  thing  before  it.  He 
knew  men  well,  and  he  rarely  failed  to  make  a 
good  selection.  Under  his  auspices  the  country 
recovered  from  its  humiliation,  and  New  Orleans 
soon  followed. 

Though  no  orator.  Mr.  M.  was,  nevertheless, 
listened  to  with  great  respect  in  the  Convention. 
And  he  was  entitled  to  be  thos  listened  to.  He 


Great  H'ut.  Some  of  the  grandest  scenes  of 
Nature — the  lofty  mouutain — the  precipitous  tor- 
j  rent — the  primeval  magnificence  of  an  unbroken 
forest — were  the  familiar  acquaintances  of  bis 
childhood.  What  effect  they  may  have  had  upon 
the  mind  of  a  highly  educated  boy,  of  uncom- 
mon genius,  and  of  ao  imagination  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  every  manifestation  of  the  vast  aud 
sublime,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  his 
eloquence  always  appeared  to  us  of  a  different 
character  from  that  of  any  other  man  we  have 
heard  speak.  There  was  a  freshness  about  it, 
wbicb  indicated  an  early  habit  of  self  depen- 
dence, not  to  be  found  associated  with  minds  that 
had  grown  to  maturity,  like  the  foot  of  the  Chi- 
nese child,  shackled  aud  stunted  by  the  boudsof 


filled  the  highest  offices,  had  been  twice ;  custom.    He  evidently  thought  for  himself,  and 


elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
conducted  one  of  the  most  successful  adminis- 
trations tbe  couotry  had  ever  known.  In  spite 
of  his  embarrassed  manner,  aud  awkward  de- 
livery, these  facts  denoted  bim  to  be  no  ordinary 
and  his  fame  had  already  been  placed  be- 
the  reach  of  accident. 


the  habit  of  thus  thiuking  gave  a  breadth  to  bis 
views,  aud  a  boldness  to  his  language,  which 
sometimes  startled  the  tamer  deuizeu  of  the  city. 
He  had  lived  to  see  the  wild  luxuriance  of  Na- 
ture in  his  own  region  supplanted  by  tbe  softer 
beauties  of  cultivation:  tbe  wilderness  had  given 
place  to  the  well-tilled  field,  or  tbe 
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town;  the  garden  had  been  made  to  blossom 
like  the  rose;  aod  his  own  intellect,  progressing 
with  the  region  in  which  it  bad  been  fostered, 
had  received  all  tbe  advantages  of  culture,  with- 
out losing  the  grand,  original  landmarks, by  which 
it  had  been  so  eminently  distinguished. 

Mr.  Doddridge  has  been  called,  perhaps  with 
too  little  reflection,  the  Patrick  Henry  of  West- 
ern Virginia.  We  say  with  too  little  reflection ; 
for  if  half  that  is  said  of  Patrick  Henry  be  true, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  world  ever,  it  is  certain 
that  Virginia  never,  saw  either  his  equal  or  bis 
like.  But  there  were  in  these  two  extraordinary 
men  many  points  of  resemblance.  Each  may 
claim  for  himself  tbe  title  accorded  to  one  of  them, 
that  of  the  forest-born  Demosthenes.*'  Each 
had  matured  in  solitude  tbe  fruit  of  those  reflec- 
tions, the  germ  of  which  bad  been  planted  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Each  drew  bis  inspi- 
ration from  that  source  which  the  favorite  of  Na- 
ture never  6nde  exhausted.  In  knowledge  of 
men,  and  of  tbe  means  of  reaching  their  hearts, 
tbe  great  Eastern  orator  remains,  and  must  ever 
remain,  without  an  equal,  at  least  among  those 
who  profess  the  art  of  which  be  was  tbe  master. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Doddridge  was  like 
bis,  an  imitation  of  no  man.  It  was  derived 
only  from  his  own  mind,  and  it  ceased  with  him. 
Like  Patrick  Henry,  he  remains  alike  inimitable 
and  unimitated. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  with  all  its 
impetuosity,  was  remarkable  for  its  classical  pu- 
rity. He  violated  no  rule  of  grammar  or  of  phi- 
lology, in  giving  vent  to  his  powerful  and  impas- 
sioned thoughts.  No  rhetorician  could  find  the 
•lightest  flaw,  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  in 
the  texture  of  bis  imagery,  the  congruity  of  his 
figure*,  or  the  consistency  of  bis  argument.  The 
stream  of  his  eloquence  resembled  one  of  his 
native  mountain  torrents— small  in  tbe  begin- 
ning— gathering  volume  as  it  progresses— sweep- 
ing all  obstacles  before  it  as  it  rolls  along — but  as 
clear  and  as  transparent,  in  tbe  full  majesty  of 
its  irresistible  strength,  as  the  crystal  fountain  in 
wbicb  it  had  its  origin.  We  have  never  seen  any 
person  who  bad  words  more  entirely  at  command, 
or  whose  words  were  more  iudissolubly  wedded 
to  tbe  meaning  they  were  designed  to  convey. 
We  have  never  thought  of  bis  style  of  speaking* 
within  the  last  few  years,  without  being  irresisti- 
bly reminded  of  tbe  distinction  which  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  most  candid  and  least  envious  of 
men,  drew  between  his  own  oratory  and  that  of 
bis  great  rival.  "  /,"  said  he,  "  can  always  find  a 
word ;  but  Pitt  always  finds  the  word.'*  So  it  was 
with  Mr.  Doddridge.  He  always  used  the  word — 
tho  very  word,  which  of  all  others  was  best  suited 
to  tbe  occasion,  and  he  picked  it  up  without  tbe 
•lightest  embarrassment,  or  tho  most  momentary 


hesitation.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  the 
large  majority  of  our  orators,  who.  as  a  class  were 
aptly  described  by  tbe  celebrated  Gen.  Black- 
burn in  a  figure  which,  though  applied  by  him  to 
an  individual,  admits  of  a  very  wide  application. 
"The  gentleman,"  be  said,  reminds  me  of  a 
carpenter,  who  has  all  bis  tools  spread  before 
him  ;  but  with  a  strange  ignorance  of  bis  trade, 
when  be  wishes  to  bore  a  hole  be  catches  op  a 
broad-axe." 

There  was  no  man  in  all  that  Convention 
whose  great  mental  and  moral  qualities,  in  spite 
of  a  single  weakness,  which  greatly  impaired  his 
usefulness,  more  thoroughly  commauded  the  res- 
pect of  friend  and  foe.  On  one  occasion,  (we 
have  been  told,  for  we  were  not  present.)  they 
drew  fortb  an  eloquent  encomium  from  John  Ran- 
dolph, with  all  his  genius,  the  least  tolerant  of 
men.  In  spite  of  the  exasperation  which  existed 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  State,  (and  it 
at  one  time  mounted  so  high  that  separation  was 
openly  spoken  of.)  be  retained  the  respect,  and, 
it  is  believed,  even  the  regard  of  all.  His  heart 
was  in  the  right  place,  and  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  noble  intellect  with  which  God 
had  endowed  him.  It  is  so  rare  a  thing  to  behold 
great  mental  endowments  united  with  high  moral 
worth,  that  the  most  bigoted  of  mankind  are 
compelled  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  whose  per- 
son ihcy  are  found. 

The  West  has  great  cause  to  he  proud  of  Philip 
Doddridgo.  He  was  a  child  of  their  own  rais- 
ing— a  specimen,  and  a  noble  one,  of  the  West- 
ern man  in  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
that  can  be  attained  by  high  moral  and  iutellec- 
tual  culture  bestowed  upon  great  natural  abilities. 
Next  to  Chapman  Johusou,  be  was  the  ablest  of 
of  all  their  champions,  and  we  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  he  was  inferior  to  him.  He  possessed 
certain  intellectual  properties  which  that  great 
man  did  not  pretend  to,  while  be  was  scarcely 
inferior  in  those  by  which  he  was  most  eminently 
distinguished.  He  found  bis  true  place  among 
the  intellectual  giants  with  which  tbe  Conven- 
tion brought  him  in  contact,  and  the  excitement 
of  his  position  was  so  pleasing,  that  we  have 
heard  some  of  bis  friends  say  they  bad  never 
known  his  spirits  so  elastic,  his  countenance  so 
auimated,  or  his  mind  so  cheerful  and  contented ; 
another  proof,  if  any  farther  were  wanting,  that 
intellectual  pleasures,  white  they  are  the  most 
ennobling,  are  likewise  enjoyed  with  tbe  keenest 
relish  of  all  others  whatsoever. 

Along  with  the  large  majority  of  those  great 
meu  who,  on  whichsoever  side  of  the  question 
they  were  arrayed,  supported  tbe  reputation  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Doddridge  has  been  gathered  to 
bis  father*.    Scarcely  twenty -one  years  have 
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since  they  were  all  arnoug  us, 
of  them  are  left ! 


and  now 


Few  men  came  to  the  Convention  with  a  higher 
reputation  than  General  Robert  B.TATLoa,  and 
had  he  continued  his  services,  there  are.  in  all 
probability,  few  who  would  have  left  it  with  hon- 
ors more  justly  deserved.  His  position  at  the 
bar  had  long  been  among  the  highest.  He  was 
the  acknowledged  rival  of  Leigh,  Johnson  and 
Stauard,  and  if  either  of  these  great  jurists  had 
the  advantage  of  him  in  any  particular,  it  was 
so  light  as  hardly  to  he  perceptible. 

Geoeral  Taylor,  in  addition  to  his  great  ad 
vantages  of  taleot  and  reputation,  had  another 
advantage  to  which  few  of  his  compeers  could 
lay  claim.  Belonging  to  the  old  Federal  party, 
be  bad  been  warmly,  and  upon  priuciple,  opposed 
to  the  war  of  1812.  Yet  no  sooner  was  the  die 
cast  than  bis  opposition  ceased  at  once.  From 
that  moment  be  only  thought  of  tbe  mode  in 
which  he  could  render  his  country  the  greatest 
•mount  of  service.  He  had  been  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  troops  at  Norfolk,  and  during  the  whole 
of  his  service  in  that  capacity,  be  manifested  the 
zeal,  the  intelligence,  and  the  activity  that  dis- 
tinguish the  able  commander. 

Gen.  Taylor  was  remarkable  for  his  grace- 
ful manner,  and  tbe  finished  style  of  his  public 
speeches.  His  person  was  eminently  fine,  and 
in  his  public  speeches,  be  knew  bow  to  set  it  off 
to  tbe  best  advantage.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  bim,  in  connexion  with  tbe  late  excellent,  but 
eccentric  and  fastidious  Merritt  Robinson,  which 
proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  humor,  and  some- 
what addicted  to  fun.  Dining  with  that  gentle- 
nan,  who,  among  other  peculiarities,  was  noted 
for  a  disposition  to  play  upon  words,  be  chanced 
to  sit  next  to  him,  while  another  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Taylor  sat  upon  the  other  side.  Mr. 
R.  immediately  began  to  complain  of  bis  unfortu- 
nate position,  being  placed  between  two  Toy- 
tor*.  The  General  retorted  that  he  thought  the 
Taylors  far  more  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  they 
bad  only  one  goo$e  between  them. 

Gen.  Taylor  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Conven- 
tion iu  consequence  of  instructions  from  his  con- 
stituents which  he  could  not  conscientiously  obey, 
in  a  very  short  time  after  he  took  it.  Conse- 
quently we  are  unable  to  say  as  much  of  bim  as 
we  have  said  of  some  others.  We  can  say,  how 
ever,  that  be  was  in  every  respect  a  noble  speci- 
men of  old  Virginia.  In  person,  in  manner,  and 
in  intellect,  be  would  have  been  an  honor  to  her 
in  her  brightest  and  palmiest  days.  In  honor, 
in  courage,  and  in  humanity,  be  was  a  credit  not 
only  to  her  but  the  human  species.  Alas  that  so 
few  are  left  like  tbe  men  of  that  golden  period  of 


These  sketches  commenced  with  Jonn  Ran- 
dolph, and  as  he  was.  in  all  respects,  the  most 
remarkable,  and  in  many  the  most  important  per- 
sonage of  that  assembly,  we  see  no  good  reason 
wby  they  should  not  end  as  they  began. 

Many  persons,  knowing  Mr.  Randolph  only 
by  bis  published  speeches,  and  never  having  eS- 
joyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  or  seeing  bint 
in  debate,  have  expressed  to  ns  their  astonish- 
ment at  tbe  prominent  position  assigned  him  by 
us.  Indeed,  were  tbe  judgment  formed  from 
these  alooe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
tbe  extraordinary  influence  which  all  who  re- 
member tbe  times  will  bear  us  out  io  asseroog, 
that  he  exerted  in  that  body.  It  was  our  own 
opinion,  before  we  saw  him  io  the  Convention, 
that  he  had  been  vastly  overrated,  for  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  we  never  saw  any 
thing  in  his  previously  puMished  orations  which 
struck  us  as  indicative  of  extraordinary  power* 
of  oratory.  Tbe  late  Mr.  Wickham,  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  lamented  Thos.  Miller,  of 
Powhatan,  upon  tbe  question  of  Mr.  R.'s  ability 
to  argue  (a  question  which  we  have  heard  de- 
bated with  infinite  warmth  in  our  younger  days) 
decided  it  in  a  very  few  words.  *4  If,"  said  that 
accomplished  and  most  fastidious  critic,  who 
certainly  understood  the  exact  vnlue  of  words 
and  sentences  as  well  as  any  philologist  of  bis 
day,  "the  enemies  of  Mr.  Randolph  mean  to  say 
that  he  cannot,  or  at  least  doe*  not.  build  up  an 
argument  brick  by  brick  as  an  architect  puts  op 
a  bouse,  they  are  probably  correct.  Rut,  as  tbe 
object  of  all  argument  is  to  carry  apoiot,snda* 
be  must  be  considered  tbe  ablest  reasoner  who 
makes  the  most  decided  impression,  be  must  b* 
a  very  rash  man  who  should  refuse  to  accord  to 
Mr.  R.  reasoning  powers  of  a  very  high  order." 
If  this  view  be  correct,  few  men  who  have  ever 
lived  have  surpassed  Mr.  Randolph  as  a  reasoner. 
No  man,  certainly,  saw  the  bearing  of  any  sub- 
ject with  more  quickness,  or  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions with  a  certainty  more  nearly  resembling  in- 
tuition. This  faculty,  indeed,  was  tbe  subject  of 
wonder,  and  of  commeut,  among  his  contempora- 
ries as  long  as  he  lived.  Since  then  the  end  of  all 
argument  is  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  and  since 
he  arrived  at  the  same  polut  by  a  shorter  road, 
we  see  not  the  advantage  of  those  who  took  tbe 
more  circuitous  route,  so  far  as  the  individual 
judgment  of  the  speakers  was  concerned.  Tbe 
most  important  part  of  tbe  whole  matter,  un- 
doubtedly, was  the  carrying  along  of  the  bearers, 
whom  it  was  sought  to  bring  to  tbe  same  conclu- 
sion. And  here,  it  most  be  admitted,  that  tbe 
brilliant  illustrations  employed  by  Mr.  R.  were 
far  better  calculated  to  enlist  tbe  attention,  and 
even  to  couvince  the  judgment,  than  tbe  labored 
logic  of  bis  more  formal  contemporaries.    A  sin- 
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gle  observation  frequently  upset  from  the  very 
foundation,  an  entire  structure,  formed  of  the  most 
undisputed  syllogisms  that  any  system  of  logic 
could  afford.  A  single  ludicrous  remark  sufficed 
to  expose  a  forma]  logician  to  so  much  ridicule 
that  his  premises  and  conclusions,  though  as  le- 
gitimate as  truth  itself,  fell  at  once  into  contempt. 
By  every  one  of  these  master-strokes,  Mr.  R. 
advanced  the  object  he  bad  in  view.  There  are 
formalists,  no  doubt,  who  would  scorn  any  but 
the  regular  means  of  carrying  the  strong  fortress 
of  a  regularly  built  argument,  as  there  are  pa- 
tients who  had  rather  be  killed  by  a  doctor  with 
a  diploma  in  his  pocket,  than  cured  by  a  Thom- 
souian.  Such  persons  will  never  admire  Mr. 
Randolph's  method  of  conducting  a  discussion, 
or  admit  that  the  many  Parliamentary  victories 
which  be  gained  were  legitimate.  They  are  like 
the  old  Austrian  officer,  who  complained  that 
Bonaparte  had  eutirely  destroyed  thescienco  or 
war.  by  fighting  a  battle  every  day  for  a  week  at 
a  time,  instead  of  taking  one  good  fight  accord- 
ing to  rule,  and  then  resting  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaign.  If  such  meu  were  military  engineers 
they  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  exploit  of  I 
Rooke,  who,  with  a  few  English  sailors,  surpri-' 
aed  Gibraltar  and  got  into  it  before  the  etiemy 
was  aware  of  his  presence,  instead  of  taking  it 
by  regular  approaches,  forgetting  that  under  such 
circumstances  its  strength  was  sufficient  to  have 
defied  the  united  artillery  of  the  world.  It  is 
enough  for  the  credit  of  Mr.  Randolph  to  koow. 
that  the  most  powerful  arguments  gave  way  be- 
fore bis  attacks,  and  whether  bis  approaches  were 
made  according  to  rule  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
•mall  moment  to  any  one  but  the  rigid  and  in- 
corrigible formalist.  His  method  of  argumenta- 
tion, however,  tells  upon  his  posthumous  fame, 
for  his  speeches,  however  well  reported,  convey 
no  idea  of  the  effect  they  produced  upon  delivery. 

If,  along  with  very  many  others,  we  were  dis- 
posed to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  thai  criti- 
cism which  assigned  to  Mr.  Randolph  a  high 
place  as  a  man  of  genius,  the  observations  which 
we  were  enabled  to  make  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Convention,  were  well  calculated  to  dispel 
every  shadow  of  doubt.  That  man  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  man  who  can,  at  will,  control  the 
tniods  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated  for  a 
•  jtiven  object.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  there  be  any  stronger  evidence  of  intel- 
lectual power.  No  man  who  watched  the  pro 
ceedings  of  that  Convention  could  fail  to  observe 
the  very  extraordinary  influence  which  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph exercised  overall  its  members,  friends  as 
well  as  foes,  though  in  very  opposite  directions. 
The  greatest  men  iu  the  whole  State— men  whose 
names  were  spread  as  widely  as  the  limits  of  the 
Union— men  who  would  have  been  distinguished 


in  any  assembly  of  the  world — were  members  of 
that  Convention.  To  say  that  Mr.  Randolph 
controlled  the  large  majority  of  those  who  com- 
posed his  own  party,  as  absolutely  as  the  moon 
regulates  the  motions  of  the  tide,  were  to  use  a 
figure  scarcely  too  bold  for  the  occasion.  The 
boldest  and  most  impassioned  speakers,  in  the 
loftiest  flights  of  their  oratory,  turned  their  eyes 
to  watch  his  approving  nod.  and  seemed  to  catch 
inspiration  from  his  recognition.  He  was  like  the 
musical  Director,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  or- 
chestra. The  players  and  the  instruments  seem 
to  obey  the  slightest  motion  of  his  hand.  He 
gives  the  signal  for  those  on  his  right,  and  in- 
stantly a  strain  of  the  most  delightful  music  en- 
sues ;  he  motions  to  his  left,  and  the  horns  and 
clarionets  take  it  up,  where  it  has  been  left  by 
the  violins  and  flutes.  He  makes  a  rapid  per- 
pendicular movement,  and  a  loud  crash,  the  uni- 
ted thunder  of  the  entire  orchestra,  ensues.  He  • 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  all  the  harmonies,  and 
so  was  Mr.  Randolph.  It  mutt  be  recollected 
too.  that  the  persons  over  whose  movement*  he 
exercised  such  undisguised  control,  were  not 
mere  sycophants  or  tools  in  his  band.  They 
were  high-spirited  gentlemen — men  of  talents  and 
acquirements— the  very  flower  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. They  yielded  the  supremacy,  not  from  any 
selfish  fenr  or  puerile  admiration,  but,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us,  from  the  s*une  impulse  that  enables 
men  in  time  of  difficulty  to  discover  and  to  place 
at  their  head  the  master  spirit  amon*  them.  It 
was  the  magical  influence  which  the  master  mind 
never  f  tils  to  exercise  upou  all  others,  h  iwever 
strong,  that  come  witbiu  the  sphere  of  its  at- 
traction. 

We  would  defy  any  man,  (were  Mr.  Randolph 
now  alive  and  in  his  prime)  to  go  to  hear  him 
speak,  with  the  intention  of  creatiug  a  disturb- 
ance and  preventing  him  from  being  heard,  and 
to  stick  to  bis  resolution.  His  tall,  gaunt  figure, 
and  unearthly  appearance,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  instantly  attracted  all  attention,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  make  a  noise.  Thus  much 
gained,  h?  had  but  to  open  bis  mouth  to  rivet  at- 
tention upon  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  di- 
version. We  have  often  beard  persons  attempt 
to  imitate  bis  voice,  but  we  have  never  known, 
any  one  to  succeed,  for  it  was,  iu  fact,  inimita- 
ble. We  know  not  how  the  opera  people  would 
class  it,  for  we  doubt  whether  any  of  them  ever 
heard  any  thing  like  it.  It  was  higher  than  that 
of  men  generally,  yet  it  did  not  in  the  least  par- 
take of  that  harsh  quality  which  is  generally 
found  associated  with  a  higher  voice  in  persons 
of  the  sterner  sex.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  as 
soft,  as  rich,  and  as  delicious,  as  the  most  mel- 
lifluous tones  of  Jenny  Lind,  when  she  pours 
her  whole  soul  into  one  of  her  breathing 
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die*.  Of  court©  we  speak  of  him  only  as  we 
saw  him  iu  the  Convention,  for  we  never  tan 
him  in  any  other  deliberative  body,  aud  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  be  was  more  bimsell 
while  here,  than  he  had  been  elsewhere,  for 
years.  It  has  been  said  that  in  his  unhappy  mo- 
ments in  Congress,  while  laboring  under  6ts  of 
violent  exasperation,  his  voice  became  dry  and 
harsh  in  the  extreme.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  this,  as  fur  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
was  never  the  case  in  the  Convention.  He 
usually  spoke  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  his 
left  band  resting  on  his  cane,  and  bis  right  em- 
ployed in  giving  emphasis  to  bis  words.  Each 
sentence,  nay,  each  word,  seemed  to  be  thorough- 
ly weighed  before  be  gave  utterance  to  it,  aud  it 
was  pronounced  so  distinctly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  it.  We  once  saw  a  beautiful 
band-writing,  so  distinct  that  it  could  be  read  as 
easily  as  print,  which  possessed  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  having  a  full  stop  after  every  word. 
We  have  often  thought  there  was  some  analogy 
between  it  and  Mr.  Randolph's  style  of  speaking, 
as  it  presented  itself  to  our  observation  in  the 
Convention.  He  was  not  contented  with  ma- 
king you  understand  the  general  meaning  of  a 
sentence ;  he  made  you  remark  every  particular 
word  that  composed  it,  with  as  much  clearness 
as  though  ho  meant  to  speak  th.it  one  word  aud 
no  other. 

Mr.  R.'s  eyes  exceeded  in  brightness  and  pen- 
etration any  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  human  head. 
They  absolutely  blazed  when  kindled  by  the  ex- 
citemeut  of  debate.  It  was  his  custom  to  em- 
ploy very  little  gesticulation,  his  fore  finger  being 
used  almost  entirely  for  purposes  of  that  sort. 
Wheu  answering  an  argument,  he  would  some- 
times turn  away  from  the  occupant  of  the  Chair 
aud  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
replying  for  several  seconds,  without  uttering;  a 
word.  If  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  the  per- 
son thus  becoming  the  subject  of  his  gaze  was 
wont  to  feel  any  thing  but  comfortable  under  the 
scrutiny.  The  man  was  literally  petrified  who 
encountered  bis  glance,  like  him  who  fixed  his 
eves  upon  the  bead  of  the  Gorgon.  Of  all 
the  persons  of  whom  we  have  read  in  his- 
tory, Voltaire  alone  seems  to  have  possessed 
eyes  of  equal  brilliancy,  and  though  he  would 
have  shuddered  to  have  been  compared  with  the 
great  French  wit.  he  possessed  another  faculty, 
in  common  with  him,  and  in  almost  an  equal 
degree,  though  he  manifested  it  with  his  tongue, 
while  the  Gaul  gave  evidence  of  it  in  his  wri- 
tings. We  allude  to  the  power  of  converting 
into  ridicule  or  rendering  utterly  odious  every 
thing  and  every  body  that  did  not  exactly  suit 
his  fancy.  This  terrible  gift,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, he  exercised  without  mercy,  and 


frequently  without  discrimination.  Its  uncon- 
trolled indulgence  often  made  enemies  of  those 
who  were  most  disposed  to  admire  his  marvel- 
lous endow ruents,  and  doubt  It**  added  much  to 
the  bitterness  of  a  very  unhappy  existence:  for 
it  is  a  rule,  admitting  of  not  a  single  exception, 
that  those  who  possess  the  power  of  sarcasm  in 
the  highest  degree  are  most  sensitive  to  its  ap- 
plication when  they  themselves  become  its  sub- 
jects. Yet  there  were  few  men  who  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  soothe  and  flatter,  when  flattery  and 
cart-sees  became  necessary  to  success.  Indeed, 
the  very  rarity  with  which  anything  pleasing 
came  from  such  a  quarter,  rendered  it  doubly 
agreeable  wheu  it  did  come,  as  the  honey  of 
Hamson's  riddle  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  sweeter  from  having  come  out  of  the  carcass 
of  a  lion.  Those  who  remember  his  approving 
smiles,  his  nodi  of  approbation,  and  the  habit 
which  be  had,  in  the  Convention,  of  standing 
half  bent  when  one  of  his  favourite  lieutenant! 
was  speaking,  stretching  out  his  neck  and  pulling 
down  the  corner  of  bis  ear  with  his  fore  finger, 
as  if  to  drink  in  every  word  of  a  golden  dis- 
course, frequently  uttering  some  monosyllable  at 
the  same  time,  expressive  of  admiration,  will 
understand  perfectly  what  we  mean. 

We  never  bad  any  acquaintance  with  John 
Randolph,  and,  from  all  we  have  heard,  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  rate  bis  social  qualities 
very  high ;  yet.  when  bis  corpse  was  brought  to 
the  Powhatan  House,  on  its  way  to  its  last  rest- 
ing place,  and  we  among  others  attended  while 
the  burial  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
read,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  mau  bad 
gone  dowu  to  the  clods  of  the  valley,  the  like  of 
whom  Virginia  would  never  look  upon  again. 


LINES. 

What  U  he  charged  with?  What  his  crime f 
Marry!  the  worst— poverty.— Old  Play. 

Oh !  fold  how  it  bows  the  human  mind, 

How  it  tetters  the  hnman  soul 
How  everything  of  human  kind 

Seems  inudc  foritu  control ! 
And  Poverty— 'tis  a  Upas  tree 

And  bitter  the  fruits  that  grow 
On  iu  sombre  boughs — well  may  they  be, 

Iu  roou  are  watered  by 


Oh!  I  looked  upon  one  in  the  pride  of  youth 

Whose  heart  was  beating  high 
That  heart  a  synonym*  of  truth, 

The  truth  that  spoke  from  his  eye. 
And  I  saw  a  maiden  as  fair  as  dawn 

And  tendernndgcntleand  true,  * 
And  her  heart  wu  a*  blithe  as  a  bird's  at 

And  purs  as  the  morning  dew. 
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When  I  heard  him  breath  his  noble  love, 

And  1  heard  her  trembling  *igb, 
And  I  saw  ber  (urn  like  a  fluttered  dove 

Io  her  lover's  arms  to  lie. 
She  pillowed  her  head  upon  his  breast, 

And  be  calmed  her  maiden  fears, 
And  he  sweetly  soothed  her  into  rest, 

And  be  kissed  away  her  tears. 

Oh  ?  happy  the  youth,  and  happy  the  maid, 

Good  angels  smiled  to  see 
Bach  joy  on  earth,  and  good  men  prayed 

Such  joy  might  always  be. 

Then  a  cloud  came  over  the  blessed  sun 

And  a  wailing  sound  was  beard, 
And  tbe  leaves  were  withering  one  by  one,— 

And  hushed  was  the  song  of  the  bird. 
I  looked,  and  lo !  a  serpent  dire 

Drew  near  the  gentle  pair, 
His  fangs  were  gold— his  crest  was  fire, 

And  he  poisoned  all  the  air. 

In  the  maiden's  breast  I  saw  him  creep 

And  bury  bis  fangs  of  gold 
In  her  virgin  heart — and  I  saw  her  weep 

And  writhe  in  hb  venomed  fold. 
In  the  maiden's  ear  I  heard  hiin  hiss, 

And  1  heard  her  feeble  moan, 
And  the  lips  where  lingered  her  lover's  kise 

Grew  pale  and  cold  as  stone. 

"  My  name  is  Mammon,"  tbe  serpent  cried, 

**  This  world  is  all  my  throne ; 
And  you  shall  share  it  as  my  bride, 

I  hive  come  to  claim  mine  own." 
Then  her  pulse  did  case  and  her  bright  eye  close 

And  she  uttered  a  wailing  cry, 
And  sank  to  earth  like  a  withered  rose 

When  the  Autumn  blast  sweeps  by. 

A  rami  s. 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  late 
He  wooes  his  simple  dearie  ; 
Tbe  silly  bogles  wealth  and  state 
Can  never  make  (hem  eerie. 
O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have 
life's  dearest  bands  untwining; 
O  why  sae  sweet  a  dower  as  love 
Depend  on  fortune's  sbiniug. 

[Burns. 

As  a.  large  debt  which  Mr.  Williams  had  con- 
tracted, for  the  payment  of  which  Mr.  Selden 
was  responsible,  would  shortly  be  due,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
its  settlement.  Charles  was  summoned  to  the 
family  council.  Arthur  declared  that  Reginald 
ought  to  consider  their  reverses  as  a  real  blessing, 
for  they  had  waked  him  up  wide  for  tbe  first 
time  for  many  years  ;  and  then  he  said  too,  it 

Vol.  XVII-39 


was  a  positive  treat  to  listen  to  Virginia's  plana 
for  retrenchment,  and  to  see  her  trying  to  put 
them  in  practice.  The  necessity  for  exertion 
that  had  arisen,  was  likewise,  Arthur  said,  a 
God -send  to  himself,  as  it  would  develope  his 
energies,  which  he  felt  to  be  fully  sufficient  to  re- 
deem the  fortunes  of  fifty  families.  But  though 
Arthur  affected  to  treat  the  matter  so  lightly,  he 
was  not  without  his  share  of  disturbance  at  these 
changes  in  his  prospects,  he  felt  sure  that  Mary 
reciprocated  bis  attachment,  but  without  a  pro- 
fession, without  an  iudependent  fortune,  it  was  no 
rime  to  tell  his  love ;  not  that  he  feared  any  mis- 
construction as  to  his  motives  from  Mary,  hut 
pride,  generosity,  a  doubt  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  ap- 
probation, alike  forbade  him,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  endeavor  to  win  from  Mary  an 
avowal  that  his  affection  was  returned. 

Though  Mr.  Selden's  fortune  was  ample,  be 
had  very  little  money  at  command,  as  his  pro- 
perty consisted  almost  wholly  of  land  and  ne- 
groes, and  as  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  money 
io  a  short  time,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
pose of  a  tract  of  land,  as  neither  his  conscience 
nor  his  feelings  would  permit  him  to  sell  his  ne- 
grf.es.  unless  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so. 
After  much  deliberation  it  was  determined  to  sell 
a  valuable  tract,  called  the  Cedar  Creek  estate, 
and  to  move  the  negroes  who  lived  on  this  planta- 
tion to  some  binds  in  the  west,  which  Mr.  Selden 
had  purchased  many  years  before,  at  a  very  low 
price,  but  which  were  still  uncleared  and  unset- 
tled. Arthur  offered  to  lead  tbe  expedition,  to 
superintend  the  settlement,  aud  remain  with 
them,  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  family,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  negroes  required  it. 

But  the  idea  of  giving  Arthur  up  to  this  wild 
and  solitary  life,  for  years,  iu  the  very  spring  time 
of  existence,  was  too  painful  to  he  thought  of, 
if  any  otheretpedientcould  be  suggested.  After 
much  deliberation,  and  various  plaus  mooted  and 
abandoned,  Charles  proposed  that  he  should  visit 
adistantrelative.aMr.  Thomas  Selden,  who  lived 
at  about  fifty  miles  distance  from  Sherwood,  ex- 
plaiu  to  him  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and  see 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  associate  himself  with 
Arthur  in  this  expedition,  and  to  locate  himself 
permanently  on  these  lands,  for  a  fair  share  of  tho 
profits.  Mr.  Thomas  Selden  was  a  worthy  and 
intelligent  man,  but  he  was  one  of  those  individ- 
uals to  whom  life  has  been  a  regular  struggle 
almost  frcm  its  commencement.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  leaving 
a  numerous  family,  and  an  estate  heavily  encum- 
bered w  it h  debt.  Education  for  the  children 
was  out  of  the  question,  except  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  defective  kind,  the  schools  in  the  coun- 
try were  few,  and  of  tbe  most  miserable  sort, 
tbe  teacher  generally  proposing  to  give  no  other 
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instruction  than  reading,  writing  nn<l  ihe  first  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  sometimes  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar. As  Thomas  Selden  was  the  eldest  son,  he 
assumed  as  soon  as  poasiMe  all  ihe  family  carea 
and  responsibilities,  which  devolve  upon  the 
head  of  a  house,  and  worked  hard  In  endeavor 
to  obtain  for  hia  younger  brothers  more  advan- 
tages than  he  had  himself  enjoyed.  Hut  all  hi* 
efforts  were  not  sufficient  to  place  tSe  family  in 
a  state  beyond  that  of  very  moderate  indepen- 
dence, and  after  his  mother's  death,  his  share  of 
the  property  waa  just  enough  to  give  him  a  start 
in  life.  He  made  a  love  match  early  in  life,  a 
step  of  which  he  never  repented,  although  the 
necessity  for  exertion  was  continually  increasing, 
from  the  demands  of  a  continually  increasing 
family,  yet  hia  wife  was  so  truly  i  helpma'e.  that 
he  whs  never  tempted  to  repine  at  any  difficul- 
ties, in  which  ahe  took  so  large  a  share  with  so 
much  affection  and  cheerfulness.  One  of  his 
brothers,  too,  died  a  few  years  after  hia  marriage, 
leaving  a  young  family  almost  entirely  destitute, 
as  his  habits  had  always  been  improvident:  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Seidell  increased  his  exertions,  to 
endeavor  to  supply  their  necessities-  In  these 
worthy  endeavors,  he  bad  often  received  aid 
from  Mr.  Selden  of  Sherwood,  not  only  in  wise 
and  kind  counsels,  but  by  valuable  presents,  and 
though  the  distance  at  which  the  families  lived, 
and  the  constant  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sei- 
dell's time,  prevented  much  intercourse,  a  very 
friendly  feeling  subsisted  between  them,  accom- 
panied in  the  case  of  Thomas  Seldeo  by  strong 
seiitimcuts  of  gratitude. 

Charles  Seldeo  thought  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  all  parties,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Seldeo  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  locate  himself  upou  these 
Western  acres,  and  superintend  their  clearing 
aud  cultivation  for  a  fair  ahure  of  the  profits,  aud 
a  portion  of  the  land,  though  it  was  resolved  eveu 
in  the  event  of  his  conseut  to  this  proposition, 
that  Arthur  should  accompany  the  expedition, 
aud  remain  for  the  first  year  to  assist  in  making 
the  settlement,  and  also  to  lesaeu  the  reluctance 
of  the  negroes  to  a  removal,  and  give  them  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  dominion  of  anew 
mnster.  This  plan  met  with  Mr.  Seidell's  entire 
approbation,  ami  Charles  set  out  the  next  day  to 
visit  his  cousin,  and  conduct  the  uegotiation  of, 
this  matter  with  him. 

Arthur  felt  now  restless,  uncomfortable,  re- 
strained in  Mary's  presence,  and  found  no  relief 
from  these  seusatious.  but  in  cnutiuual  chauge  of 
place  and  employment,  and  Mary  felt  this  change 
in  his  manner  painfully;  there  were  no  more 
pleasant  walks,  or  rides,  or  social  evening  par- 
ties ;  there  was  always  some  imperative  reason 
that  he  should  go  somewhere,  or  be  employed  in  I 


some  way,  which  prevented  nil  intimate  inter- 
course in  their  domestic  circle. 

Mary  partly  divined  the  real  state  of  Arthnr'a 
feelings,  and  was  wounded  at  the  distrust  of  her, 
which  she  thought  they  implied,  and  yet,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  his  pride  became  him.  and  she 
respected  him  more  highly  for  the  energy  and 
resolution  he  displayed.  Still  she  often  wished 
that  he  was  not  so  much  occupied,  aud  that  he 
might  not  he  able  to  exert  so  much  self  command 
iu  withdrawing  himself  from  her  society  ;  and 
occasional  doubts  aa  to  whether  he  indeed  loved 
her  so  truly  aa  she  once  believed  he  did,  would 
sometimes  obtrude  themselves  painfully,  so  that 
ahe  found  it  iinpoaeible  always  to  preserve  the 
same  manner  towards  Arthur,  which  she  had 
done  hitherto. 

An  evident  change  came  over  both  Arthur  and 
Mary,  which  they  daily  felt  more  painfully,  and 
yet  they  found  it  more  and  more  impossible  to 
resume  a  natural  manner  towards  each  other. 
To  open,  generous  natures  such  as  theirs,  accus- 
tomed to  manifest  the  genuine  feelings  of  their 
hearts,  constraint  is  especially  oppressive,  and 
they  both  felt  it  almost  insupportable. 

Day  after  day  wore  away,  and  Charles,  who 
could  not  be  longer  absent  from  home,  wrote  to 
inform  his  father  of  the  result  of  his  uegotiation 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Selden.  This  gentlemaohad 
not  yet  decided  whether  to  accept  the  proposal, 
but  Charles  hoped  that  he  would  ultimately  de- 
termine on  doing  so,— when  the  decision  was 
made,  Thomas  Selden  would  come  himself  to 
Sherwood  to  acquaint  hia  cousin  with  hia  deter- 
mination. Meantime  all  waa  suspense,  aud  it 
was  impossible  to  resiat  ita  dispiriting  influence. 

After  a  day  in  which  Mary  had  tried  vainly  to 
seem  very  cheerful,  towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing, she  suddenly  remembered  a  volume  of  Dry- 
den's  Works,  in  which  he  had  been  reading  a 
Tew  days  previously,  and  saying  she  was  ashamed 
of  herself  for  having  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
such  a  tale  as  Palemon  and  Arcite,  reading  it  too 
for  the  first  time,  she  went  to  the  library  iu  search 
of  the  book.  She  was  surprised  at  her  entrance 
to  find  Arthur,  whom  she  thought  was  out  of 
1  the  house,  as  had  lately  been  his  wont  at  this 
time  of  the  evening.  He  was  seated  at  a  table, 
with  a  book  before  him,  but  his  eye  was  not  even 
glancing  at  its  contents,  and  there  was  a  thought- 
ful and  even  sad  expression  in  his  countenance, 
such  as  Mary  bad  never  seen  it  wear  before,  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  Mary  started 
a  little  at  seeing  him ;  her  first  impulse  waa  to 
draw  back  as  the  thought  arose  in  her  mind  that 
Arthur  might  suppose  she  had  been  aware  of  his 
presence  there,  but  a  second  thought  determined 
bar  to  proceed  in  the  boldness  of  conscious  iuao* 
'ceuce.    She  turned  to  the  book  shelves,  and 
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began  a  diligent  search  for  the  missing  volume. 

••Ceo  I  asdst  you,  Mary,"  said  Ar.hur  risiug 
and  approaching  her. 

"  Certainly,  you  can,  if  you  will,"  said  Mary, 
forcing  a  smile,  "  but  it  has  always  been  my  ua- 
ture  to  be  somewhat  afraid  of  very  grave  people, 
and  I  could  not  presume  to  interrupt  you,  now- 
a-daya." 

Mary  tried  to  speak  io  a  light  and  playful  tone, 
but  there  was  an  involuntary  accent  of  wouuded 
feeling  and  reproach  in  her  voice,  which  spake 
to  Arthur's  heart. 

"Then,  I  am  to  understand,  that  when  your 
friends  grow  grave,  from  whatever  cause,  you 
give  them  up." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mary,  coloring  deeply, 
"  when  my  friends  grow  grave  from  any  suffi- 
cient cause,  so  far  from  giving  tbem  up,  I  would 
cling  to  tbem  but  the  more  closely,  hut  when  all 
the  l>eet  and  noblest  of  earthly  blessings  are  left 
them,  to  grieve  for  reverses  of  fortunes  is  a  dis- 
creditable weakness.  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pected it  of  you,  Arthur." 

'•  You  know  me  too  well,  Mary,"  said  Arthur, 
looking  eamosily  at  her,  "to  believe  that  1  am 
grieving  for  reverses  of  fortune." 

"  1  see  no  other  cause." 

A  look  more  eloquent  than  words,  was  for 
some  minutes  Arthur's  only  reply,  then  be  said 
gravely,  "  Then  you  do  not  understaud  me  as 
well  as  I  thought  you  did.  Mary." 

"An  embarrassing  pause  ensued,  for  both 
saw  plainly  that  they  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly. Mary,  at  length,  said,  as  calmly  as  she 
could,  "  I  uuderstaud  that  these  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments iuvolve  much  that  must  necessarily 
be  paiuful  to  yourself,  and  your  friends,  such  as 
your  absence,  your  temporary  exile  in  a  wild  and 
lonely  couutry.  but" — aud  here  she  stopped  from 
inability  to  fiuisb  the  sentence  satisfactorily. 

"  But  do  you  not  see  that  they  involve  the  re- 
nunciation of  my  dearest  hopes,"  said  Arthur, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  the  plan  of  conduct 
to  which  be  had  resolved  to  adhere.  •'  Do  you 
not  see,  that  I  ought  not  even  to  wish  you  to 
share  my  fortunes,  were  you  wUliog  to  do  so 
now  ?" 

Mary  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  said  in  a  trem- 
ulous tune.  "  I  certaiuly  do  not  see  in  what  respect 
you  differ  from  your  former  self,  except  that 
higher  qualities  are  developing  in  your  char- 
acter." 

*•  It  would  be  vain  uow  to  affect  reserve,  since 
I  have  been  weak  enough  to  give  expression  to ' 
feelings  which  I  ought  to  have  repressed.  It 
may  he  years  before  I  could  place  you  iu  such  a, 
position  as  I  should  be  willing  to  see  you  occupy,  i 
or  that  your  mother  would  naturally  expect  for. 
yon,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  fetter  you  by 


an  engagement,  to  one  who  baa  nothing  to  offer 
you,  which  is  worthy  of  you,  but  his  whole  heart." 

"  Suppose."  said  Mary,  half  playfully,  half 
bashfully  extending  her  band  towards  Arthur, 
"  I  accept  the  offering,  it  will  cut  short  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  6ue,  and  place  you  in  an  awk- 
ward dilemma," 

Arthur  seized  ber  offered  band  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  "  Do  not.  dearest  Mary,  make  me 
despise  myself,  let  me  at  least  have  the  consola- 
tion of  self-respect,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I 
cao  allow  you  to  bind  yourself  to  me  by  Roy 
promise.  I  sh.ni Id  feel  that  I  acted  dishonorably 
in  doing  so.  For  my  owu  part  I  kuow  that  I 
could  never  love  any  other  than  yourself,  aud  I 
only  ask  you  to  believe  this  " 

"That  is  asking  a  greatdeal." said  Mary,  smi- 
ling, "for  one  who  has  already  loved  so  many." 

"Never,  never/'  said  Arthur,  earnestly,  "you 
have  awakeued  within  me,  Mary,  new  feeiiugs, 
almost  a  new  nature.  It  is  my  dearest  wish  to 
become  worthy  of  you,  although  you  may  never 
be  mine." 

Arthur  spoke  with  so  much  emotion,  that 
Mary  could  no  longer  maiutain  the  tone  of  play- 
fulness she  bad  endeavored  to  assume,  but  re- 
plied with  a  gentle  aud  touching  earnestness, 
which  was  irresistibly  convincing;  "Then,  in 
all  seriousness,  Arthur.  1  can  ouly  reply  in  your 
own  words,  I  know  that  I  could  never  love 
another,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  believe  this." 

"  I  must,  I  do  believe  it;  I  should  be  too  un- 
happy were  I  to  doubt  it,  but  yet,  I  am  paiu- 
fully  conscious  that  my  character  is  unformed, 
that  my  education  is  defective,  that  another  more 
worthy  of  you  may  seek  to  win  your  love ;  should 
this  be  the  case  your  feelings  might  chauge, 
Mary,  and  I  would  not  then  for  any  earthly  con- 
sideration have  you  fettered  by  ties  to  me.  which 
it  would  be  better  for  you  bad  never  existed. 
You  must  consider  yourself  free,  dearest  Mary." 

"Do  not  let  us  afflict  ourselves  with  these 
imaginary  pictures  of  what  never  can  b  ippeti :  in 
the  first  place,  1  shall  not  see  this  exalted  being, 
in  the  next,  even  if  be  loved  me,  1  certainly 
could  never  love  him.  I  do  uot  pretend  to  deny 
that  you  have  faults,  and  I  kuow  that  I  have 
many  myself,  but  I  confidently  expect  that  we 
shall  both  improve;  meantime,  1  must  assure 
you.  that  1  not  only  hope  a  great  deal  from  you, 
but  that  I  am  proud  of  you,  just  as  you  are." 

What  a  radiaut  expression  of  teuderness,  of 
proud  delight  lit  up  Arthur's  face,  as  Mary  ut- 
tered these  words;  she  thought  she  bad  never 
seen  him  look  so  handsome  before.  "Dear 
Mary,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  between  both  bis 
owu,  "these  words  are  worth  years  of  toil,  of 
self-sacrifice,  they  will  come  back  to  me  again 
and  again,  to  cheer  me  during  our  long  separa- 
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tioo.  Yet.  they  only  confirm  me  in  resolving 
not  to  take  advantage  of  your  generous  affection. 
I  need  not  say  how  fervently  I  hope  that  I  may 
one  day  ask  your  band  as  the  most  precious  of 
all  boons,  but  it  will  be  a  free  gift  I  ask,  not  a 
right  I  claim." 

"  I  will  not  insist,"  said  Mary,  with  a  deep 
Mush,  yet  half  smiliog,  ''upon  an  engagement. 
Vows  are  of  no  use  where  there  is  mutual  confi- 
dence and  affection,  and  when  these  feelings  do 
not  exist  they  aro  ouly  fetters." 

At  this  moment  it  appeared  impossible  that 
distrust  could  ever  arise  betweeu  two  such  lovers, 
bright  visions  of  the  future  came  before  them, 
and  they  talked  on  "taking  no  note  of  time"  until 
Mary  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  sunper-bell 
to  an  embarrassing  consciousness,  that  their  con- 
versation hnd  been  prolonged  to  a  length  which 
must  have  excited  observation  and  conjecture  in 
the  family  circle. 


CHAPTEa  XI.IX. 

Fear  no  mow  the  h*at  of  the  nan, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages, 

Thon  thy  world ly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gooe,  aud  ta'cn  thy  wages. 

CymMine. 

But  we  must  leave  the  inhabitants  of  Sher- 
wood for  a  while,  with  all  the  mingled  lights 
and  shadows  of  trials  and  blessings  falling  fast 
upon  them,  and  turn  to  the  humble  abode  of 


never  before  experienced,  and  iu  proportion  as 
earthly  objects  faded  and  receded  from  berview, 
visious  of  that  land,  whose  glories  are  but  dimly 
shadowed  forth,  in  all  that  is  brightest,  fairest, 
dearest  in  this  mortal  life,  arose  before  her. 
There  was  an  earnestness,  often  sublimity,  in  her 
language ;  a  tenderness  in  her  words,  a  touching 
and  celestial  beauty  in  her  looks,  which  im- 
pressed all  who  saw,  and  heard  her,  with  the 
belief  so  well  expressed  by  the  common  phrase, 
"  that  she  was  not  long  for  this  world  !" 

Clara  had  written  to  Dr.  Leiber,  according  to 
promise,  soon  after  Margaret  bad  left  ber,  de- 
scribing the  state  of  ber  health,  as  briefly  and 
simply  as  possible,  but  she  dwelt  with  all  the  fer- 
vor of  her  heart  on  the  change  produced  in  her 
views  and  feelings  since  ber  acquaintance  with 
Margaret  Selden,  who  she  said  had  been  sent  to 
her  by  Heaven,  on  her  goodness  and  kindness, 
and  expressed  her  gratitude  and  affection  for  him- 
self so  tourhingly,  that  it  brought  tears  many 
times  to  the  old  man's  eyes,  which  be  brushed 
away  as  quickly  as  they  arose,  and  glanced  has- 
tily around  to  be  sure  tbere  was  no  witness  of 
bis  weakness. 

Clara  had  twined  herself  around  Dr.  Leiber's 
heart  in  a  manner  perfectly  incomprehensible  to 
himself,  and  he  was  often  surprised  to  find  how 
frequently  his  thoughts  reverted  to  her.  He  had 
found  an  object  upon  which  the  affections  of  a 
naturally  warm  heart  might  centre,  be  had  re- 
solved to  adopt  her  as  his  daughter,  and  often 
pictured  ber  to  himself,  restored  to  health  and 
Cloverdale,  where  the  crushed  flower  was  breath-  [happiness,  enlivening  his  solitary  home  with  her 


ing  out  its  last  earthly  sweetness.  As  the  dark 
days  of  winter  set  in,  with  their  frosts  and  snows, 
Clara  shrank  aud  faded  beneath  their  influence, 
but  no  word  of  complaint  passed  her  lips,  sweet 
and  holy  thoughts  were  her  constant  companions, 
and  with  child  like  piety,  divested  of  all  fear,  she 
gave  her  whole  heart  to  God.  The  dark  and 
mysterious  questions  of  fate,  foreknowledge,  evil, 
which  agitate  and  perplex  so  many  thoughtful 
minds,  and  disturb  the  hearts  even  of  the  faith- 
ful, had  no  influence  over  thp  earnest,  simple, 
unquestioning  faith,  with  which  Clara  rested  on 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Her  soul  could  no 
longer  be  tossed  on  the  changeful  billows  of  hu- 
man opinions,  it  was  anchored  fast  to  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  She  knew  that  her  hopes  were  founded  in 
everlasting  truths  by  the  strength  of  internal  evi- 
dence which  it  was  as  impossible  to  doubt,  as  the 
light  shining  at  noonday.  Argument  might  fail 
to  convince  the  blind  man  that  the  light  of  heaven 
was  shining  around  him.  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible after  his  eyes  were  opened  to  persuade  him 
of  the  contrary  fact.  Clara  saw  and  rejoiced  in 
the  light  of  the  soul,  and  found  in  its  beams  a 
pure  and  beaveuly  serenity,  such  a*  she  had 


sweet  presence,  and  cheering  his  declining  apo 
by  ber  affection.  The  hopes  of  age  are  relin- 
quished with  more  pain  than  those  of  youth,  for 
once  gone,  they  are  not  replaced  by  others  fairer, 
brighter,  so  quickly,  that  the  heart  has  no  time 
to  brood  in  grief  over  their  loss.  The  bloom  of 
winter  once  blighted,  appears  no  more. 

Dr.  Leiber's  hopes  were  greatly  damped  by 
Clara's  letter.  He  would  have  gone  to  visit  ber 
as  soon  as  he  received  it,  but  was  compelled  by 
urgent  professional  engagements  to  remain  for 
some  days  at  his  post.  He  replied  immediately 
to  her  letter,  gave  very  minute  directions  with 
regard  to  her  health,  expressed  his  great  satis- 
faction in  reading  her  account  of  the  altered  state 
of  her  feelings,  and  concluded  by  an  assurance 
that  he  should  visit  ber,  as  soon  as  be  could  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  pressing  duties,  and  so 
exhortation  to  her  to  take  care  of  herself  for  the 
fake  of  one  who  would  gladly  make  ber  his 
daughter,  if  she  could  he  willing  to  take  snch 
a  rough,  uncouth  old  oddity  for  a  father  as  him- 
self. 

•  Clara  shook  her  head,  as  she  read  tbo  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  letter,  aud  tears  rushed  to 
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her  eyes,  for  how  many  sad  and  tender  thoughts 
did  the  name  of  father  conjure  up  to  her  mind. 
"Ah  !  poor,  dear  old  man.  it  is  too  late,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  can  never  live  to  reward  your  good- 
ness." 

Clara  shuddered  now  when  she  remembered 
Augustus.  8he  would  not  for  the  world  have 
renewed  ber  engagement  with  him,  had  it  been 


had  put  away  carefully  in  a  secret  drawer  of  her 
desk,  (she  had  not  looked  at  them  for  many 
weeks.)  and  scarcely  glancing  at  them,  sealed 
them  in  an  envelope,  aud  directed  them  to  Au- 
gustus Vernon.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she 
thought  with  what  emotions  she  had  once  traced 
his  name,  and  with  what  different  feelings  she 
now  wrote  it  for  the  last  time.    Once  she  would 


io  ber  power  to  do  so  ;  she  saw  his  selfishness,  as  soon  have  thought  of  giving  up  her  life  itself, 


his  hard  beartedness,  in  all  their  hideousness; 
and  yet  she  could  not  think  of  the  days  in  wbich 
her  very  soul  seemed  hound  up  in  bis,  with- 
out some  lingering  emotions  of  tenderness.  Yet 
she  believed  she  could  hear  of  his  marriage 
without  pain,  and  had  frequently  thought  of  the 
probability  that  this  event  might  take  place  at 
any  time. 

Few  persons,  however,  feel,  when  an  event 
occurs  in  which  their  feelings  are  much  inter- 
ested, as  they  imagined  they  should  do,  when 
anticipating  it,  as  Clara  found  with  regard  to 
herself,  wheo  the  trial  came.    Mrs.  Hickman 
received  a  letter  from  her  sister  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  millinery  line,  and  as 
receiving  a  letter  was  an  event  which  did  not 
occur  to  her  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  a 
year,  she  considered  it  one  of  importance,  and 
hastened  to  shew  the  letter  to  Clara,  hoping  to 
amuse  and  interest  her.    It  was  filled  with  an 
account  of  the  beautiful  things,  which  the  writer 
had  been  making  up  for  various  brides;  but  she 
•aid  Miss  Gates's  things  were  much  the  most 
beautifulest  of  all.  as  they  ought  to  he,  for  she 
was  as  rich  as  cream,  and  going  to  marry  the 
handsomest  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  people 
said,  Mr.  Augustus  Vernon,  the  girls  were  all 
dying  for  him,  and  every  body  said  he  was  only 
going  to  marry  her  for  her  money,  for  she  was 
no  ways  pretty ;  indeed,  if  she  had  been  a  poor 
girl,  people  would  call  her  ugly- 
Clara  was  herself  surprised  at  the  emotion 
with  which  she  read  these  lines, — it  brought  the 
past  so  vividly  before  her;  her  own  brightest 
youth,  the  pure,  self-sacrificing,  priceless  love 
which  she  had  lavished  upon  Augustus;  the 
concealment  which  she  had  practised  for  bis 
sake,  the  only  concealment  which  she  had  ever 
had  from  her  dear,  kind,  old  father,  and  one 
which  she  could  not  recall  without  inexpressible 
pain;  and  then  that  last  letter,  on  which  she 
could  not  even  now  allow  herself  to  dwell — all — 
all  came  back  with  a  power  wbich  shook  her 
feeble  frame  with  a  fearful  storm  of  emotion. 
Rut  this  state  of  feeling  did  not  last  long;  calmer, 
better  thoughts  came  to  her  aid.  and  a  sentiment 
almost  of  satisfaction  arose  with  the  conviction 
"that  the  last  liuk  was  indeed  broken."  She 
retired  immediately  to  her  apartment,  took  the 
miniature  of  Augustus  and  his  letters  which  she 


as  of  surrendering  these  precious  treasures; 
now  she  laid  them  back  in  the  drawer,  designing 
to  return  them,  without  one  word  of  reproach, 
of  regret,  of  farewell.  She  was  so  well  con- 
vinced that  Augustus  had  no  heart  to  address, 
that  even  bad  he  stood  at  that  moment  before 
her,  she  was  sure  that  she  should  not  have  ut- 
tered one  word  to  him. 

A  few  days  after  this  event.  Dr.  Leiber  arrived 
on  a  visit  for  a  day  or  two  to  Clara.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  so  bright  a  look,  so  sweet  a 
smile,  that  he  did  not  at  6rst  perceive  the  rava- 
ges of  disease  in  her  appearance.  Indeed,  he 
willingly  indulged  the  delusion,  aud  as  he  listen- 
ed to  her,  and  looked  at  her,  meditated  various 
plans  for  her  future  happiness.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  he  saw  but  too  plainly  that  it  bad 
been  a  dream  in  which  he  had  indulged;  he 
could  not  look  at  Clara  without  seeing  that  she 
"  was  wearing  awa'  to  the  land  of  the  leal."  The 
suddeu  gravity  that  overspread  Dr.  Leiber's  face, 
as  he  marked  Clara's  trembling  hand,  pale  cheek, 
and  her  almost  untasted  breakfast,  which  she  en- 
deavored to  seem  to  eat,  did  not  escape  ber  ob- 
servation. She  met  the  sorrowing  glaoce  that 
was  riveted  upon  her,  with  an  answering  look 
of  so  much  affection  and  piry,  that  Dr.  Leiber, 
unable  to  conceal  his  emotion,  pushed  bis  chair 
hastily  from  the  table,  and  mutteriug  something 
about  the  heat  of  the  fire,  walked  to  a  window. 

He  had  iutended  making  many  inquiries  of 
Mrs.  Hickman  with  regard  to  Clara,  but  he  had 
uot  the  heart  to  do  it  now ;  he  felt  that  they  were 
answered. 

About  an  hour  or  two  after  breakfast,  Clara 
sent  to  ask  him  to  come  to  her  apartment,  where 
she  said  tbey  could  talk  com  fort  ah  ly  and  quietly, 
as  she  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  him.  With  a 
heavy  heart,  Dr.  Leiber  obeyed  the  summons. 

Her  countenance  wore  an  air  of  beautiful 
serenity;  it  spoke  of  that  "peace  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,"  of  the 
"still  waters  and  green  pastures,"  in  which  her 
soul  had  found  rest. 

She  motioned  Dr.  Leiber  to  an  arm  chair  be- 
side her,  and  said — 

"  This  has  been  your  chair  for  a  long  time ;  see 
how  nicely  I  have  cushioned  it  for  you;  I  have 
often  wished  you  would  come  to  sit  in  it,  and 
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that  I  could  see  you  sitting  just  here  by  me,  and  .mow  learning  from  Una  simple  child  lessons 
thought  of  all  I  would  say  to  you."  |  which  be  never  afterwards  forgot —he  aaw  an 

Dr.  Leiher  tried  to  smile ;  "  and  I  am  here  at  exemplification  of  "that  perfect  love  which  cast- 
laat,"  be  said,  "ready  to  listen  to  you  all  day  jeth  out  fear,"  spoken  of  by  the  most  spiritual  of 
long,  if  you  please."  ,  sacred  writers,  aud  perceived  how  far  the  pro- 

Clara  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  and  was  mises  of  the  Gospel  exceed  in  richness  and  ful- 
silent  for  a  minute;  so  many  thoughts  and  feel-  neas  the  ordinary  faith  of  believer*,  and  couse- 
ings  crowded  upon  her,  she  knew  not  how  to  quently  their  power  to  realise  them, 
give  them  utterance,  and  she  was  meditating]  "My  dear  child,"  said  Dr.  Leiber,  when 
how  to  softeo,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pain  Clara  paused.  "You  have  taught  me  a  lesson  I 
of  what  she  must  say;  tben  takiug  his  hand  shall  never  forget;  and  your  word*  will  be  a 
gently  within  her  own,  which  looked  almost  comfort  to  me  as  long  as  I  live;  aye,  they  will 


transparent,  as  her  slender,  white  fingers  encir 
cled  bis,  she  said, 

"It  ia  such  a  comfort  to  me.  now,  that  we 
enjoy  the  same  blessed  hopes  and  promises;  this 
will  lessen  so  much  the  pain  of  our  short  sepa- 
ration. If  1  could  live,  I  would  gladly  be  a 
daughter  to  you,  but  you  see  now  yourself,  my 
dear,  kind  friend,  that  this  cannot  be,  yet  indeed, 
I  have  tried  to  get  well,  and  have  followed  your 
advice  exactly." 

"  We  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  my  dear '  remember  that  if  I  was  w rouged.  1  forgave 
child,"  said  Dr.  Leiber,  in  a  sad  toue;  "I  am  from  ray  heart,  and  you  must  do  so  likewise, 
thankful  to  Him  that  you  are  so  well  prepared  I    Dr.  Leiber  took  the  packet  from  her  in  silence, 
for  the  great  change,  which  we  must  all  under-  and  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence, 
go.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  shall  soon  follow  you. 
I  have  wished  aud  prayed  to  see  you  and  Mary 
well  and  happy,  aud  thought  how  much  pleasure  J  will  that  it  mi^ht  be  yours;  but  you  must  go  there 
it  would  give  tne,  my  poor  child,  to  make  you  sometimes  aud  look  at  the  old  elm  tree  I  used  to 


be  with  me  on  my  death  bed.  But,  tell  me,  ia 
there  uotbing  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

A  deep  flush  overspread  Clara's  face  and  neck 
for  a  miuute,  and  she  became  again  suddenly 
very  pale,  but  conquering  her  emotion,  she  took 
from  the  secret  drawer  of  her  desk  a  small  packet, 
and  said,  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  toue  : 

"  When  you  hear  that  I  am  gone,  open  thie 
packet,  aud  you  will  fiud  coutained  iu  it  the  few 
requests  I  have  to  make;  but  when  you  do  so, 
remember  that  if  I  was  w rouged.  1  forgave  it 


"And  poor  Rose ud ale  must  fall  to: 
How  much  I  wish  I  were  old  euough  to  make  a 


forget  what  you  have  suffered.  It  may  be  I  was 
selfish  too,  and  thought  too  much  of  my  own 
bappinesa  in  having  — " 

Here  the  good  old  doctor  fairly  broke  dowu, 
aud  finished  the  sentence  by  clearing  bis  throat 
two  or  three  times. 

"  Our  Father  in  Heaven  takes  from  us  earthly 
things,  to  draw  our  hearts  more  closely  to  bea 
veuly  ones.  I  know  that  this  is  true,  and  1  bleas 
Him  for  it,"  said  Clara.  "  One  by  one,  I  have 
given  up  all,  and  I  do  not  grieve  for  them  now. 
Last  of  all,  I  gave  up  the  hope  that  I  could  do 
something  to  repay  all  your  goodness  to  me  ;  but 
this  was  a  presumptuous  thought — as  if  God  did 
not  know  what  was  best  to  do  for  us  both." 

Clara  saw  how  deeply  Dr.  Leiber  was  moved  ; 
she  felt  for  the  childless  old  man,  who  had 
hoped  so  much  from  her.  There  was  somethiug, 
too,  in  bis  look  and  accent  which  reminded  her 
of  her  own  father,  and  drew  her  heart  more 
closely  to  him.  With  all  the  eloquence  of  deep 
feeling,  and  with  the  endearing  and  child  like 
simplicity,  peculiar  to  herself,  she  described  the 


play  under  when  I  was  a  child.  There,  too,  my 
dear  father  used  often  to  read  that  he  might  look 
at  me;  and  my  rose-bushes  and  honey-suckles  by 
the  porch.  I  should  like  so  much  to  be  able  to 
go  there  just  once  with  you,  just  to  shew  you 
what  I  used  to  love  most." 

Dr.  Leiber  wiped  away  the  tears  he  could  do 
longer  restrain. 

"But  oue  thing  more,  if  it  would  not  be  too 
much  for  the  sake  of  a  childish  feeling,  let  me 
be  laid  in  the  grave  with  my  poor,  dear  old  fa- 
ther, and  you  w  ill  go  sometimes  and  see  where 
your  child  sleeps." 

"1  will  buy  Rosendale,  I  will  do  all  you  ask, 
my  dear  child,  so  help  me  God."  said  Dr.  Leiber, 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion. 

Dr.  Leiber  quitted  Cloverdale  with  feelings 
such  as  he  had  rarely  experienced  iu  the  course 
of  a  long  lire.  He  returned  to  bis  old  occupa- 
tion, and  there  was  little  outward  change  dis- 
cernible in  bis  manner,  but  his  heart  was  heavy 
within  bim;  the  image  of  Clara  always  rose  be- 
fore him  at  night,  and  be  often  dreamed  that  she 


peace  and  joy  with  which  her  soul  was  filled,  was  dying,  so  that  every  morning  he  looked 


the  bright  visions  of  glory  that  floated  before 
her,  aod  Dr.  Leiber  felt  the  very  depths  of  bis 
soul  stirred  by  ber  words.  He  had  been  a  prac- 
tical believer  in  Christianity  for  many  years,  and 
had  led  a  life  of  active  benevolence,  but  be  was 


for  some  messenger  of  evil  tidings  to  iuformbim 
of  her  death. 

Meantime  Clara  awaited  the  day  of  summons 
without  fear;  she  seemed  gentler,  sweeter,  se- 
rener,  every  day ;  she  did  not  seem  preparing  to 
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leave  the  world  as  a  vale  of  sorrow,  as  a  place 
of  aia  and  suffering  from  which  she  would  gladly 
be  released,  but  as  one  about  to  set  out  on  adis- 
taot  journey  for  a  beloved  home  looks  with  kind- 
ness on  all  the  objects  about  the  place  which  he 
is  about  to  leave  forever,  and  partakes  of  plea- 
sures with  enjoyment  which  had  lost  their  charm, 
when  he  thinks  it  is  for  the  last  time ;  so  Clara 
showed  a  child  like  pleasure  in  watching  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  nature:  uow  she  viewed  the  snow 
flakes  fall  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  soft— now  she 
listened  to  the  clear  uotes  of  the  red  bird  or  ar- 
ranged in  fanciful  forms  the  branches  of  ever- 
greens, which  the  children  often  brought  to  deck 
her  little  apartment. 

A  shining  pebble,  a  buuch  of  bright,  red  ber- 
ries, or  a  bird,  were  often  carried  to  Clara  by  her 
little  friends,  who  loved  her  with  all  the  warmth 
of  their  guileless  hearts. 

When  she  was  strong  enough  she  would  tell 
the  children  stories  from  the  Bible,  or  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  On  one  occasion,  when  they 
were  gathered  closely  around  her,  listening  ea- 
gerly to  every  word  she  uttered.  Mrs.  Hickman 
remarked  in  a  low  tone  to  her  husband,  as  she 
looked  at  them,  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
Miss  Clara  was  most  like  a  child  or  an  angel. 

"  She  will  soon  be  an  angel,  poor  thins,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Hickman,  in  a  compassionate  tone  ; 
Maud  yet,  I  don't  know  that  we  ought  to  say 
poor  thing,  neither,  for  I  am  sure  she'll  go  to  a 
better  world." 

His  prediction  was  sooner  verified  than  he  had 
eipected.  for  on  the  following  morning,  Clara 
was  found  in  her  own  room,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, recliuiug  apparently  in  a  gentle  sleep,  with 
a  faint  tioge  of  color  perceptible  in  her  cheek. 
Her  Bible  lay  openou  a  table  before  her,  and  be- 
side her  was  a  letter  from  Margaret  Selden.  con- 
taining a  few  withered  violets;  it  was  ooe  which 
she  had  received  two  or  three  weeks  previously, 
and  which  had  been  read  until  it  was  almost  worn 
out. 

A  physician  was  sent  for  immediately,  and 
every  means  of  restoration  tried,  but  Clara  never 
breathed  more. 

A  message  was  then  despatched  for  Dr.  Leiber, 
who  rame  immediately  to  pay  the  last  duties  to 
the  dead.  He  accompanied  Clara's  remains,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Hickman,  to  Roeendale,  and  saw 
her  laid  in  the  grave  with  her  father,  with  au  in- 
describable sensation  of  heaviness  and  loneliness 
of  heart  too  deep  for  the  relief  of  tears. 

At  parting.  Dr.  Leiber  wrung  Mr.  Hickman's 
band,  and  said,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  Mr. 
Hickman,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count. I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  or 
your  good  wife's  to  the  poor  child  that  we  have 
laid  in  the  grave,  without  ooe  to  mourn  for  her 


but  strangers ;  yet  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
she  has  gone  to  a  better  world,  for  she  was  too 
good  for  such  a  one  as  this." 

"  Indeed  she  was,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Hickman, 
much  moved ;  "my  wife  and  1  often  used  to  say 
so,  but  we  don't  deserve  any  thanks  for  kind* 
ness  to  her,  for  we  must  have  bad  hearts  of  stone, 
if  we  had  not  done  all  we  could  for  ber,  poor 
lamb,  she  was  so  kind  and  pitiful  to  every  thing 
that  bad  breath ;  and  as  for  my  children.  I'll  be 
bound,  even  little  Gerald,  young  as  he  is,  will 
never  forget  her  the  longest  day  be  has  to  live." 

The  honest  warmth  of  this  eulogium  brought 
tears  to  Dr.  Leiher's  eyes,  but  he  made  no  reply, 
except  by  another  and  more  cordial  farewell 
shake  of  the  band,  and  a  "God  bless  you," 
which  Mr.  Hickman  rather  guessed  at  than  heard; 
then  turning  bis  horse's  head  homewards,  he  pur- 
sued his  dreary  way  full  of  sorrowful  thoughts 
and  feelings-  Still  be  saw  before  him,  through 
whatever  scenes  he  passed,  the  lonely  spot  where 
Clara  lay  by  her  father's  side,  with  the  green 
turf  on  ber  breast,  and  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  willow  waving  over  ber. 

His  first  care  when  he  arrived  at  home,  was  to 
open  Clara's  packet.  The  first  paper  be  chanced 
to  open  contained  some  requests,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  various  little  articles  of  property  she 
had  bequeathed  as  tokens  of  remembrance  to  the 
few  frieuds  she  had  left  behind.  Her  Bible,  and 
what  remained  of  her  father's  library,  she  be- 
queathed to  Dr.  Leiber;  a  ring  to  Gerald,  a  locket 
to  Margtret;  her  wearing  apparel,  a  few  hooks, 
and  some  articles  of  furniture,  to  tbe  Hickmans, 
and  a  request  that  Dr.  Leiber  would  always  be 
a  frieud  to  those  good  people  for  her  sake. 

Ho  then  opeued  a  letter  addressed  to  himself, 
evidently  blotted  with  tears,  containing  her  short 
story,  in  terms  more  affecting  from  their  extreme 
simplicity,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  expres- 
sion of  resentment  at  the  heartless  couductof  her 
lover.  She  said  that  she  had  uever  ceased  to 
regret  bitterly  that  she  had  concealed  ber  en- 
gagement from  her  dear  father — the  only  con- 
cealment she  had  ever  practised  towards  bim — 
and  she  would  now  atone  for  it,  as  far  as  she 
could,  by  confidence  to  her  second  father.  She 
requested  him  to  deliver  the  blank  envelope, 
which  she  said  contained  his  miniature  and  let- 
ters, to  Augustus  Vernon  himself,  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  say  that  she  had  requested  him 
to  do  so,  and  that  they  would  have  been  returned 
long  ago,  had  she  kuown  any  secret  and  safe 
method  of  conveying  them  to  him.  "  I  forgive 
him  from  my  heart,"  she  added ;  I  wish  his 
happiness,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  tell  him  so ;  I 
do  uot  think  he  would  value  such  an  assurance, 
and  it  would  be  painful  to  you  to  repeat  such 
words  from  me,  and  see  them  coldly  and 
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lessly  received.  God  may  touch  his  heart,  but 
no  human  being  can,  I  am  sure;— pity  him,  my 
dear  father,  and  should  you  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  requiting  him  good  for  evil*  do  it  for 
my  sake,  aud  still  more  for  the  sake  of  One  who 
has  commanded  us  to  forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be 
forgiven." 

Dr.  Leiber  read  these  last  words  of  Clara  with 
mixed  emotions  of  sorrow  and  indignation;  and 
though  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  of  Christianity 
would  have  led  him  to  return  good  for  evil,  had 
be  seen  Augustus  Vernou  suffering  under  heavy 
misfortune,  he  felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to 
present  the  image  of  this  gentleman  to  himself, 
somewhat  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared 
to  him.  He  could  not  feel  a  moment's  quiet, 
until  this  desire  was  gratified.  That  very  even- 
ing he  called  at  Mr.  Vernon's  bouse,  with  Clara's 
packet,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Augus- 
tus coming  out  of  the  door,  dressed  with  the  most 
elaborate  elegance,  and  switching  a  cane  care- 
lessly in  his  band.  As  he  glanced  his  eye  on  Dr. 
Leiber's  old  coat,  the  fashion  of  which  was  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  and  the  very  peculiar  air 
of  his  whole  figure  and  costume,  a  half  con- 
temptuous smile  played  upou  his  lips,  and  hum- 
ming the  air  of  a  fashionable  song,  he  was  about 
to  brush  by  the  worthy  doctor,  without  honoring 
him  with  any  other  salutation  than  a  distant  nod 
of  the  bead. 

But  be  did  not  escape  so  easily,  for  Dr.  Leiber 
■aid,  in  a  tone  which  it  was  impossible  to  afreet 
not  to  hear— 

"  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Augustus  Vernon,  as  to  stop 
awhile,  and  let  me  talk  with  you  a  few  minutes 
aloue— my  time  is  valuable,  and  my  business  im- 
perative." 

There  was  something  so  stern  and  impressive 
in  Dr.  Leiber's  tone  and  manner — something  so 
peculiar  in  the  glauce  with  which  he  surveyed 
Augustus  from  head  to  foot,  that  the  smile  died 
away  from  his  lips.    His  first  thought  was,  that 
Dr.  Leiber  was  about  to  drag  to  light  some  of 
his  many  sins  "uu  whipped  of  justice,"  and  fear 
ful  of  some  public  exposure,  for  there  was  some 
thing  in  the  look  of  his  unwelcome  visiter  which 
convinced  him  he  dared  do  any  thing,  he  led  the 
way  very  reluctantly  to  a  small  room,  closed  the 1 
door,  aud  offered  Dr.  Leiber  a  chair,  saying,  with 
an  air  of  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  as- 
sume— 

•'I  am  at  your  service,  sir." 

"I  have  no  wish,  sir.  either  now,  or  ever,  to 
occupy  more  of  your  time  than  is  necessary  to 
perform  a  charge  entrusted  to  me."  Then  ta- 
king a  small  packet  from  his  bosom,  be  said — 
"  This  packet  was  sent  you  by  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  innocent  of  God's  creatures,  whom 
your  falsehood  and  cruelty  has  laid  in  au  early 


grave,  beside  the  trusting  father,  whose  kindness 
you  so  well  rewarded.  I  can  only  grieve  and 
wouder  that  the  contents  should  ever  have  been 
precious  in  her  eyes ;  they  will  doubtless  be  still 
so  in  your  own." 

Augustus  started;  more  at  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Leiber  told  bis  errand,  than  at  the  intelli- 
gence he  communicated,  and  be  quailed  for  a 
moment  beneath  the  withering  glance  of  con- 
lompt,  which  words  would  have  been  utterly  in- 
adequate to  express.  He  had  long  ago  made  up 
his  miud  to  this  event;  be  felt  sure  tbat  bis  de- 
sertion would  break  Clara's  heart,  but  there  was 
no  remedy  for  it;  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
fulfil  bis  engagement — equally  impossible  tbat 
he  could  be  less  charming.  Augustus  soon,  how- 
ever, recovered  himself,  for  his  heart  was  de- 
fended by  a  triple  shield  of  vanity,  selfishness  and 
irritability. 

Taking  the  packet  from  Dr.  Leiber's  outstretch- 
ed hand,  he  said,  "  You  use  extraordinary  lan- 
guage, sir,  but  your  age  and  oddities  protect  yon. 
You  have  probably  not  moved  in  circles  which 
could  enlighten  you  as  to  the  impossibility,  that 
a  man  of  my  station  aud  position  could  fulfil  a 
mere  schoolboy  engagement  to  the  daughter  of 
an  obscure  foreigner.    I  regret  that  Clara" — 

"Hold,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Leiber.  springing  from 
his  seat  with  an  abruptness  and  agility  that  star- 
tled Augustus.  "I  am  not  quite  sure  that  auy 
thing  will  protect  you,  should  you  presume  to  take 
that  name  again  within  your  lips.  It  is  my  in- 
firmity to  be  irritable ;  provoke  me  not  too  far," 
and  as  Augustus  caught  the  fiery  glance  of  the 
old  man,  and  observed  the  substantial  cane  he 
held  in  his  hand,  he  thought  the  best  way  was  to 
take  his  advice.  "  A  few  more  words  w  ill  close 
our  intercourse  forever.  1  have,  at  least,  the 
comfort  of  assuring  you,  that  Clara's  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  truth,  and  that  she  would  not  have 
married  you  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  She 
desired  me  to  say  that  she  would  have  returned 
these  articles  long  ago,  but  bad  no  safe  opportu- 
nity. I  am  happy  to  add  in  conclusion,  tbat  if 
you  owe  the  formation  of  your  character  to  the 
circles  you  have  moved  in,  I  rejoice  tbat  mine 
has  never  been  subjected  to  similar  influences. 
I  leave  you,  sir,  to  the  worship  of  self,  which  will 
be  a  sufficient  solace,  uutil  age  and  sickness  over- 
take you,  and  then  may  God  have  mercy  on  your 
soul,  for  you  will  be  the  most  miserable  of  all 
men." 

So  saying,  and  without  deigning  another  look 
ac  Augustus,  Dr.  Leiber  left  tbe  room  and  sought 
his  own  home,  for  he  felt  his  unfitness  for  auy 
other  place.  Though  a  man  of  naturally  hasty 
temper,  Dr.  Leiber  was  a  sincere  Christian,  but 
be  had  not  learned  to  render  entire  obedience  to 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Christian  precepts, 
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"Be  ve  angry  and  sin  not,"  yet  he  seldom  trans- 
gressed the  command  "not  to  let  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath."  In  this  instance,  however, 
be  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  allaying  the 
storm  within  his  heart,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
combined  influences  of  reason  and  religiou  could 
restore  bis  composure. 

Augustus  felt  inexpressibly  relieved  at  the  de- 
parture of  bis  unwelcome  visiter;  his  last  words 
rung  like  a  death  knell  on  bis  ear;  age  and  sick- 
ness, those  horrible  phantoms  which  he  uever  al- 
lowed himself  to  contemplate,  seemed  ready  to 
overtake  him,  and  a  feeling  of  superstitious  hor- 
ror, as  if  he  had  beard  his  own  douin  pronounced, 
for  a  few  minutes  overpowered  him.  His  ha- 
bitual feelings,  however,  soon  regained  in  a  great 
measure  their  ascendency. 

"Horrid  wretch,"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  he  had  broken  his  neck." 

He  knew  that  his  miniature  was  contained  in 
the  packet :  be  felt  a  great  desire  to  look  at  it 
again :  it  was  the  very  last  of  the  many  that  had 
been  taken  of  him;  and  locking  the  door,  lest  his 
wife  should  come  upon  him  unawares,  be  opened 
the  packet,  and  contemplated  with  pleasure,  a 
glowing  picture  of  bis  owu  faultless  features  and 
brilliant  complexion. 

No  wonder  such  a  face  as  this  should  break  a 
woman's  heart,  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at  the 
miniature  with  a  complacent  smile,  but  as  I  did 
not  create  it,  I  do  not  see  how  1  am  responsible 
for  any  mischief  occasioned  by  it. 

After  enjoying  the  contemplation  of  this  pic- 
ture for  some  minutes,  and  congratulating  him* 
•elf  on  recovering  it  again,  he  opened  the  letters 
and  read  several  of  them  over;  they  appeared 
to  him  models  of  style;  all  he  bad  ever  written 
to  Clara  were  there,  even  the  last  cruel  letter, 
though  it  whs  almost  illegible,  from  the  showers 
of  tears  that  had  evidently  fallen  upon  it.  These 
marks  of  team  were  the  only  traces  of  Clara  to 
be  found  in  the  packet,— not  one  word  from  her 
was  there.  Augustus  was  greatly  surprised  at 
this;  be  had  fell  sure  that  some  tender  farewell 
was  contained  amongst  the  papers.  He  put  the 
miniature  away  carefully,  hesitated  for  a  moment 
as  to  whether  be  would  burn  the  letters,  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  such 
specimens  of  style,  locked  them  all  up  but  the 
last  he  had  written,  (even  bis  heart  was  not 
wholly  insensible  to  the  silent  reproach  of  those 
tear- marks  from  eyes  which  could  weep  no  more.) 
which  without  looking  at  it  again,  be  flung  has- 
tily into  the  fire. 

Just  then  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  and  the  shrill  and  somewhat 
querulous  tones  of  Mrs.  Vernou  demanding  ad- 
mittance were  heard. 
•*  What  a  coufouuded  plague  that  woman  is," 

Vol.  XVII-40 


muttered  Augustus,  "and  what  a  wide  mouth 
and  sharp  nose  she  has :  I  wonder  she  is  not 
ashamed  of  it." 

The  knock  was  repeated  more  loudly  than 
before,  and  Augustus  reluctantly  opeued  the  door, 
saying  as  be  did  so,  in  a  peevish  tone — 

"  Is  the  bonse  on  fire,  Letitia,  or  has  some  sud- 
deu  death  occurred  iu  the  family?" 

"  You  needn't  begin  by  working  yourself  up 
into  a  passion,  as  you  always  do ;  the  day  is  past 
for  that  now,"  and  Augustus  thought  as  she  said 
these  words,  that  her  nose  looked  sharper  and 
redder,  and  her  mouth  wider,  thau  he  had  ever 
before  seen  them.  "  My  errand  is  soou  told, 
I  come  for  a  little  of  my  own  money,  to  pay  one 
of  my  own  debts;  my  milliner  has  just  sent  in  a 
long  hill,  and  says  she  is  iu  great  and  immediate 
want  of  the  money." 

Augustus  reddened  with  vexation  and  hit  his 
lip.  "The  money  I  have  used  was  legally  my 
own,"  he  replied,  "nor  do  I  think  the  obliga- 
tions you  have  imposed  upon  roe  by  our  mar- 
riage very  weighty,  at  least  the  world  would  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  them  mutual.  It  was  uot 
very  difficult  for  me  to  have  formed  an  advanta- 
geous alliance  ;  I  have  been  almost  worshipped 
by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  coun- 
try." As  he  said  these  words,  he  surveyed  bis 
wife  with  a  look  so  significant  aud  scornful,  that 
her  eye  fell  abashed  for  a  inorneut  beueath  his 
glance,  as  she  involuntarily  contrasted  her  own 
face  aud  figure  with  that  of  her  busbaud. 

Vexation,  however,  soon  succeeded  mortifica- 
tion,  and  with  an  accent  bitter  as  his  own,  she 
replied.  •'  You  are  certaiuly  a  very  pretty  man  ; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  vie  with  you  iu  beauty,  but  as 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question, 
you  will  excuse  me  for  asking  for  a  small  portion 
of  those  thousands  of  uiino  you  received  a  few 
days  ago." 

"  What  a  confounded  fuss  you  make  ahoutyour 
money  as  you  call  it,"  raising  his  voice,  while  his 
eye  kindled  with  anger;  "I  don't  know  that  I 
am  obliged  to  give  you  an  account  of  every  dol- 
lar I  spend.  You  seem  to  think  a  few  thousands 
an  inexhaustible  sum;  but  monstrous  as  the  fact 
may  appear  to  one  not  accustomed  to  liberal  ex- 
penditure, I  have  actually  used  it,  and  the  milli- 
ner must  have  the  goodness  to  wait  a  little  lon- 
ger." 

"  Do  not  say  used  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Vernon,  in 
a  voice  choked  with  anger,  mortification,  and  a 
bitter  sense  of  her  own  folly  in  having  placed 
herself  under  the  control  or  such  a  man.  "say 
squandered  it  in  selfish  extravagance,  or  spent  it 
in  paying  gambling  debts.  But  I  have  some 
conscience — the  milliner  shall  be  paid;  I  have 
still  some  property,  emphatically,  legally  my 
owu." 
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This  who  a  fact  Augustus  hnd  by  oo  mean* 
forgotten,  a od  as  the  property  which  waenotset- 
tied  on  bis  wife  whs  fast  melting  away,  be  per- 
ceived the  expediency  of  not  bringing  tbe  quar- 
rel to  a  total  rupture.  Though  it  had  been  a  des- 
perate  love  match  on  Mrs.  Vernon's  side,  Au- 
gustus was  aware  that  he  could  not  calculate  on 
blind  self-devotion  from  her,  but  that  her  resent- 
ment and  pride  might  be  so  far  roused  as  to  be- 
come ioappeasable. 

"You  muat  perceive.  Letitia,"  he  said  in  a 
softened  tone,  "that  it  is  very  provoking  to  any 
man  to  be  tauuted  by  his  wife,  as  I  have  been  by 
you  to-uight,  but  let  us  forgive  and  forget.  It  is 
time  to  dress  for  Mrs.  Eustace's  party.  Make 
baste  and  array  yourself  in  your  most  becoming 
•tyle.'' 

"  I  shall  uot  go  out  at  all  to-night." 

**  Still  angry  about  those  few  thousands :  I 
did'nt  think  you  could  bear  malice  so  long.  Come 
let  us  kins  and  he  friends." 

But  Mrs.  Vernon  was  not  in  a  humor  to  be 
easily  appeased,  aud  she  had  too  some  vague 
suspicions  of  her  husband's  motives  for  this  sud- 
den change  of  tone  and  manner.  "No."  she 
said,  turning  away  coldly,  I  am  no  child  to  be 
so  easily  pacified,  aud  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
loss  of  my  company  will  be  no  deprivation  to 
you;  yon  will  appear  to  much  more  advantage  at 
Mrs.  Eustace's  party  without  than  with  me." 

And  she  turned  away,  as  she  said  these  words, 
and  actually  left  the  room. 

He  looked  after  her  with  a  half  smile,  in  which 
vexation  and  self-complacency  were  curiously 
blended;  and  if  his  thoughts  had  been  formed 
into  words,  they  would  have  ruu  thus:  "She  is 
jealous  now;  she  thinks  I  want  to  flirt  with  the 
girls.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  to  be  ugly,  it  pre- 
vents one  from  having  any  comfortable  confi- 
dence in  one's  self,  and  makes  one  peevish  and 
jealous."  He  glanced  at  himself  in  tbe  mir- 
ror, and  his  strain  of  thought  continued  :  "  It 
seems  to  be  my  destiny  to  make  the  women  un- 
happy ;  I  dare  say  that  Virginia  Selden  will  be 
the  next  to  die,  for  I  know  she  loved  me  devo- 
tedly. What  a  pity  she  is  not  Mrs.  Vernon  in- 
stead of  Letitia.  What  a  splendid  looking  cou- 
ple we  should  be  !  Poor  Clara,  too,  was  a  very 
beautiful  girl ;  if  her  fortuue  aud  position  had 
been  equal  to  her  beauty,  no  man  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  her  as  a  wife;  she  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  circle,  and  I  might  have 
spent  her  thousands  without  one  angry  word 
from  her ;  indeed,  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
give  them  to  me.  But  time  is  flying — there  is  no 
use  in  thiukiug ;  I  must  begin  to  dress  for  the 
party." 

He  was  soon  engaged  in  performing  the  duties 
of  the  toilet,  an  employmeut  of  unceasing 


est  and  pleasure,  aud  was  pronounced  that  night, 
as  usual,  to  be  the  best  dressed,  and 
man  in  the  company. 


CHAPTER  L. 


All  earthly  comfort*  vnni»h  thus ; 


fv.  httll- 


dd  of 


That  we  from  them,  or  thev  from  as, 
May  in  a  moment  vnniah'd  be. 
Yet  we  are  neither  just  or  wine, 

If  present  mercies  we  despite ; 

Or  mind  nut  how  there  may  he  made 

A  t hunk ful  use  of  what  we  bad. 


Wither. 


Mr.  Selden  was  much  relieved  by  receiving  a 
letter  from  his  relation  Mr.  Thomas  Selden.  say- 
ing he  had  determined  to  accept  his  proposal  of 
nccompauyiug  Arthur  to  the  new  settlement,  sod 
locating  himself  ou  tbe  land  permanently,  since 
he  believed  that  he  could  not  contiuue  to  strug- 
gle successfully  against  the  increasing  difficulties 
of  bis  situation,  aud  there  was  no  one  with  whom 
he  would  be  so  willingly  connected  in  business, 
as  with  a  relation  for  whom  be  bad  always  en- 
tertained so  high  a  respect  and  regard,  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  so  many  kindnesses  as 
himself.  He  added  that  he  would  be  at  Sher- 
wood in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  talk 
over  all  necessary  arrangements  for  tbe  removal 
of  the  negroes  iu  the  spring,  and  hoped  Charles 
Selden  would  be  able  to  meet  him  there,  as  lie 
should  be  loath  to  leave  the  country  without 
seeing  him,  for  he  never  expected  to  look  ou  bis 
like  again. 

It  had  cost  Mr.  Selden  a  severe  pang  to  adver- 
tise tbe  Cedar  Creek  estate  for  sale.  If  it  bad 
beeu  other  property  than  laud  inherited  from  his 
father,  he  should  have  felt  much  le^s  regret  in 
parting  with  it,  but  his  local  attachments  were 
peculiarly  strong,  and  he  felt  it  moreover  a  sort 
of  disgrace,  that  his  patrimonial  acres  should 
pass  iuto  the  hands  of  strangers,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  imprudence.  It  appears 
to  him  almost  like  a  robbery  of  his  children. 
But  he  resolutely  refused  all  expression  of  these 
feelings,  and  his  family  were  careful  to  testify  no 
regret  at  the  circumstance.  How  to  communi- 
cate to  the  uegroes  living  on  tbe  Cedar  Creek 
estate  his  iutentiou  of  removiug  them,  he  con- 
sidered and  reconsidered,  this  necessity  was  even 
more  painful  than  selling  the  land,  and  as  be  was 
revolving  oue  morning  the  best  means  of  break- 
ing the  intelligence  to  them,  Mrs.  Selden  ap- 
proaching him,  said  gently, 

"  You  know,  my  dear,  I  seldom  interfere  in 
an;  province  not  strictly  my  own,  but  I  wish  tbie 
muruiug  to  take  Arthur  with  me  to  tbe  Cedar 
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Creek  estate,  and  let  us  see  the  people,  and  ac- 
quaint tboin  with  the  necessity  of  removing 
them.  I  think  we  could  do  a  great  deal  towards 
reconciling  them  to  the  change." 

Mr.  Selden  was  deeply  touched  at  this  propo- 
sal from  bis  wife,  for  be  kuew  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  given  him  a  greater  proof  of  ber  af- 
fectioo  than  by  undertaking  such  a  task,  but  he 
shook  his  bead,  saying.  "  I  understand  your  mo- 
tive, Mary,  and  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves. 
No  act  of  disinterestedness  from  you  could  sur- 
prise me,  but  1  cannot  cooseutlto  let  you  under- 
take this  office." 

But  Mrs.  Selden  urged  her  point  with  so  much 
earnestness  and  address,  that  she  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  her  husband  that  she  would 
be  more  distressed  by  his  refusal  than  by  bis 
compliance,  and  half  reluctantly,  be  conseuted 
to  let  her  do  as  she  pleased. 

Just  as  this  matter  was  settled.  Will  Howard 
opened  the  door  aod  camo  in,  holding  in  his  band 
a  cane  with  various  odd  knots  and  protuberances, 
which  he  bad  been  darkening  and  polishing  in 
secret  for  many  days,  designing  it  as  a  present  for 
Mr.  Selden.  The  bright  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance died  away  instantly,  when  he  saw  the 
grave  look  of  his  frieud's  faco,  and  he  stood  irres- 
olute whether  to  advance  or  recede.  Mr.  Selden 
was  so  absorbed  iu  his  own  thoughts,  that  be  did 
not  observe  bim,  until  Mrs.  Selden  said  with  an 
encouraging  smile — 

"  Come  in,  my  dear"  and  tells  us  what  you 
have  to  aay." 

"I  thought,"  said  Will,  advancing,  and  blush- 
ing, as  be  presented  the  cane  to  Mr.  Selden. 
"  you  might  find  this  cane  of  some  use.  1  have 
tried  to  make  it  as  nice  as  I  could." 

"Thank  you,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  pat- 
ting his  head  with  a  kind  smile,  "  it  is  very  nice, 
sad  will  be  useful  too ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  you  to  ride  with  me  this  morning,"  and  he  [ 
cast  an  appealing  glance  at  Mrs.  Selden,  who 
bad  undertaken  the  care  of  Will's  education, 
ind  had  taken  great  pains  to  give  bim  habits  of 
regularity  in  learning  bis  lessons. 

Will  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Selden,  and  said,  "if 
you  think  it  right  I  should  like  so  much  to  go, 
but  if  you  think  I  had  better  not" — 

"I  thiuk  you  had  better  go,"  said  Mrs.  Selden, 
smiling.  u  we  will  break  through  our  rules  for  1 
this  once,  and  I  will  give  you  only  one  lesson,  j 
which  you  must  begin  to-day,  you  must  learn  to 
say  Uncle  aod  Aunt  Seldeu,  and  call  our  chil- 
dren cousin,  and  then  you  will  learn  to  love  us 
ail  better." 

Will's  face  turned  very  red,  and  he  smiled, 
though  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  had  no  lan- 
guage to  express  the  feelings  with  which  bis  little 
heart  throbbed  fast,  but  pressing  closer  to  Mr. 


j  Selden'e  side,  he  said,  "  I  should'nt  love  bim  any 
better,  no  matter  what  I  was  to  call  him,  not  but 
what  1  love  you  too,  and  all.  but" — 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Selden,  "you  love  bim  best 
of  all,  and  that's  all  right  and  natural,  and  the 
more  you  love  him.  the  better  we  shall  love  you. 
But  you  must  go  now  and  order  Cesar  to  get  the 
carriage  for  me." 

"And  tell  John  to  saddle  the  bay  pony  for 
you,  and  Pontiac  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Selden. 

Will  obeyed  with  an  alacrity,  which  showed 
how  agreeable  the  command  was  to  bim,  and  as 
Mr.  Selden  looked  after  him,  a  smile  of  pleasure 
lit  up  his  face. 

" 1  don't  wonder  poor  Williams  was  so  fond  of 
that  boy,  he  has  so  much  heart,  and  then  it  is 
worth  while  takiug  some  trouble  to  please  bim ; 
be  knows  so  well  bow  to  be  glad :  there  is  no  trait 
I  like  better  in  young  people  than  this  capacity 
foreujoymeut.'' 

"  He  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  more  than 
he  can  be  aware  of  for  falling  into  your  hauds, 
for  like  all  persons  of  great  sensibility,  he  has 
great  capacities  for  suffering  as  well  as  for  enjoy* 
meat,  uncommon  capabilities  both  of  good  and 
evil,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  the  instrument  of  res- 
cuing him  from  misery  and  destruction." 

"  With  your  aid,  Mary,  for  after  all,  the  trou- 
blesome part  of  my  good  works  generally  fall  to 
your  share,  hut  amongst  the  subjects  of  uneasi- 
ness which  now  oppress  ray  mind,  I  find  comfort 
in  thinking  I  have  been  able  to  assist  in  saving 
such  a  child  as  this." 

"This  is  indeed  a  delightful  subject  for  reflec- 
tion, but  we  have  so  many  reasons  for  thankful- 
ness, that  it  is  difficult  eveu  to  remember  them  as 
we  ought.  This  reverse  of  fortuue,  to  specify 
ouly  one  instance,  has  brought  to  light  the  warm 
and  noble  qualities  of  Reginald's  heart;  his  mind 
has  heretofore  beeu  too  much  exercised,  and 
his  heart  too  little." 

"  Yes,  I  have  observed  the  change  in  bim  with 
much  gratification,  be  has  paid  me  more  little 
acts  of  attention  in  the  last  three  weeks,  than  in 
as  many  years  before." 

"And  then  Arthur,  what  a  fine,  generous  spirit 
he  shows,  his  character  seems  daily  to  develope. 
I  hope  our  sister  Lennox  will  appreciate  his  coo- 
duct  towards  Mary,  as  it  deserves,  and  sanction 
their  attachment  with  ber  approbation,  but  I  have 
fears  as  well  as  hopes  I  must  acknowledge  on 
that  head,  and  shall  not  feel  easy  uutil  we  receive 
a  reply  to  my  letter." 

"Rely  upon  it,  you  are  wrong  there,  Mary.  I 
acknowledge  that  Louisa  attaches  too  much  im- 
portance to  worldly  distinctions,  but  after  all,  she 
is  a  true  Selden ;  ber  heart  is  in  the  right  place, 
and  she  knows  how  to  appreciate  honorable  cou- 
duct  aud  feeling,  as  well  as  any  body;  the  has 
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besides  a  Urge  share  both  of  family  affection  and  ■  reasonable  wishes,  and  were  nothing  but  money 
family  pride,  and  I  would  not  fear  to  wager  my  j  concerned  in  this  matter,  should  be  quite  willing 
right  hand,  thai  her  reply  to  your  letter  will  be  that  their  marriage  should  take  place  immedi- 
satisfactory."  I  ately.    But  I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand 

And  Mr.  Selden  bad  scarcely  uttered  these  me,  when  I  say  that  I  approve  Arthur's  determi- 


words,  hefore  Arthur  entered  holding  a  letter  in  nation  of  going  to  the  West,  for  Mary  and  bim- 


bis  hand. 

"A  letter  from  Aunt  Lennox,  old  Cato  is  the 
bearer  of  it,  so  I  suppose  it  is  an  important  des- 
patch." Arthur  smiled,  but  be  was  evidently 
anxious  and  agitated.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Selden,  and  ran  thus: 

My  Dear  Sister : 


self  are  both  too  young  to  be  married  yet,  and  bis 
exertions  would  not  only  be  useful  to  his  father, 
but  beneficial  to  himself,  in  developing  his  ener- 
gies and  forming  his  character.  Besides,  I 
know  the  family  pride  well  enough  to  he  mire  he 
will  always  be  happier  for  having  done  something 
to  achieve  his  own  independence,  Tell  him. 
when  he  returns,  whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
Contrary  to  my  usual  wont  in  matters  of  im-'cessful,  I  shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  receive 
portance.  I  have  taken  my  pen,  immediately  after  |  him  as  a  son,  for  proud  and  independent  as  I  am, 
rending  your  letter  to  reply  to  it.  Two  or  three  j  I  sometimes  feel  the  want  of  a  son  very  much, 
of  Mary's  last  letters,  one  of  them  more  than  two  My  love  to  all  my  nephews  and  nieces.  I 
months  old,  iuforming  me  of  the  state  of  Brother  might  add  a  great  many  6ne  things  of  them  with 
James'  affairs,  only  came  to  hand  with  yours,  perfect  sincerity,  for  they  are  not  only  worthy  of 
owing  to  the  miserable  state  of  our  mails.  I  the  old  stock,  but  even  an  improvement  upon  it. 
scarcely  ever  remember  being  so  much  vexed  Reginald  is  the  only  one  I  have  notseen  since  their 
and  disturbed  as  at  this  delay,  because  it  is  only  childhood,  I  remember  him  well,  as  a  noble  look- 
three  weeks  since  I  paid  for  a  tract  of  land,  as  ing,  dark-eyed  boy,  always  pretending  to  be  a 
the  best  means  of  inventing  a  sum  of  money  I  Judge,  or  a  General,  or  some  very  important  per- 
had  accumulated,  and  which  would  have  gone  a  sooage;  these  dreams  of  childhood  often  betoken 
great  way  towards  removing  his  present  difficul-  an  illustrious  manhood,  and  from  what  I  bear  of 
ties,  and  prevented  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  his  talents  and  aspirations,  I  trust  they  were  an 
land  which  has  been  in  the  family  so  long.  Do  omen  of  the  distinction  to  which  he  is  to  arrive, 
not  suppose,  however,  that  1  mean  to  reproach  |  I  would  not  trust  this  letter  to  the  mail,  as  I  am 
bim,  for  I  know  his  kiod  and  generous  disposi-  anxious  that  it  should  arrive  certainly  at  its  des- 
tioo  ted  bim  into  these  unfortunate  embarrass-  ti nation.  I  have  therefore  sent  old  Cato  with  my 
ments. 

As  it  respects  what  you  tell  me  of  Arthur  and 
Mary,  I  must  confess  I  feel  myself  a  little  hurt  at  which  I  am  sure  he  will  enjoy  greatly.  My  best 
the  implied  doubt  contained  in  your  letter,  as  to  j  love  to  Brother  James,  ask  him  to  write  to  me  by 
my  feelings  on  the  subject.  I  will  not  deny  that  Cato  and  acquaint  me  exactly  with  the  state  of 
lam.  what  the  world  usually  calls,  a  worldly  !  his  affairs,  and  say  whether  a  loan  could  not  be 
woman,  and  I  will  also  say  that  some  conversa-  effected,  for  which  I  would  gladly  be  bis  security, 
tions  which  took  place  between  our  dear  Charles  so  as  to  save  the  Cedar  Creek  estate.    As  it  re- 


despatches,  which  affords  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  his  relations  and  the  old  place. 


and  myself  left  an  nncomfortahle  suspicion,  which 
sometimes  recurs  to  my  mind  that  1  really  am  so, 
hut  at  all  events,  I  am  uot  selfish,  nor  do  I  put 
riches  in  any  competition  with  family  affections 
and  family  honor.  I  saw  plainly  when  Arthur 
and  Mary  were  with  me.  that  they  were  begin 
ning  to  love  each  other,  I  encouraged  and  ap 


spects  particulars  relating  to  my  family,  1  refer 
you  to  my  letter  to  Mary. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

L.  Lennox. 

Mrs.  Selden  read  this  letter  aloud,  and  when 
she  bad  finished  it.  Mr.  Selden  exclaimed  in  a 


proved  their  attachment,  though  I  did  not  appear  triumphant  tone, 44  You  see  1  was  not  mistaken  in 


to  notice  it,  and  so  far  from  being  less  willing  to 
it  now  I  am  much  more  so,  for  both  your  account 
and  Mary's,  of  Arthur's  conduct  with  relation  to 
her,  have  raised  him  greatly  in  my  estimation. 


my  sister,  Mary." 

"Yes,  I  gladly  acknowledge  you  knew  her  bet- 
ter than  I  did."  said  Mrs.  Selden,  ber  eyes  beam- 
ing with  affectionate  pleasure  through  the  tears 


No  pecuniary  considerations  could  influence  me,  with  which  they  were  filled,  for  she  was  deeply 
as  it  respected  one  of  Brother  James' children,  or  touched  at  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  Mrs. 


yours  either,  I  may  say  sister,  for  I  have  always 
considered  you  as  quite  worthy  of  him,  which  is 
as  great  a  compliment  as  I  could  pay  to  any 
woman,  and  I  should  have  enough  for  Mary  and 
Arthur  both  to  satisfy  people  of  moderate  and 


Lennox's  letter,  "but  what  say  you.  Arthur?"  she 
said,  turning  to  ber  son. 

"That  she  is  a  true  Selden,"  replied  Arthnr, 
with  an  arch  smile  at  bis  mother,  as  be  used  bia 
father's  favorite  term  of  commendation,  41  aud 
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that  1  will  do  my  best  to  deserve  her  good  opin- 
ion. Mother,  I  really  wish  you  would  write  a 
suitable  letter  for  me  to  the  old  lady,  a  happy 
compound  of  gratitude,  affection,  worldly  wis- 
dom, family  pride,  such  as  you  know  she  will  ap- 
prove, and  let  roe  copy  it." 

"I  may  perchance  give  you  a  few  hints,"  said 
Mrs.  Selden,  smiling,  "  if  you  conduct  yourself 
to  my  satisfaction  :  take  this  to  Mary  and  when 
you  have  talked  it  over  together  for  half  an  hour, 
for  that  is  quite  as  long  as  I  can  spare  you,  you 
must  return,  as  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  this 
morning  to  the  Cedar  Creek  estate." 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant,"  said  Arthur, 
aud  he  left  the  room  with  the  open  letter  in  bis 
hand  and  his  face  beaming  with  joy. 

Mr.  Selden  followed  at  a  much  more  quiet 
pace  to  have  a  talk  with  old  Cato. 

F 


[The.  Conclusion  of  the  •»  8tldtn*  of  Sherwood" 
will  be  given  in  our  next  number.] 


"He  Does  Well  who  Does  his  Best." 

BY  WILLIAM  PEMBROKE  MCLCHIKOCB. 

"  He  does  well  who  does  his  best," 
Though  ray  toil  but  bring  unrest, 
1  will  labour  baldly  on, 
Though  my  brightest  hopes  be  gone, 
Patient  vigil  I  will  keep 
While  my  inert  brother*  sleep, 
Never  sinking  under  care, 
Never  bending  to  despair, 
Keeping  ever  night  and  day 
Come  what  will— the  righteous  way  ; 
With  a  bold  and  fearless  soul 
Treading  tow'rds  the  unknown  goal, 
Flow'rs  may  wither,  joys  may  fade, 
Earth  for  me  be  desert  made, 
Be  it  storm,  or  be  it  shine, 
Earnest  work  shall  still  be  mine, 
Come  defeat  or  victory 
Neither  shall  work  change  m  me — 
Stands  the  truth  for  aye  contest — 
-  He  does  well  who  does  bis  best." 

Summer's  heat  or  winter's  cold. 
May  bring  evils  manifold, 
Want  may  come,  and  hunger  wound, 
Friends  may  flee  and  foes  surround 
Ev'ry  thing  in  earth  and  sky 
Flash  gloom-tinted  on  mine  eye ; 
All  the  fruits  of  hand  and  brain 
Won  by  earnest  thought  and  pain, 
Rv  some  unseen  deadly  blight 
May  be  blasted  in  a  night, 
Yei  will  I  to  work  anew— 
Toiler  to  my  mission  true, 
From  the  wreck  that  may  remain 
Build  my  fortune  up  again, 


On  the  sea  of  life  once  more 
Launch  my  fortune's  bark  from  shore, 
Mayhap  hut  to  perish  there. 
Though  the  skies  bore  promise  fair 
On  the  morn,  that  stout  and  brave 
i  consigned  her  to  its  wave ; 
Grief  may  pain,  it  shall  not  kill, 
Toil  will  make  me  victor  still, 
Stands  the  truth  for  aye  contest— 
He  does  well  who  does  his  best." 

Life  is  not  an  idle  dream 
Fitful  as  the  lightning's  gleam, 
Heed  not  what  the  scoffers  say, 
Work  and  toil  while  yet  'tis  day 
In  the  closet,  or  the  field, 
Rich  the  guerdon  toil  will  yield, 
Life,  since  e'er  the  world  began, 
Is  the  battle-field  of  man 
Whoso  there  works  hopefully 
With  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
'Neath  the  spotless  flag  of  truth, 
In  bis  age,  orb  bis  youth, 
With  the  pen  or  with  the  sword 
Is  the  warrior  of  the  Lord ; 
Deathless  shall  be  his  renown, 
He  shall  have  immortal  crown. 
He  shall  walk  the  halls  of  light, 
Heaven's  trial-tested  Knight ; 
Who  would  seek  a  prouder  name  ? 
Who  achieve  a  higher  fame  ? 
Who  could  win  a  brighter  wreath  T 
Who  could  die  a  nobler  death  T 
Life  of  toil  shall  aye  be  mine ! 
I  will  work  and  ne'er  repine. 
Life  shall  have  its  real  zest— 
•'  He  does  well  who  does  his  best." 


FORT  POLK. 

In  justice  to  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Army,  we  most 
cheerfully  lay  the  following  letter  before  our  readers.  We 
hod  no  design  of  reflecting  upon  him  in  permitting  the 
sentence,  to  which  he  objects,  to  go  before  the  public,  in 
the  able  article  on  the  "Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States"  in  our  February  Number.  We  invariably 
allow  our  correspondents  to  speak  for  themselves  on  such 
matters,  being  ever  willing  of  course  to  admit  a  defence 
from  the  injured  party.— [Ed.  Meat. 

Fort  Delaware,  March  22,  1851. 

Jno.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger. 

Sir: — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  ar- 
ticle, 44  on  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  Uni- 
ted State*,  by  an  officer  of  the  Army,"  published 
in  the  February  number  of  your  popular  and 
valuable  magazine.  The  following  extract  from 
it,  viz.  4*  Fort  Brown  was  a  simple  work  and  in- 
deed well  constructed.  Fort  Polk,  at  Point  Isa- 
bel, was,  however,  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
army,  and  famous  for  the  absurdity  of  its  plans," 
must  be  my  excuse  for  claiming  the  indulgence 
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of  presenting  through  your  columns  a  short  state - 
nient,  which  may  the  better  enable  your  intelli- 
gent readers  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  this  at- 
tempt to  east  ridicule  upon  the  result  of  my  ef- 
forts, made  in  the  performance  of  an  important 
duty,  with  which  I  happened  to  be  entrusted. 

Field  fortifications  are  the  croatioos  of  an 
emergency  to  serve  some  transient  and  tempo- 
rary purpose,  and  are  modified  aud  ruled  hy 
many  controlling  circumstances,  at  one  mo- 
ment, fixing  the  fate  of  an  army,  at  the  next,  a 
mere  ditch  and  bank,  divested  of  the  remotest  in- 
fluence on  the  current  of  events.  The  form  and 
extent  of  such  works,  which  should  never  be 
made  except  for  some  direct  and  immediate  end, 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  to 
be  defended,  the  means  available  for  constructing 
the  defeoces,  and  the  character  of  the  force  from 
which  an  attack  is  anticipated. 

The  defences  made  at  Point  Isabel  in  April, 
184G,  aud  subsequently  styled  Fort  Polk,  were 
neither  devised  uor  intended  as  a  regular  work, 
calculated  to  occupy  a  military  point,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  an  investment  by  troops  of 
all  arms,  but  were  iu  tbe  first  place,  merely  rough 
iotreuchmentsmadeof  waggons  and  other  suitable 
objects  at  hand,  embracing  all  existing  and  natu- 
ral obstacles,  which  could  be  brought  into  the  line 
of  defeuce,  coveriug  the  largo  exteut  of  ground,  I 
which  was  unavoidably  taken  up  in  storiug  thei 
munitions  of  war  for  the  army,  and  tbe  supplies  j 
upon  which  it  had  solely  to  rely  for  its  mainte-j 
nance.  This  position  was,  however,  at  tbe  time, 
only  threatened  with  an  attack  by  a  guerrilla! 
force  of  Mounted  Raucheros,  for  the  army  itself, 
being  only  a  day's  forced  march  in  advance, 
where  it  could  watch  the  enemy's  main  body 
posted  on  tbe  opposite  bank  of  an  intervening 
river,  was  ready  to  anticipate  the  movements  of 
any  large  detachment,  which  he  might  make  of 
his  infantry  and  artillery.  The  intrenchments 
were,  consequently,  commenced  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping,  from  the  start,  in  the  best  possi- 
ble state  of  defence  against  tbe  sudden  assault  of 
such  a  force. 

But  one  small  company  of  Artillery,  out  of  the 
whole  of  our  regular  forces,  was  left  at  Point  Is- 
abel, to  protect  these  stores  and  to  construct  these 
defences,  when  the  mass  of  the  army  moved  ou 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took  up  its  position  op- 
posite Metamoraa.  Aud  this  slender  force  was 
only  afterwards  increased  about  tbe  middle  of 
April  by  the  arrival,  by  sea.  of  another  artillery 
company.  These  two  companies,  constituting 
the  entire  .force  of  regular  troops,  which  were  on 
duty  at  Point  Isabel,  until  the  arrival  of  a  de- 
tachment of  recruits  from  New  York  about  tbe 
last  of  tbe  month,  did  not,  at  any  time,  turn  out  a 


detail  much  exceeding  thirty  soldiers  for  labor  on 
tbe  works. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  unaided  labor  of 
so  small  a  force  could  have  accomplished  but  lit- 
tle, towards  putting  a  place  of  such  an  unavoid- 
able extent,  into  a  state  of  defence  agaiost  a  de- 
termined attack  of  any  kind.  However,  the  cor- 
dial cooperation  of  tbe  Quarter  Master's  Depart- 
ment, with  the  assistance  of  tbe  numerous  camp 
followers  (embracing  many  gallant  gentlemen), 
who  were  left  at  Point  Isabel,  when  the  army 
moved,  enabled  tbe  undersigned,  who,  as  an  en- 
gineer officer  was  charged  with  the  construction 
of  these  defences,  not  only  to  replace  the  first  line 
of  barricades  by  a  continuous  ditch  and  embank- 
men.  enclosing  all  the  store  houses,  but,  also  to 
construct  some  small  redoubts  in  which  heavy 
pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  battery,  so  as  to 
command  all  tbe  approaches  to  the  place. 

The  work,  by  these  united  means,  was  brought 
into  such  a  condition  by  the  first  of  May.  as  to 
instil  perfect  confidence  into  its  mixed  and  hete- 
rogeneous garrison,  made  up  of  regulars,  volun- 
teers, camp  followers,  teamsters  and  laborers. 
The  necessity  of  its  further  prosecution  towards 
a  regular  and  finished  state,  was  removed  by  the 
occurrence  of  events  which  carried  the  seat  of 
war  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Tbe  result  showed 
that  every  object  had  in  view,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  tbe  cessation  of  operations  on  this 
work,  was  fully  attained  without  withdrawing 
even  a  single  soldier  from  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  which  was,  all  the  time,  wholly  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  Fort  Brown,  a  work 
built,  as  was  proved,  to  stand  the  investment  of 
an  army  with  a  park  of  artillery. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Sanders, 
Bvt.  Major  Engineers. 


TO  KOSSUTH. 


O  Kossuth,  noble  Kossuth !  could  tbe  tears 

Of  nations  shed  for  tbee  enlarge  thy  frame 
FromSchiimla's  prison,  which,  through  coming  rears, 

Shall  stand  the  monument  of  Hapsburg's  shame, 
Thine  eagle  eye,  before  to-morrow's  sun, 

Would  once  more  turn  to  thy  dear  Hungary 
Far  in  the  West,  where  shuddering  upon 

Her  mountain's  rugged  run  the  sunsets  die. 
That  eye  of  fire !   Oh  may  it  once  again 

Inspire  the  mailed  breast*  of  serried  boats, 
And  flush  ten  thousand  brows  witb  proud  disdain 

Of  Austrian  tyranny's  vainglorious  boa»ta. 
May  once  more  wave  thy  fiery  plume  on  high— 
A  Morning  star  to  night-steeped  Hungary! 

L.  I.  L. 
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A  Revelation  of  the  Spirit: 


A  REVELATION  OF  THE  SPIRITS. 

Mr.  Thompson,— I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever 
been,  a  believer  in  ghost*,  and  I  read  with  satis- 
faction, in  a  recent  number  of  your  excellent  pe- 
riodical, the  review  of  Mrs.  Crowe'*  *♦  Night- 
Side  of  Nature,"  wherein  that  modern  Pythoness 
is  somewhat  severely  handled.  But  one  cannot 
disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  and 
I  must  therefore  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  short 
space  in  your  Messenger,  to  describe  a  very  re- 
markable apparition,  or  rather  assembly  of  ap- 
paritions, that  I  have  recently  witnessed.  "See- 
ing is  believing,"  has  grown  into  au  aphorism, 
but  seeing  and  bearing  admit  of  uo  doubt  what- 
ever. And  while  I  draw  for  your  benefit  a  picture 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  recount  what  my  ears  heard.  In  this  I  will 
own  I  somewhat  despair  of  success,  for  I  am 
equally  unskilled  in  Mnemonics  and  the  Phouetic 
system  of  reporting,  and  can  neither  recollect  a 
whole  discourse  like  the  guardsman  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  repeated  an  entire  play  of  Vol- 
taire, after  bearing  it  read  from  a  place  of  con- 
cealment behiud  the  arras. — nor  could  I  put  one 
down  upon  paper  in  those  curious  little  arbitrary 
characters,  like  flies'  legs,  with  which  Mr.  Bishop 
pleasaotly  beguiles  his  morniugs  in  our  State 
Convention. 

I  will  premise  what  I  have  to  say,  however,  i 
with  stating  that  I  am  a  teetotaller,  lest  my  sketch  , 
may  be  set  down  as  '*  a  vision  of  the  over-heated  j 
brain"  after  an  indulgence  in  a  bottle  or  so  of 
best  Amontillado.   It  may  be  well  enough  to  say, 
also,  that  I  reject  the  faith  of  Mesmerism  and 
bold  Mr.  Spencer  aud  all  bis  kidney  in  disrepute. 
Skeptical  to  this  extent,  I  tbiuk  I  may  appeal  ^ 
with  confidence  to  your  readers  for  their  entire  < 
belief  iu  the  following  narration. 

Some  two  weeks  since,  I  was  quietly  walking 
down  Broad  street,  at  a  somewhat  late  hour  of 
the  night,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
unusual  appearance  of  lights,  though  faint  ones, 
in  the  old  African  Church.  As  I  drew  nearer, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  group  of  persons  entering 
the  frout  door  of  the  building,  and  I  could  not 
but  conclude  that  some  matter  of  special  interest 
bad  called  the  citizens  together.  The  hour  was 
past  midnight — the  last  gas  lump  had  been  ex- 
tinguished as  the  moon  rhowed  her  waning  disk 
over  Church  Hill,  and  the  most  slumberous  still- 
ness reigned  around.  I  walked  up  to  the  main 
entrance,  with  some  little  curiosity,  not  at  all 
lessened  by  the  silence  that  seemed  to  pervade 
the  building  itself.  There  was  neither  sound  of 
human  voices  nor  of  human  footsteps  within. 
By  this  time,  my  desire  to  solve  the  mystery  be- 
came eager,  aud  I  at  ouce  eutered. 


The  Church  was  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  few 
flickering  candles,  and  the  faces  of  the  company 
were  strange  to  me.  But  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  such  intellectual  looking  men  before.  Pal- 
lid tbey  seemed,  and  venerable,  like  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  heroes  that  have  been  carved  out  of 
Carrara.  Yet  fleshly  withal,  only  etherialized. 
And  they  moved  about,  though  noiselessly,  as 
Canova's  creatures  would  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  do.  I  ventured  to  ask  one  of  them  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  meeting,  but  he  made 
uo  recognition  of  me  whatever,  as  if  wholly  un- 
aware of  my  presence.  I  therefore  seated  my- 
self, and  awaited  the  nctiou  of  the  assembly. 

For  some  minutes  nothing  occurred  from  which 
I  could  divine  the  why  aud  wherefore  of  so  mys- 
terious a  gathering,  but  then  a  tall  aud  impres- 
sive figure  advanced  towards  the  pulpit,  whose 
majestic  coonteuance  was  familiar  to  me.  Many 
years  bad  flowu  since  I  bad  seen  it.  but  the  fea- 
tures were  the  same,  except  that  they  seemed 
glorified  by  some  woudrous  transfiguration.  One 
look  satisfied  me  that  the  person  was  none  other 
than  the  shade  of  a  former  illustrious  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

Upon  this  I  began  to  examine  a  little  more 
curiously  into  the  faces  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. Here  and  there  I  recognized  others  that 
I  had  seen  in  days  past,  and  a  few  whose  liuea- 
ments  are  preserved  to  us  on  canvas  among  the 
Patrts  conscripli.  I  marvelled  more  and  more, 
as  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  body  in 
whose  august  and  ghostly  presence  I  was  seated, 
could  be  none  other  than  the  Virgiuia  Conven- 
tion of  J 829-30. 

Yet  for  what  purpose  had  these  canonized  men 
burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb  and  revisited  the 
scene  of  their  former  labours  ?  Why  had  they 
come  together  by  the  "glimpses  of  the  moon"  to 
hold  their  ghostly  counsel  ?  I  was  weary  of 
conjectures,  long  before  there  was  a  word  spoken 
to  end  them. 

It  did  not  escape  my  attention,  held  as  I  was 
iu  agitated  suspense  by  the  ttovel  scene  before 
me,  that  none  of  those  members  of  the  old  Con- 
vention who  yet  survive,  were  among  the  figures 
present.  Each  individual  was  a  goblin,  and  yet, 
as  I  said  before,  not  absolutely  impalpable.  The 
assembly  was  of  course  smaller  than  it  had  been 
aforetime,  yet  more  thau  a  quorum  were  iu  at- 
tendance. 

By  aud  by,  I  hegau  to  perceive  that  disquie- 
tude rested  upon  their  spirits,  for  the  expression 
of  their  countenances  was  very  sorrowful.  Such 
au  aspect  wore  Hamlet  the  Dane,  as  he  appear- 
ed to  his  irresolute  sou  upon  the  ramparts  of  El- 
einore,  or  the  wo-begone  messenger  that  pulled 
Priam's  curtain  at  the  dead  of  uight. 

At  last,  the  Conveutiou  was  called  to  order  by 
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the  sepulchral  voice  of  a  phantom-like  chairman,  |  would  be  composed  of  such  material  as  we  have 
and  there  roue  to  address  them  a  figure  of  most  seeu  iu  it.    Fifteen-shilling  lawyers  did  not  in 


extraordinary  appearance.  It  was  tall  and  thin — 
length,  I  might  almost  say,  without  breadth  or 
is — and  its  face  was  sad  to  a  degree  be- 
I  even  any  of  its  lachrymose  colleagues.   But  |  by  an  old  friend  of 
there  flashed  from  beneath  the  hxowu  an  eye  so  Gulliver,  of  his  visit  to  a 


glittering  and  yet  so  subduiug.  that  the  beholder 
wu  by  turns  fascinated  and  overpowered  by  its 
influence.  The  gestures  this  umbral  orator  em- 
ployed were  few,  the  most  frequent  being  a  sin- 
gularly expressive  vibration  of  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right  hand, — a  long  and  skinny  finger, — which 
vibration,  like  that  of  Lord  Burleigh's  head  in 
the  play,  tudicated  whole  sentences  of  meaning. 
An  indescribable  feeling  of  terror  crept  over  me 
as  this  figure  arose 
horrible  uighti 


our  day  tinker  the  political  machine.  When  I 
hover  around  the  debates  of  this  gathering  of 
little  men.  I  am  reminded  of  the  account  given 

Captain  Lemuel 
kingdc 


|  the  pigmies  did  abound. 

"  How  have  we  waited,  Mr.  President,  before 
coming  together  to  eoter  our  unhappy  protest 
against  the  doings  of  these  microscopic  Consti- 
tution-makers, for  the  action  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  yet  among  the  living!  You,  and  1,  and 
all  of  us,  might  have  lain  undisturbed,  indeed,  if 
the  excellent  members  of  this  Convention,  who 
yet  walk  the  earth,  had  lifted  up  their  voices 
I  was  haunted  as  by  some  |  against  the  nefarious  projects  of  our  degenerate 
avenging  Nemesis  bad  successors.    But,  sir,  they  sit  supinely  while  they 


— the  figure  was  (he  Ancient  Mar-  should  '  cry  aloud  aud  spare  not/  and  we  come 
iner  and  I  was  "one  of  three,"  and  though  1 1  together  now  to  speak  our  miuds  as  by  a  neces- 
sity that  we  cannot  withstand. 

"  Alas,  sir,  what  si  us  of  omission  and  com- 
mission arc  there  of  which  these  men  have  not 


•trove  to  escape,  I  found  the  effort  unavailing — 
"  I  could  not  choose  but  bear." 


There  was  something,  too,  iu  the  tones  of  the 
speaker's  voice  thatexerted  a  powerful  charm.  At 
i  time  shrill  almost  to  a  painful  extent,  then  sod- 


been  guilty  ?  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the 
catalogue.  Time,  sir,  would  fail  me — the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock  would  disperse  us,  before  I  could 
narrate  the  half  of  them.  The  great  changes 
denly  relapsing  into  a  strain  of  unearthly  sweet- !  which  these  radicals  would  effect  iu  the  organic 
uess,  it  rau  the  whole  gamut  of  articulate  music.  J  law— the  stains  they  would  cast  upon  the  ancient 
with  an  ease  and  brilliaucy  that  I  never  heard  escutcheon,  must  pass  unnoticed.  I  must  use, 
from  mortal  lips.  The  effect  was  such  as  we  ,  here,  more  than  Spartan  brevity,  although  I  am 
might  fancy  from  an  orator  combiuiug  the  better ,  too  apt  to  run  into  the  garrulity  of  threescore,  aod 


elements  of  Whitfield  aud  Patrick  Henry 

This  figure  was  clad  in  a  ridiculous  garment  of 
white  flaunel,  which  swayed  to  and  fro  with  every 
and  gave  him  still  more  the  look  of  a 


wanderer  from  (be  -  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  :  cannot  rest 


without  the  aid  of  an  Epaminondas  to  lengthen 
my  monosyllables.  It  may  suffice  to  recount  the 
injuries  they  have  inflicted  on  our  hapless  memo- 
ries, whereby  we  stalk  abroad  at  midnight  and 


Weir.* 


"  Sir,  the  first  and  chief  of  these  injuries  is  a 


But  I  must  proceed,  in  accordance  with  my  flagrant  violation  of  an  old  commandmeut,  which 
promise,  to  give  you,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  remarks  says  *  thou  shalt  uot  steal.'  If  any  graud  jury  in 
of  this  singular  orator.  this  commonwealth  should  take  in  band  the  lar- 


"  Mr.  President,"  said  be,  "it  is  a  grievance  of 
oo  ordinary  character  that  can  call  from  the  tomb, 
spirits  that  have  long  enjoyed  its  repose.  But,  sir. 
the  evil  times  upou  which  our  good  old  Common- 
wealth has  fallen,  have  surely  enough  of  alarm 
in  them  to  vex  the  shades  of  the  departed.  It 
u  not  therefore  remarkable  that  we  are  here  to 
confer  together  iu  our  ghostly  perturbation.  How 
indeed,  sir,  could  we  lie  quietly  iu  our  graves, 
while  such  scenes  are  enacting  in  the  halls  of  our 
former  triumphs,  while  the  icouoclasts  are  shat- 
teriug  the  idols  of  our  former  veuerntioa  ? 

*•  Sir,  I  remember  to  have  predicted  when  this 


cenies  that  have  been  committed,  to  our  wrong 
aod  detrimeut,  by  the  small  sages  of  this  new 
Convention,  its  session  could  be  protracted  to  as 
great  a  length  as  that  of  the  Convention  itself. 
It  was  hut  yesterday  that  a  certain  learned  Tbe- 
han  there  did  wilfully  and  felouiously  steal  and 
appropriate  to  himself  many  parts  of  an  argu- 
ment or  speech,  the  rightful  property  of  a  distin- 
guished geutlemau  formerly,  (during  his  life-time,) 
of  this  city.  Another  had  previously  stolen  the 
entire  traiu  of  reasoning  which  had  been  elabo- 
rated with  much  thought  by  the  great  orator  of 
the  West.    Nor  have  there  been  wauling  those 


body  was  couvened  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  it  who  have  descended  to  the  petty-larcenies  of 
would  not  be  twenty  years  before  another  Con-  [  purloining  tropes  and  appropriating  figures,  tricky 
vention  was  called.    But  it  bad  uot  then  entered  fellows  iudeed,  who  having  possessed  themselves 


my  mind,  uo  foreshadowing  of  the  future  bad 
given  me  an  iukling,  that  this  new  assembly 


of  a  rhetorical  ruby  or  a  poetical  pearl  belonging 
to  somebody  else,  forthwith,  like  the  pickpockets 
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of  Cheapeide,  tear  it  from  it*  origiual  settiug  anil 
parade  it  as  tbeir  own. 

"  But  they  have  offended  sorely  in  another 
respect.  There  be  those.  Mr.  President,  who 
have  sought  to  imitate  us  in  that  assembly — who, 
as  my  lord  Hamlet  said  of  players  he  had  seen, 
♦neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  uorthe 
gait  of  Christiau,  Pagan,  nor  man,'  have  endeav- 
ored to  play  the  parts  which  some  of  you,  my 
compeers,  so  heroically  sustained.  I  know  not, 
sir.  if  there  be  one  among  them  that  imitates  me, 
if  indeed  there  was  auything  in  my  career  worthy 
of  imitation,  but  should  there  be  such  a  person. 
I  trust  that  he  will  have  better  success  thau  those 
bungling  copyists  (  have  noticed,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  reproducing  the  blemishes  of  their 
models  and  exaggerating  them  into  faults.  It 
has  been  some  time,  sir,  since  I  read  my  Virgil, 
but  I  have  not  forgotten  the  little  lulus  following 
from  the  flaming  city,  non  passibus  aquis,  the 
footsteps  of  his  sire. 

"These  things  have  been  distressing  enough 
to  me,  harassed  as  my  spirit  has  heeu,  with  other 
causes  of  vexation.  Sir,  the  shade  of  Samuel 
Johnson  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  remorse- 
ful Boswell,  irate  and  uuappeasahle.  by  reason 
of  that  wonderful  biography  which  we  have  all 
read  so  frequently ;  bow  much  more  should  1 
not  be  moved  with  anger  on  accouut  of  that  dis- 
torted likeness  of  me  which  au  insatiate  book 
maker  has  receutly  put  forth  ?  The  book  is 
called  a  Life;  it  should  rather  be  styled  a  death. 
sir.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  number  of  editions 
through  which  the  thing  has  passed,  bat  if  they 
attempt  another,  I  will  haunt  author  and  pub- 
lisher through  the  residue  of  tbeir  natural  lives ; 
there  shall  be  peace  of  mind  for  them  never  again ; 
Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more! 
"I  have  not  yet  done,  however,  with  these 
nongers.  Not  satisfied  with  taking 
people's  ideas  and  drawing  them  out  to  an 
interminable  length,  they  have  resorted  to  a  new- 
fangled system  of  reporting  by  which  they  be- 
stow all  their  tediousness  upon  an  already  afflict- 
ed and  suffering  people.  By  this  system  not  one 
syllable  of  nonsense  escapes.  It  is  called,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Fonetic  system,  and  it  aims  also  at  a 
new  method  of  spoiling,  by  which  the  good  old 
English  of  our  fathers  is  to  be  twisted  out  of  all 
manner  of  shape.  Sir,  the  new  ortbographers 
publish  a  journal  called  the  *  Fonetic  Nvz,'  iu 
which  their  mode  of  mutilating  the  language  is 
carried  out.  If  I  were  autocrat  for  a  day,  I 
should  so  settle  the  law  as  to  make  short  work  of 
them.  The  first  offence  of  this  character  against 
the  integrity  of  our  mother  tongue,  I  would  visit 
with  the  knout,  the  thumb-screw,  the  bastinado ; 
the  second  I  would  make  puniahable  by  the  peine 
forte  et  dure;  and  if  the  culprit  still  persisted  iu 
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his  crime,  I  would  hand  him  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner to  be  cut  off  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

"  Out  of  this  villainous  plan  of  reporting,  Mr. 
President,  has  grown  the  most  extraordinary  evil 
of  the  day — a  huge  sheet  called  the  ♦Supple- 
ment,' which  has  overspread  Virginia,  as  the  lo- 
custs overran  Egypt  of  old.  It  appears  every 
third  day,  and,  sir,  the  third-day  ague  and  fever 
is  a  trifle  to  it.  It  must  inevitably  weaken  the 
treasury  by  depletion  if  not  shortly  arrested,  and, 
alas,  what  styptic,  what  eau  brocehieri  shall  we 
find  of  adequate  virtue  to  staunch  the  flow  7 
What  iu  such  a  case  shall  be  the  method**  me- 
dendi  1 

"Mr.  President,  let  roe  ask,  what  is  a  ♦Sup- 
plement?' What  is  the  proper  definition  of  tho 
word  ?  I  find  it,  by  reference  to  as  good  an  edi- 
tion of  Johnson's  Dictionary  as  can  be  printed  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  be  given  thus—'  Supple- 
ment, an  addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  de- 
fects may  he  supplied.'  Applying  this  definition 
to  the  Supplement  of  which  we  speak,  we  may 
regard  it  as  an  addition  to  the  Convention,  by 
which  its  defects  may  be  supplied.  Sir.  if  this 
Supplement  is  to  be  continued  until  it  supplies 
the  defects  of  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  when  will  it  stop  ?  Will  it  be  during  the 
present  century  ?  Shall  not  the  printer  hand 
down  his  contract  to  his  remotest  posterity?  Con 
it  be  hoped  for  before  the  end  of  all  things,  or 
shall  it  be  ouly  coeval  with  the  Greek  Kalends  ? 
Sir,  if  it  is  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  will  continue  forever, 

♦  Labitur  et  labetur  in  crane  volubUis  «vum.' 

♦»  Why,  here  is  a  copy  of  this  Supplement*' — and 
the  tall,  thin  figure  drew  from  the  pocket  of  its 
white  flannel  gown  a  number  of  the  precious 
publication.  But  the  cause  which  had  been  po- 
tent enough  to  vex  the  departed,  and  call  up 
spirits  from  the  grave,  had  its  usual  effect  upon 
the  living.  No  sooner  bad  the  fatal  sheet  been 
produced,  than  a  lethargic  influence  seemed  to 
pervade  the  atmosphere — I  fell  into  a  state  of 
coma, — a  sleep  so  profound,  so  overpowering, 
that 

"poppy,  nor  mandnurora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world," 

could  ever  have  produced  it.  How  long  I  slept, 
I  know  not.  It  could  not  have  been  very  long, 
for  when  I  awaked  it  was  yet  dark.  But  the 
assembly  had  vanished  into  thin  air  and  left  bo- 
hind  no  trace  of  their  singular  meeting.  Slowly 
I  walked  to  my  home,  pondering  much  on  the 
ghostly  oration  I  bad  heard,  and  of  which  I  have 
here  given  you  so  meagre  aod  unsatisfactory  a 
sketch.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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The  leading  article  in  the  present  number  of 
our  magazine  so  Tar  exceeds  the  limits  ordinarily 
assigned  to  such  dissertations,  that  we  think  it 
proper  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  our  readers  con- 
cerning it,  lest  they  should  complain  of  the  lack 


tho  increased  duties  of  its  editors,  bntwe  recog- 
nize in  tho  editorial  department  of  the  Dollar 
Magazine  the  peculiar  talent  of  an  invaluable  as- 
sistant whose  paragraphs  arc  always  piquant 
and  fresh. 


Our  correspondent  "  L.  I.  L."  writes  ns : 
"I  have  just  met  with  a  number  of  the  'Winchester 


Republican,'  in  which  I  am  taken  to  task  for  a  represen- 


of  our  usual  variety  of  contents.    The  length  of  u*io11  *  ,he  BTtic,e  P»Wiabed  in  yonr  laai  number, styled 

■  •  ,    •  ■         ,  ft  '  Kim  ollcriinnn  of  >ullv.'    The  Republican  embrace*  the 

the  art.de  ..  not  greater  than  that  of  l.ke  papers  |  opportnnirv  to  inform  it9  |na,  the  .  Rouod  Hiu; 

in  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review,  but  we  j  tde  foot  of  which  Mr.  Sully  states  that  General  Dan- 
should  nevertheless  have  given  it  in  two  numbers, ,  iel  Morgan  wan  buried,)  is  four  miles  to  the  weet  of  Win- 
if  it  had  been  capable  of  division  without  inter-  j  cheater,  whereas  the  old  Southern  Church,  in  whose  grave- 

ruptiog  uureasoirably  the  thread  of  the  argument.  *ard  lbe  GcDeral  v*9>  w>  m  and  on  the  opposite 

«»  .  ■    ,          ,        ;       .      auk  of  that  town ! 

We  are  sure  we  need  not  ask  the  reader's  thought-  u  „  h  ,„  nndeniBble  ^  ^  ^  Rwni  mi  {„  .  „pur 
fill  attention  to  tho  article  Itself,  which  present*,  [  „r  tDe  North  Mountain  is  here  called,)  ia  in  truth  some  dis- 
in  our  judgment,  the  most  philosophical  exami- 1  uncc  to  the  west  of  U>e  fine  old  town  which  thus  lies  he- 
nation  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  great  question  twe«n  »•>«  we«lenJ  «"d  the  eastern  range*  guarding  the 
of  Labour  and  Capital.   The  writer  is  one  of  the  P*""?.^  «J  «j*  editor  of  the  Repub- 

-  ,    ,       .      .  '   _       ,         _  ,  ,  liriiti  w  ill  !>omr  morning  tuke  a  holidav  from  hiM  tn«k,  und 

first  scholars  in  the  Southern  States,  and  he  has  i(fllorin((  for  the  momcn,  whh  ,vme(}  'eytn  the  BoMon  tu. 
made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject  mults,  the  South  Carolina  agitations,  ami  the  'intelligence 
under  treatment  before  entering  upon  its  discus-  of  breathless  interest' just  arrived  by  the  last  steamer, 

■Win.  The  reader  who  has  been  observant  of  the  |  mB,<c  hi"  W8-v  OTer  ,tt0  Cne  ucw  turnpike,  which  is  a  de- 
lightful road  except  where  the  unbroken  granite  lame*  his 
horse,  a  charming  highway  wherever  it  is  unobstructed 
by  giant  pines  purposely  felled  on  the  track  ; — if  he  will 
the  march  of  the  phalanx  from  the  closet  of  Fou-  I  seek  on  some  fine,  clear  morning  that  point  of  the  Ridge 
rier  to  a  foothold  on  our  own  shores,  and  read  dubbed  the  •  Blue  Ball,'  and  tbere  gare  upon  Winchester, 
the  wild  eloquence  of  Alton  Locke,  will  regard  '  w,,ich  bv  ,ms  tiinei"  "ndtin*  •■«<>  "  «Peck  ul»°"  the  ho»- 
this  article,  we  are  sure,  as  "  words  fitly  spoken 


signs  of  the  times,  who  has  watched  the 
and  convulsions  of  English  Chartism,  followed 


and  spoken  not  one  moment  too  soon. 


The  Dollar  Magazine  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duyckincks  of  "  The  Literary 
World"  and  has  thereby  greatly  improved.  We 
hope  to  see  it  generously  encouraged,  as  a  home 
magazine,  for  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that 
those  literary  omnibusaes,  the  International  and 
Harper's  New  Monthly  are  exercising  a  most  de- 
pressing influence  upon  intellectual  effort  among 
our  own  authors.  Publishers  who  pay  for  origi- 
nal production  cannot  compete  with  publishers 
who  have  their  material  already  supplied  gratui- 
tously, any  more  than  a  tailor  who  pays  a  heavy 
duty  upon  foreign  cloths  can  turn  out  coats  as 
cheaply  as  your  snip  who  smuggles  them.  Indeed 
the  illustration  is  hardly  strong  enough,  for  these 
magazines  appropriate  rather  than  smuggle,  and 
realize  their  immense  profits  upon  the  unreward- 
ed labour  of  English  writers.  The  International, 
it  is  true,  publishes  a  modicum  of  original  mat- 
ter (by  far  the  most  uniformly  attractive  and  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  work.)  prepared  by  a 
band  at  once  practised  and  graceful,  but  the  sta- 
ple of  its  conteuts  is  pirated.     The  Literary 


r.on,  he  will  at  once  comprehend  the  truth  of  Mr.  Sully'a 
expression,  '  at  the  foot  of  the  Round  Hill  yonder  where 
you  see  the  smoke  of  Winchester  rise!' 

u  It  is  a  mortifying  fact  indeed  that  the  ancient  border 
sentiucl,  which  occupied  in  times  past  so  important  a  port, 
should  be  a  mere  detail  in  the  landscape  when  the  moun- 
tains come  in  play,  but  so  it  is.  From  this  point  the  three 
or  four  paltry  miles  disappear  in  the  perspective,  and  the 
'  smoke  of  Winchester  curls  round  the  summit  of  the 
Hill!'" 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  our  friend  Tucker- 
man  has  collected  into  book  form  the  many  very 
beautiful  poems  that  have  appeared  under  bis 
name  from  time  to  time,  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  for  some  years  past.  Although  his 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  essays,  which  are 
beyond  all  question  the  best  that  our  country  has 
produced,  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  written  much 
better  verse  than  many  who  base  their  claims  to 
the  honors  of  the  literary  class  solely  upon  po- 
etical effort.  Indeed  we  thiuk  that  had  Mr. 
Tuckerman  never  written  a  line  of  prose  at  all, 
he  would  still  be  fairly  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
most  pleasing  litterateurs  of  the  day ;  and  in  our 
judgment  he  may  wear  the  laurel  with  any  of 
the  Terse-makers  around  us.  It  is  a  remarkable) 
fact  that  the  heartiest  recognition  of  Mr.  Tuck- 
World  has  lost  none  of  its  interest  by  reason  overman's  merits  has  come  from  the  South.  Tho 
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greater  portion  of  bis  "Characteristics  of  Liter- 
ature" appeared  originally  io  this  magazine, 
(though  the  Northern  papers  have  studiously  ig- 
nored the  fact,)  and  the  most  elaborate  and  sat- 
isfactory examination  of  his  style  that  has  yet 
appeared,  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review.  The  fact  is.  Mr.  Tucker- 
man  is  much  too  contemplative  a  writer,  aud 
adopts  far  too  just  and  cautious  an  use  of  lan- 
guage to  suit  the  Northern  section,  where  the  ex- 
travagant and  bizarre  are  as  much  sought  after 
iu  letters  as  in  all  things  else.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
too  much  to  hope  that  Tuckermau's  poems  will 
go  through  many  editions  in  this  prosaic  age,  but 
we  may  at  least  trust  that  the  present  supply  will 
meet  with  appreciative  purchasers. 


Speaking  of  poetry,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
surprise  expressed  by  our  contributor  who  re- 
views Mr.  Simms  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this 
number,  that  no  complete  edition  of  his  poetical 
works  has  yet  been  put  forth.  Will  not  Russell 
of  Charleston  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  give 
us  a  volume  of  them,  in  such  a  style  as  his  well 
known  taste  would  suggest? 


The  distinguished  artist.  Thomas  Sully,  who 
has  been  for  many  months  past  in  our  city,  has 
just  completed  for  the  rooms  of  the  Virginia  His- 
torical Society,  a  copy  of  his  original  portrait  of 
Patrick  Henry,  which  is  indeed  an  admirable  pic- 
ture. The  history  of  this  portrait  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  as  we  think  it  is  not  generally  known, 
we  give  it  as  it  has  been  narrated  by  James  Web- 
ster, the  publisher  of  Win's  Life  of  the  great  ora- 
tor. In  a  letter  to  Major  Noah's  Sunday  Times. 
some  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Webster  replies  to  au 
attack  that  had  been  made  upon  the  biography, 
and  proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  the 
portrait — 

44  Immediately  after  I  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Wirt  hi* 
*  Sketches,'  Ate.,  I  wan  desirous  to  procure  an  engraved 
portrait  likeness  of  Mr.  Henry  as  a  necessary  embellish, 
ment  to  accompany  the  work.  To  obtain  this  adjunct,  I 
not  only  travelled  over  Mr.  Henry's  nnlivc  county,  but 
through  those  adjoining.  Finally  I  obtuined  from"  Mrs., 
or  Miss  Symea,  of  Rocky  Mills,  a  coarse  miniature  of 
Mr.  H.,  taken,  as  I  understood,  by  some  travelling  por- 
trait painter.  With  this  miniature,  I  personally  waited 
on  many  individuals  who  bad  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  all  of  whom  said  the  likeness  was  a  bad  one.  I 
requested  them  to  point  out  the  deficiencies,  which  was 

done.   Some  of  tbem  gave  me  written  memorandums  

amongst  them  11.  Waller,  Esq.,  of  Williamsburg;  David 
Robertson,  Esq.,  of  Petersburg;  and  Dr.  Foushoe,  then 
postmaster  of  Richmond. 

44  With  the  information  thus  obtained,  and  the  miniature, 
I  waited  on  that  distinguished  portrait  painter,  Thomas 
Sully,  of  Philadelphia,  and  requested  hi  in  to  point  me  a' 


portrait  of  Patrick  Henry  from  the  documents  laid  before 
him,  and  to  charge  his  own  price  for  the  same.  When 
the  portrait  was  finished,  I  took  it  down  to  Richmond,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of 
those  who  had  given  me  information  to  aid  in  pntnting  it, 
and  others  who  had  personally  known  Mr.  Henry  from 
his  youth.  My  first  call  was  on  Chief  Justice  Marshall* 
Placing  the  portrait  before  him,  I  said—-  Judge  Marshall, 
can  you  tell  me  whose  portrait  that  is  t'  He  replied, — * 
'That  is  Patrick  Henry,  and  an  excellent  likeness  of  him 
it  is.'  At  this  time  Judge  Marshall  did  not  know  that 
I  was  engaged  in  the  publication.  I  next  waited  on  Col. 
Preston,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  agreed  in  what 
Judge  Marshall  had  said.  B.  Waller,  Esq.,  David  Rob- 
ertson, Dr.  Fousbee,  and  others,  also  pronounced  it  an 
excellent  likeness." 

The  Historical  Society  have  been  fortunnte  in 
securing  a  copy  of  this  picture  from  the  hand  of 
the  master,  a  copy,  which  is  iudeed  fully  equal  to 
the  original  in  all  respects.  We  should  not  for- 
get to  add  that  the  work  was  a  gift  of  the  artist 
to  the  Society,  and  is  on  that  account  doubly 
valuable. 

We  believe  Mr.  Sully  stays  with  us  but  a  short 
time  longer,  and  we  would  advise  all  lovers  of 
art  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  stu- 
dio, before  his  departure. 


We  are  not  musical,  at  least  iu  the  artistic  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  but  that  we  are  not  in- 
sensible to  sweet  sounds,  our  appreciation  of 
Jenny  Lind  aud  Parodi  must  bear  us  witness. 
We  are,  therefore,  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
George  Oates  of  Charleston  for  a  batch  of  his 
latest  publications  of  new  music.  Among  these 
are  two  little  gems,  the  composition  of  Henry  T. 
Oates,  Esq.,  hearing  the  titles  of  Sunnyside 
Waltz  and  Hyperion  Polka.  The  latter  is  ap- 
propriately dedicated  to  Professor  Longfellow, 
and  is  graceful  euough  to  have  caused  Paul  Flem- 
ing to  take  lessons  of  Cellarius.  Among  the 
rest  is  a  difficult  and  eccentric  composition  of 
Strakosch  which  we  would  give  somethiug  to 
hear  that  gifted  performer  execute. 


Our  friend  Mr.  Teflft  writes  us  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  praise  we  have  awarded  him  as 
founder  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  but 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens  and  Dr.  Arnold  are 
the  parties  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  We 
were  doubtless  in  error  in  referring  to  him  as  the 
sole  founder,  but  while  we  cheerfully  make  the 
correction  as  to  the  worthy  gentlemen  whom  ho 
mentions,  we  shall  not  permit  our  friend  to  dis- 
claim the  very  large  part  he  had  io  the  forma- 
tion of  that  excellent  Society,  or  the  benefits  he 
has  conferred  upou  it  since. 
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Diaries  of  all  sorts  of  people  have  beeo  among  i  announced  himself  the  prisoner  jumped  op  and 
the  must  popular  species  of  light-reading  for  oul  lhal  »•  wa"  **tnyed.  The  consuble  then  took  him 

_   «,/    I         .        iv  r       v  ■   «       ratocustody — Some  additional  evidence  hnving  been  ad- 

years.  We  have  the  D.«  of  an  Eunuyee  -  duccdilhctiirwpn80ne„werecommitledonfiv;charge.... 
the  "  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  and  many  others, 

hut  we  do  uot  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  the     Here  is  a  new  character  for  Mr.  Dickens, 
Diary  of  a  Swiudler.    Such  a  thing  is,  indeed,  such  as  we  should  have  set  down  as  ridiculously 
•  unprecedented.     Yet  we  learn  from  a  recent  j  overdrawn  had  it  been  introduced  in  one  of  his 


number  of  the  London  Observer  that  this  pay-  novels.  Although  Sir  Richard  Douglas  is  a 
chological  wonder  has  been  brought  to  light,  more  disreputable  person,  the  manner  in  which 
The  whole  affair  is  so  curious  that  we  give  it  just  he  looks  out  for  better  times,  under  tbe  care  of 
as  it  appears  in  the  Police  Report  of  that  journal.  Providence,  is  not  unlike  the  hopeful  anticipations 

of  Micawber  that  "something  would  turn  up." 
We  ask  Micawber's  pardon,  however,  for  the 


**  EXTIUORDIXART    CASE  OF  SwiSDMSO. — At  Marl- 

borough-street,  on  Friday,  Richard  Douglas  (otherwise 
Sir  Richard  Douglas,  otherwise  Captain  Douglas,  of  Or- 
pington House,  Kent;  Ascot-villa,  Ascot;  and  of  No.fi, 
Belgrnvc-terrnce),  and  hi*  two  pons  (Charleaand  Arthur) 
were  finally  examined,  charged  with  having,  for  a  length 
of  time,  carried  on  a  most  successful  system  of  obtaining 
goods  upon  false  pretences.  It  appears  that  within  two 
years  the  prisoners  had  succeeded  in  getting  from  between 


remark. 


We  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the 
"  Prospectus  of  the  Southern  Home  Journal  of 
Education  and  Domestic  Industry,"  a  new  work 


46  and  50  tradesmen,  £4,702  worth  of  property.  On  tbe  !  to  t,e  published  bi-monthly  in  Charleston.  S.  C. 
elder  prisoner  a  diary  was  found,  which  revealed  a  .*■• ;  U1|der  |he  editoria,  management  of  Enwin  He- 
tern  of  living  by  the  wits  unexampled  for  success,  audac- 1  .  , 

ity.  and  extent.   The  diary  for  1851  was  kept  in  a  busi- ;  RI0T«  1  he  objtett  °*  i!     I'Mimal,  a  M:i:i-d 

ness-like  manner.    It  opened  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  in  the  prospectus,  are 
gentlemen  and  ladies  to  whom  begging  applications  for 


money  had  been  made.   The  names  of  the  parties  who 


'to  advocate  strictly  and  exclusively.  Southern  E<lu- 


had  not  replied  to  the  applications  being  brought  forward  i  cation— the  encouragement  of  our  own  Literary  Institu- 
and  poated  in  quite  a  mercantile  wav.  Tbe  first  day  of  «>«•>'.  tbe  publication  of  Southern  School  Books,  edi- 
the  year  was  opened  by  a  Prayer  to  Providence  to  bless  printed  and  circulated  in  tbe  Southern  Statea-to 
the  exertions  of  the  writer  and  his  sons,  and  make  ibem  bring  into  prominent  notice  all  literary  undertakings, 
more  proaperoufl  and  productive  than  the  last  year.  It  Books  and  Periodicals,  Colleges  and  Schools,  at  tbe 
went  on  thus:— Took  possession  of  Ascot-villa;  got  phae-  |  South— to  discourage  Northern  agenu,  and  their  School 
ton,  dog-cart,  horses;  looked  about  Guilford,  Staines;  Books,  and  expose,  in  all  their  deformity  and  duplicity, 
ordered  goods,  coals,  and  beer ;  shawls  ;  got  a  great  coat  ■  tbe  pernicious  doctrines  of  Abolition  and  hostility  to  the 
from  Skinner  3d  January  :  Nothing  came  in  ;  Charlca  South,  which  they  have  so  long  been  permitted  to  instil 


I  January :  Nothing 
hired  dog-cart,  and  harness  of  Lilcy  :  went  in  phaeton  to 
Guilford;  ordered  carpeting,  shawls,  coats,  etc. — 4th. 
Nothing  from  Guildford  but  an  impudent  letter;  sent 


into  the  minds  of  our  children." 

In  a  design  so  laudable  every  true  Southern 


Charles  to  station  for  carpeting;  Williums  came  there!  man  will  wish  Mr.  Heriot  abundant  succeed, 
sod  stopped  it;  fear  there  will  be  a  row;  got  shawls.—  We  need  scarcely  add  that  bis  reputation  is  a 
5lh  :  Phaeton  and  horse  seized ;  fear  expenses  at  Ascot,  8Ufficie0|  guaranty  of  the  ability  of  the  work. 

and  all  up  with  Charles  there ;  fear  we  must  cut. — 6th: 


Coals  and  beer  came  in ;  made  us  as  merry  as  could  ;  went 
to  shop  in  Curzon-street ;  oidered  brushes,  4tc. — 7th  :  All 
day  ill ;  row  about  stable,  forcible  possession  taken  of  it; 
row  all  day  with  one  person  or  another;  fearful  how  they 
will  end ;  three  boys  at  home  idle ;  all  ordering  thing 


It  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  our  own 
praises  spoken,  when  tbe  commendation  is  die- 
14th  :  Not  a  shilling  coming  in  ;  eleven  mouths  to  feed ;  criminating.  We  do  not  relish,  for  ourselves, 
would'nt  order  goods  except  to  keep  my  children ;  tbey  the  twaddle  that  Mr.  Tupper  has  been  pouring 
have  found  out  my  address  at  Guilford;  dreadful  news;  got  \  forth  so  incessantly  in  very  dreary  verses,  about 
carpeting;  fearful  row  with  a  man  who  brought  an  iron  Brother  Jonathao  and  Slavery,  and  all  that,  but 
sufe.    Kuw  nil  inchi  from  ringing  door-bell  by  boot  and  *        a-    u         n  ,  , 

shoe  man.-lG,h  :  Row  all  d.y  with  people ;  mob  outside  j lhe  Allowing  morceau  from  Str  Henry  Bui  wer  e 
of  house  crying  swindlers.-17th :  Very  nervous  ;  more  j  recent  spech  before  the  St.  George  s  Society  is 
rows. — 19th :  Went  to  boys  to  dinner.  Champagne ;  very  ;  not  difficult  to  swallow.  Sir  Henry  has  recently 
merry.  Providence  not  quite  deserts  us.  The  rest  of  the  I  visited  our  City  and  State,  and  left  behind  bttn 
diary  was  nearly  to  the  same  effect.   The  capture  of  the  |  O0,y  th<J  mo8t  favorable  jmpreasio,,,. 

After  haviug  toasted  St.  George,  the  patron 


elder  prisoner  was  effected  under  rather  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. The  prisoner  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  imploring  assistance,  bring  confined, 
as  he  suid,  to  a  sick  bed,  and  in  a  state  of  complete  desti- 
tution. Tbe  police  gained  a  knowledge  of  this  letter,  and 
Sergeant  Allen  having  dressed  himself  up  in  a  long  black 


saint,  he  proposes  tbe  honors  to  auother  saint  of 
the  calendar— 

"  Now  since  you  bsvs  been  so  kind  in  your  reception 


oratorian  rolie.  white  neckcloth,  and  broad  brimmed  hat '  of  the  name  which  I  have  just  uttered,  will  yon  allow  me 
•oas  to  resemble  a  priest,  he  called  at  the  house  in  Bel- 1  to  mention  that  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  of  our  patron 
grave-terrace,  and  was  at  once  admitted.  He  found  the  I  Saint— I  mean  'St.  Jonathan.'  I  have  seen  this  same 
prisoner  shamming  illness,  but  when  the  police  sergeant  •  £cutlcmuu  iu  many  guises— 1  hare  just  come  from  visit* 
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iof  him  as  a  Virginia  planter;  I  have  shaken  hands  with 
as  a  Western  farmer ;  I  hare  been  feasted  by  him  in  this 
very  hall  as  a  New  England  Pilgrim,  and  I  have  dined 
with  him  as  a  New  York  merchant;  I  have  known  him 
well  as  a  Washington  legislator,  and  I  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  him  as  an  American  statesman  both  in 
anil  out  of  office — uud  1  will  tell  you  that  I  don't  believe 
that  there  is  a  more  generous  or  hon^st-hcartcd  saint  in 
the  whole  calendar— (laughter) — one  who  is  more  ready 
to  give  his  best  bottle  of  wine  to  a  friend,  or  to  drink  his 
friend's  best  bottle  of  wine,  if  be  gives  it  him— (laughter) — 
who  is  more  skilled  to  turn  a  penny — more  splendid  in 
spending  a  guinea.  (Cheers.)  But  St.  Jonathan,  though 
not  solely,  is  especially  a  sea-faring  sort  of  saiut,  and  he 
has  at  this  time  a  vessel  on  the  ocean  about  which  he  is 
somewhat  anxious,  though  it  is  in  reality  in  no  sort  of  dan- 
ger. I  think  I  see  flying  from  its  topmast  the  Union-Jack. 
(Applause  and  cheers.)  I  think  1  hear  a  cry  of  '  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  a  pull  all  together,'  from  the  lips  of  its 
crew.  (Long  and  loud  applause.)  That  vessel  is  called 
the  United  States — (renewed  cheers) — and  it  carries  as  its 
freight  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  the  code  of  Black- 
Mone.  the  creed  of  Christ !  (Loud  cheers.)  Let  us  drink, 
gentlemen,  to  its  long  and  prosperous  voyage :  —May  no 
wind  from  the  north  or  from  the  south  impede  it*  progress, 
or  peril  its  precious  cargo.  (Great  applause  and  loud 
cheers.) 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  R.  School- 
craft for  a  copy  of  his  spleudid  volume  on  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  which  we  shall 
endeavor  to  notice,  at  some  leugth.  at  au  early 
day.  The  book  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
publication  that  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  our  country,  and  will  re- 
main as  a  monument  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  en- 
lightened zeal  and  laborious  research. 

Our  old  and  valued  friend,  Lieut.  M.  F. 
Maurt,  the  best  specimen  of  the  true  satwnfthat 
we  have  in  America,  has  also  laid  us  under  ob- 
ligations by  sending  us  a  copy  of  his  "Investi- 
gations of  the  Winds  and  Currents  of  the  Sea." 


Two  of  the  best  serial  publications  of  the  day 
have  reached  respectively  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  volume— The  Illustrated  Domestic  Bible, 
issued  by  Samuel  Huestou,  New  York,  andLos- 
siug's  Field  Hook  of  the  Revolution,  from  the 
press  of  the  Harpers.  The  former  of  these  we 
regard  as  an  excellent  work.  It  contains  copi- 
ous notes  by  which  the  reader  is  fully  supplied 
with  all  that  he  requires  in  understanding  the 
text,  while  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  not  a 
single  deltateable  point  of  doctriue  has  been  in- 
troduced. Six  numbers  more  will  render  the 
work  complete-  Lossing's  book  is  valuable  as  a 
popular  historical  treatise,  and  gratifies  the  eye 
with  the  richucss  and  softness  of  its  wood-cuts. 


3b\\m  of  3lnn  rtrjorta. 


Mohammed,  thr  Arabia*  Prophet  :  A  Tragedy  in  . 
five  aeU.   By  George  H.  Mile:   Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampsou  &  Company.  1850. 

The  recent  representation  upon  the  stage  of  this  trapic 
performance,  induces  us  to  undertake  its  review,  though 
not  without  feelings  approaching  to  awe.   Nothing  but 
the  sternest  sense  of  Editorial  duty  would  have  enabled 
ti  b  to  overcome  the  trepidation  which  we  felt  on  reading 
the  formidable  announcement,  thinly  disguised  as  an  "ad* 
vertisement"  by  "the  Publishers,"  that  this,  amongst 
u  nearly  one  hundred  competitors."  was  the  manuscript 
i  which  obtained  "  Mr.  Forrest's  prize  of  one  thousand  dol- 
•  lars."  or  have  fortified  us  in  an  effort  to  pronounce  judg- 
'  ment  in  a  spirit  of  strict  critical  justice  upon  the  worth  of 
1  this  play.    But  though  thus  informed  that  its  merits  have 
been  already  ascertained  ;  though  public  opinion  is  thus 
forestalled  by  this  pompous  prelude ;  though  thus  com- 
manded, in  true  Boston-like  style,  to  "  fall  down  and 
worship  at  the  sound  of  the  sackbut  and  the  dulcimer," 
we  shall  nevertheless  venture  to  honestly  form  an  opinion 
of  our  own,  and  to  candidly  express  it  to  our  readers. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  that "  the  design  of  this  play 
is  to  explain  the  life  of  Mohammed,  from  the  age  of  forty 
to  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty  years."  Of  course  pre- 
tensions so  towering  challenge  criticism  upon  the  object 
rather  than  upon  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  we  will 
therefore  devote  our  notice  to  the  former,  rather  than  to 
the  latter  subject.  Mr.  Miles'  notions  of  his  hero's  char- 
acter,  as  well  as  his  theory  of  Dramatic  art,  are  pretty 
fully  developed  in  the  following  extract  from  his  preface : 
"  1  found  the  naked  history  superior  to  all  the  inven- 
tions of  imagination.  Where  the  charm  is  in  plot  and 
surprise,  repetition  sickens  us;  where  the  characters 
themselves  attract,  it  delights. 

**  After  all  that  has  been  said,  the  true  character  of  the 
great  founder  of  Islam  is  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Here  is  the  difficulty  :  not  only  have  we  to  reconcile  truth 
and  falsehood,  sincerity  and  deceit, — for,  in  moat  histori- 
cally great  men,  there  is  more  or  less  of  this, — but  we  are 
dealing  with  one,  who,  believing  himself  a  Prophet,  asserts 
it  by  imposture, — the  messenger  of  Allah  preparing  man- 
kind by  a  deliberate  lie  for  the  reception  of  Eternal  Truth. 

"  From  this  point  of  view,  the  play  was  written.  The 
brevity  required  in  representation  on  the  stage  (at  which 
I  aimed)  compelled  me  to  omit  much  that  might  support 
my  interpretation  of  this  'sincere  impostor.'" 

Now,  whilst  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Miles,  we  do 
not  agree  with  bim  in  supposing  that  "the  true  charac- 
ter" of  Mohammed  is  so  *  imperfectly  understood" — there 
is  yet  one  thing  we  will  cheerfully  admit,  which  is,  that 
this  play  has  done  nothing  towards  throwing  light  or  lustre 
upon  it.  But  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  founder  of  Islamism  is  not  yet  under- 
stood. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us,  that  few  historical 
personages  were  better  known  by  their  contemporaries, 
or  more  correctly  appreciated  by  posterity  than  the  Ko- 
reishite  descendant  of  Ishtnael. 

Our  notion  is,  that  the  opinion  entertained  for  so  many 
centuries,  is,  after  all,  the  only  correct  one,  and  that  is, 
that  Mohammed  was  a  man  who,  possessing  groat  mental 
I  abilities,  prostituted  them  to  the  basest  purposes,  giving 
himself  out  as  a  prophet  of  the  most  High  God,  whilst 
i  he  wallowed  in  the  deepest  sensuality,  and,  himself  a 
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coward,  procuring  a  tyrannical  authority  through  the 
courage  of  other*.  We  are  aware  that  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day  ii,  amongst  certain  Geologists,  to  represent 
him,  aa  a  true-hearted  hero,  whose  soul  revolted  from  the 
worship  of  the  idols  of  stone  and  brass,  Orrausd  and 
Ahriinau.  the  ancient  Gods  of  his  fathers — who  penetrated, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  understand,  the  deep  mysteries 
of  true  religion,  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  found, — 
who  gave  himself  so  zealously,  so  enthusiastically  to  the 
work  of  propagating  his  doctrines,  as  to  lose  his  bal- 
ance and  forget  tliut  it  is  not  permitted  in  the  moral  law  to  I 
advance  the  cause  of  truth  by  means  of  falsehood,  or 
justify  the  means  by  the  sacred  character  of  the  end  to  be 
accomplished, — and  so,  blinded  by  his  zeal  and  fervent  de- 
votion to  the  promulgation  of  tbeistic  truth,  he  uttered 
falsehoods,  resorted  to  artifices  and  cruellies,  and  invented 
miracles,  without  meaning  thereby  to  be  really  guilty  of 
lying  or  imposture. 

Our  answer  to  this  theory  is  very  simple.  It  is  in  the 
facts. 

First :  We  know  tha  t  Mohammed  never  entertained  any 
notions  of  assuming  the  prophetic  character  until  many 
years  after  his  marriage  with  Kadijah.  Now  Wantka,  the 
nephew  of  Kadyah,  had  been  a  convert  to  Judaism,  after 
which  he  became  a  Christian,  and  then  relapsed  into  his 
old  Sabcan  faith.  He  was,  says  Irving,  (Lift  of  Mahom- 
et, p.  06J  M  a  man  of  speculative  mind  and  flexible 
faith,"  "  worthy  of  note  as  being  the  first  on  record  to 
translate  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into 
Arabic."  It  was  thus,  through  Waraka  and  his  trans- 
lations, that  Mohammed  obtained  such  knowledge  of 
genuine  religious  doctrine  and  precept,  as  enabled  him  to 
introduce  into  his  Suras  enough  of  pure  and  undefined 
moral  and  religious  truth  to  give  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
idolatrous  Arab*,  the  semblance  of  revelation. 

Secondly  :  Noone  of  the  advocates  for  this  new-fangled 
theory  touching  Mohammed,  not  even  Mr.  Carlylc,  him- 
self, has  ever  been  able  satisfactorily  to  reconcile  with  it 
passages  like  the  following  ;  which  in  our  judgment  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  Prophet's  sensuality  and  deliberate 
deceit  and  imposture. 

"  Prophet !  We  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives  *  *  the 
daughters  of  thy  uncle,  and  the  daughters  of  thy  aunts, 
both  on  thy  father's  side  and  thy  mother's  side,  who  fled 
with  thee  from  Mecca,  and  any  other  believing  woman  in 
case  the  Prophet  desireth  to  take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a 
peculiar  privilege  granted  unto  thee  above  the  rest  of  true 
Believers."    Koran  (Sale'i  Tr  an*/ at  ion  J  eh.  33, 

"  To  the  rest  of  the  believers"  God  allowed  only  four 
wives;  but  Mohammed  availed  himself  most  freely  of 
M  the  peculiar  privilege"  gran  tod  by  Divine  permission. 
We  could  quote  many  such  passages;  some  even  more 
sensual  in  their  tone  and  expression  :  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  justify  us,  we  hope,  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers 
at  least  in  not  yielding  an  assent  to  the  claim  set  up 
in  these  later  days  for  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  a 
44  Prophet,"  whom  the  Christian  Church  has  so  long  re- 
garded aa  an  arch  impostor. 

However  much  we  may  differ  with  Mr.  Miles  as  to  his 
notions  of  Mohammed's  character,  wo  would  not  be  un- 
just to  his  play  as  a  mere  literary  performance.  Lest  any 
one  therefore  should  chance  to  suppose  him  guilty  of 
plagiarism,  as  he  seems  to  anticipate,  we  give  his  vindi- 
cation, extracted  from  the  Preface,  merely  observing 
that    accidental  resemblances"  arc  not  altogether  new. 

Itmay  be  inferred  that  I  copied  Goethe,  varying  the  fifth 
act  to  my  own  convictions  :  but  though  it  is  no  reproach 
to  borrow  from  the  great  German,  the  resemblance  is  en- 
tirely accidental. 


The  play  abounds  in  sublime  passages  and  effective 
lines.   We  give  an  example  (pp.  78-79.) 

Amrou  (intervening.)   Forbear,  Sophian !   Look,  'tie 
clear  aa  water : 
The  Prophet  shed  his  skin  to  save  his  life ; 
Stuffed  it  with  Ali  to  divert  your  scent ; 
And  whilst  you  watched  the  counterfeit  Mohammed, 
The  genuine  escaped.   Instead  of  dallying  here, 
Bclrhintz  harxh  thunder  at  a  generous  youth, 
Pursue  your  quarry,  else  you're  baffled,  cheated, — 
Quick,  and  retrieve! 

On  the  very  next  page  (p.  80)— will  be  found  a 
kindred  passage,  in  which  Sophian  exhibits  the  true 
spirit  of  an  enterprising  police  officer. 

Soph,   Never!    But  let  me  pass.   I'll  search  the  house 
From  top  to  bottom ;  then,  mv  hot  pursuit 
Shall  ferret  all  Arabia  and  the  world. 


Tint  Decline  or  Popbrt  and  its  causes:  by  the  Rev. 
N.  Murray,  D.  D.    Harper  &  Brothers.  1851. 

A  very  well  printed  discourse.  Nothing  extraordinary 
in  matter  or  style.  The  writer  congratulates  the  Protes- 
tant world,  that,  while  the  majority  of  numbers  is  with  the 
Catholics,  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Protestants  in  intelligence  and  zeal ;  and  that  the  contact 
between  them,  where  religion  is  free,  aa  in  the  United 
States,  is  productive  of  amelioration  in  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  themselves. 

We  think  there  is  much  truth  in  this  last  view.  We 
are  not  of  those,  who  expect  with  confidence  a  reunion  of 
of  all  Christians  in  one  nominal  church;  a  centralization 
and  fusion  of  all  creeds  and  doctrines.  The  history  of 
the  Church  gives  much  more  reason,  m  our  opinion,  to 
look  for  an  increase  of  differences  upon  such  points,  than 
for  a  diminution  of  them.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
diversity  of  men's  minds,  when  applied  to  any  subject  of 
an  intellectual  and  abstract  character.  But  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  progress  in  another  and  a  more  important 
branch  of  Christian  knowledge ;  in  that  department  of  it, 
which  teaches  us  to  regard  our  fellow  ,mcn,  and  their 
opinions  with  charity  and  indulgence— to  examine  their 
doctrines  with  candour — to  modify  our  own,  when  con- 
vinced of  error — to  estimate  minor  contrarieties  of  senti- 
ment and  faith  as  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  a  re- 
cognition of  the  same  great  principles  of  duty  towards 
God  and  Man.  This  process,  we  do  believe,  has  already 
exerted  much  influence,  and  is  destined  to  exert  much 
more,  upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  Nor  do  we 
think  their  Protestant  contemporaries  so  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects, that  they  too  may  not  profit  of  similar  opportuni- 
ties. For  example,  the  author  of  this  sermon  might  have 
discovered  some  bright  spots  in  the  history  of  the  Popish 
religion — some  glorious  and  venerated  names— instead  of 
fixing  hia  eyes  only  on  the  darkest  and  most  dismal 
scenes,  and  calling  to  mind  only  the  most  arrogant,  false, 
and  unholy,  of  those  who  have  worn  the  sacerdotal  robes. 
We  are  as  far.  at  least,  as  any  of  our  readers,  from  as- 
senting to  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  but  we  protest  against  the  application  to  it  of  an 
unjust  rule,  which  might  be  turned  with  serious  effect 
against  every  other  church  in  Christendom.  If  an  asso- 
ciation is  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  misconduct  of 
of  every  individual  who  may  belong  to  it — or  if  men  are 
lo  be  condemned  for  the  remote  and  unseen  results,  to 
which  a  speculative  belief  may  be  carried  out  by  logical 
processes— we  fear  that  .no  church  under  Heaven  over 
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was,  or  ever  will  be,  found  immaculate.  Al  least,  there  seen  through  the  objuring  glasses  of  friendship;- 
should  bo  presented  on  the  other  side  such  examples  of  another,  most  scandalous  anecdotes  of  Charles  IV,  of 
piety  and  virtue — such  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth— as  Spain,  the  queen,  and  the  "  Prince  of  the  Peace ;" — and 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Church,  which  is  placed  upon  j  again  still  more  outrageous  audit*  of  the  Prussian  Court, 
its  trial;  and  if  this  were  done,  the  Catholics  would  cer-  Ferdinand,  and  the  handsome  chamberlain,  Schmettau, 
tainly  not  lack  a  powerful  counterpoise,  to  the  mass  of  who  annually  announced  to  the  king  the  birth  of  a  prince, 
odium  and  reproach  that  is  heaped  in  the  other  scale.        and  received  for  answer  from  his  master  on  the  third  an- 

The  (act  is,  that  the  Catholic  church  is  the  oldest  in  nouncement.  u  Schmettau  trou  !  e'est  aasez." 
Christendom — it  has  been  longest  and  most  intimately  as-  j  If  the  reader,  however,  once  consents  to  yield  himself 
sociated  with  the  State— it  has  grown  up  in  the  darkest :  to  Lord  Holland's  guidance, he  will  find  the  anecdotes,  on 
ages  of  Christianity— it  has  possessed  the  largest  secular  i  dits  and  personal  details  of  the  exalted  personages  who 
power— it  has  amassed  the  greatest  wealth.  In  all  these '  figure  in  these  pages,  very  entertaining.  In  a  historical 
respects,  the  Protestant  churches  have  been,  more  or  leas,  ■  point  of  view  too  they  are  valuable  as  transcripts  from  the 
contrasted  with  it.  They  have  struggled  into  existence )  diary  of  a  man  who  was  "  a  part  of  all  that  he  had  met," 
from  poor  beginnings,  amid  difficulties  and  dangers,  die-  j  who  knew  intimately  the  prominent  characters  of  his  day, 
couragvd  by  the  government,  jostled  and  impeded  by  one  and  whose  recollections,  though  obscured  in  some  degree 
another,  and  never  attaining  the  possession  of  unbounded  j  by  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  aa- 
power  and  exhorbitant  wealth,  such  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.    But,  just  in  proportion  as  they  have 


tbor's  upright  and  truthful  character. 
Morris  and  Brother  have  the  book  for  sale. 


acquired  these  great  objects  of  human  desire,  in  the  same 
degree  has  the  purity  of  the  Church  been  the  sufferer :  in 
the  same  degree,  have  pride,  luxury,  sloth,  intolerance, 
and  cruelty,  reared  their  fronts  in  the  holy  temples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  And,  if  the  Protestants  have  fewer  and 
less  gross  errors  to  be  purged  out  of  their  churches,  tbey 
owe  it  to  the  kind  Providence  which  ordained  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  an  age  of  moro  light,  and  should 
flourish  amid  influences  more  favourable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  original  spirit.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  boast 
ourselves  of  our  superiority,  which  is  not  of  ourselves  :  > 

but  rather,  while  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  changes  »  °P,mo"  upoD  Mr  M"«ch>nock  •  P°w«rs  «  "  poet. 

,    .  .  ,.    tor  ourselves  we  rate  hun,  if  not  among  tbe  first,  vet  as 

n  oi  our  Catholic : .    ,  .  ,  ,      .  ' 


The  Ballads  ai»d  Soros  of  William  Pembroke  Mtd- 
chinock.  New  York  :  Published  by  T.  W.  Strong,  No. 
98  Nassau  Street.  1851. 

Several  of  the  pieces  which  compose  this  volume  were 
written  for  the  Messenger,  and  our  readers  have  therefore 
had  the  opportunity  already  afforded  them  of  making  up 


wliich  are  silently  wrought  in  the  Church 
brethren  by  tbe  spirit  of  religious  freedom,  let  us  look 
narrowly  into  the  defects  of  original  construction,  and  the 
breaches  which  have 
our  own. 


tar  above  tbe  middle  class  of  rhymers,  although,  assuredly, 

tbe  contents  of  the  present  work  are  rather  to  be  taken  as 

f  an  earnest  of  what  Mr.  Mulcluuock  can  do,  than  as  eilorts 
oy  umc,  in  me  iaor»c  oij  he  wou|J  ^  ^  ^  hi>  Vwy 

great  facility  of  versification  und  rare  choice  of  epithets 
are  what  strike  us  most  forcibly  as  the  good  points  of  the 
author.  On  the  other  hand,  a  somewhat  too  diffuse  ex* 
Forbioii  Rkmiiuscepcks.  By  Henry  Richard,  Lord!  pression  of  a  single  thought,  the  result  of  haste  in  corn- 
Holland.  Edited  by  his  son  Henry  Edward,  Lord  Hoi-  position.is  the  most  frequent  blemish  that  we  notice.  But 
land.  New  York.  Harper  it  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street,  we  are  not  disposed  to  look  for  faults  m  the  verses  of  one 
1851.  who  writes  for  his  daily  bread,  and  who  can  not  therefore 

permit  his  MSS.  to  undergo  the  mellowing  process  which 
Henry  Richard,  Lord  Holland,  was  a  favorite  with  his  Horace  recommends.  Mr.  Mulchinock  is  a  young  Irish- 
generation  and  his  name  is  still,  to  all  who  came  in  con-  man  whom  tbe  political  disturbances  of  his  native  land 
tact  with  him  during  his  long  life,  a  synonyme  for  every  have  driven  to  our  shores,  and  upon  whose  exertions  de- 
thing  upright  and  excellent.  To  a  spirit  as  guileless  as  a  |  pends  the  support  of  a  wife  and  children.  We  could  wish 
child's,  and  a  warmth  of  heart  which  never  lost  sight  of,  him  a  more  lucrative  profession  than  tbat  of  poet,  in  an 
those  to  whom  his  friendship  had  once  been  given,  he  uni-  age  and  country  so  utilitarian  as  our  own,  but  we  are  not 
ted  a  consistency  in  politics  seldom  met  with  in  the  trou-  without  hopes  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
blous  times  in  which  he  lived.  For  forty  years  be  remain-  will  ensure  hitu  a  handsome  reward  for  his  present  labor, 
ed  a  staunch  Liberal  without  varying  or  shadow  of  turn-  One  piece  of  advice,  Mr.  Mnlchittock  will  permit  us  to  give 
ing,  and  though  his  talents  were  not  of  the  first  order,  his  him  and  we  offer  it  with  all  respect.  Having  contended 
observations  display  a  faculty  of  accurate  discrimination ,  so  long  with  the  evils  of  a  bad  government,  it  is  but  oatu- 
and  an  insight  into  human  motives,  highly  creditable  to  ral  that  Mr.  Mulchinock's  feelings  aud  sympathies  upon 
his  intellect  and  character.  becoming  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  should  be  democratic 

The  "Reminiscences,"  however,  in  our  opinion,  have!  (we  use  the  word  in  no  party  sense)  and  he  has  given  ut- 
been  somewhat  overrated.  They  have  naturally  cbal-J  teronce  to  them  boldly  and  becomingly  in  bis*4  Cbaunts  for 
lenged  extensive  notice  for  the  new  light  thrown  upon  Toilers."  But  there  is  danger,  we  think,  that  he  may  be 
many  of  the  events  and  personages  of  tbe  French  Revo-  hurried  away  by  his  impulse  into  tbe  ranks  of  the  ultra- 
lotion,  but  this  attention  they  must  have  excited  under  ista  whose  fevered  and  fitful  complainings  have  found  the 
any  circumstances— the  literary  merits  of  the  work  had  way  to  the  common  ear,  always  too  open  to  such  ad- 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Lord  Holland  writes  in  but  on  iudif-  ( dresses,  as  well  through  the  ringing  lines  of  tbe  versi- 
ferent  style,  and  his  ideas  spurn  all  connection  whatso-  fier  as  in  the  editorial  columns  of  socialistic  newspapers, 
ever ; — be  flits  from  .subject  to  subject — from  France  to  We  fear  our  young  friend  has  got  into  had  company  when 
Spam,  from  Talleyrand  to  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  with-'  he  fraternizes  with  Greeley  and  Wbittier — and  we  cau- 
out  connecting  in  the  reader's  mind  by  so  much  as  a  hur-i  tion  him  above  all  not  to  write  anything  upon  Slavery 
ried  sentence  the  sequence  of  events.  until  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  tbe  Southern 

On  one  page  we  have  an  account  of  Talleyrand  in  which  people.   We  offer  this  friendly  admonition  not  because 
that  delectobly  cold-blooded,  selfish  and  treacherous  time-  wc  think  Mr.  Mulchinock's  verses  will  be  apt  to  endanger 
is  nude  out  every  tiling  upright,  truthful  and  pure— 1  the  stability  of  our  douieetic  institutions,  but  because  we 
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feel  an  interest  in  him,  and  would  dislike  to  *ee  him  ren- 
der himself  ridiculous.  Hid  present  effort*  are  altogether 
unexceptionable  and  we  comiueud  ibcm  moat  heartily  to 
public  appreciation. 


The  Poetical  Rem aim  of  the  late  Mart  Elizabeth 
Lee.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir.  By  S.  Oilman, 
D.  D.   Cbarle*ton,S.  C:    Walker  6t  Richards.  1851. 

Our  readers  of  mrae  years  standing  will  recollect  the 
various  contributions  to  the  Messenger  of  Mary  E.  Lee. 
It  will  be  pleasing  to  them  to  learn,  from  the  beautiful 
memoir  prefixed  to  thin  collected  edition  of  her  w riling* , 
that  her  character  was  as  lovely  aa  her  poetry  waa  grace- 
ful, and  in  all  the  relation*  of  private  life  *be  adorned  the 
woman,  aa  before  the  public  she  added  to  the  stores  of  her 
country's  literature.  The  exact  measure  of  Mia*  Lee's 
merits  has  been  awarded  by  Dr.  Gil  man  with  singular 
justice  and  impartiality,  when  we  consider  in  what  close 
and  con6ding  relation  they  stood  to  each  other,  and  how 
greatly  the  gentle  qualities  of  the  suffering  poetess  must 
have  won  upon  hi*  affectionate  regard.  His  memoir,  aa 
a  revelation  of  a  secluded  life,  without  other  incident  than 
the  domestic  changes  of  this  world  of  vicissitude,  is  full  of 
a  subdued  interest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  thai  the  pre- 
pn  ration  of  the  memoir,  though  by  no  means  au  easy  task, 
was  done  con  amort. 

The  volume  contain*,  by  way  of  Preface  a  sweet  poet- 
ical tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Lee  from  the  pen  of 
W.  C.  Richards,  Esq. 

It  may  be  obtaiued  of  J.  W.  Randolph. 


means,  that  this  volume  is  a*  satisfactory  to  the  «Hmir»T 
and  constant  reader  of  Horace  as  the  luxurious  and  mu- 
nificent volume  of  Dean  Milman,  for  it  is  designed,  we  an 
told.for  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  of  course  witboat  tkt 
expensive  illustrations  of  that  costly  edition.  But  ii  con- 
tain* what  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  young  student- 
copious  and  well  considered  notes  which  elucidate  tb*  text, 
while  Utey  do  not  too  greatly  assist  him  in  making  oat  tb« 
construction.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  a  complete  M  1&- 
dex  of  Proper  Names"  by  which  one  can  I 
10  the  passage  where  any  particular  place  or  | 
be  found  The  book  is  well  printed  and  has  a  few  woou 
cuu  here  and  there.  It  is  for  sale  by  J.  W.  1 


A  School  Dictionary  of  the  Isntin  Language.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kaltschimdt.   In  Two  Parts.   I.  Latin- 

1851. 


It  is  only  necessary  for  ns  to  say  of  this  work  that  it 
belongs  to  the  excellent  classical  series  of  Drs.  Schmitz 
and  Zumpt,  which  have  met  with  such  large  and  merited 
success  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It  is 
neatly  and  carefully  printed,  of  convenient  size  for  the 
school-boy,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  approved  by  the 
learned  German  doctors  whose  names  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  it*  value  as  a  lexicon. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  Morris  6c  Brother. 


The  Works  or  Horace  :  With  English  Notes.  For 
the  tueof  School »  ami  College:  By  J.  L.  Lincoln, 
Profesitor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in 
Brown  University.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  200  Broadway. 

Professor  Lincoln  has  already  given  to  the  public  some 
very  excellent  school  editions  of  the  classics,  but  none  of 
them  has  pleased  us  so  much  as  the  volume  before  us. 
It  is  just  possible  that  our  judgment  in  this  matter  has  been 
biassed  by  a  long  standing  preference  for  Horace  over  all 
the  writers,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  of  the  Latin  language. 
Being  better  able  to  form  an  opinion,  in  the  premises,  on 
this  account,  we  may  assign  the  book  a  superiority  which 
it  does  not  really  possess.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  us  to 
go  along  with  a  man  who  performs  the  task  of  a  guide 
onderstandingly,  to  the  cave  of  Pyrrha,  gaze  with  him  on 
the  white  summit  of  Soracte,  and  linger  in  his  company 
in  the  Via  Sacra  or  the  Sabine  Grove.  Such  a  friend  ia 
Professor  Lincoln.   We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  any 


The  Poems  or  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownino.  Two 
Volumes.  New  York :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  US 
Broadway. 

We  have  never  particularly  admired  Mrs.  Browning's 
poetry,  and  for  a  reason  that  we  have  some  besitsiioe  is 
expressing— we  have  always  thought  it  affected.  Affec- 
tation is  a  charge  easily  made,  and  nol  un frequently  wiih 
injustice,  and  it  applies  after  all  more  to  tbe  manner  is 
which  the  thought  is  expressed,  than  to  the  sincerity  of 
purpose  of  tbc  writer;  so  that  when  we  make  the  charge, 
we  do  not  do  so  idly.  But  we  have  so  frequently  been 
bewildered  by  the  obscurity  of  Mrs.  Browning's  sty  le,  ssi 
perplexed  with  the  difficulty  which  sbe  seems  to  endeavor 
to  throw  around  the  simplest  matter,  that  we  have  been 
tempted  more  than  once  to  give  her  up  altogether.  We 
know  that  there  are  very  many  people  who  are  fond  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  to  whom  this  new  ond  beautiful  cdiiioa 
of  her  poems  will  be  most  acceptable,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly nol  quarrel  with  them  for  enjoying  what  we  confess 
we  may  not  properly  appreciate — a  strain  to 
own  spirit  is  not  attuned. 

These  volumes  ore  for  sale  by  Morris  & 


Mart  Bell  ;  By  the  author  of  the  Rollo  Ilookt.  N*» 
York  :  Harper  6c  Brothers. 

Wallace. 

Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  has  done  more  for  the  "i 
ration"  than  any  other  person  of  our  time,  (not  exception 
Peter  Parley.)  that  has  ever  written  a  line.  The  excellent 
Historical  Series  of  tbe  lives  of  great  people.  Kings, 
Queens  and  Commanders,  which  he  published  during  the 
lost  year,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  new  undertaking— the 
Francouia  Stories— two  of  which  are  now  before  us.  They 
are  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  tbe  success  they  deserve. 


George  M.  West  St  Brother  have  sent  us  Nos.  36  and 
37  of  tbe  Boston  Edition  of  Shakspeore,  containing  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  and  HomleL  This  fine  copy  of  tbe  great 
dramatist  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  moke,  when 
bound  up,  seven  sumptuous  volumes.  Tbe  publishers, 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  deserve  large  patronage  for 
placing  it  before  the  public. 

"Torn  Racket  and  his  Three  Maiden  Aunts,"  U  tbe 
title  of  a  novel  sent  us  by  Long  dt  Brother  of  New  York- 
It  is  styled  a  **  Companion  to  Vanity  Fair,"  and  ia,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  a  very  bad  < 
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VIRGINIA  BOOKS. 

NO.  121,  MAIN  STREET. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  OFFERS  FOR  SALE,  IN  ANY  QUANTITY — 

Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  3rd  edition — 080 
page*.  2  vols.  8  vo.,  sheep — $10. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Memoir,  Correspondence  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  edited  hy  T.  J.  Ran- 
dolph. 2017  pages,  4  vols,  8  vo.,  calf — $4. 

The  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Virginia  State  Convention  of  182U — 30.  020  pages, 
6  vo.,  calf.  Price  $3  50.  This  book  contains  the  speeches  of  President*  Madison  and  Monroe. 
Jobo  Randolph,  Judge  Marshall,  Governors  Giles  aud  Taxewell.  aud  other  distinguished  men. 

A  Guide  to  Commissioners  in  Chancery,  with  practical  Forms  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
adapted  to  the  New  Code  of  Virginiu,  by  James  M.  Matthews,  Attorney  at  Law,  234  pages,  8 
vo..  sheep — $2  50. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Reports  of  cases  determined  in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia,  from  1730 
to  1772,  145  pages,  8  vo.— boards  $1  50;  calf  $2. 

The  Virginia  Report  of  1790.  tourhiug  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  together  with  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  Dec.  2),  1708.  The  debates  and  proceedings  thereon  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  Virginia,  and  several  other  documents  illustrative  of  the  Resolutions.  A  new  and  improved 
edition,  by  a  gentleman  of  Virginia,  204  pages,  8  vo.,  half  calf — $1  50. 

Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker's  Letters  on  Constitutional  Law,  242  pages,  12  mo.,  muslin, 
&  cents. 

J.  W.  Randolph  has  published  a  catalogue.  (220  pages,  12  mo..)  of  his  stock,  with  sixes,  bind* 
togs,  and  prices  of  each  book,  which  may  be  had  by  apptyiug  at  121  Main  street,  Richmond. 

Afoy,  1851. 


ASTOIS  HOUSE,  H3SW^©3SE  (DITST. 


COLEMAN  &  STETSON. 


■AO'FARLANE  &  FEROUSCQ1V, 

General  Booh,  lob  avfo  fnncij  printer*, 

am  SSuilbing,  franklin  $tmt,  Jlirljmonb,  Virginia. 
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ENGLISH  REPORTS 

IN  LAW  AND  EQUITY. 

PROPOSALS 

BY  LITTLE  &  BROWN, 

Law  Booksellers,  112  Washi&otow  Steeet,  Boston, 
for  pi' bli9mi.1g  bt  subscription 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  LAW  AM)  EQUITY  REPORTS. 


The  wont  of  nome  system  by  which  the  decision*  and  judicial  opinion*  of  the  several  Conrta  of  Law  and  Equity 
hi  England  can  he  more  promptly  and  cheaply  furnished  lo  the  legal  profession  in  this  country,  has  long  beeu  srri- 
oualy  hit  and  acknowledged.  To  meet  a  «imilnr  want  in  England.  the  "  Law  Joe rsal  Reports,"  and  •'  Thk 
Jurist,"  which,  togetlter,  report  decision*  in  all  the  Courts  in  I  site  and  Equity,  within  a  few  week*  after  their 
delrvcrv,  were  commenced  a  number  of  veara  since,  and  have  met  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Their  high  coat,  however,  has  hitherto  prevented  their  general  circulation  in  this  country,  and  their  menu  are 
aj  yet  but  little  known  among  ua. 

The  subscriber"  propose  to  republish  these  report*  t>  rct.L.  as  fast  as  they  appear  in  England  and  can  be  receiv- 
ed here.  They  will  contain  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  Houae  of  l...n!-i  the  Privy  Council,  the  several  Court* 
of  Equity,  the  Court  of  Quecu'a  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  Exchequer 
Chamber,  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts,  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  including,  also,  the  Election  Case*, 
1 1 .  <■  <  rown  Cases  Reserved,  and  the  Railway  and  Canal  Case*. 

These  report?  will  Ik-  published  in  monthly  numlws  or  parts, commencing  with  the  derisions  of  Michaelmas  (No- 
vember) Term,  185(1,  and  will  be  carefully  edited  by  a  member  of  the  bar,  with  notes  aud  references  to  aualogou* 
American  decisions.   The  first  number  will  appear  m  a  few  days. 

Each  number  will  consist  of  over  three  iiinnnrn  pages  closely  printed  octavo,  on  the  best  paper,  aud  in  clear* 
lair  type,  aud  will  contain  a  table  of  cases,  und  a  full  table  of  content  .-,  thus  lorming  a  rumpled-  volume  l.\  itself,  a* 
well  mm  ■  part  of  an  entire  scries.  Every  alternate  or  second  number  will  be  pngr<l  consecuiively  from  the  number 
i'i n.ediiiiely  preceding,  and  will  contain  a  table  of  cuses,  aud  of  contents  to  both,  and  thus  form, every  two  months, 
a  complete  volume,  r<  ml\  for  binding,  of  over  six  hundred  pafet.  In  each  volume  the  cases  of  the  several  Courts 
will  be  found  arranged  togetbrr,  and  in  point  of  style  and  typographical  execution,  this  series  will  be  fully  equal  to 
the  best  reports  of  England  or  this  country. 

It  is  designed  to  make  this  a  rr nMor*T  publication,  and  thus  establish  a  fwar  series  of  English  Law  a.ttj 
F.q,MTi  Reports,  which  .'hull,  in  all  respect*,  be  tur  in  aclvaoce  of  any  other  reprint  of  English  Reports  in  lliiscoun- 
try,  ii in i  w  Inch  shall  furnish  to  the  American  lawyer  the  decisions  of  vVcsimin-tcr  Mull,  nearly  tiva  years  before  they 
could  otherwise  be  obtained,  aud  lung  before  the  publication  of  the  contemporaneous  decisions  of  most  of  our  own 
tribunal*. 

The  ]. riil'.--i..>i  mm  !»•  assured  thnt  llii-  serici  "ill  be  lb*  BMBl tsmptett  of  IB]  marts'  Dou  published.  A  care- 
ful exeminaiion  of  the  Jurist  and  Law  Journal,  for  a  series  of  years,  discloses  the  fact  that  manv  important  cane* 
are  here  icported  which  are  not  found  in  the  contemporaneous  reports  of  Mcc«„u  and  Welsby,  Manning,  (•  ranger 
St  Scott,  Adolphus  ic  Ellis,  and  other  reporters ;  and  the  Law  Journal  alone,  (luring  the  first  seven  rears  of  its  ex- 
istence, published  over  1,000  cases  uot  then  elsewhere  reported.  This  publication  wilt  include  all  the  future  decis- 
ion*  of  the  Late  and  Equity  Court*  hereafter  contained  tn  the  several  series  of  English  Report*. 

The  price  of  this  publication,  forming  six  volumes  octavo,  will  be  f  10  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  or  the  six  vol- 
antcs,  handsomely  and  uniformly  bouud  in  Inw  sheep,  %Vi. 

Each  monthly  part  will  be  sold  separately ,  if  desired,  at  %\  each. 

As  iu  tho  character  of  the  reports  of  ibe"M  Law  Journar'  and  "  The  Jurist,"  but  little  need  be  said.  They  were 
established  to  furnish  the  profession  with  the  actual  decision  of  causes,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  thereupon, 
with  a  clear, concise,  and  suflicient  abstract  of  the  incls,  without  the  prolix  arguments  ot  counsel  usually  louud  in 


tii 


rd 


and  ih  i:  uleil  in  banc,  mid  upon  mature  consideration.  In  r.nglnnd  these  Report*  ore  regarded  as  ol  high  authority, 
and  are  cited  with  approbation  aud  respect  in  the  Kugh-h  Courts,  and  by  their  most  eminent  elemrntary  writers. 
Tin >  are  icgularly  digested  and  inserted  in  the  Annual  Digests  of  Harrison,  and  others,  and  buve  received  the  ex- 
press sanction  ol  di'tiuguishi  <l  English  Judges.  They  nrc  cited  with  confidence,  aud  as  authority,  in  the  juilieioJ 
opinions  of  Judge  Story,  and  other  eminent  American  Judges, and  in  the  writings  of  (ircenlcaf,  Kent,  Ancell,  Phil- 
lips, Chilly,  and  others ;  a  ml.  Im  itccui  nry.  rlrarness,  and  brevity  are  believed  lo  be  equal  to  any  English  Reports 
now  published.  The  publishers  feel  confident  thai  the  low  price  of  this  series,  combined  with  the  promptness  nail 
regularity  with  which  the  latest  decisions  will  here  bo  o  tiered  to  the  profession, cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  as  a  useful 
and  desirable  publication. 

Orders  addressed  to  the  subscribers,  No.  112  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass., or  to  any  of  their  Agents. 

LITTLE  &  BROWN. 

Boston,  March,  1851. 
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CLAMHBOH, 

NEW  YORE. 

0.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 


This  Hotel,  situated  Not.  00  and  02  UNION  PLACE,  corner  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street,  has  been  opened  by  the  undersigned,  for  the  accommodation  of  families  who  are  travelling, 
and  who  desire  tbo  comforts  nml  quiet  of  a  more  retired  situation  tbnn  the  other  Hotels  of  New 
York.  The  arrangements  of  this  Establishment  are  altogether  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
in  thia  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  being  divided  into  suits  of  apartments,  with  Bathing  Rooms 
and  other  water  conveniences  attached.  It  is  furnished  in  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  man- 
ner, equal  to  the  best  private  residences  of  the  city-  The  location  is  very  desirable,  being  located 
in  view  of  Union  Square,  and  opposite  the  beautiful  grounds  of  E.  Holbrook,  Esq.  The  object  of 
the  proprietor  will  be,  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  his  patrons  that  will  ensure  him  their  custom 
when  they  visit  the  city. 

O.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 

June,  185L 


NEW  YORK. 


5» 


Is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  TEA  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  made  arrangements  to  control  many  of 
the  rinest  chops  of  tea  that  will  be  imported  during  the  cur- 
rent year — from  which,  and  from  other  considerations  their 
ability  to  supply 

Gennlne,  New  and  Fragrant  Teas, 

in  almost  endless  quantity,  will  be  decidedly  superior  to  that 

I  of  any  other  House  in  America. 

I    They  will  be  prepared  to  offer  during  the  present  season, 
I  Teas  in  chests,  half  cheats,  quarters  and  eighths,  of  every  va- 
Iriety  and  quality,  for  Cash  or  approved  paper,  as  low,  or  per- 
'  haps  lower,  than  any  other  wholesale  Tea  establishment  can 
uniformly  do — and  consequently  solicit  the  attention  of  every 
Country  Merchatit  in  the  Trade,  to  their  ample  and  well  as- 
sorted stock,  before  they  purchase  elsewhere.    Those  to  whom 
a  journey  to  New  York  would  be  inconvenient,  are  hereby 
apprised  that  they  can  negotiate  equally  advantageous  and 
satisfactory  by  letter;  in  this  case  their  inquiries  and  orders 
will  receive  the  same  attention,  and  the  latter  be  executed 
with  the  same  precision  and  thorough  regard  to  their  interests, 
as  though  u |>oi)  the  spot  themselves.    It  is  scarcely  necessary 
iccouut  they  have,  for  mauy  years,  maintained  a  most  elevated 


to  mention  that  upou  the  latter 
reputatiou. 

Their  Teas  in  quarter,  half  and  pound  packages  will  continue  to  constitute  a  distinct  department 
from  their  general  wholesale  bnsiueas;  and  in  these  packages  they  sell  to  one  commercial  house 
only  in  each  district,  city  or  town  in  the  United  Stales.  Eor  the  exclusive  sale  of  these  packed 
Teas  in  any  particular  place  w  hore  no  arrangements  to  that  effect  already  exist,  they  are  ready  to 
treat  with  any  responsible  person  or  firm  that  may  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  doing  a  Tea  trade. 

No  connection  w  ith  any  other  concern,  and  no  branches  either  in  New  York  or  in  any  part  of 
she  United  States.    Their  only  location  is 

125,  Chatham  Street,  JV.  Y.t  {Between  Roosevelt  and  Pearl  sts  J 
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On  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Languages  in 
the  United  States. 

The  question  may  perchance  be  asked  "  Why 
trouble  the  public,  especially  the  readers  of  a  pe- 
riodical in  which  the  sprightly  and  entertaining 
are  naturally  expected  to  predominate  over  the 
serious  and  useful,  on  a  subject,  so  trite  and 
thread-bare,  which  has  already  been  viewed  iu 
every  possible  aspect,  and  discussed  to  exhaustion 
by  men  of  all  calibres'?" 

To  this  we  answer,  that  the  particular  side  of 
the  question  at  which  we  propose  to  look,  has 
not  beeu  so  much  examined,  as  some  others, 
although  in  getting  to  a  proper  position  for  see- 
ing it,  we  may  be  compelled  to  pass  over  ground 
already  much  trodden. 

It  would  be  easy  to  array  ourselves,  either  with 
the  ultra  conservatives,  who  almost  deify  the 
ancient  languages,  and  regard  every  moment  of 
time  taken  from  their  study  as  absolutely  lost,  or 
with  the  opposite  faction  of  Vandal  innovators, 
who  would  employ  the  besom  of  destruction  as 
ruthlessly  against  the  dialects,  as  the  barbarians 
did  against  the  national  existence,  and  monu- 
ments, of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  expatiate  in  good  set  terms,  gar- 
nished with  an  ample  supply  of  classic  quota- 
tions, ou  the  copiousness,  delicacy,  and  flexibility 
of  the  Greek,  with  all  its  treasures  of  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, oratory  and  history,  and  on  the  majestic 
simplicity  aud  remarkable  regularity  of  the  Latin, 
in  which  the  dignified  conquerors  of  the  world, 
leaving  the  palm  of  originality  and  speculative 
subtlety  to  their  predecessors,  have  embalmed  so 
much  practical  wisdom,  manly  eloquence,  en- 
tertaining narrative,  and  exquisite  poetry.  We 
might  complacently  declaim  on  the  folly  of  those 
who  will  uot  seek  these  priceless  treasures,  lying 
within  their  reach,  especially  when  their  own 
languages  and  literature  are  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, derived  from  the  ancieut,  when  their  scien- 
tific discoveries  to  this  very  day,  almost  invaria- 
bly, are  named  from  the  Greek,  and  when  they  can 
combine  with  these  advantages,  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  all  those  common  to  the  study 
of  every  foreign  language.  From  this,  the  in- 
ference would  be.  lh.it  every  other  part  of  edu 
cation  must  be  sacrificed  to  this  one  thing  need- 
ful, a  profound  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
classic  lore. 
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We  might  as  easily  fall  in  with  those  who  re- 
gard the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  a  hum- 
bug, which  must  soon  be  exploded,  and  who  con- 
sider all  time  devoted  to  their  study,  as  worse  than 
wasted,  and  those  who  spend  years  iu  acquiring 
and  teaching  them  as  dull  pedants  utterly  unfit 
for  the  practical  business  of  life. 

By  pursuing  either  of  these  courses,  we  should 
follow  the  natural  tendency  of  mankiud  to  ultra- 
ism,  aud  find  it  much  easier  to  iudulgein  sweep- 
ing denunciation  or  measured  laudation,  than  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  cool,  dispassionate  exam- 
ination of  the  subject,  and  the  comparatively 
cold,  plain  language  of  common  sense.  We 
maintain,  that  in  this  subject  of  education,  as 
well  as  in  all  others,  social,  political,  or  religious, 
the  human  mind,  like  a  pendulum,  is  always 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  between  ex- 
tremes, and  is  never  stationary  at  that  middle 
point  where  trnth  is  usually  found.  Iu  this  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  others,  some  would  cut  us  off  en- 
tirely from  the  past,  and  persuade  us  to  act,  speak 
and  think,  without  any  light  from  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  while  others  come  to  a  conclusion 
diametrically  opposite,  that  every  thing  which 
has  been  is  best,  and,  like  the  Bourbons,  neither 
learn  nor  unlearn  any  thing  from  experience. 
No  rational  man  will,  in  the  abstract,  deny  the 
folly  and  danger  of  this  ultraism  ;  but  to  resist  his 
own  practical  tendency  towards  one  of  these 
two  extremes,  hie  labor.hoc  opus  est.  In  attempt- 
ing, therefore,  to  attain  to  what  appears  to  us  the 
golden  mean,  we  are  fully  aware  that  we  shall 
not  only  displease  both  of  the  opposite  parties, 
but  in  all  probability  prove  the  truth  of  our  the- 
ory, by  running  iuto  some  ultraism  of  our  own. 

But  before  defining  our  position,  and  coming 
directly  to  the  point  which  we  have  most  at  heart, 
we  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  triteness  of  the 
subject. 

It  seems  to  us  a  matter  so  eminently  practical 
and  the  decision  of  which  is  so  highly  importaut, 
that  every  man  in  the  community  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  forming  opinions,  and  giving  utterance 
to  them,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy, not  of  arrogant  dogmatism.  Many  in- 
deed may  entertain  the  false  idea,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  mere  speculation,  in  which  none  but  a 
few  closet  men  have  any  interest.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  comes  more  emphatically  "home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  all  men,"  who  enter- 
tain for  themselves  or  their  offspring  the  hope  of 
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a  liberal  education.  Those  who  receive  what  is 
usually  called  a  thorough  education,  commouly 
spend  five  or  sit  years  maiuly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  Can  the 
manner  iu  which  so  large  a  portion  of  human 
life  is  spent,  and  that  in  the  plastic  season  of 
youth,  and  by  that  class  which  commonly  takes 
the  lead  in  society,  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
or  even  of  small  concern,  to  any  patriot,  philan- 
thropist or  Christian  1  It  must  havo  a  powerful 
effect,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter of  those  who  are  thus  educated,  but  on  those 
who  are  affected  by  their  legislation,  and  by  the 
public  and  private  influence  of  those  belonging 
to  the  liberal  professions,  aud  in  all  the  poiuts  in 
which  educated  men  are  brought  into  coutaci 
with  society. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  study  is  in  itself 
useless  or  pernicious,  or  that  it  prevents  those 
devoted  to  it  from  acquiring  other  knowledge 
which  is  more  useful,  it  ought  surely  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  its  pursuit  bo  modified  as  no  longer  to 
interfere  with  the  great,  practical  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  it  gives,  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  that  intellectual  discipline 
afforded  by  the  study  of  all  language,  that  it  is 


position  is  little  and  rarely  at  all  cultivated.  The 
editions  of  classical  authors,  now  ao  frequently 
issued  from  the  American  press,  prove  at  once 
the  increased  devotion  of  a  few  scholars  to  the 
classics,  and  the  demand  for  editions,  which  will 
make  the  classical  course  easier  and  shorter.  It 
is  an  undeuiable  truth  that  a  very  large  portion, 
we  believe  a  majority,  of  those  who  have  their 
children  educated,  set  very  little  value  on  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  have  them  taught  those  langua- 
ges rather  against  their  own  judgment,  either 
merely  because  other  boys  learn  them,  or  because 
the  collegiate  institutions  to  which  they  send 
them,  make  the  classics  a  compulsory  portion  of 
their  course.  It  is  notorious  that  students  par- 
ticipate largely  in  this  undervaluation  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  usually  indeed  carrying  it  to  a 
much  higher  degree  thau  their  parents,  and  that 
very  few  pursue  the  study  with  real  iuterest. 
Practically  they  may  neglect  the  mathematics 
and  other  branches  of  science,  or  the  modern 
languages;  but  theoretically  they  admit  their 
utility,  and  if  they  have  any  industry  or  ambi- 
tion at  all,  are  much  apter  to  give  them  earnest 
and  cordial  attention. 

One  of  our  most  eminent  collegiate  presidents, 
who  has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the 


well-nigh  indispensable  to  the  thorough  mastery  I  condition  of  our  higher  seminaries,  seems  to  he 


of  our  own  tongue,  as  well  as  those  of  several 
other  nations  with  which  we  have  most  inter- 
course, and  that  we  cannot  conveniently  substi- 


fully  apprized  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling 
which  we  have  beeu  describing.  He  says  :  "  If 
we  except  the  ancient  languages,  there  are  hut 


tute  other  studies  for  it,  the  objections  to  it  ought  |  few  of  the  studies  now  pursued  in  college,  which, 
to  be  abandoned,  and  attention  earnestly  directed  |  if  well  taught,  would  not  he  attractive  to  young 
to  the  improvement  of  the  prevaleut  systems  of  |  men  preparing  for  any  of  the  active  departments 
instruction.  [of  life."    He  thinks  the  decline  in  the  propor- 

But  we  cannot  expect  unauimityin  the  admis- 
sion of  either  of  these  opposite  conclusions.  The 
truth  is.  that  men's  minds  ought  not  to  stand  still 
on  the.  great  questious  which  concern  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  of  society.  Our 
position  is  very  different  from  that  of  those  who 
lived  immediately  after  the  revival  of  letters. 
Theu  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  were  almost 
the  only  sources  of  information  on  all  subjects, 
as  well  as  the  great  models  of  taste ;  now  the 
knowledge  ouce  exclusively  contained  in  them, 
has  been  transferred  to  other  languages,  and  has 
been  swelled  by  vast  additions,  made  since  those 
languages  ceased  to  be  living.  Indeed  there  is 
no  small  disposition  to  depreciate  the  classics,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sound  the  praises  of  many 
ideas  as  modem  discoveries,  while  those  very 
ideas  were  in  reality  stolen  from  ancieut  authors. 
Then,  and  long  afterwards,  all  compositions  which 
were  expected  to  possess  permanent  interest, 
were  written  in  Latin,  regarded  as  common  to  the 
whole  republic  of  letters.  Now,  the  practice  of 
writing  even  the  notes  to  classical  authors  iu 
Latin  M  fast  becoming  obsolete,  and  Latin  com- 


tional  number  attending  our  colleges,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  compulsion  under  which  our  colle- 
giate system  places  students,  to  pursue  a  particu- 
lar course  of  study,  of  which  ancient  languages, 
'  in  their  estimation,  form  too  prominent  a  part, 
and  proposes  what  may  he  called  the  voluntary 
system,  adopted  by  the  Virginia  University  from 
its  commencement,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evil.  We  do  not  intend  at  present  to 
consider  this  question,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  connected  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education,  but  merely  mention  Wayland's 
opinion,  based  on  an  extensive  observation  of 
facts,  to  show  the  peculiar  difficulties  growing 
out  of  public  sentiment  in  teaching  the  ancient 
languages  in  the  United  States,  difficulties  which, 
if  we  are  to  credit  Sidney  Smith,  have  been  long 
known  and  felt  in  England.  Public  sentiment 
is  certainly  against  the  long  continued  study  of 
the  classics,  except  in  that  very  limited  class, 
which  has  usually  had  the  control  of  our  higher 
seminaries,  aud  uothiug  but  a  sort  of  reluctance 
to  break  through  long-established  custom,  or  the 
necessity  of  submitting,  in  order  to  get  any  edu- 
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cation,  makes  most  fathers  aod  sons  submit  to 
what  they  consider  the  useless  drudgery.  Nine- 
tenlbs  of  those  who  frequent  colleges,  backed 
by  the  opinion  of  their  parents,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  lie  rid  of  the  expense  too  often  greatly 
swelled  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  their 
sons,  desire  to  pass  with  rail-road  speed  over 
what  is  called  education,  to  active  and  lucrative 
employment.  Much  as  the  votaries  of  literature 
and  science  may  laineot  this  hot  haste  to  be  rich, 
which  renders  mature  scholarship  almost  impos- 
sible, this  impatieuce  is  and  is  likely  to  remain  a 
fixed  fact,  which  every  frieud  of  education  must 
look  in  the  face,  aod  by  which  be  must  modify 
his  abstract  theories.  The  advice  of  enlightened 
neo  may,  in  some  instauces.  convince  parents 
and  pupils  that  economy  and  iudustry  may  and 
ought  to  give  them  more  leisure  for  laying  this 
best  foundation  of  future  usefulness  and  emi- 
nence. But  if  the  adviser  be  a  teacher,  his  ad- 
vice will  be  much  more  frequently  rejected  from 
the  suspicion  that  he  is  merely  endeavoring  to 
promote  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his  class, 
by  prolonging  the  period  of  tuition;  and  even  if 
he  be  no  teacher,  he  will  still  be  regarded  as  an 
unsafe  couusellor.  because  he  will  be  thought  to 
set  undue  value  on  the  advantages  which  he  has 
himself  enjoyed.  A  very  large  proportiou  of 
society  will  present  a  solid  and  impenetrable  sur- 
face to  all  the  weapons  of  persuasion. 

To  acknowledge  the  truth,  the  reasoning  of 
these  objectors,  while  leading  to  extravagant 
conclusions,  is  not  altogether  unwarranted  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.  As  before  mentioned,  and  as 
universally  admitted  by  all  men  not  absolutely 
bliuded  by  antiquarian  tastes,  while  the  absolute  \ 
importance  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  a  branch 
of  study,  has  not  diminished  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  their  relative  value  has  certainly  been 
greatly  lessened.  Not  only  have  the  6ne  thoughts 
of  the  masters  of  ancient  literature  percolated, 
as  it  were,  into  the  derivative  tongues,  not  only 
can  we  find  models  of  composition  in  the  modern 
languages  that  may  well  compare  with  any  in  the 
ancient,  but  the  number  of  subjects  now  taught 
io  collegiate  institutions  has  so  greatly  increased,  J 
that  very  little  time  comparatively  is  left  for  the 
classics,  which  formerly  engrossed  it  all,  or  divi- 
ded it  with  the  mathematics.  Let  us  see  the 
subjects  which  Dr.  Wayland  proposes  should  be 
taught  iu  Browu  University  when  remodeled,  aod 
-which  it  is  certainly  desirable  should  be  taught 
in  every  complete  collegiate  instruction,  io  addi- 
tion to  the  languages  and  mathematics.  They 
are  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physiology,  English 
Language,  Rhetoric,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy, Political  Economy,  History,  Science  of 
Teaching,  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Application 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts,  Application  of  Science 


to  the  Arts,  Science  of  Law.  Of  this  long  list, 
which  after  all  is  perhaps  uot  complete,  the  greater 
portion  has  either  beeo  introduced,  or  has  greatly 
advanced  in  consequence,  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  it  is  undeuiahle,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  great  numbers,  this  is  far  the  more  important 
portion  of  education.  Is  it  not  theo  perfectly 
obvious,  that  the  ancient  languages  are  less  im- 
portant in  relation  to  other  studies,  and  to  the 
pursuits  of  active  life?  Men  have  been  always 
educated  iu  Europe,  and  were  formerly  educated 
in  this  couutry,  exclusively  to  prepare  them  for 
the  learned  professions ;  now  our  citizens  desire 
education  to  fit  them  for  all  occupations,  and  a 
large  majority  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
that  fitness  can  be  attained  without  studying  an- 
cient language.  However  unwilling  the  lovers 
of  the  olden  time,  laudatoret  Umporit  actu  may 
be  to  admit  the  fact,  tcmpora  mutanturetnos  mu- 
tamur  in  Hits,  both  in  regard  to  the  constitutions 
of  States  aud  Colleges. 

Sioce  then  their  relative  value  has  diminished, 
since  in  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  society, 
there  is  a  fixed  opposition  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  since  there  is  another  and  no  small 
division  of  the  community  who  study  them  rather 
from  fashion  or  necessity  than  conviction,  let  us 
see  what  course,  in  the  premises,  is  dictated  by 
practical  wisdom. 

The  wild  innovator,  with  the  same  spirit  which 
animates  him  iu  politics,  would  bid  ns  fling  away 
at  once  this  rubbish  of  the  past,  shrike  off  this 
incubus  which  retards  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  aud  the  onward  march  of  society.  The 
ultra  conservative,  living  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
in  which,  like  the  fish  said  to  be  found  iu  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  he  has  no  eyes  for  the  outer  and 
active  world  around  him,  would  have  us  resist 
the  irresistible  curreut  of  human  affairs  and  pub- 
lic sentiment, 


-nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and 
Right  onward," 


in  upholding  the  time-honored  study  of  the  clas- 
sics. We  humbly  opine,  that  we  must  try  to  find 
the  golden  mean  of  true  wisdom  between  these 
two  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  believe  that  there  are 
manifold  advantages,  not  bo  easily  or  completely 
secured  in  any  other  way,  which  can  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  They 
are  vehicles  of  thought,  used  and  perfected  by 
nationsi  who,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  lead  the 
van  in  civilization,  are  most  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  own  forms  of  civilization  and 
literature.  They  constitute,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  basis  of  our  language,  both  io  its  established 
words  and  phrases,  and  in  those  which  scientific 
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discoveries  are  constantly  introducing.  From 
tbeir  many  inflexions,  which  adapt  them  better 
to  purposes  of  brevity,  harmouy  and  rhetorical 
effect,  and  afford  the  best  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  general  principles  of  grammar,  they  de- 
serve to  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  comparative  auatomy  of  language,  and  fully 
to  appreciate  the  excellencies  and  deficiencies  of 
their  own. 

The  fact  that  they  differ  so  widely  from  the 
English  and  other  modern  tongues,  is  a  peculiar 
recommendation  to  Latin  and  Greek.  As  a  man 
who  travels  in  the  East,  where  tyranuy  has  pro- 
vailed  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  social  in- 
stitutions are  so  opposite  to  ours,  will  best  under- 
stand from  contrast  the  defects  or  our  own  po- 
litical and  social  organization,  so  shall  we  best 
understand  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  idiom, 
by  comparing  it  with  others  of  opposite  charac- 
ter. It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  most  nnnota- 
torsare  engrossed  with  pointing  out  the  beauties 
of  their  author,  aud  the  superiority  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  writos,  forgetting  entirely  the 
actual  faults  and  relative  inferiority  in  Dome  points 
of  both  the  writer  and  his  tongue.  This  is  every 
way  injudicious,  because  it  tends  to  preveut  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  taste,  and  either  pro- 
duces false  impressions  of  admiration,  or  disgust* 
ihe  student  by  blind  idolatry,  aud  leads  him  to 
suspect  that  all  laudation  of  the  aucients  is  a 
mere  humbug. 

The  benefits  derived  from  a  cultivation  of  the 
classics,  already  mentioned,  are  common  to  all 
who  desire  to  enlarge,  liberalize,  and  refine  their 
intellects,  whatever  may  bo  their  profession  or 
occupation. 

Among  professional  men,  as  they  arc  usually 
called,  to  none  is  tbe  study  of  ancient  languages 
so  important  as  to  students  of  divinity.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tongues  in  which  the  oracles 
of  God  were  communicated  to  man,  seems  al- 
most indispensable  to  a  teacher  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. In  connexion  with  this  it  maybe  remark- 
ed, that  it  might  be  unsafe  to  abandon  this  study 
entirely  to  the  clergy.  Clergymen,  in  the  United 
States,  are  usually  enlightened,  pious,  aud  useful 
men,  and  tbe  emulation  aud  vigilance  of  the  rival 
sects,  operate  powerfully  in  preventing  corrup- 
tion. But  all  history  proves,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
allow  a  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  of  prac- 
tical importance,  to  be  engrossed  by  a  class  under 
temptation  to  its  abuse. 

Tbe  Roman  patricians,  that  wonderful  order 
which  astonished  the  world  by  their  valor,  genius, 
wisdom  and  exploits,  thus  abused  the  pretended 
science  of  augury  and  their  acquaintance  with 
the  forms  of  civil  action,  which,  far  their  own 
purposes,  they  concealed  from  the  commonalty. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  when  they  had 


1  all  European  science  and  literature  in  their  hands, 
imposed,  iu  the  grossest  manner,  on  the  laity  of 
all  classes,  and  still  impose  on  the  ignorant  and 
degraded.  The  same  leaven  of  corruption  re- 
mains in  human  nature,  in  spite  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  that  religious  freedom  of  which  we  are 
so  justly  proud.  Much  as  we  boast  iu  this  coun- 
try of  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  tbe 
press,  even  the  Protestant  pastor  is  commonly  the 
standard  of  opinion  to  the  majority  of  his  flock, 
who  do  not  usually  investigate,  but  swallow  his 
doctrines  whole,  without  any  attempt  at  diges- 
tion. There  are  many,  iudeed.  who  are  individ- 
ual exceptions  of  independence,  exceptions  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  learned;  butitisplaiu  that 
this  number  would  he  greatly  and  dangerously 
lessened,  if  ancient  learning  were  left  as  a  mo- 
nopoly iu  clerical  hands. 

Students  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  two  other 
professions  which  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  liberal,  will  also  derive  some 
peculiar  benefits,  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
common  to  all  proficients  in  the  classics.  They 
will  both  find  it  much  easier  to  understand  and 
recollect  the  technical  terms,  the  nomenclature 
of  their  professions,  while  the  lawyer  will  find 
his  acuteness  greatly  sharpened,  and  his  skill  in 
the  interpretation  of  language  greatly  improved, 
from  tho  habits  formed  in  the  acquisition  of  clas- 
sic lore.  We  doubt  not,  that  merchants,  far- 
mers and  men  of  all  occupations,  will  find  their 
faculties  sharpened,  enlarged,  and  every  way 
improved  by  this  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  admitted  that 
a  portion  of  the  benefits,  derived  from  the  know- 
!  ledge  of  the  ancient  lauguages,  may  be  realized 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  modern,  which 
are  of  more  immediate  utility  to  those  who  mix 
with  the  world  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
make  us  acquainted  with  a  living  and  breathing 
and  nut  a  dead  civilization,  and  afford  sufficient 
contrast  with  our  own  lauguage,  to  aid  us  very 
much  iu  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  it.  One 
unacquainted  with  Latiu  find  Greek,  may  cer- 
tainly write  English  remarkably  well,  although 
we  can  scarcely  go  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  the  per- 
fection of  the  Greek  language  to  the  exclusive 
devotiou  of  those  who  employed  it,  and  who 
looked  on  foreign  nations  and  languages  with 
equal  contempt.  General  Washington  aud 
others,  entirely  ignorant  of  Latin,  are  certainly 
among  our  best  writers. 

Again  we  find  not  a  few  ministers,  who  either 
never  knew,  or  have  completely  forgotten  He- 
brew. Greek,  aud  Latin,  and  yet  are  exercising 
an  iulluencc  far  more  salutary  and  commanding, 
than  many  others  who  have  devoted  years  to 
their  acquisition.  Wo  have  already  shown,  that 
we  are  far  from  cousidering  them  of  uo  value; 
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but  that  value  is  certainly  much  exaggerated,  j  ledge,  however  slight,  is  power,  when  directed 
when  they  are  represented  as  absolutely  indis-  by  a  well-trained  mind.  But  we  conteud  that 
pensable.  superficial  learning,  as  a  part  of  education,  can 

We  also  have  not  a  few  politicians,  lawyers  uever  thus  fit  and  prepare  the  mind.  but.  on  tbo 
and  physicians,  who  are  useful  and  eminent,  and  contrary,  unfits  it.  and  gives  it  a  wrong  direction, 
yet  are  either  entirely  ignorant  of,  or  certainly  |  A  man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  one 
uever  had  their  minds  trained  and  moulded  by  |  branch  of  mathematics,  Algebra  for  instance, 
the  study  of  the  classics.  This  study  might  |  so  as  fully  to  comprehend  how  the  science  ought 
have  made  them  more  accomplished  as  men,  to  be  studied,  and  his  intellect  trained  by  it,  will 
and  more  distinguished  as  citizens ;  but  it  is  not  be  injured  by  a  slight  knowledge  of  some 
sheer  nonseuse  to  deny  that  a  very  high,  even  other  branch,  provided  he  understand  the  extent 
the  highest  point  of  greatness  may  be  attained  of  his  own  ignorance,  aud  do  not  subst'tute  a 
without  this  advantage.  The  truth  is,  that  too  habit  of  slight  for  one  of  thorough  investigation, 
much  consequence  is  often  attached  to  distinct  A  man  who  has  studied  Chemistry,  so  as  uot  only 
tion  in  academical  studies,  as  an  evidence  of ,  to  have  learned  some  of  its  facts,  but  to  see  the 
probable  success  in  active  life.    Eminence  in  nature  and  excellence  of  inductive  reasoning. 


any,  or  eve u  iu  all  the  objects  of  collegiate  pur-  i  as  applied  to  uatural  science,  will  receive  no 
suit,  is  not  unfrequeutly  the  only  emiueuce  which,  mortal  injury  from  a  smattering  of  Geology, 
a  man  ever  reaches.  Ou  the  other  hand,  those  i  provided  he  do  uot  relax  into  habitual  superfici- 
who,  with  all  their  efforts,  attain  but  a  moderate  ality.  In  the  same  way,  he  who  has  really 
knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  science,  learned  some  one  language  beside  his  own,  not 
and  literature,  often  develop  a  very  high  degree  so  indeed  as  to  know  all  its  words  and  idioms, 
of  energy  and  practical  talent.  ;  for  that  work,  even  in  our  mother  tongue,  cannot 

Having  before  eudeavored  to  show,  that  the  be  completed  in  a  life  time,  but  so  as  to  compre- 
aucient  languages  ought  not  to  be  abatidoued,  heud,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  what  learu- 
and  yet  that  the  mode  of  studying  them  must  be  ing  a  languuge  is,  und  how  it  ought  to  be  effect- 
changed  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  prevailing  ed,  and  so,  as  actually  to  master  what  he  at- 
sentimeot  of  the  times,  we  proceed  to  consider ,  tempts,  will  not  be  intellectually  injured  by  pick- 
tbe  manner  in  which  this  modification  ought  to  ing  up  some  knowledge  of  another  tougue.  In 


be  effected 

And  first  wo  must  protest  against  the  idea, 


that  case,  he  will  know  how  to  use  aud  how  to 
estimate  that  acquaintance.    But  when  he  uever 


entertained  by  some,  that  the  ancient  languages, ,  learns  any  language  well,  when,  as  is  but  too 
if  taught  at  all,  must  be  taught  slightly  and  su»  often  the  case,  he  learns  the  inflexions  and  syu- 
perficially.  Dr.  Wayland  has,  iu  our  opinion,  tax  of  a  language  mechanicnlly  and  imperfectly, 
shown  his  wisdom  by  avoiding  this,  which  seems  and  can  translate  flippantly  with  a  vague,  inac- 
a  natural  conclusion,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  .curate  notion  of  the  meauing  of  the  original, 
facts  which  he  has  presented.  and  none  whatever  of  its  idiom,  never  even  at- 

It  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle,  j  tempting  to  form  a  sentence  in  it,  and  is  then 


that  superficial  teaching  is  a  positive  injury  to 
education.    The  object  of  education,  as  evinced 


taught  to  believe  that  he  understands  it,  we 
maintain  that  he  has  received  an  intellectual 


by  the  derivation  of  the  term,  is  to  lead  out  the  injury.  It  is  true  that  fluency,  in  his  owu  lau- 
facullies  of  the  mind,  traiu  and  direct  them  in  guage,  acquired  and  improved  iu  that  or  in  auy 
their  proper  channel.  Aud  here  we  desire  to  other  way.  is  useful,  and  that  he  may  occasion- 
distinguish  between  education  and  the  mere  «c-ally  comprehend,  or  even  quote  some  passage 
quisition  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  made  after  from  the  classics,  with  "  a  mouth  as  rounded,1' 
the  training  of  the  mind  and  formation  of  the  '  aud  a  manner  as  imposing,  as  the  matures!  scho- 


character  have  been  long  completed.  We  shall 
not  be  so  absurd,  as  to  contend  that  all  know- 
ledge which  is  uot  complete,  is  therefore  inju- 
rious, that  every  one  who  cannot  climb  to  the 
topmost  branch  of  mathematical  science,  docs 
better  to  remain  upon  the  ground,  that  every 
one  who  has  not  mastered  every  principle,  idiom, 


lar.  But  this  is  clearly  knowledge,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  useful,  according  to  the  capacity 
or  habits  of  the  individual :  it  is  not  education. 

Such  a  sciolist,  if  inclined  to  be  conceited, 
will  imagine  himself  a  scholar,  aud  sit  down  con- 
futed ;  if  disposed  to  reflection,  he  will  perceive 
that  he  has  uot  realized  the  advantages  supposed 


ami  word  in  the  Latin,  is  worse  off  than  if  he  |  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  language,  and 
had  remained  ignorant  of  the  declension  of  rashly  aud  falsely  conclude  that  they  are  imagi- 
nouns.  that  every  one  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  most  recent  discoveries,  aud  most  ab- 
struse theories  of  chemistry,  ought  to  forget  the 
simple  priuciple  that  heat  expauds.    All  know- 


nary  ;  he  will  carry  into  the  study  of  every  other 
tongue  the  same  incurable  habit  of  carelessness 
and  superficiality.  He  finds  that  his  faculties 
are  uudiscipliucd,  aud  that  be  is  unprepared  fur 
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teaming  to  write  or  speak  any  language  Head  or 
living;  in  short,  he  encounters  difficulties  en- 
tirely unknown  to  one  who  has  been  judiciously 
directed  in  his  early  studies,  and  feels  that  his 
habits  impede  instead  of  promoting  his  real  im- 
provement. 

If  he  be  a  young  man,  his  parents,  themselves 
perhaps  uneducated,  being  unable  to  discover 
any  improvement,  derived  from  this  source,  are 
confirmed  in  their  prejudices  against  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  Even  bis  memory, 
by  many  falsely  imagined  to  be  the  only  faculty 
exercised  in  this  department,  is  little  practised, 
and  always  ill-directed.  He  is  totally  unaccus- 
tomed to  make  nice  discrimination  between  the 
meanings  of  words  and  phrases,  to  study  and 
appreciate  that  comparative  anatomy  of  lan- 
guages, which  we  have  Itefore  mentioned,  and 
which,  in  its  place,  is  as  useful  as  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  animals.  It  would  be  bard  to 
say,  whether  this  superficial,  or  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  pedantic  or  idolatrous  mode  of  study- 
ing the  ancient  languages  has  done  more  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  them. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  then  is  simply  this, 
viz:  to  find  a  mode  of  teaching  language 
thoroughly,  in  the  comparatively  short  time  now 
allowed  by  circumatauces.  It  is  indeed  a  re- 
quisite in  all  branches  of  learning.  As  the  num- 
ber of  departments  has  increased,  the  time  de- 
voted to  auy  one  of  them  has  proportionately 
diminished.  The  difHculty  has  indeed  been 
partly  obviated  by  simplification  of  statement 
and  arrangement.  Immediately  after  scientific 
discoveries  are  made,  they  are  usually  presented 
by  the  discoverers  in  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
form ;  afterwards  men  utterly  incapable  of  dis- 
coveries themselves,  reduce  those  already  made 
to  a  more  simple  and  intelligible  shape.  Very 
considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
if  not  in  the  discovery  of  principles  themselves ; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  can  be  obtained  sooner  now  than  it 
could  have  been  one  hundred  years  ago.  Let 
any  one  compare  the  edition  of  Euclid  by  Simp- 
son, in  which  the  very  texts  of  the  propositions 
often  present  a  formidable  difficulty  to  the  be- 
ginner, with  Lcgeudre's  Geometry,  and  be  will 
at  ouce  see  how  much  has  boen  done  to  sim- 
plify and  facilitate  the  study. 

So  in  regard  to  natural  science.  While  the 
facts,  established  by  induction,  have  been  inde- 
finitely multiplied,  they  have  been  constantly 
reduced  to  fewer  and  simpler  principles. 

The  same  thing,  to  a  less  extent,  has  taken 
place  wiih  language,  we  of  course  mean  ancieut. 
Fewer  now  quote  long  passages,  and  write  and 
speak  Latin  than  in  former  ages,  when  scholars 


were  given  up  to  a  sort  of  blind  admiration  of 
antiquity.  But  many  able  men  have  directed  a 
more  searching  and  philosophical  analysis  to 
the  languages  and  their  antiquities,  and  have 
criticised  their  authors  with  more  boldness  and 
independence.  This  searching  spirit,  the  exhu- 
mation of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  ex- 
amination of  inscriptions  or  monuments,  coins, 
and  medals,  with  other  circumstances  that  might 
be  mentioned,  have  placed  the  philological  know- 
ledge of  the  present  day  greatly  in  advance  of 
what  it  was  at  a  period,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
more  exclusively  cultivated.  Yet  we  believe 
that  this  increased  knowledge  may  be  more 
easily  attained,  because  the  system  on  which  text 
hooks  of  Grammar  and  Antiquities,  and  of  the 
classics  themselves,  are  prepared,  have  been 
greatly  improved,  although  yet  far  from  perfec- 
tion. 

Several  different  plans  have  been  proposed  and 
adopted  for  teaching  ihe  Ancient  languages. 
The  oldest  and  most  common  mode  in  this  coun- 
try, is  that  according  to  which  a  pupil  is  required 
to  get  by  heart,  not  only  the  inflections  of  the 
declinable  words,  but  also  the  rules  of  syntax, 
before  using  any  of  them  in  translation  and  ana- 
lysis. This  method  has  been  usually  found  tedi- 
ous and  disgusting,  and  is  usually  far  from  effect- 
ual in  giving  a  clear  comprehension  of  princi- 
ples. Even  mature  miuds  are  often  puzzled  to 
understand  principle*,  in  an  abstract  form,  until 
they  have  been  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  exam- 
ples, and  we  know  that  the  abstractions,  con- 
tained in  grammar  rules,  are  often  far  from  be- 
ing easy  of  comprehension.  Yet  on  this  piau, 
boys,  with  minds  unaccustomed  to  generaliza- 
tion, are  required  to  commit  many  such  abstrac- 
tions to  memory,  before  tbey  are  made  clear  in 
the  only  possible  way — by  frequent  application. 
It  seems  about  as  reasonable,  as  to  require  the 
student  to  commit  to  memory  Algebraic  formu- 
las, without  any  idea  of  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  obtained.  Both  the  for- 
mulas and  the  rules  may  be  applied  to  practice 
mechanically,  but  obviously  without  any  mental 
improvement.  It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  this 
process  strengthens  the  verbal  momory,  and  trea- 
sures up  the  verbal  expression  of  principles,  which 
can  be  subsequently  understood  aud  applied.  It 
is  true  these  advantages  are  to  some  extent  se- 
cured, but.  as  we  conceive,  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pense. A  great  deal  of  time  is.  we  do  not  say 
entirely  wasted,  but  less  usefully  employed  than 
it  might  be.  a  consideration  of  great  importance 
in  this  ago,  when  time  is  money  and  knowledge 
and  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  words  of  a  rule  not  un- 
derstood, is  an  actual  impediment  to  its  future 
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comprehension.    It  is  much  harrier  to  induce  I  liar  to  i  toe  If.    It  has  been  generally  called  the 


one  to  think  about  what  he  has  heen  long  com- 
pelled to  repeat  like  a  parrot,  than  what  ig  newly 
presented  to  his  miud.  The  experience  of  teach- 
er* will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  difficult  than  to  command  the  at- 
tention, and  rouae  the  thinking  powers  of  a  boy, 
long  trained  to  recite  without  understanding  the 
rules  of  grammar.  We  question  not  the  value 
of  verbal  memory,  but  think  it  can  be  more  agree- 
ably and  usefully  exercised,  thau  in  the  uninvi- 
ting drudgery  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 
We  may  either  treasure  up  select  passages  of  the 
classics,  or  of  our  own  language,  or  employ  the 
memory  far  more  profitably  in  the  mode  which 
we  shall  hereafter  describe  and  recommend. 

A  second  mode  of  teaching  language  is  by  re- 
quiring whole  phrases,  with  their  translation,  to 
be  committed  to  memory.  This  method  is  defi- 
cient, because  the  principle  of  concretion,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  is  carried  to  excess, 
i.  e.,  no  abstract  general  principles  are  taught, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  an 
observation  of  examples,  and  the  pupil  learns 
the  meaning  not  of  separate  words,  but  of  words 
in  combination.  It  is  of  course  impossible  thus 
to  acquire  either  an  accurate  or  scientific  know- 
ledge of  language,  although  it  may  aid  us  in  wri- 
ting, and  especially  in  conversation. 

Some  have  mentioned  another  method,  viz  : 
that  of  requiring  the  meanings  of  individual  words 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  This  is  evidently 
only  part  of  a  method,  because  one  word  has 
often  a  variety  of  significations,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  one,  although  it  may  be  the  primary 
meaning,  will  aid  us  but  little  in  ascertaining  the 
others,  and  even  if  each  word  had  only  one  un- 
varied sense,  when  taken  separately,  this  mode 
would  leave  the  pupil  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
meauing  in  combination.  It  is  therefore  an  use- 
ful auxiliary  to  other  exercises,  but  in  itself  ut- 
terly insufficient. 

The  Hamiltonian  mode,  once  so  highly  eulo- 
gized in  England  by  Sidney  Smith  and  others, 
although  now  apparently  forgotten,  is  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  This  method,  which  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  famous  treatise  ou 
education,  and  has  been  actually  employed  by  the 
Jesuits,  consists  iu  using  an  exact,  literal  word 
for  word  translation.  If  strictly  adhered  to,  it 
leaves  the  pupil  ignorant  of  rules  and  of  the  force 
of  words  when  combined  in  phrases,  and  is 
moreover  apt  to  lead  him  into  a  habit  of  using 
very  bad  English,  a  habit  which  it  requires  cau- 
tion and  industry,  iu  both  scholar  and  teacher,  to 
avoid  forming,  whatever  system  may  be  pursued. 

There  is  still  another  scheme,  that,  when  prop- 
erly managed,  may  secure  all  the  advantages  of 
the  others  combined,  together  with  some  pecu- 


Oral  System,  although  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  call  it  a  combination  of  the  Oral  and  the  Writ- 
ten. Although  far  from  original  in  its  general 
principle,  it  has  some  appearance  of  novelty  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  now  presented.  The 
principle  is.  that  we  should  endeavor  to  learn 
auother  language,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  have  learned  our  own. 
Formerly,  at  many  of  the  schools  of  Europe, 
Latin  was  habitually  employed,  just  as  we  now 
use  English  in  the  intercourse  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  perhaps  in  some  it  may  still  be 
kept  up.  We  formerly  regarded  this  practice 
as  very  absurd,  because  it  seemed  to  require  an 
amount  of  time  which  ought  not  to  be  devoted 
to  a  dead  language.  We  are  now  convinced  of 
our  error,  not  because  we  think  writing  and 
Bpeakinj?  Latin,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
an  acquisition  of  much  practical  value,  but  be- 
cause it  gives  us  an  insight  into  Latin  and  the 
general  principles  of  language  which  can  be  best 
attained,  and  soonest  attained  in  that  way.  But 
while  we  doubt  not  that  this  system  was  most 
effectual  and  useful,  we  are  equally  convinced 
that  some  things,  combined  with  that  old  prac- 
tice, e.  g.  the  use  of  long  grammars  in  Latin,  and 
the  compulsory  composition  of  many  Latin  ver- 
ses, ought  not  to  be  made  at  this  day  a  part  of 
a  general  system  of  education. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  the  treatise  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  says  that  to  have  a  man  con- 
stantly with  a  boy  who  will  allow  him  to  speak 
nothing  else  but  Latin,  aiding  him  at  every  step, 
and  correcting  every  mistake,  is  the  shortest, 
easiest,  and  most  effectual  mode  of  teaching  him 
the  language.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  far  less 
irksome  method,  than  one  iu  which  written  exer- 
cises are  employed,  and  more  efficient  too,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  be  a  thorough  scholar.  Bnt, 
as  such  a  scholar  is  a  rara  avis  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  when  found  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  so 
small  a  number,  as  can  be  taught  on  this  plan, 
we  must  resort  to  some  other,  which  is  practica- 
ble, aud  approximates,  although  it  does  not  equal 
this. 

This  system,  which  we  now  recommend  for 
the  ancient  languages,  was,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, first  applied  to  the  modern  by  Mauesca, 
a  French  teacher  in  New  York,  who  published  a 
book  on  the  subject.  This  book  has  been  imita- 
ted, and  abridged,  but  not  improved  by  Ollendorf, 
who  seems  to  be  carrying  off  all  the  credit,  and 
has  prepared  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  gram- 
mars, if  grammars  they  can  be  called,  on  the 
same  plan. 

In  bis  introductory  address,  Mauesca,  who  U 
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evidently  a  man  or  talent*,  uses  the  following 
language. 

If  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  mode  of  teaching,  applied 
to  dead  languages,  it  is  not  because  I  entertain 
the  smallest  doubt  of  its  ellicncy  in  that  particu- 
lar; Tor  on  the  contrary,  I  am  confident  that 
many  years  of  toilsome,  tedious  and  almost  fruit- 
less labors,  would  be  saved  by  the  adoptiou  of 
such  a  method  for  these  languages." 

And  again.  "Such  a  consideration  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  fetr  scholars  compe- 
tent for  a  task,  which  would  prove  so  beneficial 
to  the  present  and  future  generations  of  collcgi-  j 
ate  students.  The  present  various  modes  of 
teaching  the  dead  languages  are  sadly  defective.  1 
It  is  high  lime  that  a  rational,  uniform  system 
should  be  adopted." 

Dr.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold.  Kuhner.  Mc 
Clintock  and  others  have  attempted  to  supply 
the  desideratum. 

The  peculiar  features  of  this  system  are  its 
progressiveness,  constant  repetition,  and  appeal  t 
to  the  principle  of  imitation.  The  pupil,  as  iu 
conversation,  learns  only  the  meanings  of  such 
words  and  phrases,  and  such  geueral  principles, 
as  are  necessary  for  the  occasion.  A  thorough 
comprehension  of  these,  and  an  entire  familiarity 
with  them,  is  immediately  secured  by  requiring 
the  formation  of  many  sentences  like  those  which 
are  given  as  models.  Those  sentences  are  to  be  ' 
both  spoken  and  written,  and  Latin  sentences 
may  be  given  for  translation  by  reading  them 
aloud,  without  permitting  the  pupil  to  see  them. 
By  these  means  are  secured  two  things  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  United  Slates,  viz:  accuracy  in 
writing  the  lauguage,  and  the  power  of  compre- 
hending it  by  the  ear  only.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, we  must  say  that  we  consider  the  want  of 
it  as  the  great  deficiency  iu  our  education.  Fa-  j 
cility,  rapidity,  flippancy,  show,  arc  the  great 
objects  of  desire  ;  thorough  accuracy  is  rarely 
sought,  and  still  more  rarely  attained. 

The  operation  of  the  plan  which  we  have  been 
recommending,  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  1 
to  the  manner  in  which  men  throwing  dirt  out 1 
of  an  excavation,  become  gradually  enabled  to  j 
throw  it  to  a  greater  height,  until  they  at  length 
cau  do  what  seemed  at  the  outset,  ami  actually 
was.  impossible.    This  is  of  course  done  more 
or  less  in  all  instruction,  but  it  is  the  beauty  of 
this  sj'stem  that  it  carries  the  principle  out  com- , 
pletely,  and  in  the  very  manner  which  uature 
dictates.     The  meanings  of  some  individual 
words,  and  their  forms,  if  they  be  declinable,  in 
some  particular  case,  gender,  number,  voice,  per- 
son, mood,  or  tense,  the  significations  of  a  few 
phrases  or  classe?  of  phrases,  and  the  general 
principles  on  which  thuy  may  be  explained,  ate 


first  given,  and  the  understanding  and  memory 
thoroughly  imbued  with  them  before  others  are 
introduced.  We  acquire  the  meanings  of  sepa- 
rate words  and  of  words  in  combination,  and 
the  principles  regulating  their  combination,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  those  mean- 
ings, combinations  ami  priuciptes  are  originally 
established,  viz  :  by  use. 

When  boys  are  required  to  commit  page  after 
page  of  abstractions,  to  them  unintelligible,  and 
of  which  the  only  semblance  of  an  explanation 
given,  is  a  single  example  puzzling  the  memory, 
but  not  carryiug  one  ray  of  light  to  the  under- 
standing,  they  are  apt  to  become  disgusted  with 
the  language  before  they  have  in  fact  learned 
any  thing  of  it.  When  they  begin  to  read  and 
parse,  iu  the  ordinary  manner,  although  they 
now  begin  to  get  some  insight  into  the  lauguage, 
they  are  liable  to  be  confused  aud  dismayed  by 
the  infinite  variety  of  particulars  which  require 
attention. 

iVlauesca  justly  remarks:  "Let  a  style  of  wri- 
ting bo  ever  so  plain  and  easy,  it  will  neverthe- 
less comprehend  all  the  main  conditions  of  the 
language,  and  this  iu  every  minute  section  of  a 
book,  uay  iu  everyone  of  its  pages;  insomuch 
that  every  line  will  offer  to  the  eye  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  divers  accidents,  terms,  rules  and  com- 
binations, without  allowing  the  mind  any  time 
for  repose,  or  the  memory  any  time  for  associa- 
tions." 

Each  abstraction  must  be  made  clear  to  the 
young  by  many  examples  and  roucA  explanation, 
and  of  course  they  should  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  multitude  together.  On  this  plan,  one  or 
two  only  are  introduced  at  a  time,  and  by  fre- 
quent application  made,  as  it  were,  tangible  and 
practical. 

Iu  the  use  of  the  old  hooks  of  Latin  exercises* 
such  as  M air's  Introduction,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish is  given  iu  one  column,  and  bad  Latiu  in 
another,  and  nothing  is  required  but  the  correc- 
tion of  the  errors  in  the  Latin,  something  may 
bo  learned,  but  little  in  comparison.  The  result 
will  be  the  same,  as  we  often  see  in  those  who 
have  been  long  drilled  mechauically,  iu  correct- 
ing bad  English,  but  have  not  been  compelled  to 
practise  making  good  Euglisb  iu  writing  and 
conversation.  They  may  correct  with  ease,  and 
give  the  rules  for  it  with  readiness;  but  they 
show  .that  they  do  not  practically  understand 
English,  by  making  the  very  blunders,  in  writing 
and  speaking,  which  they  have  corrected. 

According  to  the  plan  of  which  we  speak,  the 
language  will  be  taught  by  speaking  and  writing 
it.  beginning  with  the  simplest  elements  and  sen- 
tences, and  gradually  proceeding  to  those  more 
complicated.  The  learner  will  be,  to  some  ex- 
tent, iu  the  condition  of  a  man  in  a  foreigu  < 
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try,  where  be  is  obliged  constantly  to  write  and 
speak  the  language,  under  the  constant  supervi- 
eioo  and  direction  of  one  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  its  idioms.  Writing  will  give  him  accu- 
racy, and  speaking  readiness,  and  he  will  learu 
to  distinguish  words  by  the  ear,  as  well  as  by  the 
eye,  which  Utter  circumstance  will  uotouly  per- 
fect him  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient,  as 
far  as  that  pronunciation  is  now  ascertained,  but 
prepare  him  for  readily  speaking  the  modern 
tongues. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  learn  to  speak  and  write 
dead  languages?  Cut  bono?  The  answer  is 
easy.  It  is  the  shortest  and  most  efficient  means 
of  attaining  an  object,  that  is  usually  secured 
very  imperfectly,  and  with  great  difficulty,  viz  : 
a  knowledge  of  the  inflexions,  principles  and 
idioms.  Some  years  ago,  Cleaveland,  a  teacher 
in  Boston,  published  a  small  volume,  iu  which  he 
advocated  this  very  system,  when,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  was  no  book  prepared  for  carrying 
it  out.  S pence's  republication  of  Arnold's  Ex- 
ercises, and  other  publications,  on  the  same  geu- 
eral  plan,  show  that  it  has  been  gaiuing  on  the 
public  mind. 

We  propose  now  to  set  forth  more  distinctly 
the  ad  vantages  which  we  believe  will  result  from 
its  adoption. 

First,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  the  short- 
est and  most  thorough  mode  of  acquiring  both 
the  iudividual  words  and  peculiar  comliinations 


file  length,  the  task  becomes  severe  enough  to 
satisfy  the  warmest  advocates  of  memory  exer- 
cises. If  the  scholar  have  any  judgment,  be  will 
discover  too  that  every  effort  which  he  makes  is 
really  useful,  by  familiarizing  him  with  the  idi- 
oms, the  arrangement,  and  the  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  an  extent  which  the  flippant  reciters  of 
the  last  have  no  conception.  It  is  still  clearer, 
that  the  power  of  discrimination  will  be  greatly 
strengthened,  because  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  plan  to  discriminate  carefully  between  syno- 
nymous words  and  phrases,  if  the  epithet  can 
be  properly  applied  to  the  latter.  The  reason 
too  must  fie  constantly  satisfied  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  rules,  which  are  often,  on  the  old 
plan,  applied  mecbauically,  and  almost  without 
thought.  Far  more  accuracy  in  translation  also 
will  be  secured,  because  the  attention  is  system- 
atically and  constantly  directed  to  the  different 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  ideas  iu  the  lan- 
guages compared.  Accuracy  does  not  require 
that  the  translation  should  be  literal,  as  some 
foolishly  imagine,  but  that  the  words  and  phra- 
ses in  one  tongue  should  be  precisely  equivalent 
to  those  in  the  other,  to  effect  which  we  must 
often  completely  change  tho  expressi  ns  and  ar- 
rangement, leaving  no  word  iu  one  language 
corresponding  exactly  with  any  in  the  other. 
None  but  those  who  have  made  the  trial,  can 
conceive  how  much  this  process  will  improve  the 
mastery  of  our  own  tongue,  which  is  certainly 


of  the  language.  Presented  separately  and  grad-  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  education.  The 


order  of  words  too,  in  both  languages,  will  be 
habitually  observed  and  compared  from  the  out- 
set, a  thing  which  is  completely  disregarded  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  correcting  bad  Latin. 

The  great  latitude  which  the  inflexions  of  the 
ancient  languages  allow,  enables  the  student  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  rhetorical  power  of  ar- 
rangement, than  he  could  do,  by  confining  bis 
attention  to  the  modern,  in  which  the  situation  of 
words  is  much  more  fixed.  It  is  therefore  an 
admirable  rhetorical  exercise,  and  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  cultivation  of  that  portion  of 
style  in  our  vernacular. 

Thirdly,  one  who  has  thus  studied  the  dead  lan- 
guages, will  have  much  greater  facility  in  tho- 
roughly acquiring  the  modern.  As  merchants, 
travellers,  ambassadors,  consuls,  and  other  agents 
of  government,  aud  last,  although  not  least,  as 
The  pupil  must  first  recollect  the  mean-  |  missionaries,  our  citizens  will  have  occasion  to 
ing  of  separate  words,  next  the  sense  of  words] learn  the  living  tongues.    Those  who  have  pur- 


ually.  they  will  be  more  clearly  apprehended,  aud 
immediately  and  frequently  used  iu  the  forma- 
tion of  sentences,  they  will  not  ouly  be  indelibly 
impressed,  but  realized,  as  practical  truths,  not 
dreamy,  half-understood  abstractions.  Every 
one  who  was  taught  on  the  old  plan,  aud  will 
make  a  fair  experiment  of  the  new,  will  soon 
discover  that  he  is  entering  on  a  new  world,  lying 
indeed  within  his  reach,  but  hitherto  uuseen,  and 
that  he  can  learn  more  of  what  we  may  call  the 
pith  of  the  language,  iu  two  years,  by  this,  than 
he  could  iu  twenty  on  the  old-fashioned  system. 

Secondly,  the  intellectual  faculties  will  be  bel- 
ter trained  and  more  developed.  It  may  appear 
at  the  first  blush  that  the  verbal  memory  is  less 
improved,  because  it  is  not  so  much  strained  in 
committing  rules  and  inflexions.  But  it  will  be 
certainly  more  pleasautly  and  judiciously  exer 


combined  into  phrases;  he  must  then  form  new 
seutences,  aud  remember  not  only  the  words 
employed,  but  the  order  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged. When,  iu  the  progress  of  the  system, 
the  sentences  to  be  formed,  as  well  as  those  al- 


sued  this  course  will  have  iufiuite  advantage  over 
others,  because  tbey  will  have  acquired  the  skill 
and  the  habit  of  striking,  as  it  were,  at  the  very 
vitals  of  a  language. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ancient,  however  super- 


ready  formed,  and  to  be  translated  by  the  pupil  ficial,  will  of  course  aid  in  learning  those  tonguea 
•imply  bearing  them  read,  attain  cousidera- '  which  are  derivative.   But  we  have  no  doubt. 
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that  habit*  of  inaccuracy,  in  many  cum,  fully 
counterbalance  any  benefit*  accruiug  from  deri- 
vation. 

Fourthly,  a  teacher  can,  in  this  way,  best  se- 
cure ibe  attention  of  his  pupils.  All  experienced 
teachers  know  that  their  greatest  practical  diffi- 
culty is  inability  to  command  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  tbeir  scholars.  While  one  is  reading 
a  passage  from  a  classical  author,  the  minds  of 
the  others  will  often  be  completely  listless  and 
wandering.  No  severity  of  discipline  can  en- 
tirely prevent  this;  there  is  need  of  some  mode, 
by  which  a  sort  of  animation  may  be  imparted 
to  the  recitation,  and  each  one  be  required  to 
take  a  part  io  what  is  going  on,  at  short  inter- 
vals.   We  do  not  assert  that  nothing  can  be  done 

towards  this  object  on  other  plans;  but  we  know,  scions  of  progress,  but  it  compels  the  teacher  to 
from  experience,  that  much  can  be  easily  effected  make  progress.    We  have  heard  it  absurdly  urg ed 


come  very  weary  of  doing  what  is  todi>»us,  if  not 
difficult,  without  apparently  advancing  one  step 
in  the  career  of  knowledge.  Rut  the  other  sys- 
tem is  eminently  progressive,  and  all  young  men 
of  capacity  and  ambition,  will  be  reconciled  to 
the  labor  which  it  involves,  by  a  consciousness 
of  advancement,  which  may  be  continued  ad  in- 
finitum. None  who  have  been  properly  trained 
on  this  plan  will  ever  use  those  absurd,  but  not 
unfrequent  expressions,  "  reading  through  Latin, 
finishing  Latiu."  Their  vanity  will  always  be 
checked  by  the  reflection,  that  they  have  a  bound- 
less field  before  them,  of  which  they  can  culti- 
vate a  part,  proportioned  to  theircapacity,  leisure, 
and  inclinations. 
Sixthly,  it  not  only  renders  the  student  con- 


on  this.  Let  a  large  black  board,  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  modern  times,  and  equally 
adapted  to  teaching  language  as  science,  be  used ; 
let  each  member  of  the  class  be  required,  at  the 


against  instructors,  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  their  lessons  beforehand.  Wheu  it 
proceeds  from  absolute  ignorance,  or  from  never 
having  learned  the  general  principles  of  the  sub- 


same  time,  to  convert  an  English  seutence.  given  Meet  properly,  it  is  a  well-founded  objection.  But 
orally  by  the  teacher,  into  Latiu  on  the  black-  when  it  is  intended  to  refresh  and  extend  tbeir 
board,  and,  wheu  all  have  finished,  let  those  sen-  knowledge  before  ample,  and  to  fit  them  better 
tences  be  corrected  by  the  teacher  in  the  pres-  j  for  communicating  an  active  impulse  to  the  minds 


ence  of  the  whole  class.  Or,  if  the  black-board 
be  too  small  to  admit  the  whole  class  at  once,  let 
who  remain  at  their  seats,  correct  the  sen- 


of  their  pupils,  it  is  a  positive  recommeudation. 
None  is  so  well  prepared  to  impart  information, 
as  one  ardently  and  actively  engaged  in  enlarg- 
teoces  written  by  the  others.    Let  an  oral  exam- 1  iug  his  own  stock.    If,  having  learned  all  that 


inatioo  be  added,  so  couducted,  by  constantly 
passing  from  one  to  another,  as  effectually  to  pre- 
clude inattention.  This  will  give  a  liveliness  and 
animation,  utterly  unknown  to  any  recitation  on 
the  ordinary  system. 

Fifthly,  the  plan  we  advocate  makes  a  stu- 
dent conscious  of  progress.  None  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  observation,  can  fail  to  have 
remarked,  that  boys,  or  young  men,  who  have 
for  years  been  pursuing  the  ancient  languages  on 
the  old  system,  no  matter  how  rigidly  enforced, 
seem  to  feel,  as  if  agentes  acta,  going  perpetu- 
ally over  the  same  things,  aud,  in  fact,  not  ad- 


he  thinks  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  give  his 
pupils,  he  lays  aside  the  subject,  his  mind  ceases 
to  act  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  cannot  of  course 
impart  to  others  an  interest  which  he  does  not 
feel  himself.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
expect  astagnant  pool  toset  machinery  in  motion. 

Now,  if  au  instructor  combine  with  the  exer- 
cises actually  set  down  in  the  book,  others  con- 
sisting iu  the  reconversion  of  translations  from 
the  classics  into  Latin,  and  then  carefully  com- 
pare the  Latin  of  his  pupils  with  that  of  the  origi- 
nal, he  may  find  sufficient  occupation  for  a  life- 
time.   He  must  also  aid  the  pupil  in  combining 


vauring  iu  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  information  which  be 


the  languages.  As  stated  iu  the  passage,  quoted 
from  Maoesca,  reading  and  analyzing  a  few  pages 
of  any  standard  author  will  give  them  a  know- 


finds  in  the  book  iuto  one  whole,  by  judicious 
questions,  adapted  to  point  out  the  connexion 
between  tbe  isolated  parts.    This  is  a  duty  little 


ledge,  such  as  can  be  thus  attained,  of  all  tbe 'attended  to,  but  rendered  indispensable  by  the 
leading  principles.  By  reading  more,  they  become 
more  familiar  with  tbem.  and  acquire  greater  flu- 
ency in  translation,  but  soon  begiu  to  imagine 
and  indeed  to  realize,  that  they  are  learning  uotb- 
iug  additional,  in  regard  to  principles  and  idioms 
This  want  of  progress,  to  some  extent  unavoid- 
able, is  increased  by  the  too  common  practice  of 
ceasing  to  make  a  student  parse,  after  bis  prelim- 
inary drilling.  As  comparatively  few  are  interest- 
ed in  tbe  narratives,  discussions,  or  beauties  of  the 
writers,  the  larger  portion  naturally  be- 


necessary  deficiency  of  all  text  books.  If 
ideas  be  carried  out.  teachers  will  be  required 
who  will  give  themselves  to  the  work,  not  reluc- 
tantly and  temporarily,  but  heartily  and  perma- 
nently. At  tbe  same  time,  every  instructor  of 
real  intelligence,  and  proper  sense  of  duty,  will 
feel  happier,  when  actively  occupied,  and  seeing 
his  pupils  always  sensibly  progressing,  than  ho 
possibly  can  do  in  the  wearisome  tread -mill  of 
tbe  ordinary  drilling. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  this  timo  be  given 
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to  exercises,  how  much  will  be  left  for  reading 
classical  authors  ?  We  frankly  confess,  that  it 
must  be  greatly  abridged,  and  cannot  deny  that 
much  translation  is  uecessary  to  complete  our 
knowledge.  Hut  where  one  portion  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  given  up  for  want  of  time,  we  must 
of  course  sacrifice  that  which  is  less  essential. 
Where  particular  boys  have  leisure,  or  where 
young  men  have  inclination  and  opportunity,  it 
will  be  very  well  for  them  to  engage  in  an  ex- 
tensive course  of  reading,  but  it  is  useless  to  deny 
the  fact,  that  as  a  general  thing,  it  canuot  be 
done.  An  extensive  familiarity  with  classical 
authors  has  already  become  less  common,  aud  is 
certainly  less  important.  The  practice  of  wri- 
ting the  notes  to  the  classical  authors  in  English 
enables  the  scholar  to  get  on  much  more  rapidly 
tbaa  he  could  in  our  younger  days,  when  the 
Latin  notes  were  often  more  difficult  than  the 
text.  Indeed  we  fear  that  some  aunotators  have 
reudered  the  text  too  easy  by  given  a  free  trans- 
lation of  almost  every  passage  indiscriminately. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  learner  will  do  little 
more  than  commit  to  memory  these  translations, 
which  will  ofteu  lead  him  far  astray  from  the 
structure  of  the  original.  Notes  should  give  full 
information  on  every  point  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  original,  but  should,  as  much  as  possihle, 
leave  the  scholar  to  make  bis  own  translation,  an 
operation  which  is  peculiarly  useful  aud  impro- 
ving. 

To  understand  Greek  and  Latin  thoroughly, 
some  knowledge  of  the  manners,  history  and  an- 
tiquities  of  the  nations  which  used  them,  is  in- 
dispensable. Information  on  these  topics  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  the  text-books  much 
improved.  The  study  of  them  is  a  recreation 
both  agreeable  and  useful,  as  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  therefore  maintain  that  the  foundation 
should  be  laid  deep  and  strong,  and  each  individ- 
ual allowed  to  erect  such  superstructure  on  it,  as 
may  suit  bis  own  taste  and  convenience ;  we  are 
utterly  against  raising  the  superstructure  first.  It 
is  plain  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  classics  must 
perforce  be  shortened,  to  satisfy  American  impa- 
tience, and  make  room  for  something  considered 
more  practical ;  but  we  deny  that  the  evil  ought 
to  be  aggravated  by  encouraging  a  habit  of  su- 
perficial study.  We  think  that  the  Oral  mode, 
combined,  as  it  always  is,  and  must  be  with  con- 
stant writing,  soonest  familiarizes  us  with  the 
great  principles  of  the  language,  best  trains  the 
mental  powers,  and  fits  tbe  learner  for  acquiring 
other  languages.  We  therefore  recommend  it 
to  teachers,  as  that  which,  if  it  does  not  lessen, 
will  greatly  lighten  their  labor,  by  making  them 
feel  that  it  is  far  more  useful  and  honorable. 

G.  £.  D. 
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COPT  RIGHT  SECURED. 


ACT  III. — SCENE  I. 

A  chamber  in  the  dwelling  of  Harry  Matthew,  in  • 
street,  St.  Louis.   Robert  Warren  and  Richard  Of 
borne  discovered. 

Osborne.        I  warn'd  you  of  tbe  peril. 

Warren.  Yet  your  wisdom 

Had  scarcely  fancied  that  his  glance  could  fathom 
Disguise  so  good  as  mine! 

Otborne.  I  said  his  eye 

Was  like  an  eagle's.   It  were  hard  to  say, 
What,  with  his  mind  once  roused  into  suspicion, 
It  could  not  penetrate ! 

Warren.         Twould  better  please  me, 
If  one,  that  should  be  in  my  service  only, 
Could  find  my  foe  leas  perfect. 

Otborne.  And,  to  do  so, 

8hoold  prove  himself  less  true. 

Warren.  Oh!  your  truth, 

Were  better  shown  in  service  than  opinion! 
My  habit  was  good ;  and  I  had  been  secure, 
But  that,  to  sound  him,  I  unseal'd  myself ; 
And,  like  a  witling,  answered  all  his  questions, 
Of  persons  that  we  once  had  known  together. 

Otborne.   Be  sure,  he  6r»t  suspected  era  he  questkm'd. 

Warren.   Tie  like  enough!   At  all  •rents  he  floorM 
me ; — 

Disgraced  me  as  he  still  has  done  before 
In  peaceful  strife.  The  mask  is  thrown  aside, 
He  knows  me.  here,  his  enemy  ;  and  now— 
Tbe  open  conflict ! 

Otborne.  What  is  now  the  pa  roe  t 

The  open  conflict  he  would  never  shrink  from! 
Why,  when  his  hand  was  tix'd  upon  your  throat, 
Did  you  forbear  the  weapon  T 

Warren.  A»k  me  rather, 

Why  one  is  still  superior  to  bis  fellow ; 
Why  one  is  brave ;  another  impotent ; 
Why  I  am  feeble  just  where  he  is  strong ; — 
And  why  with  will  to  compass  his  destruction, 
My  heart  still  fails  me  in  the  final  effort! 
Such  nill  hath  been  the  sequel  of  oar  issues ; 
He  still  hath  mastered  me  with  such  a  will, 
My  spirit  droops  before  him,  and  I  shudder, 
To  feel,  that  with  a  hate  so  fixed  and  fearful, 
I  lack  the  heart  to  drive  tbe  weapon  home ! — 
But  I  shall  do  it  yet! 

Otborne.         And  why  the  conflict. 
Thus  ever  urged  with  fata  also  mnch  peril'd  f 
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Now,  while  yon  may  forbear,  and  pause  in  safely, 
Forego  (be  struggle  which  baih  still  been  hopeless; 
Give  him  repose,  and  leave  yourself  at  peace. 

Warren.         Peace !  with  these  passions ! 

Otborne.  Tbey  will  wreck  your  own ! 

A  something  tells  me  such  must  be  the  issue, 
In  any  suits  with  Maurice. 

Warren.  You  counsel  vainly— 

I  cannot  leave  the  conflict! 

Otborne.  Whr  T 

Warren.          Will  not  do  so! 
While  still  my  hate  must  go  unsatisfied, 
My  pride, — to  say  no  more  of  other  passions. 

Otborne.         This  woman— 

Warren.  Not  a  word  of  ber ! 

Otborne.         Smiled  she  then, 
That  still  you  prosecute  this  doubtful  struggle  f 

Warren.   She  may,  perchance,  when  she  is  duly  tu- 
tor'd, 

That  on  my  whisper  bangs  her  husband's  honor. 
Otborne.         This  is  your  purpose  then  T 
Warren.  You  do  not  like  it  1 

Otborne.      I  am  your  slave,— the  creature  of  your 
mood, 

More  at  your  mercy  far  than  Norman  Maurice, 
Since  he  is  innocent  and  I  am  guilty,— 
What  matter  what  1  like  T 

Warren.         Why,  that's  well  said ! — 
Enough  for  you  I  must  pursue  my  victim, 
While  hate  conceives  a  hell  for  him,  or  passion 
Dreams  still  of  heaven  in  her!    This  day,  when  Maurice 
Leaves  (or  I  he  city,  I  shall  seek  his  dwelling. 

Otborne    Again !  untaught  by  late  experience! 
You  seek  bis  wife  then  T 

Warren.         Why,  not  eiartly,— 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  Mrs.  Jervas 
Arrived  last  night  at  midnight. 

Otborne.  How  can  she 

Assist  you  in  this  mad  pursuit  t   You  tell  me 
That  Maurice  still  suspects  her. 

Warren.  Never  matter- 

She  is  my  ally  :— but.  here's  Harry  Matthews : 
He  comes  to  take  me  to  the  secret  council, 
Where  other  plans  mature  against  our  foeman. 

Otborne.    You  will  not  breathe  this  secret  to  these 
people  f 

Warren.         I  will  bnt  breathe  it. 

Otborne.  And  withhold  the  proof? 

Warren.    As  suits  my  purpose.    It  is  very  likely, 
I  ehall  not  call  on  you  till  the  last  hour, 
When  all  is  ready  for  his  overthrow ! 
Of  this  be  euro,  Dick  Osborne,  I  will  pamper 
My  several  passions  as  I  ran,  aud  stint  them 
In  nothing  that  may  gratify  their  rage. 

[Enter  Harry  Matthetet. 

Matthew.  Art  ready,  Warren  T 

Warren.  Will  be  in  a  moment ! 

Matthewt,  [to  Otborne.]  You'll  go  with  us. 

Otborne.  Excuse  me. 

Warren,  [atide  to  Otborne.)      And  why  not  T 

Otborne.  [atide  to  W.]    Sufficient,  as  they  tell  us,  for 
the  day, 

Its  evil ;  when  I  can  no  longer  'scape  it, 
I'll  mix  in  this  conspiracy  ;— till  then, 
Let  roe  go  idle. 

Warren,  [atide  to  Otborne.)   Hark  you,  Richard  Os- 
borne, 

No  (altering  when  the  moment  comes  to  speak; 
The  rod  that  does  not  yield  to  me,  I  break! 

[Exit  Matthewt  and  Warren. 
Otborne.    And  no  rtcape !    I  dare  not  run  on  ruin, 


And  face  the  shame,  with  which  he  threatens  me, 

Yet,  with  a  tyranny  so  terrible. 

That  plies  me  with  its  torture  day  by  day, 

'Twere  better  throw  increase  of  weieht  on  conscience, 

And,  by  embrace  with  deeds  of  deadlier  aspect, 

At  least  secure  escape  from  sway  like  this! 

Had  I  the  beart  for  it!    Could  I  find  the  courage! 

'Twere  but  a  blow !-« blow!   I'll  ponder  it. 

[Exit  Otborne. 


SCENE  II. 

An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Cot.  Ferguton.  Ferguton, 
Blatinghame,  Matthewt,  Warren,  and  other  pertont 

Blatinghame.   The  matter  then  resolves  itself  to  ibis— 
We  know  for  certain  now  that  this  man  Maurice, 
Will  be  the  opposition  candidate :— 
Ben  Ferguson  is  ours. 

Ferguton.  And  why  not  youT 

Blatinghame.   For  the  best  reasons.   No!  my  private 
business 

Needs  careful  nursing  now.   This  women,  Pressley, 
Is  like  to  give  me  trouble. 

MaUhewt.  Her  new  lawyer, 

Is  stubborn  then  T 

Blatinfrhame.         He  seems  to  be  a  man ; 
And  we  shall  suffer  him  to  prove  his  manhood! 
I  wrote  him  of  the  merits  of  my  case, 
Concluding,  with  a  civil  exhortation  ; 
As  he  was  young,  and  but  a  stranger  here. 
That  be  should  spare  his  teeth,  nor  peril  them. 
On  nuts  too  hard  to  crack. 

Matthettt.  What  said  he  then  T 

Blatinghame.    Oh!  with  an  answer  bold  enough,  I 
warrant. 

Matthewt.    He  did  not  know  ht«  customer,  I  fancy. 

Blatinfrhame.    I  think  not ;  and  to  lesson  him  a  little, 
One  of  my  lambs  was  sent  to  him  this  morniug, 
Joe  Savage ! 

Ferguton.        Joe's  a  rough  teacher,  Colonel. 

Blatinghame.    As  God  has  made  him,  Joe.    He'll  do 
our  business 
As  tenderly  as  if  it  were  his  own. 

Ferguton.    But  was  there  not  some  whisper  of  a  secret 
Touching  this  Norman  Maurice,  which  if  true, 
Would  render  any  messages  of  honor, 
Impossible  to  him ! 

Blatinghame.  I  did  not  hear! 

Unfold  your  budget. 

Ferguton.         Harry  Matthews,  there, 
Speaks  of  a  secret  in  his  friend's  possession, 
That's  fatal  to  this  man ! 

Blatinghame.  Ha !  out  with  it ! 

'Twill  save  a  monstrous  trouble  in  our  wigwam, 
For,  to  say  truth,  this  man  is  popular, 
Grows  every  day  in  strength  in  the  assembly, 
And  I  confess  to  you  I  have  my  (ears, 
Touching  the  play  before  us.   Our  new  members, 
Are  not  what  I  would  have  them;  and  old  Mercer, 
Catesby  and  Brooks,  gain  daily  influence, 
Under  the  cunniug  counsel  of  this  Maurice. 
If  we  can  crush  this  fellow,  who  has  talents, 
And  shows  more  stubbornness  than  I  could  relish, 
'Twere  better  done  before  we  lose  our  headway. 
This  man  disposed  of,  they  can  find  no  other 
To  take  the  field  with  Ferguson. 

Matthewt.  Speak,  Warren! 
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Warren.    There  is  a  secret,  penllcmen;  a  dark  one; 
Which  told,  were  filial  to  this  Norman  Maurice  j 
I  will  not  tell  it  now;  but  wait  the  moment, 
When,  over  all,  conspicuous  moat,  he  stands. 
With  triumph  in  his  proapect,  and  hia  spirit. 
Exulting  in  the  state  he  deems  secure! 
Then  will  1  come  between  bis  hope  and  prospect, 
Then  show  the  guilty  secret  that  degrades  him, 
Confound  him  with  the  proofs  which  now  are  ready, 
And  hurl  him  down  to  ruin,  the  more  fatal, 
For  that  I  suffer'd  him  to  rise  so  high. 

Blasinghamc.   But  why  not  now  T   The  man  is  high 
enough ! 

Warren.    The  secret's  mine,  sir.  When  I'm  done 
with  it, 

I'll  bury  it  as  did  the  Phrygian  Barber, 
Where  every  reed  that  whistles  in  the  wind 
Shall  make  it  into  musk  for  his  ear. 
Be  sure  of  this,  I'll  yield  it  you  in  season, 
Ere  Maurice  sits  a  Senator  in  Congress! 

Matihcies.         Well— that's  sufficient! 

Blasinghame.  Yea!   Let  him  do  that ! 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  way  to  save  himself, 
This  Maurice  has  my  message — 

Matthew:  Hell  not  right! 

Blasinghame.  If  he  would— 

Matthews.    His  honor  would  be  rescued  by  hia  death  1 

Warren.   Scarcely ;  aince  'tis  for  me  to  keep  the  secret, 
Or  free  it  if  I  please!   But  let  me  tell  you, 
That  Maurice  will  not  shrink  from  any  combat: 
I  know  him  well.   He  ia  mine  enemy, 
But  let  me  do  him  justice.   He  will  fight, 
Though  all  the  devils  of  bell  stood  up  against  him. 
Look  to  it,  sir,  [to  Biasing.,]  your  reputation's  great, 
But  Maurice  is  no  common  opponent ; 
And  you  will  need  your  utmost  excellence, 
To  conquer  him  when  onre  he  takes  the  field! 

Blasingkamc.  Well,  that's  good  news !  My  Iamb  is 
with  him  now ; 
Will  hear  from  him  by  noon. 

Ferguson-  Before  we  partr— 

'Tis  understood  we  put  our  troops  in  motion ; 
The  strife  will  be  a  close  one!  Blasinghamc, 
Has  truly  spoken  of  this  new  assembly;— 
It  puzzles  me  to  fathom  it.    This  Maurice, 
Is,  questionless,  a  man  of  wondrous  power; 
And,  though  I  much  prefer  that  we  should  beat  him 
In  a  fair  wrestle,  with  the  usual  agents ; 
Yet  this  ia  not  ao  certainly  our  prospect, 
As  that  we  should  forego  this  fatal  secret, 
That  makes  our  game  secure. 

Warren.  You  shall  have  it 

Blasinghame.      We  meet  to-night  at  Baylor's. 

Matthews,  [to  Warren.]         You'll  be  with  usf 
It  may  be  that  your  fruit  will  then  be  ripe. 

Blasinghame.      Ay,  come,  air,  with  your  friend. 

Warren,  [to  Matthews.]  Perhaps!  We'll  see;— 
There  may  be  other  fruits  upon  that  tree. 

[Exeunt  several  trays. 

SCENE  III. 

An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Norman  Maurice.  He 
appears  sealed  at  a  table  teith  book*  and  papers  before 
him.  After  a  pause,  he  closes  his  book,  folds  and  ties 
the  papers  in  a  bundle,  pushes  them  from  before  him  ami 
rises. 

Maurice,  [solus.]    It  is  the  curse  of  insecurity ! 
That  cruel  doubt  that  hangs  upon  possession  ; 


Glides  with  the  midnight  to  the  sleepless  pillow; 

And,  with  the  laurel  wrenth  that  crowns  the  triumph, 

Sows  thick  the  thorns  that  make  the  brow  to  ache! 

Did  the  emolument  not  imply  the  service ; 

Were  we  not  each  enjoin'd  with  a  commission; 

The  task  decreed,  the  struggle  thrust  upon  us ; 

Making  it  manhood  to  comply  with  duty; 

How  better  far  the  treasure  in  our  keeping, 

Love  at  our  bosom — peace  upon%ur  threshold,— 

When  bliss  can  never  hope  increase  of  rapture, 

And  fear  begins  to  dream  of  unknown  danger,— 

To  fly  the  world — the  conflict,— nay,  the  triumph ! 

And  bearing  off  the  trophy  we  have  won, 

Hush  the  ambitious  spirit  in  our  hearts 

That  whispers.  "Life  has  more!"   Have  I  won  nothing, 

That  I  should  tod.  as  unrequited  labor 

Still  hoping  yet  to  win  1   Am  I  a  beggar, 

Who  perilling  nothing  in  each  tearful  venture, 

Slakes  all  his  hopea  on  change  T    With  goods  so  precious, 

Should  I  still  venture  in  the  common  market, 

Where  malice  stands,  with  gibe  of  cruel  slander, 

And  envy  lurka  in  readiness  to  steal, 

When  still  the  shelter  of  the  wilderness, 

The  depth  of  shadow,  the  great  solitudes, 

Beckon  the  heart  with  promise  of  their  own, 

Still  singing,  "here  is  refuge! " 

Wretched  folly  !— 
As  if  the  serpent  could  not  find  the  garden ; 
As  if  the  malicious  hate,  by  hell  engendered, 
Had  not  an  equal  instinct  bow  to  fathom 
The  secret  haunt  where  rapture  hopes  to  bide! 
Mate  bears  n  will  as  resolute  as  love, 
A  wing  as  swift,  an  eye  as  vigilant, 
An  inatinct  that,  as  still  they  keep  it  sleepless. 
Prompt  the  keen  search,  when  rapture  stops  for  rest! 
A  sad  presentiment  of  coming  evil 
Stifles  each  generous  impulse  at  my  heart, 
That  ever  spoke  in  confidence.  This  Warren, 
Is  here  for  mischief;  with  what  hope  to  prosper — 
That  single  proof  destroy 'd — I  now  divine  not. 
This  woman,  coming  close  upon  hia  footsteps, 
Confirms  my  apprehensions.   They  are  allies — 
She  false  as  he,  but  feeble — bis  mere  creature — 
To  beat  the  buah,  while  be  secures  the  game! 
Well!  I  must  watch  them  with  a  vigilance. 
Due  to  the  precious  treasure  in  my  trust, 
And  swift  as  justice  in  avenging  mission, 
With  the  first  show  of  evil  in  their  purpose. 
Crush  them  to  eartii,  and  Well  1 

Servant.  .Major  Savage,  air. 

Maurice.        Show  him  in. 

[Enter  Savage. 

Savage.  Your  name  is  Maurice  f 

Maurice.         "Tie,  air.   Yours  T 

Savage.   Mine  is  Joe  Savage,— Major  of  militia. 
You  got  a  letter,  sir,  a  week  ago, 
From  Colonel  Blasingbame. 

Maurice.  And  answer'd  it! 

Savage.  That  answer  did  not  please  him.  Biasing  hame. 

Maurice.   I'm  sorry  for  it  air ;  but  you'll  believe  me, 
When  1  assure  you,  that  in  penning  it, 
I  never  once  conceived  it  necessary 
To  ask  what  were  his  tastes. 

Savage.         Eb,  sir  :  you  did  not! 
Well,  let  me  tell  you,  those  who  know  him  better. 
Are  something  curious  never  to  offend  him. 
But  you,  sir,  were  a  stranger ;— did  not  know  him 
So  well  as  others,  born  here  in  Missouri ; 
And  ao,  he  sends  me  to  enlighten  you. 

Maurice.  1  thank  him. 
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Savage.  You  have  need  to  do  so ; 

He  does  not  uk  such  courtesy  in  comraoo, 
But  usually  tbe  blow  before  the  won)! 

Maurice.        I'm  lucky  in  his  newborn  courtesy. 

Savage.    You  are,  sir!    He's  a  rough  colt,  Blasin- 


Maurice.  Kicks,  does  he  T 

Savage.  Kicks,  sir!    Why  do  you  say  kicks f 

Maurice.      Surelv/*io  act  more  proper  to  a  colt. 
Savage.   You  are  something  literal,  sir.  I'm  glad  of  it. 
Since  'twill  be  easier  to  be  understood ! 
Well,  sir,  I  come  to  you  from  Biasing  name. 
You  know  not,  sir,  in  taking  up  this  case 
Of  mother  Prrssley's  sir,  that  you  were  doing 
That  which,  until  your  coming,  not  a  lawyer 
Had  done  here  in  Missouri. 

More  shame  on  them. 
Shame,  say  you  ?   Wherefore,  when  the 
right  of  it 
Waa  all  with  Blasinghame! 
Maurice.  Or  with  his  cudgel! 

Savage,  [laugh:]    Something  in  that  too :  Well,  air— 

Isay!- 
Maurice.  Well,  sir! 

Savage.   Now,  as  you 
ready 

Of  my  friend's  mode  of  managing  his  case, 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  policy 
Of  stopping  all  proceedings  ere  the  trial, — 
In  which  event  I'm  authorized  to  tell  you 
That  Blasinghame  forgives  your 
And  spares  you  as  a  stranger. 

Maurice.  Merciful, 
As  he  is  powerful !    But  what  if,  having 
No  such  afflicting  terror  of  this  person, 
So  terrible  (o  his  neighbors,  in  mine  eyes, 
I  do  reject  this  liberal  grant  of  mercy. 

Savage.   Then,  sir,  I  Itear  his  peremptory  challenge— 
Which  leaves  you,  sir,  without  alternatives, 
Takes  no  apology,  no  explanation, 
And  only  seeka  atonement  in  your  blood,    [giving  ehal- 
Maurice.  Or  his!  lenge. 

Savage.    Or  his!    But  that's  no  eaay  matter,  sir, 
He's  fought  some  thirty  duels  in  his  time, 
Wing'd  nineteen  combatants,  and  slew  the  rest, 
Nor  had  a  scratch  himself. 

Maurice.  Why  be  may  say, 

As  Thumb  in  tbe  great  tragedy—"  Enter  Thumb, 
And  slays  them  all!" 

Socage.  You  mock,  air ! — 

Maurice-      Not  a  bit,  sir! 
I  marvel  only,  aAer  bearing  you, 
That  still  I  have  the  courage  to  resist. 

You  will  not,  sir. 
I  fear  me  that  I  shall ! 
What!  you  accept  the  challenge  then? 
I'll  keep  it,  sir,  until  this  Irial'a  over ;  — 
Beware,  sir,  of  evasion. 

You  in  turn,  sir, 
Beware  of  insolence.   You  have  my  answer ; 
When  i  have  gaiu'd  this  suit  of  Widow  Prcssley, 
I'll  see  to  that  of  Colonel  Blasinghame. 

Savage.    I  must  have  your  answer  now,  or — 
Maurice.  The  door,  sir, — 

Unless,  indeed,  you  should  prefer  tbe  window. 
Savage.   Well!    You're  a  man,  that's  certain!  Give 
us  your  hand. 
I'm  a  rough  beast,  and  like  you  not  the  less, 
Because  you  keep  a  muzzle  for  the 
I  feel  that  you  will  meet  with  Blusiug! 
And  I  shall  soe  it.   [SbUu*  ha>td*. 


Maurice. 

Savage. 

Maurice. 

Savage. 

Maurice. 


Maurice.  Very  like,  you  will!  [Exit 

The  game  becomes  of  interest!    [tap  within. 
Clarice !      [  Open*  to  her,  eke  enter*. 

Clarice.  Art  busy,  Norman  1 

Mturice.   Have  been.  But, — this  lady  T — 

Clarice.         Will  you  not  ace  hert 

Maurice.  Not  if  I  can  help  it. 

Clarice.   She  is  my  only  kinswoman,  my 
You  will  not  drive  ber  from  me? 

Maurice.  Your  only!— 

You  are  my  only,  Clarice — I  four  only, 
Until  her  coming !    Only  to  each  other, 
Was  the  oVrprecious  bond  that  most  eodear*d  you 
To  my  affections,  wife.    I  cannot  aufler 
That  she  should  pass  between  your  heart  and  mine. 
She  who  loves  neither. 

Clarice.  Nay,  Norman! 

Maurice.  Nay ,  Clarice ! 

This  cold,  coarse,  selfish,  this  dishonest  woman, 
Who  strove  to  keep  ua  separate— 

Clarice.  Her  error,— 

She  plen<K  whs  but  in  a  mlslftk^n  fondneM 


a  suitor 


for  hrr  fiivoritf"  niece 


With  better  hope  of  fortune  than  yoursrlf. 

Maurice.    Who  broke  the  sacred 
Mine  read,— yours  hurried  to  the  flames,  unsent. 
And  would  have  sold  you  to  this  Robert  Warren, 
My  enemy — 

Clarice.  She  confesses  all,  and  weepa ! 

Maurice.   Tears  of  the  crocodile !  Believe 
Plead  for  her  nothing  more !    1  tell  you.  Clarice, 
I  cannot  hold  my  table  sure  and  sacred, 
With  oie  so  false  beside  me  at  the  board: 
I  cannot  yield  my  home,  now  pur*  and  peaceful, 
To  such  a  treacherous  heart  as  still  she  carries. 
My  home  is  not  my  home,  when  doubts  of  safety 
Haunt  atill  my  thoughts  by  day,  my  dreams  by  night. 
She  must  go  hence! 

Clarice.  Oh!  husband,  pardon  her! 

She  urges  abject  poverty ! 

Maurice,  More  folsehotd  suit ! 

Rut  we'll  provide  her;— she  shall  never  suffer, 
From  cold,  or  thirst,  or  hunger,  my  Clarice. 
I  will  to-<lay  seek  lodgings  in  St.  Louts  ; 
To-morrow— 

Clarice.         But,  should  ber  pride  T— 
Maurice.  She  has  no  right 

To  nurse  her  pride  at  peril  of  our  peace! 
No  more !    1  will  not  mock  her  poverty, 
Offend  her  pride,  reproach  her  evil  doing- 
Will  speak  her  kindly,  and  will  care  for  her, 
So  long  as  I  have  strength  for  any  care ; — 
But  will  not  suffer  for  a  single  moment, 
Her  shadow  on  the  sunshine  of  my  house. 
Come  in!  [Knoch  without. 

Enter  Cola.  Mercer  and  Brook*. 
Friends  welcome ! 

[Clarice  curttie*  a*  they  bow,  nnd  i*  about  to  retire. 
Mercer.  If  we  be  welcome, 

Your  lady  need  not  leave  us. 

That  which  brings  us, 


Is  business  of  your  own,  no  less  than  our 
A  grateful  business  still,  we  trust  to  you, 
Which,  doing  honor  to  your  worth  and  virtue, 
It  may  be  grateful  to  your  wife  to  hear. 

Clarice.    If  such  its  burden.  I  were  glad  to  linger. 

Maurice.   Do  so,  Clarice !— we,  gentlemen,  are  on 
Marriage,  with  us,  fulfils  its  ample  mission, 
Making  a  mutual  need  for  both  our  hearts, 
Whose  sweat  dependence  knows  no  other  refuge, 
Than  that  which  each  IhsHows.    It  is  our  fortune 
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To  have  no  kindred  which  may  pass  between  us, 
To  take  from  either  heart  the  sweet  possession 
We  hold  in  one  another.   But  be  sooted. 

Mercer.   Court  now  in  session,  sir,— your  time  is  pre- 
cious. 

And  this  great  case  of  yours,  'gainst  Blasinghame, 
Comes  on  to-day  ! 

Maurice.  It  does. 

Me  err  A  moment  then! 

Our  friends,  sir,  conscious  of  your  greet  endowment. 
Assured  of your just  principle*,  and  conduct, 
Your  sense  of  public  trust  and  public  duty, 
Have,  with  unanimous  voice,  in  a  full  caucus, 
Deputed  us  to  beor  you  their  request, 
That  you  will  be  our  candidate  for  Senator, 
In  the  nest  Congress. 

Brooks.  And  we  now  entreat  you, 

8uffer  this  nomination. 

Maurice.  Friends,  believe  me, 

I  feel,  with  proper  sense,  this  compliment ; 
Aud  if  my  own  desire,  my  young  ambition, 
Were  the  sole  arbiter  to  shape  my  conduct, 
Tben  would  I  say  to  you  with  hearty  frankness, 
My  wiug  and  eye  are  set  upon  the  station, 
To  which  your  accents  now  implore  my  flight. 
But  though  'twould  give  me  pride  to  serve  our  people, 
In  any  station  where  their  rights  are  vested, 
I  have  some  scruples — 

Mercer.  Pray,  deliver  them. 

Maurice.   To  be  a  Caudklute  in  common  usage, 
To  take  the  field  and  canvas  with  the  voter, 
To  use  or  sanction  fraud — to  buy  with  money 
Or  other  bribe  the  suffrage  of  the  people, 
la  to  dishonor  them -degrade  myself! 

Brooke.         Wo  ask  not  this. 

Mercer.  It  needs  not. 

Maurice.         Hear  me,  sirs. 
Our  liberties  are  in  the  popular  vote, 
Their  best  security,  the  popular  heart. 
Their  noblest  triumph  in  the  popular  will, — 
And  this  can  never  be  expressed  with  justice, 
Until  the  uuliiass'il  voice  of  public  judgment, 
Flinging  aside  each  intermediate  agent, 
Ri«es  with  proper  knowledge  of  its  person, 
And  cries-"  Behold  our  man !" 

Mercer.  You  are  our  man  !— 

8nch  is  already  what  is  spoken  loudly 
By  thousands  in  Missouri. 

Maurice.  Til  not  deny  it. 

If  I  bad  one  ambition  o'er  another, 
One  passion,  prompting  still  a  search  for  pow'r, 
'Twas  for  a  station,  such  as  this  you  show  me, 
Where,  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  nation, 
I  might  stand  up  for  man!    And  so,  my  studies, 
The  books  1  read,  the  maxims  I  examined,— 
The  laws  I  conn'd— the  models  set  before  me, — 
All  bad  some  eminence  like  this  in  viow, 
That  with  my  troiuing,  should  the  occasion  offer, 
I  might  be  ready  still !    But  in  my  progress,— 
The  better  knowledge  I  have  learn 'd  from  men, 
My  doubts  increase,  my  scruples  grow—and  now, 
A  sense  of  duty  prompts  me  to  disclose, 
Though  each  fond  idol  of  the  ambitious  nature, 
Be,  from  its  pedestal  forever  thrown, 
I  will  not  seek  for  office  on  conditions 
Adverse  to  right  and  mauhood.   I  will  never 
Become  the  creature  of  a  selfish  party— 
Never  use  wealth  or  fraud  to  rise  to  pow'r, — 
Never  use  power  itself  to  keep  in  power, 
Nor  see  in  hitn,  who  favor* d  my  ascent, 
A  virtue  not  his  own!    Nor  can  I  offer 


One  tribute  to  the  vulgar  vanity ! 

I  will  not  bow,  nor  smile,  nor  deference  yield, 

Where  justice  still  withholds  acknowledgment. 

Mercer.   We  feel  the  justice  of  your  sentiments. 

Brooke.   They're  needful  to  us  now,  when  all's  cor- 
ruption, 

Oh!  could  we  but  inform  the  popular  mind. 

Maurice.   This  con  be  done  where  virtue  is  the  teacher. 
No  students  learn  so  quickly  as  the  people. 
They  have  no  cliques  to  foster — no  professions 
Whose  narrow  boundaries,  aud  scholastic  rules, 
Frown  on  each  novel  truth  and  principle, 
And  where  they  con  still  hunt  them  down  to  ruin. 
They  take  a  truth  in  secret  to  their  hearts. 
And  nurse  it  till  it  rises  to  a  law, 
Thenceforth  to  live  forever! 

BrooJct.  We  are  agreed— 

The  people  must  be  taught — what  should  we  leach  them? 

Maurice.   In  politics,  to  know  the  proper  value 
Of  the  high  trust*,  the  sacred  privileges, 
They  do  confide  their  statesmen.    Show  to  them, 
On  these  depend  their  liberties  and  lives  ;— 
The  safoty  of  their  children,  and  the  future! 
To  yield  such  trusts  to  smiling  sycophants, 
Who  flatter  still  the  voter's  vanity, 
At  the  expense  of  his  most  precious  fortunes, 
Is  to  betray  the  land's  security, 
To  sell  the  wealth  most  precious  in  our  keeping, 
And  for  the  thing  most  worthless,  yield  to  fortune, 
What  fortune  cannot  furnish.    We  must  teach, 
That  he  who  cringes  merely  for  the  station. 
Will  meanly  hold  in  the  nation's  eye ; 
That  he  who  buys  the  vote  will  sell  his  own ; — 
That  he,  alone,  is  worthy  of  the  trust, 
Who,  with  the  faculty  to  use  it  nobly, 
Will  never  sacrifice  his  manhood  for  it. 
If  with  these  principles  and  these  resolves, 
Thus  freely  shown  you,  and  invincible. 
Our  people,  through  their  representatives, 
Demaud  my  poor  abilities, — 'twill  glad  me, 
To  yield  me  nt  their  summons.   This  implies  not 
One  effort  of  my  own.    You,  sirs,  may  make  me 
A  Senator,  but  not  a  Candidate. 

Mercer.  This  suits  us  well.   On  your  own  terms,  we 
take  you ; 
We  feel,  with  you  a  stern  necessity 
To  check  the  abuse  of  the  Elective  Franchise ! 

Brook:    But  should  we  call  a  meeting,  to  enlighten 
The  people  in  respect  to  puhlic  measures, 
You'll  not  refuse  to  meet  them  T 

Maurice.  No,  sir,  surely ! 

I  still  have  done  so,  upon  all  occasions, 
Whene'er  a  novel  principle  demanded 
Discussion. 

Mercer.   Thanks,  sir!    There  will  be  to-morrow, 
A  general  meeting  at  the  Capitol, 
Without  respect  to  party. 

Maurice.  I  will  be  there ! 

Brooke.   Our  quest  is  satisfied  to  our  desire. 

Mercer.     We  will  no  longer  trespass.  Farewell 
madam, 

Farewell  sir.    We  shall  meet  again  at  Court. 

[Exit  Mercer  aud  Brooke. 
Clarice,  [embraeinfr  him.]    Husband,  you  triumph! 
There  should  be  no  care, 
Upon  your  forehead  now !    Last  night,  you  slept  not. 
Maurice-    And  now  you  dream!     But  clouds  trt/i 
come,  Clarice, 
Still  with  the  morrow !   Care  that  flies  the  forehead, 
Still  finds  a  secret  shelter  in  the  bean  !— 
That  timid  knock!  [Knock  urt&ouL 
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Clarice .   It  is  tbe  widow  Presslev. 

Maurice,  [opening.]   Come  in,  Madam ! 

[Enter  Widow  Press! ey  and  Kale. 

Widow.   Oh !  air,  the  day  baa  come ! 
M'tirtce.   That  bring*  you  back  your  property,  I  truat. 

Widow.    Alaa!  air!   You  encourage  me  to  hope,— 
And  yet  I  fear! 

Mercer.    It  it  that  we  are  liable  to  fear, 
That  we  mum  hope.    If  justice  be  not  erring 
No  leas  than  justice,  madam,  mine's  a  hope 
That  grows  the  bolder  with  each  hour  of  thought. 
Be  of  good  heart,  dear  madam :    Check  these  sorrows, 
That  wear  such  needless  furrows  in  your  cheeks. 

Widow.    They're  old  oues,  sir,  plotigh'd  twenty  years 
ago. 

Maurice.  Renew  them  not! 

Widow.         And  yet  if  what  I  hear! — 
Oh,  sir!  they  tell  me  that  this  cruel  man 
Has  sworn  a  horrible  oath  agaiust  your  life, 
If  be  should  lose  his  case. 

Maurice.  Ah!  swears  be  then! 

That  looks  as  if  he  felt  some  cause  of  fear! 

Widow.   Do  not  make  light  of  it,  1  do  enlreat  you! 
He's  a  most  desperate  ruffian  when  he's  thwarted, 
And  has  the  blood  of  many  on  his  bands, 
'Twaa  said  he  left  the  army  for  his  murders. 
And  in  his  duels — 

Maurice.        I.et  me  see, — "  of  thirty, 
Wiug'd  nineteen  combatants,  and  slew  the  rest!" 

Clarice.    Ob !  horrible !   How  can  you  jest  upon  it. 

Maurice.  ljesi! 

Clarice.      Id  truth  you  smile  not! 

Maurice.  Do  not  fear! 

I  do  not  think  that  he  will  murder  me. 

Clarice.   Vet  be  not  rash,  my  husband ;  take  precau- 
tions, 

This  weapon—  [hand*  him  a  tmall  (bigger. 

Maurice.    What !  your  daggrr,  my  Clarice, 
This  pretty  Turkish  trifle  from  your  bodice. 
The  blade  mosaic — handle  wrought  in  pearl— 
Tbe  sliest h  of  exquisite  morocco,  dropp'd 
In  gold  and  green !    This  ornament  lor  damsels. 
Were  a  frail  weapon  for  a  man's  defence! 
Kay,  keep  your  dagger,  child,  I  shall  not  need  it* 

Clarice.         lie  uot  so  conBdenl 

Maurtce.  Be  not  so  timid ! 

Who  looks  for  danger  aurely  happens  on  it! 
My  papers  there!  You  go  with  mc,  dear  Madame. 

{To  widow. 

Widoic.  Thanks,  sir! 

There  was  a  time  I  kept  my  carriage ! 

Maurice    Be  hopeful :  you  shall  keep  it  once  again! 
[Aside  to  Clarice.]   1  feed  this  hapless  woman  with  a 
promise, 

Such  as  it  glads  me  to  indulge  myself,— 
Yet  should  I  err  in  judgment! 

Clarice,  [aside  ]   Oh!  should  you  fail ! 
'Twould  break  her  heart. 

Maurice.   'Twere  something  worse  than  death ! 

[Aside  to  Wulov  ] 
But  we'll  not  fail!  [aloud.]  The  courage  born  of  vittue 
Has  still  a  holy  sanction  for  its  hope ; 
And  be  who  strives  w  ith  justice  on  his  side, 
May  boldly  challenge  fortune  for  success! 
If  be  be  true  himself!-  We  will  not  fail! 
Toe  carriage  there!   Come  madam,  to  the  Court  House! 

[Exeunt. 

[Ehd  of  Act  hi.] 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

BT  HENBT  T.  TUCKERMAK. 

I  passed  an  hour  lately  in  examining  various 
substances  through  a  powerful  microscope,  with 
a  man  of  scieuce  at  my  elbow,  to  expound 
their  use  and  relations.  It  was  astonishing  what 
revelations  of  wonder  and  beauty  to  common 
things  were  thus  attained  in  a  brief  period.  The 
eye  aptly  directed,  the  attention  wisely  given  and 
the  minute  iu  nature  enlarged  and  unfolded  to 
the  vision,  a  new  sense  of  life  and  its  marvels 
seemed  created.  What  appeared  but  a  slightly 
rough  surface  proved  variegated  iris-hued  crys- 
tals; a  dot  on  a  leaf  became  a  moth's  nest  with 
its  symmetrical  eggs  and  their  hairy  pent  bouse; 
the  cold  passive  oyster  displayed  heart  and 
lungs  in  vital  activity;  the  unfolding  wings  grew 
visible  upon  the  seed-vessels  of  the  ferns ;  bee- 
tles looked  like  gorgeously  emblnzooed  shields; 
and  the  internal  economy  of  the  nauseous  cock- 
roach, in  its  high  and  delicate  organism,  showed 
a  remarkable  affinity  between  insect  and  animal 
life.  What  the  scientific  use  of  lenses — the  tele- 
scope and  the  microscope — does  for  us  in  rela- 
tion to  the  external  universe,  tbe  psychological 
writer  achieves  in  regard  to  our  own  nature. 
He  reveals  iu  wonder  and  beauty,  unfolds  its 
complex  laws  and  makes  us  suddenly  aware  of 
the  mysteries  within  and  arouud  individual  life. 
In  the  guise  of  attractive  fictiou  and  sometimes 
of  the  most  airy  sketches,  Hawthorne  thus  deals 
with  his  reader.  His  appeal  is  to  consciousness 
and  he  must,  therefore,  be  met  iu  a  sympa- 
thetic relation;  he  shadows  forth,— hi  nu,— makes 
signs,— whispers, — muses  aloud,— gives  the  key- 
note of  melody — puts  us  on  a  track ; — in  a  word, 
addresses  us  as  nature  does — that  is  unostenta- 
tiously, aud  with  a  significance  not  to  be  realized 
without  reverent  silence  and  geutle  feeling— a 
sequestration  from  bustle  aud  material  care,  aud 
somewhat  of  the  meditative  iusiglu  and  latent 
sensibility  iu  wbichjbis  themes  are  conceived 
and  wrought  out.  w&ometimes  they  are  purely 
descriptive,  bits  of  Flemish  painting — so  exact 
and  arrayed  in  such  mellow  colors,  that  we 
unconsciously  take  them  in  as  objects  of  sensi- 
tive rather  than  imaginative  observation;  tbe 
"Old  Manse"  and  the  "Custom  House" — those 
quaint  portals  to  his  fairy-land,  as  peculiar  and 
rich  in  contrast  in  their  way,  as  Boccacio's  som- 
bre introduction  to  his  gay  stories— are  memora- 
ble iustances  of  this  fidelity  iu  tbe  details  of  local 
aud  personal  portraiture;  aud  that  chaste  yet 
deep  tone  of  colouring  which  secure  au  harmo- 
nious whole.  Even  in  allegory,  Hawthorne  im- 
parts this  sympathetic  unity  to  hie  conception; 
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"Fire  Worship."  "The  Celestial  Railroad,**' 
w Monsieur  du  Miroir,"  "Earth's  Holocaust," 
and  others  in  the  same  vein,  while  they  emphat- 
ically indicate  great  moral  truth,  have  none  of 
the  abstract  and  cold  grace  of  allegorical  writing; 
besides  the  ingenuity  they  exhibit,  and  the  charm 
they  have  for  the  fancy,  a  human  interest  warms 
and  gives  them  meaning  to  the  heart.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imaginative  grace  which  they 
chiefly  display,  lends  itself  quite  as  aptly  to  re- 
deem and  glorify  homely  fact  in  the  plastic  hands 
of  the  author.  "Drowne's  Woodcu  Image." 
••The  Intelligence  Office,"  and  other  tales  deri- 
ved from  common-place  material,  are  thus  mould- 
ed into  artistic  beauty  aud  suggestiveness.  Haw- 
thorne, therefore,  is  a  prose- poet.  He  brings 
together  scattered  beauties,  evokes  truth  from 
apparent  confusion,  and  embodies  the  tragic  or 
humorous  element  of  a  tradition  or  an  event  in 
lyric  music  — not,  indeed,  to  be  sung  by  the  lips, 
but  to  live,  like  melodious  echoes,  in  the  memo- 
ry. We  are  constantly  struck  with  the  felicity 
of  bis  invention.  What  happy  ideas  are  embo- 
died in  "  A  Virtuoso's  Collection,"  and  "  The 
Artist  of  the  Beautiful" — independent  of  the  I 
grace  of  their  execution  !  There  is  a  certain 
uniformity  in  Hawthorne's  style  and  manner,  but 
a  remarkable  versatility  in  his  subjects;  and  each 
as  distinctly  carries  with  it  the  monotone  of  a 
special  feeling  or  fancy,  as  one  of  Miss  Raillie's 
plays : — and  this  is  the  perfection  of  pyscholo- 
gieal  art. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  or  nar- 
jrative  literature,  which  for  want  of  more  apt 
terms,  we  may  call  the  melo-dramaric  and  the 
meditative;  the  former  is  in  a  great  degree  me- 
chanical, and  deals  chiefly  with  incidents  and  ad- 
venture; a  few  types  of  character,  an  approved  , 
•conic  material  and  what  are  called  effective  sit- 
uations, make  up  the  story;  the  other  species,  on 
the  contrary,  is  modelled  upon  no  external  pat- 
tern, bat  seems  evolved  from  the  author's  mind, 
and  tinged  with  his  idiosyneraey ;  the  circum- 
stances related  are  often  of  secondary  interest — 
while  the  sentimeut  they  unfold,  the  picturesque 
or  poetic  light  in  which  they  are  placed,  throw 
an  enchantment  over  them.  We  feel  tho  glow 
of  individual  consciousness  even  in  the  most 
technical  description;  we  recognize  a  signifi- 
cance beyond  the  apparent,  in  each  character; 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  that  of  life  rather 
than  history  :  we  inhale  an  atmosphere  as  well 
as  ga*o  upon  a  landscape  ;  the  picture  offered  to 
the  mental  vision  has  not  outline  and  grouping, 
but  color  and  expression,  evincing  an  ii.timate 
and  sympathetic  relation  between  the  moral  ex- 
perience of  the  author  and  bis  work,  so  that,  as 
wo  read,  not  only  scenes  but  sensations,  not  only ' 
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fancies  but  experience  seem  borne  in  from  the 
entrancing  page. 

There  is  a  charm  also  essential  to  all  works  of 
genius  which  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term 
we  are  content  to  call  the  ineffable.  It  is  equal- 
ity that  seems  to  he  infused  through  the  design  of 
the  artist  after  its  mechanical  finish — as  life  en- 
tered the  statue  at  the  prayer  of  the  Grecian 
sculptor.  It  is  a  secret,  indescribable  grace,  a 
vital  principle,  a  superhuman  element  imparting 
the  distinctive  and  magnetic  character  to  litera- 
ture, art  and  society,  which  gives  them  individual 
life;  it  is  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  luminous 
vapour  to  the  landscape,  wind  tosouud,  and  light 
to  color.  No  analysis  explains  the  phenomenon ; 
it  is  recognized  by  consciousness  rather  than 
through  direct  intellectual  perception;  and  seems 
to  appeal  to  a  union  of  sensibility  and  insight 
which  belongs,  iu  the  highest  degree,  only  to  ap- 
preciative miuds.  Its  mysterious,  endearingj 
and  conservative  influence,  hallows  all  works 
universally  acknowledged  as  those  of  genius  in 
the  absolute  significance  of  the  word  ;  and  it  gives 
to  inanimate  forms,  the  written  page,  the  compo- 
ser's harmony  and  the  lyric  or  dramatic  persona- 
tion, a  certain  pervading  interest  which  we  in- 
stantly feel  disarming  criticism  and  attesting  the 
presence  of  what  is  allied  to  our  deepest  instincts. 
It  touches  the  heart  with  tender  awe  before  a 
Madonna  of  Raphael ;  it  thrilled  the  nerves  and 
evoked  the  passious  in  the  elocution  of  Kean;  It 
lives  in  the  expression  of  the  Apollo,  in  the  char- 
acters of  Shakespeare,  and  the  atmospheres  of 
Claude;  and  those  once  thus  initiated  by  expe- 
rience, know  spontaneously  the  invisible  line  of 
demarkation  which  separates  talent,  skill  and 
knowledge  from  genius  by  the  affinity  of  impres- 
sion invariably  produced : — a  distinction  asclearly 
felt  and  as  difficult  to  portray  as  that  between  the 
emotions  of  friendship  and  love.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  if  there  was  a  provision  in  the  minds  of 
the  highly  gifted  similar  to  that  of  nature  in  her 
latent  resources;  whereby  they  keep  in  reserve  a 
world  of  paction,  sentiment  and  ideas,  unhack- 
neyed by  casual  use  and  unprofaned  by  reckless 
display — which  is  secretly  lavished  upon  their 
mental  emanations  :— hence  their  moral  life,  in- 
tense personality,  and  sympathetic  charm.  Such 
a  process  and  result  is  obviously  independent  of 
will  and  intelligence;  what  they  achieve  is  thus 
crowned  with  light  and  endowed  with  vitality  by 
a  grace  above  their  sphere;  the  Ineffable,  then, 
is  a  primary  distinction  and  absolute  token  of 
genius;  like  the  halo  that  marks  a  saintly  head. 
Results  like  these  are  only  derived  from  the  union 
of  keen  observation  with  moral  sensibility;  they 
blend  like  form  and  color,  perspective  and  out- 
line, tone  and  composition  in  art.  They  differ 
from  merely  clever  stories  in  what  may  be  called 
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flavor.  There  is  a  peculiar  zest  about  them  which 
proves  a  vital  origin ;  ami  this  is  the  distinction 
of  Hawthorne's  tales.  They  almost  invariably 
possess  the  reality  of  tone  which  perpetuates 
imaginative  literature; — the  same  that  endears  to 
•11  time  De  Foe,  Runyan.  Goldsmith,  and  the 
old  dramatists.  We  find  in  pictorial  art  that  the 
conservative  principle  is  either  absolute  fidelity 
to  detail  as  in  the  Flemish,  or  earnest  moral  beau- 
ty as  in  the  Italian  school;  the  painters  who  yet 
live  in  hutnau  estimation  were  thoroughly  loyal 
either  to  the  real  or  the  ideal — to  perception  or 
to  feeling,  to  the  eye  or  the  heart.  And,  in  lit- 
erature, the  same  thing  is  evident.  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  objectively,  and  Pilgrim's  Progress 
spiritually,  true  to  nature ;  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field emanated  from  a  mind  overflowing  with  hu- 
manity; and  it  is  the  geuuiue  reproduction  of 
passion  in  the  old  English  plays  that  makes  them 
still  awaken  echoes  iu  the  soul. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  absolute  ge- 
nius to  create  a  mood;  to  iuform,  amuse,  or  even 
interest  is  only  the  test  of  superficial  powers  sa- 
gaciously directed;  but  to  infuse  a  new  state  of 
feeliug,  to  change  the  frame  of  miud  and,  as  it 
were,  alter  the  consciousness— this  is  the  triumph 
of  all  art.  It  is  that  mysterious  influence  which 
beauty,  wit,  character,  nature  and  peculiar  scenes 
and  objects  exert,  which  we  call  fasciuation,  a 
charm,  an  inspiration  or  a  glamour,  according 
as  it  id  good  or  evil.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  by  virtue  of  bis  individuality  every  author 
and  artist  of  genius  creates  a  peculiar  mood,  dif- 
fering somewhat  according  to  the  character  of 
the  recipieut,  yet  essentially  the  same.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  designate  that  of  Hawthorne  in 
a  single  word,  we  should  call  it  metaphysical,  or 
perhaps  soulful.  He  always  takes  us  below  the 
surface  and  beyond  the  material ;  his  most  inar- 
tificial stories  are  eminently  suggestive;  he  make* 
us  breathe  the  air  of  contemplation,  and  turns 
our  eyes  inward.  It  is  as  if  we  went  forth,  in  a 
dream,  into  the  stillness  of  an  autumnal  wood, 
or  stood  alone  in  a  vast  gallery  of  old  pictures, 
or  moved  slowly,  with  muffled  tread,  over  a  wide 
plaio,  amid  a  geutle  fall  of  snow,  or  mused  on  a 
\  ship's  deck,  at  sea,  by  moonlight;  the  appeal  is 
to  the  retrospective,  the  introspective  to  what  is 
thoughtful  and  profoundly  couscious  in  our  na- 
ture and  whereby  it  communes  with  the  myste- 
ries of  life  aud  the  occult  intimations  of  nature. 
Aud  yet  there  is  no  painful  extravagance,  on 
transcendental  vagaries  in  Hawthorne;  hisimag-l 
ination  is  as  human  as  his  heart;  if  he  touches! 
the  horizon  of  the  infinite,  it  is  with  reverence;  if 
he  deals  with  the  anomalies  of  sentiment,  it  is 
with  intelligence  and  teuderness.  His  utterance  i 
too  is  singularly  clear  and  simple;  his  style  only 
rises  above  the  colloquial  in  the  sustained  order 


of  its  flow;  the  terms  are  apt,  natural  aud  fitly 
chosen.  Indeed,  a  careless  reader  is  liable  con- 
tinually to  lose  sight  of  his  meaning  and  beauty, 
from  the  entire  absence  of  pretension  inhisstyle. 
It  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind  the  universal  truth, 
that  all  great  aud  true  things  are  remarkable  for 
simplicity;  the  direct  method  is  the  pledge  of 
sincerity ,  avoidance  of  the  conventional,  an  in- 
stinct of  richly-endowed  miuds ;  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  art  never  dazzles  or  overpowers,  but  grad- 
ually wius  and  warms  us  to  an  enduring  and^no- 
hle  love.  The  style  of  Hawthorne  is  wholly  in- 
evasive;  he  resorts  to  no  tricks  of  rhetoric  or 
verbal  ingenuity ;  language  is  to  him  a  crystal 
medium  through  which  to  let  us  see  the  play  of 
his  humor,  the  glow  of  his  sympathy,  and  the 
truth  of  his  observation. 

Although  be  seldom  transcends  the  limited 
sphere  in  which  he  so  efficiently  concentrates  his 
genius,  the  variety  of  tone,  like  different  airs  on 
the  same  instrument,  gives  him  an  imaginative 
scope  rarely  obtained  in  elaborate  narrative. 
Thus  he  deals  with  the  tragic  element,  wisely 
aud  with  vivid  originality,  iu  such  pieces  as 
"  Roger  Malvern's  Rurial"  and  "Young  Good- 
man Rrowne ;  "with  the  comic  in  '"Mr.  IligRin- 
botham's  Catastrophe,"  "  A  Select  Party."  and 
"Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment,"  and  with  the 
purely  fanciful  in  "David  Swan,"  "The  Vision 
of  the  Fountain."  and  *•  Fancy's  Show  Rox." 
Nor  is  he  less  remarkable  for  sympathetic  obser- 
vation of  nature  than  for  profound  iuterest  in  hu- 
manity; w  itness  such  limning  as  the  sketches  en- 
titled '"Ruds  and  Rird  Voices."  aud  "Snow- 
Flakes"— geuuine  descriptive  poems,  though  not 
cast  iu  the  mould  of  verso,  as  graphic,  true  and 
feeling  as  the  happiest  sceues  of  Rryant  or  Crabhe. 
With  equal  tact  and  tenderness  he  approaches 
the  dry  record  of  the  past,  imparting  life  to  iu 
cold  details,  and  reality  to  its  abstract  forms. 
The  early  history  of  New  England  has  found  no 
such  genial  and  vivid  illustration  as  bis  pages 
afford.  Thus,  at  all  points,  his  genius  touches 
the  interests  of  human  life,  now  overflowing  with 
a  love  of  external  nature,  as  gentle  as  that  of 
Thomson,  now  intent  upon  the  quaint  or 
acteristic  in  life  with  h  humor  as  zestful  at 
of  Lamb,  now  developing  the  horrible  or  pathetic 
with  something  of  Webster's  dramatic  terror,  and 
again  buoyant  with  a  fant  ay  as  aerial  as  Shelley's 
conceptions.  Aud.  in  each  instance,  the  staple 
of  charming  ioventiou  is  adorned  with  the  purest 
graces  of  style.  This  is  Hawthorne's  distinction. 
We  have  writers  who  possess  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, each  of  these  two  great  r  quisites  of  lite- 
rary success,  but  uo  oue  who  more  impressively 
unites  them;  cheerfulness  as  if  caught  from  the 
sea-breeze  or  the  green-fields,  solemnity  as  if  im- 
bibed from  the  twilight,  like  colon  on  a 
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mcbi  transferable  «t  his  will,  to  any  legend  or 
locality  he  chooses  for  a  frame-work  whereon  to 
rear  his  artistic  creation;  and  this  he  does  with 
so  dainty  u  touch  and  so  fine  a  disposition  of  light 
and  shade,  that  the  result  is  like  an  immortal 
cabinet  picture — the  epitome  of  a  phase  of  art 
and  the  miniature  reflection  of  a  glorious  mind. 
Boccaccio  in  Italy,  Marmonlel  in  France,  Hoff- 
man and  others  in  Germany,  and  Andersen  in 
Denmark,  have  made  the  tale  or  brief  story  clas- 
sical in  their  several  countries ;  and  Hawthorne 
has  achieved  the  same  triumph  here.  He  has 
performed  for  New  England  life  and  manners, 
the  same  high  and  sweet  service  which  Wilson 
baa  for  Scotland — caught  and  permanently  em- 
bodied their  •  'lights  and  shadows." 

Brevity  is  as  truly  the  soul  of  romance  as  of 
wit;  the  light  that  warms  is  always  concentra- 
ted, and  expression  and  finish,  in  literature  as  in 
painting,  are  not  dependent  upon  space.  Ac- 
cordingly the  choicest  gems  of  writing  are  often 
the  most  terse;  and  as  a  perfect  lyric  or  sonnet 
outweigh*  in  value  a  mediocre  epic  or  tragedy, 
so  a  carefully  worked  and  richly  conceived  sketch, 
tale  or  essay  is  worth  scores  of  diffuse  novels  and 
ponderous  treatises.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
atandard  literature,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
thus  to  condense  the  elements  of  thought  and 
style.  Like  the  compact  and  well-knit  frame, 
vivacity,  efficiency  and  grace  result  from  this 
bringing  the  rays  of  fancy  and  reflection  to  a 
focus.  It  gives  us  the  essence,  the  flower,  the 
vital  spirit  of  mental  enterprise;  it  is  a  wise  econ- 
omy of  resources  and  often  secures  permanent 
renown  by  distinctness  of  impression  unattaiued 
in  efforts  of  great  range.  We,  therefore,  deem 
one  of  Hawthorne's  great  merits  a  sententious 
habit,  a  concentrated  style.  He  makes  each  pic- 
ture complete  and  does  not  waste  an  inch  of  can- 
vass, ludecd  the  unambitious  length  of  bis  tales 
is  apt  to  blind  careless  readers  to  their  artistic 
unity  and  suggestiveuess ;  he  abjures  quantity, 
while  be  refines  upon  quality. 

A  rare  and  most  attractive  quality  of  Haw- 
thorne, as  we  have  already  suggested,  is  the  ar- 
tietic  use' of  familiar  materials.  The  imagina- 
tion is  a  wayward  faculty,  and  writers  largely 
endowed  with  it,  have  acknowledged  that  they 
could  expatiate  with  confidence  only  upon  themes 
hallowed  by  distance.  It  seems  to  us  less  mar- 
vellous that  Shakespeare  peopled  a  newly  dis- 
covered and  half-traditional  island  with  such  new 
types  of  character  as  Ariel  and  Caliban;  we  can 
easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  enchanting  im- 
possibilities of  Arabian  fiction ;  and  the  supersti- 
tious fantasies  of  northern  romance  have  a  dream- 
like reality  to  the  natives  of  the  temperate  sone. 
To  clothe  a  familiar  scene  with  ideal  interest, 
and  exalt  things  to  which  our  senses  are  daily 


accustomed,  iuto  the  region  of  imaginative  beauty 
and  genuine  sentiment,  requires  an  extraordinary 
power  of  abstraction  and  concentrative  thought. 
Authors  in  the  old  world  have  the  benefit  of  an- 
tiquated  memorials  which  give  to  the  modern 
cities  a  mysterious  though  often  disregarded 
charm ;  and  the  very  names  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Rialto,  London  Bridge,  and  other  time-hallowed 
localise*,  take  the  reader's  fancy  captive  and  pre- 
pares him  to  accede  to  any  grotesque  or  thrilling 
narrative  that  may  be  associated  with  them.  It 
is  otherwise  in  a  new  and  entirely  practical  coun- 
try ;  the  immediate  encroaches  too  steadily  on 
our  attention;  we  can  scarcely  obtain  a  perspec- 
tive : 

Life  treada  on  life  and  heart  on  heart — 
We  press  loo  close  in  church  and  mart, 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart. 

Yet  with  a  calm  gaze,  a  serenity  and  fixed- 
ness of  musing  that  no  outward  bustle  can  dis- 
turb and  no  power  of  custom  render  hackneyed, 
Hawthorne  takes  his  stand,  like  a  foreign  artist 
in  one  of  the  old  Italian  cities, — before  a  relic  of 
the  past  or  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  nature,  and 
loses  all  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  pres- 
ent. In  transferring  its  features  and  atmosphere 
to  canvass.  In  our  view  the  most  remarkable 
trait  in  his  writings  is  this  harmonious  blending 
of  the  common  and  familiar  in  the  outward 
world,  with  the  mellow  and  vivid  tints  of  his 
own  imagination.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  his 
maturity  of  conception  aud  his  finish  and  geni- 
ality of  style  links  itself,  in  our  minds,  with  the 
streets  of  Boston  and  Salem,  the  Province  House 
and  even  the  White  Mountains ;  and  we  con- 
gratulate every  New  Cnglander  with  a  particle 
of  romance,  that  in  his  native  literature,  "a  lo- 
cal habitation  and  a  name,"  has  thus  beeu  given 
to  historical  incidents  and  localities; — that  art 
has  enshrined  what  of  tradition  hangs  over  her 
brief  career — as  characteristic  and  as  desirable 
thus  to  consecrate,  as  any  legend  or  spot,  Ger- 
man or  Scottish  genius  has  redeemed  from  ob  i- 
vioo.  The  "  Wedding  Knell.*'  the  "  Gentle  Boy," 
the  "  While  Old  Maid,"  the  "  Ambitious  Guest," 
the  Shaker  Bridal,"  and  other  New  England 
subjects,  as  embodied  and  glorified  by  the  truth- 
ful, yet  imaginative  and  graceful  art  of  Haw- 
thorne, adequately  represent  in  literature,  native 
traits,  and  this  will  ensure  their  ultimate  appre- 
ciation. But  the  most  elaborate  effort  of  tbis 
kind,  and  the  onlv  one,  in  fact,  which  seems  to 
have  introduced  Hawthorne  to  the  whole  range 
of  American  readers,  is  the  Scarlet  Letter." 
With  all  the  care  in  point  of  style  and  authenti- 
city which  mark  bis  lighter  sketches,  this  genuine 
and  unique  romance,  may  be  considered  as  an 
artistic  exposition  of  Puritanism  as  modified  bj 
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New  Eoglaud  colonial  life.    In  truth  to  eostu me. 


local  manners  and  scenic  features,  tbe  Scarlet 
Letter  ia  as  reliable  as  the  beat  of  Scott's  novels; 
in  the  anatomy  of  human  passion  and  conscious 
it  resembles  the  most  effective  of  Balzac's 


feet  to  the  action  of  the  story  : 
of  humor,  introduced  with  exquisite  tact,  relieve 
the  grave  uiiilertoue  of  the  narrative  nod  form 
vivacious  and  quaint  images  which  might  readily 
be  transferred  to  canvass— so  effectively  are  they 


illustrations  of  Parisian  or  provincial  life,  while  j  drawn  in  words;  take,  for  instance,  the  street- 
in  developing  bravely  and  justly  the  sentiment  i  musician  and  tbe  Pyucheon  fowls,  tbe  judge 


of  the  life  it  depicts,  it  is  as  true  to  humanity  as 
Dickens.  Beneath  its  picturesque  details  and 
intense  characterization,  there  lurks  a  profound 
satire.  The  want  of  soul,  the  absence  of  sweet 
humanity,  the  predominance  of  judgment  over 
mercy,  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion,  the  look 
of  genuine  charity,  the  asceticism  of  the  Puri- 
tan theology, — the  absence  of  all  recognition  of 
natural  laws,  and  the  fanatic  substitution  of  the 
letter  for  the  spirit — which  darken  and  harden 
the  spirit  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  soul  of  a  poet- 
are  shadowed  forth  with  a  keen,  stern  and  elo- 
quent, yet  indirect  emphasis,  that  haunts  us  like 
"the  cry  of  tbe  human."  Herein  is  evident  and 
palpable  the  latent  power  which  we  have  descri- 
bed as  the  most  remarkable  trait  of  Hawthorne  * 
genius  ; — the  impression  grows  more  significant 
as  we  dwell  upon  the  story;  the  states  of  mind 
of  the  poor  clergymen.  Hester,  Chillingworth 
and  Peuil,  being  as  it  were  transferred  to  our 


balked  of  bis  kiss  over  tbe  counter,  Phoibe  read- 
ing to  Clifford  in  tbe  garden,  or  tbe  old 
ber  lonely  chamber,  gazing  on  tbe  sweet 
meats  of  her  unfortunate  brother.  Nor  ia  Haw- 
thorne less  successful  in  those  pictures  that  are 
drawn  exclusively  for  the  mind's  eye  and  aro 
obvious  to  sensation  rather  than  tbe  actual  vis- 
ion. Were  a  New  England  Sunday,  breakfast, 
old  mansion,  easterly  storm,  or  tbe  morning  after 
it  clears,  ever  so  well  described  ?  Tbe  skill  ia 
atmosphere  we  have  noted  in  bis  lighter  sketches, 
is  also  as  apparent :  around  and  within  tbe  prin- 
cipal scene  of  this  romance,  there  hovers  an  al- 
ternating melancholy  and  brightness  which  is 
born  of  genuine  moral  Ufe ;  no  contrasts  can  be 
imagiued  of  this  kind,  more  eloquent  to  a  sym- 
pathetic mind,  than  that  between  the  inward 
consciousness  and  external  appearance  of  Hep- 
zibah  or  Phcebe  and  Clifford,  or  tbe  Judge. 
They  respectively  symbolise  the  poles  of  human 
bosoms  through  the  inteuee  sympathy  their  vivid  [existence;  and  are  6ne  studies  for  the  peycholo- 
delineation  excites; — they  seem  to  conflict,  aud  gist.  Yet  this  attraction  is  subservient  to  fidelity 
glow  and  deepen  and  blend  in  our  hearts,  aud 
finally  work  out  a  great  moral  problem.  It  is  as 
if  we  were  baptized  into  the  consciousness  of 
Puritan  life,  of  New  Eoglaud  character  iu  itsjvironed  by  the  material  realities  of  New  Eng- 
elemental  state;  and  knew,  by  experience,  all!  land  life;  his  plausible  uncle  is  the  type  of  New 


to  local   charactcriatics.  Clifford 
though  in  its  most  tragic  imaginable  phase,  the 
man  of  line  organization  aud  true  sentiments  en- 


its  frigidity,  its  gloom,  its  intellectual  enthusiasm 
aud  its  religious  aspiration.  "  Tbe  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables"  is  a  more  elaborate  and  harmo- 
nious realization  of  these  characteristics.  The 
scenery,  tone  and  personages  of  the  story  are 
imbued  with  a  local  authenticity  which  is  not, 
for  an  instant,  impaired  by  the  imaginative 
charm  of  romance.  We  seem  to  breathe,  as  we 
read,  the  air  and  be  surrounded  by  the  famili  ir 
objects  of  a  New  England  town.  The  interior 
of  the  House,  each  article  described  within  it, 
from  tbe  quaiut  table  to  the  miniature  by  Mal- 
bone  ;— every  product  of  the  old  garden,  the 
street-scenes  that  beguile  tbe  eyes  of  poor  Clif- 
ford, as  he  looks  out  of  the  arched  window,  the 
noble  elm  and  the  gingerbread  figures  at  the  lit 
tie  shop  window— all  have  the  significance  that 
belong  to  reality  when  seized  upon  by  art.  In 
those  details  we  have  the  truth,  simplicity  and 
exact  imitation  of  the  Flemish  painters.  So 
life-like  in  the  roin  utile  and  so  picturesque  iu 
general  effect  are  these  sketches  of  still-life,  thai 
they  are  daguerreotyped  in  tbe  reader's  mind, 
and  form  a  distinct  and  changeless  background, 
the  light  and  shade  of  which  give  admirable  ef- 


Englaud  selfishness,  glorified  by  respectable  con- 
formity and  wealth;  Phmhe  is  tbe  ideal  of  gen- 
uine, efficient,  yet  loving  female  character  in  the) 
same  latitude ;  Uncle  Venner.  we  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  fresh,  yet  familiar  portraits  in  the 
book;  all  denrzeus  of  our  eastern  provincial 
towns  most  have  kuown  such  n  philosopher ;  and 
Holgrave  embodies  Yankee  acuteness  and  hardi- 
hood redeemed  by  integrity  and  enthusiasm. 
Tbe  contact  of  these  most  judiciously  selected 
and  highly  characteristic  elements,  brings  out 
not  only  many  beautiful  revelations  of  nature, 
but  elucidates  interesting  truth;  magnetism  and 
socialism  are  admirably  introduced ;  family  tyran- 
ny in  its  most  revolting  form,  is  powerfully  ex- 
emplified ;  the  distinction  between  a  mental  and 
a  heartfelt  interest  in  another,  clearly  unfolded  ; 
and  tbe  tenacious  and  heriditary  nature  of  moral 
evil  impressively  shadowed  forth.  Tbe  natural 
refinements  of  tbe  human  heart,  tbe  holiness  of 
a  ministry  of  disinterested  affection,  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  homeliest  services  w  hen  irradiated 
by  cheerfulness  and  benevolence,  arc  illustrated 
with  singular  beauty.  He,"  says  our  author, 
speaking  of  Clifford,   had  no  right  to  be  a  mar- 
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tyr;  and,  beholding  biro  so  fit  to  be  happy,  and 
ao  feeble  for  all  other  purposes,  a  generous,  strong 
and  noble  spirit  would,  methinks,  have  been 
ready  to  sacrifice  what  little  enjoyment  it  might 
have  planned  for  itself, — i/  would  have  flung  down 
the  hope  so  paltry  in  its  regard— if  thereby  the 
wintry  blasts  of  our  rude  sphere  might  come  tem- 
pered to  such  a  man:'1  and  elsewhere:  "Phoebe's 
presence  made  a  home  about  her, — that  very 
sphere  which  the  outcast,  the  prisoner,  the  poten- 
tate, the  wretch  beneath  mankind,  the  wretch 
■side  from  it,  or  the  wretch  above  it,  instinctive- 
ly pines  after — a  home.  Sbe  was  real !  Hold- 
ing bar  band, you  felt  something;  a  tender  some- 
thing; a  substance  and  a  warm  one  :  and  so  long 
at  you  could  feel  its  grasp,  soft  as  it  was,  you 
might  be  certain  that  your  place  was  good  in  the 
whoU  sympathetic  chain  of  human  nature.  The 
world  was  no  longer  a  delusion." 

Thus  narrowly,  yet  with  reverence,  does  Haw- 
thorne analyse  the  delicate  traits  of  human  sen- 
timent and  character;  and  open  vistas  into  that 
beautiful  and  unexplored  world  of  love  and  j 
thought,  that  exists  in  every  human  being,  though 
overshadowed  by  material  circumstance  and 
technical  duty.  This,  as  we  have  before  said, 
is  bis  great  service ;  digressing  every  now  and 
then,  from  the  main  drift  of  his  storv,  be  takes 
evident  delight  in  expatiating  on  phases  of  char- 
acter and  general  traits  of  life,  or  in  bringing 
into  strong  relief  the  more  latent  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. Perhaps  the  union  of  the  philoso- 
phic tendency  « ith  the  poetic  instiuct  is  the  great 
charm  of  bis  genius.  It  is  common  for  Ameri- 
can critics  to  estimate  the  interest  of  all  wri- 
tings by  their  comparative  glow,  vivacity  and 
rapidity  of  action:  somewhat  of  the  restless 
temperament  and  enterprising  life  of  the  nation 
infects  its  taste  :  such  terms  as  'quiet,'  'gentle' 
and  'tasteful,'  are  equivocal  when  applied  in 
this  country,  to  a  book ;  and  yet  they  may  en- 
velope the  rarest  energy  of  thought  and  depth 
of  insight  as  well  as  earnestness  of  feeling  ;  these 
qualities,  in  reflective  minds,  are  too  real  to 
find  melo-dramatic  development;  they  move  as 
calmly  as  summer  waves,  or  glow  as  noise- 
lessly as  the  firmament  ;  but  not  the  less  grand 
and  mighty  is  their  essence ;  to  realize  it,  the 
spirit  of  contemplation,  and  the  recipient  mood 
of  sympathy,  must  be  evoked,  for  it  is  not  exter- 
nal but  moral  excitement  that  is  proposed  ;  aud 
wo  deem  one  of  Hawthorne's  most  felicitous 
merits — that  of  so  patiently  educing  artistic  beau- 
ty and  moral  interest  from  life  aud  nature,  with- 
out the  least  sacrifice  of  intellectual  dignity. 

The  healthy  spring  of  life  is  typified  in  Phoebe 
ao  freshly  as  to  magnetize  the  feelings  as  well  as 
engage  the  perceptions  of  the  reader ;  its  intel- 
lectual phase  finds  expression  in  Holgrave, 


the  state  of  Clifford,  when  relieved  of  the  night- 
mare that  oppressed  his  sensitive  temperament, 
the  author  justly  compares  to  an  Indian-summer 
of  the  soul.  Across  the  path  of  these  beings  of 
genuine  flesh  and  blood,  who  constantly  appeal 
to  our  most  humane  sympathies,  or  rather  around 
their  consciousness  and  history,  flits  the  pale, 
mystic  figure  of  Alice— whose  invisible  music 
and  legendary  fate  overflow  with  a  graceful  and 
attractive  superstition — yieldingan  Ariel  like  mel- 
ody to  the  more  solemn  aud  cheery  strains  of  the 
whole  composition.  Among  the  apt  though  in- 
cidental touches  of  the  picture,  the  idea  of  making 
the  music-grinder's  monkey  an  epitome  of  ava- 
rice, the  daguerreotype  a  test  of  latent  character, 
and  the  love  of  the  reformer  Holgrave  for  the 
genially  practical  Phoebe,  win  him  to  conserva- 
tism, strike  us  as  remarkably  natural  yet  quite  as 
ingenuous  and  charming  as  philosophical.  We 
may  add  that  the  same  pure,  even,  ueexaggerated 
aud  perspicuous  style  of  diction  tbat  we  have  re- 
cognized in  his  previoos  writing,  is  maintained  in 
this. 

As  earth  and  sky  appear  to  blend  at  the  hori- 
zon though  we  cannot  define  the  point  of  con- 
tact, things  seen  and  unseen,  the  actual  and  the 
spiritual,  mind  and  matter,  what  is  within  and 
what  is  without  our  consciousness,  have  a  line  of 
union,  and,  like  the  colour  of  the  iris,  are  lost  in 
each  other.  About  this  equator  of  life  the  genius 
of  Hawthorne  delights  to  hover  as  its  appropriate 
sphere;  whether  indulging  a  vein  of  Spenserian 
allegory,  Hogarth  sketchiog.  Goldsmith  domes- 
ticity, or  Godwin  metaphysics,  it  is  around  tho 
boundary  of  the  possible  that  be  most  freely  ex- 
patiates ;  the  realities  and  the  mysteries  of  life  to 
his  vision  are  scarcely  ever  apart;  they  act  and 
re-act  as  to  yield  dramatic  hints  or  vistas  of  sen- 
timent. Time  broods  with  touching  solemnity 
over  his  imagination ;  the  function  of  conscience 
awes  while  it  occupies  his  mind ;  the  delicate 
and  tbe  profound  in  love,  aud  the  awful  beauty 
of  death  transfuse  his  meditation  ;  and  these  su- 
pernal he  loves  to  link  with  terrestial  influences  — 
to  hallow  a  graphic  description  by  a  sacred  asso- 
ciation or  to  brighten  a  commonplace  occasion 
with  the  scintillations  of  humour— thus  vivifying 
or  chastening  tbe  "light  of  common  day." 


P raters  for  Rain. — Other  nations  pray  for  rain,  as 
we  do.  In  a  season  of  great  drought,  in  Persia,  a  school- 
master,  at  the  head  of  his  pupils,  marched  out  of  Schiraa 
in  procession,  to  pray  for  rain.  A  stranger  asked  whither 
they  were  going;  T  The  tutor  told  him,  and  said,  he 
doubted  not  but  God  would  listen  to  the  prayere  of  inno- 
cent children.  41  My  honest  friend,"  said  the  traveller, 
"  if  that  were  tbe  case,  I  fear  there  would  be  no  school- 
master* left  aW-Ltfiybr  the  Laz9. 
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The  Bright  New-England  Bride.— Collectanea, 


THE  BRIGHT  NEW-EXGLAND  BRIDE. 

i. 

Fresh  as  the  water  in  the  fountain, 

Fair  as  the  lily  by  its  side  ; 
Pure  as  the  snow  upon  the  mountain, 

Wu  Mary,  my  bright  New-England  bride. 

Chorus — Mary  was  an  angel — 
]<a*f  night  she  died  : 
Toll  the  bell,  a  funeral  knell, 
For  my  bright  New-England  bride. 

2. 

Day  after  day,  !>he  grew  fairer, 

Ai  1  gazed  on  her,  blooming  in  her  pride  ; 
No  pern  of  the  ocean  rould  be  rarer. 

Than  Mary,  my  bright  New-England  bride. 
Chams — Mary  wu  an  angel,  etc. 

3. 

One  morning  an  we  strolled  among  the  flower*, 
I  told  her  of  my  passion,  and  I  sighed  : 

8aid  the  maiden,  "  Do  not  weep  amid  l hew  howcra, 
And  I'll  be  your  bri*Kl  New  F...»Uiwl  hriiU!" 


Years  rolled  away,  all  unheeded, 

For  Love  haa  no  lundiuark  on  ita  tide ; 
No  grief  of  my  bosom  ever  pleaded 
In  vain,  to  my  bright  New-England  bride. 
Chorva—  Mary  was  an  angel,  ice. 
5. 

Now  I  am  dreary  in  my  sorrow — 

Her  step  never  echoes  at  my  side  ; 
No  Hope  cheers  the  coming  of  to-morrow  ; — 
Farewell,  my  bright  New-England  bride ! 
Chorus — Mary  was  an  angel,  etc. 
6. 

Near  where  the  Albemarle  is  rolling 

The  wave  of  its  sorrow-laden  tide ; 
There  ever  on  the  air  is  heard  lolling 
The  knell  of  my  lost  New-England  bride! 
Chorus — Mary  was  an  angel— 
Last  night  she  died  : 
Toll  the  bell,  a  funeral  knell, 
For  my  bright  New-England  bride. 


COLLECTANEA. 

Among  some  Revolutionary  MSS.  I  found  a 
poetical  fragment  of  which  a  copy  is  subjoined. 
Who  was  the  author  of  these  satirical  verses  I 
know  not. 

**  A  government  with  both  hands  bound, 
A  council  timid,  weak,  unsound  ; 
A  legislature — (oo\*  and  knaves 
Devoutly  wishing  to  be  slaves; 
A  few  excepted,  order  fled. 
And  Anarchy  reigns  in  ber  stead; 
Lsws  made  one  day,  repealed  the  next, 
Few  understand  the  doubtful  text ; 
The  hydra  faction  stalks  abroad, 


Sedition  sounds  her  trump  unawed; 

Her  balauce  Justin  throws  a>iou. 
And  hutries  down  Corruption^  tide; 
An  army  n  iked  and  unpaid, 
The  publick  lean  on  foreign  aid; 
Neglected  by  a  thankless  state, 
The  captive  veteran  mourns  his  fete; 
The  patriot  flnine  that  lately  fired, 
Enrh  glowing  bosom,  now  expired  ; 
Ambition  and  the  public  weal 
Before  the  shrine  of  av'rice  kneel. 
See  millions  thronging  to  her  tune 
Each  striving  first  the  Fort  to  gain, 
UuieW  fly  the  oar  and  spread  the  sail. 
Corruption  wings  the  tuiuted  gale; 
Priests  from  their  temple  join  the  crv, 
And  hail  the  new  divinity. 
Physic  k  forgets  her  drop' and  pill, 
Aud  vile  attorneys  damn  the  quill, 
Virtue  and  Washington  in  vain 
To  glory  call  this  prostrate  train, 
Who  deaf  to  every  nobler  call, 
Forget  their  country,  God  and  all. 
With  lavish  hand  the  demon  sheds 
Her  paper  blessing  o'er  their  beads ; 
Each  eager  vot'ry  hugs  bis  reams 
And  hoards  bis  millions  in  his  .In  ntns. 
Ruin  with  giant  strides  nppronehes, 
And  quarter -masters  loll  in  coaches, 
And  folly  blushing  owns  aghast 
The  shoemaker  beyond  his  last." 

Daawirto  Lots. — In  an  old  deed  preserved  at 
Flower  de  Hundred  I  6od  the  following.  "Two 
paper  lotts  made  aud  framed.  In  one  of  which 
was  written  these  words,  viz  : — *  tho  uppermost 
part*  iu  the  other  was  writteo  '  the  lowermost 
part*  and  being  so  made  and  framed  were  put  into 
thecrowneof  a  battand  be  it  further  remembered 
that  the  said  Robert  Lucy  and  Sarah  bis  wife 
and  the  said  Philip  Limbny  and  Elisabeth  bis 
wire  did  then  and  there  for  themselves  and  their 
heirs  mutually  agree  and  consent  each  to  the 
other  thattbe  said  lotts  so  put  into  thecrowne  of 
a  ban  as  aforesaid  should  one  after  the  other  be 
drawn  by  a  young  child  then  present  and  given 
by  the  said  child  oue  lott  to  the  said  Lucy  and 
his  wife  and  tho  other  to  the  said  Limbny  and  his 
wife,"  6lc.  &.c. 


Josiah  Qciwct,  Ja — This  celebrated 
patriot  made  a  tour  in  1773  through  some  parts 
of  the  Carolina*,  Virgiuia,  Ate.  The  following 
is  extracted  from  his  journal:  "April  6th, — 
Lodged  at  Suffolk.  April  7tb.  Dined  at  Smith- 
field,  two  considerable  towns  in  Virginia.  As  I 
verge  northward  the  lands  and  the  culture  of 
them  have  gradually  changed  for  the  better. 
Excellent  farms  aud  large  cleared  tracts  of  land 
well  fenced  and  tilled  are  all  arouud  me.  Peach 
trees  seem  to  be  of  spontaneous  growth  in  these 
provinces  and  I  saw  them  all  along  in  the  finest 
bloom.  Whole  fields  of  them  looked 
1  saw  about  six  acres  all  in  high  bloom  aud 
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regularly  planted  every  other  row  being  trees  of 
the  apple  and  pear  kind  not  yet  in  blossom.  Ad 
extent  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  of  peach 
trees,  regularly  set  iu  equi-distaot  rows,  iuter- 
miied  all  about  with  many  small  pine  trees  of 
exquisite  verdure,  formed  a  prospect  to  the  eye 
most  delightful  and  charming.  April 9th. — 1  nr- 
rived  this  morning  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  capital  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  place 
of  no  trade  and  its  importance  depends  altogether 
on  its  being  the  seat  of  government  and  the  place 
of  the  college.    I  have  just  been  taking  a  view 


work  and  hold  de  watch.  When  day  let  him 
down  great  man  call  for  gnurd  of  water  and  pour 
<lown  bis  throat;  den  Day  took  de  rope  off*  and  de 
blood  came  spoutin  out  of  him  just  like  come  oat 
of  a  hog  when  you  slick  him — when  he  cold. 
De  great  man— he  talk — de  rest  Day  did'nt  talk 
none.  Hear  him  say,  "  Car  him  to  White  Chim- 
blexs,  and  give  him  nine  and  thirty  wid  de  cat 
and  nine  tails  and  if  be  don't  conduct  right  bring 
his  head  to  me."  Den  Day  took  him  off  under 
guard.  Jack  was  hold  in  a  hoss;  de  boss  fight 
so,  couldn't  hold  him;  fight  better  den  dog;  Jack 


of  the  whole  town.  It  is  inferior  to  my  expec- !  bleeged  to  keep  stick  in  he  baud  coustant;  hoss 
tations.  Nothing  of  the  population  of  the  North,  want  to  bite.  De  British  bring  every  thing  out 
or  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  of  de  house ;  made  black  people  break  up  de 
South.    The  College  makes  a  very  agreeable  ■  furniture.    De  black  people  axed  em  for  some  of 


appearance  and  the  large  garden  before  it  is  of 
ornament  and  of  use.  There  are  but  two  private 
buildings  of  note — the  Governor's  and  the  At- 
torney General's.  The  College  is  iu  a  very  de- 
clining state.  The  State-house  is  more  commo- 
dious inside  than  ornamental  without.  The 
Council  chamber  is  furnished  with  a  large,  well- 
chosen  valuable  collection  of  books  chiefly  of  law. 
The  Court  of  Justice  i»  ill  coutrived." 


dem;  Day  give  em  some  ;  Day  got  some  beds; 
de  rest  was  cut  open.  Den  de  British  rode  off 
and  Jack  never  see'em  afterwards." 


In  King  William  1  met  with  a  negro  named 
Simon.  80  years  old.  He  "remembered  the 
great  snow;  it  was  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  house. 
Bleeged  to  break  open  door  with  an  axe ;  the 
door  opened  outside.  This  happened  the  same 
year  that  Cat-tail  church  was  built;  snow  so 
The  following  revolutionary  reminiscence  I ,  deep  the  cows  couldn't  git  out  of  the  shelter;  a 
gathered  some  years  ago  from  Jack  Fox,  an  old  {good  many  died.  Simon  was  born  where  the 
negro  belonging  to  the  Pampetyke  estate,  iu  King  '  Cat-tail  church  is  now.  In  the  old  war  he  saw 
William.  Jack  Fox  was  bum  at  North  Wales  in  a  great  crowd  of  people  and  horses  aud  Indians, 
Hanover,  and  he  remembers  "when  be  was  a  Muukey  [Pamuukey]  Iudians;  some  of  'em  had 
boy  iu  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  that  a  (  hardly  any  clothes  on.    They  mustered  3  days  ; 


little  man  named  Ellis  (as  he  said)  came  thar; 
he  took  a  horse  out  of  the  stable  ;  come  without 


the  horses  was  most  starved  to  death.  Old  Mrs. 
bleeged  to  car  away  box  of  meat  and  bury  it  in 

Simon  helped  to 
and  Phillis  his 

head.  He  was  a  desarter  from  the  British,  mother,  and  Brister  aud  Daniel.  Some  cows 
Well  the  British  light-horse  come  through  the  j  were  kilt  for  the  soldiers.  The  Indians  had 
river  at  the  long  lane.  The  yard  was  covered  :  bows  and  arrows  with  stone-spikes;  shoot 'em 
with  tbem  outside  aud  in.    Shine  so  Jack  did'nt :  at  tree ;  de  spike  stick  in  oak  tree ;  sometimes  it 


his  arms — with  notbiugbuta  long  butcher  kuife;  the  ground,  out  in  the  woods.  Si 
come  up  to  the  gate  whirlin  the  knife  over  his  toat  it  with  Rachel  and  Teeuy, 


know  what  it  was.  Day  met  Ellis  right  smack  at 
the  house.  One  of  'em  say  to  him,  •  Ellis,  what 
you  doio  here  widdout  your  arms  ?'  Don't  know 
bow  mauy  rouud  him  in  little  time ;  dat  time  Day 


break  off,  then  they  take  another  out  of  a  leather 
wallet  at  their  side  aud  fasten  it  on  with  a  little 
band.  Indians  carred  wallet  of  be«f  on  one  side, 
cauteen  of  water  on  'tother;  green  flies  follow 


got  dar  Day  jump  off  de  bosses  quick  as  hares  'em  'bout  in  great  swarms.  Indians  hollow 
and  took  him.  When  de  great  man  come  up  he  '  hoo-oo-oo-oo  !'  had  drums,  sat  down  on  the 
say  'you  shall  suffer'  den  he  told  'em  git  a  rope  ground  to  beat  'em.    The  great  men  of  the  mi- 


and  some  saft  soap  aud  grease ;  deu  Day  got  a 
bed  cord  off  oue  of  de  beds  in  the  house,  and 
greased  it  wid  de  saft  soap  of  grease  to  make  it 
slippery,  nod  made  a  runnin  noose  of  it,  and  put 
it  rouud  his  neck  aud  hang  him  up  to  a  mulberry 
tree  right  thar  in  de  yard.  De  man  beg,  de  great 
man  say  "don't  pray  to  me,  pray  to  your  God.' 
Deo  de  great  man  took  out  he  watch  and  say 


litia  rode  on  bosses ;  hoss  had  heap  of  sense ; 
could  do  most  anything:  Simon  thought  often- 
times they  sartainly  would  knock  their  brains  out. 
The  militia  slept  very  thick,  some  iu  the  church 
ou  benches,  some  on  straw-beds,  some  on  straw  ; 
many  had  to  sleep  under  long  arbors,  kivered 
with  pine  and  cedar  bushes.  The  officers  wore 
cocked  hats — cocked  three  ways.  Old  Mordecai 
*  pull  him  up.'    Two  or  three  on'ern  had  bold  on  '  Abrams  was  thar,  a  captain — old  '  cockfightiog 


de  rope;  stood  bout  thar  thick  as  bees;— you 
couldn't  pass.  When  de  time  was  out  de  great 
man  »ay  '  let  him  down  ;•— great  man  he  give  de 


Mordecai,'  as  they  called  him.  Every  holyday 
at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  be  used  to 

The  aoldiers  woref 
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green  routs,  tome  blue;— some  had  on  boeksWin 
breeches;  didn't  wear  gallowses  dem  days." 

Among  some  old  papers  that  I  came  across 
some  year*  ago,  I  met  with  two  or  three  loose 
printed  sheets  of  a  poem  called  The  Contest." 
I  found  also  some  extracts  from  the  same  poem 
in  an  old  file  of  the  Virginia  Gazette.  I  believe, 
of  the  year  1703.  Of  the  authorship  I  am  left 
only  to  conjecture.  Whatever  may  be  its  poetical 
merits,  the  following  extracts  from  "  The  Con- 
test" may  not  be  uuintcresting  to  the  curious 
reader,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  "form  and 
pressure''  of  ohl  times  in  Virginia. 

THE  CONTEST. 
Casto  I. 

Hail  patriotic  bard!  who  song  sublime 

From  Eastern  to  our  Western  shore  presents! 

My  gratitude  to  thee  may  I  e  xpre** 

In  humble  Tent*  and  not  with  rhyme  adorned  T 

And  Cnrthis  too,  who  from  clear  Chcllowe's  height. 

Secrets  deep  lying  in  I  lie  dark  recess 

Of  C  'e  clouded  brain  can  well  explore, 

Demands  my  thanks  sincere ;  freed  from  the  froth 

Of  Metriolea'  hyperbolick  style; 

Of  wine  Bergenia  n  potent  to  deceive 

And  lo  produce  a  vote  of  huge  expense. 

The  tribute  due  to  genius  ami  to  sense 

Is  yours,  judicious  Burke!  without  compeer! 

The  reverend  priest  the  bayic  crown  presents ; 

Accept  it  then;  nor  Grymcs  of  mighty  bone 

And  fiat  sledge-hammer  like,  and  grimful  face 

Of  Auipthill'a  rustic  chief;*  nor  the  abuse 

By  him  in  Senatorian  consult  us'd 

Eulogies  to  true  merit  shall  prevent. 

O  muse,  great  parent  of  poetic  fire. 

Thee  1  invoke,  inspire  an  infant  son 

With  numbers  equal  to  his  bold  attempt. 

Amidst  the  pleasures  of  eternal  peace 

While  Britain's  sons  their  grateful  carols  sung, 

To  a  lov'd  parent  always  just  and  good  ; 

While  joys  ecstatirk  filled  each  loyal  breast. 

And  gladsome  tidings  from  the  happy  isle, 

To  this  new  world  had  made  our  hope  complete ; 

Lo  the  grim  tyrant,  death,  by  stroke  severe, 

Blended  with  native  dust  n  favoured  man. 

Discord  arising  from  her  aalde  throne 

With  baleful  bead  erect  and  horrid  grin, 

Beheld  the  sad  event,  and  called  it  good. 

In  a  fuinod  towut  (bearing  great  William's  name, 

William  immortal  in  historic k  page, 

The  noblest  of  his  ancient  noble  race, 

Britain's  sure  friend  and  liberty's  defence,) 

A  febrick  stands  sacred  to  public  use  ; 

Where  seuute  oft  in  learned  debate  contend, 

And  truth  mnl  justice  in  strict  union  dwell. 

The  turret  risiug  up  to  middle  air 

The  hell-born  fiend  in  distant  prospect  viewed 

And  ventured  bold  the  vast  accent  to  gain 

On  full  stretched  wings  with  strongest  efforts  us'd 

At  length  the  summit  reached ;  she  gazed  around 

And  saw  firm  concord  through  the  city  reign. 

At  this  offensive  sight  waxing  in  ruge, 

u  Her  bosom  heaved,  strong  poison  filled  her  mouth," 

And  with  malignant  speech  she  thus  begun  : 

*  O  hell  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold! 

*  Col.  Carey.  f  Williaraeburg. 


Am  I  discord,  daughter  first-bom  of  sra 
On  earth  supreme !  and  is  my  power  contemned  ? 
Did  I  resistless  reign  in  Britain's  court. 
Inflame  intestine  rage  and  peace  desUoy. 
Did  1  fell  faction  in  her  council*  raise, 
From  highest  post  remove  her  wisest  son, 
And  at  her  head  enslaving  Grenville  place  T 
And  shall  this  paltry  town  my  power  defy  I 
•  •  •  • 

Would  make  harmonious  concord.  Swiftly 

The  demon  to  thin  dreary  dome  proceeds. 

And  thus  in  soothing  speech  the  chief  accosts— 

M  in- ti  valued  friend,  all  hail  respected  cbtef^ 

For  prowess  and  adventures  grand  renowned, 

M  Whose  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows;" 

A  sad  event  »it»  heavy  on  my  soul 

With  various  cares  and  anxious  thoughts  oppressed. 

Attend  till  1  in  brief  the  cause  unfold. 

A  scheme  was  formed  by  wisest  council  planned, 

With  deep  intent  the  Union  lo  preserve. 

And  success  give  to  my  extensive  views. 

Hector  who  at  Bacchiek  feasts  presides, 

And  antic  feats  causing  loud  lsngh  displays 

Our  mirthful  friend  distinguished  much  at  court, 

To  fill  tbe  treasury  seat  was  first  designed, 

By  hioi  no  opposition  could  be  made 

To  raise  warm  contest  and  support  my  hopes. 

When  the  grnnd  .Senate  should  in  consult  meet. 

This  well-funned  scheme  an  adverse  fate  subverts. 

Nicholas  to  the  post  is  now  advanced, 

And  Bland  with  Lee  conjoins  a  fixed  resolve 

The  Uuiun  to  prevent  and  me  exclude. 

In  such  distress  if  council  profit  aught, 

Touched  with  gencrou*  feelings  for  your  friend, 

On  speedy  measures  pray  empUfy  your  thoughts— 

On  your  unfiling  aid  my  hopes  depend. 

A  brutal  rage  the  chief's  rough  seul  inflamed, 
And  keen  revenge  glowed  in  his  savage  breast. 
And  thus  with  thundering  voice  his  passion  flowed— 
Presumptuous,  arrogant,  contentious  fools. 
Curst  be  the  men  whose  vile  attempts  destroy 
My  friend's  repose  and  his  success  prevent, 
And  curat  be  those  who  their  damned  scheme  approve, 
My  vengeful  tongue  their  growing  pride  8 ball  crush, 
Insidious  war  and  strife  1  will  foment. 
Envy  herself  with  all  her  hell-hound  brood 

And  at  my  command  on  their  good  asms  shall  feast. 

•  •  •  • 

Meantime  my  friend  declare  if  you  succeed, 
The  pence  you  now  possess  you  will  resign, 
Noroieos  then  will  your  sure  friend  appear, 
This  parasite  at  court  a  place  pursue*, 
W  hich  he  with  art  and  flattery  tries  to  gain, 
Adoinus  too  n  creeping,  cringing  chief, 
With  deep  intrigues  your  interest  will  support, 
'Till  his  designs  are  to  perfection  t>rought, 
Such  aids  my  friend  wilt  your  just  cnuse  avenge, 
And  tbe  detested  chiefs  with  ease  defeat. 
As  to  myself  with  tell  detraction  armed, 
(Which  from  my  inmost  soul  shall  in  loud  torrents  burst,) 
From  house  to  house  I'll  fly,  all  breasts  inflame. 
And  with  malignant  taunts  hold  scandal  spread. 
My  friend  dismiss  your  fear,  by  heaven  I  swear, 
My  firm  resolves  no  adverse  powers  control, 
All  ways  are  just  to  blast  a  hated  foe. 
The  fury  pleased,  inspired  her  champion  son, 
With  her  lull  self,  uud  lowly  bcuding,  said — 
Great  chief  accept  your  friend's  most  grateful  thanks, 
Then  grinned  a  smile  and  from  the  dome  withdrew. 

•  •  •  • 
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Far  to  the  east  where  lofty  cliffs  ascend, 
From  whence  York's  gentle  tide  slow  gliding  on, 
An  even  course,  in  ample  prospect  liea 
An  ancient  town,  overspreads  die  sandy  glebe ; 
The  healthful  site,  (for  air  serene  renowned,) 
No  putrid  damps  from  oozy  beach  invades : 
A  new  Montpelier,  thrice  happy  town ; 
Happy  for  health,  for  commerce  and  for  lore, 
Fraternal  love  or  sac  rod  friendship  fixed  : 
Here  first  in  dignity  as  first  in  wealth, 
The  elder  N~...*  lives — respected  name, 
His  country's  glory  and  her  best  support ; 
And  now  oh  N.....,*  would  the  muse  proclaim 
Your  private  goodness  and  your  public  worth, 
•The  patriot  virtues  that  distend  your  thoughts, 
Spread  on  your  front  and  in  your  conduct  glow. 
But  your  great  mind  even  just  applause  disclaims, 
And  every  noble  act  your  duty  culls.' 

Swift  through  this  town  the  mighty  chieftain  passed, 
And  o'er  its  level  field  [lie  coursers  bound  ; 
Back  River's  fertile  plains  now  rise  to  view, 
And  instant  flying  buck  are  left  behind. 
Nor  could  fine  rural  scenes,  variety 
Of  houses,  groves  of  corn  and  wheaten  fields; 
Of  well-ranged  files  of  trees,  with  fruitage  bung ; 
Of  nocks,  of  herds,  with  healthful  herbage  fleshed, 

Where  once  great  Kkquotan'st  barbaric  prince, 
Enthroned  in  state  with  savage  grandeur  ruled, 
When  led  by  lust  of  gain  from  Albion's  coast, 
Her  sea-bred  sons  the  wide  Atlantic  braved 
And  fixed  another  gem  in  Britain's  crows. 
Southampton  stands,  for  finest  oysters  tamed ; 
Delicious  food— which  kings  might  deign  to  eat, 
Luxuriant  here— dull  cobler's  banquets  grace."  dec. 

From  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  1771. 

Williamsburg,  Jan.  17. 
"On  Sunday,  the  25th  day  of  November  last, 
Win.  Nelson,  Esq.,  and  hie  now  married  lady 
made  their  appearance  in  Strattou  Major  Church, 
King  and  Queen  couuty,  for  the  first  time  after 
marriage,  when  an  excellent  sermon  from  the 
24th  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  20th:— 'And 
Jacob  served  7  years  for  Rachel,  and  they 
seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he 
had  to  her,'  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dun- 
bp.  In  handling  the  discourse,  the  preacher  in 
bis  usual  animated  manner  touched  upon  the 
teuder  passion  of  love  as  a  necessary  requisite 
in  courtship  and  marriage,  the  duty  of  husband 
and  wife  with  respect  to  acquiring  and  preserv- 
ing domestic  happiness,  concluding  with  some 
very  pertinent  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of 
parties  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  children  in 
marriage,  and  how  far  the  duty  between  both 
ought  to  be  reciprocal.  The  whole  discourse 
was  handled  in  a  new  and  striking  manner." 

/Tom  fAe  Virginia  Gazette  of  1768. 

Mincrva'a  choice,  Apollo's  fond  delight, 

la  whom  fine  sense  and  music's  charms  unite ; 

•  Nelson.  t  Hampton. 
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Sweet  lovely  maid,  dear  favorite  of  the  Nine, 

Say  will  you  be  my  constant  Valentine  T 

For  you  the  muse  expands  her  lapped  wings, 

Rears  her  (alien  powers  and  strikes  the  trembling  strings  i 

At  thy  dear  feet  the  pays  the  tribute  due, 

Nor  thinks  she  bends  too  low  to  wait  on  you  ; 

Charmed  with  thy  lovely  form,  thy  music  fine, 

Ecstatic  raptures  all  my  heart  entwine ; 

So  my  once  loved  Belinda  touched  the  keys. 

Lovely  like  you — like  you  was  formed  to  please  ; 

Early  in  life  the  fetal  summons  came, 

Withered  my  joys  and  snatched  the  l>eautcous  dame; 

In  you  dear  nymph  the  reparation  lies, 

Say  you'll  be  kind  or  youthful  Strephon  dies. 

Gwtnn's  Island. 

This  island  lies  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
east  of  Matthews  county.  Tradition  says  that 
Pocahontas,  in  swimming  across  the  Pianke- 
tank  river,  when  near  drowning,  was  rescued  by 
one  of  the  English,  who  in  return  received  from 
ber  this  island  as  a  present.  It  belonged,  bow- 
ever,  not  to  ber,  but  to  grim  old  Powhatan,  her 
father ;  aud  fond  as  be  was  of  ber,  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  have  vetoed  the  giving  away  so 
large  a  slice  of  his  domain. 

Early  in  the  revolution,  Lord  Dunmore,  with 
his  motley  forces,  quartered  on  Gwynn's  Island. 
Sickness  rendered  bis  camp  a  horrid  scene  of 
misery,  and  be  was  driven  from  the  island  by  a 
force  under  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis. 

Mount  Vcaitoi*,  Fairfax  County. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  by  aud  with 
the  consent  of  bis  Majesty's  Council  having  been 
pleased  to  grant  200,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
great  Canbawa,  &c.,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  embarked  in  the  service  of  this  Colony 
agreeable  to  a  proclamation  issued  the  17th  of 
Feby.  1754,  by  the  Hon'le  Robert  Dinwiddie, 
Esq.,  then  Lieut.  Govr.  and  having  moreover 
beeu  pleased  to  require  that  I  should  receive  the 
several  and  respective  claims  of  every  person 
who  engaged  in  the  service  aforesaid,  before  the 
battle  of  the  Meadows  in  1754 — ,  I  do  hereby 
give  this  publick  notice  thereof,  requesting  that 
every  officer  and  soldier  or  their  representatives 
will  exhibit  their  respective  claims  to  a  share  of 
these  lauds,  properly  attested,  to  me,  before  the 
10th  day  of  October  next  ensuing,  in  order  that 
the  whole  may  be  laid  before  bis  Lordship  and 
Council  and  6nally  adjusted  and  to  the  intent 
that  no  unnecessary  application  may  be  made,  it 
is  hereby  signified  that  no  person  who  entered 
into  the  service  of  this  Colony  after  the  said  Bat- 
tle of  the  Meadows  (which  concluded  the  cam- 
paign of  1754)  is  entitled  to  any  part  of  these 
200,000  acres  of  land,  as  tbey  were  given  to  the 
first  adventurers  under  the  proclamation  afore- 
said. 
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Colonel  Feequsom.— Dodsley's  Aonual  Re- 
gister for  1781  give*  the  following  account  of 
Col.  Ferguson,  the  British  Commander,  killed 
■t  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain. 

11  Ho  was  perhaps  the  best  marksman  living, 
and  prohably  brought  tbe  art  of  rifle-shooting  to 
its  highest  point  of  perfection.  He  even  invented 
a  gun  of  that  kind  upon  a  new  construction, 
which  was  said  to  far  exceed  in  facility  and 
execution  any  thing  of  tbe  sort  before  known, 
and  be  is  said  to  have  greatly  outdone  even  the 
American  Indians  in  tbe  adroitness  and  quickness 
of  firing  and  loading  and  in  the  certainty  of  hit- 
ting the  mark,  by  lying  on  the  back  or  belly,  aud 
in  every  other  possible  position  of  the  body.  •  •  • 
It  has  been  reported  that  Geo.  Washington 
owed  bis  life  at  tbe  battle  of  Braodywine  to  this 
gentleman's  total  ignorance  of  his  person,  as  ho 
had  him  sufficiently  within  reach  and  view  during 
that  action  for  the  purpose." 

Gloucester.  This  is  one  of  tbe  old  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  (named  no  doubt  after  the  Eng- 
lish county  of  Gloucestershire)  and  in  early  times 
was  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  populous.  Many 
historical  occurrences  which  we  read  of  as  having 
taken  place  in  Gloucester,  did  not  take  place  iu 
what  is  now  known  as  [Gloucester,  but  in  that 
larger  area  formerly  so  called,  and  since  razeed 
by  successive  loppings  off!  According  to  tradi- 
tion it  was  settled  by  the  Warners  and  the  Cookes, 
the  Warners  locating  the  lowland,  the  Cookes 
the  high.  The  Lewises,  it  is  said  are  the  only 
surviving  descendants  of  the  Warners.  Among 
the  seats  in  Gloucester  are  Severn  Hall,  Warner 
Hall,  and  Rosewell.  This  last  was  built  by  Col. 
Matthew  Page,  of  the  Council  of  Virginia. 
Governor  John  Page  resided  at  Rosewell.  It  is 
a  fine  old  building,  a  cube  of  aixty  feet,  flat- 
roofed.  Tbe  front,  as  seen  from  tbe  York  river, 
on  which  it  stands,  is  quite  imposing.  Tbe  Lud- 
wells  were,  iu  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley's  time,  a  family 
of  note  in  Gloucester.  John  Clayton  the  bota- 
nist, was  for  a  long  time  clerk  of  tbe  county 
court  of  Gloucester.  He  attained  an  advanced 
nge  aud  was  engaged  in  a  distant  botanical  ex- 
cursion not  loug  before  bis  death.  His  valuable 
MSS.  were  burut  in  the  clerk's  office  after  bis 
death.  None  of  his  descendants  remain  in  Glou- 
cester. Vestiges  of  bis  "  Flower  Garden"  are 
still  to  he  seen.  A  whale,  sixty  feet  long,  it  is 
said,  was  once  taken  in  the  shoals  of  York  river. 
A  shark  has  been  taken  there.  Deer  are  almost 
extiuct  iu  Gloucester. 

Pittsburg. — Arthur  Lee  on  his  route  as  com- 
missioner for  effecting  a  treaty  with  tbe  Indians 
in  1764,  visited  Fort  Pitt,  uow  Pittsburg,  and 


spoke  of  it  thus :  **  Pittsburg  is  inhabited  i 
entirely  by  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  live  in  paltry 
log-houses  and  are  as  dirty  as  iu  the  north  of  Ire- 
land or  even  Scotland.  There  is  much  email 
trade  carried  on;  goods  are  brought  at  the  vast 
expense  of  45  per  cent  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  They  take  in  tbe  shops  money, 
wheat,  flour,  and  skins.  They  have  four  attor- 
oiee,  two  doctors,  and  not  a  priest  of  any 
church  or  chapel ;  so  they  are  likely  to  I 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  rivers  so  en- 
croach on  the  town  that  1  was  told  tbe  Alleghany 
had  in  thirty  years  carried  away  one 
>  ards.  The  place  I  btlievt  will  new 
roeJe." 

Olu  Swiwtow. — When  word  was  sent  up 
from  below  that  Arnold  was  coming  up  the 
James  river,  Charles  Carter  of  Shirley,  with  bia 
lady  retired  during  tbe  night  to  tbe  interior  of 
tbe  country,  leaving  only  two  sons  aud  Old  Swin- 
ton,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster.  Tbia  old  teacher 
bad  bis  schoolroom  in  tbe  Steward's  bouse  at  a 
little  distance  from  tbe  dwelling  house.  A  few 
days  after  a  party  of  British  came  over  to  Shir- 
ley  in  a  boat.  Old  Swinton,  like  another  Domi- 
nie Sampson  retreated  up  stairs  into  his  sanctum 
and  hastily  hid  his  watch  in  bis  hat.  The  red- 
coats immediately  coming  up  stairs  euquirod 
where  was  the  family.  He  replied  "they  are  all 
gone;  there  is  nobody  left  but  an  old  schoolmas- 
ter aud  two  foolish  boys."  The  soldiers  then 
plundered  some  of  bis  valuables  which  so  pro- 
voked bim  that  he  pulled  out  his  watch  from  its 
hiding  place  and  surrendering  it,  exclaimed,  M  as 
you  will  have  the  rest  you  may  have  this  too." 

In  the  library  of  William  and  Mary  College 
there  is  a  book  entitled  "  Tbe  Morning  and  Eve- 
ning Prayer,  Litany,  Church  Catechism  and 
family  prayers  and  several  chapters  of  tbe  Old 
and  New  Testament,  translated  into  the  Mohague 
(Mokawk)  Indian  language — by  Lawrence  C la- 
ease,  Interpreter  to  William  Andrews,  Mission- 
ary to  the  Indians  from  the  Honorable  and  Rev- 
erend tbe  Society  for  tbe  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts!  Ask  of  me  and  I  will 
give  thee  the  Heathen  for  thine  inheritance  and 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession. 
Psalm  2.  8.  Printed  by  William  Bradford  in 
New  York."  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Mohawk. 

THE  LORn's  FEATEa. 

Ra— ode  re  an  a  vent  ne  Royamer.  Songy  wa- 
niha  ne  kawnggage  tighsideron,  wasagh  na  do- 
geaglotine.  Sanayent  fern  iewe  tagserra  eigb- 
maway ;  Sin  iyought  karougyagougb,  one  oghu- 
ansiag.   Niyatoweigh  niserogle  taggwana  dara- 
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Neoni  tondagh  warigh 
wiyonghston  sini  ught  oui  jakwadadadeughuuy- 
ongsteani ;  Neoni  toghsa  daghgwasarineght  do- 
waddatdennageragbtougge  nesaue  sedjadaquag- 
hooe  kondighaeroheauso,  ikea  sayunlutsera  ne 
naagh.  Neoni  ne  kaeshatote,  Neoni  ue  onwe- 
seaghsak  ne  sini  yeheirwo.  Neoui  Siui  yehirwe. 
Amen. 

C.  C. 

Petersburg. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

*  Flinging  die  dew  of  the  morning  back, 
Over  each  image  and  earihly  track." 

Clouds  athwart  the  Mars  are  straying, 
Moaning  winds  disturb  the  night, 
Leaves  unto  Ute  earth  are  falling, 

Touched  with  blight. 

Autumn's  evening  shuts  around  me, 
Gay  companions — here  are  none; 

i  give  me 

Life  that's  gone. 


Minutes  seen  and  snatched  for 
Told  in  beauty!  told  in  mirth' 
How  they  flitted  bright  and  noiseless 

O'er  the  earth! 

How  my  heart  ontouch'd  of  trials, 
Bathed  in  sunshine,  daily  lay, 
Reckless  all  of  care  or  conflict 

Far  away. 

Joyous  hours!    I  glow  to  meet  you, 
Even  in  fitful,  changeful  dreams  ! 

of  my  slumbers, 


r    »e  faded  garlands. 


Float  ye 
On  my  brow  that  used  to  be ; 


Gem  the  skies  my  glance  hath  pondered, 
Oft  at  midnight's  thrilling  tide; 


Only  sigh'd. 

Where  my  spirit  so  was  reaping 
Gentle  gifts  from  altars  high, 
I  could  wish,  amidst  their  fulness, 

Ne'er  to  die. 


Happier  days  than  e'er 
To  the  mystic  land  are  flown, 
Days  of  blossom!  days  of  blessing ! 


Lo!  the  future,  Winter  aealeth, 
Garb'd  in  sternness,  storm  and  night! 
Birds  and  flowers  along  the  pathway  ; 

Ta'en  to 


Lessons  from  the  present  flowing- 
Yield  but  dull,  unwelcome  lore, 
All  unlike  the  spreading  pages 

Traced  of  yore! 

Let  me  then,  the  past  embracing, 
On  her  breast  my  vigils  keep, 
'Till,  amidst  her  murmuring  music, 

Lull'd  to  sleep. 

Voices  of  the  lost  beside  me, 
Faces  of  the  loved  shall  be! 
I  shall  quaff  at  older  fountains, 


Joyous  hours!  I  smile  to  greet  you, 
Even  in  fitful,  changeful  dreams, 


Vaniah'd  gleams. 

C.R.J, 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

'*  But  alas !  that  we  should  go," 
—Sang  the  farewell  voices  then— 
"  From  the  homesteads  warm  and  low, 
By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen."— Hemant. 

Sadder  and  more  sober  thoughts  succeeded 
the  tumult  of  pleasurable  emotions  which  had 
filled  Arthur's  heart,  as  Mrs.  Selden  and  himself 
approached  Cedar  Creek  estate,  aud  he  began 
to  realize  how  painful  was  the  task  before  him ; 
but  be  gave  no  expression  of  his  own  feelings  to 
bis  mother,  as  be  knew  bow  much  more  poig- 
nantly she  felt  on  this  occasion.  The  tie  of  af- 
fection which  often  subsists  between  master  and 
slave  is  uot  all  understood  but  in  places  where 
the  institution  of  slavery  exists  iu  its  mildest  form ; 
instances  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling,  which 
are  familiar  to  the  observation  of  all  who  have 
lived  in  those  countries,  would  excite  a  smile  of 
derision  and  unbelief  from  almost  all  who  make 
the  slightest  pretension  to  religion,  philanthropy, 
or  even  common  morality,  whose  lot  providence 
has  cast  in  regions  where  no  such  institution  ex- 
ists. How  natural,  bow  cheap,  how  comforta- 
ble, how  exalting,  in  such  cases,  is  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  virtuous  indignation  and  unmitigated 
censure  towards  our  brethren  who  are  differently 
situated,  raising  ourselves  just  in  proportion  as  it 
lowers  others.  Yet  "facts  are  strange,  stranger 
than  fiction,"  and  those  who  will  come  to  the 
Southern  States,  allowing  their  eyes  to  see  and 
their  ears  to  bear,  will  find  "  thcro  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of 
ir  philosophy." 
The  Seldens  were  not  only 
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slave§,  bat  they  felt  the  moral  responsibility  of 
holding  the  destinies  of  their  fellow  creatures  in 
their  hands,  and  bad  sought  to  promote  not  only 
their  physical  well  being,  but  their  moral  im- 
provement, and  tbongb  their  best  efforts  in  many 
cases  were  attended  with  very  imperfect  success, 
yet  on  the  whole  they  reigned  over  a  happy  and 
improving  community,  exercising  a  sort  of  patri- 
archal sway,  in  which  the  legislative,  judicial,  ex- 
ecutive, and  paternal  functions  were  curiously 
combined,  and  whose  practical  results  would  have 
confounded  all  theoretical  calculations. 

As  Mrs.  Selden  approached  the  cabins,  wbich 
were  situated  near  each  other  on  an  elevated 
ridge  of  oak  and  hickory  wood,  a  spot  selected 
for  the  healthiness  of  its  situation,  she  looked 
with  deep  regret  at  the  humble,  but  happy  little 
homesteads  around  her;  she  marked  the  blue 
smoke  rising  from  every  chimney,  and  the  cheer- 
ful signs  of  human  habitation  around  every  door, 
and  thought  with  pain  of  the  time  when  the  fire 
should  be  quenched  on  every  hearth,  and  the 
inmates  of  these  bouses  should  be  dwellers  in 
strange  places. 

There  was  already  a  stir  perceptible  amongst 
the  people  who  had  discovered  Mrs.  Selden's  ar- 
rival ;  the  mothers  of  families  were  brushing  the 
floors  of  their  cabins  and  their  yards,  the  chil- 
dren combing  their  heads  and  washing  their  faces, 
all  striving  to  make  every  thing  around  them  look 
as  clean  and  neat  as  tbey  could,  sure  that  tbey 
should  receive  from  their  mistress  some  words  of 
reproof,  exhortation,  or  encouragement,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  in  which  she  found  them. 

But  Mrs.  SeJden  was  in  no  mood  now  to  re- 
prove delinquencies,  and  her  countenance  wore 
such  an  unusual  expression  of  seriousness,  that  old 
Hannah,  who  was  always  the  first  to  meet  and 
welcome  her,  saw  at  once  with  that  ready  in- 
stiuct  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  race,  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  her  mistress. 

''How  do  you  do,  Hannah,"  said  Mrs.  Selilen. 
kindly,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  old  servant, 
who  was  lookiog  anxiously  in  her  face;  "  how  is 
your  rheumatism  ?" 

"Better,  thank  God,  madam;  them  nice  flan- 
nel jackets  Miss  Margaret  sent  me,  did  me  a 
power  of  good.  How  is  master,  and  the  young 
ladies,  and  Mas  Charles,  when  you  heard  from 
him  ?" 

All  very  well,  tbauk  you,  Hannah.  We  will 
go  first  to  your  cabin,  I  wish  to  have  some  talk 
with  you,  and  will  sit  there  awhile." 

Hannah  hastened  to  open  the  door  of  her  cabin 
for  the  reception  of  her  mistress ;  she  dusted  down 
a  large  flag-bottomed  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the 
most  comfortable  position  by  the  fire,  then  glanced 
at  a  new  yarn  counterpane,  dyed  with  madder, 
which  she  had  hastily  thrown  on  the  bed  when' 


•he  saw  the  carriage  approaching,  hoping  It 
would  excite  Mrs.  Selden's  admiration. 

Mrs.  Selden's  eye  followed  the  direction  of  old 
Hannah's,  and  she  would  not  deny  her  the  grati- 
fication of  the  compliment  which  she  saw  she 
expected.  "  What  a  nice,  new  counterpane  yon 
have  there,  Hannah — it  does  credit  to  yoor  spin- 
ning and  dyeing;  and  your  water  pail  looks  so 
clean,  and  your  sbelf  of  crockery  so  nice,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  tbem.  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  every  thing  look  so  comfortable  arouud 
you." 

Hannah  saw  that  Mrs.  Selden  looked  sad  and 
thoughtful  as  she  said  these  words,  whicb  con- 
firmed her  in  thinking  that  some  trouble  was  im- 
pending, and  her  own  face  reflected  the  uneasi- 
uess  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  her  mis- 
tress. Rumors  had  got  abroad  amongst  the  ne- 
groes, that  there  was  a  talk  of  selling  the  Cedar 
Creek  estate,  because  Mr.  Selden  bad  a  great 
debt  to  pay  for  somebody,  and  this  bad  given  rise 
to  some  uneasy  surmises  as  to  what  would  be- 
come of  the  negroes  in  this  case,  but  as  tbey  are 
a  race  who  almost  literally  "  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,"  the  apprehensions  to  which  these 
rumors  had  given  rise  died  away,  as  no  signs  of 
immediate  change  abnut  to  take  place  were 
visible. 

Hannah  was  an  old  and  privileged  servant — 
she  bad  been  Mrs.  Selden's  maid  before  her  mar- 
riage, had  nursed  her  eldest  child,  and  from  her 
fidelity  aad  attachment  had  always  been  treated 
in  the  family  rather  as  a  friend  thau  a  servant. 
The  report  that  Mr.  Selden  would  be  obliged  to 
sell  this  tract  of  land,  now  rushed  upon  Han- 
nah's mind,  and  she  said  in  rather  a  sorrowful 
tone — "Few  servants  have  such  chances  for 
themselves  as  we  has,  madam ;  I  often  tells  them 
all,  if  they  a'nt  comfortable,  it's  their  own  fault." 

"  Your  master  and  I  have  indeed  wished  to 
make  you  all  happy  and  comfortable,  and  tried 
to  do  so." 

"God  knows  yon  both  has,"  exclaimed  Han- 
nah feelingly,  while  she  looked  sadly  and  inqui- 
ringly into  Mrs.  Selden's  face. 

"You  have  probably  beard,  Hannah,"  said 
Mrs.  Selden,  clearing  her  throat  to  give  steadi- 
ness to  her  voice,  "that  your  master  has  a  large 
debt  to  pay  for  Mr.  Williams'  estate,  and  he  has 
no  means  of  doing  so  but  by  selliug  this  tract  of 
land." 

Old  Hannah  clasped  her  hands  and  rocked  her- 
self violently  tn  and  fro,  exclaiming,  "Lord  have 
massy  upon  us,  I  never  thought  to  see  itcome  to 
this.  I  never  thought  to  see  master  part  with  such 
a  fine  plantation  as  this,  and  one  that  has  been  in 
the  family  so  long,  aud  all  to  go  to  pay  another 
man's  debts,  one  as  wa'nt  the  least  bit  of  kin  to 
I  him  n'other.    Dear  mo,  dear  me,  what  a  pity  i 
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what  will 


of 


And  the 

them  ?" 

"  Your  master  preferred  selling  his  land,  ranch 
m  he  value*  it,  to  parting  with  hie  servants,  but 
as  the  Sherwood  estate  caooot  support  you  all, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  send  some  of  them  to  settle 
land  he  has  in  the  west  of  Virginia;  be  will  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  avoid  separating  fami 
lies;  Arthur,  too,  will  go  with  the  servants  and 
remain  the  first  year,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Selden, 
whom  you  have  seen,  Hannah,  and  who  is  an 
excellent  man,  and  a  cousin  too  of  your  master's, 
will  settle  upon  the  land,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  kind  and  good  to  the  servants.  1  have  beard 
too  that  Mrs.  Thomas  Selden  is  a  very  good  wo- 
man, and  I  hope  she  will  supply  my  place  to 
them  all.  The  old  servants  will  remain  unless 
they  wish  to  go,  and  those  who  have  wives  and 
children  on  other  plantations,  can  remain  if  they 
can  find  places  they  like  in  the  neighborhood." 

Old  Hannah  drew  a  deep  sigh,  as  she  said — 
"  Ah,  missis,  you  aud  master  will  do  the  best  you 
can  for  us,  I  know,  and  it's  a  mon'sous  good  thing 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Selden  is  gwine  to  live  out 
there;  they'd  all  rather  be  under  one  of  the  family 
thau  any  ouo  else,  being  ns  how  they  know  the 
ways  of  the  family,  and  1  has  a  nephew  myself 
as  lived  with  Mr.  Thomas  Selden  two  or  three 
years,  and  be  said  bim  and  bis  wife  were  both 
mighty  good  people,  and  tbat  Miss  Kitty,  as  be 
called  Mrs.  Selden,  nursed  him  when  he  had  a 
bad  fever,  that  she  saw  to  every  thing  herself, 
and  brought  bim  hie  physic,  and  tea,  and  all  such 
things  as  was  proper  for  a  sick  person  to  have 
with  her  own  hands ;  but  for  all  that,  missis,  I 
don't  say  she  could  take  your  place  with  tbe  ser- 
vants, for  I  don't  b'lieve  nobody  could  do  tbat, 
and  as  to  being  sold  out  of  tbe  family,  I  had 
rather  one  of  my  children  should  go  to  tbe  back- 
woods than  tbat  should  happen." 

*•  It  has  distressed  us  all  very  much,  Hannah, 
tbe  idea  of  sending  the  servants  away,  but  we 
have  no  choice  in  ibis  matter — this  is  the  best 
tbiug  we  can  do,  and  I  believe  tbe  young  oues 
will  soon  get  reconciled  to  the  chauge,  as  you 
see  young  people  constantly  do  who  aro  obliged 
to  leave  their  homes;  but  it  grieves  me  to  tliiuk 
of  seeing  them  as  much  disturbed  as  I  know  they 
will  be  at  first,  and  tbe  thought  that  tbey  will  be 
out  of  my  reach — tbat  it  will  no  longer  be  in  my 
power  to  do  any  thing  for  them,  didtresses  me." 

Mrs.  Selden's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as 
she  said  these  words,  and  ber  voice  and  manner 
showed  how  deeply  she  was  moved.  None, 
whose  vision  has  been  opened  to  a  sense  of  their 
and  religious  responsibilities,  cau  regard  the 
of  any  connexion,  which  has  placed 
tbe  destinies  of  others  greatly  within  their  con- 
trol and  influence,  without  a  pang  of  regret  and 


compunction,  for  who  can  say,  on  such  occa- 
sions that  no  duties  have  beeu  left  unfulfilled,  or 
most  imperfectly  performed,  when  tbe  moment 
arives  tbat  there  can  never  again  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  their  exercise.  Yet  most  persons  in  Mrs. 
Selden's  situation  would  have  looked  back  on 
their  own  conduct,  not  only  with  approbation, 
but  self-complacency,  for  tier's  bad  been  a  per- 
formance not  only  of  general,  but  of  individual 
duty,  towards  ber  servants.  There  was  not  one 
of  them  past  the  age  of  infancy  who  might  not 
recall  instances  of  care  for  tbeir  comfort,  of  ber 
consideration  for  their  feelings,  of  her  efforts  to 
impart  to  them  religious  instruction.  Meritori- 
ous as  these  outward  acts  were,  they  were  easy 
in  comparison  with  those  inward  trials  of  tem- 
per, patience,  forbearance,  perseverance  under 
discouragements,  which  all  have  experienced 
wbo  have  sought  faithfully  to  do  tbeir  duty  in 
governing  any  community,  especially  one  of  ue- 
groes.  Yet  Mrs.  Selden  was  much  more  hum- 
bled now  at  tbe  recollection  of  her  omissions, 
than  elated  by  the  remembrance  not  only  of  her 
good  deeds,  but  of  ber  triumphs  in  tbat  silent 
warfare  within,  known  only  to  herself  and  ber 
Creator. 

It  was  Mrs.  Selden's  custom,  whenever  sbe 
visited  the  farm,  to  go  around  to  each  cabin,  to 
drop  a  word  of  encouragement  or  reproof,  which- 
ever she  thought  most  needed,  and  usually  to 
read  and  explain  some  portion  of  the  Scripture 
to  the  negroes.  As  she  paid  her  accustomed 
visits  on  this  day.  she  observed  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  gradual  advance 
of  comfort  aud  neatness  among  the  servants,  aud 
was  much  touched  at  tbeir  obvious  desire  to  gain 
a  smile  from  her  or  a  word  of  praise. 

Even  Kate,  one  of  the  most  incorrigible  amongst 
the  women,  had  her  floor  neatly  swept  up,  her 
water  pail  freshly  scoured,  her  children's  faces 
washed  until  tbey  shone,  and  their  beads  combed 
until  each  particular  hair  stood  on  end.  These 
last  operations  had  evidently  beeu  just  performed, 
and  Kate  stood  with  a  grin  of  delight  at  ber  cabin 
door,  waiting  to  receive  ber  mistress. 

Various  little  offerings  were  brought  by  the  ne- 
groes, with  so  much  apparent  good  will,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  refuse  them — one 
offered  a  mug  of  persimmon  beer,  which  she  said 
was  very  nice,  and  tbat  she  had  been  saving  it 
until  missis  came,  as  she  beard  ber  say  once 
she  liked  persiramoo  beer  very  much;  another 
brought  some  new  laid  eggs  to  beg  that  she  would 
carry  them  to  Miss  Margaret,  while  the  children 
presented  offerings  of  apples,  sweet  potatoes  and 
walnuts.  They  all  soon  perceived,  however, 
that  their  mistress  looked  sorrowful,  and  their 
manner  underwent  an  immediate  change  iu  con- 
sequence.  Negroes  have  a  quickness  of  percep- 
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tion,  of  changes  of  feeling  nod  of  character, 
wbirh  would  lie  incredible  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  their  characteristic  peculiarities- 
Mrs.  Selden  talked  with  each  of  the  women, 
in  the  manner  she  thought  most  likely  to  console 
her  for  the  impending  change  in  her  situation, 
and  when  Arthur,  who  had  been  walking  in  the 
fields  where  the  men  were  at  work,  returned,  be 
found  bis  mother  looking  pale  and  overcome, 
aud  the  traces  of  tears  visible  ou  her  face. 

He  offered  her  his  arm,  saying,  **  Mother,  you 
look  perfectly  ex 


»» 

i 

The  servants  followed  them  silently  in  group? 
to  the  carriage,  as  if  they  wished  to  see  their  mis- 
as  long  as  possible,  for  they  had  perhaps 
felt  ber  full  value  so  much  as  at  this  min- 
ute, and  as  she  bowed  her  head  to  them,  for  ber 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  more  than  one  sob 
was  beard  from  the  women,  and  several  voices 
exclaimed,  "  God  bless  you  missis :  good  b'ye 
Mas  Arthur." 

Arthur  strove  to  cheer  his  mother's  spirits  as 
they  returned  home,  and  she  tried  to  seem  cheer- 
ed, but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful,  and  as  if  by 
mutual  consent  they  at  length  remained  silent, 
each  absorbed  in  thought,  until  they  arrived  at 
Sherwood. 

Ou  their  arrival  at  heme,  Arthur  found  a  letter 
from  Louis  Davenport, addressed  to  himself,  lyiug 
ou  the  mantel-piece  ;  Margaret  said  their  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Gibson,  bad  seut  it  over  by  a  servant. 
Louis  had  been  absent  for  some  time  from  the 
neighborhood  :  he  had  been  summoned  away 
just  before  the  news  of  Mr.  Williams'  death  had 
arrived  at  Sherwood,  to  the  sick  bed  of  an  old 
bachelor  uocle,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty  miles  from  Davenport  Lodge.  He 
had  been  detained  there  by  the  continual  suffer- 
ings and  helplessness  of  bis  uncle,  Mr.  John  Dav- 
enport, who  waa  in  a  state  of  forlornness  and 
desolation,  which  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  a  man  such  as  Louis  Davenport  to  leave  him. 

44  Let  us  see  what  Louis  says  for  himself," 
said  Arthur,  opening  the  letter.  44  Poor  fellow.  I 
am  glad  to  seo  by  this  token  that  be  is  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living."    The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Dear  Arthur, — Knowing  that  you  have  some 
tenderness  of  heart,  1  should  be  afraid  of  exci- 
ting your  compassion  too  painfully,  were  I  to  give 
you  an  exact  description  of  the  life  I  have  been 
leading  in  this  horrible  place  for  two  or  three 
months  past.  Yet  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  give  you  a  history  of  my  ancle's  illness  and 
symptoms,  and  a  journal  for  one  day,  which 
would  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  all  the  rest, 
but  I  know  yon  would  skip  it,  and  all  my  trouble 
would  be  thrown  away.  Suffice  it  to  say  then, 
that  he  is  now  exhibiting  decided  symptoms  of 


convalescence,  and  when  he  recovers  sufficiently 
to  enable  me  to  leave  bim  with  a  quiet  conscience, 
and  an  easy  heart,  (for,  poor  old  gentleman,  he 
was  very  kind  to  me  when  I  waa  a  boy.  and  I 
have  always  had  an  affection  for  him.)  I  shall 
leave  Jacob  with  him,  until  he  quite  recovers  bis 
Btrength,  and  turn  my  longing  steps  homewards. 

One  of  my  greatest  trials  during  my  stay  here 
has  been  the  impossibility  of  hearing  from  borne 
and  from  Sherwood.  Robinson  Crusoe  might 
aa  soon  have  expected  to  receive  letters  on  bis 
island  as  1  can  here,  for  we  are  indeed  4  out  of 
humanity's  reach  ;'  we  have  no  post-office  nearer 
than  thirty  miles.  I  was  just  about  to  hire  a 
messenger  to  send  down  and  get  some  news  from 
you,  when  Mr.  Oibson,  our  old  neighbor,  you 
know,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  our  next  neighbor. 
He  rode  over  to  see  my  uncle,  with  whom  he 
was  formerly  acquainted,  and  from  bim  I  learned 
all  about  poor  Williams'  sudden  death,  yoor  fa- 
ther's liabilities,  and  his  determination  to  sell  the 
Cedar  Creek  estate  to  discharge  them.  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  feel  vexed  at  hearing  Gibson 
talk  of  purchasing  it,  and  I  write  now  to  beg  that 
your  father  will  allow  me  to  loan  him  a  sum  of 
monev,  with  which  he  knows  I  bad  inteuded  pur- 
chasing land,  and  pay  off  this  security  debt,  and 
keep  Cedar  Creek  himself.  Try  your  eloquence, 
dear  Arthur,  to  persuade  him  to  do  so;  I  hope  I 
need  not  assure  any  of  you  how  much  it  would 
gratify  me  if  he  would  accept  this  proposal. 
Should  you  fail  in  persuading  him.  beg  Mrs.  Sel- 
deo  to  use  ber  influence,  and  if  this  too  abould 
prove  unavailing,  then  ask  him  not  to  sell  tbe 
land  until  my  return,  which  will  be  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  I  am  determined  Gibson  shall  not 
have  it  if  I  can  prevent  it,  and  I  tbink  your  fa- 
ther had  rather  see  it  in  my  possession  than  in 
Ibis,  and  I  had  rather  own  it  myself,  than  to  see 
it  belong  to  any  one  one  hot  your  own  family. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well.  Gibson  could  tell  me 
nothing  about  you  all,  though  he  had  just  been 
at  8berwnod.  He  said  be  thought  be  had  heard 
something  about  one  of  the  young  ladies  being 
sick,  but  did  not  know  which  one  it  was;  he  sup- 
posed, however,  there  could  not  be  much  the 
matter,  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Selden,  aud  she  looked 
as  cheerful  as  usual;  his  soul  is  no  bigger  than  a 
midge's  wing.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  a  thought 
in  the  world  but  of  adding  acre  to  acre. 

My  best  love  and  kindest  remembrances  to  nil 
who  think  tbem  worthy  of  their  acceptance.  I 
hear  my  uncle  calling  me  to  rend  to  him:  by- 
the-bye,  tbe  library  consists  of  the  Wonderful 
Magazine,  a  volume  of  farces,  the  Universal  His- 
tory, and  some  works  on  farming,  which  we 
read  alternately,  as  the  gay  or  grave  mood  pro- 
Most  truly  yours, 

L.  Dave»port. 
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Arthur  read  thia  epistle  aloud,  and  when  he  I 
had  finished  it,  exclaimed,  "Talk  about  romance 
and  sensibility  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  commend 
tne  for  real  feeling  to  those  who  act  most  and 
talk  least;  now  here  is  Louis  Davenport  with 
more  true,  delicate  and  tender  feeling,  than  all 
the  Mortimers,  Orlandos  and  Ferdinands  that 
could  be  found  in  the  moat  approved  novels, 
and  all  their  admirers  and  imitators  together, 
and  yet  because  he  never  talks  about  it,  and 
does  every  thing  in  such  a  quiet  and  manly  way, 
his  best  friends  take  bis  kindness  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion.  Here  he 
has  been  staying,  for  weeks  and  months,  nursing 
a  forloro,  whimsical,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  I 
heard  him  congratulate  himself  before  he  set  out 
on  the  expedition,  on  his  uncle's  being  head  over 
ears  in  debt,  so  that  be  could  not  suspect  him  of 
any  interested  motive  in  bis  attentions,  when  I 
know  be  would  give  bis  eyes  to  be  amongst  us 
again.  Now,  nothing  could  gratify  him  so  much 
as  for  my  father  to  use  bis  money — he  would 
really  consider  it  as  a  favor.  Then,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  "how  much  be  is  moved  to  hear 
that  one  of  the  ladies  is,  or  has  been,  sick,  he  is] 
ready  to  wring  poor  old  Gibsou's  neck  off  for 
not  knowing  which  or  them." 

"  Hoping  no  doubt  it  was  poor  me,"  said  Mary, 
laughing. 

"Quite  probable,  for  I  never  could  decide 
which  Louts  liked  best,  Margaret  or  my  mother." 

Arthur  smiled,  and  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Virginia  as  he  said  these  words,  but  sbe  blushed 
so  much  more  deeply  than  usual  at  any  allusion 
to  Louie'  devotion,  that  he  drew  a  favorable  au- 
gury from  the  circumstance,  and  wisely  forbore 
farther  raillery.  He  saw  that  Virginia  was  touch- 
ed by  the  letter,  though  sbe  was  the  only  person 
in  the  room  who  did  not  respond  warmly  to  the 
eulogium  he  had  pronounced  upon  Louis. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Friends,  bo  near  my  bosom  ever. 
Ye  have  rendered  momenta  dear; 
But  alaa!  wben  fbre'd  to  sever, 
Then  the  stroke,  O  bow  severe.— Burnt. 

Louis  Davenport  arrived  soon  after  his  letter, 
and  urged  his  own  generous  request  with  an  ear* 
nestness  that  it  was  difficult  to  resist,  but  Mr. 
Selden  adhered  to  the  resolution  be  had  first 
formed  of  struggling  through  his  difficulties  un- 
aided by  any  of  his  friends,  as  it  regarded  pecu- 
niary obligation,  and  be  assured  Louis  that  he 
should  be  quite  satisfied  to  Bee  the  Cedar  Creek 
estate  in  bis  hands,  aud  hoped  to  ride  over  it 


I  to  the  best  manner  of  improving  it.  This  assu- 
rance was  made  with  a  warmth  and  sincerity, 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  Louis,  and 
with  this  be  must  perforce  be  content,  for  on  the 
other  point  Mr.  Selden  remained  inflexible. 

Every  day  seemed  more  precious  now  as  it 
wore  away,  for  all  the  inmates  of  Sherwood 
dreaded  the  setting  in  of  spring,  wbich  was  the 
time  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  colony.  Du- 
ring this  period,  Charles'  visits  were  very  fre- 
quent, and  they  contributed  much  to  sustain  the 
spirits  of  the  family.  Though  most  persons  who 
call  themselves  Christians  profess  to  believe  that 
"all  is  for  the  best,"  yet  few  have  au  earnest 
practical  belief  of  this  great  truth,  as  their  con- 
versation and  conduct  evince  in  any  time  of  pe- 
culiar trial,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  trust  is 
strengthened,  and  hope  animated  by  intercourse 
with  those  who  really  possess  this  active  sort  of 
faith.  Some  one  has  said,  that  if  we  persevere 
for  a  long  time  in  repeating  a  falsehood,  wejnot 
only  leant  to  believe  it  ourselves,  but  to  persuade 
some  others  to  believe  it  also,  this  is  doubtless 
in  some  measure  true,  and  then  to  bow  much 
greater  a  degree  may  we  strengthen  conviction 
I  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  by  steadily  recog- 
nising both  io  word  and  action,  our  belief  in  any 
particular  truth.  The  speculative  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a  belief  in  this  great  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  that  of  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
exertion  of  our  power  and  energies  for  good,  is 
practically  solved  by  those  who  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying  "  that  man  proposes  and 
God  disposes,"  that  it  is  for  us  to  act,  to  strive,  to 
plan,  as  if  the  course  of  events  depended  upon 
ourselves,  to  trust,  to  hope,  to  wait,  as  if  they 
were  entirely  io  the  band  of  God. 

Mr.  Thomas  Selden  arrived  to  concert  wilhx 
Arthur  the  final  arrangements  for  their  departure, 
and  the  bustle  of  preparation  was  some  relief  to 
all  parties.  All  Arthur's  probable  and  improba- 
ble wants  were  provided  for,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, and  he  laughingly  declared,  that  if  be  did 
uot  set  out  at  once,  twenty  wagons  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  carry  out  all  the  comforts  his  mother 
aud  Margaret  had  provided  for  him,  or  all  the 
tokens  of  remembrance  Virginia  would  present 
him  with ;  he  said  he  could  already  count  up  at 
least  fifty  keepsakes  from  her,  while  Mary  bad 
not  even  given  bim  a  lock  of  her  hair.  Mary  de- 
clared according  to  all  rules  of  romance  be  ought 
to  have  asked  for  it  long  ago,  and  Virginia  se- 
lected a  glossy  tress,  which  she  promised  to  braid 
herself,  while  Margaret  cutting  off  a  dark  brown 
curl  from  Arthur's  head,  offered  it  to  Mary  in  ex- 
change. Mary  received  it  with  a  smile  aud  a 
blush.  Matters  were  becoming  too  serious  for 
jesting  now,  though  both  Arthur  and  Mary  were 
careful  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  everything 
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that  might  weaken  their  own  hearts,  or  each  listening  to  their  wild  Had 
others;  iudeed,  they  were  less  melancholy  and  they  died  away  in  the  distance 


sentimental,  than  could  possibly  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  lovers  of  their  age,  to  truly  and 
fondly  attached  to  each  other. 

The  dreaded  day  at  length  dawned  bright  and 
dear,  and  there  waa  not  an  eye  in  Sherwood  that 
did  not  see  its  earliest  beam.  The  servants  were 
all  up  and  stirring  by  light,  and  were  already  fill- 


How  many  familiar  races  were  gone  and  Tor- 

?  And  Arthur,  the  light,  the  joy  of  the 
bouse,  what  a  dreary  void  would  his  abse  nco  oc- 
casion, what  a  sad  change  would 
about  to  enter  on  be  to  him ! 

Charles  and  Reginald 
many  miles  of  the  way,  but  Mr.  Selden  d< 


iug  tlio  lawn  in  groups,  those  who  were  to  go,  doiugso,  unwilling  to  submit  bis  fortitude  to  any 
and  those  who  were  to  remain  talking  together,  farther  trial.  As  the  last  trace  of  the  travellers 
of  them  for  the  last  time.     No  class  of  disappeared,  he  was  turning  to  take  a  solitary 


snt  of  every  kind  more  then 
negroes  do,  aud  in  any  situation  calculated  to 
excite  either  joy  or  sorrow,  thoy  delight  iu  in- 
creasing the  prevailing  feeling  as  much  as  possi- 
ble both  in  themselves  and  others. 

Mrs.  Selden  and  her  daughters  were  soon 
amongst  the  servants,  distributing  farewell  gifts, 
exchanging  with  them  expressions  of  kindness 
good  will,  with  tearful  eyes  and  faltering 


walk,  when  he  caught  Will  Howard's  eyes 
upon  him  with  such  a  wistful  and  sorrowful  ex- 
pression, that  he  held  out  bis  band  to  him  saying, 
y  son,  I  should  like  to  have  you  with 


Will  was  by  Mr.  Selden's  side  in  a  minute,  his 
band  fast  clasped  in  his  kind  patron's,  and  he 
walked  thus  for  some  time  without  uttering  a 
word,  until  encouraged  to  do  so,  by  Mr.  Seidell's 


voices.  Many  kind  remembrances  crowded  upon  addressing  some  remark  to  bim.    This  child  was 

every  heart  in  this  parting  hour,  aud  there  was  twining  himself  around  Mr.  Selden's  heart,  in  a 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  crowd. 
Mr.  8elden,  Charles  and  Reginald  w  c  re  also 


engaged  in  talkiug  with  the  men,  distributing 
money,  tobacco,  and  various  little  gifts  amougst 
them,  while  Arthur  and  Mary  stood  in  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  windows,  their  hands  fast  locked 
together,  assuring  each  other  that  a  year  would 
soon  pass  away,  and  their  present  sorrow  would 
seem  like  a  dream,  and  burying  in  their  hearts 
their  sad  misgivings  as  to  whether  fate  bad  in- 
deed reserved  another  meeting  on  earth  for 
them,  and  their  gloom  at  the  prospect  of  a  year, 
during  which  they  could  scarcely  hope  for  any 
opportunity  of  communication.  They  agreed  to 
keep  a  journal  for  each  other,  they  exchanged 
rings,  aud  made  resolutions  of  improvement,  but 
not  one  vow  of  constancy  did  they  utter,  for  not 
a  doubt  disturbed  either  of  their  minds  on  that 
•object. 

Louis  Davenport  arrived  to  breakfast,  as  be 
intended  accompanying  the  travellers  for  a  day's 
journey,  and  all  went  through  the  form  of  break- 
fasting, though  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  form. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  Charles  proposed 
assembling  the  family  and  servants  togethertbat 
they  might  once  more  unite  in  prayer ;  this  pro- 
posal was  grateful  to  all,  and  once  more  they  all 
knelt  and  worshipped  together.  Sobs  were  beard 
from  every  part  of  the  room,  yet  all  felt  soothed 
and  tranquilized  by  the  influence  of  heartfelt 
prayer  suited  to  their  situation  aud  necessities, 
offered  up  at  such  a  moment. 

When  the  last  farewell  bad  been  said,  and  they 
•II  turned  to  go,  the  negroes  moved  by  a  simul- 
impulse,  raised  a  parting  hymn,  and 


manner  which  seemed  to  him  inexplicable. 

Mrs.  Selden  and  the  girls  after  some  time,  met 
together  in  her  chamber,  afraid  of  solitude,  afraid 
of  the  deserted  .parlor,  and  almost  afraid  of  see- 
ing the  recent  traces  of  Arthur's  presence,  but 
there  was  a  pleasure  insetting  together  in  silence, 
knowing  tbey  were  thinking  and  feeling,  if  not 
talking  together. 


CHAPTCa  LIU. 

Their  lore  bad  the  freshness  of  youth,  bat  prudence  sod 
forethought  were  not  wanting;  the  resolution  which  tbey 
had  taken,  brought  with  it  peace  of  mind,  and  no  misgiv- 
ing was  felt  in  either  heart,  when  tbey  prayed  for  a  bless- 
ing on  their  purpose.  Iu  reality  it  had  already  brought  a 
blessing  with  it ;  and  this  they  felt ;  for  love,  when  it  de- 
serves that  name,  produces  In  us  what  may  be  called  a 

some  degree  resembling  that  which  is  cflectrd  by  dirine 
love  when  its  redeeming  work  is  accomplished  ia  lbs 
soul 


And  how  bad  the  winter  passed  oft* with  Edith T 
The  very  depths  of  her  soul  had  been  stirred, 
and  the  earthly  prop  on  which  she  bad  leaned 
had  been  removed,  but  her  soul  had  risen  puri- 
fied aud  exalted  from  the  abyss  of  affliction. 
There  were  times  when  an  inexpressible  tense 
of  loueliness,  a  bitter  feeling  of  bereavement 
would  come  over  ber,  but  at  such  hours  when 
faitb  was  weak,  and  hope  was  low,  she  looked 
around  on  the  great  field  "  white  for  harvest," 
whose  boundaries  are  continually  enlarging,  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  go  forth  in  it  as  a  labo- 
rer, and  found  relief  iu  doing  good.  It  is  a  great 
law  of  our  being,  as  beneficent  as  wise,  that  ac- 
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It  was  aot  Edith's  wont  to  seek  consolation  or 
sympathy,  she  seldom  alluded  to  her  own  sor- 
rows or  trials,  and  bore  them  with  a  noble, 
though  no  longer  a  proud,  self-reliance,  yet, 
though  she  lived  in  almost  a  solitary  world  of 
thought  and  feeling,  no  one  felt  higher  pleasure 
than  herself  in  communion  with  such  natures  as 
were  congenial  to  her  own,  no  one  was  capable 
of  reposing  more  unreserved  and  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  those  whom  she  loved,  and  perceived 
to  be  capable  of  entering  into  her  feelings. 

Edith  had  now  no  friend  but  Mrs.  Mason, 
whose  attachment  for  her  continually  increased, 
with  whom  she  could  hold  intimate  intercourse, 
hut  even  with  her,  there  was  a  large  class  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  she  never  gave 
utterance,  it  was  only  in  conversing  with  Charles 
Seldeu  that  they  were  drawn  out  unconsciously, 
involuntarily.  No  hand  but  his  could  strike  the 
ebords  of  her  soul,  which  discoursed  the  sweot- 
est  music,  and  she  was  often  surprised  herself  in 
recalling  her  conversations  with  Charles,  to  re-  j 
member  how  sentiments  which  she  had  cherished 
in  secret  as  too  visionary  or  too  exalted  for  sym- 
pathy, and  thoughts  which  she  had  bidden  in  her 
heart,  had  flowed  forth  almost  spontaneously. 
Though  it  was  true  that  their  views  and  opinions 
differed  on  many  subjects,  these  differences  only 
heightened  the  interest  with  which  they  coo- 
versed  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  Charles  found  his  interest  in  Edith 
daily  increase,  and  he  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  self  examination  to  be  long  in  discovering  that 
bis  pleasure  in  her  society  would  prove  a  dan- 
gerous one  to  his  peace,  if  no  reciprocal  feeling 
had  been  awakened  in  Edith's  heart.  He  was 
sure  that  she  felt  a  high  regard  and  esteem  for 
him.  for  he  knew  that  the  confidence  with  which 
the  treated  him,  was  a  sure  indication  of  such 
sentiments  from  a  character  such  as  hers;  he 
had  indeed  sometimes  thought  that  she  felt  for 
him  a  still  tenderer  sentiment,  but  the  evidences 
of  this  were  so  slight,  transient,  and  easily  at- 
tributable to  other  causes,  that  they  produced 
nothing  amounting  to  belief  in  his  mind,  nor 
would  he  have  wished  Edith  to  depart  from  the 
dignity  and  becoming  reserve  of  her  sex  and 
character,  that  his  doubts  might  he  removed. 
As  soon  as  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  his 
own  affections,  and  a  doubt  had  been  awakened 
in  his  mind,  as  to  whether  Edith  might  not  en- 
tertain similar  feelings  towards  himself,  actuated 
by  the  same  pure,  single-hearted,  aud  generous 
motives  which  influenced  his  whole  course  of 
conduct,  be  resolved  to  make  an  avowal  of  his 
love. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  many  to  call  that  a 
generous  motive  which  impelled  a  young  man  of 
and  still 


pectations,  to  declare  his  love  to  one  so  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  as 
Edith  Fitzgerald.  There  is  one  sort  of  disinte- 
restedness, it  is  true,  which  would  shrink  from 
seeking  such  an  alliance,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, but  in  this,  there  is  either  an  alloy  of  cow- 
ardice, in  fearing  to  brave  the  misconstruction  of 
the  world,  or  of  distrust  in  the  generosity  of  the 
loved  one.  But  there  is  a  higher,  purer,  nobler 
sort  of  generosity,  rising  above  such  considera- 
tions, which  we  seldom  meet  with  but  in  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy  not  only 
to  hear  generous  sentimeuts  habitually  expressed, 
but  to  see  them  acted  upon  daily,  naturally,  and 
almost  unconsciously.  In  such  a  school  as  this 
Charles  Selden  had  been  taught  from  his  infan- 
cy, for  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Selden  were  eminently 
generous  both  in  thought  and  action,  aud  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  suppose  one  whom  beloved 
so  truly,  and  esteemed  so  highly  as  he  did  Edith, 
capable  of  the  meanness  of  suspecting  him  of 
mercenary  motives,  after  so  long  and  intimate 
an  acquaintance.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  were  their  circumstances  reversed, 
that  he  could  have  attributed  Edith's  acceptance 
of  his  addresses  to  any  such  motive,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  estimate  her  generosity  less  highly 
than  he  did  his  own.  Should  such  a  state  of 
mind  appear  incredible  to  any  to  our  money- 
loving  age,  let  him  assist  his  imagination  by  the 
thought  that  the  Seldens  of  Sherwood  lived  more 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

Charles  Selden  knew  mankind  too  well  not  to 
be  fully  aware  that  a  step  such  as  he  meditated, 
would  be  misinterpreted  and  censured  by  many, 
and  he  regretted  this  circumstance,  because  he 
greatly  valued  his  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men,  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  spiritual 
welfare,  but  be  bad  too  much  moral  courage  and 
wisdom  to  be  deterred  by  such  a  motive,  iu  a 
matter  which  so  much  concerned  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  it  might  be,  that  of  another  unspeak- 
ably dear.  He  knew  too,  that  however  the  bal- 
ance of  public  opinion  may  waver  for  a  time, 
from  temporary  causes,  it  will  at  last  find  its  just 
equilibrium,  except  in  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  a  consistent  course  of  con- 
duct steadily  pursued  by  any  individual,  must 
necessarily  be  understood  at  last,  by  any  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Had  Charles  been  a  hero  of  romance,  instead 
of  a  mere  mortal,  his  doubts  as  to  the  state  of 
Edith's  affections  would  have  been  speedily  re- 
moved, but  as  it  was,  no  horse  would  run  away 
with  him,  no  boat  would  upset  him,  no  ruffian 
would  assail  him,  to  elicit  from  Edith  some  such 
sudden  and  uncontrollable  exhibition  of  emotion, 
as  should  betray  her  love  to  all  spectators,  and 
almost  compel  ao  avowal  of  bis  own.  And 
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Edith  seemed  born  to  an  equally  common -place 
destiny,  fur  oo  fiery  steed  would  rush  to  the  briuk 
of  a  precipice  with  her,  that  Charles  might  ar- 
rest it;  no  wild  bull  attack,  that  be  might  de- 
feud  her ;  no  fire  wrap  her  dwelling  in  Aames  that 
he  might  bear  her  safely  through  them,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  life  ;  so  that  he  was  left 
to  act  from  the  light  of  his  own  observation,  aud 
the  dictates  of  his  own  heart. 

He  soon  found  the  opportunity  he  sought  of 
declaring  his  sentiment*  to  Edith,  aud  was  re- 
warded by  a  frank,  yet  dignified  avowal  from 
her  that  bis  love  was  returned.  Long  aud  ear 
neatly  did  they  converse,  while  time  Hew  by  un- 
heeded, not  only  on  tender  and  pleasing,  but  on 
high  and  grave  themes;  they  saw  life  before  them 
with  its  trials  and  conflicts,  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
as  a  great  battle-field,  in  which  prizes  for  eter- 
nity were  to  be  won,  victories  were  to  he  gained, 
trials  were  to  be  borne,  but  there  was  strength 
and  sweetness  iu  the  thought,  that  their  path 
through  life  would  be  the  same,  whether  it  led 
through  pleasant  places,  or  up  steep  and  rugged 
ascents. 

During  their  long  conversation  not  one  thought 
of  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes  occurred  to 
Edith,  but  when  Charles  spoke  to  her  of  his  own 
family,  told  her  how  much  he  had  talked  of  her 
to  his  mother,  described  the  various  character*) 
of  tho  individuals  of  his  family,  and  said  he  was 
sure  they  would  all  love  her  teuderly.  she  felt 
painfully  that  she  had  no  such  treasures  of  affec 
tion  and  domestic  happiness  to  offor  him  in  re- 
turn- She  had  no  very  dear  friend  but  Gerald, 
and  he  would  love  Charles  for  Margaret's  sake, 
without  any  additional  tie.  How  poor  she  felt 
in  comparison  with  him  ! 


which  they  would  not  have  exchanged  for  any 
spot  upouearth.and  which  they  still  call  home,  par 
trctlUnte.  though  moat  of  them  have  now  homes 
of  their  own.  But  before  we  indulge  ourselves 
with  a  parting  look  at  our  old  friends,  we  must 
take  a  retrospective  glance  to  discover  what 
time's  doings  have  been  since  last  we  met,  andts 
see  the  fortunes  of  the  various  personages,  «  ho*e 
destinies  were  in  any  degree  interwoven  with 
those  of  the  Seldens,  reflected  iu  the  magic  mir- 
ror of  the  Past. 

Augustus  Vernon,  once  so  fondly  loved  by  tho 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

But  sure  to  foreign  climes  we  need  not  range, 

Nor  search  the  mirienl  records  of  our  race, 

To  learn  the  dire  cflW-t*  of  time  and  change, 

Which  in  nurnelve*,  alas!  we  daily  trace. 

Vet  at  the  darkened  eve,  the  wither' d  face, 

Or  hoary  hair,  1  never  will  repine; 

But  a  pare,  O  Time,  wlintc'er  of  mental  grace, 

Ofcundor,  love,  or  nyinpulhy  divine, 

Whale'er  of  fancy's  ray,  or  friendship's  flame  i»  mine. 

BeaUie. 

Four  years  of  the  discipline  of  life  had  been 
passed  through  ere  we  see  the  Seldens  again, 
yet  not  one  was  missing  of  their  number.— what 
family  may  uol  think  with  trembling  gratitude, 
lifter  the  recurrence  of  such  a  period,  that  not 
one  loved  voice  has  been  silenced  in  death,  not 
oue  foud  heart  has  forever  ceased  its  throbhings. 
Again  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  assem- 
bled arouud  the  fire  side  at  Sherwood,  a  place 


fair  and  gentle  Virginia,  (could  she  see  him 
ahe  would  blush  more  deeply  than  she  has  ever 
done  before,  at  the  remembrance  of  her  own 
folly!)  had  passed  through  many  stages  of  vice 
aud  degradation,  aod  had  now  sunk  into  the  con- 
tempt and  neglect  which  be  had  long  merited. 
Kirst,  his  beauty,  his  chief  glory  and  happiness, 
underwent  a  sort  of  mysterious  trausformalioa, 
which  neither  himself  nor  his  observers  could 
comprehend,  or  trace  to  any  satisfactory  csu.»e  ; 
his  form,  his  features,  bis  complexion  were  the 
same,  but  bis  spiritual  deformity  was  beginning 
to  manifest  itself  hy  indescribable,  but  uuroistake- 
hle  indications,  in  the  whole  expression  of  his 
lace — expression,  that  mysterious  charm,  which 
is  to  the  face  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  He 
tried  new  lotions  and  cosmetics,  changed  bis  tai- 
lor, studied  the  becoming  more  closely,  but  io 
vain — he  no  longer  beheld  bis  own  image  in  the 
mirror,  with  the  delight  which  it  bad  ouce  given 
him,  aud  tbe  praises  of  bis  persoual  attractions, 
which  were  once  so  common,  that  they  were 
considered  the  mere  repetition  of  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  bad  uow  become  so  much  less  fre- 
quent that  be  treasured  them  up  in  bis  memory. 
Other,  and  brighter  start  rose  upoo  tbe  boriaoo 
of  fashion,  and  his  mortification  and  rago  at  be- 
ing eclipsed  in  bis  owu  liue  kept  him  in  a  state 
of  coostant  irritation  aud  uubappiue^s. 

Augustus  soon  had,  however,  other  and  more 
rational  causes  for  misery  than  tbe  loss  of  admi- 
ration. His  father  died  ubout  two  years  after 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Gates,  and  Augustus  re- 
joiced in  the  idea  that  be  should  have  large  and 
independent  resources,  of  which  he  had  often 
felt  the  want  painfully.  But  when  the  state  of 
Mr.  Vernon's  affairs  was  investigated,  it  was  dis- 
covered to  the  dismay  of  his  family,  that  after 
the  debts  were  paid,  there  would  be  scarcely 
enough  left  to  supply  Mrs.  Vernon  and  her 
daughters  with  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.  Soon  after  this  event,  Mrs.  Augustus  Ver- 
uon,  exasperated  by  the  extravagance,  and  dis- 
gusted !iy  the  selfishness  and  heartlessncss  of 
her  husband,  resolved  oil  separation,  but  con- 
sented no  condition  that  he  would  renounce  all 
right  to  their  little  daughter,  to  allow  him  a  mod- 
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erate  annuity  from  the  remnant  of  ber  fortune, 
which  was  now  exclusively  ber  own.  Augustus 
gate  up  his  daughter  without  a  pang,  but  it  wm 
bitter  to  live  on  the  bounty  of  a  proud  woman, 
grudgingly  bestowed,  woree  still  to  he  obliged  to 
deny  himself  the  elegancies  of  life,  no  longer  to 
sbine  in  tbe  world  of  wealth  and  fashion,  "  the 
observed  of  all  observers."  Augustus  studied  to 
procure  from  the  pittance  allowed  him  by  his 
wife,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  self-indul- 
gence, and  be  sought  in  circles  lower  than  those 
in  which  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  move,  to 
obtain  that  admiration  without  which  life  was 
intolerable.  But  nothing  could  reconcile  bim  to 
tbe  loss  of  fortune  and  fashion,  his  days  were 
passed  in  ennui,  his  nights  in  disgust,  in  bitter  re- 
collections of  the  past,  and  gloomy  anticipations 
of  the  future.  His  aim  and  object  in  life  was 
gene,  be  cursed  his  fortuoe,  his  wife,  his  father's 
extravagance,  which  had  left  him  thus  unpro- 
vided ;  he  cursed  everything,  in  short,  but  himself. 

It  would  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
already  embittered  spirit  of  Augustus,  could  tbe 
far-famed  magic  glass  of  tbe  Arabian  Tales  have 
beeu  presented  to  his  eyes,  and  he  could  have 
beheld  Virginia,  whom  he  always  remembered 
as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  female  beauty 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  of  whom  he  bad  never 
thought  without  a  degree  of  rage  and  mortifica- 
tion, only  to  be  alleviated  by  the  belief  that  she 
had  acted  under  the  influence  of  ber  friends  in 
rejecting  him.  It  had  afforded  him  some  conso- 
lation to  picture  her  to  himself,  pale,  sad, — her 
peare  irrevocably  gone,  the  fatal  seeds  of  con- 
sumption perhaps  already  hurrying  her  to  an 
early  grave.  Could  be  indeed  have  seen  Vir- 
ginia, he  would  have  beheld  her  lovelier  than 
ever;  a  deeper  rose  tint  glowed  upon  her  cheek, 
tbe  beautiful  proportions  of  her  graceful  form 
were  more  fully  and  perfectly  developed.  A  sc- 
rener  light  shone  in  those  celestial  blue  eyes, 
"which  seemed  to  love  whate'er  they  looked 
upon,"  and  her  countenance  was  richer  in  ex- 


i.  for  in  the  last  few  years  the  powers  of 
ber  mind  had  been  continually  cultivated,  while 
the  beet  feelings  of  ber  bean  had  been  constantly 
exercised. 

Such  a  sight  as  this  would  have  been  a  pang 
sufficiently  severe  to  Augustus,  but  it  would  have 
been  light  to  the  pain  of  seeing  Louis  Davenport 
approach  Virginia,  with  a  look  of  happiness,  of 
confiding  affection,  which  at  once  declared  bim  an 
accepted  lover.  And  how  kindly,  how  sweetly 
Virginia  looks  at  him.  though  her  color  scarcely 
rises,  as  he  seats  himself  beside  ber,  and  no  marks 
of  agitation  or  discomposure,  such  as  were 
always  visible  in  her  manner  in  the  presence  of 


from  the  first  dawn  of  recollection,  associations 
with  the  fairy  days  of  childhood,  the  bright  ones 
of  early  youth — all  these  feelings  had  become  so 
gradually  and  insensibly  blended  with  a  still  ten- 
derer sentiment,  in  the  heart  of  Virginia  for 
Louis,  that  she  could  uot  herself  have  told  when 
she  began  to  love  him. 

And  even  after  this  change  had  taken  place  in 
Virginia's  feelings.  Louis  had  hoped,  and  feared, 
and  doubted  ;  be  perceived  that  her  manner  was 
no  longer  tbe  same,  but  his  feelings  were  so 
deeply  interested,  that  he  could  not  trust  his  own 
judgment,  he  feared  the  change  proceeded  from 
gratitude,  rather  than  love,  and  went  on  hesita- 
ting, hoping,  fearing,  until  urged  by  Gerald  Dev- 
ereux,  who  had  been  married  more  than  a  year 
to  Margaret,  and  whoso  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Virginia  enabled  bim  to  understand  the  workings 
of  her  guileless  heart,  to  declare  his  love.  His 
whole  life  indeed,  had  been  an  strong  and  une- 
quivocal a  declaration  of  love,  that  but  few  words 
were  necessary  to  express  his  sentiments.  The 
emotion  with  which  Virginia  listened  to  him.  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed,  and  her  timid  assu- 
rances of  reciprocal  affection,  were  listened  toby 
bim  with  rapture,  such  as  he  bad  never  hoped 
for.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  Virginia,  and 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  auy  sentimeut  she  ex- 
pressed. 

With  what  pain  and  shame  at  that  moment, 
did  Virginia  recall  the  feelings  she  had  once  en- 
tertained towards  Augustus!  With  the  ingenu- 
ousness that  was  natural  to  her  character,  she  was 
beginning,  however,  with  cheeks  dyed  with  crim- 
son, and  iu  a  faltering  voice,  to  expose  her  former 
unworthy  attachment,  but  Louis  would  not  allow 
her  to  proceed  w  ith  a  confusion  so  painful  to 
them  both  ;  he  assured  ber  that  he  had  been  too 
deeply  an  interested  observer  of  all  that  con- 
cerned her,  not  to  have  been  aware  of  it  at  tho 
time  it  existed,  that  he  regarded  it  only  as  a 
childish  delusion,  from  which  he  was  hut  too 
thankful  she  had  been  awakened  in  time,  and  he 
besought  her  never  to  allow  herself  to  dwell  upon 
it  for  a  moment  again. 

Virginia's  happiness  was  greatly  increased  by 
knowing  not  ouly  that  all  ber  friends  approved 
her  choice,  but  that  they  already  felt  towards 
Louis  as  a  cherished  member  of  the  family,  and 
then  liviug  so  near  home  as  she  should  do  at 
Davenport  Lodge,  she  said  would  far  outweigh 
any  worldly  advantage  that  could  be  offered  to 
her.  The  calm,  good  sense  of  Louis,  bis 
manly  tenderness  of  character,  so  utterly  op- 
posed to  everytbiug  like  sentimentality,  his  effi- 
cient kindness  towards  his  friends,  his  minute 
and  delicate  consideration  for  her  feelings,  in 


Augustus,  are  apparent.  Perfect  confidence,  everything,  not  only  commanded  Virginia's  re 
gratitude,  esteem,  friendship  which  bad  existed '  epect,  but  continually  worked  upon  her  aflec- 
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tioo.  and  exercised  a  salutary  influence  over  her! 
character. 

Mre.  Davenport  was  greatly  delighted  at  the 
intended  marriage;  she  was  much  attached  to, 
the  Seldeus,  admired  Virginia's  beauty,  and  loved 
her  gentleness  exceedingly ;  she  should  be  pmud, 
she  said,  of  such  a  daughter,  and  she  rejoiced 
greatly  iu  Louis1  happiness.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  young  people  should  reside  with  Mrs.  Daven- 
port after  their  marriage,  an  arrangement  highly 
satisfactory  to  Virginia,  for  she  felt  no  desire  for 
a  house  of  her  own,  or  for  that  sort  of  importance 
which  arises  from  such  a  circumstance;  she  was 
far  better  pleased  to  he  without  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  at  liberty  to  step  over  to  Sherwood, 
whenever  she  felt  like  doing  so.  without  neglect- 
ing any  homo  duty.  Virginia's  sweet,  quiet,  and 
unambitious  turn  of  miud  formed  the  roost  en- 
deariug  of  all  characters  to  a  woman  of  Mrs. 
Davenport's  worldly  feelings,  active  habits,  and 
kindness  of  heart.  She  would  not  like  a  rival  in 
a  daughter-in-law,  but  would  be  delighted  to 
have  a  helper,  aud  a  pet. 

Charlotte  Wilson  was  tbo  only  person  amongst 
the  mutual  friends,  who  was  uot  quite  pleased 
with  the  marriage  of  Louis  aud  Virginia.  The 
course  of  life  bad  not  ruu  smoothly  with  her. 
though  it  had  apparently  pursued  an  eveu  aud 
prosperous  tenor ;  her  household  arrangements 
were  universally  commended,  her  diuners  were 
pronounced  excellent,  Mr.  Wilson  was  generally 
considered  an  exemplary  husband,  and  his  pru- 
dence, economy  aud  attention  to  his  affairs,  had 
met  with  their  usual  and  appropriate  reward — a 
steady  increase  of  wealth.  Everything  around 
her  wore  an  airof  prosperity,  yet  Charlotte  could 
not  help  acknowledging  in  her  secret  soul,  that 
she  had  been  far  happier  as  Charlotte  Daven- 
port, than  she  had  ever  been  as  Mrs.  Wilsou. 
The  series  of  petty  annoyances  to  which  she  was 
daily  subjected,  continually  reminded  her  of  the 
little  cords  with  which  the  Lilliputians  tied  Gul- 
liver, scarcely  thicker  than  threads,  yetso  nume- 
rous as  to  bind  bim  securely  to  the  earth.  She 
was  now  the  mother  of  two  children,  but  they 
increased  her  cares  and  vexations;  though  not 
destitute  of  natural  affection,  she  had  never  been 
fond  of  children,  and  all  the  requisite  cares  for 
their  welfare  were  ofteu  extremely  worrying,  nor 
could  she  And  compensation  in  that  enjoymeut 
which  all  mo  I  hers  naturally  fond  of  children  feel, 
in  watching  developments  of  mind  which  appear 
to  tbem  miraculous,  or  in  admiring  some  charm 
of  beauty  or  sweetness,  apparent,  perhaps,  to  no 
eye  but  their  own,  yet  to  them  unequalled. 
Charlotte  saw  her  childen  as  they  really  were, 
yet  the  strength  of  natural  affection  might  have 
made  them  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  her.  if  Mr. 
Wilson  bad  not  insisted  on  regulating  her  nursery 


arrangements,  and  continually  endeavored  in  his 
own  precise  and  arbitrary  manner  to  impress  her 
with  bis  idea  of  the  high  and  sacred  dnties  of  a 
I  wife  and  mother.  He  deprived  acta  of  affection 
i  of  all  their  sweetness,  by  converting  them  into 
acts  of  duty,  and  seemed  always  to  prefer  that 
Charlotte  should  act  rather  from  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation and  obedience  to  his  authority,  than  from 
auy  spoutaueous  exercise  of  affection,  or  good 
feeling. 

Then  she  found  her  conduct  continually 
watched.  The  first  Mrs.  Wilson's  relations  kept 
up  visiting  terms  with  ber  for  tbe  sake  of  poor 
Mary's  children,  as  they  said,  and  they  were  con- 
tinually on  tbe  look  out,  to  see  that  Charlotte 
made  no  unjust  difference  between  ber  own  and 
ber  step-children.  Jessie  and  Mary  were  infect- 
ed with  the  same  suspicions,  and  Charlotte  was 
also  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  receiving 
admouitory  hiuts  from  Mr.  Wilsou  on  the  same 
subject.  Then  what  a  dreary  boudage  she  en- 
dured in  haviug  these  two  girls  continually  with 
ber,  atlendiug  to  their  education,  their  dress, 
their  manners,  their  health,  bearing  with  the 
thousand  provocations  which  arise  from  tbe  care 
of  children  in  whom  one  feels  no  particular  inte- 
rest. Indeed,  there  was  no  peculiar  attraction 
about  the  children  to  awaken  affection,  but 
Charlotte  tried,  though  iu  bitterness  of  spirit,  to 
perform  the  outward  duties,  which  she  owed 
them.  Love  she  had  not  to  bestow,  but  she 
could  give  a  counterfeit,  which  she  thought 
would  auswer  all  necessary  purposes. 

Yet  all  these  domestic  annoyances,  grievous 
as  they  were,  would  not  have  weighed  so  heavily 
on  Charlotte's  spirits,  or  irritated  her  temper  so 
much,  could  she  have  found  relief  in  the  indul- 
gence of  her  social  propensities,  which  were  nat- 
urally very  stroug.  Hut  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  like 
auy  company,  except  thai  of  a  few  select  friends, 
amongst  whom  Charlotte  never  could  decide 
which  was  the  dullest,  nor  was  he  williug  that 
she  should  visit  without  his  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation. He  did  not  like  to  take  any  of  bis 
meals  alone,  a  good  wife  and  mother,  be  said, 
should  find  ber  pleasures  at  home,  and  could 
never  be  in  want  of  useful,  aud  what  ought  to  be 
agreeable  employment.  Charlotte  listened  with 
disgust  aud  irritation,  which  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty disguise,  but  she  seldom  replied,  as  she 
had  learned  by  sad  experience,  that  it  was  best 
never  to  argue  a  poiut  with  Mr.  Wilson,  as  op- 
position only  made  him  tenfold  more  obstinate. 

Yet  Charlotte's  pride  was  not  subdued  by  her 
trials;  she  was  resolved  at  least  to  appear  happy 
and  prosperous,  to  utter  no  complaint  even  to 
her  nearest  friends,  though  she  was  sometimes 
almost  tempted  by  the  frankness  and  kindness  of 
Margaret's  manner  to  relieve  herself  by  coufes- 
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sioD.  But.  whenever  tbis  temptation  arose,  it 
was  always  conquered  by  the  recollection  of  Mar- 
garet's  advice  previous  to  ber  marriage.  Char- 
lotte piqued  herself  particularly  upon  her  own 
practical  good  sense,  and  correct  judgment  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  could  she  then  ac- 
knowledge what  an  egregious  error  she  had  com- 
mitted in  the  most  important  step  of  her  being, 


how  much  better  Margaret's  judgment  had  been  them  himself. 


Arthur's  uutil  his  (Mr.  Selden's)  death.  Arthur 
would  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement  be- 
yond a  limited  period  of  years,  for,  be  said, 
if  these  lands  proved  as  valuable  as  he  believed 
they  would  do,  he  could  not  agree  to  appropriate 
so  large  a  portion  of  tbe  family  resources,  and 
be  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
father  spend  some  of  tbe  money  arising  from 


as  to  what  would  promote  her  happiness,  than 
ber  own,  or  if  Margaret  was  generous  enough 
not  to  triumph  internally  at  her  confession,  could 
she  bear  tbe  humiliation  of  even  Margaret's  pity  ? 
No.  she  would  never  be  guilty  of  such  weakness, 
and  she  strengthened  herself  to  bear  up  io  si- 
lence, but  as  this  resolve  proceeded  from  pride 
and  not  principle,  she  found  no  comfort  iu  acting 
upon  it. 

Charlotte  was  still  attached  to  the  Seldens, 
but  ber  feeling  towards  them  became  mixed  in 
its  character,  and  the  sight  of  their  domestic  hap- 
piness was  often  painful  and  irritating  to  her — 
and  now  to  see  Virginia  taking  her  own  place  at 
Davenport  Lodge,  her  mother  petting  and  in- 
dulging ber  as  she  had  never  done  auy  one  be- 
fore, and  Louis's  attachment  which  she  had 
always  ridiculed  as  unwise,  undignified,  and 
hopeless,  rewarded  with  such  happiness — often 


Arthur  returned  from  his  life  in  the  wild  woods 
a  wiser,  though  not  a  sadder  man.  He  had 
worked  more,  and  thought  more,  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  all  his  life  before,  and  read  to  more 
purpose.  He  had  carried  out  with  him  a  small 
collection  of  well-chosen  books,  and  now  that  he 
had  no  prospect  of  social  enjoyment  or  amuse* 
ment,  he  read  them  with  undivided  attention 
and  deep  interest,  aud  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
continually  improved  from  their  vigorous  exer- 
cise, yet  his  spirits  were  as  elastic  as  ever,  and 
they  became  almost  uncontrollable  when  he  first 
returned  to  Sherwood,  and  all  (he  happy  friends 
assembled  there.  He  declared  that  the  pleasure 
of  such  a  reunion  more  than  recompensed  him 
for  a  year's  absence ;  then  he  had  so  many  things 
to  tell,  to  ask,  and  so  many  of  Mary's  letters  to 
read  to  his  sisters,  so  playful,  so  natural  aud  af- 
fectionate, so  much  like  herself,  in  short,  he  said. 


filled  her  with  bitterneas.  She  could  not  help  |  which  was  the  highest  compliment  be  could  be- 
insinuating  to  Louis,  how  agreeable  and  advanta- 
geous an  alliance  with  him  would  be  now  to  the 
Seldens,  bow  pleasing  to  Mr.  Selden  to  get  his 
patrimonial  acres,  upon  which  he  placed  so  high 
a  value,  back  again  into  his  family. 

A  flush  of  indignation  passed  over  Louis's  fner 
at  this  insinuation  but  he  made  no  reply,  and 
Charlotte  repented  immediately  of  a  speech, 
which  she  felt  to  he  ungenerous  and  unjust,  even 
while  she  was  uttering  it,  though  she  was  too 
proud  to  retract.  Louis  understood  and  forgave 
tbe  feeling  which  prompted  her  speech,  he  felt 
sure  that  she  was  unhappy,  and  sincerely  regret- 
ted the  misery  that  she  had  created  for  herself. 

Tbe  western  colony  which  Mr.  Selden  had 
sent  out  was  more  flourishing  thau  even  the  most 
sanguine  bad  anticipated.  During  the  time  of 
Arthur's  abode  at  the  new  settlement,  he  had 
been  indefatigable  in  assisting  Mr.  Thomas  Sel- 
den in  having  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
cleared,  and  brought  uuder  cultivation,  providing 
comfortable  cabins  for  the  settlers,  aud  giving 
life  and  activity  to  tbe  negroes  by  his  own  exer- 
tions and  good  humor.  The  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  the  land  seemed  likely  to  return  a  rich 
reward  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  was 
even  now  beginning  to  yield  profitable  returns. 
After  deducting  Mr.  Thomas  Seidell's  share  of 
the  profits.  Mr.  Selden  insisted  that  the  remain- 
ing income  arising  from  these  lands  should  be 


stow  upon  them,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  saw, 
beard  her,  when  be  was  reading  them. 

Arthur  found  some  important  changes  bad 
taken  place  in  the  family  circle  during  bis  ab- 
sence. Margaret  had  been  married  to  Gerald 
Devereux  about  two  months  previous  to  his  arri- 
val, but  as  it  was  agreed  that  they  were  to  live 
at  Sherwood  until  a  house  could  be  built  for  their 
reception,  this  marriage  had  produced  no  other 
present  change  thau  to  add  a  member  to  tho 
family,  whose  fine  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart 
added  to  the  general  happiness.  Gerald  had  re- 
turned from  Ireland  with  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  fortune — enough  for  easy  independence, 
though  not  for  affluence;  but  he  surprised  Mr. 
Selden  by  saying,  that  as  he  had  neither  taste 
nor  genius  for  farming,  and  was  fond  of  his  pro- 
fession, be  should  continue  to  pursue  it.  Mr-  Sel- 
den thought  it  very  strange  that  any  rational  man 
who  had  funds  to  invest  in  land  should  not  prefer 
farming  to  any  other  mode  of  life,  but  he  was  con- 
tent to  let  him  be  happy  iu  bis  own  way,  which  is 
an  exceedingly  amiable  trait  in  any  one,  especially 
in  an  old  gentleman  who  has  always  been  ac- 
customed to  have  his  wants  aud  wishes  consulted 
in  every  thing.  A  happy  thought  suggested  itself 
to  Mr.  Selden  with  regard  to  Gerald,  after  hear- 
ing his  determination ;  there  was  a  corner  of  the 
Sherwood  estate,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
land  could  be  cut  off  conveniently  for  Gerald's 
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purposes;  there  was  a  beautiful  site  for  a  house  1  compassion,  a  mind  so  clear  and  discriminating, 
upon  it — indeed,  ho  had  heard  that  his  great  |  such  quickueas  of  observation,  and  so  unusual  a 
grandfather  had  thought  of  building  upon  this  j  degree  of  that  peculiar  kiud  of  geod  sense,  called 
identical  spot,  ami  he  persuaded  Gerald  so  earn-  j  tact,  as  Charles  possessed,  could  not  fail  to  gain 
estly  to  build  upon  it.  lhat  he  could  not  but  yield  him  at  leugih  the  universal  respect,  and  almost 


to  his  solicitations,  especially  wheu  he  saw  with 
how  much  delight  Margaret  caught  at  the  idea. 
Virginia  was  much  comforted  by  this  arrange- 
ment, and  though  Mr.  Seidell  had  promised  to.ture  towards  Popery,  that  Charles  often  found 
assist  Gerald  in  building,  aud  meant  to  keep  his  his  utmost  efforts  scarcely  sufficient  to  repress  the 


universal  good  will  of  his  parishioners;  he  was 
warmly  loved  by  many,  and  idolized  by  some. 
Indeed  there  is  so  strong  a  bias  in  human  na- 


promise  iu  good  faith,  he  was  certainly  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  the  unavoidable  delays  which 
must  arise  iu  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 


disposition,  which  many  of  his  flock  manifested, 
to  establish  his  claim*  to  infallibility.  With  gen- 
uine sincerity  find  humility,  he  endeavored  to  lead 


Charles  aud  Edith  had  already  been  married  his  flock  to  seek  truth  at  the  very  fountain  of 
many  months  when  Arthur  returned  home,  and  truth,  and  would  protest  against  their  saving 


all  the  comments  and  remarks,  both  favorable  themselves  the  trouble  of  thought,  and  re  fere 
and  unfavorable,  to  which  marriages  always  give  to  Scripture, by  receiving  his  assertions  implicitly, 
rise  in  the  community,  had  been  made  and  for- '  or  by  quoting  his  example  at  one  to  he  followed 
gotten.  There  is  a  certain  sort  of  calm,  moral  blindly  in  conduct.  Like  a  good  shepherd,  he 
courage,  which  disregards  without  defying  gos-  led  the  lambs  of  his  flock  gently  into  the  ways  of 
■ip  and  malicious  insinuation,  which  as  effect u-  righteousness  and  peace;  children  seemed  at- 
ally  destroys  their  power,  as  wet  blankets  smotb-  tracted  towards  him  as  to  a  true  frieud.  by  a  sort 
er  a  rising  fire,  and  of  tin*  species  of  courage  of  natural  instinct;  aud  be  took  paios,  in  what- 
both  Charles  and  Edith  possessed  an  unusual  ever  house  he  weut,  to  endeavor  to  gain  their 
share.  Happy  iu  their  mutual  love  and  esieem.  hearts.  A  kiud  word,  a  look,  a  smile,  some 
siucerely  desirous  of  doing  good  to  all  around  short  observation  ou  sacred  subjects,  simply,  yet 
them,  without  expecting  any  certain  return  of  kindly  expressed,  often  produces  an  effect  upon 
gratitude,  it  did  not  signify  much  either  to  Charles ,  the  heart  of  a  child  which  w  ould  not  be  credited 
or  Edith  that  Mrs.  Jones  said,  "Miss  Fitxger-!by  those  who  have  forgotten  their  owu  feelings 
aid's  fortune  had  been  the  most  weighty  of  her!  at  that  impressible  age.  Aud  only  those  who 
attractions  in  Mr.  Selden's  estimation."  or  that  retain  some  recollectiou  of  their  childhood  can 
Mrs.  Smith  pronouncod  Edith  to  be  much  too  ever  speak  with  effect  to  (he  hearts  of  children; 
proud  and  lofty  for  a  minister's  wife.  How,  for-  if  theso  reminiscences  have  vanished,  they  have 
sooth,  said  some,  will  she  ever  bow  that  lofty  lost  the  ♦*  Opeu  Sesame,"  w  ithout  which  no  en- 
head  of  tier's,  which  she  carries  as  if  she  thought  trance  can  beobtaiued  to  the  cave  of  hidden  trea- 
herself  a  queen,  to  enter  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  sures  and  wonders,  closed  by  a  rock  to  all  unac- 
to  nurse  the  sick,  and  to  make  herself  agreeable,  quaiuted  with  the  magic  spell, 
ns  she  ought  to  do,  to  all  ber  parishioners!  It1  It  could  not  be  denied,  even  by  those  least  dis- 
is  a  truth,  which  must  be  apparent  to  all  obser-  posed  to  do  her  justice,  that  Edith  did  not  shrink 
ving  people,  that  those  w  ho  perform  the  fewest  from  any  office  however  lowly,  that  was  neces- 
dutiee  themselves,  are  much  the  strictest  in  their  sary  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  Indeed, 
requirements  as  to  the  amount  of  good  w  orks  Edith  had  never  possessed  a  particle  of  that  sort 
which  should  and  could  be  performed  by  minis- j  of  pride  which  shrinks  from  miuistering  to  pov- 
ters  and  their  families.  The  labors  of  Oberliu,  erty  or  sickness;  and  since  she  had  drank  so  deeply 
or  Felix  Neff,  would  appear  to  such  persons  as  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  herself,  her  sympathy  for 
something  less  thau  they  might  or  ought  to  have  human  suffering  had  been  more  strongly  called 
been.  But  however  some  may  cavil  at,  and  oth-  forth.  Animated  too  by  the  example  of  Charles, 
era  misinterpret  any  possible  course  of  human  she  seemed  to  breathe  a  moral  atmosphere 
action,  "a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  canuot  be  of  a  higher,  purer  region  than  she  bad  overdone 
bid,"  neither  cau  the  mustard  seed  when  it  has  before,  and  her  views  of  duty  became  insensibly 
become  "  a  great  tree  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  more  exalted  and  more  practical;  be  suggested 
lodge  in  the  brauches  of  it,"  escape  observation. 1  new  plans  for  usefulness,  and  assisted  her  in  ex- 
Every  form  of  woe  or  vice,  however  degraded  ecutiug  them,  and  while  his  own  standard  of 
or  repulsive  in  its  aspect,  awakened  in  Charles'  moral  and  religious  excellence  was  so  high,  that 
heart  not  only  compassion,  but  an  earnest  desire  the  timid  and  cold-hearted  would  have  shrunk 
to  heal  the  sorrow,  or  eradicate  the  vice,  under  from  eudeavoring  to  approach  it,  be  never  of- 
which  his  fellow-creature  was  laboring.  Every  fended  Edith's  pride  by  any  assumption  of  su- 
child  of  sufferiug  and  sinning  humanity  was  to  periority.  or  wounded  ber  tenderness  by  any  word 
him  a  brother.   A  heart  so  filled  with  love  and  of  harsbuess. 
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He  opened  up  to  ber  mind  continually  higher 
and  brighter  views  of  man's  mission  upon  earth, 
and  the  glorious  destiny  which  awaited  him  were 
that  mission  faithfully  performed,  which,  to  a 
character  like  Edith's,  at  once  stimulated  to  ac- 
tion aod  produced  humility,  as  she  saw  the  hori- 
zon which  bouuded  the  harvest  field,  wherein  we 
are  called  to  labor  for  a  day,  continually  extend- 
ing, and  thought  how  great  the  work  before  her, 
bow  small  the  portion  she  could  possibly  accom- 
plish. 

Edith,  with  true  delicacy,  and  generous  feel- 
ing, seemed  completely  to  identify  Mrs.  Mason's 
feeliugs  with  her  own,  and  to  wish  to  iniugle  their 
pursuits  as  much  as  possible ;  she  was  so  auxious 
to  promote  the  bappiuess  and  amusement  of  the 
boys,  that  the  changes  produced  by  her  domin- 
ion added  greatly  to  Mrs.  Mason's  enjoyment. 
Charles  had  insisted  on  settling  a  large  por- 
tion of  Edith's  fortune  on  herself  previous  to 
their  marriage,  and  though  Edith  had  consented 
to  it  with  reluctance,  she  often  found  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  indulge  ber  generous  feelings  with- 
out restraint,  particularly  towards  her  husband's 
relations.  How  delightful  was  Edith's  first  visit 
to  Sherwood,  the  pride  and  affection  with  which 
Mr.  Selden  evidently  regarded  her.  the  maternal 
sympathy  so  new,  so  sweet  to  Edith,  of  Mrs. 
Seldcu,  aud  the  just  appreciation  which  she  show- 
ed of  her  character,  Margaret's  manner  and 
sisterly  kindness,  Virginia's  engaging  fondness, 
and  what  was  perhaps  most  flattering  of  all,  the 
evident  interest  which  Reginald  felt  in  couversiug 
with  her,  and  the  unwonted  pains  ho  took  to 
please  her.  But  even  these  pleasures  were  not 
ao  great  as  that  of  seeing  Charles  in  his  own 
family  ;  Edith  felt  that  she  had  never  before  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  his  character,  for  there 
are  minute  beauties  of  mind  and  heart  which  are 
only  visible  in  tbe  most  intimate  family  inter- 


But  a  tear  often  filled  Edith's  eyes,  even  while 
tbe  smile  was  upon  her  lips;  the  image  of  her 
father  was  enshrined  in  her  heart,  and  when  she 
witnessed  touching  proofs  of  family  affection,  the 
recollection  of  his  tenderness  would  often  melt 
her  to  tears.  Yet  this  feeling  was  not  all  sad- 
nets;  it  was  sweet  to  look  back  at  so  many  years 
of  unbroken  confidence  and  love,  during  which 
they  had  walked  side  by  side  and  band  iu  baud ; 
sweet  to  think  that  they  should  be  eternally  re- 
united, and  even  now  she  felt  that  some  myste- 
rious tie  still  bound  them  together,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  realize,  that  those  who  are  so  vividly 
remembered,  so  fondly  cherished,  and  by  whom 
we  were  ouce  so  dearly  beloved,  can  be  wholly 
separated  from  us  even  by  death. 

Anna  Maria  Travershad  reliuquished  all  hope 
of  captivating  Charles  sometime  before  he  de- 


clared his  love  to  Edith,  so  she  bore  the  event 
with  becoming  indifference;  indeed  so  great  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  ia  her  sentiments, 
that  she  sometimes  expressed  her  surprise  that 
any  woman  should  be  willing  to  become  a  min- 
ister's wife.  This  alteration  in  her  views  be- 
came still  greater  during  a  visit  which  she  paid 
to  one  of  her  aunts  in  a  neighboring  county,  at 
whose  house  she  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr. 
Graham,  n  gentleman  the  very  reverse  in  all  res- 
pects of  Charles  Selden.  One  advantage,  how- 
ever, he  possessed  over  him,  which  outweighed 
all  others  in  Anna  Maria's  estimation — he  evi- 
dently admired  her ;  and  meeting  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  embolden  him  to  make  a  con- 
fession, "  he  said  he  loved."  No  particular  ob- 
jection could  be  made  to  Mr.  Graham ;  he  pos- 
sessed a  moderate  fortune,  fair  character,  and 
average  abilities,  so  that  Mr.  Travers  could  not 
refuse  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  was  has- 
tily concluded.  Auna  Maria  soon  afterwards 
abandoned  all  pretensions  to  sentimentality,  and 
all  claims  to  extraordinary  piety,  and  set  up  a 
character  for  being  a  practical  woman,  ridiculed 
over- much  righteousness,  laid  aside  romance  and 
poetry,  and  took  to  patch-work  and  her  cookery 
book. 

Juliana  amused  herself  very  mueh  atthechango 
that  had  taken  place  in  Anna  Maria,  and  fre- 
quently expressed  her  surprise  that  she  should 
have  been  married  before  herself.  She  however 
soon  followed  her  example,  ami  married  a  Mr. 
Ainslie,  a  young  man  who  had  recently  inherited 
an  estate  near  Travers  Lodge.  Her  husband 
was  a  man  of  good  seuse,  and  good  temper,  and 
Juliana's  character  improved  not  only  from  the 
exercise  of  domestic  duties,  and  from  the  effect 
produced  on  her  conduct  by  her  husband,  bnt 
from  the  increasing  influence  which  Charles  and 
Edith  had  gained  over  her  mind,  to  whom  Mr. 
Ainslie  also  became  much  attached.  Juliana 
often  rattles  nonsense  as  volubly  as  ever,  but  as 
she  is  called  on  to  feel,  to  act.  and  to  think  more, 
her  good  feelings  nrc  strengthened,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  her  mind  so  much  improved,  as  to  excite 
the  surprise  of  her  best  friends. 

Mrs.  Travers  often  laments  the  dispersion  of 
her  family,  aud  regrets  that  Anna  Maria  Uvea 
at  more  than  forty  miles  distance  from  Travers 
Lodge,  and  that  her  visits  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween, her  letters  so  short  and  so  seldom;  she 
thinks  it  strange  that  Anna  Maria  would  write 
sheets,  before  sbe  was  married,  to  girls  that  she 
had  not  spent  more  than  a  few  weeks  with  in 
her  life,  and  finds  so  little  to  say  now  to  her  fa- 
ther and  mother,  but  generally  concludes  with  a 
sigh  that  poor  Anna  Maria  has  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  cannot  fiud  time  for  writing.  It  is  a 
great  consolation  to  Mrs.  Travers  that  she  sees 
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Juliana  and  Edith  so  often,  and  that  Juliana  ia  he  had  from  bit  earliest  youth  selected  as  the 
ranch  more  respectful  and  affectionate  in  her  most  desirable,  hut  the  feverishness  and  restless* 
manner  towards  her  than  she  used  to  be.  George  nee*  of  spirit,  the  concentration  of  mind,  that 
has  promised,  too,  that  he  will  continue  to  live  prevent  the  exercise  of  affection,  the  free  and 
with  his  parents,  even  after  his  marriage,  an  event  natural  play  of  thought,  so  necessary  not  only  to 
that  he  expects  to  take  place  soon  after  he  de-  j  happiness,  but  to  the  full  and  healthful  develop- 
cides  which  of  the  three  girls  he  likes  best,  he  ment  of  those  fair  proportion  of  man's  moral 
shall  honor  by  his  addresses;  and  he  still  further  and  intellectual  nature,  which  appear  in  the  first 
comforts  his  mother  by  the  assurance  that  she  order  of  human  character,  were  passing  away, 
ahall  make  his  shirts,  and  continue  to  exercise  The  mists  of  ♦ambition  were  dis|ielling  as  the 
a  general  supervision  of  his  wardrobe  even  after  light  of  purer  and  loftier  truth,  than  any  which 
that  event.  J  unassisted  reason  or  worldly  wisdom  can  teach, 

ft  was  not  long  after  Arthur's  return  home,  dawned  upon  his  soul.  He  had  found  Charles' 
before  his  marriage  took  place  with  Mary  Len- 1  views  insensibly  gaining  influence  over  his  mind, 
nox,  with  her  mother's  entire  approbation.  Mrs.  I  and  recurring  to  his  recollection  with  increased 
Lennox  would  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  lo-  favor,  and  the  consistency  of  his  conduct  im- 
cate  the  young  couple  near  herself,  but  she  saw  pressed  him  with  a  conviction  that  there  must  be 
that  Arthur  looked  so  blank  at  a  distant  intima-  [truth  in  principles  which  had  such  power  in  all 
tion  of  this  wish,  that  she  resolved  heroically  to  moods  of  feeling  on  a  mind  so  unprejudiced,  so 
sacrifice  her  own  inclinations  to  the  general  strong,  so  calm,  as  thai  of  his  brother.  A 


happiness;  she  advanced  ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  rapid  and  irrevocable 
as  Mary's  marriage  portion,  and  advised  Arthur  flight  of  time  no  longer  impressed  Reginald  with 
to  invest  it  in  a  Virgiuia  farm,  as  she  knew  he  those  feelings  of  unutterable  sadness  which  have 
could  uot  be  quite  happy  any  where  but  in  Vir-  at  times  filled  every  human  hreast,  in  viewing 


ginia.  Arthur  was  truly  grateful  fortius  advice, 
which  not  only  increased  hit  affection  for  her  ten- 
fold, but  raised  his  estimation  of  her  good  seuse 
and  disinterestedness  of  character. 

Louisa  Lennox  was  married  on  the  same  day 
with  Mary,  to  a  Mr.  Charlton,  a  gentleman  w  ho 


this  mortal  existence  in  the  fragmentary  state  in 
which  it  appears,  when  faith  is  too  weak  and 
hope  too  low  to  enable  us  to  connect  it  with  that 
life,  of  which  this  is  only  the  commencement. 

Reginald  had  served  in  the  Legislature  of  his 
own  State  for  two  years,  and  was  now  a  mem- 


had  passed  bis  first  youth,  possessing  large  landed  berof  Congress,  while  he  also  maintained  a  very 


property,  of  good  family,  moderate  talents  highly 
cultivated,  very  polished  manners,  and  unexcep- 
tionably  correct  habits.  All  the  world  said  Louisa 


high  standing  for  legal  attainments  and  eloquence 
at  the  bar.  Men  turned  their  eyes  towards  him 
as  to  one  of  those  gifted  beings  who  are  destined 


had  made  an  excellent  match,  and  there  appeared  ,  by  nature  to  gain  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  their 
to  exist  between  her  bridegroom  and  herself,  just  J  fellow  men.  but  his  success,  so  far  from  elating 


reasonable  and  moderate  degree  of  attach-  |  Reginald,  seemed  only  to  increase  his  humility, 
ment  which  Mrs.  Lennox's  judgment  approved,  for  his  attainments  were  always  greatly  below 
nud  yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  said,  Mrs.  Lennox  ;  his  own  lofty  standard  of  excellence. 


looked  with  more  interest  and  pleasure  upon 
Arthur  and  Mary,  than  upon  Louisa  and  Mr. 


We  must  not  omit  to  acquaiut  our  readers 
with  the  destiny  of  Henry  Grattan  and  his  raoth- 


Charltoo,  which  was  very  unjust,  as  she  had  er.    They  had  found  in  England  a  home  of  love. 


formed  Louisa's  character  after  her  own  heart. 

Cecilia  had  refused  several  excellent  offers, 
and  Mrs.  Lennox  had  made  no  effort  to  influence 
her  on  these  occasions,  as  she  said  she  knew 
Cecilia  would  find  no  difficulty  iu  establishing 
herself  suitably,  wheuevor  she  wished  to  do  so. 
and  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  part  with  all  her 
daughters  at  once;  moreover, she  added, she  was 
not  anxious  about  her  marrying  at  all,  unless  she 
received  au  extremely  eligible  offer,  as  she  thought 
a  woman  with  good  fortune  and  well  regulated 
and  cultivated  mind,  might  marry,  or  remain  sin- 
gle, as  she  preferred,  without  sinkiug  into  iusig- 
uificance  unless  by  her  own  fault. 

Reginald  had  passed  this  interval  of  four  years 
in  a  sedulous  cultivation  of  his  rauutal  powers, 
and  a  steady  pursuit  of  those  aims  in  life  which  |ous  to  leaving  his  owu  country,  Edith  hadcradi 


of  peace  and  elegance,  well  suited  to  their  gentle 
and  sensitive  natures  and  refined  tastes.  Heury 
found,  as  Edith  had  hoped,  that  new  sources  of 
enjoyment  were  opened  to  him  in  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  society  of  men 
of  kindred  tastes  and  pursuits,  in  the  successful 
exercise  of  his  owu  powers,  and  the  gratifying 
sense  that  they  were  appreciated  by  competeut 
judges.  To  a  character  such  as  Henry's,  timid, 
sensitive,  filled  with  visions  of  ideal  beauty,  but 
wanting  in  those  self-balancing  powers  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  mind  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  public  opinion,  praise  was  necessary  to 
confirm  his  estimate  of  his  own  capabilities,  to 
convince  him  that  he  had  not  mistaken  his  own 
vocation.   It  was  fortunate  for  Henry,  that  previ- 
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cated  every  hope  that  she  could  ever  love 
otberwige  than  as  a  sister;  of  this  he  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  he  heard  with  more  < 
composure  than  he  bad  once  believed  it  possible 1 
for  bim  to  feel,  in  such  an  event,  of  Edith's  mar- 
riage with  Charles  Selden.  He  found  a  solace 
for  his  sorrow  in  that  inward  world,  which  was 
continually  displaying  to  his  search  hidden  trea- 
sures, and  the  hopeless  love  which  be  bad  once 
madly  cherished  for  Edith  gradually  assumed  a 
different  character.  She  was  always  in  bis  mem- 
ory "  a  bright  particular  star,"  but  he  thought  of 
her  now  rnther  as  the  sister  of  his  heart,  the  com- 
panion  of  his  childhood,  who  would  bear  of  hisl 
triumph  and  his  welfare,  with  genuine  sympathy 
and  delight,  than  as  the  object  of  an  almost  idol- 
atrous love.  As  the  delusions  of  passion  wore 
away,  he  saw  and  acknowledged  the  uoble  and 
generous  sincerity  of  Edith's  conduct  as  it  mer- 
ited, she  was  still  bis  standard  of  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence, but  he  was  beginning  to  acknowledge 
there  might  be  a  very  attractive  sort  of  beauty  in 
another  style,  and  a  very  loveahle  sort  of  charac- 
ter of  a  quite  different  order  from  hers,  and  his 
mother  watched  with  delight  bis  growing,  though 
yet  unacknowledged  fondness  for  the  gentle,  gol- 
den haired,  fairy-like  Lilias  Ruthven,  who  evi- 
dently looked  up  to  him  as  the  first  of  mortals. 

Edith's  heart  throbbed  with  affectionate  and 
generous  delight  when  she  received  a  volume  of 
Henry's  poems,  dedicated  to  the  sister  of  his 
childhood,  top-ether  with  a  long  letter  from  him. 
and  ono  from  Mrs.  Grattnn.  both  filled  with  gen- 
uine outpourings  of  affection  and  grateful  re- 
membrance. This  alone  would  have  convinced 
Edith  that  the  wound  of  Henry's  heart  was  rap- 
idly healing,  but  she  read  with  increased  plea- 
sure Mrs.  Grattan's  description  of  Lilias  Ruth-  j 
ven,  and  the  hope  she  expressed,  that  Henry  I 
might  yet  find  the  domestic  happiness  so  well 
suited  to  his  nature. 

But  let  ns  now  take  a  last  look  at  Sherwood, 
since  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  what  has 
befalleu  the  dramatis  persona  of  this  narrative, 
during  the  interval  of  four  years,  and  we  shall 
behold  around  that  dear  old  fireside,  not  only 
those  who  had  budded,  bloomed,  and  grown 
there,  like  fair  young  plants  by  the  water  side, 
but  other  faces  as  bright,  as  happy,  and  so  har- 
moniously and  naturally  blended  in  the  family 
group,  that  but  for  the  resemblance,  that  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  always  distinguishes  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  no  one  could  have  point- 
ed out  the  foreign  branches  that  had  been  grafted 
on  the  native  stock.  What  a  beautiful  gradation 
of  shades  in  tbe  various  stages  of  human  life, 
would  have  here  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  painter,  tbe  poet,  or  the  moralist. 
As  the  eye  glanced  upou.Mrs.  Selden  and  Mrs. 
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Mason  drawing  from  the  treasures  of  hope  and 
memory,  things  new  and  old,  as  they  conversed 
together,  occasionally  casting  looks  of  affection- 
ate pleasure  and  sympathy  on  all  around,  thoughts 
would  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  beholder 
of  the  calm  evening  of  life  falling  gradually,  tem- 
pering with  a  touching  and  serene  softness  the 
light  and  beat  of  day.  and  opening  up  tbe  founts 
of  tenderness  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  gaze 
on  its  mild  splendor,  from  the  knowledge  that 
this  softened  light  must  ere  long  fade  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  darkness.  Ah,  how  unspeakably  dear 
and  beautiful  is  the  fading  of  that  light  which  has 
shone  upon  our  paths  from  the  dawn  of  exist- 
ence, when  we  think  that  it  must  soon  recede 
and  vanish  !  But  to  those  who  weave  the  im- 
mortal flower  of  heavenly  hope  with  the  evanes- 
cent bloom  of  earth's  perishing  garlands,  tbe  sad- 
ness of  such  thoughts  is  mingled  with  lofty  and 
spiritual  aspirations,  which  purify  and  elevate 
the  heart,  and  accustom  the  mind  to  the  idea  of 
a  reunion  iu  that  home  where  there  is  no  more 
parting. 

Yet  those  who  love  not  even  a  passing  touch 
of  sadness,  may  pause  and  linger  with  delight  on 
tbe  freshness,  bloom,  vigor  and  enjoyment  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  engaged  in  va- 
rious employments.  Edith  and  Reginald,  who 
were  strongly  attracted  to  each  other  by  tbe  earn- 
estness of  their  natures,  their  lofty  and  high- 
toned  views,  and  the  commanding  force  of  their 
intellects,  were  conversing  together  in  an  under 
tone,  on  grave  things  it  is  true,  hut  with  an  ap- 
parent depth  of  interest,  which  Charles  observed 
with  silent  gratification,  whilst  engaged  himself 
in  an  auimatcd  discussion  with  Gerald  and  Mar- 
garet on  a  wide  range  of  improving  and  enter- 
taining subjects,  too  numerous  to  he  mentioned 
in  a  hasty  sketch.  Two  or  three  little  prattlers 
stood  near  Arthur,  who  somehow  attracted  tbe 
children  to  himself,  while  he  danced  aloft  an  in- 
faut  of  such  extreme  beauty,  and  so  strikingly 
like  Virginia,  that  no  one  could  have  looked  on 
them  both  without  knowing  at  once  the  relation 
that  subsisted  between  them. 

Louis  was  seated  by  Mr.  Selden  engaged  in  a 
very  sensible  discourse  on  the  rotation  of  crops, 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  attention 
wandered  more  than  once,  ns  his  eye  dwelt  with 
delight  on  Virginia  and  his  little  daughter. 

"  Go  Mary  Margaret  Edith  Sarah  Selden  hack 
to  your  mother,  and  I  vote  that  all  the  cherubs 
be  forthwith  consigned  to  the  nursery." 

"Don't  be  so  absurd,  Arthur,"  said  Virginia, 
giving  tbe  baby  a  kiss  as  she  took  it  from  his 
arms,  "  I  never  really  thought  of  such  a  name 
for  the  child." 

"Indeed!  Now,  1  understand  that  nothing 
but  the  weakness  of  Charles"  memory  prevented 
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its  receiving  all  those  appellations:  What  was  it 
named  theo  after  all  ?" 

••You  know,"  said  Virginia,  "that  Louis' 
mother  would  not  let  it  he  called  8arah  after  her. 
because  she  said  it  was  too  plain  a  name,  and 
that  mamma  and  Louis  insisted  thnt  it  should  bo 
called  Virginia  Selden,  though  1  had  so  much 
rather  it  should  have  been  oiled"— 

"'Mary  Margaret  Edith  Selden,'  confess,  and 
tell  me  too  if  you  have  not  seeu  this  baby  look 


bet  Keen  them,  closer  indeed  than  that  of 
benefits  conferred  and  received.  Will  was,  in 
truth,  a  younger  son  to  Mr.  Selden,  always  ready 
to  fulfil  and  eveu  anticipate  his  wishes,  with  that 
sort  of  genuine  heart-service,  which  showed  that 
110  crushing  sense  of  dependence,  no  idea  of  pay- 
ment for  a  debt  of  gratitude,  mingled  with  it. 

Yet  Will  never  ferKot  that  be  had  been  taken 
in  as  a  houseless,  friendless  orphan,  without  any 
claim  of  kindred,  penuiless,  untutored,  with  all 


very  much  like  every  one  you  love  in  the  world  |  his  faults  and  follies  upon  his  bead;  that  be  bad 
at  different  times;  sometimes  too  it  reminds  you  ibeen  fed,  taught,  cherished,  taken  to  the  hearts 
of  rosebuds,  violets,  the  evening  star,  Titania" —  of  all  in  this  home  of  love,  and  be  vowed  in  bis 


Virginia  smiled,  but  did  not  deny  the  charge, 
for  she  had  indeed  seen  wonders  of  beauty  and 
sweetness  in  the  blue  depths  of  those  innocent 
eyes  as  they  smiled  up  into  hers,  which  could 
not  have  been  expressed  adequately  by  words 


heart  of  hearts,  if  God  granted  him  life  and 
strength,  to  requite  the  kiudness  he  had  received 
so  far  as  iu  him  lay ;  and  his  idea  of  the  best 
mode  of  requital,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
geuerosity  of  his  own  feelings,  and  his  due  ap- 


But  hers  was  not  a  selfish  or  au  engrossing  love,  >  preciation  of  the  character  of  his  benefactors. 


even  for  this  precious  child,  in  whom  she  found 
a  new  world  of  marvels  and  delights;  she  like- 


He  resolved  to  attempt  to  become  all  they  wished 
him  to  be.    Nature  had  gifted  him  not  only  with 


wise  saw  beauties  iu  her  little  nephews  and  neiees,  taleuts,  but  with  energies,  and  be  felt  conscious 


which  even  their  parents,  and  stranger  still,  their 
grandparents  could  not  discern;  indeed,  she  eu- 
tered  so  completely  into  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  their  childish  faucies,  that  she  seemed  to  live 
over  the  blissful  days  of  her  childhood  with  those 
bright  youug  creatures  again.  Fancy  could 
scarcely  have  painted  a  fairer  image  than  that  of 


that  be  possess-' d  capabilities  of  achieving  mucb, 
and  whatever  he  won  of  wealth,  of  fame,  of 
honor,  should  be  laid  at  their  feet ;  he  would  be- 
come worthy  of  such  friends,  and  devote  his 
powers  to  those  who  had  developed  them. 

Arthur  glanced  with  a  look  of  interest  towards 
the  table  where  the  boys  sat,  and  smiled  as  bo 


Virginia,  as  her  eye  sparkled  with  rapture  at         turning  to  Margaret. 


some  gleam  of  intelligence,  or  melted  with  ten 
derness  at  the  offered  caress  of  some  of  her  little 
darlings,  or  as  she  joined  in  their  plays  with 
movements  and  attitudes  graceful  aud  unstudied 
as  their  own. 

Gustavus,  Frank,  nnd  Will  Howard  sat  to- 
gether around  a  table,  each  with  a  book  before 


"  How  I  wish  that  I  could  build  just  sncb  cas- 
tles iu  the  air  again,  as  I  know  those  boys  are 
doiug  now.  and  as  you  may  remember,  Marga- 
ret, just  seven  years  ago  I  was  rearing  myself. 
Do  you  unt  recollect  the  night  we  were  making 
wishes  for  our  future  destiny  I" 

••  Oh,  yes.  1  remember  it  well,  and  now  with 


him.  evidently  rather  for  show  thau  use,  for  their  j  the  experience  of  seven  years,  whose  wish  do 
kindling  eyes  and  eager  though  subdued  tones,  lvou  think  was  the  wisest?" 


proved  that  they  were  engaged  in  some  very 
interesting  theme  of  conversation.  They  had 
just  reached 

"the  ape  'twixt  hoy  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  *pt*ch  is  truth," 

nnd  three  fine  looking  striplings  they  were,  giving 
fair  promise  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  which  their 
friends  had  formed  of  them.  Will  Howard  was 
now  completely  identified  with  the  family  at 
Sherwood— no  word  or  look  ever  reminded  him 
that  he  was  not  one  of  themselves,  and  their  such  an  avowal,  and  Charles  listened  to  it  with 
kindness  was  repaid  by  a  depth  of  gratitude  and  evident  gratification;  he  had  long  and  closely 


Arthur  laughed.  "I  never  like  to  say  w  hat 
is  expected  of  me.  but  1  will  admit  that  lam 
more  than  reconciled  to  Charles'  choice,  which 
seven  years  ago  I  thought  it  impossible  1  ever 

should  be  ? 

Mrs.  Selden  east  a  quick,  appealing  glance  at 
her  husband,  which  he  auswered  with  a  smile,  as 
be  said — 

••Arthur's  answer  expresses  my  own  senti- 
ments so  exactly,  that  I  can  ouly  say  ditto. 
It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Selden  had  ever  made 


affection,  which  manifested  itself  in  every  other 
way  but  by  words.  Mr.  Selden  was  often  deeply 
touched  by  the  proofs  be  received  of  Will's  de- 
votion, and  he  reciprocated  his  affection  most 
warmly;  there  was  indeed  a  natural  congeniality 
in  their  dispositions,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
dilfercuce  in  their  ages,  formed  a  close  bond  of 


watched,  with  unspeakable  interest  and  thank- 
fulness, the  changes  that  bad  gradually  taken 
place  in  Mr.  Seldeo'e  opinions  and  views  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  his 
prejudice  with  regard  to  his  sacred  calling  had 
been  so  far  overcome. 
Charles  iovoluutarily  extended  his  hand  to  his 
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father,  as  if  in  thankfulness  for  this  aMuraoce  of 
bis  approbation. 

Mr.  Seldon  grasped  it  cordially  as  he  replied, 
"ft  is  hard  to  conquer  prejudice,  my  son,  but 
time  and  you  have  vanquished  it  at  last.  I  am 
wefl  satisfied  with  all  my  children,  I  will  not  say 
and  my  children-in-law,for  I  look  upon  them  all 
as  my  own  children,  and  with  my  grand  children 
too,  and  can  safely  leave  you  all  now,  but  my 
youngest  boy  Will,  to  your  own  desires.  I  have 
bat  one  more  command  to  give  to  any  of  the 
others,  and  that  is  to  Reginald,  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  good  wife,  before  the  return  of  this 
anniversary." 

Reginald  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said — 
"You  will,  I  am  sure,  sir,  absolve  me  from  that 
aecessity.  as  you  belong  to  the  old  school  and 
tbink  love  necessary  to  marriage,  when  you  con- 
sider the  impossibility  of  my  falling  in  love;  my 
bead  is  so  full  of  other  matters  at  present,  and 
my  heart  is  not  likely  to  be  blighted  for  want  of 
objects  on  which  to  lavish  my  affection."  He 
added,  with  a  bright  smile,  as  he  looked  around 
on  the  happy  circle,  hound  together  in  the  ties  of 
family  love,  ••  Remember  too,  what  Bacon  says 
oo  the  superiority  of  single  over  married  men  in 
mauy  very  important  respects,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  existence  in  every  community." 

Poh,  poh.  I  care  not  a  fig  what  Bacon  says, 
common  sense  and  experience  say  that  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-uiue  times  in  a  thousand,  an  old 
bachelor's  life  is  a  forlorn,  miserable  sort  of  exis- 
tence. You  do  not  fear  its  idle  desolation  now, 
that  the  halls  of  old  Sherwood  are  filled  with 
smiling,  happy  faces,  and  every  eye  looks  kindly 
on  you,  and  every  heart  sympathises  in  your  feel- 
ings, but  all  earthly  things  must  end,  my  son.  this 
happy  circle  must  be  dispersed,  and  the  day  will 
come  when  you  will  want  a  cheerful  home,  and 
fireside  of  your  own." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  which 
struck  sadly  on  the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  more 
so,  because  Mr.  Selden  scarcely  ever  made  allu- 
sions of  this  nature,  and  Reginald  said,  "Nay,  if 
you  talk  so  seriously  about  the  matter,  father,  I 
must  commission  Edith  to  find  some  one  as 
nearly  resembling  herself  as  possible,  and  then, 
perhaps,  if  the  lady  can  be  found  without  too 
much  trouble,  I  may  submit  to  become  a  Bene- 
dict. But  Arthur,  to  return  to  tbo  subject  of  our 
wishes  seven  years  ago,  we  have  accomplished 
bet  a  small  part  of  the  destinies  we  wished  to 
fulfil." 

••Of  course,  as  yours  was  so  lofty  and  unat- 
tainable, you  could  only  be  oxpected  to  shadow  it  i 
forth,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishing  as ' 
much  of  it  as  was  reasonable.     As  for  my  fail- 
ure, Mary  must  be  responsible,  she  has  spoiled 
one  of  the  most  daring  navigators,  one  of  the  most 


adventurous  travellers  thai  ever  existed,  and  now 
has  the  presumption  to  endeavor  to  persuade  me 
that  I  am  happier  than  I  could  be  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  or  sniling  in  unknown  latitudes,  and 
planting  my  foot  where  men  never  trod  before. 
But  I  have  quietly  submitted  to  my  destiny  of 
plowing,  sowing,  mowing,  and  performing  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  all  the  duties  of  a  father 
of  a  family.  Yet  yours,  Virginia,  was  eveu  a 
sadder  falling  off  than  mine ;  instead  of  the  beau- 
tiful island  shut  out  from  the  cold  world  with 
none  but  the  loved  and  lovely,  where  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage  and  melodious  notes  should 
hover  on  every  spray,  and  flowers  of  marvellous 
beauty  and  fragrance  should  spring  up  beneath 
one's  feet,  change  the  scene,  and  behold  you 
now,  married  to  a  mau  who  has  not  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  hero,  even  of  the 
most  indifferent  romance,  •whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks,' and  you  playmate-general  to  all  the  babies 
in  the  family,  yet  presuming  occasionally  to  have 
an  opinion  of  your  owu  on  the  subject  of  teeth- 
ing, some  ideas  on  puddings,  some  knowledge  of 
the  newest  and  most  approved  manner  of  making 
shirts.  What  a  change  from  the  Virginia  of 
seven  years  ago,  dreaming  sweet  dreams  over 
'The  Tempest,'  to  the  Virginia  of  to-night, 
deeply  engaged  in  making  some  useful  little  gar- 
ment." 

"Seven  years  have  not  improved  you,  Ar- 
thur," said  Virginia  with  a  smile,  "and  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  very  fond  of  being  teased 
even  now,  though  I  have  improved  so  much  in 
wisdom;  but  I  have  finished  Charlie's  frock, 
isn't  it  pretty,  mamma,  nnd  made  almost  as 
neatly  as  Margaret  herself  could  have  doue  it  ? 

Mrs.  Selden  uodded  assent  with  a  smile  as  she 
examined  the  work. 

u  And  Mary  I  suppose  is  returning  the  kind 
office,  and  making  that  cap  for  the  fair,  petite 
Virginia,  for  it  is  much  too  pretty  for  our  Charlie. 
I  think  no  one  but  Virginia  bas  ever  said  any 
thiug  more  in  commendation  of  bis  beauty,  than 
that  he  was  a  fiue  looking  boy,  which  generally 
me  a  us  a  healthy,  ugly  little  fellow." 

Mary  smiled,  "You  cauuot  touch  me  there, 
for  I  am  not  at  all  sensitive  on  that  subject,  as  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Charlie  will  be  as  handsome 
as  his  father.  But  if  you  can  stop  talking  uon- 
sensn  for  awhile,  I  \\\\\  beg  Margaret  to  sing  us 
some  sweet  old  soug.  I  really  should  liko  to  in- 
dulge a  little  sentiment,  sometimes,  if  you  would 
allow  mo." 

The  request  was  warmly  seconded  by  several 
voices,  and  all  was  bushed  ns  the  sweet,  clear, 
rich  notes  of  Margaret's  voice  filled  the  room 
with  melody.  No  foreign  singer,  aided  by  all 
the  accompaniments  of  art,  and  toe  adventitious 
circumstances  of  splendor  can  so  touch  tho  iu- 
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most  chords  of  the  heart,  as  those  old,  familiar 
airs  such  as  Gramachree.  whose  very  origin  can- 
not he  traced,  but  which  will  live  while  man  has 
an  ear  to  hear,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  sung  too  by  one 
of  our  own  loved  friends,  who  has  a  voice  to  give 
full  expression  to  their  sweetness,  aud  the  charm 
heightened  by  bearing  such  strains  surrounded 
by  those  who  are  dear  to  us.  What  a  sweet, 
what  a  spiritual  bond  of  union  does  that  music 
form,  when  the  heart  and  voice  unite  to  give  ex- 
pression to  feeliugs  too  deep  and  subtle  for  words, 
aud  yet  with  this  sweetness,  sadness  is  strangely 
mingled,  and  there  were  tears  in  many  eyes,  and 
in  every  heart,  as  they  listened  to  Margaret's 
glorious  voice,  for  the  thought  rose  to  each  mind, 
that  these  pleasant  days  must  pass  away,  these 
bright  links  be  broken  on  earth,  but  with  this 
thought  blended  the  belief  that  true  love  can 
never  die,  and  the  hope  that  as  each  dear  form 
was  removed  from  earth,  their  spirits  would  pass 
to  a  better  land,  and  all  again  be  gathered  to- 
gether as  a  family  there! 

Farewell  to  thy  pleasant  shades,  and  happy 
walls.  Old  Sherwood  !  It  is  well  for  the  last 
look  to  rest  on  a  cherished  spot,  when  the  light 


IV. 

A  bird  thnt  sweetly  siaireth  near, 
Our  lattice-pane  in  noominp  light— 
Pouring  her  fresh  noica,  wild  and  clear, 
Flies  to  her  nest,  when  falls  the  night— 
An  innocent  joy  seems  passed  away — 
We  miss  the  bird,  we  mourn  the  lay. 


V. 

May  roay  Eros  gently  flit, 
'Round  thy  bright  pathway  to  ita  goal, 
And  household  hope*  and  grace*  net 
Beside  thy  hearth  und  in  thy  soul — 
Till  from  eartk'g  love,  faith,  ties  released — 
Thou  stand's!  by  the  Gbjut  Hioh 


Scenes  beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  "THE  PRAIRIE." 
BT  A  CAPTAIN  OT  D.  8.  DRAGOONS. 


Oh  reader!  "gentle"  or  not, — I  care  not  a 
whit,— so  you  are  houest— I  will  tell  you  a  Be- 
falls on  it  brightly,  when  glad  eyes  are  beaming  >  cret.    I  write  not  to  be  read,  aud  I  swear  never 


there,  and  sweet  voices  are  heard  in  its  halls 
We,  "poor  sons  of  a  day,"  can  a»k  no  more  than 
this,  for  the  days  of  darkuess  must  extinguish  all 
earthly  brightness,  but  we  may  take  comfort  aud 
courage  by  gazing  beyond  these  vanishing  sceuos 
through  goldeu  vistas  into  Heaven." 

pa**** 


TO 


I  passed  within  the  sacred  place, 
Where  thou  did'st  stand— a  bride — 
And  meekly  bend  thy  maiden  face 
By  thy  Beloved'*  side. 
Whose  holiest  faith  is  pledged  thine 
Till  Life  departs  and  Lore  haUi  flown. 

II. 

The  soft  veil,  fluttering  o'er  thy  breast, 
Each  tremulous  (one  that  lell — 
Thy  white  hand  faltering  on  its  rest, 
All  seemed  to  speak— farewell,— 
Farewell  to  some,  whose  Miiilos  and  tears, 
Mingled  with  thine  through  by-gone  years. 

III. 

Thou  goest  to  grace  another's  hearth— 
Thou  goest  to  charm  another's  heart — 
And  like  all  friend^hlpti  formed  on  earth, 
Who  met  in  bliss,  iu  psin  must  part, 
Yet  it  seems  sad  to  lose  the  flowers, 
Whose  iuceme  filled  our  happiest  I 


even  to  transcribe  for  your  beuefit  utiles^  1  change 
my  mind.  All  I  want  is  a  good  listener;  I 
want  to  converse  with  you;  aud  if  you  are  ab- 
solutely dumb,  why  I  will  sometimes  auswerfor 

you. 

Hundreds  go  and  come  at  my  word;  none  are 
ray  "equals,"  so  none  are  my  social  friends.  I 
have  much  to  do;  very  much; — if  I  nod  at  my 
post,  some  oue,  or  some  iuterest  suffers, — never- 
theless, the  race  of  hermits  is  extinct,  and  man 
requires  companionship;  there  are som 
uuoccupied,  sometimes  even  hours,  and  you 
be  my  Imaginary  Frieud,  and  1  will  talk  to  you. 

How  dreary  must  be  a  great  Commodore, 
Alone  in  the  cabin  of  a  seventy -four. 

Be  not  alarmed !  I  make  a  rhyme  but  once 
a  year;  the  idea  came  in  that  shape,  aud  you 
must  take  it  as  it  comes. 

Ob,  wide  and  flat,— shall  I  aay  "stale  and 
unprt>6 table" — prairies  !  I  have  traveraed  thy 
loveliest  and  thy  most  desolate  wilds  for  three 
lustres ;  aud  I  am  not  weary  of  you,  but  of  the 
terribly  monotonous  jingle  or  the  rusty  accoutre- 
ments of  Mars  !  Here  Venus  never  smilee;  nor 
Bacchus  grins;  nor  beams  tbe  intelligence  of 
Mercury.    Ob  gentle  Herald  that  I  could  fly 

with  thee  !  Well !— a  pretty  salamaguodi  I 

shall  have  of  it!  Amid  my  flights— they  shall 
be  our  chit-chat,  not  "light  reading" — I  shall 
often  be  sober,  serious,  if  uot  sublime.  We  will 
talk  on  all  subjects,  from  (be  shape  of  a  horse-shoe 
to  that  of  the  slipper  of  tbe  last  favorite— say  the 
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'divine  Fanny,"  from  great  battles,  or  Napier's 
splendid  picture*  of  sucb,  down  to  the  ohecureat 
point  of  the  squad  drill — from  buffalo  bulls  to  elfin 


'•  So,"  said  be,  "  so  there  is  not  a  bandit  on  the 
road  ;  wo  are  going  for  nothing, — to  wait  on 
these  ragged-rascal  greasers.  It  will  ruin  the 
regiment !  there  has  been  expense  enough  for 
tho  trip  already  to  break  it  dowo.  I  had  rather 
be  in  the  infantry."  At  that  moment  I  was  in  a 
small  prairie  "Island,"  "reposing  from  ibe  noon- 
tide sultriness,"  reclining  in  that  choice  part  of 
the  shadow  of  a  fine  oak  that  the  boll  casts;  bad 
beeo  reading  about  the  hot  red  rays  of  the  sun 
uot  being  reflected  by  tbe  moon ; — gazing  list- 
lessly through  the  gently  rustling  leaves  into  tbe 
sparkling  depths  of  ether,  and  wondering  why 
the  8uu  himself  could  not  dispense  with  some  of 
these  same  red  rays  iu  sucb  very  hot  weather. 
"Suffering  for  country"  thus  iu  the  easiest  pos- 
sible attitude,  1  could  not  grow  weary ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  talking,  then,  was  beating ;  so  I  only 
thought.  "Friend,"  thought  I,  "to  obey  orders 
is  duty ;  and  it  is  honorable  to  do  duty.  I  would 
not  uudcrtake  to  think  for  my  superiors,  ir  it  dis- 
tressed me  so  much.  Doubtless  there  is  expense, 
and  if  you,  and  some  others  bad  your  way, 
you  would  try  the  experiment  of  feeding  the 
regiment  on  a  straw  a  day  and  gazing  compla- 
ceutly  on  the  skeleton.  I  doubt  not  you  would  ex- 
pect praise  or  promotion  for  your  services.  I 
can  even  imagine  you  addressing  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people  (who  alt  eat  meat  three  times  a 
day)  as  follows :  4  Behold  how  faithful  a  servaut 
am  I;  how  much  expense  I  have  spared  in  this 
terrible  regiment  of  dragoons  !'  And  the  'Sov- 
ereigns' would  growl  out,  '  You  had  plenty  of 
money ;  why  did  you  spare  anything  to  make  them 
fat  and  efficient;  we  it  ant  to  be  well  served;  if 
we  bad  noticed  at  all  we  would  have  had  several 
more  regiments.'" 

Oh!  ye  hypocrites, — demagogues, — whoswal. 
low  a  million  squandered  on  a  fraudulent  con- 
tract, or  an  Eastern  palace,  and  strain  at  a  cent 
for  the  protection  and  peace  of  tbe  simple  border 


I  received  a  letter  from  the  old  General,  who 
said  "if  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  you  should 
find  rough  and  perilous  work,  the  meritorious 
services  of  your  officers  and  your  meu,  and  your- 
self, shall  be  affectionately  remembered  by  every 
true  hearted  soldier  and  statesman  of  our  coun- 
try; and  more  especially  of  those  great  and 
growing  States  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  more  especially  by  your  General  and  friend." 
I  read  this  to  another: — "Meritorious  services" 
said  he,  "to  toy  after  these  negro  Mexicans,  what 
falsehood,  what  folly  !"  I  was  struck  all  aback. 
u  Have  you  no  merit  in  doing  your  duly!"  '  No, 


none!"  Ob  Truth!  thought  I,  bow  often  wilt 
thou  forsake  the  mighty,  and  chase  companion- 
ship with  folly  !  Surely  a  man  will  seldom  esti- 
mate hi*  own  value  too  low. 

Where  were  we  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  pre- 
cious friend,  we  should  talk  "de  omnibus  rebus  et 
qui  b  us  dam  aliis."  Do  not  be  frightened  at  the 
latinity  (I  hope  it  is  right).  I  seldom  offend  in 
that  way.— 1  am  like  the  "  General"  in  this,  and 
was  never  very  deep  beyond  Cesar.  "  Gene- 
ral," said  he,  "  you  forgot  tbe  Latin  ;"  tbe  Gene- 
ral took  off  his  bat,  made  another  bow  to  the  mul- 
titude, "  E  pluribus  uuura,  sine  qua  non,"— 
"that  will  do,  General," — so  much  for  Major 
Dowuing.  "  Beyond  Cesar !"  What  a  sin- 
gular school-boy  phrase  for  a  soldier!  I  took 
Caesar  for  my  model  in  dealing  with  savages — 
seriously,  he  was  the  greatest  warrior  that  ever 
lived — up  to  the  period  when  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton is  reported  to  have  said,  "tbe  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived  was  Julius  Cesar."  "Where 
were  we  ?"  "  Where  are  we  ?  We  are  on  a 
pretty  bill  uear  the  spring  and  grove  of  a  name- 
less tributary  which  meanders  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  tbe  Kansas  river; — a  hundred  miles  from 
auy  place ;  and  it  is  in  the  dog  days  of  1843,  and 
there  have  been  three  of  the  hottest  I  have 
felt ;  the  unusually  light  breeze  has  been  rij 
behind,  and  ouly  felt  in  bringing  with  us 
dust.  "Dog  days."  Oh  Sirius,  tbou  brightest 
aud  nearest  sun ; — tbe  centre, — it  may  be  of 
many  a  more  happy  planet,  "  moro  social  and 
bright"  than  this; — how,  bright  star,  didst  thou 
get  thy  name  ? 

Talking  of  the  Dog  Star,  on  the  Santa  Fe 
road,  reminds  me  of  a  general,  who,  a  longer 
time  ago  than  I  would  care  to  tell  a  lady, sent  an 
express  out  to  a  command  here,  that  I  belonged 
to;  and  when  an  old  woman  at  Leavenworth  re- 
monstrated at  the  danger,  (the  man  was  killed) 
replied:  "No!  every  Indian  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  tremble  at  my 
name."  On  hearing  this  I  made  the  following 
impromptu  (the  ouly  one  in  my  life) : 

Immortal  man,  brave  General  ■ 
The  dark'ling  dog-star  at  thy  birth 
And  comet  glowed — portents  of  fame 
Gave  warning  that  thy  awful  name. 
Uttered  in  wrath  in  valley,  plain 
In  echo  should  the  mountains  gain, 
To  teach  each  man  of  Indian  race 
>  river  bank  to  mount 
To  Trxmblk. 


Tbe  idea  of  publishing  a  book  is  terrible ;  no 
military  reputation  could  stand  it ;  we,  who  of 
all  thing*  seek  distinction,  should  be  most  care- 
ful how  we  mingle  with  the  vulgar  herd  of — 
book  makers !  But  if  some  kind  friend  should 
ever  introduce  thus  my  uuameuded  scribbliugs  to 
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tbc  world,  I  warn  him  not  to  trust  the 01  only  to  I 
letter  press ;  let  one  art  help  out  another ;  not  one 
one  in  a  thousand  can  venture  in  the  guise  of  the 
"cheap  literature"  of  the  day;  unless  indeed,  it 
be  a  oewspaperentra  (subscribed  for  in  advance). 
There  is  virtue  in  fsir  wide  margins,  and  picto- 
rial embellishment.  Truly  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ten  has  become  a  rank  Democracy;  in  the  olden 
time  when  literature  was  more  exclusive,  none 
wrote  who  felt  not  the  call,  and  the  inspiration 
strong  upon  tbem,  aud  whatever  is  very  difficult, 
and  rouses  the  energies  to  accomplish  it  is  better 
done.  Compare  Eastern  agriculture  with  that 
of  the  Great  Valley  !  Compare  the  flower  gar- 
dens of  Nashville  (city  of  elegance  ami  hospital* 
hy !)  which  is  built  00  a  rock,  with  those  of  any 
city  on  a  rock  soil ! 

Imaginary  Friend.  But  you  were  talking  of 
bonks." 

'•True,  but  1  have  none— Macaulay's  Miscel- 
lanies, Stevens'  new  book,  pshaw!  even  my 
Manual,  Napier,  were  forgotten  and  left;  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  one;  that  is,  fill  up  with  our 
conversations  this  blank  bound  *  book.'  " 

After  all,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  publish  Ir- 
ving in  the  cheap  form,  in  the  browu  paper  style, 
(won't  the  time  come  when  a  salesman  will  wrap 
op  a  parcel— say  a  pound  of  tea — in  a  new  novel, 
thrown  into  the  bargain  ?)  They  have  spared 
Irving,  bis  writings,  flowing  through  broad  mar- 
gins of  letter  press ;  to  what  can  we  compare 
tbem,  but  to  a  crystal  streamlet  purling  through 
flowery  savannahs  and  sweet  shady  groves;  and 
anon  delving  into  cave-like  clefts. — romantic  re- 
cesses, where,  of  old,  the  fairies  sought  shelter 
from  the  glare  of  day.  "And  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  Bay  presented  a  polished  mirror  in 
which  Nature  saw  herself  and  smiled."  Were  I 
an  eastern  monarch, — who  had  stuffed  the  months 
of  poets  with  sugar  and  gold — bow  could  I  have 
rewarded  such  a  writer  ? 

Could  all  the  private  wealth  of  England,— 
could  all  the  hands  of  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter multiply  the  "  Last  of  the  Barons,"  for  in- 
stance as  in  the  days  of  the  polished  and  literary 
Greeks,— in  manuscript — to  equal  one  week's 
supply!  Published  in  London — and  in  two 
mouths  a  wanderer  in  the  Rocky  Mountaius  will 
pass  the  sultry  noon,  poring  over  its  pages!  Ob ! 
Steam ! — 

Imaginary  Friend — "  Let  us  take  a  walk." 
With  all  my  heart." 

Behold !  the  prairie,  which  late  I  saw  in  its 
fresh  and  budding,  yet  immature,  beauties,  ban 
now  put  on  a  golden  garniture ;  and  its  green 
velvet  is  decked  as  with  precious  stones;  the 
fair  rose,— like  virgin  blushes— has  faded  from 
its  cheek,  but  here  are  its  pink  apples,  that  look 
like  the  cherry  lips  of  beauty.    Look  at  these 


magnetic  weeds  ;  from  their  young  green  leaves 
have  sprung  stout  stalks  as  high  as  your  head; 
and  they  have  put  forth  other  leaves  which  point, 
or  edge,  more  truly  to  the  poles  than  the  first; 
they  have  a  yellow  flower.  See  these  beautiful 
red  blossoms — but  here  is  the  queen  of  flowers ! 
a  sensitive  plant,  its  leaven  are  as  beautiful  as 
diminutive;  and  its  tall  stem  is  full  of  sweet 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  yellow;  it  is  the 
type  of  modest  Beauty !  even  its  slender,  smooth, 
transluceut  stem  is  pretty. 

Imaginary  Friend.— What  is  this,  so  tike  the 
locust,  but  which  seems  a  hush  or  shrub  ? 

" — I  am  conviuced  that  it  is  the  Mezquite ; 
which  is  not  known  to  exist  in  our  prairies;  their 
frequenters  have  no  namo  for  it  that  I  have 
heard,  except  perhaps,  "bastard  locust."  Here 
is  the  milkweed,  with  its  small  white  blossom  ; — 
and  here  the  "  red -root ;"  it  makes  a  good  tea; 
soldiers  all  over  tho  far  west  know  and  use  it- 
Yonder  the  prairie  is  golden  with  tall  but  minia- 
ture sun-flowers — how  rough  the  dark  green 
leaves;  turpentine  is  oozing  from  them,  and 
from  the  stalk  ;  the  polar  plant  is  full  of  it  too — 
it  may  bo  a  species.  At  tho  joint  hero,  you  see  a 
collection  apparently  of  white  spots,  remove  it, 
and  there  is  au  embryo  fly  ; — yes!  the  true,  trou- 
blesome horsefly;  look,  it  is  no  longer  an  egg, 
but  the  little  wretch  has  motion.  Whence  this 
moisture,  and  its  mysterious  continuance  fordays 
in  the  hot  sun  ?  Was  the  plant  puuetured  that 
it  might  flow  out  for  the  protection  of  the  egg  ? 
This  turpentine  seems  necessary  to  produce 
horseflies ;  the  triangular  lookiug  earfly  is  hatched 
on  young  pines. 

"  Botauy — like  all  knowledge  ennobling,  what 
a  treasure  were  it  here!  But  how  many  are 
there  who  peuetrate  the  pedantic  surface?  I 
care  not  for  a  little  more  or  less.  I  know  that 
'male  and  female  created  He'  also  the  flowers  and 
plants;  and  I  have  seen  some  admirable  hybrids. 
Ah !  if  I  could  go  forth  with  Zanoni,  aud  could 
penetrate  the  hidden  virtues  and  the  vital  mys- 
teries of  a  single  square  foot  of  the  boundless 
waste  around,  then  could  I  rejoice  above  all  other 
men !" 

Imaginary  Friend. — "You  are  wandering 
agaiu !  What  could  have  caused  that  strange  cir- 
cle in  the  grass  there  ? — it  is  forty  feet  across,  aud 
sure  enough  it  is  of  the  rank  sun-flower." 

•*  Why,  my  friend,  if  you  were  imaginative  yon 
could  people  it  with  the  fairies  which  have  been 
frightened  from  the  old  continent  by  tbe  cliuk  of 
gold,  and  have  here  fouud  refuge — pretty  far  too 
from  tbe  sound  of  dollars. 

Imaginary  Friend.—  Rut  seriously— it  cannot 
be  accident;  in  fact  there  are  many  of  them; 
could  they  have  been  caused  by  the  circular 
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i !    The  desert  here  is  scarce 
a  refuge  for  tbem." 

*»  True!— you  remind  me  though  how  one  might 
have  been  caused  if  that  weed  is  fond  of  Indian- 
trod  ground.  When  the  Cholera,  girding  the 
unhappy  earth,  reached  Council  Bluffs,  a  friend 
of  mine  was  there  and  some  Indians  whom  he 
knew; — Big  Elk  the  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Oroahaws,  and  his  party  fled  from  the  bouses, 
where  they  saw  it,  to  their  native  prairies,  aud 
fell  upon  this  plan  to  puzzle  the  fiend,  to  throw 
him  off  their  trail.  They  trotted  around  a  circle 
of  about  this  sue,  uttering  songs  and  incanta- 
tions, until  they  wore  a  path ;  then,  as  agreed, 
oue  flew  ofl'with  a  wide  leap  in  a  tangent  aud  with 
steps  as  "  few  and  far  between"  as  possible  dis- 
appeared ;  soon  after  another  at  a  different  point 
made  bis  eccentric  exit;  and  so  another  and 
another— all — the  brave  and  sagacious  Chief,  the 
last  fled  howling  over  the  far  bill  tops — the  pes- 
tilence fiend  was  baffled  and  never  found  their 
trail." 

Imaginary  Friend. — "  But  was  I  right?  Are 
these  supposed  to  be  memorials  of  the  poor  In- 
dians?" 

"No ;— of  their  friends,  the  buffalo ;  when  the 
wolves  audacious  from  famine,  threaten  the 
calves,  their  mothers  huddle  them,  and  circle 
round  on  the  defensive;  and  thus  stirring  up  the 
ground  with  tbeir  hoofs,  excite  the  growth  of 
particular  weeds;  of  this  there  is  little  doubt. 
So  much  for  travelling  for  knowledge  ! 

"  But  I  am  sure  here  is  buffulo  grass ! — it  is  in- 
deed ;— quite  a  patch  of  it ;— but  close  to  the 
road  where  it  may  be  trodden:  which  seems  a 
condition,  I  mean  a  proviso  of  its  growth.  I 
thought  there  was  none  so  far  to  the  East; — but 
look  into  my  4  journal'  for  that  subject;  which 
1  fear  you  may  find  more  interesting  than  my 
conversation.  The  dew  is  falling  fast — let  us 
eat  some  of  these  fine  plumbs;  and  so, — good 
nigbt! 


SOME  RHYMES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

BT  R.  B.  H. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  die  world,"  said 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  towards  the  close  of  life,  '*  but  to  my- 
self I  seem  to  bare  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding 
a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  while 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovere 

"  We  are  but  buds  of  Life"— we  hava  not  blown 
Into  the  great  Eternal  blossoms  yet. 
The  germ  immortal  in  our  bosoms  sown 
Has  on  it,  still,  the  seal  unbroken  set. 

So  lightly  poised  upon  oar  little  Earth, 
Itself  an  atom  in  the  realms  of  space. 
A  point  oflight,  which  never  since  its  birth, 
Has  reached  unto  the  Centre's  distant  place. 


And  stauding  thus— ire  dare  to  feel  exalted! 
And  cry  out  we  are  great,  and  grand,  and  tree, 
Tbat  this  one  into  mystery  has  vaulted, 
ue— what  a  mighty  man  is  he! 


Oh — knowledge,  fettered  by  mortality, 

Still  clinging  to  its  little  curling  ball, 

And  onward  rolling  to  Eternity, 

Shall  reach  his  limit,  and  shall  downward  1*11. 


Thus— so  far  shalt  thou 
And  learn  all  it  is  good  for  thee  to  know, 
Traverse  with  feeble  glass,  thy  little  spun, 
And  so  far  up,  and  so  far  downward  go. 


TO  PORTHOS. 


M  Too  heavy !"  Porthos  were  thy  latest  < 
At  Lomaria  when  Aratnis  tore 
His  jewel'd  fingers  on  the  rock  which  bore 
Thy  form  to  earth ;  no  chronicle  affords 
Thy  like  O  Porthos !    Mighty,  gentle,  kind, 

A  child's  soft  heart  locked  in  a  mighty  form, 
With  thews  such  as,  aforetime,  braved  the  storm 
Of  Jove's  great  wrath ;  and  when  the  hand  co 
With  trembling  traces  on  the  rustling  page — 
To  death  thy  memory  ;  and  allowed  to  sleep 
The  giant  heart  beside  the  giant  deep 
Where  lay  the  sunshine,  or  awoke  the  rage 
Of  storms  ;  Dumas  (1  know  well  what  I  say) 
Retired  in  tears  to  Villcrs  Cottcrct! 


All  knowledge  faileth,  and  all  power  is 
Still  sure  and  true.  Creation's  laws  go  on. 
And  even  now— the  scientific  brain 
Cannot  unravel  why  we  all  were  born. 

The  solemn  orb  suspended  amid  space. 
The  Comet  wheeling  swiftly  through  the  skies 
Has  each,  like  us,  its  own  appointed  place, 
And  all  our  boasted  knowledge  still 

Instinctive  spirit  claims  affinity 
With  him  who  all  these  wonders 
And  Earth,  all  burdened  with  mortality 
Obeys  him— ?o  the  greatest  sun  that  rolls. 

The  bubble  bursting  as  it  gaily  sails, 
The  gorgeous  west,  the  harbinger  of  night, 
The  Intellectual  brightness,  ere  it  pales. 
Are  lessons  plain,  if  we  but  read  them  right. 

Our  spirits  yearning  for  the  Father  hind. 

Here  pining  for  their  dim  remembered  Home, 

Shall  all  be  gathered  in  the  mighty  band. 

And  mount  up  Heaveuward  when  the  voice  says  Come! 

Mag.  1851. 
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DOMESTIC  TOURISM.* 


For  years  past,  annually  on  the  increase  with 
the  improved  facilities  of  locomotion,  setting  iu 

about  the  middle  of  the  leafy  month  of  June  and  j  had  oottheu  erected  her  booths,  along 
reaching  its  flood  in  the  dog-days,  there  has  street  of  the  village,  nor  imposed  ber  laws 


quiet  woods,  nor  had  the  cockneys 
the  trout  of  Saratoga  Lake.  No  internecine 
struggles  for  supremacy  in  Japoniea-dotn.  between 
the  Browns  and  Smiths  and  Joneses,  bad  ever 
interrupted  the  gaieties  of  the 


flowed  northward  a  continuous  stream  of  travel 
from  tbe  sunny  region  of  the  cotton-plant  and 
the  sugar-cane.  This  stream  is  swollen,  at  va- 
rious points,  as  are  the  natural  rivers  of  tbe  conn- 


the  internal  economy  of  the  hotel.  At  that 
the  Southern  gentleman  might  take  with  him  bis 
dark  body-servant  Sam.  without  fear  of  having 
him  stolen  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  North, 


servative.  looking  back  to  this  happy  period  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 


try,  by  tributary  rills  and  accidental  accessions,  land  Caesar,  tbe  carriage-driver,  might  handle  bia 
though  it  sometimes  reverses  the  order  of  nature  .  ribbons  unassailed  by  any  pious  attempts  to  de- 
in  this — that  it  goes  up  to  the  mountains,  while  j  throne  him  from  his  eialted  station.  Tbe  con- 
the  torrents  of  the  Pluvii  Hyadts  descend  al- 
ways to  tbe  sea.  Planters,  with  their  families, 
flying  from  the  malaria  of  their  lowland  estates 
to  the  breezy  hillsides  of  a  cooler  latitude— pro- 
fessional men  snatching  a  brief  respite  from  their 
toilsome  duties — merchants  in  quest  of  tbeir  reg- 
ular supplies  from  the  great  cities — college  boys 
larking  in  vacation— such  are  the  classes,  yet  all 
wearing  a  generic  resemblance  as  Southerners, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  this  tide  of  travel.  The 
fairer  portion  of  the  throng— those  dark  eyed 
daughters  of  a  generous  clime  whom  we  used  to 
to  see  for  a  moment,  in  transitu,  as  they  parsed 
onward  to  Saratoga  or  the  White  Hills  of  New 
Hampshire, — we  may  well  represent  as  the 
gleaming  sparkles  that  dauce  upon  the  crest  of 
the  wave. 

Time  was  when  tbis  yearly  migration,  00  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  tbe  seokers  of  pleasure 
at  tbe  watering  places,  was  done,  for  tbe  most 
part,  in  private  vehicles.  We  can  recollect  the 
day,  perfectly  well,  when  the  proprietor  of  Con- 
gress  Hall  strained  his  eyes  wistfully  at  evening 
down  the  long  vista  of  the  Albany  Road  for  the 
four-in-hand  turn-out  of  the  Carolina  gentleman, 
•ud  when  the  rumbling  of  tbe^wheels  of^ooe  of 


will  perhaps  say,  in  the  1 
trmjvriM  ocli,  that  the  old  time ' 
better. 

But  nous  avons  change  tout  ctla.  We  man- 
age these  things,  in  some  respects,  much  more 
sensibly  than  our  fathers.  The  private  travel- 
ling carriage,  at  least  beyond  the  line  of  Mason 
and  Dixon,  has  bad  its  day.  Tbe  very  expres- 
sion of  "slow  coach"  has  become  aphoristic,  and 
we  uow  whirl  along  after  a  steam  engine  which 
puffs  its  smoke  into  the  most  sacred  haunts  of 
muse  and  dryad,  having  for  our  fellow -passen- 
gers five  hundred  people  "of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions/'  With  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  rail 
into  tbe  non-slaveholding  States,  have  also  been 
brought  forward  more  enlarged  views  of  tbe 
rights  of  man.  by  reason  of  which  the  old  family 
servants  of  tbe  South  are  invariably  stolen  should 
the  Southern  gentleman  be  imprudent  euough  10 
take  tbem  along,  so  that  they  must  be  left  at  borne 
if  a  Northern  watering-place  is  the  point  of  des- 
tination. This  little  drawback  upon  the  comfort 
of  Southern  families  travelling  in  tbe  Northern 
Stales,  together  w  ith  (lie  chance  of  getting  a  seat 
of  these  equipages  created  a  sensation' through  I  in  the  car,  for  your  wife  or  your  daughter,  next 
every  corridor  of  the  building.  Tho  whistle  of,  to  a  runaway  negro,  and  the  certainty  of  inault 
the  locomotive  had  not  yet  been  beard  amid  those 

*\.  The  Mineral  Springs  or  Virginia  :    With  re- 
marks on  their  Uu,  the  Diseases  to  tphirh  they  are  appli- 
cable, and  in  which  they  are  Contra- Indicated.  Accooi- '  long-neglected  charms  of  their  owu  upland  sec- 
paoied  by  a  Map  of  Routes  and  Distances.   A  uew  work,  tjon,  the  music  of  its  waterfalls,  the  wild  magoi- 


from  abolition  agitators  has,  in  a  great  1 
checked  tbe  Southern  travel  in  that  direction, 
and  turned  the  attention  of  our  people  to  the 
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licence  of  its  sierras,  and  the  unequalled  virtues 
of  its  perennial  springs.  There  seems  to  be  • 
growing  determination  to  encourage  domestic 
see  aery  and  to  bestow  patronage  upon  home 
mountain  atmospheres.  In  ourjudgment,  this  is 
eminently  wise,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
briefly  our  reasons  for  this  opinion.  If  these  rea- 
sons should,  now  and  then,  bedashed  with  rhyme, 
if  we  find  ourselves  giving  the  rein  to  faucy  ingoing 
over  ground  where  we  were  once  too  happy  to 
linger,  we  have  no  apologies  to  offer,  and  the 
critical  reader  may  snub  us  as  much  as  be  likes. 
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And  bere  let  us  ask  for  what  purpose  it  is  that 
the  more  seasible  portion  of  our  summer  ram- 
blers leave  their  homes,  when  the  mercury  mounts 

up  to  ninety  degrees  in  the  thermometer  ?    The  It  fea,,Ydid  n^"m 

answer  is  ready — for  health  and  relaxation,  that  j  Thin  paradise  of  pleasure  nod  enuui. 


But  then  the  roll-call  draw*  ibem  back  afraid, 

And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were  :  still 
Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade  ; 
But  when  of  the  first  sight  you've  had  your  fill, 


relaxation  which  is  afforded  by  social  intercourse 
with  well-informed  and  well-behaved  people,  by 
pleasant  variety  of  new  sights  and  scenes,  by 
communion  with  nature  and  entire  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  cities  and  the  fashionable  world. 
If  we  can  show  that  these  objects  are  more  cer- 
tainly attained  in  the  mountaiu  region  of  the 
Southern  States,  wo  shall  establish  our  position 
that  it  is  better  to  go  there  than  to  regions  far- 
ther removed. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  daily 
routine  of  life  at  Newport  or  Saratoga  can  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  but  a  dr  a  17 
repetition  of  the  dissipations  of  winter  in  the 
metropolis.— with  this  difference  to  its  disadvan- 
tage— that  there  one  sees  all  the  petty  coteries 
of  "society"  brought  together  upon  a  theatre 
disagreeably  narrow,  each  striving  to  outshine 
the  other  in  dress  and  display.    Tbe  languishing 
youug  gentlemen  who  creep  out  upon  tha  colon* 
nadeof  the  Ocean  House,  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, beloox  to  the  same  regiment  of  inviucibles 
that  has  done  such  execution  upon  female  hearts 
the  previous  season,  in  the  glittering  circles  "above 
Bieecker" — are  habited  in  tbe  same  coats  aud 
wear  the  same  monotonous  expression  of  weari- 
ness.   The  "  fine  looking  women"  are  the  same 
exquisite  creachaws  that  held  undisputed  sway 
in  "our  set,"  and  practise  the  same  arts  to  catch 
moneyed  husbands — showing  off  the  steps  of  Sa- 
racco  in  the  scbottiscbe  but  with  a  freedom  of 
their  own.  and  talking  'an  infinite  deal  of  noth- 
ing' which  is,  if  possible,  more  insipid  than  the 
■mall  gossip  of  the  dead  parties  of  the  win- 
ter gone  by.   Tbe  match-making  mammas  are 
brought  into  a  contact  that  exhibits  to  groat  ef- 
fect their  bickerings  aud  their  diplomacy,  and  if 
•  young  foreigner  with  moustache  and  title  should 
by  chance  be  passing  a  few  days  at  tbe  hotel, 
their  plots  and  counterplots  to  entrap  him  are  in- 
finitely amusing.    If  Madame  Greatdasber  of 
Fourteenth  Street  has  gotten  up  a  pic-nic  at  tbe 
Lake,  which  has  found  its  appropriate  column  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  Airs.  Grand  Splurge  of 
Union  Park  must  give  a  fete  champetre  to  cause 
the  laurels  of  Greatdasher  to  wither  and  perish. 
Over  these  symposia,  as  indeed  over  all  the 
arrangements  of  tbe  place,  fashion  sits  su- 
preme and  with  her  iron  rule  makes  tbe  whole 
season  extremely  uncomfortable.    None  of  her 
unhappy  votaries  may  venture  to  throw  off  the 
discipline— 


The  fact  is  these  people  go  not  to  their  water- 
ing-places for  enjoyment  or  health,  they  go  to 
make  a  sensation— and  accordingly  are  careful 
to  have  their  movements  chronicled,  in  the  daily 
papers,  which  obligingly  inform  us  where  tbe 
A — *s  have  gone,  and  what  a  magnificent  figure 
the  B— 's  are  cutting  at  s  tch  a  place,  aud  how 
much  Miss  C — 's  ankle  is  admired  somewhere 
with  other  items  of  iutel  igeuce,  equally 


else. 


They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leavs  the  drill ; 
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important,  of  the  remaining  one  and  tweuty  let- 
ters of  tbe  alphabet.  And  when  a  fancy  ball  is 
given,  happy  fellow,  indeed,  the  reporter!  upon 
whom  fall  tbe  sweetest  smiles  of  two  hundred 
young  ladies,  each  anxious  to  secure  tbe  modi- 
cum of  incense  which  is  due  to  her  charms,  in 
the  Spring's  Correspondence  of  the  next  day's 
paper. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  suppose  that  our 
remarks  bear  with  undue  severity  upon  Northern 
watering  place  society.  In  tbe  absence  of  au- 
thority 00  this  subject  derived  from  books,  we 
might  make  our  appeal  to  tbe  individual  experi- 
ence of  every  Southern  gentleman  who  has  been 
a  summer  lounger  at  either  of  tbe  more  fashiona- 
ble places  of  resort  for  the  6eau  monde  of  the 
Northern  cities.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that 
whenever  we  have  attended  church  service  at 
Newport  or  Saratoga,  duriug  our  loiterings  there, 
we  have  felt  (perhaps  wickedly)  incliued,  after 
wituessiug  a  week's  exbibitiou  of  heartlessness 
aud  folly,  to  throw  an  uuusual  emphasis  iuto  that 
supplication  of  the  Liturgy — "  From  pride,  vain- 
glory, and  hypocrisy ;  from  euvy,  hatred  and 
malice,  and  from  all  uncharitablencss,  good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

Fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  left  without 
the  acute  observations  of  a  very  great  traveller  to 
fortify  us.  Aud  we  are  gratified  to  be  afforded  an 
occasion  to  render  our  poor  tribute  of  praise  to  his 
labors  in  general,  in  quoting  such  of  bis  remarks  as 
refer  to  the  'goings  ou'  at  theSpriugsof  the  North. 
Our  writer  is  he  of  the  Lorgueite,  bight  John 
Tirooo,  siuce  whose  reliuquisbmeul  of  tbe  pen 
satirical,  flunkeytsm  has  beeu  more  rampant  than 
ever.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  sojourn  at  the  great 
Elysium  of  the  fashionables — 

*'  Christian,  journeying  to  Beulah,  passed 
through  the  town  of  Vanity  Fair ;  so  John  Ti- 
mou,  in  tbe  course  of  his  pilgrimage,  finds  himself 
on  this  August  day.  in  tbe  town  of  Saratoga. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  myself  at  tbe  expense 
of  Saratoga  ;  and  st<I  <ess  is  it  a  part  of  my  in- 
tention to  Hatter  the  towu  at  my  owi  cost.  I 
should  hate  of  all  things  to  be  recognized  as  a 
Christian  pilgrim,  in  such  a  place;  it  would  be  a 
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dull  chance  if  it  did  not  fare  as  hard  with  me  as 
with  Faithful,  in  the  allegory:  and  I  have  no 
kind  of  doubt,  (and  may  safely  challenge  Dr. 
Cheever's  opinion  in  confirmation.)  hut  that  there 
Hre  as  many  Pick-thanks,  and  Love-lust*,  and 
Carnal-delights,  and  Lord  Hate-goods  in  thai 
town  of  Saratoga,  as  ever  regaled  themselves  in 
the  stark  niad  city  which  lay  on  the  road  to  Bun - 
yan's  Benhh. 

"  As  I  wished  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  I 
have  taken  rooms  at  the  Uuited  States  Hotel 


girl  satisfaction  iu  having  her  charms  paragraphed 
as  are  the  good  points  of  a  favorite  race-horse. 
Our  people  do  not  care  to  inform  the  world  bow 
they  eat  and  sleep  and  drive,  and  tbeir  daugh- 
ters shrink  yet  from  daily  bulletins  of  their 
changes  of  toilette,  with  remarks  on  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  varying  styles  in  display- 
ing a  fine  bust  or  arm.  Tbeir  amusements  are, 
perhaps,  primitive,  and  the  New  Yorker,  who  has 


and  have  entered  my  name  ns  John  Stubbs,  oH  accidentally  wandered  so  far  out  of  hie  orbit 


Stubh.'tou.  This  semi  titular  device,  at  once 
practical  and  innocent,  gives  me  a  little  dignity 
with  the  bar-tenders  and  uowspaper  men;  and 
has  served  me,  I  frankly  believe,  in  way  of  re- 
tainer, for  a  better  room  than  1  could  otherwise 
have  hoped  to  secure.  At  the  same  time,  being 
unknown  to  almost  all  the  company,  1  can  enjoy 
nay  cigar  quietly  under  the  trees  or  upon  the  cor- 
ridor, without  auy  fear  of  remark  or  of  disturb- 
ance." 

•  •  •  •  • 


**  But  my  obser* 
fined  to  the  hotel  w 


«  are  by  no  means  con- 
I  find  myself  lodged.  If 


as 

to  find  himself  iu  the  mountaiu  region  of  Virginia, 
declares  the  springs  very  stupid,  laments  the  ig- 
norance of  the  company  in  the  last  fancy  dances 
which  be  basseen  at  the  Salle  Valentino  in  Pari*, 
and  goes  back,  wouderiug  by  what  evil  destiny, 
he  bad  come  among  a  people  in  whose  horrid 
society  the  Reporter  ol  the  Herald  could  no  longer 
take  cognizance  of  bis  movements. 

But  to  dispense  with  any  further  remark*  on 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  come  now  to  as- 
sure the  reader,  who  has  not  journeyed  much  in 


Lords  Lechery,  and  Hate-good,  are  the  patrons  'he  highlands  of  the  Southern  States,  that  they 
of  the  United  Stntes,  I  should  tbiuk  it  ill  reck-  coutain  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful 


oned,  if  the  Dowager  Love  . Money,  and  the 
wench  Live-loose,  did  not  sometimes  thrive  at 


scenery  that  ever  inspired  poet ;  spots,  seques- 
tered from  the  busy  routine  of  commercial  life, 


the  Union,  or  at  Congress  Hall.    It  is  true  there  i 

is  a  colder  air  iu  that  quarter:  and  there  hardly  where  ll,B  9»>,r,t  may  fiud  r«P°»°  ™vel  » 
■eems  to  grow  upon  the  frequenters  that  easy 

wurmlk     .—  I. k        «  .:  .:          -      .1  •  _..  i 


warmth,  which  is  so  captivating  in  the  wives  and 
middle-aged  geutlemen  of  the  west  end."* 


satisfied  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of 
Nature  ;  valleys  of  surpassing  richness  and  slopes 
of  the  most  refreshing  verdure — all  of  which 


We  might  draw  further  upon  our  friend  Timon, !  mi*hl  .bflve  be6°  reot,ored  familiar  to  us  by  do- 

I  I  ■  -  «U«rilllirtn      ll :%  i\    t\»W  nannU   »miiA«  <li«jiA«*l>A<l  el*«.I_ 


who  has  been  in  his  day  au  observer  of  society ;  8criP,ion«  ha(1  our  peoplo  sooner  discovered  tbeir 
at  the  Wells  of  Cheltenham  and  the  Brunnens  of  |  ■"racti«>««-  Many,  who  have  heretofore  made 
Nassau,  but  we  have  quoted  enough  to  satisfy 


the  reader  that  social  enjoyment  at  the  Northern 
Springs  is  a  humbug — a  mere  chimera,  and  that 
he  who  resorts  thither  for  such  relaxation  of 
his  powers,  might  as  well  go  to  one  of  their  hotel 
clerks  for  civility,  or  step  into  the  furnace  of 
the  Novelty  Works  to  get  cool. 

Happily  in  the  South  it  is  different.  At  our 
summer  retreats,  we  have  neither  the  ostentation 
nor  the  toadyism,  the  jewels  nor  the  jealousies, 
the  vice  nor  the  velvet,  that  deform  and  bespan- 
gle and  set  off*  the  characters  and  the  persons  of 
the  Northern  notabilities.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  difference  ;  it  may 
lie,  and  most  probably  is  owing  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  but  the  process  of  making  this  appa- 
rent is  roundabout,  ;  nd  we  care  not  now  to  pur- 
sue it.  We  thank  Heaven  that  the  fact  is  so. 
We  rejoice  that  it  has  never  been  our  ill  fortune, 
in  going  to  the  White  Sulphur,  to  fall  in  with 
any  Lady  Kicklebury  such  as  Thackeray  has 
drawn  for  us  on  the  Rhine.  Above  all,  we  are 
thankful  exceedingly  that  public  sentiment 
among  us  does  not  sanction  that  prurient  taste 
for  newspaper  celebrity  which  causes  a  young 


'  T1h»  Lorgnette,  second 
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annual  excursions  to  New  England,  and  wbo,  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  had  their  steps  turned  by 
the  abolition  agitation  to  Southern  retreats,  were 
startled  to  find  themselves  entering  an  almost  en- 
chanted regiou  of  which  they  had  never  before 
beard,  and  to  see  on  every  hand  landscapes  ri- 
valling those  of  Milton's  L' Allegro, 

Runnet  lawns  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  th«  nibbling  flock*  do  stray, 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest; 
Meadow*  trim  with  denies  pied  ; 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide ; 

and  at  they  advanced  further  into  the  unsettled 
portion  to  come  suddenly,  aud  with  a  sensation 
of  delicious  coolness,  upon  coverts  as  shady  as 
any  described  in  the  Penseroso, 

arched  walks  of  twilight  grove*, 
.And  shadow*  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  rude  nxe  with  henved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymph*  to  daunt 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  insti- 
tute any  comparisons  between  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  aa 
we  set  out  to  play  cicerone  to  the  reader  through 
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the  Inner.  We  believe  we  have  rambled  more  |  Virginia,  the  noble  old  commonwealth  of  our 
extensively  over  the  lake  country,  from  Erie  to  love,  where  we  first  drew  breath  and  to  which 


Quebec,  and  over  the  undulating  surface  of  New 
England,  than  uinetenths  of  the  Northern  plea- 
sure-seekers  who  frequent  the  Springs.  We 


we  owe  allegiance,  is  traversed,  as  the  reader 
knows,  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  geographer, 


have  lingered  spell-bound  above  the  stupendous ,  in  speaking  of  her,  may  adopt  Cssar's  descrip- 


cataract  of  Niagara ;  we  have  pulled  up  a  five 
pounder  from  the  blue  depths  of  Lake  George  ; 
we  have  watched  the  sea  break  over  the  craggy 
promontory  of  Nahaut  and  loitered  for  days  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  so  that  we  could  very 
well  undertake  to  draw  the  parallel,  but  we  re- 
peat that  it  is  uot  necessary  to  do  so.  Even 
were  we  disposed  to  concede,  as  we  are  not,  that 
Nature  has  been  more  lavish  of  her  beauties  in 
the  Northern  States,  we  should  still  conteud  that 
one  can  better  enjoy  scenery  in  the  South,  for 
here  one's  meditations  upon  a  prospect  of  unu- 
sual sublimity  are  not  interrupted  by  the  intru- 
sion of  a  crowd  of  vulgar  people  just  arrived  in 
the  last  train,  who  insist  upon  his  hearing  their 
own  opinions  of  it.  Oue's  appreciation  of  the 
Horse  Shoe  Fall  is  marred  by  the  "How  sub- 
lime" of  a  cockney  standing  at  his  elbow,  and 
the  train  of  reflection,  reaching  back  to  Isis  and 
Osiris,  at  the  Pyramids,  is  rudely  broken  off  by 


tion  of  Gaul  in  the  opeuing  of  his  Commenta- 
ries, Omnia  Gallia  divisa  est  in  tres  paries.  The 
three  sections  of  Virgiuia  are  the  Cisraontane. 
the  Valley,  and  the  Transmontane.  It  is  in  the 
latter  two  that  will  be  found  the  favoured  resorts 
of  the  summer  traveller,  and  it  is  there  that  we 
propose  to  take  the  reader  for  a  jaunt  of  two  or 
three  pages,  before  leaving  the  State  for  others 
farther  South. 

But  where  shall  we  first  loiter  on  the  road  ?  or 
what  road,  indeed,  shall  we  travel?  Mr.  Burke, 
(or  rather  Dr.  Burke,  for  after  many  years  passed 
in  the  avocations  of  the  scholar,  he  has  recently, 
late  in  life,  become  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,)  must 
relieve  ua  from  the  perplexity  of  choosiug.  Wo 
therefore  adopt  his  arrangement  and  direct  our 
attention  first  to  the  great  caravanserai  of  all  — 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Greenbrier.  In 
doing  so,  we  are  conscious  of  leaving  out  of 
view  many  remarkable  places  on  the  road. 


the  appearance  of  one  of  those  "  young  ladies  1  some  of  which  we  shall  presently  return,  and 
with  pink  parasols,"  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas  some  very  wild  spots  where  we  must  catch  a 


Moore  has  given  us  an  account. 

We  have  this  side  of  the  Potomac  no  great 


hurried  glimpse  of  horizons  worth  the  looking  at. 
The  White  Sulphur  Springs,  though  not  so  sub- 


waterfall  like  Niagara,  nor  have  we  heights  as  jeeted  to  the  tyranny  of  fashiou  as  any  of  the 


elevated  as  the  While  Mountains.  But  isolated 
objects  however  grand  do  not  impart  interest  to 
a  whole  section  of  country,  nor  is  it  among  the 
loftiest  elevations  that  nature  most  directly  ap- 
peals to  the  affections.  We  think  it  was  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  (at  least  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  says  it  was. 


haunts  of  the  Northern  circles,  has  been  never- 
theless, for  many  years,  the  gatheriug  point  of 
the  most  refined  and  cultivated  people  of  our 
section  of  the  Union.  The  very  difficulties  of 
gelling  there  have  bad  the  happy  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  society  more  exclusive,  and  though 
the  'pomps  and  vanities'  do  often  manifest  their 


and  when  we  get  our  quotations  at  second-hand  influence  over  its  habitues,  yet  mere  pretension 


finds  itself  wofully  out  of  place  on  Virgiuia  or 
Alabama  Row.    The  mode  of  living  in  cottages 
trict  of  every  country,  and  that  which  exhibits!  which  obtaius  there,  adds  vastly  to  the  comfort 
the  varied  charms  of  natural  scenery  in  greatest  of  visiters,  and  is  far  better  than  herding  peoplo 


we  like  to  acknowledge  the  fact,)  who  first  ex- 
the  opinion  that  the  most  interesting  dis- 


perfection,  is  that  where  the  mouutain  spurs  melt 
into  the  champaign  or  more  level  land.  The 
views,  perhaps,  are  not  so  extended  as  else- 
where, hut  the  constant  chances  of  surface  lend 


together  by  the  hundred  uuder  one  roof.  To  the 
family  circle  it  is  like  carryiug  their  own  vine  and 
fig  tree  with  them.  They  may  be  as  secluded, 
or  as  much  iu  the  daily  whirl  of  amusemeut  as 


■  pleasing  variety,  which  is  obtained  neither  upon  j  they  please.    Aud  there  are  no  more  agreeable 


the  plains  nor  amid  the  dizzy  and  awful  altitudes 
of  an  Alpine  range.  This  variety  is  seen  to 
greatest  advautage  in  our  own  portion  of  the 
Union,  for  as  the  traveller  comes  South,  he  finds 
the  Apalachian  chain  becoming  less  aud  less 
lofty  until  it  sinks  down  into  the  flat  surface  in 
Alabama.  Here  then  we  may  look  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  affecting  in  scenery,  for  those 
kaleidoscopic  mutations  of  landscape  at  every 


receptious  any  where  than  those  impromptu  little 
assemblages  at  nightfall,  ou  the  cottage  porticoes, 
particularly  when  the  moon  lights  up  the  whole 
lawn,  and  half  reveals  through  the  trees  the  white 
buildings  that  surrouud  it.  The  ball  room  is  uot 
near  enough  to  annoy  with  it*  din  such  as  are 
not  attracted  by  its  fascinations,  and  the  evening 
air  of  this  healthful  locality  brings  no  poison  on 
its  wings.    From  the  first  of  July  until  the  frost- 


turn,  which  astonish  aud  delight,  while  they  do  |  rime  whitens  the  neighboring  hill-tops,  the  ob- 
server will  here  see  enough  of  character  to  en- 
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gage  hiin.  if  he  in  fond  of  the  study.  Tor  charac 
ter  here,  like  the  waters,  is  capable  of  analysis, 
while  on  every  side,  he  has  at  ready  command 
sources  of  recreation  the  most  salutary  and  ex- 
hilarating. In  the  inviting  umbrage  of  the  trees 
•round  the  spring,  a  spot  which  seems  designed, 
in  the  fitness  of  things,  for  the  consumption  of 
cigars,  he  may  puff  the  morning  away  in  friendly 
chit  chat  with  judges,  divines,  M.  C.'s,  and  other 
eminent  individuals,  and  for  the  afternoon  there 
are  drives  about  the  vicinage  where  he  may  dash 
with  hiscurricle,  or  practise  quadrupedal  hexame- 
ters on  horseback.  Parties,  too,  are  frequently 
made  up  for  a  deer-hunt,  and  those  who  engage 


ing  throngh  it  in  the  stage -roacb.  Take  your 
gun,  as  we  did.  and  climb  the  acclivity  ou  either 
side ;  the  excitement  of  pheasant  shooting  will 
sustain  you  till  you  reach  the  summit,  rocky  and 
tangled  though  you  will  find  the  path,  and  then, 
our  word  for  it,  you  will  feel  amply  compensated 
for  all  the  toils  of  the  ascent,  is  it  not  ihe  vale 
of  Rasselas  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  pictured  ?  If 
the  time  should  be  sunrise,  you  will,  perhaps,  see 
iu  the  distance  the  semblauce  of  old  ocean  iu  the 
mist  which  bangs  stispeuded  between  the  ridges; 
if  it  should  be  sunset,  tant  mieux,  for  the  brown 
shadows  of  that  exquisite  hour  will  dapple  the 
plain,  and  make  it  like  some  wonderful  emhroid- 


in  the  sport  have  the  advantage  of  witnessing  ei7-  Wr.  get  up  a  party  of  agreeable  compan- 
the  novel  phenomena  of  day-break  and  sun  rise  »on»  >°d  ruje  to  the  cascade  of  Beaver  Dam, 
tinder  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  some  three  miles  or  so  from  the  Sweet  Springs 
East  seems  streaked  in  that  highland  section  Hotel.    You  diverge  a  short  distance  from  the 

main  road,  and  enter  a  copse  of  wild-wood 
tangled  with  undergrowth,  coucealed  within 
which  a  limpid  stream  rushes  over  a  precipice  of 
.'»()  or  00  feet,  forming  a  talto  of  the  most  striking 
character.  All  along  the  banks  are  to  be  found 
curious  petrifactions  of  the  dams  built  aforetime 
by  the  beavers — the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
spot.  Below  the  waterfall,  are  the  queerest  lit- 
tie  caves  in  the  world,  to  he  eutered  ouly  with  a 
light,  but  filled  with  all  manner  of  stalactites  and 
(lashing  as  we  might  suppose  the  interior  of  some 
great  minster  would  flash,  if  all  the  tracery  and 
fret-work  of  iu  wondrous  ceiliug  were  of  crystal. 
We  once  rode  to  Beaver  Dam  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  gallant  cavaliers  and  fair  ladyes.  and 
spent  some  hours  in  examining  these  things. 
The  day  was  charming,  the  cascade  made  a  blithe 
music  in  the  air,  aud  we  thought  that  with  such 
compauions  we  might  tuni  Troglodyte  aud  live 
there  forever. 

In  the  prettiest  part  of  this  valley,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  each  other,  are  situated  toe 
two  establishments  of  the  Sweet,  aud  the  Red 
rfweet  Springs.  Their  attractions  are  equal, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  better  fare  at  the 
latter,  and  some  difference  iu  the  waters  which 
Dr.  Burke  gives  in  scientific  terms.  We  shall  not 
iuquire  iuto  these  matters,  but  we  had  made  op 


with  rosier  dyes,  as  if  Aurora  wished  to  reward 
such  as  are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  her  ad- 
vent, with  au  exhibition  of  peculiar  spleodour. 
We  like  deer- burns.  Not  that  we  are  anything 
of  a  shot,  for  whenever  we  have  engaged  in  them, 
we  have  killed  nothing  but  time,  but  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  luxury  in  being  able  to  button 
up  a  warm  shooting-jacket  over  your  person  in 
August  which,  added  to  the  auricular  delight  of 
the  chorus  of  dogs,  and  the  quiet  self-assurance 
of  your  ability  to  have  dropped  the  buck  in  his 
tracks,  if  he  had  only  passed  by  your  stand,  make 
such  expeditions  in  the  highest  degree  pleasura- 
ble. We  will  not  deny  that  we  enjoy,  too,  the 
▼enisoo  at  diuner,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  party 
come  back  veuisonless. 

Such  as  this  is  life  at  the  other  springs  of  Vir- 
ginia. After  describing  the  social  aspect  of  the 
White  Sulphur  we  need  say  nothing  of  the  rest. 
Dr.  Burke  has  given  us  some  animated  sketches 
of  White  Sulphur  society  thtt  wo  might  profita- 
bly quote,  and  be  hat  hinted,  most  judiciously,  at 
reforms  in  the  cuisine,  but  we  have  neither  space 
to  make  the  extracts,  nor  to  enlarge  upon  the 
desired  improvements.  We  must  hurry  along, 
or  we  may  lose  altogether  some  views  that  we 
proposed  taking  of  the  country. 

From  the  White  Sulphur  to  the  Sweet  Springs 
the  road  pursues  a  narrow  valley,  between  ad-|our  mind  to  s >nnenze  the  Sweet  Springs  hath. 


joining  mountains,  through  which  runs  a  stream 
let  musically  over  its  pebbly  bed,  wetting  the  feet 
of  the  horses  at  innumerable  points  of  crossing 
The  ride  of  17  miles  is  usually  accomplished  iu 
three  hours  and  a  half,  and,  as  you  approach 
the  Sweet  Springs,  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
teresting. For  here  the  valley  is  one  of  singular 
beauty,  presenting  an  ampler  width  and  deeper 
tinge  of  green  carpeting,  aud  would  bo  worthy 
hahitation  for  the  M  uses  themselves.  Dr.  Burke 
fitly  calls  it  the  Tempo  of  Virginia.  When  you 
go  there,  gentle  reader,  be  not  content  with  pass- 


when  our  eye  rested  on  Dr.  Burke's  description 
which  saves  us  the  trouble.  It  is  both  humorous 
aud  poetic; 

"Let  me  now  approach  the  noble  fountain— 
second  only,  if  second,  in  volume  of  water  to  the 
Warm  Springs.  The  stream  which  supplies  tho 
drinking  water  rises  from  the  earth,  aud  «a  con- 
fined iu  au  oblong  octagon  reservoir  about  seven 
feet  deep.  The  surplus  water  discharges  itself 
into  the  gentlemen's  bath,  and  forms  a  maguifi- 
ceut  spout,  under  which  the  bathers  place  them- 
selves and  enjoy  iudescribable  luxury.  The  tern- 
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psrature  of  the  Spring  is  about  74£°,  and  that  of 
the  Bath*  734°. 

"Tbe  Baths  are  two  in  number,  of  equal  di- 
mensions about  20  feel  square — with  dreading 
rooms  and  fire-places.  They  are  uuder  the  s«me 
roof,  hut  separated  by  a  brick  wall  such  as  might 
defy  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  having  entrancos 
oo  opposite  («ides  of  the  building. 

"  if  a  German  Doctor  had  such  fountains  as 
these  to  describe,  his  enthusiasm  would  carry  him 
to  the  third  heaven.  He  would  imagine  his  body 
was  immersed  in  celestial  ether,  aud  his  head 
resting  on  the  bosom  of  an  angel.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  as  also  at  the  Warm  Springs, 
arise  innumerable  bubbles  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 
They  emerge  from  the  pebbles  with  a  whiz,  and 
rise  in  myriads  to  the  surface  if  they  meet  with 
do  impediment.  They  seem  to  be  chasing  each 
other  from  their  fairy  world,  as  if  in  merry  sport, 
idH  laughing  at  their  own  antics.  When  the 
bsther  places  himself  among  them  they  strike  bim 
all  over  his  body — pat,  pat.  pat.  It  is  said  that 
these  sounds  are  so  distinct  that  an  Irishman, 
ooce  immersed  in  their  midst,  thought  they  were 
calling  hitn  away  to  tbe  land  of  spirits,  and,  filled 
with  terror,  rushed  from  the  pool.  1,  however, 
think  my  countrymen  too  gallant  to  exhibit  any 
•ucb  timidity,  and  do  not  believe  one  word  of 
the  story,  although  told  by  one  of  themselves. 
Another  version,  and  one  more  probable  is,  that 
be  fancied  the  "good  people"  were  hitting  him 
with  young  potatoes— au  operation  at  w  hich  he 
was  vastly  amuned. 

"And  thou,  Sir  Francis  Head!  I  would  fain 
invoke  a  few  corruscatinns  from  thy  geuius,  to 
tell  my  readers  how  the  old  may  become  young, 
and  the  young  become  Narcissuses,  or  Deiojxuts, 
by  bathing  in  these  pellucid  waters,  but  there  is 
too  little  poetry  in  my  composition  for  such  au 
attempt." 

We  are,  of  course,  reminded  by  this  of  the  lux- 
urious bath  at  the  Warm  Springs,  aud,  by  associa- 
tion of  the  comfortable  hotel  there,  and  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  which  the  visiter  obtains  from 
the  top  of  the  neighboring  mountain.  We  need 
only  say  of  the  house  that  it  is,  in  all  respects, 
admirable,  and  that  any  one  who  visits  it,  for  the 
first  time,  will  find  in  Dr.  Brockenbrough.  the 
proprietor,  a  character  that  he  will  not  soon  for- 
got aa  a  "gentlemanuf  the  old  school."  The 
view  from  the  Warm  Spring  Mountain  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen. 
Tbe  "azure  hue"  in  which  distance  clothes  the 
poaka  within  the  range  of  vision,  so  often  cited 
from  Campbell's  hackneyed  lines,  causes  the  sur- 
rounding region  to  wear  the  appearance  of  the  sea; 
not  that  resemblauce,  which  we  catch  from  any 
far-off  horizon  of  moorland,  to  the  ocean  in  a 
calm,  hut  as  it  is  seen  in  tempest  with  the  huge 
billows  careering  in  their  might.  You  look  down 
from  your  •*  stand -point"  upon  such  a  waste,  as 
if  each  mountain  were  a  billow  and  bad  been  sud- 


denly fixed  in  its 
waves  extend  as  far 


as  eye  can 


and  these  giant 
in 


nous  grandeur.  Nearer  by  are  vallies  flecked 
with  spots  of  cultivation,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  is  the  cluster  of  buildings  forming  the 
Springs*  Establishment,  yet  looking  so  near  at 
hand  that  you  would  think  them  within  easy 
rifle  -shot. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  to  dilate  upon  the 
Mineral  Springs  and  the  romantic  views  scat- 
tered all  through  the  mountain  section  of  Virginia. 
In  the  Northern  part  towards  the  Potomac  there 
is  Harper's  Ferry  so  well  known  in  Jefferson's 
Notes,  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
where  lived  our  lamented  friend  Cooke  and 
which  he  delighted  to  celebrate  in  his  verse,  and 
the  ice-mountain  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Fort- 
Mountain  of  late  spoken  of  by  our  correspondent 
"  L.  I.  L."  in  his  "Recollections  of  Sully." 
There,  too,  are  charming  watering  places,  such 
as  Jordan's  Springs  aud  the  Sbaunondale.  and 
one  recently  established — The  Capon — of  which 
we  hear  great  accounts  and  w  hich  we  threaten 
to  visit.  The  Monumental  City,  so  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  its  daughters,  is  largely  represented 
nt  the  "Capon,"  and  the  other  attractions  of  the 
place  are  said  to  justify  all  the  poetry  of  its  ad- 
vertisement. Perhaps  we  shall  go  and  see.  In 
other  portions  of  the  State  are  caves,  among 
which  are  Weyer's  and  the  Blowing  Cave,  of 
great  reputation,  and  Cyclopean  Towers  and  the 
Hawk's  Nest,  to  which  Mr.  Appleton's  Guide 
book  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  going.  The 
Natural  Bridge  will,  of  course,  draw  you  aside 
for  a  day,  and  we  might  endeavor  here  to  set 
down  our  impressions  of  it,  but  that  other  pens 
have  repeatedly  sung  its  praises  in  our  magazine. 
The  Peaks  of  Otter  also  demand  the  tourist's  at- 
tention and  let  him  not  withhold  it.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  May  morning  we  once  whiled 
away  on  tbe  highest  rock  of  the  Sharp  Peak,  in- 
toxicated  with  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  the 
lowland  landscape  and  inspired  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  mountain  view.  Far  away  below  us  the 
champaign  couutry  lay  extended  like  a  garden, 
with  trim  parterres  and  mazes  of  forest,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  tbe  eye  looked  down  with  de- 
light into  the  rejoicing  vallies,  half  in  sunshine, 
half  in  shadow,  that  lay  between  the  mountain 
ridges.  Around  us  there  arose,  surging  through 
the  wooded  gorge  beneath,  a  wind  that  uttered 
tones  such  as  might  issue  from  an  organ  more 
grand  than  ever  yet  came  from  the  hand  of  buil- 
der; louder  and  louder  it  grew,  and  the  volume 
of  sound  went  up  to  Heaven  as  an  anthem— it 
was  the  Miserere  of  the  pines.  De  Quincey  has 
described  such  a  wind,  blowing  at  noon,  in  mid- 
summer, into  the  chamber  where  lay  bis  dead  sis- 
ter. "Many  times  since."  says  he,  "upon  a 
summer  day  when  the  sun  is  about  the  hottest,  I 
have  remarked  the  same  wind  arising  and  utter- 
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ing  the  same  hollow,  solemn,  Memnnoian.  hut  comes  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and  feel  like  a 
saintly  swell :  it  is  iu  this  world  the  one  sole  on-  man.  There  is  indeed  nothing  to  see  at  Old 
dibit  symbol  of  eternity."  Rut  our  wiud  on  top  Point,  apart  from  the  extensive  fortifications,  but 
of  the  Peaks  did  sometimes  become  more  tu-  the  waste  of  waters  as  it  stretches  out  between 
multucuis,  as  if  it  were  the  pibroch  note  to  some  Capes  Charles  and  Heury,  yet  that  "rapture  by 
battle  of  Titans,  and  we  could  not  but  recall  the  the  lonely  shore,"  which  Lord  Byrou  has  sung  iu 
fine  lines  of  Wordsworth  who  speaks  of  this  his  immortal  Spenserian  verse,  is  a  delight  that 
mountain  utterance,  asiuspiring  the  sentiment  of  does  not  pall.  Often  have  we  strolled  for  mile* 
Freedom —  along  the  beach,  playing  with  the  advancing 

surge  in  very  childishness,  and  driukiug  in  the 
music  of  its  roar."  And  as  the  ships  went  by, 
or  appeared  as  white  specks  upon  the  distant 
outline  of  the  sea,  we  have  loved  to  speculate 
upon  their  probable  missions — how  this  one 
As  we  descended  to  the  plain  the  wind  became  1  mi«ht  have  come  from  the  far  east  and  was  laden 

with  all  precious  merchandise,  or  that  might  be 
destined  to  plough  the  sunny  main  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  what  perils  of  the  deep  the  one  had 
pressed  upon  our  memory,  the  last  glimpse  we  safely  passed  through  and  the  other  was  fated  to 
caught  of  the  Peaks  is,  perhaps,  still  more  vividly  \  encounter.  Such  idle  fantasies  as  these  are  beat 
before  us.  It  was  at  sunset.  We  were  distant  suited  to  the  solitary  walk,  but  for  the  aocial 
from  it  fifteen  miles.  The  god  of  day  went  down  promenade  with  a  fair  companion,  what  trottoir 
just  behind  the  loftier  of  the  two  mountains.  At  at  all  comparable  to  the  ramparts  of  the  For- 
first  its  effect  was  but  to  encircle  the  summit  with  tress  ?  Here  you  may  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
aureola  of  light.  Then  there  was  a  suffusion  making  the  circuit,  aud  for  the  greater  part  of 
gorgeous  hues,  a  sort  of  chaos  of  tints  the  distance  the  oceau  is  before  you.    If  the 


Two  voice*  are  there  ;  one  in  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  mountains,  each  a  ini.'liiy  voice 
In  both  from  &»c  to  aire  thou  iliil'-t  rejoice, 
These  were  thy  chosen  musk,  Liberty  ! 


less  noisy,  afterward  it  subsided  into  a 
whisper,  a  susvrrus,  and  then  died  away. 

But  distinctly  as  the  view  from  above  is  im 


an  au 

of  all 


along  the  sky,  which  presented  uo  distinct  image 
to  the  imagination.  But  soon  the  drifting  va- 
pours began  to  assume  the  appearauce  of  plea- 


single  gentleman  should  try  this  by  moonlight, 
while  the  Military  Band  plays  its  inspiring  airs 
within  the  Fort,  and  if  he  should  chance  to  have 


sure  barks,  gaily  painted,  sailing  upou  rosy  sea*,  as  fascinating  a  partner  as  we  have  had  there,  he 
and  anon  as  the  colours  deepened  upon  the  pile  1  must  be  very  little  of  an  enthusiast  if  be  does  not 
of  cloud  beyond,  a  city  splendid  above  all  earthly  "  bless  his  stars  and  call  it  luxury." 
language  to  describe,  with  palaces  of  jasper  and  I  -  But  if  it  be  worth  while  to  look  upon  the  sea, 
long  burnished  colonnades,  and  spires  and  domes  at  the  quiet  hour  of  the  gloaming,  alone,  or  when, 
of  gold,  '  rose  like  au  exhalation.'  Vitruvius  nor  with  a  pretty  woman  for  companion,  you  catch 
Palladio  never  designed  such  architectural  won-  the  shimmer  of  the  moonbeam  upon  its  placid 
ders  as  these.  Soon  the  city  took  fire,  and,  one  ■  surface,  how  much  better  to  see  it  lashed  in  fury 
by  one.  its  temples  and  capitals  blazed  with  the  ,  by  the  storm  !  Softly,  good  reader;  we  are  uot 
flames  of  a  vast  conflagration.  We  looked  again, ,  going  to  try  our  baud  at  a  description  of  thia 
and  the  city  had  been  destroyed  :  our  a? rial  fau-  phenomenon;  we  wish  merely  to  say  that  per- 
ries were  dissipated ;  and  the  Peaks  stood,  with  haps  there  is  uo  place  upon  the  Atlantic  coaat 
a  gray  and  sombre  appearance,  iu  relief  against  [  where  the  exciting  play  of  wind  and  tempest  may 
the  twilight  sky.  be  seen  to  such  advantage  aa  at  Old  Point.  The 

•'All  this  is  mere  rhapsody,"  we  hear  the  reader  |  long,  frantic  procession  of  billows  dashes  into  the 
exclaiming.  Perhaps  so.  But  we  gave  fair  no- ,  Chesapeake  with  a  fury  that  is  indescribable, 
tice  of  our  design  to  rhapsodize  whenever  we  1  During  the  last  summer  we  happened  to  witness, 
pleased,  and  if  you  tire  of  our  immethodical  from  this  spot,  the  full  energy  of  a  violeut  North- 
sketches,  have  the  goodness  to  lay  down  the  1  easter  (the  same  w  hich  drove  the  bark  Elizabeth 
number,  or  turn  to  some  other  article.  If  not,  upon  Fire  Islaud)  and  it  was  a  sight  to  remera- 
we  will  jump  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-side  her!  The  scuds  of  rain  that  you  could  see  ap- 
together.  and  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  bathiug  proaching  with  a  rapidity  beyond  the  flight  of 
resort  of  Old  Point  Comfort.  swiftest  bird,  the  flakes  of  foam  upou  the  beach. 


We  do  not  know  how  the  fagged  and  jaded  in- 
habitant of  Baltimore,  Richmond  or  Petersburg 


the  sudden  darkness  that  occasionally  came 
athwart  the  sky,  the  Titanic  violence  of  the 


can  obtain  as  sudden  a  transition  from  a  hot  tu  waves,  comhiucd  to  form  a  scene  at  once  of 


a  cool  atmosphere,  as  by  taking  the  steamboat  in 
Juue  or  July  for  Old  Poiut.  A  few  hours  time 
will  place  him  upon  the  beach  where  he  may 
catch  at  evening  the  invigorating  breeze  thai 


beauty  aud  of  terror.  At  such  a  time  it  is  not 
desirable  to  go  out  in  a  sail-boat.  Indeed,  we 
passed  across  Hampton  Roads  iu  a  small  steam- 
er, during  the  fiercest  of  this  gale,  and  though  we 
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bad  a  capital  opportunity  to  observe  the  wild 
m ago i fit- e are  of  the  angry  element,  we  were  very 
much  of  opinion  with  the  Englishmau  who  got 
wet  at  Niagara,  that  "certainly  it  was  very  well  the  Nantihala,  says 
in  its  way,  but  that,  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
looking  at  an  hengraving  of  it  in  the  'ouse." 

The  Hotel  building  at  Old  Point  is  elegant 
and  commodious,  and  has  been  recently  trans- 
ferred to  new  proprietors  who  have  made,  we 


ghany  Mountains)  from  Trail  Mountain  in  Geor- 
gia, along  the  Hiwassee,  a  tributary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, into  North  Carolina  across  the  spurs  of 


"  Pursuing  his  course  in  this  region,  the  traveller 
gets glimpsesof  Bald  and  Whiteside  Moutain — the 
latter  otherwise  called  the  Devil's  Court  House — 
a  granite  cliff,  smooth  faced  for  half  a  mile,  and 
twelve  hundred  feet  high.— the  very  sight  from 
every  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  I  which  makes  the  head  swim  and  the  henrt  sink, 
guests  during  the  curreut  season.  Bv  P"*»nR  ov<f  a  span  of  rock,  but  two  feet  in 

But  we  fancy  our  readers  crying  out  again.  wb.ch  overhangs  the  precipice,  you  may 

.         J.         ,  3    6  °     ,  reach  a  cave  in  the  summit  ol  this  mountain ;  an 

'let  us  have,  oh  worthy  tourist,  some  account  of  eDterprl8e  of  9a  much  pei.jif  BO  we,|  calculated  to 

scenery  in  the  other  Southern  States.    Quo-  inspire  awe  and  trepidation,  that  but  one  man 


usque  tandem  abutere,  Nuncius.  patientia  nostra." 
How  loog  will  you  detaiu  us,  Air,  Messenger,  in 
Virginia  ?'  Not  a  moment  more.  We  turn  now 
to  the  next  state  in  geographical  order.  And, 
here,  let  us  say  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
avail  ourselves  fully  to  the  eud  of  this  paper,  of 
the  labours  of  our  friend  in  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review,  whose  pleasant  and  gracefully- 
wrilteo  article  we  have  read  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. This  worthy  gentlemau,  whom  we  take 
to  be  noue  other  than  the  editor,  has  journeyed 
extensively  in  the  higher  regions  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  as  we  have  not,  and  he  has  de- 


was  ever  known  to  undertake  it.  His  perils,  on 
the  occasion,  did  not  arise  merely  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  bridge — one  which  reminds  us  of 
Al  Sirat,  the  Muslim  bridge  to  Paradise.  Wheu 
approaching  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  our  explorer 
encountered  a  huge  bear  just  making  from  it. 
Fortunately,  the  surprise  of  the  bear  was  quite 
as  great  as  his  own;  the  animal  being  so  startled 
at  such  uuusual  invasion,  that  he  leapt  the  preci- 
pice and  was  dashed  to  pieces;  but  the  man  was 
so  much  terrified  at  the  danger  be  had  escaped, 
as  to  ho  compelled  to  remain  some  hours  before 
he  could  so  quiet  his  nerves  as  to  venture  his  ris*. 
turn." 


The  passage  of  the  French  Broad  or  Tee  ra 
picted  the  beauties  of  those  regions  with  a  free-  ,!       ?  .     .     .  .  ,, 

j         ,         ,.  r        •,  .         ,       l  River  through  the  mountains  is  thus  poetically 

dora  and  graphic  power  of  pencil  beyond  our  ,      ..    ,  .      .    „  r  3 

k„   ki     .7  •        .  r      l   i  described  by  the  Reviewer, 

bumble  attainment,  even  if  we  had. 

The  chief  difficulty  under  which  North  Caro-  We  shall  never  forget,  though  we  should  be 
lioa  labours  in  respect  of  her  highland  country,' quite  unable  to  describe  the  effect  made  upon 
is  the  want  of  lines  of  improvement  by  which  it  j  ourselves,  the  first  sights  and  sounds  of  this  sub- 
might  be  made  accessible.    She  presents  almost  ,im*  Pa(M,»ge-    We  travelled  by  uiKht  from  Ashe- 

is  wide  a  field  to  the  summer  traveller  as  Vir-  v  ^    r°U'e  ^  Sp"a^\  We 

..    .  •    I  I  .  |  .         .  reached  the  river,  along  whose  margin  thence 

ginia;  her  ridges  are  as  healthful,  her  springs  are  the  road  proceeds,  about  the  dawn  of  day.  In 
perhaps  less  efficacious  and  generally  known  but 
will  be  fouud  of  great  virtue,  and  there  are  points 
of  view  as  remarkable  within  her  limits  as  auy 
we  have  glanced  at.  The  proper  way  to  visit 
this  section,  at  present,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
suggests,  is  on  horseback.  A  pedestrian  excur- 
sion, from  the  uearest  town,  of  half-a-dozen  good 
fellows,  with  conveyance  for  baggage  and  am- 
munition (and  much  may  lie  embraced  in  this 
latter  substantive)  would  not  be  a  bad  uolion. 
The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  travel  is  its  entire 
independence.  No  compulsion  to  rise  at  a  par- 
ticular hour  for  the  stage-coach  cuts  short 
your  morning  nap,  you  are  not  annoyed  with 
those  solf-important  fellow-passengers  who  are 
constantly  reminding  the  driver  that  he  carries 
Caesar  and  his  fortunes,  hut  are  free  to  move  at 
your  owu  hours  and  to  halt  when  you  come  upon 
a  suitable  resting  place, — to  pitch  your  tent 
where'er  you  please  and  there  to  make  your 
home. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in  following  Mr. 
Lanman  {apropos  of  bis  Letters  from  the  AtU- 


the  vague  and  misty  twilight,  the  first  flashings 
of  the  foamiug  torrent  rose  in  sight  and  as  the 
opposite  shores  could  not  he  distinguished  at  that 
early  hour,  and  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  mist 
which  overhung  them,  the  illusion  was  perfect 
which  persuaded  us  that  we  were  once  more  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  Atlantic  Sea.  These 
curling,  flashing,  white  billows,  reeking  up  and 
rolling  over,  and  wallowing  one  after  another, 
upon  the  shore,  were  the  combing  surfs  upon  our 
sandy  islets  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  illu- 
sion was  wouderfully  aided  by  the  deep  and 
solemn  roar  of  the  perpetually  chiding  billows. 
They  were  the  identical  voices  of  the  sea  that 
we  heard — as  if  these  themselves  were  not  pro- 
perly natives  of  the  deep,  but  mountain  voices, 
torn  away  from  their  proper  homes,  and  perpet- 
ually wailing  their  exode  in  a  chaunt  which  is 
mournful  enough  to  he  that  of  exile.  It  was  only 
in  the  full  breadth  of  day  that  we  could  scan  the 
boundaries  beyond,  and  justly  appreciate  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  route  along  which  we  sped. 
Our  road,  an  excellent  one  for  the  moniMnmi.  is 
cut  out  along  the  very  margin  of  the  river.  Oc- 
casionally, there  is  no  ledge  to  protect  you  from 
the  steep.  The  track  does  not  often  admit  of 
two  carriages  abreast;  and  huge,  immovable 
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boulders  sometime*  contract,  to  the  narrowest  magnesia  and  salts.  At  Glenn's  Springs  you 
measures,  the  pathway  for  the  single  oue.  Vou  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentry  of  the 
wind  along  the  precipice  with  a  perpetual  sense  middle  and  upper  country  generally,  with  a  slight 
of  danger,  which  increases  the  sublimity  of  the  sprinkling  of  others  from  the  sen-hoard.  The 
scene.  The  river,  meanwhile,  boils,  and  hounds, 1  former  are  here  in  considerable  numbers  through- 
and  rages  at  your  feel,  tossing  in  strong  wriihings  out  the  season.  You  will  find  them  equally  cour- 
over  the  fractured  masses  of  the  rock,  plunging  teous,  intelligent  and  frank:  easy  in  their  man- 
headlong,  with  a  groan,  iuto  great  cavities  be-  ,  ners,  and  prompt  aud  graceful  iu  their  hospitali- 
tneeu,  now  fretting  over  a  long  line  of  barrier  ties  From  this  point  the  transition  is  easy  to 
masses,  now  leaping,  with  a  surging  hiss,  down  Spartanburg,  a  regiou  of  perfect  health  through- 
sudden  steppes,  which  it  approaches  unprepared,  [out,  lying  beautifully  for  farming,  and  re  mark  a- 
Beyond  you  note  the  perpcudicular  heights,  stern,  bly  well  settled  Here  you  find  other  medicinal 
dark,  jagged,  impeuding.  a  thousand  feel  iu  air.  waters,  the  Cedar,  the  Pacolet.  Limestone  and 
You  find  yourself  suddenly  iu  a  cavernous  ave-.  Sulphur  Springs,  each  of  which  has  its  advo- 
nue  ;  look  up,  and  behold  an  enormous  boulder,  cates,  though  their  visitors  are  much  less  numer- 
thrust  out  from  the  mountain  sides,  hanging  ous  than  those  of  (ile tin's.  The  Pacolet.  and 
completely  over  you  like  a  mighty  atlanteau  roof.  \  other  falls  and  rapids,  are  objects  of  great  ruri- 
bul  such  a  roof  as  threatens  momeutly  to  topple  osity ;  and  the  famous  battle  field  of  the  Cow- 
down  in  storm  and  ihuuder  on  your  head.  And  j  pens  affords  a  point  of  groat  attraction  to  him 
thus,  with  a  sense  keenly  alive  to  the  startliug  I  who  loves  to  seek  out  the  memorials  of  the  Rt-%- 
aspects  iu  the  forms  around  you.  the  superior  j  olution.  But,  if  the  object  be  mountain  scenery, 
grandeur  of  the  heights,  ihe  proof  which  they  the  traveller  will  speed  for  Greenville,  which  lies 
everywhere  present  that  the  vnlcauo  and  the  tor- {  adjoiuiug,  to  the  north  and  west.  The  village 
rent  have  but  recently  done  their  work  of  con-  of  this  name  is  a  beauty  among  villages,  and  its 
vulsion  and  revolution,  you  harry  on  for  miles,  j  cascade  of  Reedy  River,  which  skirts  the  settle- 
relieved  occasionally  by  scenes  of  a  strangely  ment,  affords  numerous  subjects  for  the  paiuter. 
sweet  beauty  in  the  stream; — when  the  waters  In  the  northeast  angle  of  the  district,  however, 
subside  to  calm ;  when  they  no  longer  hiss,  aud  ]  you  find  bidder  pictures,  where  the  beautiful 
boil,  and  rage,  aud  roar,  iu  couflict  with  the  [  bleuds  with  the  sublime,  aud  informs  the  imagi- 
ntasses  whose  bonds  they  have  broken;  and  nation  with  images  at  once  of  the  stupendous 
when,  leaping  away  iuto  an  even  and  unruffled  j  and  the  sweet.  The  Hogback  Mountain,  a  crag- 
flow,  they  seem  to  sleep  in  lakes  whose  edges  I  ged  and  perilous  ascent,  that  might  find  a  more 
bear  fringes  of  llowery  vines,  aud  the  loveliest  suitable  uame,  is  the  first  of  a  lordly  brotherhood 
floral  tangles,  from  which  you  may  pluck  at  sea-  of  heights,  which  enshrine  a  thousand  scenes  of 
sous  the  purplest  berries,  drooping  to  the  very  the  terrible  and  lovely.  Adjoining  it  you  have 
lips  of  the  waters.  Sometimes,  these  seeming  the  Glassy  Mountain,  so  named  because  of  the 
lakes  gather  about  the  prettiest  islets,  such  as  glazed  beauty  of  its  rocky  sides,  trickling  with 
prompt  you  to  fancy  abodes  such  as  the  English,  perpetual  water,  iu  the  sunlight.  The  waters 
fairies  delighted  to  explore,  and  where,  indeed,  which  flow  from  these  mountains  form  the  sour- 
the  Cherokee  has  placed  a  class  of  spirits,  with  ces  of  the  Tyger  and  the  Pacolet.  Here,  also, 
strange  mysterious  powers,  who  were  ackuowl-iyou  have  the  Saluda  and  Panther  Mountains, 
edged  to  maintain  a  singular  influence  over  the  and,  above  all.  the  wonderful  rocky  cliff  and  p re- 
red  man's  destinies.  A  landscape  painter,  of  cipiee  of  Caesar's  Head— a  name  given  to  it  from 
uld  find  along  the  two  great  stems  *  remarkable  profile,  which,  at  one  view,  the 


real  talent 

of  the  French  Broad,  orTselica,  a  thousand  pic 


crag  presents,  of  a  human,  which  might  be 


tures,  far  superior  to  any  thing  which  Yankee  |  Roman,  face.  Sachem's  Head  would  Ue  much 
manufacture  has  ever  yet  gathered  from  the  more  appropriate  to  the  aboriginal  locality,  as 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  groups  of  the  Cats-  ]  the  profile  is  quite  as  proper  to  the  Indian  as  the 


kill/ 

Changing  his  ground  into  South  Carolina, 
where  his  foot  rests  on  its  native  hills,  the  Re- 
viewer pleasantly  continues  to  point  out  the  nat- 
ural charms  of  the  country.  We  shall  quote  at 
length  his  glowing  accouut  of  what  may  be  seen 
there. 

"We  speed  to  Greenville,  Spartanburg  or 
Peudleton.  poiuts  from  which  you  may  diverge 
to  a  thousand  spots  of  a  scenery  not  surpassed 

in  any  of  the  sister  States.    On  your  route  youlitably  beneath  your  feet.    Apart  from  the  aub- 

lime  emotious  of  such  a  scene,  from  such  a  spot, 
the  seuso  of  danger  is  enlivened  when  you  dis- 
cover that  the  mountain  rises  from  a  base  seem- 
ingly quite  too  slender  for  its  support,  while  an 
awful  fissure  divides  the  mass  from  ton  to  bot- 
tom, detaching  an  immense  mass,  that  threateus 
momently  to  go  down  in  thunder  upon  the  un- 


Romau  type  of  face.  As  the  name  of  the  li 
diau  priest  in  the  Southern  States  was  Iawa, 
this  title  would  seem  a  not  inappropriate  one  to 
the  stem,  prophet-like  image  which  this  rock 
affords-  The  mouutain  itself  is  an  eutire  mass 
of  granite,  risiug  abruptly  from  the  valley,  through 
which  a  turbulent  river  hurries  upou  its  way. 
From  the  precipice,  on  this  quarter,  you  have 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  prospects  that  the 
world  can  show.  Standing  upon  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  your  eye  courses,  without  impediment, 
to  the  full  exteut  of  its  visiou.  leaving  still  re- 
ions  beyond,  which  the  fancy  spreads  out  illim- 


pause  at  Gleun's  Springs,  one  of  the  most  fash 
tonable  of  the  watering  places  of  South-Caro- 
lina. These  Springs  beloug  to  the  same  family, 
the  members  of  which  are  scattered  throughout 
all  the  South,  in  parallel  regions,  from  Virginia 
to  Mississippi.  1'hey  possess  the  same  g  ueral 
characteristics,  and  are  probably  equally  medici- 
nal, being  impregnated  more  or  less  with  sulphur,  conscious  valley.    The  Head  of  Catsar,  or  the 
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Iawa,  is  iu  some  peril  of  serious  abrasion,  if  not 
demolition,  in  the  progress  of  events. 

But,  Pendleton  is  the  district  of  South-Caro- 
lioa  most  affluent  in  curiosities  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   The  Table  Rock  is  one  of  the  Apalachian 
range.    It  rears  its  colossal  front  of  granite— an 
isolated  mass,  perpendicular  as  a  wall— more 
than  eleven  buudred  feet  in  height,  with  a  naked 
face  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet.    The  preci- 
pice is  on  the  eastern  side.    It  is  ascended,  on 
this  side,  by  means  of  a  ladder  or  steps  of  wood, 
fastened  with  iron  clamps  to  the  stone,  and  with 
several  stagings  compassing  the  perpendicular 
height.    You  literally  hang  in  air.    You  look 
down,  with  a  shudder,  upon  the  awful  chasm  a 
thousand  feet  below.    Your  ladder  shakes — its 
■tepe  are  in  decay — occasionally  one  has  disap- 
peared—and your  heart  sinks  momentarily,  ren- 
dering necessary  the  eucouragement  of  your 
guide.    The  great  black  wall  ulistens  with  the 
descending  streams,  which  the  sun  coins  mio 
brilliants  as  fast  as  they  scatter  into  spray.  Go 
below — look  up— and  your  soul  rises  with  the 
majesty  of  prayer.     On  the  western  side,  a 
stream  darts  away,  headlong,  with  great  speed- 
as  a  doe  pursued  by  the  hunters,  whom  you  may  | 
fancy  you  see  iu  the  five  cascades  which  bound , 
off.  from  as  many  quarters,  on  a  like  course,  all 
striving  equally  for  the  Oolenoe,  one  of  the  tribu  - 
tariee  of  the  Saluda,  in  which  they  are  all  finally 
lost-    But,  the  chase  is  continued  daily.  There 
is  still  a  doe  to  fly,  and  still  as  many  hunters  to 
pursue.    The  mouiitaiu,  on  this  side,  is  well 
wooded,  and  is  thus  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  uaked  wall  of  rock  in  the  opposite  quarter. 
You  gain  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  find  a  rude 
square  or  platform.     The  wonders  iucrease 
arouud  you.    Here  is  another  rock,  which  is  the 
giaut's  stool,  as  tbe  mountain  is  his  table.  You 
may  fancy  a  dinner  party  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
and,  if  you  sleep  and  dream,  may  conjure  tip 
images  of  a  feast,  where  your  chance  is  to  be 
eaten  last,  unless,  like  Ulysses,  you  can  succeed 
in  couching  the  eye  of  your  feeder.    Your  fan- 
cies will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  proofs  around 
you  of  uuknowu  races.    You  are  shown  the 
tracks  of  gigautic  foet,  beasts,  birds  and  raeu. 
which  may  be  those  of  elephant  or  tortoise— 
both  are  insisted  upon — or  the  result  of  the  natu- 
ral attrition  of  water  iu  the  rock,  which  you  may 
find  it  quite  as  pleasaut  to  believe.    Passiug  to 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  you  feel,  with  Natty 
Bumppo,  that  you  see  creatiou.    A  cedar  tree, 
for  years,  was  the  terminus,  beyond  which  no 
foot  was  set.    It  grew  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock, 
aud  overhung  the  precipice.    It  was  the  ordinary 
trial  of  tbe  adventurer's  courage  to  clasp  this  tree 
id  bis  embrace,  and  swing  over  tbe  chasm.  But, 
the  tree  perished,  finally,  aod  tbe  feat  is  performed 
no  longer.    You  sit  and  gaze;  but  it  will  require 
some  time  before  the  eye  opens  fully  upon  its 
possessions.    To  the  north  and  east,  your  view 
is  bounded  by  the  AHeghauiea.  of  which  the  rock 
upon  which  you  recline  is  one  of  the  barrier 
mountains.    On  all  other  sides.  Nature  seems 
happily  to  repose  iu  the  embrace  of  Beauty. 
Vale  and  field,  and  river  and  cascade,  ami  lonely 
peaks  of  kindred  granite,  employ  nod  persuade 
the  satisfied  glance  from  side  to  side.    Your  eye 
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communes  with  tbe  Glassy  and  Hogback  Moun- 
tains, in  Greenville;  sweeping  over  fepartaus- 
bure.  to  the  east,  it  rests  on  King's  Mountain, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  in  the  Revo- 
lution ;  next,  in  quick  succession,  you  range  from 
tbe  Saluda  Mountaius  to  the  Panther,  C»sar  • 
Head,  ihe  Dismal,  the  Estato  and  Oolenoe;  and 


ith  the  eve  thus  travelling  west,  you  g™P.thft 
•stellated  heights  of  tbe  Currabee,  in  Georgia. 

We  regret  that  oar  limits  will  allow  us  to  make 
but  one  other  quotation,  the  more  so  as  this  is 
all  we  can  give  of  the  mountain  region  of  Geor- 
gia, a  sister  state  that  abounds  in  romantic  and 
picturesque  objects.  Tbe  passage  refers  to  the 
famous  cataracts  so  highly  eulogized  by  all  who 
have  visited  them. 

» Tuccoah  is,  indeed,  a  mountain  beanty  of 
rare  loveliness.  The  cascade  falls  in  a  sheet  most 
like  a  thin  gauzy  veil,  through  which  sparkles  a 
galaxy  of  little  brilliants.  It  is  the  emblem  or 
equal  purity  and  beauty.  Its  adjuncts  are  all  of 
the  same  character.  Beaoty,  rather  than  pran- 
deur,  is  the  word  by  which  to  describe  it,  though 
the  latter  element  is  not  wanting  to  its  charms. 
It  is  only  held  in  subjection  to  the  superior  sweet- 
ness of  its  fascioation.  Tuccoah  is  a  lyric  to  the 
eye.  It  is  a  single  outgushing  of  food  musical 
notes,  with  a  sudden  and  sparkling  overflow- 
wildly  quick,  but  rarely  temperate;  eager  and 
full  of  impulse,  yet  chastened  by  the  exquisite 
method  of  a  grace  and  tenderness  which  prevail 
throughout  the  picture. 

A  few  miles  from  Tuccoah  is  another  scene, 
in  rich  and  absolute  contrast  with  it.    If  Tuc- 
coah is  tbe  beautiful,  Tallulah  is  the  terrible  ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

♦•If  Tuccoah  isthe  lyric  of  water-falls,  Tallu- 
lah is  the  grand  five  act  drama,  the  sublime  and 
awful  tragedy,  scene  upon  scene,  accumulating 
with  new  interest,  until  the  repose  of  death  over- 
spreads the  catastrophe.    It  so  happens  that 
Tallulah  is  a  series  of  cascades,  five  iu  number, 
with  a  pause  between  each,  in  which  the  waters, 
exhausted  apparently  by  previous  conflict,  rest 
themselves  before  resuming  their  fearful  progress 
to  uew  struggles.    These  rests  afford  you  glimp- 
ses of  the  sweetest  repose.    The  stream  seems 
momently  to  sleep,  and,  in  such  lovely  lakelets, 
that  you  almost  look  to  see  the  naiad  Princess 
emerging  from  tbe  surround iug  caves,  with 
loosened  tresses,  preparing  for  tbe  bath.    J  He 
next  progress  increases  i he  action  and  the  interest 
of  the  sceue.  until,  at  tbe  close,  you  see  only  the 
convulsive  forms  below  you,  wntbiug  as  if  in 
death,  and  hear  the  deep  groaus  of  their  pautiog 
agony,  seut  up  to  you  in  an  appeal  that  seems  to 
ask  for  sympathy  aud  vengeauce." 

And  now  we  ask  if  there  is  not  enongh  of 
beautiful  aud  grand  scenery  in  the  South  to  en- 
list the  attention  of  Southern  tourists?  Has  not 
nature  arrayed  herself  here,  in  a  garb  sufficiently 
attractive  to  tbe  eye  that  loves  her,  that  it 
must  wander  off  annually  to  districts  in  no  degree 
more  picturesque  in  search  of  glad  sights ! 
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To  such  as  design  visiting  Virginia  during  the 
hot  months  of  1831,  we  cauuot  too  highly  com- 
mend Dr.  Burkes  Volume.  The  invnlid  will 
find  it  an  invaluable  vadt  mecvm,  and  it  will  be 
useful  to  the  strong  man  in  guarding  him  against 
an  improper  use  of  the  waters  and  furnishing 
him  with  practical  hints  as  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  bath.  The  seasou  will  soon  open,  aud  those 
fortunate  people  who  have  three  months  to  be 
idle,  will  commence  idleness  for  three  months. 
To  one  and  all  we  offer  a  Virginia  welcome. 
For  the  sick  who  visit  the  Spriugs  for  health  and 
strength,  we  invoke  the  choicest  beuisons  of 
Hygeia.  For  those  whose  pursuit  is  relaxation 
of  spirits  we  ask  the  most  gracious  patronage  of 
that 

goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  them  some  fore- 
shadowing of  what  tbey  may  expect  in  comiug. 
And  now  tbey  have  only  to  lay  the  map  before 


(Bbitors  Cable. 


We  think  it  a  note- worthy  fact  that  on  the  fifth 
day  of  May.  a  date  memorable  as  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  we  bad  a  fall  of 
snow  as  far  South  as  our  own  city.  The  old 
figure  of  the  poet,  so  frequently  quoted,  of  win- 
ter chilliug  the  lap  of  May,  has  thus  received 
another  illustration.  Indeed,  during  many  years 
past,  a  change  has  been  observed  in  the  temper- 
ature of  our  winters,  that,  if  continued,  may  in- 
duce some  change  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
months.  If  the  fantastic  folly  of  the  French, 
which  gave  epithets  by  way  of  title  to  these  di- 
visions of  time,  should  ever  again  prevail,  they 
certainly  could  not  call  May  FlortaL  It  might 
be  better  designated  as  Brumairt.    The  long 


them,  and  mark  out  the  route  that  each  oue  shall  aeason  in  May,  kuown  among  the  Germans 


prefer.  The  State  is  all  before  them  where  to 
choose  their  place  of  rest,  aud  Dr.  Burke  their 

£  (I  IUO. 


A  SONG  OF  IRELAND. 

A  health  to  the  Isle  that,  though  trampled  in 
By  the  merciless  minions  of  power, 
May  rise  from  the  dust  with  a  grandeur 
And  shatter  her  chaius  in  an  hour  : 
A  voice  from  the  graves  that  the  Tyrant  halh  filled 
Cannot  always  be  pleading  unheard  ; 
And  the  whirlwiudof  wrath,  though  for  centuries  stilled, 
May  burst  from  repose  at  a  word. 

'Mid  the  tempest  of  strife  and  the  tumult  of  wrong, 

How  many  bright  names  gild  the  gloom, 

The  monarch*  of  speech  and  the  mooters  of  song, 

A  halo  of  life,  'round  the  tomb; 

These  names  cannot  die,  for  (he  nation's  great  heart, 

Halh  enshrined  them,  the  deeper  in  ill— 

Let  the  last  blow  be  struck  and  the  last  hope  depart — 

She  will  cling  to  thecu  faithfully  etdl. 

O!  Frin!  the  world  has  been  cold  tn  thy  doom! 

Few  flowers  have  been  strewn  on  thy  bier— 

And  the  pride  of  thy  glory  and  blush  of  thy  bloom 

Have  passed,  without  Messing  or  prayer : 

Vet  across  the  wild  waves  may  the  desolate  aon 

Of  thy  blighted  dominion*  find  mst, 

And  a  haven  of  peace  for  the  Exile  be  won, 

In  the  fetterless  homes  of  the  Wcsu 


O!  still  we  will  trust,  a  New  Era  may  rise, 

On  the  fair  Isle  of  Fmmetl  and  Moore, 

When  a  true  light  shall  burn  in  her  lotig-clouded  skies, 

And  the  night  of  her  mournini  be  o'er: 

A  health  to  her  now,  aud  a  health  to  her  then— 

And  death  to  oppression's  stem  sway — 

The  West  hath  the  hearts  of  n  million  of  men, 

That  will  pray  for  her  triumph  that  day. 

P.  H.  H. 


the  season  of  the  Severe  Masters,  baa  always 
been  one  of  raiu  and  cold,  but  rarely  of  frost. 
A  story  yet  survives,  however,  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  that  one  suuny,  leafy,  genial  May-day,  be 
ordered  the  exotics  of  his  conservatory  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  open  air,  despite  the  advice 
of  his  bead -gardener,  who  warned  him  of  the 
Severe  Masters,  Saints  Mammertua.  German  us 
and  Servatius,  (supposed  to  preside  over  the  1 1th, 
12th  and  13th  days  of  the  month);  by  which  the 
whole  orangery  of  Potsdam,  one  of  the  Guest  in 
Europe,  was  cut  off. 


Our  correspondent  X.  Y.  Z.,  whose  account 
of  a  ghostly  meetiog  in  the  African  Church  of 
our  city,  we  published  last  month,  writes  us  as 
follows- 

Mr.  Thorn ptou, 

I  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the  Richmond  Republican 
a  card  from  the  "Reporter  to  the  Convention,"  who  takes 
me  to  task  good-huinoredly  for  a  passage  in  the  speech 
of  the  spectral  orator,  whom  I  chanced  to  bear,  a  few 
weeks  since,  addressing  an  assembly  of  goblins  in  the 
African  Church.  The  Reporter  conceives  that  the  orator 
or  myself  lias  done  him  injustice  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
M  new-fangled"  and  u  villainous"  as  applied  to  the  Fo- 
netic  system  of  reporting.  I  might  demur  to  this  by  sub- 
nutting  that  while  injustice  may  have  been  done  to  the 
system  iUelfhy  the  use  of  these  epithets,  none  could  by 
possibility  have  been  done  the  reporter.  But  as  the  lat- 
ter adjective  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  that  would 
reflect  discredit  upon  him.  (as  he  who  follows  a  *  villain- 
ous' calling,  iu  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word*  can  hardly 
be  a  proper  man,)  1  wilt  raise  no  such  distinction. 

First,  then  as  to  '  nete-fa*f[!ed.'    "  Verbatim  reporting" 
say*  he,  "  so  far  from  being '  new-fangled,'  I  had  supposed 
to  be  almost  as  ancient  as  the  gittui  oratory  itself."  Now 
1  was,  indeed,  aware  that  the  art  of  writing  in  short -hand 
was  U4  old  a*  the  Greek*  aud  Romans,  as  allusions  to  the 
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notarii  or  stenographer*  are  plentifully  sprinkled  through  those  happy  people  who  rejoice  in  the  holy  es- 

th«  writings  of  those  pleasant  old  fellows,  Pliny,  Martial,  tRte  0f  matrimony  ?    We  are  willing  to  behove 

and  Quintilian,  bnt  1  was  certainly  under  the  impression  ^  ^  arrangemerm  for  married  guests  at  the 

that  the  Fonetic  system  (to  which  the  objectionable  phrase  0  .  ...       ,  •  , 

was  applied  by  the  spirit)  w.a  «f  very  recent  dale  and  (  Charleston  Hotel  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
that  iu  proficients  claimed  for  it  the  credit  of  being  the  but  ao  far  as  we  were  concerned,  that  depart- 
only  system  by  which  a  strictly  verbatim  report  of  a  meat  of  the  establishment  might  have  been  in 

speech  could  be  made.  Calcutta  or  at  the  North  Pole.    It  was  terra  in- 

Secondly,  as  to  'villainous.'   I  hare  no  hesitation  UB     A$  to  tfae  room9  lher6  jB;Q  every 

whstevcr  in  saving:  that  this  word  win  not  designed  to     *  .   .»«-;«„. 

.    „                  •  «   i          ,  „.,„  k„  largo  hote    a  district  to  us  of  most  mysterious 

impute  to  the  Reporter  any  wickedness  or  depravity  by  ,  ""S"  - 

Tirtneofhis  exercising  the  craft  so  branded.  It  was  used  character.  It  lies  on  the  2nd  and  drd  floors  in 
siinply  in  its  SUksperean  sense  as  4  mischievous,' and  as  front.    We  see  windows  from  the  outside  and 

such  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  defend  the  application,  opening  upon  the  passage  within,  iodica- 


The  Reporter  says  that  the  new  system  seeks  to  present  a 
fectimile  of  the  speaker.  Sir,  is  this  desirable  T  Are  we  to 
be  deluged  with  the  nonsense  of  every  Orator  Pop  in  the 
land  even  down  to  the  fatal  absurdity  of  his  commas  f  Aud 
if  the  old  system  made  speeches  decent,  before  they  were 
pat  in  the  newspaper  to  take  nwny  our  appetites  for  break- 
nut,  is  it  not  belter  to  go  back  to  it  at  once  T  And  yet  the 
Reporter,  even  while  claiming  fur  the  Fonetic  system  that 
it  alone,  of  all  modes  of  reporting,  makes  an  exact  tran- 
script of  a  speaker's  remarks,  says  that  verbatim  report- 
ing is  as  old  as  the  gift  of  oratory  itself. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  Mr.  Thompson,  that  the  Reporter  dis- 
claims any  affiliation  with  the  Vandals  of  the  "  Fonetic 
Nmx."  1  have  not  the  pleasure  ufibe  Reporter's  perso- 
nal acquaintance  but  1  have  taken  a  liking  to  him  from 


tions  that  induce  us  to  suppose  that  in  this  region 
there  may  be  commodious  and  airy  rooms,  (such 
as  are  spoken  of  in  the  advertisements,)  but  w© 
could  not  make  affidavit  of  the  fact,  and  we  are 
inclined  on  the  whole  to  doubt  it.  Perhaps  one 
of  these  days  we  may  learn  more  about  this  un- 
explored territory.  But  now,  whenever  we  pre- 
sent ourselves  for  entertainment  at  the  office  of 
a  first  class  hotel,"  we  are  considered  merely 
caoditlates  for  the  attic  and  for  the  chance- 


as 


the  galleiiea.    He  has  borne  .the  protracted  and  acute 


medley  of  the  Gentleman's  Ordinary.  It 
at  the  Charleston  Hotel.  Of  course  it  is  of  the 
smallest  possible  consequence  to  the  public,  bow 
we — a  poor  devil  of  an  editor — fared  at  any  par- 
ticular place  or  time,  but  we  stand  up  for  the 

Id  have  looaea  upon  ohvio  remco  wncn  nc  i  '    .  „u„„_,i 

from  the  Austrian  dungeon  to  the  light  of  day,  |  "6""       bachelors.    They  are  a  much-abused, 

though  a  large  and  important  fraternity,  aud  the 
system  of  'snubbing*  them  at  the  hotels,  in 
Charlestou  or  elsewhere,  needs  reform.  It  was 
from  this  conviction  alone  that  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  speak  out  with  regard  to  our  experience 
at  this  much  lauded  •  hostelrie,'  for  which  the 
News  takes  up  the  cudgels. 


agonies  of  the  Debate  upon  the  Basis  with  a  fortitude  so 
heroic  and  uncomplaining  that  I  confess  I  look  upon  him 
as  1  would  have  looked  upon  Silvio  Pellico  when  he 
came  out 

or  as  one  might  regard  »ny  other  illustrious  person  who 
has  nubmitted  unmunnuringly  to  the  cruelties  of  despotic 
power.  Tbe  whole  convention  has  been  his  Emperor 
Francis  and  his  sufferings  have  been  indeed  very  fearful. 
Feeling  this  interest  in  him,  I  rejoice  that  he  agrees  with 
tbe  orator  in  repudiating  the  Fonetic  orthography.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  be  would  not  spell  effect;  FX., 
or  seedy,  CO. 

I  have  written  this  explanation,  because  I  consider  my- 
self responsible,  in  the  silence  of  the  eloquent  ghost,  for 
anything  contained  in  my  report  of  his  harangue.  If  I 
have  made  myself  understood,  very  well ;  if  not,  I  must 
sign  myself,  (with  compliments  to  the  Reporter),  what 


Ex-wise-head. 

(X.  Y.  Z.) 


Our  friend  Richards  of  tbe  Southern  Literary 
Gazette  refers,  in  a  recent  number  of  his  paper, 
to  an  article  in  the  Evening  News,  drawn  forth 
by  some  unfavorable  comments,  made  in  our 
"Notes  of  a  Southern  Excursion,"  upon  tbe  1 
Charleston  Hotel.  We  regret  that  we  did  not 
see  the  News  containing  the  article  in  question. 
The  editor  thinks,  and  Mr.  Richards  endorses 
the  opinion,  that  we  fared  so  badly,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  desolate  and  miserable  condition 
of  bachelorhood.    We  consider  this  very  proba- 


We  derive  very  constant  amusement  from  our 
files  of  the  California  newspapers.  There  is  a 
freshuess  in  the  advertisements  and  the  "items  of 
news"  that  we  like  very  much.  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  also,  how  the  usages  and  customs  of  older 
communities  are  gradually  iutroduced  into  this 
new  country,  which  has  been  peopled  with  a  ra- 
pidity so  unexampled.  They  have  the  Italian 
Opera,  already,  at  San  Francisco,  and  Norma 
and  Ernani  are  advertised  among  tbe  representa- 
tions. It  is  strange  indeed  that  such  a  '  fast* 
population  have  not  had  the  latest  European 
dance.  Pray,  what  dance  is  it,  that  is  referred 
to,  in  tbe  following  card  ? 

tW  DANCERS  WANTED.— It  is  supposed  that 
among  the  many  Europeans  who  have  landed  on  our 
shores  within  the  last  few  months,  some  of  them  must  be 

ble.    But  are  bachelors  placed  SO  far  OUt  of  tbe  "<iu.in.ed  with  that  very  exciting  beautiful,  and  truly 
, .  .     ,  '    .     ,  ,  .     .  pleasing  dunce,  which  has  attracted  so  much  the  public 

pale  of  humanity  by  our  Charleston  fneuds,  as  |\nd  fa  ^  North  of  Europe  for  a  )0>r  pastf  and  wilich 

not  to  deserve  auy  consideration  at  all  ?    Or  are  [,M  not  aa  yet  ever  been  introduced  into  this  country. 

hotels  built  only  with  reference  to  the  comfort  of'  Should  there  be  any  such  persons  in  the  city,  eight  or  ten 


r 
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of  them  can  find  employment  by  applying  to  EDMUND 
COLE,  proprietor  of  the  California  Exchange,  who  is  en- 
deavoring to  get  up  ibU  popular  dance. 

Another  4  want'  advertised,  strikes  us  as  being 
'umommou' — 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — A  Lady  to  attend  an 
Oyster  and  Refreshment  Saloon.  Address  A.  G.  O ,  at 
this 


We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  ruuvtte  of  the 
followiog 


NOTICE.— Dr.  W.M.  RABE  haa,  lor  the  first 
time,  after  two  year*  residence  in  San  Francisco,  nothme 
to  do.  He  intends  to  lake  part  in  the  ensuing  municipal 
election,  and  has  picked  out  as  a  worthy  adversary,  the 
Recorder- 
He  therefore  announces  himself  as  a  candidate  fur  the 
office  of  Recorder  of  the  city  of  San  Prancieco,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office,  assisted  by  bin  knowledge 
of  German,  French  find  Spanish,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
himself  and  every  boJy  else,  subject,  however  to  the  nom- 
ination of  the  great  Whig  Reform  Party. 

The  Literature  of  the  s  <  ell  moh  seems  to  have 
have  made  its  way  to  the  Pacific,  as  we  may  in- 
fer from  the  only  book  advertisement  that  we 
notice ; 

NOISY  CARRIER'S  PUB'  V  HING  HALL,  Wash- 
ington Block, up  Stairs,  Central  Wharf. 

The  subscriber  ha*  for  sale  at  the  above  place,  s  great 
variety  of  useful, thrilling,  interesting  and  amusing  worktt 
among  which  are  the  See.  Lark,  the  Dark  Sybil,  the  Turk- 
ish Slave,  or  ths  Msbometsn  sud  hi*  Harem,  the  Black 
Knight,  the  Haunted  Bride,  Red  Rupert,  Lucy  Marline, 
Hugh  Capet  or  Count  of  Paris,  the  Child  of  Sierra,  or  the 
Gipsey  Brigand,  Alphonso  or  the  Mystic  Riders  of  the 
Agu  Hessan,  Zuieiks,  or  the  Castilian  Captive,  the  Bell 
of  Madrid,  or  the  Unknown  Mask,  Bel  Isabel,  or  the  Con- 
spirators of  Cuba,  the  Prophet  of  the  Bohmao  Wald,  Big 
Thunder,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Anti-renters,  the  Rover  of 
the  Reef,  the  Golden  Eagle,  or  Privateer  ol  '76,  Wharton 
the  Whale  Killer,  Leopold  the  Avenger,  which  will  be  sold 
very  cheap. 

The  worthy  bibliopole,  who  offers  for  sale  these 
choice  publications,  appends  to  the  list  some  coun- 
teracting agents  which  we  should  conceive  to  be, 
in  the  highest  degree,  necessary. 

Also,  for  sale,  90  doe.  of  Dr.  Harpy's  Bitters,  used  by 
most  of  the  bars  in  the  Eastern  States,  snd  Curtis  or  Per- 
kins' Pain  Killer. 

A  bit  of  a  wag  who  thinks  of  coming  home 
holds  out  a  tempting  inducement  to  the  capital- 
ist— 

Notice  to  Em io r aivtj.— A  gentleman  who  has  been 
in  California  two  years,  desiring  to  return  to  the  **  while 
aettlements"  on  the  Atlantic,  offers  to  sell  bis  chances  in 
California,  for  the  moderate  aum  of  $20,000.  Apprecia- 
ting his  great  prospect  of  making  a  pile  soon,  and  his 
past  experience  in  viewing  the  Elephant,  nothing  would 
induce  bim  to  make  auch  a  sacrifice  except  the  most  lib- 
eral disposition.  The  advertiser  will  receive  Moffat  At 
Co.'s  coin  and  ingots  at  par  valus. 

o.  s." 


Works  of  art  or  of  the  imagination  are  rarely 
improved  by  reconstruction.  Poems,  least  of 
all,  are  ever  made  the  better  by  after  touches. 
If  the  poet,  in  the  present  glow  of  bis  fancy, 
does  not  express  his  thought  as  he  could  wish,  it 
is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  be  will  be 
able  to  do  so  in  the  cold  seclusion  of  his  closet. 
Aod.  if,  having  wreathed  it,  as  he  may  suppose 
afterwards,  with  a  redundancy  of  ornament,  he 
shall  undertake,  when  the  poetic  fury  has  passed 
away,  to  prune  it  down,  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  he  will  mutilate  and  deform  it*  We 
have  been  forcibly  struck  with  this  in  reading  a 
poem  by  Stoddard,  "The  Faun  over  bis  Oob- 
i  let,**  re-written  for  the  May  number  of  the  Inter- 
national, which  was  originally  published  in  the 
Messenger  for  June.  1849,  aod  then  entitled 
The  Broken  Goblet."  No  one  can  read  tha 
two  versions  without  being  struck  with  the  infe- 
licity of  the  changes.  We  give  a  few  parallel 
passages  italicising  some  lines  in  the  original  that 
have  been  omitted  in  the  second  version,  to  the 
injury,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  general  effect. 


Alas,  my  | 
Pan  was  engraven  on  it,  rural  Pan, 
And  all  the  story  of  his  nymph  transformed  ; — 
He  stood  in  horror,  in  a  marshy  place, 
Clasping  a  bending  reed :  he  thought  to  clasp 
Syrinx,  but  clssped  a  reed  anrt  nothing  more. 
There  was  another  picture  'grated  below  it;— ■ 
Pan,  after  he  had  learned  to  play  the  flute:— 
He  learned  it  bf  the  wind  among  the  reed*. 
Solemnly  sighing  o'er  the  ranuhrd  maid  : — 
He  sat  at  noon  within  a  shady  bower 
With  all  his  herds  sround  him,  snd  be  piped  ; — 
(1  thought  at  times  I  saw  his  fingers  move. 
And  caught  his  music,  but  I  must  hsve  dreamed !) 

Version  of  "  The  International." 

My  goblet  was  exceeding  benuiifiil, 
For  Pan  was  'graven  on  it,  rural  Pan ; 
He  stood  in  horror  in  a  marshy  place, 
Clasping  a  bending  reed  ;  he  thought  to  clasp 
Syrinx,  but  clasped  a  reed,  and  nothing  more. 
There  was  another  picture  of  the  god,. 
When  be  had  learned  to  play  upon  the  Bute; 
He  sat  at  noon  within  a  shady  bower 
Piping,  with  all  bis  listening  herd  around; 
(I  thought  at  times  I  saw  bis  fingers  move, 
And  caught  bis  musk :  did  I  dream  or  not  1) 

Original. 

Alas !  ray  goblet ! 
And  Jove  teat  pictured  on  it — Jove  himself, 
Transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  bull, 
Beoring  forlorn  Europe  through  the  waves, 
Leaving  behind  a  track  of  ruffied  foam ; 
A-niort  with  (ear,  she  held  him  by  the  horns. 
Her  golden  tresses  streaming  in  the  winds  : 
And  Cupids  sported  round  on  winged  dolphins. 
And  sea-gods  peeped  from  out  their  weedy  caves, 
{The  deep  was  fuU  of  > 
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And  on  the  shore  were  maids  with  waring  scurfs, 
And  hind*  a-coming  to  the  rescue— late! 
A  lark !  I  thrill  not  see  the  like  again, 
8ince  I  have  broken  my  delightful  cup 

in  the  dust! 


Version  of  »  The 


Mr  goblet  was  exceeding  beautiful. 

For  Jove  wm  there  transformed  into  the  Dull 

Bearing  forlorn  Europa  through  the  warea, 

Leaving  behind  a  track  of  muffled  foam , 

Powerless  with  fear  she  held  him  by  the  horns. 

Her  golden  tresses  streaming  on  the  winds; 

In  curved  shells,  young  Cupids  sported  near 

While  sea-gods  glanced  from  out  their  weedy  caves. 

And  on  the  shore  were  maids  with  waving  scarfs, 

Bud  hinds  a-coming  to  the  rescue— late! 

But  I  have  broken  my  diviaest  cup 

And  trod  it*  fragtucuta  in  the  dust  of  Earth. 

Original. 


Bat  all  is  vanished,  lost,  forever  lost! 
Wail !  Ai  !  At  !—my  dhnnest  cup, 
Eiirth'i  paragon,  is  shivered  at  my  feet. 
Ruined  and  trampled  in  the  worthless  dust! 


Version  of*  The  International: 

But  all  is  vanished,  lost,  forever  lost! 
For  1  have  broken  my  divines!  cup, 

trod  iu  fragments  in  the  dust  of  earth! 


The  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondesoi  the  date  of  May 
1st  coulaius  a  long  and  interesting  review  of  Alton 
Locke.  The  writer  thinks  that  Socialism  can 
never  make  any  alarming  progress  in  Eugland 
because  of  the  antagonism  of  the  English  char- 
acter,  and  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the 
country.  John  Bull  is  altogether  too  reserved 
and  unsocial  an  animal  to  becomo  gregarious  or 
fraternizing.  He  says  "  One  may  say  of  the 
English  nation  that  it  is  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  England*  in  miniature,  (de  petites  Angleter- 
res)  that  each  individual  is  himself  a  little  island, 
having  bis  own  original  products  and  his  pecu- 
liar resources."  The  reviewer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  tendency  of  Alton  Locke  is  so  far  from  so- 
cialistic, that  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 

We  observe,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Southern 


Quarterly  Review,  among  other  attractive  arti- 
ticles,  a  noble  recognition  of  Northern  Literary 
excellence.    It  is  a  discriminating  and  well-con- 
sidered essay  no  Mr.  Everett's  Orations  and 
Speeches,  in  which  the  high  merits  of  that  emi- 
nent orator  are  warmly  acknowledged.  We 
happen  to  know,  but  doubt  whether  we  are  at 
liberty  to  mention,  the  name  of  the  author.  He 
lis  a  distinguished  resident  of  Charleston.  When 
Besides  these  and  many  other  omissions  in  the  j  ma>  ff«  expect  snch  praise  of  anything  South- 
Faun's  lament,  there  are  left  out  in  the  new  poem  j «™  from  that  parochial  observer,  the  iVortA  Amer- 
both  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion  of  the  icon? 
original,  which  tell  the  story  how  the  shepherds 


fouud  the  faun,  in  A  ready  of  old,  asleep  beneath 
an  oak,  and  bound  him  to  the  tree  with  strings 
of  grape  vine,  and  made  bis  song  the  condition 
of  bis  liberation.  The  conclusion  is  ao  beauti- 
ful that  we  quote  it  here,  referring  the  reader  to 
Vol.  15  of  the  Messenger,  page  349,  for  the 
whole  poem. 

The  swains  unbound  the  faun,  delighted  with  him  ; — 

He  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  bis  cup 

And  gave  them  euch  a  piece  and  went  his  way. 

—This  ia  the  Idyll  of  the  Broken  Goblet— 

I  tuld  you  of.  when  wc  were  wandering 

To  seek  our  straying  flocks  :  I've  marred  it  some, 

I  own,  in  singing — I  am  like  the  faun, 

And  cannot  sing  a*  I  was  wont  to  do— 

I  have  been  sleeping— drunken  with  the  wine, 

The  enchanted  and  voluptuous  wine  of  Love, 

And  in  my  slumber  I  have  dropped  my  flute 

And  broken  the  bright  cup  of  Poesy. 

Alas,  and  I  have  broken  the  rich  cup 

Unwittingly,  and  trampled  under  foot 

The  golden  fragments  in  the  duat  of  Earth! 

The  original  is  said  to  be  "  From  the  German," 
but  as  the  author  has  omitted  thus  heading  also, 
we  suppose  it  was  merely  a  ruse.  Apropos  of 
Stoddard,  we  learn  with  delight  that  Ticknor, 
Reed  &  Fields  have  in  press  an  edition  of  hid 
collected  Poems. 


Professor  Sylvester,  who,  some  years  since, 
occupied  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  our  State 
University,  has  been  directing  his  attention  to  M. 
Foucault's  experiment  of  making  visible  the  di- 
urnal revolution  of  the  earth.  Professor  Sylves- 
ter has  written  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  in 
which  be  concedes  the  entire  success  of  the  de- 
monstration, but  says  it  is  absurd  for  people  who 
are  unacquainted  with  mechanical  and  geomet- 
rical science  to  attempt  it.  It  is  well  that  the 
experiment  does  not  require  a  small  portion  of 
common  sense,  or  Professor  Sylvester  himself 
could  not  have  made  any  progress  in  it  at  all. 

The  New  York  Correspondent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Republic,  speaking  of  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Raymond  from  the  editorial  department  of 
the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer,  says, 

"  As  a  newspaper  writer,  Mr.  Raymond  baa  great  flu- 
ency and  facility,  rather  than  great  power:  and  if  the 
merit  of  writing;  were  to  be  measured  by  a  yard  ttirk,  be 
would  be  juatl  v  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  greatest 
prose  writer  we  have  produced.  He  has  an  admirable 
talent  at  filling  np  a  column,  and  can  spread  an  idea,  or 
tho  shadow  of  one,  over  an  inconceivable  space." 

Thia  estimation  of  merit  by  the  yard-slick  ia 
certainly  a  novel  idea. 
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Notice  of  New  Work: 


A  new  edition  of  the  Golden  An  of  A  pule  i  us,  I  bo  regarded  here  in  any  other  light  than  aa  very  good 
translated  by  Sir  George  Head,  is  among  the  JokM«  bul  we  do  P»o«eet  with  all  our  strengtb  against  the 

_»_„,  I  ;,_„_„   i  ■        r  i      j  t.  '  work*  of  Mrs.  Southworth  being  received  bevond  the 

atest  literary  novelties  of  Loudon.    It  cornea  hm^n  of  M  tnilhftl,  £UllttltiollJ  Ul 7 

'rom  the  press  of  the  Longmans.    The  critics 

speak  favorably  of  the  work  of  the  translator.        For  sale  by  Naab  6c  Woodhotue. 


Ilotirr*  of  Jltin  $0orta. 


The  Mothek-15-Law  ;  or  thk  Isle  op  Rats.  A  Tale. 
By  Emma  D.  E.  XcvUi  Sovthtc^rth,  author  of  u  Retri- 
butioD,  or  the  Vale  of  Shadow*;"  *•  Shannondale ;" 
•'The  Deacrted  Wife  ;"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pletou  6c  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia  :  G.  S. 
Apple  ton.  64  Chestnut  Street  1861. 

Thiff-ia  the  "  latent  and  neweat"  work  from  the  pen  of 
Blrs.  Emma  D.  E.  Ncvitt  Southworth — a  lady  who  ha* 
of  late,  through  the  agency  of  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Appleton  6c  Co.,  been  flooding  the  United  States  with  the 
"Deserted  Wife,"  M  Shannondalc,''  and  other  volume*  of 
questionable  or  rather  wholly  unquestionable  morality. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  immorality  we  refer  to;  for  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  (n  scene  for  example  on  a  steamboat  in  **  The 
Deserted  Wife,'*)  there  are  110  positively  immoral  p/i**n- 
get  in  Mra.  Southworth's  writings.  It  ia  rather  in  the 
tone,  the  coloring,  the  general  moulding  of  character  and 
feeling  that  this  lady's  strong,  unfetnininc,  thoroughly 
French  organization  betraye  itself.  We  hope  abe  will 
pardon  ua  if  we  are  in  error,  but  having  just  run  over  this 
ber  latest  and  ttrongett  work,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  authoress  of  "The  Molber-in-l,aw"  is  a 
diligent  and  admiring  reader  of  the  more  exceptionable 
productions  of  the  present  French  School  of  Romance 
writers.  The  fault  lies  not  in  indelicate  $cene$,  bul  in 
highly  indelicate  allusions  and  incident*  of  the  plot — 
such  aa  a  careful  perusal  could  only  make  evident. 

God  forbid,  however,  that  "The  Deacrted  Wife,"  etc., 
•hould  be  bought  and  read  to  verify  our  remarks !  There 
could  be  few  greater  evil*  in  our  estimation,  than  the  in- 
troduction of  these  warm,  highly-colored,  "  artist"  pro- 
ductions, (as  Mra.  Southworth  no  doubt  would  charac- 
terise them,)  into  a  Virginia  family  of  young  girls  and 
boys.  We  cannot,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to,  deny  Mrs. 
Southworth  much  talent.  Her  style  though  at  timea  al- 
together too  ambitious  and  diffuse,  and  in  many  passa- 
ges highly  Frenchified,  is  ready  and  flowing— her  char- 
acters, if  they  betray  no  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart 
nrc  well  conceived — and  her  plots  are  generally,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  half  of  every  volume,  good.  The 
plot  of  the  "  Mother-in-Law,"  the  best  to  be  found  in  any 
of  ber  works,  with  a  little  more  care  might  have  been 
mude  very  striking. 

Mra.  Southworth  baa  of  late  turned  her  attention  to  a 
subject  which  we  advise  her,  with  all  respect,  to  abandon 
at  once.  Wc  mean  the  description  of  what  she  couceivos 
to  be  Virginia  Society. 

We  cannot  go  into  particulars,  but  will  state  in  a  few 
words  our  private  opinion,  u  which,''  as  Mr.  Poe  says, 
"  wc  now  take  the  liberty  of  makiug  public,"  that  balder, 
more  exaggerated,  more  utterly  truthte»t  representations 
of  the  outer  or  inner  life  of  Virginians,  were  never  thrust  | 
a  bamboozled  coiiimuuitv.    These  tilings  will  not 


Moif  jtT  Hope  ;  or,  Philip,  King  of  the  Wampanoa^t  : 
An  Historical  Romance.  By  <i.  H.  Hollister.  New 
York :  Harper  6c  Brothers.  1851. 

The  romantic  history  of  the  fugitive  regicides,  Goffe 
and  Wballey,  who  dodged  the  officers  of  tbc  second 
Charles  through  New  England,  from  the  Restoration  to 
to  the  day  of  their  death,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  of  our  colonial  history.  We  wonder  that  Cooper 
never  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  thrown  out  Ly  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  in  a  well-known  note  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  to 
bring  these  remarkable  men  before  the  reader  and  to  em- 
body in  the  form  of  romance  the  many  poetic  traditions 
that  survive  of  their  character  and  personal  qualities. 
Mr.  Hollister  ha*  attempted  to  do  this,  and  the  result  baa 
not  been  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  Spy.  Still  hi*  book  ha*  decided  merit.  The 
title  in  itaelf  is  enough  to  attract  the  render's  notice,  a* 
it  is  connected  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  most 
striking  figure  that  stands  out  upon  the  canvas*  of  those 
troublous  days,  when  the  red-man  was  roused  to  a  fear- 
ful revenge  by  the  fraud  and  injustice  of  the  white  race. 
Out  of  such  materials,  the  iron  judges  and  the  iron  chief; 
Mr.  Hollister  must,  indeed,  have  deplorably  failed,  if  hia 
book  did  not  possess  n  certain  degree  of  intercut.  A  book 
was  published  some  years  since,  iu  New  Haven,  which 
presented,  in  very  graceful  narrative,  the  legend  of  die 
u  White  Lady  of  the  Mist"  who  was  supposed  to  have 
eomc  supernatural  agency  in  supporting  tbe  regicides,  in 
their  concealment,  within  the  Cave  of  West  Rock.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  not  given,  but  we  recollect  to 
have  read  the  volume  with  great  pleasure.  The  tomb*  of 
Goffe  and  Whalley  are  yet  pointed  out  to  the  stranger, 
iu  New  Haven,  and  of  tate  years  a  handsome  monument 
has  been  erected  to  their  compatriot,  Dixwell,  who  was 
also  the  object  of  kingly  persecution.  The  flight  of  these 
men,  aa  a  subject  for  fiction,  offer*  an  inviting  theme  to 
the  novelist,  despite  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
it,  by  various  hand*.  We  ahould  like  to  see  it  properly 
worked  up. 

Mr.  Hollister  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  tbe 
handsome  appearance  of  hia  volume.  The  clear  print, 
and  presentable  form  of  tbe  book  will  induce  many  to  rend 
it,  who  would  have  been  deterred  from  its  perusal  in  tbe 
small  type  and  double  columns  of  the  ordinary  novels. 

For  aale  by  Morris  6l  Brother. 


The  Daxoerj  ahd  Dcties  or  the  Mercantile  Pro- 
fession. An  Adtlreu  delivered  before  the  Mercantile. 
Library  Auoeiation,  at  it*  Thirtieth  Anniversary, 
Nov.  13,  1850.  By  George  S.  Hillard.  Boston : 
Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields. 

We  should  be  at  no  loss  whatever  in  setting  Mr.  Hil- 
lard down  aaa  Bostonian,  from  the  title  page  of  this  little 
publication.  And  merely  because  it  affords  no  clue,  but 
the  name  of  the  publishers,  to  the  locus  in  quo.  Observe. 
It  is  "An  Address  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Libra- 
ry Association."  Where  this  excellent  body  carries  on 
its  laudable  pursuits,  we  are  not  informed.  It  may  be  in 
Detroit,  or  in  Galveston,  for  aught  that  we  are  told  to 
the  contrary.  The  explanation  is  » 
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eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hillard's  place  of  reat- 
denc«.  Of  course  there  is  but  one  "  Mercantile  Library 
Association"  in  the  world,  and  that  it  in  Boston,  and 
when  he  says  "  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,"  we 
•bould  be  blockhead*  if  we  did  not  understand  it. 

Barring  the  assumption  of  the  title,  we  find  Mr.  Hil- 
lard's address  not  only  unexceptionable,  but,  in  all  res- 
pects praiseworthy.  It  is  written  in  a  pure  and  nervous 
style,  and  embodies  many  excellent  suggestions  to  the 
class  of  merchants.   One  hint,  we  think  well  worth  quo- 

u  To  a  young:  man  away  from  home,  friendless  and  for- 
lorn in  a  great  city,  the  hours  of  peril  are  those  between 
sunset  and  bed-time,  for  the  moon  and  stars  see  more  of 
evil  in  a  single  hour  than  the  sun  in  his  whole  day's  cir- 
cuit. The  poet's  visions  of  evening  are  all  compact  of 
tender  and  soothing  images.  It  brings  the  wanderer  to 
his  home,  the  child  to  his  mother's  arms,  the  ox  to  his 
•tall,  and  the  weary  laborer  to  his  rest.  But  to  the  gen- 
tle-hearted youth  who  is  thrown  upon  the  rocks  of  a  piti- 
less city,  and  stands  "homeless  amid  a  thousand  homes," 
the  approach  of  evening  brings  with  it  an  aching  sense  of 
loneliness  and  desolution,  which  comes  down  upon  the 
spirit  like  darkness  upon  the  earth.  In  this  mood,  his 
beat  impulses  becomo  a  snare  to  him,  and  he  is  led  astray 
because  be  is  social,  affectionate,  sympathetic,  and  warm- 
hearted. If  there  be  a  young  man  thus  circumstanced 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  let  mo  say  to  him  that 
books  are  the  friends  of  the  friendless,  and  that  a  library 
is  the  borne  of  the  homeless.  A  taste  for  reading  will  al- 
ways carry  you  into  the  best  possible  company,  and  en- 
able you  to  converse  with  men  who  will  instruct  you  by 
their  wisdom  and  charm  you  by  their  wit,  who  will  soothe 
you  when  fretted,  refresh  you  when  weary,  counsel  you 
when  perplexed,  and  sympathize  with  you  at  all  times. 
Eyil  spirits,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  exorcised  and 
driven  away  by  bell,  book,  and  candle ;  you  want  but 
two  of  these  agents,  the  book  and  the  candle." 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  CM.  West  &  Brother,  the  Rich- 
mond agents,  for  the  International  Monthly  Magaxine  for 
May. 

We  have  received  from  the  same  house  the  last  num- 
ber of  tbe  Boston  Edition  (Phillips,  Sampson  At  Compa- 
ny) of  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works.  It  contains  the 
tragedy  of  Othello.  The  plate  of  Desdcmona  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed,  but  will  be  furnished  in  the  first 
number  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Poems  which  tbe 
publishers,  encouraged  by  tbe  success  of  their  edition  of 
tbe  Plays,  design  to  bring  out,  in  uniform  style. 

Tbk  Crock  op  Gold,  and  other  Tale*.  By  Martin 
Farqukar  Ttrpper,  D.  C.  F.  R.  8.  Author  of 
"Proverbial Philosophy," etc., etc.  Authorized  Edition. 
Philadelphia:  Published  by  E.  H.  Butler  Sc.  Co.  1851. 

Ait  Author's  Hind,  MUeetlaneous  Euajp,  ProbabUi- 


oil,  or  some  of  them  low  fellows."  But  we  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  in  prose  he  is  at  times  very  felici- 
tous, and  the  aforesaid  '  Crock  of  Gold'  will  bear  us  out 
in  the  opinion.  The  present  volumes  are  stated  to  be  the 
first  two  of  a  complete  series  of  the  works  of  the  author. 
He  writes  for  one  of  them  a  particularly  silly  preface  da- 
ted at  Philadelphia,  which  is  enough  to  make  any  sensible 
man  lay  it  down  forever,  and  is  guilty  also  of  the  niaite- 
rie  of  dedicating  the  series  to  the  American  People,  who 
are  expected  to  pay  for  tbe  compliment  by  buying  im- 
mense editions  of  it. 
J.  W.  Randolph  has  these  volumes  for  sale. 


The  House  op  the  Sever  Gables.  A  Romance.  By 
Nathaniel  Hatrthorne.  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  and 
Fields.  1851. 

Our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  has  so  fully 
and  satisfactorily  discussed  the  merits  of  Hawthorne  and 
of  the  presrnt— his  latest— work,  in  preceding  pages  of 
this  number  of  our  magazine,  that  we  deem  it  quite  out 
of  place  to  unfold  its  plot,  or  remark  upon  its  excellen- 
ces here, as  we  might  otherwise  have  done.  The  book  is 
really  charming,  not,  perhaps,  as  strongly  marked  as 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  but  full  to  overflowing  of  rare  and 
peculiar  beauties.  There  is,  we  think,  error  in  the  au- 
thor's predisposition  to  represent  wealth  as  always  vicious 
and  poverty  always  virtuous,  which  is  not  tbe  case,  but 
his  genial,  receptive,  loving  spirit  is  attuned  to  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful  in  man  ami  nature. 

For  sale  by  Morria  &.  Brother. 


The  Atrrn- Biography  ard  Memorials  op  Captaib 
Obadiah  Comgar;  for  fifty  years  mariner  and  ship 
master  from  the  port  of  New  York.  By  Rev.  Henry 
T.  Cheever,  author  of  the  "  Island  World  of  the  Pa- 
cific, etc.  New  York.  Harper  6t  Brothers.  82  Cliff 
Street.  1851. 


Upon  our  word,  two  very  brave  volumes,  beautifully 
gotten  up.  As  for  their  contents,  perhaps  tbe  less  said 
the  better.  But  no,  we  recant  that-  4  The  Crock  of  Gold' 
we  have  always  thought  a  very  pretty  story,  and  there 
may  be  good  things  that  we  have  not  stumbled  upon,  in 
the  "Miscellaneous  Essays."  It  is  something  in  tbeir 
favor,  certainly,  that  they  are  not  written  in  poetry,  for 
whenever  Tupper  poetizes  we  like  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
He  talks  vewe,  as  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  says,  like  «  a  bea- 
dle, on  a  boxing  day,  or  Warren's  bUcking.or  Rowland's 


This  seems  to  be  a  very  excellent  little  work  judging 
from  the  very  cursory  perusal  which  more  important  en- 
gagements have  forced  us  to  content  ourselves  with. 

Capt.  Con  gar  was  a  veteran  sailor  and  ship-master  of 
New  York,  who,  unsupported  and  alone,  determined,  at  on 
early  period  of  his  lite,  rigidly  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of 
the  sabbath,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  the  end  of 
his  days.   He  would  never  set  sail  on  the  sabbath,  or  on 
that  day  permit  his  men  to  engage  in  any  labor  but  tho*e 
"  works  of  necessity"  imperative  on  board  a  ship.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  refused  to  order  all  sail  to  be  set, 
when  a  most  favorable  breeze  had  sprung  up  and  several 
of  his  passengers  were  very  anxious  to  be  sped  on  their 
voyage. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever  says  of  his  auto-biography 

M  The  character  it  gradually  developes  is  the  real  one 
of  a  humble,  conscientious,  active  and  practical  Christian 
mariner.  •  •  It  is  a  character  the  groundwork  of  which 
is  altogether  natural  and  common,  being  neither  milch 
above  nor  any  below  the  ordinary  level  of  human  abilities, 
but  so  ribbed-braced  and  undergtrded  by  strong  moral 
principle  and  the  fear  of  God  that  it  was  far  more  than 
ordinarily  effective  for  good  in  it*  day  and  generation.'' 

We  commend  the  work  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all ; 
hut  more  especially  will  every  Christian  who  reads  it  he 
filled  with  admiration  of  this  sturdy-hearted  mariner 
who  buffeted  the  storms  of  an  originally  vicious  character 
as  successfully  as  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic  during  his 
fifty  years  of  i 
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WlLHELM  Meister's  Apprentire*hip  and  Travel*.  From 
the  German  of  Goethe.  In  Two  Volume*.  A  New 
Edition,  Revised.  Boston:  Tic koor,  Reed, 6c  Fields, 
1851. 

This  is  by  far  the  mo»t  beautiful  edition  we  have  erer 
•een  of  the  Withelin  Meisler ;  a  work  which  is  scarcely 
Urns  remarkable  than  the  Faust  of  its  great  author.  The 
traaslatiou  is  by  Carlyle,  and  the  first  volume  contains  a 
preface  written  in  pure  and  vigorous  Kiijilnh.    It  is  fnir 
to  say  that  tlii*  preface  wo*  written  as  fur  back  as  1824. 
No  one,  we  feel  certain,  whose  opinion  of  Curly  le  has  been 
mode  up  from  the  grotCKquc  productions  which  hsve  of 
lnie  years  come  from  his  pen,  would  ever  suppose  that 
so  intelligible  an  Essay  on  the  peculiar  merits  ol  Meister's 
Apprenticeship  and  Travels  was  written  by  him.  Con- 
cerning the  work  itself,  we  have  our  own  opinions  which 
differ  very  widely  from  the  general  estimation  of  it.    Per-  [ 
haps,  if  occasion  offer!*,  we  may  la)  them  belnre  tbe  pub-  | 
lie  for  what  they  are  worth ;  but  it  would  require  a  mueh  , 
greater  space  thun  we  have  now  at  command  even  to  state  | 
them  fully,  and  to  fortify  ourselves  in  the  position  we  i 
should  take,  would  protract  our  remarks  much  beyond  ; 
that.   Tbe  work,  at  all  events,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ' 
that  the  Century  has  brought  forth. 

We  have  received  these  volumes  from  Morris  6c 
Brother. 


no  one  will  be  likely  to  complain  of  it.  on  that  account. 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  exceedingly  good  and 

the  series  of  Cooper's  works  in  tbe  new  edition,  which 

is  nearly  completed,  makes  a  band'onie  appearance  on 

tbe  librarv  shelves. 

The  Tw  Admirals  may  be  obtained  of  Nash  6c  Wood- 
house. 


The  Fruit,  Flower,  ait©  Kitchen  Garden.  Bf 
Patricx  Neill.  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Adapted  to 
the  United  Stales.  From  the  Fourth  Edition.  Revised 
and  Improved  by  the  Author.  Philadelphia .  Henry 
Carey  Baird  :    Successor  to  E.  L.  Carey.  1851. 


A  n  excellent  work,  very  seasonably  published.  It  per- 
tains to  all  kiiids  of  plunts,  vegetables  and  fruits  that  can 
adorn  our  parlors  or  set  off  our  dinner-table*,  and  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lady  in  the  land  who  has  a 
garden  wherein  to  act  upon  its  suggestions.  For  our- 
selves, confined  to  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  a  city,  wears 
not  able  to  appreciate  the  contents  of  the  volume,  but  wa 
have  sent  our  copy  to  a  lady  in  tbe  country  whose  elegant 
taste  in  such  matters  will  enable  ber  to  use  it  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

We  have  received  tbe  book  through  Morris  6c  Brother. 


Romance  Drrr  from  the  Historic  Placer.  By  William 
Stambuck  MaVo,  M.  D.  Author  of  '•  Kaloolah,"  dtc., 
Ac.  New  \'ork  :  George  P.  Putnam,  156  Broadway. 
1851. 

This  new  adventure  of  Dr.  Mayo  in  tbe  fields  of  litera- 
ture, is  mode  up  of  short  and  pleaaaut  sketches  of  perso- 
nal incident  and  historical  reminiscence,  and  is  a  very  ac- 
ceptable volume  for  the  steamboat  or  the  rail-ear.  On* 
of  the  subjects  "  Washington's  First  Battle,  or  Braddock'a 
Defeat"  is  treated  in  verse  alter  the  manner  of  Macaulay'a 
lyrics.  The  lines  are  smooth  and  sometimes  vigorous, 
though  scarcely  equal  to  the  Englishman's. 
Naah  6c  Woodhouse  Dave  sent  us  the  < 


The  Alhambra.  By  Washington  Irtino.  Author' $ 
Revised  Edition.  New  York:  Geo.  P.  Putuam.  155 
Broadway.  1*51. 

The  finest  compliment  erer  paid  to  Washington  Irving 
was  by  Dickens,  in  one  of  those  dinner  s|ieeehes  which  i 
he  delivered  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  when 
our  people  were  making  asses  of  themselves  in  lionizing  ' 
him.    He  said  that  Irving  had  "peopled  the  Alhambra,  | 
and  made  eloquent  its  shadows."    We  rejoice  to  be  re- 
minded of  tbe  author's  delightful  labour*  in  so  attractive 
a  field-    Perhaps  no  one  of  Irving's  works  affords  a  more 
universal  pleasure  than  this  guide-book  through  the  de- 
serted corridors  and  magnificent  ruins  of  tbe  old  Moorish 
poise  e.    As  wo  go  along,  the  post  revives;  the  crumbling 
pillars  of  the  delicate  Morisco  architecture  are  restored, 
willi  their  entablatures  of  porcelain  and  lapis-lasuli ;  the 
fountains  play  freshly  in  l lie  morning  sunlight,  and  we 
may  almost  fancy  we  bear  tbe  lutes  again  sounding 
through  the  shady  courts  and  gardens  of  the  enchanted 
place.    It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  volume  and  cheats  the      This  volume  u  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits  and  pie- 
imagination  in  tbe  pleasantrst  manner  possible.  !  t tires,  all  of  which  are  painted  in  words  with  the  singular 

The  new  and  elegant  edition  of  Irving's  Complete  power  and  brilliant  coloring  of  tbe  writer  as  exhibited  in 
Works  is  now  finished,  so  for  n»  the  author's  prev ions  wri-  his  previous  works.  We  cannot  say  more  for  it  than  that 
lings  are  concerned.  We  believe  some  volumes  are  to  it  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  the* 
follow  which  have  never  yet  been  in  print.   Tbe  fifteen  Eater." 

already  out  are,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable,  in  style  '    lt  maT     *>l»'*>B*d  of  Morria  6c 


The  C*»ars.  By  Thomas  De  Qcincey,  Author  of 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- Eater etc,  etc. 
Boston  :    Ticknor,  Reed,  6l  Fields.  1851. 


appearance,  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Putm 
Nash  6c  Woodhouse  have  ihcni  for  sale. 


Harmony  or  ProfhecT;  Or  Scriptural  Illustration* 
of  the  Apocalypse.   By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Keith,  Au- 
Two  Admirals:    A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  the     thor  of  the  "  Evidence  of  Prophecy."    New  York: 
"Pilot,"  "Red  Rover,"  etc.,  etc.   Now  York.   George     Harper  6c  Brothers  :   82  Cliff  Street.  1851. 
P.Putnam.    155  Broadway.  1851. 

Keith  has  been  long  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  I 
It  has  never  been  settled  whether  the  proper  home  of  authorities  on  Prophecy.  The  present  volume  is  a  re- 
Cooper  is  upon  the  ocean,  or  in  tbe  native  forest  of  ihe  (  view  of  tbe  Revelations,  as  compared  with,  and  illustrated 
Indian.  The  graphic  and  stirring  portraitures  of  sea-life  by,  other  passages  of  Scripture.  It  has  evidently  been 
given  in  the  present  volume,  are  likely  to  add  perplexity  |  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research  and  will  be  a 
to  the  question.  The  story  is  drawn  out  to  a  greater  |  acceptable  compauion  to  tbe  diligent  student  of  the  i 
length  than  any  of  tho  author's  previous  romances,  but '  word. 
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VIRGINIA  BOOKS. 

NO.  121,  MAIN  STREET. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  OFFERS  FOR  SALE.  IN  ANY  QUANTITY— 

Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker's  Commentaries  on  tho  Laws  of  Virginia,  3rd  edition — 980 
pages,  2  vols.  8  to.,  sheep— $10. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Memoir,  Correspondence  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  edited  by  T.  J.  Ran- 
dolph, 2017  pages,  4  vols,  8  vo.,  calf — $4. 

The  Proceedings  and  Dehatrs  of  the  Virginia  State  Convention  of  1820 — 30.    920  pages, 
8  vo.,  calf.    Price  $3  50.    This  honk  contains  the  speeches  of  Presidents  Madison  and  Monro*. 
John  Randolph,  Judge  Marshall,  Governors  Giles  aud  Tazewell,  and  other  distinguished  men. 
A  Guide  to  Commissioners  in  Chancery,  with  practical  Forms  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

nia,  by  James  M.  Matthews,  Attorney  at  Law,  234  pages,  8 


ode  of  V 


adapted  to  the  N v 
▼o.,  sheep — $2  50 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Reports  of  cases  determined  in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia,  from  1731) 
to  1772.  145  pages,  8  vo. — hoards  81  50;  calf  $2. 

The  Virginia  Report  of  1799,  touching  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  together  with  the  Virgioia 
Resolutions  of  Dec.  21,  17VS.  The  debates  and  proceedings  thereon  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
•f  Virginia,  and  several  other  documents  illustrative  of  the  Resolutions.  A  new  and  improved 
edition,  by  a  gentleman  of  Virginia,  2(»4  pages,  8  vo.,  half  calf — $1  50. 

Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker's  Letters  on  Constitutional  Law,  242  pages,  12  mo.,  muslin, 
62  cents. 

J.  VV.  Randolph  has  published  a  catalogue,  (220  pages,  12  mo.,)  of  his  stock,  with  sizes,  bind- 
ings, and  prices  of  each  book,  which  may  be  had  by  applying  at  121  Main  street,  Richmond. 
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A  SOUTHERN  HOME  JOURNAL . 


PBOSPECTUS  FOB  1851, 


OF  THE 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

The  only  ffeekly  Journal  of  its  class  now  published  South  of  the  Potomac,  and  pronounced  h§  it* 

contemporaries,  both  North  and  South, 

Published  every  Saturday,  in  Charleston,  S.  G,  by  WALKER  &.  RICHARDS,  a*  Two 

Dollars  a  Year,  in  advance. 

The  Gazette  i*  now  permanent!?  established,  and  it*  steadily  advancing  reputation  and  popularity,  afford  e»r- 
•brace  that  aucb  a  Journal  w  both  needed  and  appreciated  bv  the  Southern  people.  It  i»  a  paper  at  the  larger  I  UsS, 
containing  weeklr  tsar  column*  more  mailer  than  the  Ham*  Journal  of  Mew  York,  and  printed  I  rum  beautiful  Ij  ^c, 
on  paper  of  the  (incut  quality.  It  ia  conducted  by  Mr.  William  C.  Rjc  ha  not,  who  i»  aniod  by  Mr.  D.  H.  J  AcqciA. 
•  gentleman  of  high  attainment*  and  cultivated  taates. 

'  Man/  of  the  bcit  writer*  of  the  entire  South  are  regular  contributor*  to  it*  column*,  and  it  ban  a  well  regulsssd 
aorpa  of 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS, 

ihroagh  whom  all  intelligence  of  interest,  in  every  department  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  IN- 
DUSTRY, ia  faithfully  and  speedily  obtained.  The  Gazette  ia  independent  in  criticism,  sjid  in  the  discussion  of 
every  legitimate  topic,  but  strictly 

NEUTRAL  IN  POLITICS  AND  RELIGION. 

It  will  contain  well  digeated  abstract*  of 

FOIZEIGJY  .f.VJJ  DOMES  TIC  I.VTEI.JLIGJE^CJJ, 

Together  with 

REPORT8  OF  THE  MARKET  AND  GENERAL  PRICES  CURRENT. 

The  publisher*  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  this  Proapectoa,  further  than  to  pledge  themselves  thai  the  Gnrmt 
ab all  not  be  second  in 


ELEGANCE,  INTEREST,  OR  EXTENT  OF  INFORMATION, 

to  any  weekly  family  newspaper  in  the  known  world.  They  invoke  the  patronage  and  support  of  all  those  who 
deairc  to  see  the  intellectual  resource*  of  the  South  developed,  and  who  (eel  a  just  pride  in  every  token  of  her  pro- 
gress.   Having  shown  that  a  Southern  fumily  newspaper  may  be 

"AS  CHEAP  AS  THE  CHEAPEST,  AND  AS  GOOD  AS  THE  BEST," 

they  are  willing  to  confide  their  enterprise  to  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Southern 
State*. 


TERMS  TO  CLUBS: 

It  will  he  furnished  to  person*  becoming  responsible  for  the  whole  number  of  copies,  and  having  them  sent  to  one 

address,  on  the  following  terms  :  • 

Three  copies,         -         --         --         --         -  |5 

Five  copies,  ---......J} 

Ten  eopie*.  15 

I  if  AH  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  money,  and  addressed,  p©*f-/x»id,  to 

WALKER  &  RICHARDS, 

Charleston,  S.  C 

N.  I». — Editors  who  will  copy,  or  notice  fully,  this  Prospectus,  shall  receive  the  Gazette  regularly,  and  also  a 

beautiful  Juvenile  nJuguziue,  entitled  "  The  Schoolfellow." 
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CLAKEMBOK, 

NEW  YORK. 

0.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR 


This  Hotel,  situated  Nob.  GO  and  62  UNION  PLACE,  corner  Fourth  Avenue  ami  Eighteenth 
street,  has  been  opened  by  the  undersigned,  for  the  accommodation  of  families  who  are  travelling, 
and  who  desire  the  comforts  and  quiet  of  a  more  retired  situation  than  the  other  Hotels  of  New 
York.  The  arrangements  of  this  Establishment  are  altogether  superior  to  any  thine  of  the  kiod. 
in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  being  dividod  into  suits  of  npartments,  with  Bathing  Rooms 
and  other  water  conveniences  attached.  It  is  furnished  in  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  man- 
ner, equal  to  tho  best  private  residences  of  the  city.  The  location  is  very  desirable,  being  located 
in  view  of  Union  Square,  and  opposite  the  beautiful  grounds  of  E.  Holbrook,  Esq.  The  object  of 
the  proprietor  will  be.  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  bis  patrons  that  will  ensure  him  their  custom 
wheu  they  visit  the  city. 


O.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 


June,  1851. 


NEW  YORK. 

TMM  (DAOT©N  TEA  (DOEfllPAOT, 

Is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  TEA  establishment  in  the  United 
States.    They  have  made  arrangements  to  control  many  of 
the  finest  chops  of  tea  that  will  be  imported  during  the  cur- 
rent year — from  which,  and  from  other  considerations  their 

ability  to  supply 

(.<  imine,  New  and  Fragrant  Teas, 

in  almoat  endless  quantity,  will  be  decidedly  superior  to  that 

of  any  other  House  in  America. 

They  will  be  prepared  to  offer  during  the  present  season. 
Teas  in  chests,  half  chests,  quarters  aud  eighths,  of  every  va- 
riety and  quality,  for  Cash  or  approved  paper,  as  low,  or  per- 
haps lower,  than  any  other  wholesale  Tea  establishment  can 
uniformly  do — and  consequently  solicit  tho  atteution  of  every 
Country  Merchant  in  the  Trade,  to  tlu  ir  ample  and  well  as- 
sorted stock,  before  they  purchase  elsewhere.  Those  to  whom 
a  journey  to  New  York  would  be  inconvenient,  are  ben  Un- 
apprised that  they  can  negotiate  equally  advantageous  and 
satisfactory  by  letter;  in  this  ease  their  inquiries  aud  orders 
will  receive  the  same  attention.  ;m<!  the  latt.  r  h<-  executed 
with  the  same  precision  and  thorough  regnrtl  to  their  interests* 
as  though  upon  the  spot  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  upon  the  latter  account  they  have,  for  many  years,  maintained  a  most  elevated 
reputation. 

Their  Teas  in  quarter,  half  and  pound  packages  will  continue  to  constitute  a  distiuct  depa 
from  their  general  wholesale  business ;  aud  in  these  packnges  they  sell  to  one  commercial 
only  in  each  district,  city  or  town  in  the  United  States.  For  the  exclusive  sale  of  these  | 
Teas  in  auy  particular  place  where  no  arrangements  to  that  effect  already  exist,  they  are  ri 
treat  with  any  responsible  person  or  firm  that  mny  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  doing  a  T<  | 

No  connection  with  any  other  concern,  and  no  branches  eidier  in  New  York  or  in  any 
tho  United  States.    Their  only  location  is 


ent 


125,  Chatham  Street,  JY.  Y.,  {Between  Roosevelt  and  Pearl  stt. 
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SLAVERY  AS  A  MORAL  RELATION.* 

The  first  of  the  publications  at  the  head  of  this 
review,  contains  a  correspondence  between  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist clergy,  on  the  great  question  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  ties  that  bound 
the  Baptist  Churches  of  the  North  and  South 
into  one  association  for  missionary  operations  in 
foreign  parts.  The  occasion  of  the  controversy 
grew  out  of  the  fierce  and  denunciatory  attitude 
taken  by  the  Northern  members  of  a  Convention, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  discussion  before  us.  The  ultra  doc- 
trines broached  upon  the  floor  of  that  body,  drew 
forth  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fuller,  of  South  Caroliua, 
a  clergyman  of  ability  and  distinction,  in  which 
he  alluded  to  the  views  of  slavery  expressed  by 
the  President  of  Brown  University,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  elements  of  Moral  Science.  Dr.  Way- 
land  addressed  him  a  reply,  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  controversy  of  a  very  remarkable 
character  in  more  than  one  respect.  It  is  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability  on  both  sides,  iu  a 
clear  and  frequently  vigorous  style,  and  with  a 
geutlencss,  a  courtesy,  a  kind  aud  Christian  tem- 
per, that  really  make  it  a  model  of  polemical  dis- 
cussion, and  reflect  a  higher  credit  upou  the  good 
sense  and  Christian  principle  of  the  parties,  than 
even  the  very  able  display  of  logical  precision 
and  address,  exhibited  by  each  of  them,  reflects 
upon  their  powers  of  intellect.  We  close  this 
rapidskctch  of  the  general  features  of  thecontest, 
with  remarking  upon  a  peculiarity  which  could  not 
fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial  observer;  we 
refer  to  the  incessant  appeal  of  Waylaud  to  the 
abstract  maxims  of  morality  as  modified  and  ex- 
plained in  the  disquisitions  of  philosophy;  and 
the  equally  obstinate  aud  pertinacious  retreat 

"  Domestic  Si.Avrny,  Connidcrtd  a*  a  Scriptural 
Institution  in  n  Corretpondtnee,  between  the  Rev. 
Richard  Fuller  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  the  Rev.  Fran- 
ce Wayland  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Revined  und  cor- 
rected by  the  authors.  New  York :  Published  by  Lewis 
Colby,  122  Nassau  street.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall, 
and  Lincoln.   1845.  pp.254. 

The  Riohts  amd  Duties  or  Masters.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  erected  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  colored 
population.  By  Rev.  J.  H.Thomwell,  D.  D.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  Stemn-power  pre»s  of  Walker  At  James-  I860- 
pp.  51. 
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of  his  opponent  from  the  mazes  of  metaphysics 
to  the  plain  and  palpable  concretions  of  the 
Bible ;  a  happy  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the 
entire  contest  between  the  slavery  theories  of  the 
North  and  South. 

The  sermon  which  we  have  placed  hi  connec- 
tion with  this  debate,  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Thorowell,  of  South  Carolina  College,  on  the . 
occasion  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  the  publication. 
Dr.  Thornwell  is  one  of  the  finest  intellects  of 
this  age ;  and  the  State  and  College  of  South 
Carolina  may  well  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  possession  of  a  man,  whose  acute  aud  able 
intellect,  whose  power  of  expression,  aud  vigor 
of  address  shine  so  conspicuously  in  this  uoble 
discourse.  In  the  dense  aud  masterly  logic,  the 
subtle  discrimination,  and  the  powerful  introver- 
sions and  antithesis  of  the  sermou  bofore  us.  we 
find  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  term  the  ablest 
and  soundest  defence  of  the  relation  between 
master  and  servant  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen.  The  sermon  is  uot  faultless ;  and  the  de- 
ficiency consists  principally  in  the  excess  of  in- 
tensity, in  the  style,  aud  iu  the  artificial  charac- 
ter of  the  sentences:  formed  upon  a  model  of  sur- 
passing but  artificial  excellence,  the  style  of  the 
author  partakes  of  the  brilliant  sins  of  Junius 
and  Johnson,  and  lacks  the  easy  and  graceful 
transposition,  the  flowiug  and  flexile  alterna- 
tion from  the  gay  to  the  grave,  from  the  easy  to 
the  iutense,  from  the  plaiu  aud  familiar  to  those 
brilliant  aud  lightning-like  flashes  of  excited  in- 
tellect, condensed  and  animated  by  passion — 
which  compose  the  delightful  variety  of  a  perfect 
style. 

We  have  selected  these  publications  not  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  merits  of  the  works  and  the  plan  of  their  argu- 
ment; but  simply  as  guides  and  assistants  iu  exam-y 
iuiug  the  moral  character  of  the  relation  of  master 
aud  servant.  The  spirit  of  activity  and  investi- 
gation which  has  marked  the  last  century  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  has  thrust  its  shrewd  aud 
meddling  iuquisitiveness  into  almost  every  de- 
partment of  human  life.  Fired  by  uuexampted 
success  in  the  examination  of  physical  science, 
the  pride  of  humau  intellect  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  limit  to  its  powers,  aspires  to  the 
mastery  of  every  subject  of  inquiry,  aud  too  fre- 
quently rejects  every  mystery  as  synonymous 
with  a  trick.  Reasoning  with  bold  and  confi- 
dent plausibility,  from  certain  abstract  maxims 
of  political  science,  without  any  disposition  to 
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submit  theory  to  fact,  or  the  deduction*  of  rea- 
son to  the  limitations  of  revelation,  men  have  at- 
tacked the  institution  of  slavery  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  abuse  and  a  keenness  of  denuncia- 
tion unequalled  in  the  history  of  warfare  upon 
the  anomalies  of  society.    Those  vague  and 
general  ideas  of  the  injustice  of  despotic  power 
and  political  oppression,  which  universally  pre- 
vail in  the  moral  sentiment  of  men.  have  been 
condensed  and  concentrated  upon  the  relation  of 
slavery  as  a  crime  per  se,  as  a  sin  of  appalling 
magnitude,  and  the  essence  of  all  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  decalogue.   On  the  other  hand,  these 
charges  have  led  the  holders  of  slaves  to  euter 
more  thoroughly  into  the  structure  of  society,  to 
re-examine  the  principles  of  government,  to  ap- 
ply the  testing  tap  of  investigation  to  ideas  long 
admitted  to  be  axioms  in  political  seience,  and 
by  a  more  profound  scrutiny  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  association,  to  ascertain  the 
duties  of  the  ruler,  and  the  rights  of  the  ruled. 
The  moral  relation  between  the  master  and 
*^the  slave  has  become  one  of  the  prominent  to- 
pics of  the  times;  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  true  moral  complexion  of  the  relationship 
has  become  a  commanding  necessity  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  country.    The  fate  of  the 
nation  seems  to  have  been  suspended  by  univer- 
sal consent  on  the  execution  of  the  Constitutional 
provision  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
upon  this  it  ought  to  be  suspended  ;  the  spirit  of 
liberty  will  be  extinguished  by  a  vicious  love  of 
peace  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people,  if 
they  tamely  submit  to  the  open  nullification  of 
the  fundamental  law.   The  destiny  of  this  noble 
republic,  the  realization  of  many  earnest  and 
passionate  hopes,  is  suspended  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  be  a  crime  to  hold  a  man  as  a 
slave,  or  to  restore  a  fugitive  to  a  state,  said  to 
be  one  of  absolute  and  unqualified  iniquity.  The 
defence  of  the  personal  honor,  the  Christian 
character  and  the  republican  consistency  of  every 
slaveholder  in  the  Southern  States,  demands  the 
investigation  and  settlement  of  this  question. 
J  Moreover,  the  sacred  and  venerable  precincts  of 
the  Christian  faith  are  involved  in  the  confusion ; 
for  bold  and  blasphemous  voices  deuounce  it  as 
false,  becauso  it  is  immoral ;  and  reject  it  with 
bitter  vituperation,  because  it  countenances  the 
existenco  of  slavery.    Such  are  some  of  the 
grave  and  imposing  reasons  which  urge  us  to 
the  discussion  of  slavery  in  its  moral  aspects! 


The  subject  is  involved  in  difficulty;  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  principles  involved 
in  it.  will  hesitate  to  admit  the  fact ;  hut  still  the 
difficulty  is  not  insurmountable.  That  all  men 
are  by  nature  free  and  equal ;  that  no  one  has  au 
inherent  right  to  exercise  control  over  others ; 
that  each  one  is  endowed  with  certain  right*  of 
nature,  are  propositions  so  plain  and  obvious 
when  properly  understood,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  bow  any  one  can  successfully  impeach 
them.  But  these  maxims  are  susceptible  of  an 
ca«y  and  fearful  abuse;  and  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  their  meaning  and  their  use  should 
be  clearly  defined.  But  to  draw  the  necessary 
distinctions  between  the  true  and  false  interpre- 
tations of  the  theory  of  freedom,  to  discriminate 
in  the  application  of  tbem  to  actual  events,  to 
trace  the  consequences  which  issue  from  a  sound 
or  unsound  combination  of  these  maxims,  is 
really  no  easy  task ;  or  in  other  words,  to  follow 
the  attenuated  distinction  which  marks  the  boun- 
dary between  what  is  just  in  one  sense  and  un- 
just in  another,  and  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
turbing cause  upon  the  equities  of  abstract  equal- 
ity require  a  degree  of  attention  not  easily 
maintained. 

Some  have  attempted  to  escape  from  the  force 
of  the  moral  argument  against  slavery,  by  deny-  j 
iug  that  the  negro  is  a  man,  and  asserting  him  to 
be  an  elevated  species  of  ourang-outaog — a  con- 
necting link  between  the  human  aud  the  brute 
creatiou ;  unable  to  perceive  any  circumstance 
which  would  defend  the  propriety  of  depriving 
the  slave  of  his  liberty,  if  all  men  are  admitted 
to  be  equal  in  right,  these  theorists  tell  us,  if  we 
allow  the  negro  to  be  a  man,  we  surrender  the 
whole  ground  to  the  abolitionists,  and  stand  con- 
victed of  "the  worst  crime  of  the  age."  But 
this  argument  is  really  only  a  single  remove  from 
unmitigated  folly.  It  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  the  point  in  dispute,  allows  the  socialist 
principle  in  all  its  extent,  aud  admits  that  crea- 
tures absolutely  equal  by  nature  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  inequalities  in  social  life  without  an  in- 
vasion of  justice;  an  idea  fatal  to  exclusive  rights 
of  every  description.  The  very  point  in  debate 
is  whether  creatures  equal  by  nature,  can  be  law- 
fully placed  upon  a  footing  of  inequality ;  aud 
the  plea  in  review  assumes  the  negative,  and 
then  proves  its  truth  by  its  own  deposition.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  socialist  creed  is  tho 
injustice  of  subjecting  equals  by  nature,  to  ine- 


and  relations.  As  the  friends  of  the  Union,  as  qualities  in  society ;  and  this  is  tho  idea  which 
the  champions  of  insulted  states,  brandod  by  the  |  underlies  the  rejection  of  the  negro  from  the  fam- 
wholcsale  as  pirates  and  villains,  and  as  defend-  ily  of  man.  Besides;  we  really  have  uo respect 
ers  of  the  sacred  citadel  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  understanding  of  a  man,  who  denies  that 
we  approach  the  question,  is  slavery  a  sin  in  the  negro  is  a  human  creature;  if  he  cannot 
itself,  or  is  the  relation  between  master  and  ser-  credit  tho  evidences  of  his  senses,  it  is  impossi- 
vant  essentially  immoral.  '  sible  to  effect  his  opinion :  it  is  impossible  to 
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simplify  ideas  enough  to  prove  a  proportion 
asserted  in  vain  by  the  sousos  themselves.  If 
the  variations  in  the  races  of  men  aro  permit- 
ted to  overbalance  the  thick  and  clustering  mass 
of  resemblances  in  body,  mind  and  conscience, 
tben  it  is  impossible  to  classify  any  two  things 
unless  they  are  absolutely  identical.  Nor  will  it 
better  the  case  to  assert  that  the  negro  is  really 
a  man,  but  not  the  equal  of  the  wbito  race;  this 
is  equally  futile.  If  he  be  a  man  at  all,  he  has  all 
the  rights  of  a  man;  nor  can  the  physical  supe- 
riority of  the  white  race  at  all  justify  them  in  re- 
ducing the  black  into  servitude.  In  the  effort  to 
escape  from  the  charges  of  moral  delinquency, 
urged  by  the  abolitionist  from  the  theory  of  free- 
dom, this  opinion  rushes  from  Scylla  to  a  worse 
Charybdis,  and  justifies  a  complete  prostration 
of  the  rights  of  an  inferior  race,  purely  on  the 
ground  of  physical  superiority  in  the  enslavers. 
If  the  institutions  of  the  South  cannot  be  de- 
fended on  higher  reasoning  than  that,  the  sooner 
the  attempt  at  defence  is  abandoned,  the  better 
it  will  be.  In  addition  to  all  this,  to  say  that  the 
negro  is  not  a  man,  but  an  improved  species  of 
ehimpanze  or  monkey,  is  to  assert  an  exploded 

^logma  of  ethnological  science,  already  aban- 
doned for  a  new  position,  by  the  opponents  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  family.  It  assumes  the 
refuted  absurdity  of  the  diversity  of  the  human 
species;  an  idea  admitted  to  be  untenable  by  the 
recent  alteration  of  the  contest  from  the  diversity 
•J  the  species,  to  the  diversity  of  the  races  of 
men.  We  regard  this  position  of  the  defenders 
of  slavery  in  the  South  as  surrendering  the  whole 
question  of  right  and  admitting  that  the  institu- 

.^tion  is  not  susceptible  of  defence  on  the  laws  of 
morality;  while  it  attempts  to  justify  it  upon  a 
supposition  of  as  questionable  a  morality  as  the 
slave  trade  itself.  We  protest  we  are  uuable  to 
perceive  auy  reason  for  the  holy  horror  expressed 
at  the  common  defences  of  slavery,  by  those  who 
justify  it  purely  on  the  physical  superiority  of  the 
dominant  race. 

-  On  the  other  side  some  seek  to  escape  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  moral  argument,  by  denying  the 
theory  of  freedom,  and  the  fundamental  maxims 
of  republican  government.  It  is  dented  that 
men  are  free  and  equal  by  nature,  in  any  sense 
of  the  terms,  and  they  seek  to  confound  the  great 
maxims  of  civil  liberty  with  the  worst  dogmas 
of  the  socialist  and  agrarian.  Nay,  some  have 
gone  a  degree  farther  from  the  theories  of  our 
government,  and  assert  that  slavery  is  essential 
to  freedom,  and  a  class  of  serfs,  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  a  republican  population;  a  paradox 
as  detestable  as  it  is  mysterious.  This  view  has 
been  of  immense  injury  to  the  cause  of  the 
South,  in  the  great  contest  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.    It  may  suit  the  ease  or  incapacity  of 


those,  who  are  either  too  indolent  to  examine,  or 
too  feeble  to  comprehend  the  great  principles  in- 
volved in  the  premises,  to  cut  through  all  diffi- 
culty by  denying  some  troublesome  truth  involv- 
ed in  the  argument;  but  such  treachery  to  truth 
always  recoils  with  a  larger  ruin  upon  the  cause 
so  fatally  defended;  the  general  mind  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  paradoxes  on  which  the  defence  of 
slavery  is  rested,  and  immediately  concludes  that 
a  cause  which  can  only  be  supported  by  the  de- 
nial of  obvious  and  acknowledged  truths,  must 
be  essentially  unsound.  A  cause  must  suffer  or 
prosper  according  to  the  strength  and  honesty 
of  its  defences. 

Now  we  do  not  indulge  the  remotest  idea  of 
surrendering  the  great  theories  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  American  institutions;  nor  do  we 
mean  to  admit  that  we  must  be  the  enemies  of 
republicanism  in  order  to  make  a  successful  de- 
fence of  the  moral  character  of  slavery.  We 
have  been  charged  with  treachery  to  republican 
principles,  not  less  thau  with  treason  against 
God;  and  the  ear  of  the  world  has  bee u  stunned 
with  proclamations  of  the  identity  between  the 
abolition  party  and  the  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  Indeed  the  sentiment  has  been 
deeply  fixed  already,  that  no  slave-bolder  can  be 
a  real  friend  to  the  liberties  of  mau,  and  is  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case  an  advocate  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  guise  of  a  modern  republican. 
Hut  it  is  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  opinion 
so  injurious  to  us,  and  so  entirely  misapplied  to 
our  antagonists  in  the  controversy.  Nothing 
can  more  triumphantly  display  the  difference  be- 
tween the  friends  of  freedom  and  the  abolitionists 
of  the  North,  than  the  unquestionable  faet  that 
the  latter  are  imperrilling  the  interest  of  freedom 
to  an  extent  inconceivably  great  by  threatening 
the  existence  of  this  great  republic  rather  than 
execute  a  law  which  they  conceive  to  be  an  of- 
fence to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man. 

There  is  a  most  oracular  degree  of  mystery  in 
the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  idfidel,  to 
be  a  friend  to  humanity,  and  that  a  rejection 
of  Christianity  is  an  essential  preparation  for  a 
consistent  adherence  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. Tbe  attempt  has  been  frequently  made 
to  establish  a  necessary  sympathy  between  the 
principles  of  iufidelity  and  the  maxims  of  free- 
dom; but  the  attempt  has  always  failed.  It  is 
not  true  that  infidelity  has  a  natural  affiuity  for 
freedom;  on  tbe  contrary,  the  whole  system 
leans  in  its  tendencies  to  the  establishment  and 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  license  and 
irresponsibility  it  introduces  are  tbe  worst  foes 
to  tbe  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  consequently 
to  tbe  liberties  and  contentment  of  the  race.  Tbe 
small  account  which  infidelity  makes  of  the  na- 
ture and  responsibilities  of  man,  naturally  di- 
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miuisbes  tho  value  of  human  life,  renders  vto- 1  be  held  responsible  for  such  acta  of  the  agent  or 
lenco  leae  objectionable,  and  whispers  that  a  the  servant  as  are  performed  in  pursuance  of  their 


prompt  interference  of  arbitrary  power  is  a  safer 
ami  speedier  way  to  suppress  and  reduce  the 
heats  and  eruptions  of  the  political  body  than  a 
tedious  appeal  to  laws  and  evidence.  To  Hume 
the  shedding  of  blood  was  but  the  diversion  of  a 
little  colored  fluid  from  one  channel  to  another; 
and  this  atrocious  sentiment  is  nothing  more  than 
the  legitimate  result  of  his  skeptical  opinions.  On 
the  contrary,  Christianity,  by  olevating  the  dig- 


persona!  directions;  while  the  agent  and  the  ser- 
vant, ho  far  from  bein^  freed  from  responsibility 
because  they  act  under  the  direction  of  another, 
are  fully  bound  by  the  law  of  morality  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  faithfully  to  the  full.  Way- 
land's  interpretation  of  the  maxims  of  the  gospel 
respecting  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
would  make  responsibility  inconsistent  with  law, 
and  demands  that  an  agent  be  not  merely  not 


nity  of  man  and  opening  tho  august  scenory  of  hindered  in  his  obedieuce  to  law,  but  actually  be 
immortality,  adds  value  to  human  life,  invests  free  to  determine  whether  the  law  shall  be  bind- 
man  with  an  importance  only  surpassed  by  the  ing  upon  his  obedience  or  not.    All  that  the  gos 


superiority  of  angels,  and  clothes  his  most  insig- 
nificant interests  with  a  mean ing  aud  significancy 
equal  to  a  cause  which  may  exert  an  abiding  ef- 
fect on  the  fate  of  an  immortal  being ;  it  thus 
gives  an  importance  to  tho  protection  and  wel- 
fare of  man,  which,  when  applied  to  politics, 
finally  developes  itself  in  tho  theories  of  freedom. 


pel  menus  is  that  tho  agent  must  be  free  from 
actual  restraints;  and  how  the  right  of  one  man 
to  the  service  of  another,  can  destroy  the  accoun- 
tability of  the  slave,  in  any  sense  whatever,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive ;  so  far  from  diminishing  his 
responsibility,  it  actually  presents  a  new  occasion 
for  its  exercise  in  discharging  the  new  obligation 


Besides,  Christianity  constantly  appeals  to  the  which  has  devolved  upon  him.    Such  is  the  as 


personal  responsibility  of  the  individual;  it  care 
fully  separates  each  person  from  the  mass  of 
mankind  ;  it  teaches  one  to  feel  an  individuality 
of  relation  between  himself  and  his  God,  which 
naturally  creates  the  sentiment  of  personal  inde- 
pendence of  other  men,  and  thus  prepares  tho 
way  for  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ernment.  Certainly  if  each  one  is  to  answer  for 
himself,  he  must  be  free  to  select  his  own  modes 
of  meeting  his  responsibilities;  the  fact  that  a 
personal  accountability  is  strictly  fastened  upon 
each  individual  necessarily  implies  tho  absence 
of  restraint  upon  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  These  are  some  of  the 
general  maxims  of  the  gospel,  of  which  Wayland 
has  attempted  to  avail  himself  in  bis  argument 
with  Fuller ;  nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing 
our  surprise  that  a  man  of  as  acute  and  prac- 
tised an  intellect  as  the  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, should  have  made  so  bungling  a  misap- 


pect  of  the  question  presented  by  the  Apostle 
where  he  defines  the  services  of  slaves  as  duties 
to  God,  which  they  are  to  render  in  obedience  to 
all  the  lawful  orders  of  their  masters,  not  with  cyt- 
strvict  at  men-pleatert,  but  at  the  servant  of  Christ, 
doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart.*  The 
whole  argument  from  these  maxims  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility is  based  upon  the  assumption,  that 
slavery  is  inconsistent  with  moral  law,  and  utterly 
confounds  the  distinction  between  a  relation  and 
the  law  which  controls  it.  According  to  this 
view  a  man  to  be  free  from  responsibility,  has 
only  to  form  some  relation  with  another,  and  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  parties  strips  each  of 
all  accountability.  The  simple  rule  of  the  gos- 
pel is  that  moral  law  embraces  each  relation  be- 
tween men  lawful  in  itself,  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  men,  instead  of  being  diminished  by  the 


i  u;i_ii      «  by  the 

scutation  of  a  new  object  within  the  compass  of 
plication   of  them  to  the  subject  in  debate.  1  the  law.    The  responsibility  of  man  is  to  the 


He  argues  from  the  responsibility  of  the  slave 
and  the  implied  absence  of  restraint,  that  the  re- 
lation which  subjects  him  to  the  command  of '  always  exists,  because  moral  law  is  unc 
another,  destroys  his  responsibility  and  assaults  ,  ble,  and  therefore  the  responsibilities  of  master 


law  which  governs  the  relation;  the  existence  of 
the  relation  does  not  destroy  the  law.    The  law 


the  very  nature  of  his  moral  constitution.  But 
the  subjection  of  a  slave  to  the  orders  of  a  mas- 
ter no  more  strips  him  of  a  proper  responsibility, 
than  the  subjection  of  a  child  to  the  authority  of 
a  parent  destroys  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  ; 
and  if  the  destruction  of  moral  character  in  the  one 
case  proves  the  relatiou  to  bo  a  sin  then  the  same 
causo  will  prove  the  other  relation  to  bo  equally 
criminal.  Slavery  no  more  interferes  with  the 
proper  responsibility  of  the  slave,  than  an  agen- 
cy interferes  with  the  general  responsibility  of 
an  agent ;  the  principal  or  the  master  can  ouly 


anil  slave  instead  of  being  destroyed  by  the  re- 
lation are  consequently  in  force,  while  the  rela- 
tion itself  has  actually  enlarged  the  accounta- 
bility of  both  by  a  new  arrangement  of  affair*. 

But  to  make  a  brief  return  to  the  influence  of 
tho  gospel  upon  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  wo 
remark  that  the  doctrines  of  revelation  are  favor- 
ble  to  the  theories  of  republican  government, 
from  the  general  tendency  of  its  rejection  of  all 
distinction  of  persons.    It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
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markable  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system, 
that  it  levels  all  distinctions  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  things,  it  brings  all  men  upou  a  level, 
and  launches  its  shafts  indiscriminately  at  peasant 
and  prince,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  no  dis- 
tinction of  bond  or  free,  wise  or  foolish,  round  the 
cross  and  the  table  of  Christ.    It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  gradual  influence  and  tendency  of 
these  peculiarities,  is  to  reduce  all  men  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  common  brotherhood  and 
equality.    In  a  word,  the  connection  between  in- 
fidelity and  freedom,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
blasphemies  of  Tom  Paine  is  uot  as  legitimate  as 
the  connection  between  tho  brilliancy  of  a  dia- 
mond, and  the  soil  in  which  it  was  originally  im- 
bedded.   The  theory  of  freedom  is  nothing  more 
than  the  late  of  love  applied  to  politics;  and  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  real  relation  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  between  infidelity  and  republican- 
ism, is  only  one  more  sample  of  a  successful  dep- 
redation upon  the  principles  of  the  gospel  con- 
verted by  the  ingenious  malice  of  the  thief  iuto  a 
weapon  of  offence  to  the  system  that  produced 
it.    Facts  establish  the  correctness  of  these  con- 
clusions.   Hume,  the  greatest  of  the  skeptics, 
was  the  apologist  of  the  Stuarts,  and  not  less 
than  Bolingbroke,  the  friend  of  arbitrary  power; 
while  the  great  historian  fully  acknowledges  that 
England  was  indebted  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
ancient  liberties  to  the  party  of  the  Puritans;  a 
party  which  stood  on  the  most  distant  and  direct 
antithesis  to  the  religious  opinions  of  their  reluc- 
tant eulogist.    Indeed  the  connection  between 
the  love  of  freedom  and  the  most  rigid  of  all  sys- 
tems of  Christian  doctrine  has  been  so  uniform 
and  consistent,  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  invite 
the  remark  of  tbe  finest  historian  of  modern 
times.*    The  reason  consists  in  the  stern  and  in- 
flexible disregard  of  all  distinctions  among  men, 
and  the  rigid  adherence  of  the  Calvanistic  theol- 
ogy to  its  fundamental  idea  that  all  men  are  un- 
der sentence  of  condemnation,  and  therefore  no 
injustice  is  done,  if  one  is  taken  and  another  left. 
The  great  argument  of  Wayland  against  the 
morality  of  slavery  is  drawn  from  these  general 
tendencies  of  the  gospel,  and  the  capital  mistake 
which  he  makes  is  the  assumption  without  a 
ehadow  of  evidence,  that  these  indefinite  influ- 
ences of  tbe  gospel  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  relation  of  slavery,  as  necessarily  to  mark 
it  as  essentially  opposed  to  moral  law.    This  pal- 
pable begging  of  the  question  penetrates  tho  en- 
tire disquisition  of  our  author,  and  he  seems  en- 
tirely uuconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  sophism. 
The  question  would  be  forever  settled  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  credit  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures as  a  revelation  from  God,  if  it  could  be 

'  Macaulay's  Hiilory  of  England.    Vol.  2,  p.  320. 


proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  slavery  was  essen- 
tially and  necessarily  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  When  therefore  Way- 
land  is  successful  in  establishing  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  gospel  to  promote  the  civil  and  po- 
litical freedom  of  maukind,  be  is  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  draw  his  conclusions  until  he  has  made 
a  separate  attempt  to  prove  the  essential  oppo- 
sition of  slavery  to  these  general  and  indefinite 
influences.  This  is  the  true  issue  in  tbe  con- 
troversy, and  as  such  we  shall  meet  it- 

The  clear  and  overwhelming  testimony  which 
proves  that  these  tendencies  of  tbe  uuiversal  max- 
ims of  the  gospel  are  not  proof  of  the  sinfulness  of 
slavery,  is  found  in  tho  fact  that  slavery  is  ex- 
pressly and  repeatedly  recognized  as  a  lawful  re- 
lation in  the  positive  precepts  and  examples  of 
tho  sacred  record.  The  relation  was  originally 
instituted  by  God  himself,  to  punish  the  sin  of 
Ham  and  reward  the  filial  fidelity  of  Japhet  and 
Shein.*  From  that  early  period  in  tbe  history 
of  tbe  world,  down  through  the  reign  of  the  pa- 
triarch to  the  formation  of  tbe  Jewish  theocracy, 
slavery  was  fully  incorporated  with  the  social 
life  of  the  followers  of  tbe  true  religion.  Abra- 
ham was  the  master  of  a  large  number  of  slaves, 
some  boru  in  bis  house  and  some  bought  with 
his  money, f  God  expressed  his  favor  towards  tbe 
Fathers  of  the  Faithful,  by  large  grants  of  gold  and 
silver,  men  scrvantt  and  maid  strvants,t  Job,  tbe 
great  prince  of  Idumea,  owned  large  multitudes  of 
slaves. ||  When  tbe  holders  of  the  true  religion 
were  formed  into  a  regular  political  association, 
slavery  was  incorporated  with  every  form  of  Jew- 
ish society;  slaves  waited  in  the  palace,  served 
in  camp,  watched  the  flocks  in  the  field,  and 
ministered  to  the  priests  in  the  temples  of  God. § 
All  tbe  prominent  saints  of  tbe  Old  Testament 
without  any  distinguishable  exception,  were  own- 
ers of  slaves  or  implicated  in  slavery.  The  lam 
of  Moses  provided  the  most  minute  and  specific 
regulations  to  govern  tbe  purchase  and  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  to  define  their  duties,  aud  to 
enforce  their  rights. U  These  facts  are  totally  ir- 
reconcilable with  tbe  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a 
sin,  per  and  "a sin  of  appalliug  magnitude/1 
to  use  the  fearful  language  of  the  author  of  the 
moral  science.  The  idea  is  esseutially  infidel; 
no  man  cau  bold  to  tbe  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  denounce  slavery  as  asm  in  itself, 
without  an  inconsistency  as  palpable  to  the  in- 
tellect as  its  blasphemy  is  abhorrent  to  tbe  heart. 
On  the  supposition  that  slavory  is  a  siu  perse,  it 

•  Genesis  ix.  2S— 27. 
t  Genesis  xvii.  12. 
t  GcneaU  xxiv.  35. 
||  jot.  xxxi.  13. 

$  Lev,  xxv.  44—46.    Ex.  xxi— 26.  Ecclc.ii.  7. 
U  Ex.  xxi.  2*-27. 
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is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
word  of  God  has  legalized  crime  and  reduced  it 
to  a  code ;  that  a  crime  surpassing  adultery  or 
murder  in  turpitude,  was  allowed  in  the  lives 
and  social  relations  of  the  patriarchs  and  saints 
of  old;  aud  that  the  favor  of  God  was  expressed 
to  Abraham  by  placing  him  in  a  relation  which 
made  him  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  the  difference  between  the 
most  open  and  loud-mouthed  blasphemy,  and  an 
opinion  which  thus  compromises  the  glory  of  the 
holiness  of  God.  The  evasion  by  which  Way- 
land  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  the  slave  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  can 
be  fitly  described  by  no  other  terms  than  to  say 
it  is  contemptible.    The  Argument  is  not  that 

what  God  sanctioned  among  the  Hebrews,  he 
sanctioned  for  all  men,  at  all  times,  he  sanctioned 
slavery  among  the  Hebrews;  and  therefore  sanc- 
tions slavery  among  all  men  and  for  all  times."* 
The  argument  as  Fuller  urged  with  triumphant 
anccess  is  that  God  would  not  have  sanctioned 
a  crime  among  Hebrews,  nor  any  other  people; 
and  therefore  slavery  is  not  a  crime.  His  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  ways  in 
which  God  sanctioned  or  permitted  slavcryf  is 
totally  unavailing.  It  is  one  thing  to  refuse  to 
oppose  the  wilful  perpetration  of  wrong  by 
another;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  make 
a  formal  grant  of  permission  to  sin  by  actual 
legislation  for  the  purpose,  and  especially  by 
making  rules  for  the  regulation  of  a  criminal  re- 
lation.   When  God  tells  the  Jewish  people  that 

their  bond-men  and  bond-maids  shall  he  of  the 
heathen  round  about  them,  and  that  they  should 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  their  children 
after  them,"!  when  he  enters  into  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  laws  which  should  control  this  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  institutions  of 
property,  if  he  does  not  mean  to  sanction  the  re-  alavery.  One  of  the  most  bloody  and  barbarous 
lationship  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied  codes  that  ever  disgraced  the  statutes  of  a  great 


the  claims  of  the  Bible,  will  be  a  prodigy  of  acute- 
oess  and  ingenuity. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New,  we  must  call  special  attention  to  what 
appears  to  us  the  most  conclusive  of  all  the  over- 
whelming truths  presented  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  upon  the  morality  of  slavery.  We 
allude  to  the  fact  that  the  morality  of  slavery  is 
recognized  as  lawful  in  the  very  letter  of  the  moral 
law.  The  tenth  commandment  is  expressed  as 
follows,  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife, 
nor  bis  mau  servant,  nor  his  maid  servant,  nor 
his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bor's."* Now  the  very  same  reasoning  which 
would  infer  from  this  passage  the  lawfulness  of 
marriage  or  the  morality  of  property  in  houses 
or  cattle,  will  equally  establish  the  lawfulness  of 
slavery.  It  is  absolutely  amazing  how  this  ques- 
tion can  admit  of  debate  when  the  affirmative 
glares  broadly  in  the  very  face  and  type  of  the 
moral  law;  where  we  may  well  ask  is  the  reve- 
rence once  felt  by  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
laws  of  its  head  1  Or  are  we  to  be  confounded 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  revolt  in  the  kingdom  itself, 
and  with  the  astounding  mystery  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  headiug  the  column  of  the  infidels  in 
its  advance  against  the  cross  and  the  covenant? 


If  an  explicit  recognition,  in  the  very  letter  of 


the  decalogue  is  not  allowed  to  settle  thisi 
versy,  it  is  useless  to  pursue  it. 

But  tho  universal  outcry  of  Christendom 
warns  us  to  neglect  no  means  of  defence  in  our 
reach;  and  we  proceed  to  examine  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  writers.  Their  tes- 
timony is  equally  unequivocal.  The  whole  of 
Jewish  and  Pagan  society  at  the  coming  of  Christ 


to  the  relationships  of  a  fallen  race,  then  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  language  or  action  to  convey  a 
picture  of  sentiment  or  opinion.    The  Old  Tes- 
tament is  full  of  keen  and  pregnant  warnings  tojulators  in  morals,  tho  Apostles  of  Christ  were 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  to  avoid  contact  bound  by  their  commissions  as  apostles,  by  their 


people,  regulated  the  relation  of  slavery  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  If  therefore  slavery  is  the 
enormity  it  is  represented  to  be  by  mod* 


with  the  vices  and  idolatries  of  the  heathen 
around  them  ;  but  if  slavery  be  a  sin  then  we  find 
the  avenger  of  idolatry  and  irreligion  deliberately 
allowing  the  "  worst  crime  of  the  decalogue,  and 


honesty  as  men,  by  their  consistency  of  princi- 
ple and  character,  to  denounce  it  as  an  outrage 
against  man  and  an  insult  to  God,  and  to  threaten 
the  retributive  vengeance  of  divine  justice  upon 


actually  deluding  the  poople  into  an  extensive  any  who  hesitated  to  abandon  it  even  for  a  mo- 
practice  of  it,  by  granting  them  express  permis-  j  ment.  If  then  the  Now  Testament  had  been  to- 
sion  to  indulge  it  to  the  utmost,  and  by  guarding  j  tally  silent  on  the  subject,  that  silence  would  have 
it  with  a  series  of  minute  and  specific  laws  crea-  |  afforded  an  irresistible  argument,  to  prove  that 
ted  for  no  other  purpose.  The  man,  who  is' they  did  not  consider  slavery  sufficiently  crimi- 
able  to  reconcile  such  opinious  with  a  credit  of  nal  to  demand  a  public  notice  and  disapproval. 

But  slavery  is  expressly  mentioned  ;  and  so  far 
from  being  denounced  as  a  crime,  it  is  regulated 


•  Full«r  and  Way  land,  p.  fi2. 
t  Fuller  and  Way  land,  pp.  S4  or  60. 
J  Lev.  xxr.  44 — 16. 


by  repeated  and  explicit  rules,  and  its  duties  eu- 

•  Ex.  xxi.  17. 
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forced  by  solemn  injunctions  and  appeals  to 
the  authority  and  power  of  God.  Masters 
are  ordered  to  give  unto  their  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  equal;  and  servants  are  com- 
manded to  obey  in  all  things,  their  masters,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  nor  with  eye-service  as 
meu-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart  fearing 
God.#    These  injunctions  were  repeated  over 
and  over,  and  are  invariably  eu forced  by  the  will 
and  authority  of  God.    The  inference  moves 
with  stern  precision  from  such  premises  to  the 
conclusion  that  slavery  is  not  a  crime  or  anything 
that  approaches  it.    But  the  argument  is  pro- 
digiously strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  apos- 
tles, while  demanding  the  surrender  of  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  declaring  that  with- 
out holiness  no  man  should  see  God,  yet  admitted 
slave-holding  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  crowds  to  the 
rite  of  baptism  and  the  full  privilege  of  commu- 
nism in  the  Church,  styled  them  brethren  faith- 
ful and  beloved,  admitted  them  to  their  entire 
confidence,  and  by  the  whole  course  of  their  pol- 
icy confirmed  the  existing  order  of  society  in  re- 
lation to  slavery.    Yet  modern  churches  have 
cast  out  of  the  synagogue  and  delivered  over  to 
the  polite  and  tender  attentions  of  the  devil, 
those  whom  Paul  and  bis  coadjutors  would  have 
received  to  the  full  confidence  of  Chris tiau  affec- 
tion.   Is  it  possible  to  desire  a  more  convincing 
proof  that  the  spirit  which  animates  the  moderns 
is  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  guide  of  the 
aucient  church  ?    Now  sum  up  the  substance 
of  this  argument,  aud  consider  it  at  a  glance. 
At  the  time  of  the  early  rise  of  Christianity 
slavery  universally  prevailed  in  the  world;  yet 
the  Apostles  of  Christ  went  forth  denouncing 
•very  form  of  vice,  waging  extinguisbable  war- 
fare upon  all  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
times,  daring  the  vengeance  of  uoblo  and  priest, 
magistrates  and  populace  in  unsparing  assaults 
upon  every  shape  and  degree  of  sin  and  irreli- 
giou;  and  so  far  from  denouncing  this  enormous 
and  disgraceful  sin  of  slavery,  they  framed  laws 
for  its  regulation,  gave  new  sanctions,  drawn  from 
tiie  principles  of  religion  to  enforce  its  duties, 
aud  admitted  slaveholders  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  they  were  commissioned  to  erect. 
If  slavery  is  a  sin,  per  se,  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  is  absurd. 

The  explanation  which  Wayland  attempts  to 
make  of  this  most  extraordinary  procedure  of 
the  Apostle,  actually  increases,  instead  of  remo- 
ving the  difficulty  it  creates  on  the  abolition  the- 
ory ;  he  declares  they  failed  to  denounce  it  from 
motives  of  expediency, \  and  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  giving  their  sanction  to  the  relation.  No 
doubt  expediency  may  be  sometimes  consistent 

•  Col.  ir.  1  and  hi.  22. 

t  Sos  Fuller  aud  Wayland,  pp.  63-70. 


with  the  utmost  degree  of  moral  excellence ;  this 
is  ouly  to  say  that  prudence  and  virtue  are  not 
incompatible.    But  the  doctrine  of  expediency 
in  its  most  liberal  application  can  never  justify  a 
connivance  at  crime,  much  less  au  encouragement 
to  commit  it.    This  explanation  of  our  author 
destroys  all  consistency  of  conduct,  as  well  as  all 
inflexibility  of  principle  in  the  Apostles,  makes 
them  truckle  to  fear  in  a  single  instance,  while 
the  daily  dared  death  in  every  other ;  and  besides 
this,  it  does  not  affect  the  real  difficulty  in  the 
case.    If  they  had  merely  failed  to  deuouuee 
the  sin,  they  would  have  been  inexcusably  re- 
creant to  their  high  commission ;  but  to  suppose 
them  as  not  merely  failiug  to  denounce,  but  ac- 
tually regulating  by  law,  and  enforcing  it  by  the 
solemn  sanctions  of  religion,  is  to  imagine  a  de- 
gree of  absurdity  hardly  consistent  with  the 
frailest  virtue — much  less  with  the  stern  integrity 
of  the  commissioned  ambassadors  of  God.  Way- 
land  also  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  this  plea* 
by  stating  that  if  the  Apostles  did  sanction  slavery 
in  the  Roman  Empire  they  thereby  sanctioned  all 
the  absurd  and  inhuman  laws  of  the  Romau  slave 
code.*    But  this  argument  is  of  a  piece  with  his 
plea  against  the  testimony  of  the  slave  laws  of 
Moses,  to  the  morality  of  slavery.    We  do  not 
argue  that  the  Apostles  sanctioued  slavery  and 
everything  connected  with  it  in  the  Roman  laws; 
we  assert  that  they  sanctioned  it,  even  in  spite  of 
that  terrible  code;  nor  can  the  most  acute  inge- 
nuity torture  a  sanction  of  a  thing,  into  a  per- 
mission of  any  thing  not  essential  to  the  original 
subject  of  the  sanction.    The  argument  simply 
states  that  the  Apostles  could  not  sanction  a  sin 
per  se  ;  but  they  did  sanction  slavery,  and  there- 
fore slavery  is  not  a  sin,  as  the  abolition  theories 
assert  it  to  be.   The  savage  character  of  the 
Roman  slave  code  adds  strength  to  the  argument 
from  the  New  Testament  writers;  if  they  allowed 
a  relation  when  covered  with  such  barbarous  ad- 
juncts, much  more  would  they  approve  it  in  a 
milder  type.    Dr.  Wayland  should  have  remem- 
bered that  tho  Apostles  were  prevented  by  the 
inspiration  of  God  from  committing  the  blunder* 
which  penetrates  the  whole  of  his  argument  with 
absurdity — of  confoundiug  the  adjuncts  of  slavery 
with  slavery  itself,  and  blendiug  in  one  undistin- 
gtiisbahle  condemnation,  the  relation  itself  and 
the  objectionable  laws  that  governed  aud  con- 
trolled it. 

Our  anti-slavery  philosopher  makes  a  third  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
the  mutual  duties  defined  and  enforced  upon 
master  and  servant  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  by 
stating  that  the  patience  and  meekness,  the  fidel- 
ity and  charity  required  by  the  Apostle  are  obli- 
gatory upon  all  men,  and  of  course  upon  masters; 

•  See  Puller  aad  Wayland,  pp.86-87. 
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and  by  inquiring  whether  our  obligation*  to  prac- 
tise honesty  and  charity,  and  avoid  purloining 
and  eye-service,  depend  ou  the  justice  of  the  au- 
thority which  the  master  claims  over  the  ser- 
vant.* The  fatuity  aud  confusion  of  this  ques- 
tion are  really  amazing.  The  obligation  to  hon- 
esty and  zeal  in  the  abstract  depends  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  God ;  but  the  obligatiou  to  be  dili- 
geutand  faithful  in  dischargiug  the  duties  of  a  par- 
ticular relation,  does  most  certainly  depend  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  relatiou  itself.  No  inau 
is  under  obligation  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  an  unholy  relationship;  on  the  contrary  ' 
be  is  under  the  highest  obligations  not  to  jKrform  1 
than  at  all.  We  may  assert  that  with  a  propri- 
ety identical  with  that  exhibited  by  our  author 
that  the  law  of  fidelity  is  biuding  upon  all,  aud 
upon  adulterers  among  others.  Surely  if  fidelity  1 
aud  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  duty  operate  with- ' 
out  regard  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  relation, 
then  the  moral  law  becomes  the  warrant  for  the 
most  extraordinary  zeal  and  fidelity  in  carrying 
out  the  business  of  a  thief  and  receiver,  or  of  au 
adulterer  and  adulteress.  The  obligatiou  to ' 
fidelity  is  one  tbiug,  and  the  relation  to  which  it ' 
is  to  be  applied  is  auolher ;  fidelity  in  the  abstract 
is  moral;  but  fidelity  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  sinful  relation  is  only  faithfulness  in  crimo,  of 
which  the  most  treacherous  desortiou  is  the  ouly 
virtue.  The  duty  to  be  faithful  iu  discharging  a 
relation  necessarily  sanctious  the  relatiou  itself;  : 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  moral  application  of  the 
obligations  of  virtue  to  a  sinful  or  criminal  rela- 
tiou ;  such  a  supposition  is  to  say  in  effect  that  it  is 
duty  to  be  faithtul  in  crime,  and  the  more  faithful 
aud  consistent  is  the  crimiuai  career,  the  more 
completely  are  the  claims  of  duty  fulfilled;  a 
paradox  iu  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  superior  claims  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness. Wheu  the  President  of  Brown  L'uiversity 
informs  us  that  Christ  is  honored  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  slave, f  but  that  the  right  of  the  mas- 
ter is  not  recognized  by  the  law  which  enforces 
his  rights  to  the  services  ol*  the  slave,  be  is  utterly 
unconscious  that  he  is  really  utteriug  a  most  de- 
testable iusiuuation  against  the  Saviour.  The  as- 
sertion that  Christ  is  houored  by  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  positively  sinful  relation,  is  an  iu- 1 
suit  to  his  honor;  it  is  the  same  as  to  say  he  is  '■ 
honored  by  the  performance  of  what  is  wrong  in 
itself,  and  is  all  the  more  honored  as  the  wroug 
is  more  consistently  aud  perseveringly  committed. 
It  is  a  simple  aud  absolute  impossibility  to  dis- 
tinguish in  poiut  of  morality  between  a  relatiou, 
and  the  offices  which  are  necessary  aud  peculiar 
to  it.  We  regard  this  admission  of  Waylaud's 
that  Christ  is  honored  by  the  obedience  of  the 

*  Fuller  and  Wayland,  pp.  81—88. 
t  See  Fuller  and  W.ylsud,  p.  81. 


slave  and  the  humanity  of  the  master,  not  only 
as  fatal  to  his  cause,  but  as  affording  a  most  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  the  morality  of  the 
slavery  relation.  If  God  will  be  honored  by  the 
discbarge  of  its  duties,  then  those  duties  must  be 
worthy  of  his  approval ;  nor  can  any  iugenuity 
separate  the  connection  between  his  smile  of  ap- 
proval, and  the  worthiness  of  its  object. 

Oue  of  the  most  common  and  popular  argu- 
ments against  slavery  consists  in  the  charge  that 
it  reduces  the  slave  from  a  man  to  a  brute,  from 
a  person  to  a  thiug,  aud  divests  him  of  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  humanity  attbesame 
time  that  it  arms  the  master  with  unlimited  power 
over  the  body,  mind,  soul,  and  every  right  of  the 
slave.  This  plea  has  not  ouly  beeu  the  univer- 
sal reliance  of  tho  multitude,  but  what  is  sur- 
passing strange  it  has  imposed  upon  some  of  the 
finest  thinkers  of  the  country  and  forms  a  stand- 
ing proof  of  the  absurdities  into  which  even  high 
intellect  may  be  seduced  by  preconceived  preju- 
dice aud  opinion.  We  must  permit  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  to  assist  us  in  replying  to  this  folly: 

"If  this  be  a  just  description  of  slavery,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  civilized  world  is  now 
indiguant  at  its  outrages  and  wrongs,  but  that  it 
has  been  so  slow  in  detecting  its  euormities,  that 
mankind,  for  so  many  centuries,  acquiesced  in  a 
system  which  contradicted  every  impulse  of  na- 
ture, every  whisper  of  conscience,  every  dictate 
of  religion— a  system  as  monstrously  unnatural 
as  a  general  effort  to  walk  upon  the  head  or  think 
with  the  feet.  I  have  however  no  hesitation  iu 
saying,  that  whatever  may  bo  the  tcchuical  lan- 
guage of  tho  law,  iu  relatiou  to  certaiu  aspects 
in  which  slavery  is  contemplated,  the  ideas  of 
personal  rights  and  persouul  responsibility  per- 
vade the  whole  system.  It  is  a  relation  of  man 
to  man — a  form  of  civil  society  of  which  pcrsous 
are  the  only  elements,  and  not  a  relation  of  man 
to  things.  Uuder  the  Roman  code,  in  which 
more  offensive  language  thau  that  employed  by 
ourselves  ^  as  used  in  reference  to  the  subject, 
the  Apostles  did  not  regard  the  personality  of  the 
slave  as  lost  or  swallowed  up  iu  the  propriety  of 
the  master.  They  treat  him  as  a  man  possessed 
of  certain  rights,  which  it  is  iujustice  to  disre- 
gard, and  made  it  the  office  of  Christianity  to 
protect  these  rights  by  the  solemu  sanctions  of 
religion — to  enforce  upon  masters  the  moral  ne- 
cessity, the  moral  obligation,  of  reudering  to  their 
bondmen  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  Paul 
treats  the  services  of  slaves  as  duties — not  like 
the  toil  of  the  ox  or  the  ass — a  labor  extracted 
by  the  stringency  of  discipline — but  a  moral  debt 
in  the  payment  of  which  they  were  rendering  a 
homage  to  God.  He  considered  slavery  as  a 
social  and  political  ecouomy,  iu  which  relations 
subsisted  bjtwixt  moral,  intelligent,  responsible 
beings,  involving  reciprocal  rights  and  reciprocal 
obligations.  There  was  a  right  to  command  on 
one  hand — an  obligation  to  obey  on  the  other. 
Both  partios  might  be  guilty  of  injustice  and  of 
wrong — the  master  might  prostitute  his  power 
by  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  iniquitous  exactions- 
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the  servant  might  evade  his  doty  from  indolence,  |  a  j  •  t  cl  urn  of  one  to  the  perpetual  services  of 


treachery,  or  obstinate  self-will.  Religion  held 
the  scales  of  justice  between  tbem  and  enforced 
fidelity  upon  each  by  the  awful  sanctions  of  eter- 
nity. This  was  clearly  the  aspect  in  which  the 
Apostle  contemplated  the  subject."0 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  idea 
of  slavery  making  a  brute  of  a  man,  and  chang- 
ing him  from  a  person  to  a  thing,  is  an  absolute 
absurdity ;  there  is  uo  meaning  or  sense  what- 
ever in  the  expression  ;  the  absurdity  is  so  mon- 
strous as  to  set  all  comprehension  at  defiance. 
How  can  a  man  be  reduced  into  any  other  na- 
ture than  the  human;  how  can  he  be  metamor- 
phosed from  a  person  into  a  thing  ?  No  circum- 
stances can  alter  the  essential  nature  of  a  par 


the  other.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say 
that  slavery  is  not  a  relation  of  property.  The 
property  character  of  slavery  is  fully  recognized 
in  those  passages  where  slaves  are  numbered 
with  other  articles  of  property,  and  where  they 
arc  said  to  be  a  possession  take  a  as  an  inheritance 
for  children.0  There  is  a  peculiar  effrootery  in 
the  denunciation  of  chattel  slavery  as  an  offence 
against  God,  when  the  tenth  commandment  for- 
bids one  man  to  covet  the  servants  of  his  neigh- 
bor, on  the  very  ground  that  they  are  property. 
Should  it  be  said  that  the  prohibition  to  covet 
the  man-servant  or  the  maid-servant,  no  more 
proves  them  to  be  articles  of  property,  than  the 
prohibition  to  covet  the  wife  of  our  neighbor, 
ticular  form  of  existence.  It  is  mere  folly  of  the 1  PW™  *  wife  to  be  a  proper  article  of  property- 
most  transparent  description  to  say  that  the  sub-  jit  wi«  b«  enough  to  reply  that  the  question 
jection  of  the  slave  to  the  will  of  his  master,  *o  whether  the  servants  are  to  be  properly  classed 
changes  the  nature  of  things  as  to  make  his  obe- 1  ™«h  tn«  wifo  or  with  tD6  hou,ie9  and  catUo  18 
dience  of  the  identical  nature  of  the  obedience  of.  ful'y  b7  interpreting  the  passage,  in  the 

a  tool  to  the  band  of  a  workman,  or  the  obedi-|»ght  of  those  passages  which  expressly  number 
ence  of  a  horse  to  the  reiu  aud  spur  of  the  rider.  I  »,«ve"  with  oxen  and  sheep,  and  those  which  de- 
Dr.  Thortiwell  very  properly  remarks,  that  "oAeJnue  8'RVe8  to  »•  possessions  liable  to  inheritance 
dienee,  except  as  a  figured  term,  can  never  be ' and  devise.  But  the  effrontery  in  the  denuucia- 
applied  to  any,  but  rational,  intelligent,  respon-i  of  chattel  slavery  issurpassed  by  its  absurd- 
sible  agents."f  If  the  action  of  one  man  under  j itv  •  tDere  »  but  one  kiod  of  B^ve^  »nd  if 
the  direction  of  another  essentially  changes  the :  P">perty  character  of  the  relation  is  destroyed, 
very  nature  of  the  agent,  we  should  witness  the  the  elation  itself  is  annihilated.  All  the  corn- 
most  extraordinary  demissions  of  humanity  every ;  pl«»«»  *°d  invectives  urged  against  slavery  as 
time  an  agent  acted  for  a  priucipal;  and  every  involving  a  right  of  property,  are  drawn  from  a 
time  a  lawyer  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  a  cli-  j  definition  of  slavery  and  a  definition  of  property, 
ent  he  would  immediately  become  a  very  curious  I  which  are  marvels  of  inaccuracy  and  want  of 
specimen  of  legal  machinery,  in  which  motions  Precision.  Slavery  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a 
and  demurrers  moved  with  the  precision  of  a  W^Sf  »  «^  aud  "han  WmjUnd  defines 
cog  wheel,  and  clattered  with  all  the  noisy  vehe-  Property  to  be  the  rtght  to  use  something  as  one 
meoce  of  a  cotton-gin.  We  have  already  seen  cho0*^  provided  the  use  of  it  docs  not  interfere 
in  this  review  that  while  slavery  might  share  re-  j  wilh  ri*htt  of  hta  neighbor,!  *  » 
sponsibility  in  one  sense  between  the  master  and  ate,J  P^ceived  that  a  property  in  man  gtves  ths 
the  slave,  yet  in  another,  it  not  only  preserved,  """^  °  to  do  as  he  chooses  unth  the  slave. 
but  enlarged  the  just  accountability  of  both  for  the  WheD  thia  Por"ntous  conclusion  is  thus  inevita- 
proper  observance  of  the  mutual  duties  growing  f"tened  upon  the  institution  of  slavery, 

out  of  their  new  relation.  It  would  be  as  much  haavan  and  earth  are  ca'ted  t0  w,loeaa  a«a,UBt  a 
as  any  man  s  reputation  for  sense  or  sanity  was  re,aUon  wb,ch  «,ve<  8Uch  unprecedented  power 
worth,  to  say  that  the  acting  of  one  man  under  to  ono  man  over  another.  Hence  we  are  in- 
tbe  direction  of  another,  changed  the  essential  formcd  with  a  gravity  and  earnestness  that  strip 
nature  of  the  agent;  yet  men  have  been  allowed  the  •be"«U«J  of  ridicule  and  convert  it  into  a 
to  assert  this  very  absurditv  in  relation  to  slavery  fearful  f™aticiam,  that  slavery  gives  a  man  a 
with  entire  impuuity.  Bu't  the  most  triumph-  ri8ht  to  bl,nd  tho  m,nd'  dcbaucD,  the  monis'  d" 
ant  refutation  of  this  celebrated  argument  is  to  8,rov  tne  ,,fe  or  ruio  *•  aouI  of.h'8  Mrvant'  or 
be  found  in  the  proper  character  of  slavery ;  to  whatever  else  his  caprice  or  passion  may  dictate. 

this  we  would  now  solicit  the  attention  of  our  ,  Haocc  il  »  «a,d  *at  •|av«7  chan«eB  tha  ual"ro 
readers  I  °f  106  B'ave'  aud  works  that  incomprehensible 

re  Slavery  is  the  property  right  of  one  man  to  ^  of  changing  a  person  into  a  thing, 
the  services  of  another ;  or  Uis  such  a  relation  This  contemptible  soph,s.ry  ha.  imposed  upon 
between  two  individuals,  as  forms  the  basis  for  »™  of  »he  firat  Pb»»^ph,cal  wnter.  of  the 


•  Thornwcll's  Discourse,  pp.  19 — 20 — 21. 
t  Sermon  p.  30.   See  predion*  remarks. 
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Northern  Slates;  Cbanniug,  W  he  well,  and  W  av- 
ium! have  all  fallen  into  the  blunder,  and  when  we 
see  the  philoaophical  and  discriminating  minds 
of  the  country  run  wild  on  ati  absurdity  so  prepos- 
terous, we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  rage  aud  ha- 
tred with  which  the  masses  of  iho  Northern  peo- 
ple are  taught  to  regard  the  institutions  of  the 
South.  If  such  a  conception  of  slavery  were 
juM,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  opposition  to  it 
has  been  confined  to  political  aud  moral  weapona; 
the  sword  of  indignant  bumauity  should  sweep 
the  curse  from  the  earth. 

But  the  horrible  conclusions,  which  we  have 
just  reviewed,  cannot  be  escaped  if  the  premise* 
of  the  argument  are  admitted  to  be  true.  If 
property  is  the  right  to  do  as  one  chooses  with 
the  article  of  property,  and  slavery  be  a  property 
in  man,  we  are  not  able  to  perceive  what  it  is 
that  the  master  may  not  do  with  the  slave, 
whether  it  be  to  use  him  for  service,  or  torture 
him  at  the  stake,  or  cook  him  for  the  fox  hound. 
The  conclusions  are  iuevitable  from  the  premises, 
aud  if  the  premises  coutaio  tbe  esseutial 

produce  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  slavery  is 
the  most  atrocious  of  all  possible  relations  among 
men.  It  is  absolutely  marvellous  that  the  enor- 
mity of  these  conclusions  did  not  throw  suspi- 
cion upon  the  soundness  of  the  premises. 

Wayland's  definition  of  property  is  exceedingly 
defective;  he  declares  it  to  be  the  right  to  do  as 
one  chooses  with  the  article  of  property,  unlets  it 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  neighbor.*  This 
is  inaccurate  and  untrue  in  every  particular.  The 
rights  of  men  do  not  pertain  to  things  themselves, 
but  to  tbe  use  of  tbem ;  men  are  simply  stewards, 
not  absolute  proprietors  ;  even  the  right  to  life  is 
vested  in  tbe  use  of  it.  and  by  no  means  allows  a 
man  to  destroy  it  when  be  pleases.  It  is  there- 
fore false  to  say  that  it  gives  the  owner  tbe  right 
to  do  as  he  chooses  with  the  article  of  property, 
although  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
any  other  man.  Property  is  a  right  to  use  the  ar- 
ticle of  property  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle itself.  A  man  has  no  right  to  set  fire  to  his 
house,  to  destroy  his  money  or  kill  his  cattle  in 
wanton  butchery,  eveu  though  no  one  else  should 
be  injured  but  himself.  A  man  has  no  right  to 
use  au  animal  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
may  use  a  piece  of  iuaoimate  property  ;  nor  has 
a  man  the  right  to  use  a  man  in  a  way  which 
would  be  pardonable  towards  a  brute.  Property 
gives  no  man  a  right  to  destroy  it  with  wanton 
or  unreasonable  usage;  tbe  ouly  right  it  con- 
fers is  a  right  to  use  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
article  itself.  So  then,  even  admitting  that 
there  is  any  sense  or  meaning  in  the  definition  of 
slavery  as  a  property  in  man,  the  very  nature  of 

•  See  Way  land*.  Elements  of  Moral  Bcicnce.p.  229. 


property  for! > id*  that  the  right  of  slavery  should 


to  his  nature,  or  bis  employment  ta 
agreement  with  the  ratio ual  and  just  way  of 
making  bis  labor  subservient  lo  tbe  interest  of  the 
master.    This  simple  conception  of  the  nature  of 
property  cut*  through  the  whole  of  those  pathetic 
j  declamatious  of  WayUnd  and  bis  abolition  coad- 
jutors over  tbe  power  of  slavery  to  change  tbe 
uature  of  a  mau,  and  make  a  person  a  thing.  It 
is  really  a  pity  that  people  will  not  condescend 
to  undemtaud  what  tbey  meau  themselves,  before 
tbey  undertake  to  become  tbe  teachers  of  the 
public.    Tbe  fiuisbing  clause  of  Wayland's  deb- 
gives  tbe  finishing  stroke  to  its  precision 
tness ;  it  is  uot  true  iu  every  case  that 
property  essentially  implies  non-interference  with 
tbe  rights  of  others.    For  instance,  a  parent  may 
disinherit  bis  children  and  convey  bis  estate  to 
an  indifferent  party;  tbe  title  of  tbe  legatee 
I  would  be  valid,  although  the  real  rights  of  tbe 
j  children  were  utterly  exploded  ;  he  forgets  that 
there  are  rights  of  dtffereut  kinds  and  that  die 
right  of  one  may  successfully  oppose  a  different 
and  less  forcible  right  of  his  neighbor. 

But  this  is  uot  all  the  folly  comprehended  ia 
that  seutentious  logic  by  which  a  property  in  man 
gives  one  man  such  tremendous  power  over  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  auother.  Admitting  tbe  defi- 
nition of  YVayland  to  be  correct,  the  term  pro- 
perty in  man,  which  is  sufficiently  precise  for  or- 
dinary purposes  of  allusion  and  remark  on  tbe 
subject  of  slavery,  will  never  answer  as  a  term 
of  debate;  for  wbeu  subjected  to  tbe  rigid  aual- 
sis  necessary  to  tbe  success  of  abstract  discus- 
sion, it  is  discovered  to  present  no  tangible  idea 
to  tbe  most  eager  and  minute  attempt  at  compre- 
hension. Iu  what  does  the  property  claim  of  a 
right  in  man  actually  consist, — is  it  located  in  the 
mind,  tbe  body,  or  tbe  moral  uature  of  the  slave; 
where  can  it  be  lodged  in  the  servant  so  as  to  be- 
come tangible  to  the  owner?  A  right  must  be 
somethiug  tangible  to  the  possessor;  if  it  is  even 
a  purely  speculative  or  metaphysical  right,  it  must 
at  least  be  tangible  to  the  understanding;  where 
then  can  a  property  right  in  man  be  located  upon 
him.  If  it  exist  in  the  body  of  the  slave,  then  it 
gives  license  to  cannibalism;  if  it  exist  in  tbe 
mind,  tbe  master  may  reduce  the  intellect  to 
idiocy;  if  it  exist  in  tbe  moral  nature,  then  tbe 
master  may  lawfully  debauch  tbe  morals  and 
and  ruin  the  soul  of  his  servant.  Such  is  the 
definition  of  slavery  and  such  tbe  result*  which 
have  kindled  such  fierce  enthusiasm  against  it. 
Tbe  utter  incomprehensibility  of  tbe  phrase 
property  in  man,  aud  tbe  disastrous  consequences 
that  flowed  necessarily  from  it,  iuduced  tbose 
writers  upon  moral  aud  metaphysical  sciooce, 
who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  io  producing 
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the  existing  sentiroeut  oo  the  subject  of  slavery,  to 
brand  the  relation  as  founded  upon  a  uegation  of 
an  absurdity  too  monstrous  to  admit  of 
nsion  at  all,  and  as  only  surpassed  io 
its  natural  outrage  of  reason,  by  the  infamous 
crimes  it  made  lawful  and  right.  It  is  useless  to 
argue  io  proof  that  this  representation  is  as  pure 
a  fiction  of  a  distempered  imagination  as  ever  in- 
fested the  reveries  of  a  maniac.  It  is  true  that 
this  definition  contains  no  manner  of  moaning;  it 
is  is  true  it  conveys  no  intelligible  idea  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  man  who  confounds  it  with  slavery 
itself,  and  infers  from  it  that  slavery  is  the  bloody 


be  endangered,  then  it  is  the  right  of  the  master 
to  use  precautionary  measures  to  guard  bis  just 
and  lawful  claim,  just  in  proportion  to  the  nature 
and  force  of  the  cause  that  endangers  it.  These 
measures  of  precaution  and  defence  based  upon 
the  collateral  rights  of  the  master  must  necessa- 
rily be  controlled  by  circumstances,  and  are  to 
be  continued  not  oue  whit  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Tbus  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  in  all  its  aspects  by  the  meddlers 
of  the  North  has  endangered  the  property  of  the 
Southern  slave-bolder,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
deprive  the  slaves  of  many  a  privilege  which  their 


and  stupid  alisurdity  it  is  proved  to  be  by  such  a  I  relation  to  their  masters  did  not  necessarily  for- 


definitioo,  has  reason  to  fear  lest  his  own  brain 
is  becoming  as  stupid  as  slavery  itself,  when  be 
is  not  able  immediately  to  perceive  that  the  con- 
clusions which  grow  out  of  the  definition  are 
themselves  incontestable  evidence  that  the  defi- 
nition is  false. 

Although  the  notion  of  a  property  in  man  is  so 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  yet  the  idea  of 
a  right  to  the  tervicet  of  a  man,  or  a  property 
claim  upon  his  producing  energies,  is  level  to  tbe 
apprehension  of  a  child ;  and  this  is  all  of  tbe 
property  character  of  slavery.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  an  absolute  right  to  use  a  man  as  one 
chooses,  and  a  very  different  thing  to  have  a 
right  to  use  bis  services  accordiog  to  bis  nature, 
iu  obedience  to  tbe  rules  or  reason,  and  tbe  dic- 
tates of  moral  law.  The  one  right  would  give 
the  master  liberty  to  abuse  his  slave  to  any  ex- 
tent to  which  his  passions  might  hurry  him  ;  tbe 
other  not  merely  confines  the  right  of  tbe  master 
to  the  services  of  the  slave,  but  commands  him 
to  use  those  services  io  accordance  with  the  na- 
ture of  man,  forbids  him  to  confound  the  service 
owed  by  a  man,  as  of  the  same  character  with 
the  service  of  a  brute;  and  in  every  possible 
way  guards  strictly  the  rights  of  the  slave 
as  well  tbe  rights  of  tbe  master.  The  prop- 
perty  right  of  slavery  rests  directly  in  the 
claim  to  service,  and  collaterally  in  every  thing 
necessary  to  secure  that  claim.  Slavery  secures 
to  tbe  slave  all  the  rights  of  other  men,  except 
tbe  right  to  control  bis  services  and  appropriate 
the  proceeds,  and  the  main  evils  connected  with 
slavery,  the  injustice  and  oppression  for  which 
slavery  is  so  frequently  held  responsible  are  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  relation  itself,  arise 
from  a  neglect  of  this  great  distinction  and  from 
a  trespass  upon  those  rights  of  the  slave,  of  which 
bis  relation  to  tbe  master  has  not  properly  de- 
prived biro.  We  said  tbe  right  of  property 
vested  directly  in  the  claim  to  service,  and  col- 
laterally io  everything  necessary  to  secure  that 
right.  If  therefore  the  relation  be  undisturbed 
the  property  right  of  the  master  rests  simply  and 
aloue  in  the  service  of  tbe  slave,  but  if  this  right 


bid,  and  which  their  owners  would  have  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  iucliuation  to  forbid,  ex- 
cept under  the  pressure  of  necessity.     For  in- 
stance, slavery  is  charged  with  giving  the  master 
an  absolute  right  to  control  the  mental  nature  of 
the  slave,  and  consign  him  to  perpetual  igno- 
rance and  imbecility ;  but  this  does  not  form  a 
part  of  the  relation  itself;  if  it  exist  at  all,  it  exists 
in  the  collateral  rights  of  the  master.    But  the 
movemeuts  of  the  abolition  party  have  made  it  a 
measure  of  police  essential  to  the  tranquillity, 
nay  to  the  existence  of  Southern  society,  to  pre- 
vent tbe  general  instruction  of  tbe  negroes  iu  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing.    While  therefore  the 
necessity  of  the  case  demauds  the  withdrawal  of 
this  mode  of  instruction,  it  does  not  remove  the 
right  of  the  servant  to  claim  or  the  obligation  of 
the  master  to  afford  such  instruction  by  oral  com- 
munication, as  will  at  least  form  the  negro  to 
honesty  and  conscientiousness  iu  this  world  and 
fit  him  for  eternity.   Tbe  suppression  of  one 
claim  of  the  slave,  by  the  stern  hand  of  social 
necessity,  does  not  necessarily  extinguish  all 
others  or  all  forms  eveu  of  tbe  claim  suppressed, 
and  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Tbornwell  gives  a  pleas- 
ing testimony  to  the  accuracy  with  which  tbe 
good  people  of  Charleston  discriminate  between 
tbe  effect  of  circumstances  upon  tbe  rights  of 
their  slaves,  and  affords  an  instance  of  self-pos- 
session aud  resolute  devotion  to  duty,  amid  the 
tremendous  storm  of  execration  and  invective 
that  thunders  from  every  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe,  against  the  States  of  the  South. — which 
fully  merits  the   modest  self-gratulation  with 
which  Dr.  Tbornwell  alludes  to  it.*    Tbe  citi- 
zens alluded  to,  satisfied  of  the  impropriety  of 
giving  to  their  slaves  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  by  reading  tbe  Bible  for 
themselves,  have  justly  decided,  that  a  loss  of  the 
right  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  one  way 
did  not  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  receive  it  in 
another,;  and  henre  the  special  effort  to  have  them 
orally  informed  of  the  great  facts  they  bad  no 
right  to  acquire  by  reading  for  themselves.  We 

•  Ttoanwcll's  Sermon,  p.  6. 
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■ball  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  abstract  I  Charleston,  and  affords  an 


well  worthy 


propriety  of  educating  slaves ;  our  only  purpose 
has  been  to  refute  the  enormous  ties  of  the  abo- 
litionist, about  slavery  essentially  involving  the 
right  to  control  the  mental  nature  of  the  slave 
even  to  the  exieotof  reducing  bitn  to  idiocy.  It 
is  enough  to  refute  all  such  stupid  and  wholesale 
slaoder  by  showing  that  the  right  to  control  the 
intellect  of  the  slave  does  not  belong  to  the  re* 
lation  in  itself ;  but  exists  amoog  those  collateral  and  conscientious  dupes.    These  views  com- 


of  extensive  imitation. 

But  to  return,  those  necessary  inferences  front 
the  true  nature  of  property,  together  with  theei 
l>la nation  of  theVue  aubject  of  the  property  right 
of  slavery,  afford  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  evils,  on  which  the  orator* 
of  fanatical  philanthropy  are  accustomed  to  di- 
late before  the  gaping  crowds  of  their  ct 


pletely  explode  all  those  abominable  charges 
which  are  thrust  upon  slavery  as  the  necessary 
and  essential  results  of  the  relation,  without 
which  it  would  instantly  perish.  All  the  absurd- 
ity which  is  vented  upon  slavery  as  investing  the 
master  with  unlimited  control  over  every  depart- 
of  the  nature  of  the  slave,  is  only  a  proof 


rights  of  the  master,  which  are  produced  and 
controlled  entirely  by  circumstances  ;  and  is  only 
justifiable  in  exercise  o  an  extent  limited  with 
perfect  precision  by  the  absolute  necessity  of 
preserving  the  property  rights  of  the  master. 
Whether  the  policy  of  keeping  a  servile  class  in 
entire  ignorance,  except  under  such  a  necessity. 

is  any  more  prudent  than  just,  may  be  inferred  J  that  the  ignorance  of  the  slanderers  is  of  a  pieced 


from  the  following  sentiments  of  a  celebrated 
writer.    Robert  Hall  says 

"  Some  have  objected  to  the  instruction  of 
the  lower  classes  from  an  appreheosiou  that  it 
would  lift  them  above  their  sphere,  make  them 
dissatisfied  with  their  station  in  life,  and  by  im- 
pairing the  habits  of  subordination,  endanger  the 
tranquillity  of  the  State ;  an  objection  devoid 
surely  of  all  force  and  validity.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  in  what  manner  instructing  men  iu  their 
duties  can  prompt  them  to  neglect  those  duties, 
or  bow  that  enlargement  of  reasou  which  ena- 
bles them  to  comprehend  the  true  ground  of  au- 
thority and  the  obligations  to  obedience,  should 
indispose  them  to  obey.  The  admirable  mecha- 
nism of  society,  together  with  that  subordination 
of  ranks  which  is  essential  to  its  subsistence,  is 
surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason  will  detect  and  expose.  The 
objection  wo  have  stated  implies  a  reflection  on 
the  social  order,  equally  impolitic,  iuvidious, 
and  unjust.  Nothing  in  reality  renders  legitimate 
governments  so  insecure  as  extreme  ignorauce 
in  the  people.  It  is  this  which  yields  them  an 
easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  the  victims 
of  prejudices  and  false  alarms,  and  so  ferocious 
withal  that  their  interference  in  a  time  of  public 
commotion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  erup 


Those  remarks  arc  specially  true  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
South ;  the  proper  inculcation  of  the  duties  made 
obligatory  upon  the  slave  by  the  New  Testament 
enforced  by  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion,  will 
prove  a  better  safe-guard  to  the  South  against 
the  machinations  of  the  abolitionists,  than  walls 
of  granite  and  arsenals  crowded  with  military 
stores.  The  erection  of  the  church  which  formed 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  discourse  of  Pro- 
fessor Tbornwell,  is  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom, 
not  less  than  to  the  piety  of  the  people  of 

•Hall's  Works.  Vol.  1,  pp.  119-120.  Quoted  by 
Thornwell,  pp.  49—50. 


with  the  fury  of  th*ir  fanaticism.  When  Fuller 
bad  exploded  all  the  misconceptions  of  his  an- 
tagonist, Wayland  remarks  with  inimitable  sim- 
plicity that  this  was  "  a  new  view  of  domestic 
slavery  and  pleased  him  incomparably  better 
than  any  he  had  ever  s.  en.H*  Perhaps  a  more 
attentive  review  of  the  terms  and  definitions  of 
the  "Moral  Science''  would  result  in  giving  him 
a  view  of  slavery  still  more  4ft  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  far  less  sympa- 
thetic with  the  principles  of  infidelity.  If  slavery 
did  actually  give  the  master  the  right  to  do  as  he 
chooses  with  his  slave,  it  would  be  all  that  the 
most  ultra  follower  of  (iarrison  and  Phillips  ever 
asserted  it  to  be ;  but  if  it  grant  only  the  right  to 
use  the  services  of  the  slave  in  accordance  with 
bis  nature  as  a  man.  together  with  a  system  of 
collateral  rights  entirely  produced  and  controlled 
by  circumstances,  then  the  rights  of  both  parties 
are  guarded  with  a  delicacy  and  precision  of  dis- 
crimination, not  easily  surpassed. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  definition  of  slavery 
as  a  right  to  service,  that  it  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  definition  by  distinguishing  the 
thing  defined  from  everything  else  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  that  it  actually  makes  every  form  of 
right  to  service  to  be  actual  slavery.  But  it  is 
useless  to  conteud  about  terms  when  things  are 
identical;  it  is  perfectly  true  that  slavery  is 
the  very  same  in  nature  as  a  right  to  service 
obtained  under  contract,  except  in  the  ground  on 
which  the  right  i$  bated;  this  constitutes  the  real 
difl'ereuce  between  tbe  slavery  right  to  service  and 
all  other  forms  of  such  a  right.  Dr.  Thornwell 
says  the  distinction  consists  merely  in  tbe  service, 
in  one  ease  being  performed  in  consequence  of  a 
contract,  and  in  the  other,  in  consequence  of  a 
command.]  This  is  perhaps  not  entirely  precise; 
an  apprentice  and  a  slave  both  servo  in  const- 


•  Fuller  and  Wayland,  p  234. 
t  ThornwcH'a  Sermon,  p.  *,»4. 
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qutnce  of  a  command  ;  but  the  right  to  issue  this 
command  is  founded  in  one  case  upon  contract, 
and  in  the  other  upon  a  positive  right  of  the  mas- 
ter. We  would  therefore  prefer  to  say  in  com- 
paring these  two  species  of  property  right  in  ser- 
vice, that  the  nature  of  the  claim  in  hulh  cases  is 
identical  as  a  right  to  service;  while  the  grounds 
on  which  the  two  are  based,  the  degree  of  per- 
fection in  which  they  exist,  and  the  perpetuity  in 
which  they  continue  are  evidently  different.  The 
right  to  service  under  apprenticeship  is  not  so 
perfect  a  property  right  as  that  of  slavery,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  admit  of  a  transfer  by  sale, 
and  does  not  involve  so  many  collateral  rights  to 
protect  the  original  claim.  Moreover  the  right 
of  the  master  is  perpetual,  but  the  obligation  of 
the  apprentice  is  uecessarily  limited  by  the  du- 
ration of  the  contract  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
Slavery  is  not  so  much  a  property  claim  itself,  as 
it  is  the  ground  or  relation  upon  which  that  right 
is  founded. 

We  have  thns  established  the  fact  that  the  re 
lation  between  master  and  servant  as  affording  a 
ground  for  the  right  of  the  one  to  the  service  of 
the  other,  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Book  of 
Revelation  to  be  a  morally  lawful  relation.  It 
is  also  an  unquestionable  fact  that  Christianity 
is  the  enemy  of  all  injustice  aud  oppression,  and 
the  friend  of  all  just  schemes  for  the  promotion 
of  human  happiness.  It  is  fully  admitted  that 
the  general  tendencies  of  the  gospel  are  to  re- 
duce all  the  anomalies  of  social  life,  to  raise  the 
oppressed,  to  cheer  the  fallen,  and  lead  the  whole 
of  the  unhappy  race  of  Adam  back  to  the  en- 
joymeot  of  the  undisturbed  felicities  of  Kden. 
The  grand  mistake  of  the  anti-slavery  believers 
in  the  Bible,  consists  in  the  fatal  supposition  that 
these  general  influences  and  tendencies  of  the 
system  necessarily  brand  the  relation  of  sla- 
very as  essentially  opposed  to  moral  law.  On 
the  other  band  infidelity  has  laughed  it  to  scorn 
because  it  would  not  yield  to  the  correctness  of 
its  conclusions  from  the  abstract  maxims  of  free- 
dom and  equality.  While  those  who  are  lovers 
of  republicanism,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity, can  see  the  full  consistency  of  the  two 
apparently  antagouist  decisions  in  the  deflection 
which  the  existence  of  society  and  the  occur- 
rence of  sin  has  produced  from  the  line  of  abstract 
equalities;  and  also  in  the  principle  of  common 
sense  that  what  is  unjust  in  one  set  of  circumstan- 
may  be  entirely  just  in  another.  Christianity 
may  be  opposed  to  slavery  considered  without  ref- 
erence to  circumstances,  and  may  yet  fully  recog- 
nize the  justice  of  the  relation  when  circumstan- 
ces are  Wrought  into  view  ;  just  as  it  opposes  the 
destruction  of  life  considered  simply  by  itself, 
and  yet  fully  acquits  it  when  done  in  necessary 
defence.    In  fact,  paradoxical  as  the  statement 


may  appear,  yet  Dr.  Tbornwell  is  eutirely  right 
in  the  declaration,  that — 

"  When  the  tumult  shall  have  subsided  and 
reason  resumed  her  ascendancy,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  very  principles  upon  which  we  have 
boen  accustomed  to  justify  Southern  slavery,  are 
thi!  principles  of  regulated  liberty — that  in  de- 
fending  this  institution  we  have  really  been  up- 
holding the  civil  interests  of  mankiud — resisting 
alike  the  social  anarchy  of  communism  and  the 
political  anarchy  of  licentiousness — that  we  have 
been  supportiug  representative,  republican  gov- 
ernment against  the  despotism  of  masses  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  supremacy  of  a  single  will  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  the  narrow  question  of  abo- 
litionism or  of  slavery—not  simply  whoibm  we 
shall  emancipate  our  uegroes  or  not;  tliw» 
question  is  the  relations  of  man  to  society — of 
States  to  the  individual,  and  of  the  individual  to 
States;  a  question  as  broad  as  the  iuterests  of 
the  human  race.  The  parties  in  this  conflict  are ~[ 
not  merely  abolitionists  and  slave-holders — they 
are  atheists,  socialists,  communists,  red  republi- 
cans, jacobins,  ou  the  one  side,  and  the  frieudsof 
order  aud  regulated  freedom  on  the  other.  In 
one  word,  the  world  is  the  battle-ground — Chris- 
tianity and  Atheism  the  combatants ;  and  the 
progress  of  humanity  the  stake."* 

This  powerful  sketching  is  as  true  in  fact,  as  it 
is  graphic  in  expression.  We  shall  attempt  to 
select  the  geueral  principles  which  control  the 
wide  and  agitated  mass  of  modern  reforms,  ex- 
hibit the  rules  for  their  safe  and  just  application 
to  actual  affairs,  and  thus  display  the  consistency 
between  the  precepts  of  Christianity  awl  its  gen- 
eral tendencies  upon  the  social  welfare  of  man- 
kiud. 

To  the  proposition  that  all  men  by  nature  are 
free  and  equal,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assent,  when 
it  is  properly  defined  ;  but  it  coutains  a  fallacy  of 
dangerous  absurdity  when  not  properly  under- 
stood, and  is  easily  susceptible  of  a  most  fearful 
abuse.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  are  uaturally 
equal  in  qualities  of  bodily  or  mental  character; 
uor  does  it  express  the  idea  that  men  are  actually 
born  without  the  pale  of  law,  or  entitled  by  their 
birth  to  equal  shares  in  the  existing  properties  of 
society.  It  only  asserts  that  men  are  abstractly 
equal  in  point  of  right  considered  simply  as  crea- 
tures; nor  is  this  perhaps  eutirely  precise,  as  it 
would  justify  complaints  against  the  equity  of 
the  Creator  iu  granting  advantages  to  one  which 
he  refuses  to  another.  The  whole  maxim  has 
reference  to  man  considered  absolutely  as  a  crea- 
ture, without  any  reference  to  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  or  a  creature  whose  moral  de- 
linquencies have  justly  subjected  him  to  the 
deprivatiou  of  right.  It  means  that  all  crea- 
tures have  equal  rights  in  their  relations  to 

"  Thornwell's  Sermon,  pp.  12— 14. 
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each  other;  or  that  each  one  has  as  jo«t  a|    Moreover  civil  government  itself  is  an  i 
title  to  what  is  properly  his  own,  as  any  other  tion  of  the  grout  troth  that  the  abstract  rights  of 


nature  are  not  the  rale  hy  which  all  complaints 
and  dissatisfaction  with  existing  afTaira  are  to  be 
measured  with  absolute  and  invariable  certainty. 
As  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  no  one  has  any 
inherent  right  to  govern  others ;  and  society  is 
formed  by  the  surrender  of  certain  rights  to  the 
governing  powers,  in  order  to  secure  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  those  ri| 


of  injustice  or  oppression,  unless  the  rights  he 
has  reserved  to  himself  are  seized  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or  otherwise  wrested  from  his  posses- 
sion; his  right  to  complaio  is  measured  by  the 
rights  he  has  reserved,  and  mot  by  kit 


has  to  what  is  At*  exclusively.  When  we  say 
that  the  maxim  has  reference  to  man  simply  as 
a  creature,  and  prior  to  any  consideration  of  him 
as  a  member  of  society,  we  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  these  maxims  are  only  true 
with  reference  to  an  imaginary  state  of  nature 
existing  before  the  formation  of  society;  for  no 
such  a  stale  of  things  has  ever  occurred.  We 

mean  that  the  proposition  is  true  of  each  successive  I  individual.  Considered  then  as  a  member  of 
generation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  at  all ;  society,  the  individual  has  no  right  to  complain 
and  this  is  in  considering  each  generation,  not  as 
existiug  in  society,  but  as  creatures  in  an  absolute 
sense.  Men  have  certain  rights  as  creatures; 
nor  can  they  ever  divest  themselves  of  those 
rights,  because  they  can  never  be  any  the  less 
creatures  than  they  are;  and  in  this  sense  the  ' t  he  abstract.  Yet  the  abstract  rights  of  the  indi- 
rights  of  man  are  inalienable.  Rut  men  are  also  I  vidual  have  not  been  annihilated;  they  apper- 
roembers  of  society;  society  is  necessarily  formed  tain  to  him  as  a  creature,  and  as  long  as  be  is  so 
by  the  delegation  of  certain  rights  and  powers  of ,  these  rights  are  inalienable  ;  but  they  exist  as 
the  individual;  and  hence  men  have  certain  mod-  simple  abstractions  entirely  controlled  by  bis  po- 
ifications  of  their  natural  rights,  growing  out  of  si  tion  as  a  member  of  society.    Considering  man 

as  a  member  of  society  bis  rights  are  alienable  ; 
the  right  to  life  may  be  forfeited  by  crime,  to 
happiness  by  ill-desert,  to  liberty  by  various  sorts 
follows  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  control  another,  j  of  causes.  The  reason  of  this  consists  in  the 
whichtbe  otherdoes  not  equally  possess  over  him;  fact  that  society  is  based  upon  a  supposition  of 
nor  indeed  has  any  one  a  right  to  more  advantages  moral  corruption  in  men,  which  makes  the  for- 
of  any  sort  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  external  gifts  i  ma  tion  of  safeguards  against  outrage  and  vio- 
of  nature.  For  instance,  uo  one  has  any  natural  lence  absolutely  indispensable.  Government  is 
or  inherent  right  to  more  land  or  more  property  a  necessary  evil  growing  out  of  the  defective 
of  any  sort,  than  another.  But  now  imagine ) character  of  man;  and  the  only  defence  of  that 
any  occurrence  to  disturb  this  balance  of  natural  curtailment  of  natural  right  implied  in  the  exist- 
equities;  suppose  that  of  two  creatures,  one  has  ence  of  civil  laws,  is  to  be  fouod  in  the  absolute 
accumulated  by  his  industry  more  of  the  boun-  necessity  of  the  case.  This  necessity  not  ouly 
ties  of  uature  than  another;  it  would  be  an  out-  defends  the  interruption  of  abstract  equity  allu- 
ded to ;  but  makes  it  absolutely  just  that  the 
curtailment  of  right  should  take  place.  Hence 
we  perceive  that  in  the  confusion  introduced  by 
that  great  disturbing  cause,  by  which  civil  gov- 
ernment was  made  necessary,  that  it  may  be  ab- 
solutely just  to  disturb  the  equities  of  absolute 
equality.  This  fsct  alone  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  deprivation  of  natural  right  iovolved  in  sla- 
very may  be  absolutely  just;  that  the  absolute 
necessities  of  society  may  make  such  a  curtail- 
own  services  and  thus  nullify  the  right  of  the  [meat  absolutely  just  and  proper.    If  we  consider 


their  relations  in  society. 

Since  the  inequality  of  men  consists  simply  in 
point  of  right,  considered  simply  as  creatures,  it 


rage  upon  justice  to  require  him  to  yield  up  such 
portions  of  the  honest  proceeds  of  bis  labor  as 
would  suffice  to  restore  tbe  absolute  equality  of 
nature.  Again  let  it  be  admitted  that  each  man 
has  a  perfect  natural  right  to  bis  own  services, 
and  tbe  proceeds  of  his  owu  labor;  and  suppose 
that  by  any  cause  whatever,  whether  just  or  un- 
just, another  becomes  entitled  to  bis  services;  it 
would  be  an  outrage  upon  justice  to  apply  the 
abstract  truth  that  each  man  was  entitled  to  bis 


creditor  to  the  services  of  the  person  he  has  era 
ployed.  These  instances  illustrate  a  truth  of  in 
finite  importance  in  human  society,  and  the  value 


man  as  a  creature  without  regard  to  any  addi- 
tional idea,  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  deprive  him 
of  any  right  however  insignificant;  but  if  we  re- 


of  which  is  to  be  tested  yet  in  the  savage  gard  him  as  a  guilty  and  fallen  being,  then  the 


struggle  of  socialistic  iufidelity  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world ;  and  this  is  that  circumstances  es- 
sentially alter  the  abstract  equities  of  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that  a  maxim  abstractly  just  and  true 
may  be  made  the  instrument  of  outrageous  vio- 
lence and  wrong,  by  a  vicious  and  uucbasteoed 
application  to  actual  affairs. 


deprivation  of  right  may  be  a  just  and  uecessary 
thing.  Hence  slavery  considered  as  a  trespass 
upon  tbe  rights  of  creatures  is  a  wrong ;  consid- 
ered as  a  system  prevailing  among  sinful  crea- 
tures, it  may  be  a  just  and  necessary  thing.  It  is 
enough  for  tbe  defence  of  tbe  consistency  of  the 
gospel  and  tbe  morality  of  slavery  to  prove  that 
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it  may  be  just  and  necessary  ;  whether  any  partic- 
ular institution  of  slavery  actually  it  just  and 
right,  depends  upon  circumstances.  If.  there- 
fore, it  is  a  possible  thing  that  slavery  may  be 
just  and  necessary  in  one  case,  although  it  may 
not  in  another,  it  it  not  inconsistent  in  the  gospel  to 
approve  it  in  one  case,  and  condemn  it  in  another. 
Besides,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  lawful  su- 
persedure  of  abstract  rights,  by  other  more  forci- 
ble rights  growing  up  under  the  laws  of  soci- 
ety, it  is  not  inconsistent  in  the  gospel  to  ap- 
prove the  abstract  equality  and  justice  of  the  [ 
rights  of  nature,  and  at  the  tame  time  approve  the 
just  and  lawful  supersedure  of  them.  The  ex- 
istence of  civil  government  as  an  instance  of 
such  a  supersedure,  is  an  irrefutable  proof  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  betweeu  the  precepts 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  may  ap- 
prove the  rights  of  man  and  the  theories  of  re- 
publicanism, and  yet  under  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumstances cousisteutly  approve  the  supersedure 
of  uatural  right  involved  both  in  civil  govern- 
ment and  in  slavery,  Christianity  may  with 
perfect  consistency  give  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  slavery,  considered  as  a  part  of  a  general 
system  of  means  in  managing  a  revolted  world ; 
and  at  the  same  time  make  war  upon  slavery  by 
gradually  removing  the  causes  which  made  it 
necessary  and  proper.  This  is  the  policy  by 
which  it  will  gradually  drive  out  all  forms  of  social 
and  civil  evil;  not  by  au  instant  and  revolution- 
ary destruction  of  them  as  crimes  per  se  ;  but  by 
gradually  renovating  the  general  causes  which 
rendered  such  violations  of  abstract  justice,  not 
merely  excusable,  but  just. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  abolitionist,  from 
the  theory  of  freedom,  is  based  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  system  of  abstract  equity  has 
never  beeu  disturbed,  aud  makes  no  sort  of  al- 
lowance for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  such  a 
dislocation  of  moral  sentiment  by  the  anomalous 
stale  of  tbiugs  in  the  world,  as  allows  of  a  con- 
flict between  positive  and  equitable  right.*  It  in 
forgotten  too  that  necessity  may  make  that  to  be 
lawful,  which  otherwise  would  be  wrong;  a  ne 
cessity  which  justifies  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment, the  wagiug  of  defensive  war,  the  taking  ol 
life  iu  self-defence,  aud  a  thousand  other  things 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  stringency  of  circum- 
completely  reverses  the  claims  of  justice, 
actually  converts  a  violation  of  law  into  a 
requirement  of  justice.  Thus  the  taking  of  hu- 
man life,  considered  apart  from  circumstances  is 
wrong;  but  in  self-defence  it  is  right;  nothing 
but  absolute  necessity  could  justify  it  in  societ} 
or  an  individual :  but  the  undoubted  existence  of 
this  necessity  unt  ouly  justifies,  but  demands  it: 
the  only  contest  between  the  advocates  and  op- 

"  See  Juuius'  Letters,  vol.  H,  p.  77. 


pooents  of  capital  punishment  is  about  the  ex- 
istence of  this  necessity,  and  the  admission  of 
the  necessity  settles  the  question.  Thus  war  is 
an  outrage  upon  our  simplest  ideas  of  morality; 
yet  circumstances  may  not  only  make  it  proper, 
but  absolutely  imperative  to  wage  war;  the  jeop- 
ardy of  interests  high  enough  to  overbalance  the 
calamities  of  war  form  the  necessity  that  de- 
mauds  the  unfurling  of  the  pennon.  These  are 
instances  of  the  distinction  which  has  obtained 
in  the  equities  of  abstract  justice,  and  forms  the 
basis  for  the  consistency  of  the  gospel  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery  and  civil  liberty;  a  distinction 
created  by  society  as  an  orgauized  form  of  hu- 
man power  aud  right,  and  founded  upon  a  de- 
rangement of  moral  relations  by  the  existence  of 
sin;  while  the  fact  of  such  a  couflict  between 
positive  and  equitable  right,  proves  the  existence 
of  some  extraordinary  cause  derauging  the  gen- 
eral moral  system  of  this  world,  and  thus  testi- 
fies to  the  truth  of  the  representations  made  in 
the  Bible  concerning  the  existence  and  effects  of 
sin.  The  grand  fact  which  we  learn  from  this 
general  view,  is  that  man  may  be  justly  deprived 
of  the  abstract  rights  of  nature. 

To  ascertain  now  whether  this  deprivation  of 
natural  right  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
tbe  individual,  we  have  only  to  reflect  that  the 
absolute  necessities  of  society  demands  that  the 
mutual  relations  of  ruler  and  ruled  should  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  and  setded.  Society  could  not 
exist  for  a  day,  if  every  individual  who  conceived 
his  rights  to  be  violated  by  the  acts  of  tbe  legis- 
lature, should  refuse  to  obey  and  hoist  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion;  tbe  very  existence  of  order 
would  call  for  the  suppression  of  this  spirit  of 
sedition.  Hence  it  is  that  the  law  of  inheritance 
protects  the  child  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  tbe  prop- 
erty of  tbe  parent,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others; 
and  hence  all  those  rights  and  regulations  which 
extend  from  generation  to  generation,  making 
those  distinctions  by  which  one  man  is  born  to 
poverty  aud  another  to  influence  and  wealth. 
That  is  a  totally  mistaken  interpretation  of  the 
theory  of  freedom,  which  endangers  this  great 
fundamental  law  of  society.  Not  that  the  sta- 
bility of  existiog  order  is  to  preclude  proper  at- 
tempts at  just  reform,  or  even  forbids  the  right 
of  tbe  people  to  revolutionize  their  government 
when  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in- 
stead or  a  means  of  protection;  the  right  of  tbe 
people  to  alter  their  government  is  a  very  difler- 
eut  thing  from  the  right  of  individuals  to  create 
seditious  and  insurrectionary  disturbances;  and 
it  is  equally  removed  from  the  right  of  tbe  masses 
to  destroy  all  existing  rights,  to  extinguish  prop- 
erty, trample  upon  the  just  rights  of  a  minority 
and  blend  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  na- 
tion into  one  undistiuguishable  ruin.  It  is  impos- 
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■ible  to  draw  lines  of  fixed  and  definite  distinr-  j  meant  by  the  term  free  by  nature,  is  that 
tioo  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  this  great  right  ered  as  a  creature  without  reference  to  any  rela- 


of  the  people;  but  one  thing  is  certain  that  gov- 
ernment is  an  ordinance  of  God.*  the  manage- 
ment of  which  is  committed  to  the  people  and 
they  are  therefore  responsible  as  a  nation  for  the  'interprets  this  part  of  the  maxim  to  mean  otter 


tioo  be  sustains,  no  one  has  any  inherent  right 
to  control  him,  which  does  not  equally 
to  him  to  exert  over  the  other.    But  i 


proper  use  or  abuse  of  their  power.  The  athe- 
istic idea  that  the  people  are  absolute  masters  of 
government  and  not  merely  agents  and  stewards 


exemption  from  moral  obligation  to  any  law  or 
authority,  which  the  individual  does  not  approve 
as  good,  and  voluntarily  admit  to  be  valid  ;  it 


of  one  who  holds  them  accountable — would  con-  even  denies  the  authority  of  God,  unless  men 
found  all  distinction  between  the  right  of  revolu-  choose  to  allow  it,  strips  the  crown  from  the 


tion  aud  the  despotism  of  the  masses,  and,  by 
removing  the  idea  of  accountability,  give  perfect 
impunity  to  the  impulses  of  the  hungry  million, 
display  the  glittering  treasure  of  wealth  and 


brows  of  Jehovah,  and  blasphemes  bim  as  a  kind 
of  elective  president  over  a  democratic  universe. 
By  the  term  equal,  is  not  meant  an  actnal  equality 
of  title  to  existing  properties,  so  that  the  children 


power  unguarded  by  any  moral  or  physical  res- 1  of  my  neighbor  are  born  with  as  equitable  a 
traint.  aud  leave  society  trembling  upon  a  foun- 1  title  to  my  property  as  my  own ;  equality  of  right 
da  tion  shaken  by  the  subterranean  thunders  of  a  may  exist  with  the  greatest  amount  of  diversity 
volcano  more  terrific  than  the  wildest  rage  of  in  the  objects  of  possession;  and  the  phrase 
JEtnn  or  Stromboli.  Such  a  volcano  is  the  kind-  tqual  simply  menus  that  each  one  has  as  good  a 
ling  of  the  Socialistic  philosophy;  a  philosophy  right  to  what  is  actually  his.  as  any  other  has  to 
which  is  as  great  an  outrage  upon  the  sober  sense  |  what  is  his.  Nor  does  the  phrase  by  nature  sig- 
of  a  rational  mind,  as  it  is  upon  the  moral  sensi-  nify  that  men  are  actually  bom  with  precisely 
bilities  of  any  but  a  moral  maniac.  It  springs  equal  rights;  but  that  as  ertature$  they  have  equal- 
from  an  absurd  and  wicked  interpretation  of  the  ly  commauding  rights  to  what  is  properly  their 
theory  of  freedom,  whose  absurdity  and  wicked-  own.  But  the  socialist  interprets  the  phrase  by 
ne»s  strive  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  In  truth,  nature  equal  to  mean  that  bis  children  are  justly 
there  are  two  meanings  to  the  phrase  all  men  entitled  to  an  equal  division  in  the  property  of  all 
are  by  nature  free  and  equal,  which  are  as  wide  as  his  neighbors,  and  that  their  just  rigato  are  tra ra- 
the polos  apart.  One  regards  man  as  a  creature  pled  upon  by  those  laws  which  csuse  the  prop- 
without  any  regard  to  any  relation  he  sustains;  erty  of  a  pareut  to  descend  to  his  children,  to  the 
the  other  considers  him  as  a  member  of  existing  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  has  confounded  the 
society :  the  one  has  reference  to  abstract  right;  abstract  right  of  all  to  equal  advantages  in  the 
the  other  to  the  new  modifications  of  right  grow-  [gifts  of  nature,  with  the  positive  right  of  prop- 
log  up  under  the  shadow  of  society.  One  is  the  j  erty  growing  out  of  the  accumulations  with  which 
rule  by  which  all  just  efforts  at  social  reform  are  [the  iuduetry  of  some  or  the  heritage  of  others 
justified  as  right  in  principle;  the  other  is  the  has  invested  them.  The  abstract  right  of  man 
great  practical  law  to  check  the  outbursts  of  ex- 1 »»  »  creature,  must  always  give  way  to  the  poei- 


travnganee,  and  make  efforts  at  reform  just  and 


j  tive  right  of  man  as  a  member  of  society,  for  the 
proper  by  regulating  them  by  the  existing  rights  I  v«ry  sufficient  reason,  that  men  are  not  living  in 
of  society  as  far  as  is  possible.    They  are  the  I »         of  nature,  but  in  a  state  of  society ;  and 

therefore  their  rights  uoder  positive  law  are  not 
ouly  more  multiplied  in  number,  but  more  sub- 
oism  tpriog  from  a  confusion  of  these  rules,  aud  j  ■tantial  iu  reality,  than  their  rights  in  the  abstract. 


centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  political  ph 
losophy.    The  errors  of  socialism  and  comtnu 


a  violent  substitution  of  the  positive  by  the  al 
•tract  rights  of  man.    In  the  maxim  all  are  by 
nature  fret  and  equal,  the  term  free  does  not  mean 


I'bo  mistake  of  the  modern  abolitionist  is  pre- 
cisely similar;  he  insists  upon  it  that  the  negro 
is  born  to  as  equitable  a  title  to  his  freedom  as 


that  man  is  actually  born  free  from  any  obliga-  »he  master  who  owns  him;  we  acknowledge  it 
tion  to  parental  authority  or  the  existing  law  of] in  °ne  ••»«>»<'  »ud  iiea7  il  in  another;  we  agree 
the  land,  uuless  he  chooses  to  assume  it. 


No 

one  will  contend  that  each  individual  is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  his  natural  freedom  to  nullify  the 
laws  of  the  land;  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
dislike  those  laws,  be  must  not  rebel  and  endan- 
ger the  tranquillity  of  the  State;  for  the  peace 
of  society  is  of  more  importance  than  the  mere 
abstract  rights  of  any  individual.    All  that  is 

•  See  Epwtle  to  Romans,  xiii:  1-2. 


that  considered  simply  as  a  creature,  bis  abstract 
rights  are  unabated,  because  be  can  never  be 
any  thing  else  than  a  creature;  but  considered 
as  a  member  of  society  bis  abstract  right  of  self- 
control  has  been  suspended  by  a  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  causes  transferring  the  right  to  another, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  suspension  to  be  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  the  party  concerned.  The  fol- 
lowing rapid  summary  of  the  great  principles 
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involved,  and  a  brief  application  of  tbem,  will  laws  of  society,  necessary  to  its  own  preserva- 
•how  that  the  same  great  truths  are  concerned  tion,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties,  so  that 
in  slavery  and  the  stability  of  property,  and  will  the  slave  may  be  bom  to  a  deprivation  of  his  not' 
prove  that  Dr.  Tbornwell  uttered  no  paradox  to  ural  right  to  control  himself,  just  as  others  are 
captivate  by  the  brilliaut  density  of  bis  polished  born  to  a  deprivation  of  their  natural  rights  to 
and  nervous  antithesis,  hut  a  truth  full  of  mean-  equal  possession  in  the  soil  and  its  fruits.  The 
ing,  when  he  declared  that  it  will  be  seen  here-  slaveholder  is  charged  with  violating  the  rights 
after  that  in  defending  slavery  in  the  South,  we  [of  man;  and  be  replies  with  triumphant  success 
arc  really  defending  the  great  principles  of  all  that  the  rights  of  man  in  the  abstract  have  been 


regulated  liberty 

The  discussion  has  informed  us  of  the  fact,  that 
the  abstract  rights  of  a  state  of  nature  have 
been  bo  disturbed  by  the  events  of  life,  that  the 
inflexible  application  of  abstract  maxims  is  ab- 
surd in  point  of  reason  and  oppressive  in  point 
of  justice.  Nay,  so  thoroughly  has  this  distur- 
bance taken  effect,  that  it  may  become  an  abso- 
lute  requirement  of  justice  to  set  aside  those  rights 
of  nature,  wbich  are  in  one  sense  inalienable. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  peace  of  society  and 
the  security  of  life  demand  that  some  of  these 
rights  may  be  suspended  from  the  control  of  the 
individual  without  his  consent.  It  has  also  ap- 
peared that  in  the  confusion  of  metaphysical 
equalities  produced  by  the  anomalous  condition 
of  this  present  world,  rights  grow  up  under  the 
laws  of  society,  conflict  with  the  abstract  rights 


superseded  by  the  rights  of  men  as  members  of 
society ;  and  in  the  case  of  our  slaves,  we  find 
them  born  to  a  deprivation  of  their  abstract  rights 
made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
It  is  obvious  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
upon  a  freeman  and  reduce  bim  into  slavery ; 
this  supposes  him  as  in  actual  as  well  as  abstract 
possession  of  his  right  to  freedom ;  but  suppose 
some  disturbing  cause  should  so  subject  him  to 
the  control  of  another,  that  the  very  existence  of 
society  and  the  claims  of  positive  justice  demand 
that  this  suspension  of  his  right  should  be  con- 
tinued upon  himself,  and  transmitted  to  his  chil- 
dren. This  essentially  alters  the  case;  the  free- 
man originally  enslaved  would  have  far  more 
right  to  complain  than  bis  descendants,  since 
what  he  once  possessed  has  been  violently  re- 
moved from  bim ;  but  his  descendants  have  been 


of  society  to  coincide  with  the  abstract  rights  born  to  a  deprivation  of  their  abstract  right  under 


of  nature,  and  supersede  them,  on  th«?  ground 
that  man  is  not  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  in 
a  state  of  association.  This  supersedure  of  ab- 
stract right  does  not  annihilate  them,  but  suspends 
them  from  taking  a  direct  and  controlling  effect 
in  practical  affairs ;  and  it  is  the  great  law  of 
human  progress  to  push  hack  these  positive  rights 
of  nature;  while  it  is  the  perfection  of  civil  gov- 
ernment to  effect  this  union  with  as  little  violence 
to  existing  righto  as  is  possible  in  tbe  case.  Be- 
tween these  two  great  laws  regulating  the  jus- 
tice and  security  of  human  right,  there  is  a  vast 
arena  for  tbe  discussion  and  adoption  of  neces- 
sary and  just  reforms;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
to  whom  tbe  management  of  civil  society  has 
been  committed  by  the  providence  of  God,  to 
keep  the  advance  of  society  towards  a  state  of 
ideal  equity  continually  in  motion ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  a  duty  of  equal  solemnity  to  keep 
this  advanre  in  check  by  tbe  judicious  applica- 
tion of  positive  law,  and  prevent  the  movements 
of  reform  from  rushing  into  the  madness  of  a 
speculative  enthusiasm,  and  tearing  down  all  the 
institutions  and  rights  of  associated  life. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  tbe  application  of 
these  general  principles  deal  death  alternately  to 
the  aims  of  abolition  and  the  theories  of  social- 
ism. We  may  fully  admit  the  abstract  right  of 
tbe  slave  to  control  himself,  and  of  the  socialist 
to  ao  equality  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  yet  this 
abstract  right  may  be  suspended  by  the  positive 

Vol,  XVII.— 52. 


a  law  wbich  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
transmit  that  suspension  wbich  originally  begun 
in  wrong,  according  to  our  supposition.  It  is  as 
unfair  to  charge  upon  slavery  the  inheritance  of 
a  title  founded  in  wrong,  as  involving  tbe  inheri- 
tor in  the  guilt  of  the  original  kidnapper,  as 
it  would  be  to  charge  a  child  with  a  guilt  for 
inheriting  an  estate  won  by  tbe  fraud  of  his  an- 
cestors, equal  to  the  guilt  of  the  first  wrong-doer. 
This  plausible,  but  really  absurd  objection,  is 
based  upon  a  confusion  of  an  evil  and  the  con- 
sequences it  produces.*  The  original  wrong  can 
never  be  made  right,  but  wrong  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  relations  and  institutions  which 
are  lawful  in  themselves,  or  by  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  therefore  to  be  treated  with 
all  scrupulous  regard  to  moral  law.  Tbe  slave 
trade  is  as  detestable  to  a  Southern  slaveholder, 
as  it  is  to  an  abolitionist  of  the  North ;  but  be 
who  confounds  slavery  with  tbe  slave  trade, 
perils  bis  reputation  for  discrimination  in  a  fatal 
degree.  The  simple  fact  is  that  some  forms  of 
slavery  are  wrong,  and  others  are  not;  and  tbe 
individual  or  the  religion  which  condemns  one,  is 
notinconsistentin  approving  another;  circumstan- 
ces control  tbe  moral  complexion  of  slavery,  and 
it  is  to  be  condemned  or  approved  as  that  com- 
plexion appears.  It  is  one  thing  to  destroy  tbe 
liberties  of  a  freeman;  but  it  is  another  and  a 
very  different  thing  to  inherit  a  right  to  services 

•  Thornwell's  Sermon,  p.  45. 
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to  which  the  right  of  the  slave  hat  beeo  sus- 
pended from  praeticnl  effect  by  the  laws  and  ne- 
cessities or  society. 

Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  slave 
holders  of  the  South  are  accustomed  to  defend 
the  lawfulness  of  slavery  and  yet  maintain  the 
consistency  of  their  republican  principles;  and 
the  identity  of  these  principles  of  defence  with 
those  necessary  to  the  management  of  the  so- 
'  cialistic  theories,  proves  that' the  Southern  State* 
stand  before  the  world  as  the  maintainors  of  all 
just  and  conservative  views  in  the  political  spec 
ulations  of  the  times.    In  truth  these  State*  oc- 
cupy a  position  of  a  peculiar  and  most  marvel- 
lous description.    The  signs  of  the  times  display 
a  degree  of  confusion  on  the  agitated  theatre  of 
human  affairs,  unexampled  in  any  previous  pe- 
riod of  history.    The  spirit  of  investigation,  aod 
the  discoveries  of  science  have  stimulated  the 
most  unchastened  activity  of  inquiry  into  every 
imaginable  subject  to  which  abstract  theories  of 
preconceived  opinion  can  possibly  be  applied. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  infidelity  is  beginning 
to  ride  rampant  across  the  best  interests  of  man 
for  time  and  his  hopes  for  eternity ;  men  deter- 
mining beforehand  wbat  it  would  be  proper  for 
God  to  reveal,  have  thus  completely  subjected 
the  Revelation  of  God  to  the  merest  whims  of 
their  caprice,  and  levelled  its  honor  in  the  dust. 
The  same  daring  and  dangerous  spirit  has  pre- 
sumed to  attack  the  rights  of  property,  the  prin- 
ciples of  wages,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the 
inviolability  of  duty ;  and  unless  it  is  checked  by 
the  operation  of  some  large  and  commanding 
force,  no  imagination  can  conceive  the  epic  gran- 
deurs of  that  universal  ruin  that  will  surely  en- 
sue.   Jn  the  prostration  of  private  property  and 
the  ruin  of  public  credit,  in  the  corruption  of 
morals,  in  the  destruction  of  law,  in  the  univer- 
sal arming  of  individuals  for  persoual  defence, 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  all  social  and  civil 
blessings,  will  be  seen  the  fatal  triumph  of  an 
infidel  philosophy;  and  in  the  wild  aod  thrilling 
groan  of  a  world  crushed  into  the  chaos  of  un- 
distinguishable  ruin  will  rise  the  song  of  praise, 
which  will  greet  the  elevation  of  an  atheistic  ne- 
gation of  a  personal  Deity  to  the  throoe  of  Je- 
hovah.   Appealing  to  the  simplest  teachings  of 
an  acknowledged  revelation  for  the  lawfulness 
of  our  institutions,  and  standing  upon  the  broad 
doctrines  of  civil  liberty  taught  by  a  reason  gui- 
ded by  that  revelation,  the  Southeru  Slates  of 
the  American  Union  stand  like  the  ark  of  Noah 
on  the  heaving  wilderness  of  waters,  bearing  the 
defence  of  Christianity,  and  the  doctrines  of  so- 
cinl  order,  high  and  triumphantly  through  the 
thundering  torreuts  of  speculative  madness  which 
threaten  the  highest  parts  of  all  established  opin- 
ion.   The  slaveholders  of  the  South  meau  to 


maintain  their  just  discrimination  of  their  own 
and  the  rights  of  their  slaves;  aud  while  living 
in  the  effort  to  do  their  duty  to  their  dependants, 
they  can  front  with  undaunted  courage  the  rage 
of  the  civilized  world.  Smiting  with  equal 
promptness  those  w  ho  deny  the  theory  of  free- 
dom, and  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  hurling  equal 
defiance  to  the  enemies  of  republicanism  and  the 
foes  of  tbo  gospel,  and  trusting  with  unshaken 
faith  in  the  providence  of  Him  who  rules  the 
[armies  of  Heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  confounds  and  distinguishes  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  an  infinite  aod  unerriug  wis- 
dom, we  shall  calmly  await  the  issue  of  eveuts, 
convinced  that  our  cause  is  identified  with  the 
truth  of  God,  whose  power  and  wisdom  thus  be- 
comes the  guarautee  of  our  final  victory. 


NORMAN  MAURICE; 

oa, 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

AN  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 
in  riva  acts. 

by  w.  oiLaoaa  »i»m»,  author  or  utbk  trnasskk,"  *c. 


ACT  1V.-SCENE  I. 

A  Garden  in  the  rear  of  the  home  of  Norman  Maurice. 
Walk  mroufh  a  thick  thmbberm.   Enter  Robert  War- 
ud  Mr i.  Jtrrae. 


,1  yourself! 


Warren.      80!  So!   You  heard  k  all 
Mr*.  J.  Every  syllable. 

Warren.  Glorious!  But  how  did  you  en 
ATr§.  J.    An  ante-room  conducts  us  to  1 
Where  they  were  secretly  at  conference ; 
Tbither.  when  she  descended  from  my  chamber, 
I  softly  follow'd.   The  convenient  key-hole 
Gave  me  the  means,  at  once,  to  bear  and  see  them. 

Warren.   Your  foresight  shames  my  thought ! 
so,  this  Maurice 
Denicts  that  you  shall  harbour  in  his  dwelling  ? 
But  this  you  must  do !    Your  security 
Lies  in  his  household  only  !    Me  might  promise 
You  lodging  in  St.  Louis, — board  and  clothing, 
Ampte  provision  for  your  state  in  future. 
But  once  you  free  his  threshold  of  your  presence. 
He  whistles  you  down  the  wind.   No  obligation 
Would  bind  him  to  the  care  of  you  hereafter! 
Mr,.  J.  What  then? 

Warren.   Why,  to  be  sure!    The  very  thing,  dear 


Your  sickness  will  not 
Fatigue  of  travel,  griet,  anxiety, 
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Wilt  have  their  penalties*;  and  your  prostration 

Ii  such  that  all  I  be  world  would  say  'twas  monstrous 

To  drive  you* — you,  a  stranger  in  the  country, — 

The  home  of  the  one  kinswoman  that's  left  you! 

Yonr  notion  is  a  good  one !   Norman  Maurice 

Is  not  the  man  to  urge  the  matter  on  you — 

An  invalid,— with  feeble  pulse, — hot  fever— 

Confined  to  bed,  and  somewhat  wandering! 

You're  right !   Me  thinks  you  need  no  counsel,  madwn. 

Mr:  J.  I  see!    'Twill  do! 

Warren.         'Tis  excellent !   So  Maurice 
Accepts  the  Senatorial  nomination, 
Though  still  his  pride  revolts  at  working  for  it. 
Well!  He's  not  Senator  yet.   This  widow's  euse 
Will  bring  its  perils  too ;  and,  at  the  finish, 
I'll  interpose  to  blight  his  growing  glories. 
And  show  him  Hark!  a  footstep— 

Mr*.  J.  Here  she  comes! 

Warren.   Auspicious!    Here,  away;  and,  while  you 
leave  us. 

Til  open  a  brief  conference  with  her. 

Meanwhile,  'tis  well  you  put  your  scheme  in  progress  ; 

Take  to  your  bed,  and  get  your  nostrums  ready, 

Spare  not  your  groans  and  sighs— a  little  fain  mess 

Might  well  arrest  you  suddenly  in  speech! 

And— but  enough.   The  thicket !    Here,  away ! 

(  They  retire  behind  the  cojnm. 

Clarice.   Now  all  my  sorrows  sink  into  the  sea, 
Since  Norman  rises  to  such  noble  height, 
The  first  in  his  desert  and  his  desire ! 
Mcthinks,  till  now  I  doubled  of  his  fortune, 
Nor  ever  felt  secure  from  sad  mischance, 
The  gibe  of  envious  tongues,  the  jeer  of  malice, 
The  snares  of  bitter  foes,  and  those  dark  meshes. 
That  still  the  treacherous  hands  of  Warren  spread. 
These  do  not  fright  me  now ,  and  though  his  presence, 
So  apt  with  coming  hither  of  my  aunt, 
Would  seem  to  shadow  forth  an  evil  purpose, 
Yet  can  I  not  esteem  it  cause  of  fear, 
Since  it  were  vain  for  such  as  be  to  struggle 
Aptinst  the  noble  fortune  of  my  husband. 

Warren,  [coming  out  behind  her.}    Indeed!  and  yet 
the  shaft  that  slew  the  lion, 
Was  but  a  reed  beside  the  sedgy  stream ! 

Clarice*  {teeing  him  and  etarting.]  Ah ! 

Warren.   The  little  scorpion  issuing  from  the  rock, 
First  slew  the  steed  whose  skull  he  'habited. 

Clarice.  Thou  here  again ! 

Warren.   If  but  to  teach  in  thee  philosophy. 
A  pebble  in  the  hand  of  shepherd  slinger, 
Smote,  so  we  learn  in  Sacred  History, 
The  proudest  giant  in  Philistia's  sanks. 

Clarice.  And  lie  whose  presence  still  offends  a  woman, 
But  little  dreams  what  champion  she  may  call. 

lured. 

Your  highest  pitch  of  voice,  and  greatest  need, 
Would  never  bring  him  timely  to  your  succour. 

Clarice.  What  means  tlus  threat  f 

Warren.  It  is  no  threat,  Clarice. 

You  will  not  need  a  champion  when  I'm  near  you. 

Clarice.   And  if  I  did.  meibiiiks  in  Robert  Warren 
I  should  be  loth  to  seek  one!    Why  coroe  hither 
My  husband's  foe,  pursuing  still  his  fortunes, 
And  mine,  with  bitter  malice  T 

M  arren.  Thee  with  love ! 

Clarice.   Who  wrongs  the  husband  cannot  lore  the 
wile! 

Warrrn.    Clarice,*!* as  in  my  y*  siotiate  love  for  thee. 


First  grew  the  passionate  hate  I  bear  thy  husband! 
'Till  tbou,  with  fatal  beauty,  came  between  us, 
He  was  the  twin  companion  of  my  pleasures; — 
My  first  associate  in  each  boyish  frolic. 
We  still  together  went,  by  hill  and  valley, 
Beside  the  stream,  and  through  lh'  untrodden  forest, 
Having  no  faith  but  in  our  youthful  friendship, 
No  joy,  but  in  the  practice  shared  together. 
'Twas  thou  that  changed  my  kinsman  lo  a  rival — 
'Twas  thou  that  changed  our  friendship  into  hate; 
We  fell  apart,  suspecting  both,  aud  loathing. 
When  first  our  mutual  hearts  inclined  to  thee! 

Clarice.    He  did  not  hate  thee — bad  no  jealousy, 
But  still  confided  to  thee,  even  his  passion, 
And  thou — alas !  audacious  that  thou  art, 
How  canst  thou  still  forget  that  I  too  know  thee, 
A  traitor  to  his  trust. 

Warren.  Have  I  denied  it! 

I  would  have  won  thee  from  my  dearest  kinsman. 
This  treachery  to  him  was  truth  to  thee ! 

Clarice.  And  yet  'twas  fruitless !  Was  it  not  enough 
That  thou  should'st  Gail  T    Why  now- 

Warren.  Enough ! 

Was  every  passion  to  be  wreck'd  forever, 
In  that  which  had  denial  in  thy  scorn. 
With  love  denied,  was  vengeance — 

Clarice.  Vengeance!  Ha! 

Is  it  his  life  thou  aim'st  at  now,  or  mine  t 

Warren.  Neither! 

Clarice.   What  then  7   We're  separate  forever,— 
Our  lots  are  cast  apart,— our  lives  divided, — 
Why,  when  no  profit  comes  to  thee— no  pleasure, 
To  us,  at  this  dark  crossing  of  our  footsteps— 
Why  art  thou  here  T— Why  vex  us  with  thy  presence, 
To  thy  own  deep  defeat  t 

Warren.  Nay,  to  your  thought, 

Look  for  the  answer  to  this  teeming  question. 
You  know  me  well— enough  of  me  to  know, 
Whate'er  my  vices  or  deficiencies, 
I  am  no  simpleton,  but  have  a  conning 
That  scarce  would  keep  me  profitlessly  working, 
Still  drawing  fruitless  waters  in  a  seive. 
That  I  should  press  upon  your  husband's  footsteps, 
Would  prove  I  still  had  hope  of  my  revenge ! 
That  I  should  seek  thee  in  ihy  secret  bower, 
Would  show  me  still  not  hopeless  of  tby  love! 

Clarice.      Oh !  rain  and  insolent  man ! 

Warren.  Hold  a  little! 

If  hopeful  still  of  you,  'tis  through  the  prefect 
Of  vengeance  on  your  husband. 

Clarice.  Face  him  then ! 

Warren.   You  hut  increase  uiy  eager  thirst  for  ven- 

Wben  you  remind  sne  of  the  frequent  struggle, 
Which  ended  in  my  overthrow  and  shame. 

Clarice.  Is't  not  enough,  thus  baffled  and  defeated,— 
Why  thus  encounter  still  the  shame  and  danger  t 

Warren.   And  if  my  hope  lay  only  in  my  fortune— 
If  still  my  vengeance  waited  on  my  strength, 
And  to  the  skill  and  vigor  of  mine  arm, 
I  looked  to  win  the  vengeance  that  I  covet, 
I  should  forego  the  conflict,  as  you  counsel. 
And  leave  your  world  in  peace,  concealing  mine ! 

Clarice.  Well,  sir— you  pause ! 

Warren.   I  would  have  had  your  thought 
Supply  the  words  of  mine;  but  as  it  does  not— 
Know  that  I  look  to  other  means  of  vengeance  ; 
Not  through  my  strength,  but  in  his  feebleness — 
Not  in  my  virtue,  but  your  husband's  vice! 

Clarice.  Oh!  Hence! 

Warren.    Hear  me!  at  this  very  moment 
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Your  husband  seeks  the  pinnacle  of  power; 
He  stands  conspicuous  in  the  public  eye  ; 
The  highest  place  await*  him  in  the  State— 
The  highest  in  the  nation !    Alt  word, 
1  can  o'erthrow  him  from  his  eminence, 
Can  make  his  name  a  by-word  and  a  mock, 
Degrade  him  from  his  rank;  and,  with  a  secret— • 

Clarice.   Shallow  and  impotent,  as  base  and  worthless, 
Hence  with  your  secret !    Me  you  can  delude  not, 
Though  you  delude  youself.    I  know  thin  secret! 

rV«rre».  What !    Your  husband's  forgery  f 

Clarice.  Your  forgery ! 

Think  not  to  cheat  me  with  your  foul  contrivance. 
You  prated  of  his  skill  in  penmanship, 
Defied  it, — placed  examples  in  his  eye, 
And  be,  confiding,  dreaming  not  that  he. 
The  kinsman  who  had  shared  his  bed  and  bosom, 
Could  meditate  a  falsehood  or  a  crime, 
Wrote,  at  your  bidding,  sundry  names  of  persons, 
And  with  these  names,  without  his  privity, 
Your  band  devised  the  drafts  which  got  the  money, 
Your  hand  expended  what  your  guilt  procured, 
On  your  own  pleasures,  in  his  grievance,— 
And  lie  has  paid  the  debt.    The  fatal  papers, 
Which  might  have  been  a  proof  of  his 
Were  buru'd  before  mine  eyes ! 

Warren.  Your  eyes  deceiv'd  you ! 

I'll  not  deny  your  story  of  the  fraud, 
But  for  the  papers,  let  me  whisper  yon— 
They  were  not  buru'd— they  live  for  evidence; 
Are  now  in  my  possession,  damning  proofs 
For  the  conviction  still  of  Norman  Maurice. 

Clarice.   Oh,  false  as  hell!    These  eyes  behel 
burning. 

Warren.   Hark,  in  your  ear!   What  you  beheld  de- 
livered, 

Were  but  the  copies  of  originals. 

The  neatly  written  forgeries  of  forgeries: 

The  originals  are  mine ! 

Clarice,  Have  mercy,  Heaven  1 

What  will  you  do  with  them  T 

Warren.  Whut  you  determine. 

Clarice.      What  mean  you  ? 

Warren.  Whut,  can  you  not  conjecture? 

Clarice.  No,  as  I  live ! 

Warren.   What  should  I  do  with  them  1 
Appease  my  hatred,  pacify  my  vengeance,— 
Wait  till  this  still  triumphant  enemy 
Puts  foot  upon  the  topmost  ring  of  the  ladder, 
Then  cut  away  the  lofty  props  that  raise  him, 
And  let  him  down  to  scorn  and  infamy. 
Another  day  would  make  him  Senator, 
But  that  I  step  between,  aud  show  these  papers, 
And  then  the  tbousuud  voices  in  his  honor, 
Pursue  him  with  their  hiss! 

Clarice.  Hellish  malice ! 

Oh,  if  there  be  a  human  nature  iu  thee, 


Warren.  If  it  pleases  thee. 

Clarice.  How,  if  it  pleases  me  1 

Warren.  See  you  not  yet  T 

The  alternative  is  yours  to  see  him  perixb. 
Or  win  the  eminence  that  still  he  seeks. 

Clarice.  Tell  me ! 

Warren.  Be  mine ! 

Clarke,  [recoiling.]  Thine! 

Warren.  Ay,  for  nothing  less, 

Thuu  the  sweet  boneydew  tbul  lines  thy  lips, 
The  heaven  that  heaves  in  thy  embracing  bosom, 
Will  I  forego  this  vengeance. 
Clarke.  God  have  mercy ! 


To  see  y 

Clarke. 
Warren 

Clarice. 


Yet  oo!  I'll  not  believe  thy  cruel  story; 
Thou  hast  no  papers  I   I  must  see— 

Warren.  Tbou  shalt! 

Meet  me,  Clarice,  at  sunset,  in  yon  thicket. 
Clarice.         I  dare  not.   In  yon  thicket- 
Dare  you  then, 

perish  T 
You  but  mock. 

Wilt  have  me  swear  T 
What  oath  would  bind  a  wretch. 
So  profligate  in  sin  T  1  will  uol  come ! 
My  husband's  honor  still  defies  your  arts, 
As  mine  defies  your  pass  ran. 

Warren.  You  have  doomed  him! 

Clarice.   Oh,  say  not  so !    You  would  not  have  me 
madden. 

Warren.   I  swear  it,  what  I  tell  you  is  the  i 
1  have  these  papers,  own  this  fearful  pow'r 
Upon  hisfiune  snd  fortune,  and  rill  use  it — 
Clarice.       And  if  I  come  T  [looking  \ 

Warren.         And  yield  you  to  my  passiou, 
The  papers,  with  the  fatal  evidence, 
Shall  all  be  yours. 

Clarke,  [aside.)      Be  resolute,  my  soul ! 
Heaven  help  me  in  this  strait  and  give  me  strength. 
[Aloud.]    Bring  you  the  paper*,  Robert  Waxreu ;  and— 
Warren,  [eagerly  )         You'll  come! 
Clarke.   If  I  have  strength  and  courage,  I  will  come. 

[Exit  Clarice  slowJy. 
Warren.  Then  mine's  a  double  triumph !  Fool!— 
these  papers 
Shall  serve  a  twofold  purpose  :  win  the  treasure, 

he  wakes! 
[Exit  Wt 


SCENE  II. 

The  porch  of  the  Court  House  of  8U  Louis.  Norman 
Maurice,  about  to  enter  accompanied  by  the  Widow 
Presslry  and  Kate,  it  detained  by  Mercer  upon  tie 


Mercer.      A  word  with  you,  if  you  please. 

Maurice.  Go  you  in,  Madame, 

And  find  yourself  a  seat  until  I  come  : 
I'll  follow  soon.  [Exit  widow  and  , 

Mercer.      This  case  will  keep  you  late, 
And  we  this  evening  hold  a  conference, 
Touching  the  course  of  the  debate  to-morrow ; — 
Were  it  not  better  you  took  bed  with  us, 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  lest  your  wife  grows  i 
Advise  her,  by  a  billet,  of  your  purpose  T 

Maurice.    Well  thought  of.   I  will  do  so.  [going. 

Mercer.  Something  farther : 

Catosby  here  tells  me— but  be  comes ;  here,  Cate»by. 
What's  this  of  Savage  f  [Enter  Caietby. 

Catesby,  [to  Maurice.]   You've  won  the  Savage  heart. 
It  seems  that  Blasinghume  misdoubts  your  courage, 
And  as  you  gave  no  reference  on  his  challenge, 
Inclines  to  violence  ;  and  has  bid  bis  lambs 
Gather  about  him  to  behold  the  sport. 

Maurice.  Ah,  sport! 

Catesby.   And  this  in  utter  scorn  of  Savage, 
Who  counselled  patience  till  tbe  time  is  over, 
Fixed  by  you  for  your  answer.  Blasingbame 
Growls  sullen,  and  shows  Savage  a  cold  shoulder: 
'Twas  he  himself  advised  that  you  be  watchful. 

Maurice.  I  thank  him, and  feel  grateful  to  the  Savage. 
As  for  this  Blasingbame,  he'll  have  need  to  growl. 
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But,  farther,  Caleaby— 
Be  yon  convenient,  end,  whw  court  i*  over, 
Meet  u b  ut  Mercer' s. 
Catesbu.  I  shell  stay  the  trial. 

Maurice.         Good.  Let  us  in  then. 

I 


That's  enough,  Jo  Savage. 

Ay,  if  it  answers. 
Biasingkame.    Answer  or  not,  I  tell  you,  still  enough- 
Savage.       And,  for  that  very  reason,  may  be  wisdom. 
Biasingkame.    Perhaps  so,  but  I'm  not  used  to  sudden 
cbauges : 

I  will  take  farther  counsel  with  myself. 

Savage.      Doubtless,  to  find  the  way  to  wise  conclu- 
sions. 


Pray  do  so! 


I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business. 

Biasingkame. 
But,  see  you  Ferguson  T 

Savage.  He  follows  us, 

Yonder,  with  Matthews  and  the  stranger,  Warren. 

Biasingkame.    Well,  if  aU  fails  to  bring  this  Maurice 
down, 

That  fellow  has  a  secret 

Savage.  What  is  it? 

Blaiinghamc,    Why,  something  that  should  please 
you,— quite  pacific— 
For  final  overthrow  of  this  man  Maurice : 
But  let  us  in.    I  should  be  rather  anxious, 
Haviug  at  stake  a  fortune  on  this  trial. 

[Exeunt  tcithin. 

Enter  Ferguson  uHth  books  and  paper*,  accompanied  bj 
Warren. 


Warren.   You  have  it  all,  sir.  At  the  public 
You  boldly  challenge  him  with  forgery, 
Call  on  me  to  produce  the  fatal  papers, 
And  summon  Richard  Osborne  to  confirm  them. 
Ferguson.    We'll  crush  bim  at  a  blow. 

Warren.  'Till  then,  nothing ! 

The  shame  must  be  complete,  beyond  recovery. 
Let  bim  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  gain  the  station, 
In  sight  of  all,  then  iu  remediless  ruin, 
Hurl  bim  down  headlong. 

Ferguson.  You  are  sure  of 

Your  facts— your  proofs,  your  persons  T 

Warren.  Sure  as  fiite ! 

Ferguson.  You  will  not  fail  us. 

Warren.  Would  yon  have  me  swear? 

Have  I  been  wrong'd,  and  do  I  hate  this  Maurice  t 
Will  hate  forego  the  moment  of  revenge? 
Revenge  reject  the  draft  that  quenches  thirst, 
And  he  who  long  bas  dream'd  of  bidden  treasure. 
Turn  from  tbe  golden  prUe  at  last  bis  own  f 
Not,  if  the  bell  that  feeds  this  passion  fiercely, 
BeMow  the  needful  resolution  for  it ! 

Ferguson.         And  this  man,  Osborne  T 

H  arren.  He  has  hud  his  lesson— 

He'll  answer  when  you  call  him. 

Ferguson.  All  then  is  true! 

Warren.  As  true  as  need  be  for  a  lawyer's  purpose, 
As  for  a  foe's. 

Ferguson.  'Tis  very  pitiful — 

For,  though  I  like  him  not,  this  Norman  Maurice 
Is  still  a  man  of  wondrous  qualities  ;— 
But  for  this  lapse  from  virtue  he  bad  been 
Mwt  perfect. 

Warren.  It  is  well  bo  is  not  perfect. 

Or  be  had  put  humanity  to  tbe  blush, 
By  showing,  in  rough  contrast,  to  her  shame, 
The  uieuucr  value  of  the  coin  she  carries. 


Ferguson.   I  do  not  like  this  business,  but  our 
Will  not  permit  tbat  we  discuss  its  merits;  — 
We'll  see  you  with  tbe  morrow. 

Warren.  With  the  hour, 

That  hears  your  accusation! 

Ferguson.      Good!  [Exit  Ferguson  within. 

Warren.  Ay,  good! 

It  could  not  well  be  better  for  our  purpose. 
Tbe  mine  is  sprung,  the  victim  still  approaches, 
Unconscious,  and  my  hand  must  fire  the  train ! 
But  here  comes  Osborne.   I  must  speak  bim  sternly  I 
He  cannot  sileuce  mo  with  womanish  scruples, — 
He  shall  not!    Well,  our  scheme  works  famously. 

Enter  Osborne. 

Osborne.  Your  scheme ;  not  mine! 

HWrea.      When  will  your  wisdom,  Osborne, 
Conceive  that  scheme  of  mine  is  scheme  of  yours, — 
Or  should  be.    Now,  then,  hear  our  p/esent  purpose. 
Ferguson  brings  the  charge! 

Osborne.         What !  you  have  told  it  T 
Warren.   Only  to  bim;  and  he  will  keep  it  safely, 
'Till  comes  the  proper  moment  for  explosion ; 
When  our  young  Senator,  iu  public  meeting, 
Rises  to  anxwer  to  the  public  summons, 
And  take  the  coveted  laurel  to  his  brow, 
Then  will  we  loose  our  thuuderbolt,  whose  bursting 
Tears  bim  to  atoms. 

Osborne.  What  am  I  to  do  i 

What  wretched  part  must  I  play  in  this  business  ? 

Warren.    A  minor  one,  'tis  true,  but  quite  important. 
You'll  be  my  echo.    When  I  give  the  signal, 
Confirm  my  statement  and  complete  our  proofs. 

Osborne.   Are  you  not  under  pledges  to  bis  wife, 
To  yield  her  up  these  proofs  1 

Warren.  Ay,  on  conditions. 

Osborne.  Well ! 

Warren.      What  of  that?   Another  means  of  van* 
glance ! 

See  you  not  that  I  strike  him  through  her  virtue, 
But  not  tbe  less  denounce  bim  to  the  public. 
I'll  wheedle  her  with  a  promise  to  ray  arms, 
Then  mock  tbe  easy  confidence  that  listen' d 
To  one  she  dared  despise ! 

Osborne.  Ob,  Warren !  Warren ! 

Whither  would  you  carry  me— where  go  yourself  T 

Warren.     To  hell,  if  need  be,  so  I  gain  my  object, — 
Achieve  the  conquest  that  to  me  is  heaven, 
Comprising  as  it  must  in  oqunl  measure, 
At  once  the  joys  of  passion  and  of  hate ! 
For  you,  remember  Osborne,  no  more  scruples, 
You  are  mine — soul,  body,  thought  and  feeling,  mine, 
And  these  shall  ply  as  still  my  passious  couuscl, 
Or  wo  betide  the  rebel. 

Osborne.  Better  slay  me ! 

Warren.     Nay,  you're  not  fit  to  die  yet;  nor  could 
serve  me 
Hereafter  half  so  usefully  as  now. 
At  dusk,  I  keep  the  meeting  with  our  beauty — 
Go  thence  with  Matthews  to  a  secret  meeting. 
Look  for  roe  home  at  midnight,  und  to-morrow — 
Remember!  no  evasion.    Fix'd  as  fatal, 
My  will  nor  brooks  dissuasion  nor  defeat. 

[Exit  Warren. 


Osborne.   Had  I  the  heart  to  perish,  'twere  less  pain, 
this  scourge  and  bear  this  chaiu ! 
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SCENE  111. 

'  in  the  dwelling  of  Norman  Maurice. 
Clarice  reading  a  note. 

Clarice.   Not  with  me  'lill  to-morrow.    'Tia  an  ugr ! 
The  first  night  separate  aince  we  were  married. 
Yet  better  thus.   How  could  I  meet  my  Norman, 
Having  (hi*  deep  concealment  in  my  heart. 
Nor  shudder,  with  a  weight  of  shame,  whose  crimson 
Would  set  my  cheeks  in  flame!    How  stifle  feeling-, 
To  cling  in  fondness  to  his  manly  bosom, 
Nor  speak  the  terrible  purpose  in  my  heart. 
That  said  would  stifle  his.    'Ti*  better  thus! 
Enough,  that  when  I  meet  bim — 
When  his  dear  voice  is  sounding  in  mine  ears, 
Full  of  the  conscious  triumphs  that  await  him, 
I  then  may  fling  myself  upon  his  breast, 
And  share  the  dire  necessity  that  made  me 
The  thiug  I  dare  not  name,— and  plead  with  him, 
For  each  prompt  sacrifice  of  feminine  feeling, 
The  nerve  that  rose  above  tbe  woman  weakness, 
As  still  tbe  tribute  to  his  feme  and  safety. 
He  will  forgive— will  bless  ; — and  if  he  does  not : 
Should  he  recoil  from  my  embrace  and  show  me. 
The  crimson  proof  of  shame  upon  tuy  garments, 
And  cry,  thy  hands,  that  once  were  white  and  spotless. 
Are  red  with  guilt :— but  no— I  dare  not  think  it. 
Let  me  not  look  tbat  way.    Impossible ! 
8 hall  I  not,  while  they  threaten,  steel  my  heart, 
Against  tliis  dread  necessity,  uor  tremble, 
Though  on  the  altars  of  his  fame  and  glory, 
1  bathe  this  while  and  innocent  hand  in  crime ! 
I  shudder,  yet  I  shrink  not.    Give  tbe  power, 
Ciod,  to  this  heart,  against  tbe  coming  hour! 

Exeunt. 


Open  space  be/ore  the 


SCENE  IV. 

t 

Court  House  of  St.  l*uis.  Group* 


let  Lawyer.   Didst  bear  the  speech  of  Maurice  in  this 
case? 

2nd  Ijtwyer.  'Twas  terrible ! 

1st  lawyer.         I  never  beard  the  liko : 
And  when  be  did  discourse  of  Blaaiughame,— - 
His  first  wrong  to  tbe  widow— his  denial 
Of  the  poor  orphan's  right — his  violence 
To  those  who  strove  to  serve  her  interests — 
The  picture  that  he  painted  was  so  monstrous, 


3rd  Lawyer.  And  Dlasingname, 

Himself— didst  noto  bim  ? 
2nd  Lawyer.  'Twas  another  picture! 

Is*  Lawyer.        He  sat  a  spectacle  of  ghastly  fury, 
That  had  moved  pity  could  we  have  forgotten 
His  looks  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  case. 
At  first  bow  bold  he  seeui'd — with  what  defiance; 
Next  with  what  doubt:  then  follow'd  bis  dismay— 
And  last  bis  fury;  while,  with  impotent  rage, 
And  something,  an  it  seem'd,  of  shame  and  horror, 
la  bis  own  spite  at  what  tbe  other  drew, 
He  crouch'd  at  last  beneath  the  terrible  scourging, 
And  half  escaped  from  sight. 

2nd  Lawyer .  I  saw  bim  clutching 

Tbe  panel  that  he  lean'd  on,  as  for  help, 
While,  beaded  on  his  forehead,  the  big  sweat 
Still  gathered  as  it  fell ;  and  on  his  lips 

i  of  red  that  mingled  with  the  foam, 


bow  be  had  bittra  through 
In  his  great  agony,  and  knew  it  not. 

let  Lawyer.      The  J  udge  has  charged  the  jury ! 

2nd  Lawyer.  He  was  charging 

Just  when  I  left.   I  could  not  stand  it  longer— 
As  much  exhausted  at  the  stern  excitement, 
As  ttUwiagliame  himselC 

1st  lawyer.  For  Ferguson, 

The  up-hill  work  was  pitiful.   To  follow, 
With  such  a  case,  a  speaker  soch  as  Maurice, 
Was  quite  as  killing  to  himself  as  client. 

No  body  heard,  or  cared  to  hear,  his  pleading  

Not  even  the  jury. 

2nd  Lawyer.  What  will  be  the  verdict  f 

It  Lawyer.   Why  who  can  doubt?   Tbe  iosnppra 
Bible  groan, 

That  broke  from  every  breast— the  gaze  of  Airy 
That  biased  in  every  eye,  when  pointing  slowly, 
And  shaking  with  such  dire  significance. 
The  hand  of  Maurice  fix'd  on  Blasinghame, 
As  still,  with  holy  horror  in  his  accents. 
He  spoke  his  wonder,  tbat  with  guilt  so  hideous. 
He  still  could  have  tbe  gaze  of  man  and  justice— 
That  groan  and  glance  declared  tbe  popular  judgment, 
And  such  will  be  the  verdict. 


2nd  Lawyer, 
let 


Hark!  that  cry- 


it. 


let  Citizen. 
2nd  Citizen, 
3rd  Citizen. 

let  Lutcycr. 


House.] 

Hurrah  for  Normoii  Maurice! 
The  widow's  friend! 

The  people's  man— forever! 
There  speaks  the  popular  heart. 

A  glorious  voice. 
That  makes  him  Senator. 

2nd  lawyer.         Hark !  he  comes  forth. 
Enter  Maurice,  with  widow  Preseley  and  Kate,  followed 
by  Mercer %  Brooks,  Catesby  and  others.  Shouts. 
Widow.    Ah!  sir.   God's  blessing  on  you, — make  as 
happy, 

And  take  the  half  of  all  you've  got  for  us! 
Maurice.   Not  for  the  world,  dear  madam!     Til  not 
forfeit 

Tbe  pure  delight  I  feel  in  serving  virtue 
For  its  own  sake !  In  lifting  the  down- 
For  sake  of  wrong'd  humanity !    No  more.  [People 

1st  Voice.    Hurrah  for  Norman  Maurice! 

2nd  Voice.  The  widow's  friend ! 

3rd  Voice.  The  people's  man  forever ! 

Maurice,  [to  Mercer.]  Let  us  get  i 

Dear  madam,  take  my  carriage, 
And  bear  the  grateful  tidings  to  my  wife ; 
Remain  with  her  to-day  while  I  am  absent. 
To-night,  as  still  it's  like,  I  shall  be  absent. 
Rejoice  her  with  our  triumph.   She  expects  yoa ! 

Widow.    I  have  no  thanks— no  words, — my  tongue  is 
frozen. 

Maurice.  *Tis  that  the  thaw  is  wholly  at  your  heart 
Go  hence.   Escort  ber,  Mercer,  to  tbe  carriage. 

[Exit  Widow,  Kale  and  Mercer. 
Catesby,  [whispering  to  Maurice]    Look  to  it,  Mau 
rice — here  comes  Bla'inghaine'. 
Enter  Blasinghame  with  others. 
Blasinghame.   Where  is  he  f    Let  me  see !    Ha,  give 
way  !  [  Forces  through  the  erotcd  and 

rushes  upon  Maurice,  striking  him  with  a  stick. 
Villain,  my  blows  make  answer  to  thy  speech! 
Maurice.   A  blow— and  I  no  weapon!   But  it 


When  with  such  powerful 


in  my  heart, 
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I  feel  my  sinews  petrified  with  strength, 
To  drag  a  thousand  tigers  to  my  feel- 
Thus,  mounter,  thai  has  trampled  on  a  people, 
Defied  their  virtue* — at  their  sufferings  mock'd, 
Thus  with  my  foot  upon  thy  stubborn  neck, 
I  trample— I  degrade  thee  to  the  dust!  [Seize* 
ghame  by  the  throat,  thrusts  him  to  the 
upon  hi*  neck.    Shouts  of  the  people. 
1st  Citizen.         Hurrah  for  Norman  Maurice! 
2nd  Citizen.  The  people's  friend ! 

3rd  Citizen.         The  champion  of  the  widow! 
Your  counsel's  something  quite  unlike  yourself. 

Catesby,  [interposing.]    Enough,  sir.  Let  him  rise. 
1*11  whisper  him 
Where  he  can  find  us. 

Maurice.  Now,  within  the  hour! 

[Catetby  and  Savage  lift  Blasinghame. 
Catesby.         Colonel  Blasinghame! 
Blasinghame.         Where  is  he  ?    Give  me  way! 
Maurice,  [confronting  him.]  Here! 
Savage,  [interposing.]  Enough  of  this! 

I  see !    You'll  be  at  Mercer's.  [  To  M.) 

Maurice.  Ay,  now! 

No  more!   Come,  Blasinghiune. 

You,  Joe! 

Well,  you  are  true,  boy,  and  I  did  you  wrong. 
Forgive  me!    You  will  see  to  this.    This  man 
Has  had  his  cursed  foot  upon  my  neck ! 
You  aaw  it !— ha !   You  saw  it ! 

Savage.  He  will  meet  you ! 

Blasinghame.    Ha,  Joe!    Your  hand.   But  when* 

Socage.         Within  the  hour! 

Blatinghame.   Good!   See  to  it  Ha,  ha.  Methinlu— 

Socage.  No  more! 

Away  with  me  at  once ;  you  must  not  linger. 

Blatinghame.    Melhudu  I  could  drink  blood.  I'm 
very  thirsty. 

[Exit  Blasinghame  and  Savage. 

Catesbf.     Come,  let  us  get  in  trim.   Are  you  a  shot? 

Maurice.  No ! 

Catesbf.        Ah !  that's  unfortunate ! 

Maurice.  You  think  so? 

Never  you  matter,  Catesby :  I  will  kill  him ! 

[End  or  Act  IV.] 


he  must  be  a  sort  of  prodigy  or  perform  mira- 
cles. This  consideration,  so  mortifying  to  all 
those  who  have  been  neglected  by  fortune  in  the 
unequal  distribution  of  her  favors,  is  a  source  of 
pleasant  meditation  for  the  philosopher.  Aware 
that  honor,  wealth  and  perhaps  even  posthumous 
fame,  depend  upon  accidental  circumstances 
whose  combination  and  control  are  not  within 
reach,  be  ceases  to  strive  for  their  possession  or 
to  feel  afflicted  in  tbeir  absence.  Tranquil  in 
bis  condition,  he  observes  that  applause  and  splen- 
dor,  and  even  friends  come  and  go  with  fortune. 
The  same  reasons  apply  to  countries  and  exort  a 
like  influence  in  tbeir  history.  In  the  days  of 
Solomon,  bow  many  regions  of  tbe  earth  were 
happy  through  the  wisdom  of  legislation,  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  or  the  grazing  of  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds?  Yet  tbeir  positions 
and  even  their  names  have  been  forgotten,  be- 
cause they  were  poor;  Ophir  is  remembered  ia 
admiration  solely  on  account  of  the  gold  it  pro- 
duced. If  tbe  land  discovered  by  Columbus  bad. 
[iresented  notbiug  beyond  tbe  introduction  of  tbe 
customs  and  creed  of  Europeans,  the  glory  of 
that  bold  Genoese  would  have  vanished  with  bis 
life,  or  even  in  the  enterprise  itself.  Ferrer-Mal- 
dooado.  Quires,  Hudson,  Baffin,  Cook,  4ic,  haz- 
arded their  lives  a  thousand  times  in  search  of 
uokuown  lands,  and  iu  fact  discovered  many. 
The  poverty  of  those  parta  scarcely  gained  for 
them  a  place  on  geographical  maps,  while  at  tbe 
same  time  all  the  ignorant  and  many  learned  peo- 
ple spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  Grand-Paititi, 
of  Gran-Quivira,  of  the  country  of  tbe  Cesaree, 
and  of  tbe  Amazons,  on  account  of  the  gold  at- 
tributed to  them,  although  ooe  of  the  best  au- 
thors, (Feyjoo.)  has  demonstrated  that  tbe  wealth 
of  all  those  kingdoms  is  imaginary.  Doctrinal 
zeal,  the  spirit  of  conquest,  commerce,  the  study 
of  antiquity  or  of  natural  history  are  rarely  di- 
rected towards  poor  countries,  and  never  remain 
in  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  Batueccu  is  lim- 
ited to  the  centre  of  Spain ;  that  is  of  a  prov- 
ince which  is  believed,  from  its  destitution,  to 
have  existed  many  centuries  isolated  and  with- 
out social  intercourse ;  and  in  America  we  find 
similarly  situated  tbe  province  of  Cbichas 


Historical  and  Corographical  Description  of 
the  Province  of  Chichas  and  Tarija, 

IN  UPPER  PERU  OR  BOLIVIA.       FROM  THE  HER- 
CURIO  PERUAKO.     1791.    Br  W.  S.  W.  R. 

Poverty  in  its  influence  on  human  affairs,  is  ^~Vr' 7  V/""™~*~" 

. '  ,    ..       ,  1  arna  in  Upper  rent, 

like  an  inverted  telescope;  it  diminishes  objects !  |Q  B^bmit 

and  confounds  them.  To  this  effect,  which  is  to  1  Those  va,loy.,  wbose  fertility  of  soil  ie  such 
a  certain  extent  inherent,  dominant  opinion,  often  M  to  fit  thom  to  riva,  th<>  Trinacria  and 

P  -         -      "       11        11  11  more  fabulous  Arcadia,  have  been  neglected  or  forgot- 

ten on  account  «>f  tbeir  poverty  [in  gold.]  Tbey 
are  imperfectly  noticed  by  geographers,  wbea 
noticed  at  all. 

In  those  calamitous  times,  contemporaneous 

,  with  tbe  eonquest  of  these  kingdoms,  [Peru, 
enough  to  gain  h.m  tbe  esteem  of  hi.  fellows ;.  &c  ]  whco  ^  wer,  a|wmy,  ^  „d 

•Juven.Sat.7.  'the  weak,  though 


perceptible.  Tbe  poor  mau  is  from  necessity 
obscure,  rude,  oppressed,  deficient,  and  to  crown 
bis  misfortune,  be  often  becomes  ridiculous. — 
ffit  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  at,  quant  quod 
ridiculos  homines  facit.'    To  be  virtuous  is  not 
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were  condemned,  there  were 
conqueror*  wbo  deserted  the  dominant  stand* 
ards  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro;  and  borne  away 
by  a  common  desire  to  command,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  and  immortalize  their  memories,  they 
wandered  with  a  few  followers  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  Peru,  and  settled.  Among  these 
was  one  Francisco  Tarija,  (supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Seville,)  who,  after  roaming  for  a  con- 
siderable time  among  the  craggy  Cordilleras,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  Indians  and  adventurers, 
under  bis  command,  stopped  in  the  valley  which 
still  preserves  his  name.  Its  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  never  known  the  domineering 
yoke  of  the  Incas,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  tra- 
gedies then  acting  in  the  western  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, received  their  guests  with  all  the  venera- 
tion with  which  the  Indian  in  those  days  regarded 
the  European,  whose  superiority  in  every  respect 
astonished  him.  Francisco  Tarija  enchanted  by 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  the  richness  of  the 
■oil,  and  still  mora  by  the  docility  of  the  then 
happy  natives,  determined  to  go  no  farther;  be 
domiciliated  himself  amongst  them,  and  imita- 
ting the  practice  in  other  parts  of  conquered 
America,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  village. 

As  the  resources  of  his  party  were  few,  and 
as  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  the  roast,  both 
on  account  of  its  distance  and  the  turbulence  of 
the  times,  he  undertook  no  expedition ;  at  least 
tradition  has  preserved  an  account  of  none. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  roan.  This  sketch 
of  bis  arrival  in  the  valley  is  derived  from  vari- 
ous papers,  pertaining  to  the  archives  of  the 
municipality  of  San  Bernardo  de  Tarija,  pre- 
served by  a  curious  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Oru- 
ro  to  whose  kinduess  we  are  iudebted  for  a  copy. 

Francisco  Tarija  enjoyed  but  a  short  time  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  On  the  death  of  this  pru- 
dent and  active  Spaniard,  the  Indians  of  the  val- 
ley relapsed  to  their  primitive  course  of  life. 
Tbey  again  adopted  their  native  customs  and 
language  which  bad  been  partially  laid  aside ; 
and  of  the  little  Spanish  they  acquired,  the  only 
word  of  the  language  tbey  have  preserved  is  Ta- 
rija; and  that  because  it  reminded  them  of  a 
man  wbo  regarded  them  as  brothers,  and  res- 
pected the  sacred  rights  of  humanity  and  justice. 
Though  some  other  Spaniards  and  mestizoes 
subsequently  aspired  to  be  settlers  of  the  coun- 
try, the  memorials  of  the  times  are  so  obscure 
that  we  are  unable  to  say  anything  of  their  com- 
mencement, or  of  the  events  attendant  on  their 
settlement. 

In  the  course  of  years,  the  fame  of  the  wealth 
of  Peru  was  spread  throughout  the  world,  exag- 
gerated in  proportion  to  the  distance  it  travelled, 
and  to  the  fertility  of  invention  or  imagination 
of  those  who  bore  the  tale.   A  Portuguese  of 


Paraguay,  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
signed  to  oblivion,  excited  by  an  unholy  thirst  for 
gold,  brought  a  calamity  on  the  vale  of  Tarija, 
equal  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances,  to  that 
which  the  Conde  Don  Julian  brought  upon  Spain 
when  he  invited  the  Moors  to  subjugate  it.  This 
avaricious  man  led  a  tribe  of  fierce  Indians,  called 
Chiribuanos  and  seized  upon  their  mines.  He 
entered  the  valley  with  his  band  of  barbarians, 
laying  waste  the  country  wherever  he  went,  rob- 
bing the  flocks,  burning  fields  of  graiu  and  habi- 
tations, and  putting  to  the  sword  all  he  met — 
whether  Spaniard,  Indian,  or  Mestizo.  But  be 
had  bis  reward  :  the  Chiribuanos  observing  him 
about  to  depart  loaded  with  wealth  they  bad  as- 
sisted him  to  obtain,  assassinated  him.  They 
did  not  restore  the  plunder  to  the  country  from 
which  it  had  beeu  taken;  but  allured  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  before  them,  they  remained  io 
the  peaceful  valley  of  Tarija,  wbeoce  they  con- 
stantly infested  the  high  roads  of  Peru.  Tucu- 
man,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  rendering  tbem  unsafe 
for  armed  parties :  consequently,  travellers  mo- 
ved with  as  much  precaution  and  preparation  as 
the  caravans  of  Arabia  and  Tartary. 

The  Cbirihuanos,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved opinions,  are  not  a  part  of  the  numerous 
Quechua  nation  which  peopled  the  extensive 
empire  of  Peru  when  the  Spaniards  first  entered 
it;  their  language,  their  dress,  and  the  fierceness 
of  their  character  lead  to  the  belief  that  tbey 
belong  to  tbe  nation  of  Tohas,  who  are  aborigi- 
nes of  the  proviuces  of  Paraguay.  They  are 
not  idolatrous,  nor  is  there  known  amongst  them 
any  of  those  wild  fancies,  which  in  tbe  absence 
of  true  religion,  have  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  worship.  This  independence,  or  rather 
this  insubordination  to  a  8upreme  Being  exerted 
an  influence  upon  their  temporal  government,  a 
kiud  of  military  democracy  in  which  the  aged 
and  tbe  chiefs  were  looked  upon  amongst  tbem 
as  the  wise  men  and  fathers  of  tbe  country. 
They  discussed  and  resolved  the  question  of 
peace  and  war  in  a  house  appropriated  solely  to 
this  purpose.  Tbey  were  vain  of  their  ancient 
origin  and  despised  tbe  Spaniards  whom  tbey 
looked  upon  as  a  new  and  poor  people.  Valiant 
and  frugal,  and  without  desire  of  other  comfort, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  other  necessities 
than  those  of  unsophisticated  nature,  they  some- 
times made  war  for  no  other  object  than  that  the 
young  might  learn  beside  the  old  men,  profiting 
by  their  experience,  to  war  advantageously,  as 
tbey  termed  it  when  tbey  were  successful  in  rob- 
bing flocks  and  intimidating  the  Spaniards.  Ia 
latter  times  they  even  defied  the  inhabitants  of 
the  principal  towns  from  the  neighboring  heights. 

Tbe  interruptions  caused  by  these  savages  to 
the  commerce  and  quiet  of  tbe  interior  of  tbe 
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country,  attracted  the  attention  of  Don  Francisco 
de  Toledo,  at  the  time  Viceroy  of  Peru.  In  order 
to  end  these  disturbances,  he  determined  to  es- 
tablish towns  and  villages  iu  the  valleys  inhab- 
ited by  them,  two  of  which  are  called  Chichas 
and  Tarija.  The  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose was  con&ded  to  Luis  de  Fuentes,  a  uative 
of  Andalusia,  on  whom  was  bestowed  the  title 
of  Captain  and  Chief  Justice,  aud  the  command 
of  forty  or  fifty  men.  His  appointment  is  dated 
at  La  Cuidad  de  la  Plata,  where  the  Viceroy  was 
then  on  a  general  visit,  on  the  22nd  January, 
1574 ;  and  for  the  execution  of  the  order  he  col- 
lected whatever  the  urgency  of  time  permitted, 
for  he  directed  that  the  expedition  should  set  out 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  or  as  much  ear- 
lier as  possible. 

Fuentes,  who  was  justly  reputed  the  Ilernan 
Cortes  of  those  parts,  at  once  set  about  settling 
these  valleys,  that  they  might  become  a  barrier, 
and  render  secure  the  roads  of  Peru  aud  neigh- 
boring provinces.  This  man,  worthy  of  the 
greatest  fame  aud  happiest  end,  began  his  enter- 
prise in  a  manuer  that  might  betaken  as  a  model 
by  all  conquerors.  He  occupied  the  principal 
valley ;  built  and  peopled  a  town  which  is  the 
chief  of  the  department,  and  from  it  made  war 
upon  the  ludiaus.  As  soon  as  be  bad  driveu 
tbetn  to  a  proper  distance,  he  formed  other 
towns,  as  Cbaraja,  Concepcion.  &c.  and  thus 
succeeded  at  the  same  time  in  subduing  and  peo- 
pling about  fifty  leagues  of  that  fertile  countrv: 
aud  were  it  not  for  its  connexion  with  the  history 
of  Tarija.  the  bated  name  of  Chirihuano  would 
not  have  been  known  in  Peru. 

So  many  disputes  arose  about  the  division  and 
sharing  the  laud  and  its  inhabitants,  which  he 
himself  had  conquered,  that  Fueutes,  either  be- 
cause it  is  the  ordiuary  fate  of  conquerors,  or 
because  the  fame  of  their  deeds  is  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient reward  for  success,  ended  his  days  iu  pov- 
erty, harassed  by  law  suits  before  the  courts  of 
Cbarcas. 

When  those  who  accompanied  Fuentes  iu  his 
expedition  arrived  in  the  valley,  they  found  a 
wooden  cross  hidden,  as  if  by  design,  in  the  most 
intricate  place  amongst  the  mountains.  There 
is  oothing  more  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the 
credulous  thau  being  able  to  participate  in  bear- 
ing witness  to  a  prodigy:  the  devotion  of  those 
worthy  conquerors  was  exalte  I  by  fin  :ing  that  | 
•acred  symbol;  they  at  once  set  it  down  as  a 
divine  miracle,  carried  it  in  procession  to  the  [ 
town,  and  placed  it  in  the  church  of  the  convent 
of  Saint  Francis,  where  it  is  stilt  worshipped. 
[17D2.]  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there 
was,  at  the  time,  no  person  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence and  influence  to  combat  this  notion.  In 
reality  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  finding 


this  cross,  because  the  valley  bad  been  inhabited 
by  Christians  long  before  the  arrival  of  Fuentes. 
Nevertheless,  the  opinion  that  this  discovery  was 
a  miracle  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  is  strengthened  more  and  more  in  the 
progress  of  time.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  Antonio 
Ruiz  and  Pedro  Lozauo.  in  their  respective  his- 
tories of  the  missions  iu  Paraguay,  Ate.,  endeav- 
ored to  demonstrate  that  the  apostle  Saint  Thom- 
as bad  been  in  America.  This  thesis,  which  waa 
then  so  new,  required  the  most  powerful  reasons 
and  the  most  incontestable  documents  to  sustain 
it,  even  as  au  hypothesis,  yet  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  produced.  Vaiu  conjecture,  prejudice  and 
personal  interest  occupied  the  place  of  truth  and 
criticism.  The  form  of  a  human  foot  which  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  impressed  upon  a  rock,  and 
the  various  fables  which  ignorance  invented  at 
every  step,  were  the  only  foundations  upon  which 
all  their  stories  of  this  class  were  based.  The 
history  of  the  perigriuations  of  Saint  Thomas 
from  Brazil  to  Quito  might  be  thought  apocry- 
phal, bad  not  these  reverend  fathers  represented 
the  apostle,  stall*  in  hand  with  his  black  tunic 
girded  rouud  his  body,  aud  all  the  rest  of  the  ap- 
purtenances which  distinguished  the  missionaries 
of  the  company.  The  credit  which  was  at  first 
given  to  these  stories  extended  to  the  cross  of 
Tarija,  which  was  regarded  as  that  which  Saint 
Thomas  himself  in  person  bad  planted  on  tbis 
continent. 

As  holy  mother  church  has  not  insisted  upon 
the  miraculous  nature  of  these  things,  and  there- 
fore does  not  require  our  belief  in  tbem.it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  elucidate  the  point.  In  this 
and  analogous  cases  we  b  ddlv  insinuate  the  sen- 
timent of  a  Spani  iid,  illustrious  equally  for  bis 
talent  and  liberality :  speaking  of  history,  be  says, 

"  De  1m  coa as  mas  seguras 
I.A  maa  scgura  es  dudsT."- 

But  to  return  from  the  digression: — 
Among  the  fifty  men  who  accompauied  Fu- 
entes, was  a  Dominican  priest,  named  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Sedofto.  who  performed  the  duties  of  chap- 
lain to  the  Spaniards  and  endeavored,  w  tb  little 
success  however,  to  convert  the  Chirihuanos. 
He  founded  a  convent  of  his  order,  aud  obtained 
for  it  from  the  conqueror  a  large  division  of  lauds. 
Religious  zeal  and  the  facilities  afforded  in  a 
country  uaturally  rich,  led  the  several  orders  of 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Francis,  Sau  Juan  de  Dios, 
and  ultimately  the  Company  of  Jesuits  to  estab- 
lish each  its  convent,  endowed  with  extensive 
possessions  aud  many  pious  mementos. 

In  the  year  1574,  the  Viceroy  Don  Francisco 
de  Toledo,  provided  Alcaldes,  Regidores,  Pro- 

•  Don  Pedro  Moutexoo. 
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curador,  and  Mayordomo  de  Cnhildo  for  San 
Bernardo  de  Tarija,  then  just  established  ;  and 
iu  the  same  year  he  conferred  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  alcaldes, 
subject  however  to  confirmation  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  This  privilege  was  abrogated  in  1593. 
and  again  restored  in  1634.  At  that  time  the 
province  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  so- 
licited from  the  king  of  Spain  various  favors; 
and  amongst  others  that  he  would  erect  the  town 
of  Tarija  to  a  bishopric,  and  attach  to  the  prov- 
ince the  districts  of  Pilaya,  Lipes.  and  Chichas  ; 
aud  also  the  towns  of  Corhinoca,  Casaviudo. 
and  Huamahuaca.  His  majesty  did  not  think 
proper  to  gram  these  requests,  although  the  pe- 
titioner* set  forth  that  the  inhabitants  had  beeu 
without  ihe  sacrameut  of  confirmation  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  during  which  period  they  bad 
not  beeu  favored  by  an  episcopal  visit. 

The  population  of  Tarija  was  at  first  small 
and  of  a  low  order.  His  majesty  granted  immu- 
nity from  their  creditors  to  all  those  who  should 
settle  there  and  bear  arms;  hence  Tarija  became 
a  sanctuary  for  bankrupts  and  unworthy  debtors. 
Afterwards,  however,  it  grew  in  numbers  and 
condition.  To  this  end  the  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  misfortunes  of  other  colouies  con- 
tributed much.  A  plague  of  filthy  little  animals, 
comparable  to  that  which  was  sent  as  a  special 
punishment  upon  ancient  Egypt,  drove  the  in- 
habitants from  the  village  of  Pilay,  many  of 
whom  established  themselves  in  Tarija,  aud 
within  the  limits  of  the  province.  The  same 
happened  when  the  famous  mines  of  Lipes.  es 
penally  that  called  la  me*n  de  platu—  the  silver 
table — filled  with  water:  the  miners  descouded 
to  the  valley  and  sought  iu  agriculture  a  main- 
ten  auce,  poor  but  more  untural  aud  less  preca- 
rious. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  who  settled 

in  Tarija  was  Don  Jose  Moreno  de  Perslta.  broth- 
er of  the  illustrious  Peralta,  the  historian  and 
poet,  who  made  the  discovery  and  early  settle- 
ment of  Peru  the  subject  of  a  highly  praised  epic 
poem. 

While  the  memory  of  Luis  de  Fuentes  remain- 
ed fresh,  the  province  was  flourishing  and  happy. 
Juau  Porcel  de  Padilla.  who  succeeded  to  his 
titles,  but  not  his  virtues,  proposed  to  the  Royal 
Audience  of  La  Plata,  to  conquer  the  valley  of 
Salinas,  the  last  within  the  limits  of  the  prov- 
ince occupied  by  the  Chirihuanos.  At  the  cost 
of  much  violence  ho  succeeded  in  extending 
somewhat  the  bounds  of  the  district;  but,  ex- 
cept to  render  the  name  of  Spaniard  odious  and 
his  own  abominable,  his  expedition  produced  no 
result  to  the  nation  or  himself.  The  Chirihua- 
nos transmitted  to  their  posterity  a  memory  of 
the  tyrannies  of  Padilla,  mingled  with  a  de- 


sire to  avenge  them.  Under  the  pretext  fbit 
the  Jesuits  had  inflicted  stripes  upon  a  descend- 
ant  of  their  Ayllo,  they  entered  the  province  in 
17vi7  and  laid  it  waste.  The  pride  of  some  and 
ignorance  of  others  prevented  resort  to  negotia- 
tion with  the  Indians;  they  determined  to  "con- 
quer a  peace"  at  the  point  of  the  lance  by  exter- 
minating their  foes. 

Expeditions  were  conducted  against  the  Chi- 
rihuanos after  the  manner  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Each  soldier  went  at  his  own 
expense,  and  for  a  stipulated  number  of  days; 
and  when  his  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was 
exhausted  he  returned.  These  troops  were  with- 
out order,  system,  discipline  or  subordination ; 
incited  merely  by  a  rage  for  conquest,  tbey  over- 
run the  territories  of  the  Indians,  and.  if  tbey 
succeeded  in  making  captive  or  slaying  a  single 
individual,  tbey  returned  home  satisfied  with 
(heir  prowess.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  ir- 
regularly cooducted  military  enterprises  always 
resulted  unsuccessfully,  aud  tended  to  impoverish 
and  ruin  the  country. 

The  idea  of  exterminating  the  Chirihuanos  or 
subduing  them  by  force  of  arms,  has  been  aban- 
doned in  Tarija  many  years  since:  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  mild  measures  have  been 
more  effectual  in  controlling  a  nation  which  had 
been  the  scourge  of  the  valley.  Tarija  always 
had  her  band  raised  either  to  defend  or  revenge 
herself.  But  now  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
those  who  gave  tbem  peace  mingles  in  the  songs 
of  the  Chirihuanos.  in  praise  of  their  former 
warlike  triumphs.  Aud  now  too  these  peaceful 
tones  are  echoed  back  in  the  songs  of  the  Pehu- 
enches.  the  Wiliches  aud  Araucaniaus  of  Chili, 
who  acknowledge  themselves  grateful  to  the  ex- 
ertious  of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgius  for  the  ben- 
efits of  peace. 

Chichas  and  Tarija  have  been  thus  far  regard- 
ed as  one,  because  they  were  under  one  govern- 
ment, aud  the  history  of  one  is  that  of  the  other; 
hut  topographically  they  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. 

The  district  of  Chichas  is  to  the  northeast  of  Po- 
tosi.  From  the  rivulet  Quiaca,  emptying  into 
the  Tucuman.  to  Quirve,  which  is  bounded  by 
Porco.  it  extends  north  and  south,  forty-eight 
leagues;  and  one  hundred  east  and  west,  that  is, 
from  Estnoraca,  a  curacy  of  Lipes,  to  Chuquiaca. 
a  missionary  station  oo  the  river  San  Juau,  which 
divides  the  province. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Chichas  nre  the  Toro- 
palea  aud  Tarija,  which,  swelling  iu  their  course 
io  the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejn  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  two  provinces,  and  turning  to  tha 
north,  enter  the  territory  of  the  Chirihuanos,  and 
ultimately  empty  iuto  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.  This 
district  is  divided  into  nine  curacies;  five  of  them 
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are  in  la  Puna,  or  cold  mountain  regions,  and 
constitute  Chiehas  proper,  and  four  are  in  the 
valleys  of  Tarija,  which  supply  the  former  with 
grain  and  lumber. 

Tolina  is  the  first  curacy,  and  is  seventy  leagues 
fn»m  Potosi.  It  produces  a  small  quantity  of 
wheat  and  corn  ;  and  contaios  some  gold  mines 
which  have  been  abandoned.  Most  of  the  In- 
dians and  Mestizoes  here  are  muleteers. 

Tupiza  is  sixty  leagues  from  Potosi.  Its  soil 
is  sterile,  yielding  a  little  corn  and  a  few  pota- 
toes. It  contains  gold  and  silver  mines.  A 
few  Spaniards  are  included  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  mostly  muleteers. 

The  curacy  of  La  Gran  Chocaya  has  a  cli- 
mate similar  to  that  of  Pasco.  It  contains  mines, 
but  they  are  not  worked.  The  soil  is  barren, 
and  the  inhabitants  depend  on  the  neighboring 
districts  for  supplies. 

Santiago  de  Cotagaita  is  thirty-four  leagues 
from  Potosi.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mes- 
tizoes, and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  raising  coal 
found  there,  and  in  arreiragt,  that  is,  the  business 
of  transporting  goods  on  mules. 

The  fifth  and  last  curacy  of  La  Puna  is  Cal- 
cba.  which  is  twenty  leagues  from  Potosi.  The 
inhabitants  are  industrious  and  spend  their  time 
in  agriculture  aud  burning  charcoal. 

Though  Esmomca  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Santa  Isabel  in  the  district  of  Lipes.  it  has  a  cu- 
rate residing  in  it,  and  is  comprehended  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Cbichas.  This  little  place 
and  one  near  it  produce  a  few  marcs  of  very  fine 
silver  and  gold. 

In  Viticbe.  a  village  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Cal- 
cha,  about  eighteen  leagues  from  Potosi,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cordovan  skins  are  made. 
The  numerous  herds  of  goats  reared  in  the  neigh- 
borhood constitute  the  chief  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  the  inhabitants. 

These  towns  produce  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold,  all  of  which  is  exchang- 
ed for  cattle,  corn,  lumber,  &c,  brought  from 
Tarija,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  this 
district  by  high  mountains. 

After  travelling  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
Potosi  for  a  hundred  leagues,  clearing  the  frozen 
Puna  and  descending  a  range  of  very  precipi- 
tous hills,  we  enter  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Ta- 
rija. The  re  grow  corn,  wheat,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man :  the  yerba 
de  Paraguay  or  Mate,  [ilex  paragucntu.]  the 
coca,  wine  and  flax  :  the  last  is  cultivated  for  its 
seeds  alone.  But  the  fertility  of  this  land  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  Chirihuanos  and  other  free 
Indian  tribes.  Those  who  have  visited  it,  draw 
of  it  a  picture  like  that  represented  by  the  first 
explorers  to  Moses  when  they  returned  from  the 
land  of  promise. 


Tarija  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Juxui;  on  the  north  by  the  ruins  of  Pi- 
laya  aud  Pispaya :  on  the  east  by  plains  belong- 
ing to  unconqtiered  Indians,  and  on  the  west  by 
a  considerable  river  called  the  San  Juan.  It  is 
divided  into  four  curacies,  viz:  San  Bernardo 
de  Tarija,  San  Lorenzo,  (formerly  Tarija  la  vie- 
ja.)  Coticepcion  and  Chahuaya. 

Sau  Bernardo  contains  four  convents,  a  mother 
church  and  a  secular  cahildo.  It  stands  on  a 
beautiful  plain,  which  is  well  watered  and  there- 
fore productive. 

The  whole  province  is  fertile;  it  produces  grain, 
fruits  and  vicuno  wool,  much  esteemed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bats.  Vicuno  skins  sell  for  high 
prices  both  in  Potosi  and  Chuquisaca. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  advantages  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valleys  of  Tarija  are  poor,  be- 
cause they  are  idle.  Certain  that  a  very  little 
labor  will  secure  them  subsistence,  tbey  pass 
their  days  in  the  shade  of  their  cottages,  or  rather 
huts,  in  imitation  of  their  neighbors  of  Tucu- 
mao.  An  abiding  prejudice  as  to  the  nobility  of 
their  ancestors,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
foster  their  lazy  habits.  They  pass  their  time  in 
disputes  about  the  hereditary  pre-eminence  which 
they  believe  has  descended  to  them  from  an  il- 
lustrious origin — 

Ce  long  nmai  d'aieux,  que  voutt  difiau.ez  tons 
Soot  autant  de  teinoins  qui  parlout  contre  voua ; 
Et  tool  ce  grand  ecl&t  de  lenr  gloire  ternie 
No  sen  plus  que  de  jour  k  voire  ignominie.* 

The  women  are  more  industrious ;  they  are 
endowed  with  great  rectitude  and  beauty,  if  we 
may  so  call  robust  health,  a  fine  stature,  and  a 
carmine  blush  upon  the  cheek.  Like  the  women 
of  Catalouia  and  Galicia.  they  alternate  the  labors 
of  the  field  with  those  of  the  distaff  aud  wheel. 

We  have  said  this  country  is  well  watered. 
The  streams  are  small,  and  all  arising  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  join  to  form  the  two 
principal  rivers,  the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo  or 
Vermejo,  both  of  which  empty  into  the  river  Pa- 
raguay. The  Bermejo  was  uavigated  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Paraguay,  io  the  year  1790,  by 
Seftor  Carnejo,  in  a  small  vessel  with  a  crew  of 
twenty-six  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  subject 
to  a  remarkable  disease,  attributed  to  metallic 
exhalations  from  miues  of  every  kind  which  are 
scattered  over  the  country.  It  is  descril  ed  as  a 
furious  mania  which  gives  the  patient  so  much 
physical  strength  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
control  him.  He  flies  from  his  dwelling  in  spite 
of  resistance,  and  gaining  the  first  rocky  height, 
precipitates  himself  into  the  abyss  below;  if  he 
escape  with  life,  he  recovers  his  reason  after  a 
time,  and  is  never  again  attacked  by  this  most 
terrible  phreosy. 

•Boileau.  S.tir.  5. 
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LINES  TO  THE  CONSTELLATION  LYRA. 

BT  CAROLINE  HOWARD. 

Stars./tnrs,  that  glisten  on  the  brow  of  Nigbt, 
A  gein  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 
TIitc  i*  do  rhorm  like  your  delicious  light, 
That  meet*  the  worship  of  my  upraised  eyes, 
8tar*.  *tars,  that  glisten  on  the  brow  of  Nigbt. 
A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

When  your  calm,  mournful  rays  first  downward  came, 

Like  benedictions  on  ihe  grateful  earth 

In  olden  Cime, — when  by  the  sweetest  name 

Of  Lyra  yc  were  caller),  n  joy  had  birth. 

That  *he»l  its  halo  on  the  brow  of  Night, 

A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  akiea. 

Wo  read  a  story  from  the  quivering  blaze 

Of  heavenly  fire  that  burn*  within  your  spheres; 

Encb  line  of  irnld,  sent  earthward  by  your  raya, 

Comes  fraticrht  with  lore  that  mores  tho  soul  to  tears. 

Oh,  heavenly  lyre  in  silence  musical, 

A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  akiea. 

Once  with  a  sound  triumphant  on  your  strings, 
A  pod  drew  forth  vour  wild,  enchanting  tone — 
But  now,  like  wounded  bird  with  drooping  wing*, 
Voiceless  ye  are,  all  sleeping  cold  and  lone, 
Forsaken— there,  upon  the  brow  of  Night, 
A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skiea. 

And  for  your  auditor*,  the  trees  stood  still, 
And  the  firm  rocks  of  earth  moved  to  your  sound. 
Fierce  natures  bowed  at  Orpheus'  potent  will- 
But  now  no  pulse*  to  your  music  bound, 
Your  cadence  died  on  the  bright  brow  of  Night, 
Fair  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skiea. 

Fit  type  of  constancy  ;  you  braved  the  gloom 
Of  Hade* /or  your  love,  your  ••  polden  shell" 
Charmed  bright  Proserpina,  and  held  the  doom 
That  bound  Ixion  to  the  shades  of  Hell, 
Oh,  silent  Lyre  on  the  feu  brow  of  Nigbt 
A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

Oh,  could  a  master  hand  bnt  touch  a  string, 
Could  but  tho  night-breeze  wake  a  slumb'ring  tone. 
One  sound  upon  the  evening  air  would  ring, 
One  plaintive  sound,  Eurjdire!  alone, 
Oh,  shining  Harp  mute  on  the  brow  of  Night, 
A  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

"  Eurydice,"  a  murmured  far  off  plaint. 
Breathed  like  a  sigh  from  broken  henrts  the  while, 
Earth's  broken  heart*  would  hear  the  echo  faint, 
Earth's  lonely  heart*  in  sympathy  would  smile. 
To  hear  that  echo  from  the  Harp  of  Night, 
The  gem  of  perfect  beauty  in  the  skies. 

We  trill  not  ask  for  music's  touching  spell ; 
Enough  to  know  the  Lyre  is  beaming  there ; 
L'n*poken  music  fills  the  heart  as  well, 
When  in  the  blue  arched  vault  we  feel  you  near, 
Oh  mystic  jewel  on  the  brow  of  Night, 
Bright  gem  of  perfect  beauty  iu  the  skies. 

1851. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  LIFE. 

i'rom  the  French  of  Leon  Gozlan. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

Every  o  '*  who  hat  visited  Antwerp  must  re- 
member the  Roe  de  Meir,  which  is  one  of  tbe 
rnoet  imposing  streets  iu  the  world,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stauds  the  unrivalled  Hotel    f  the 
Golden  Lion.    The  street  recala  to  my  mind  the 
glories  of  tbe  family  of  La  Moucade,  thots  great 
Spanish  princes,  who  wore  formerly  governors 
of  Antwerp— the  Hotel  reminds  me  that  there  I 
have  eaten  tbe  finest  salmon  ever  cooked  by 
man.    At  the  Golden  Lion  the  best  diuners  in 
the  world  are  to  be  obtained.  One  eveniug  I  bad 
resolved  to  take  a  late  dinuor  there — the  whole 
of  the  day  and  the  best  part  of  the  evening,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  attentive  examiuaiiuu  of 
Monsieur  Von  Lanckser's  private  Gallery  of 
Paintings,  and  so  enraptured  was  I  by  the  chefs 
(Teeuvres  of  the  FlemUh  school,  that  I  had  myself 
almost  become  a  Fleming.    It  was  eight  o'clock, 
and  in  tbe  mouth  of  October,  which  in  any  other 
city  in  tbo  universe  would  be  equal  to  ten  o'clock, 
so  early  do  tbe  worthy  burghers  of  Antwerp  re- 
tire eilber  to  repose,  or  to  their  favorite  cafes. 
To  render  the  eveuing  still  more  dreary,  on 
reaching  the  street  I  found  that  the  rain  was 
falling  furiously,  and  a  heavy  gnle  was  blowing. 
Tbe  wiud  howled  through  the  deserted  streets, 
and  thesuow  and  hail  did  not  spare  me;  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Scheldt  dashed  against  tbe  river  walls 
and  were  rising  so  rapidly  as  to  threaten  an  in- 
undation.   Ou  reaching  the  Place  de  Meir  the 
wind  blow  with  iucreased  violence,  aud  I  could 
barely  keep  my  legs,  which  added  to  the  blind- 
ing rain,  made  me  particularly  anxious  to  seek 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  hotel.  The  atmosphere 
had  assumed  a  leaden  appearance,  just  such  a 
grey  toue  as  Adrian  Van  Ostade  would  have  de- 
lighted in  to  paiut  for  his  Interiors,  but  however 
much  on  tbe  score  of  Art  I  admired  the  color  of 
the  sky,  it  was  in  other  poiuts  of  view  most  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  a  stranger  in  Antwerp,  tired, 
hungry  and  wet.    However,  haviug  just  then  a 
profound  admiration  for  everything  Flemish,  I 
did  not  complain. 

At  length  I  reached  the  celebrated  hotel,  and 
at  once  making  for  tbeconee  room,  I  placed  my- 
self as  close  ns  possible  to  the  large  high  stove, 
which  stood  iu  tho  middle  of  the  room.  Several 
of  the  tables  were  occupied,  and  additions  to  the 
company  were  rapidly  being  made.  Smoking 
bad  already  commenced,  aud  the  demand  for 
segars  and  pipes  was  general,  which  in  Belgium 
and  in  Holland,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  latest 
hour  fur  dinner  has  passed,  and  that  Tobacco  is 
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about  to  reign  uncontrolled.  At  tl  at  moment 
the  whole  of  these  countries  becomes  a  vast 
smoking  room,  and  those  who  have  not  con- 
trived to  take  their  meals  before  the  fatal  hour, 
must  swallow  their  food,  impregnated  with 
smoke. 

Having  ordered  my  dinner  I  placed  myself  at 
a  small  table  near  the  stove,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  engage  my  time,  whiled  away  the  half- 
hour  preceding  the  repast,  in  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  my  neighbours.  From  their  re- 
marks, it  was  evident  that  they  belonged  to  the 
town — tbey  discussed  with  much  interest  the  va- 
rious accidents  which  would  infallibly  arise  from 
the  hurricane  then  so  fiercely  raging,  and  of  the 
many  injuries  which  would  be  done  to  the  vari- 
ous vessels  then  lying  either  in  the  docks  or  in 
the  river — masis  carried  away,  sails  torn,  and 
sloops  dashed  against  the  wall*! 

I  could  not  relish  my  dinner — everything  had 
a  taste  of  tobacco,  which  however  good  by  itself, 
does  not  form  a  good  sauce  for  soups  or  meats;  [ 
beside  the  fog  had  penetrated  the  room,  which 
combiued  with  a  strong  smell  of  escaped  gas, 
quite  turned  my  stomach.  Making  therefore  a 
merit  of  necessity.  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  a  segar,  and  again  interested  myself  in  the 
conversation  of  the  burghers,  many  more  of 
whom  had  just  arrived.  Most  of  these  new 
comers  brought  intelligence  of  some  damage 
done  by  the  storm,  which  instead  of  dishearten- 
ing the  parties  most  concerned,  caused  but  the 
emptying  of  sundry  bottles  of  Champagne  and 
Bordeaux.  However  much  the  raginz  of  the 
elements  had  damped  their  spirits,  when  exposed 
to  its  influence,  once  within  the  doors  of  the 
friendly  Lion,  all  cares  were  forgotten. 

As  ten  o'clock  was  striking,  the  door  of  the 
public  room  was  thrown  open,  as  if  it  had  been 
burst  in  by  the  violence  of  the  hurricane.  A 
sailor  quickly  entered,  who  looked  like  a  half- 
drowned  dog,  and  fiercely  closing  the  door,  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  stove. 

"Well,  Captain,"  said  his  friends  to  biro, 
*•  what  a  terrible  night." 

"  I  am  blinded  by  the  sleet,"  replied  he. 

"  Drink  then." 

"I  will." 

"llein!  what  a  storm." 

"One  of  our  apprentices  was  hlown  into  the 
river,"  replied  the  Captain,  or  I  should  have  been 
hero  before." 

"  Was  he  drowned  ?'* 

"  Not  quite  ;  for  I  saved  him  just  in  time,  and 
he  has  fortunately  come  off  with  a  slight  contu- 
sion— he  has  had  a  narrow  escape !" 

"  By  the  bye.  Captain,  it  will  bo  impossible  for 
you  to  sail  to-morrow." 

"  How,"  replied  he,  "how  impossible— believe 


me.  unless  the  Chamois  should  be  sunk  to-nipbt 
I  shall  sail  to-morrow  morning  at  daybreak,  1 
am  resolved." 

He  seconded  his  resolution  by  pouring  out 
half  a  tumbler  of  wine,  which  he  filled  up  with 
brandy.  "  I  am  resolved,"  repeated  he,  lightiug 
his  pipe,  bis  prodigious  puffing  of  which  did  not 
help  to  clarify  the  atmosphere.  I  bad  not,  on 
his  first  entrance,  accurately  regarded  his  im- 
mense size,  but  on  closer  inspection  found  him 
to  be  not  only  unusually  tall,  but  stout  in  pro- 
portion. By  his  side  was  now  seated  a  young 
man  with  whom  he  appeared  on  most  friendly 
terms.  This  young  man  evidently  held  a  higher 
rank  in  society  than  the  captain  of  the  Chamois, 
and  received  from  him  great  deference. 

"  What !  you  surely  canuot  seriously  think  of 
sailing"  said  he. 

"There  are  always  in  life,  a  thousand  reasons 
for  not  doiug  one's  duty/'  replied  the  Captain, 
>•  but  1  kuow  ouly  one  course  to  follow,  and  that 
is  to  do  my  duty.  My  duty  is  to  be  at  Bordeaux 
on  the  10th  of  next  month,  aud  be  there  I  will, 
unless  a  shipwreck — a  shipwreck,"  repeated  be, 
shrugging  bis  shoulders. 

••  Perhaps  Captain,  you  will  look  on  that  as  an 
impossibility." 

"Oh  no!" 

"  Hear  what  I  have  to  say"— said  another  of 

his  friends. 

"Oh  you,"  interrupted  another  speaker,  "you 
are  a  silk  merchant,  what  cao  you  know  of  the 
sea  ?  You  have  never  been  wrecked  except  on 
the  Exchange  of  Antwerp." 

"  And  you  are  only  a  lawyer,  and  have  never 
been  further  than  the  Courts  of  Assizes." 

"  But  bear  me,  then,"  said  another. 

"  You !"  said  a  formerspeaker,  "  that  is  good — 
why  here  is  a  confectioner  interfering  now;  tush, 
man,  you  will  never  be  drowned,  except  in  some 
of  your  gooseberry  syrups." 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen." 

"No !" 

"Yes!  yes!" 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  the  silk  mer- 
chant, the  lawyer,  the  confectiouer,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  had  so  em- 
broiled the  discussion  that  when  at  last  silence 
was  comparatively  restored,  I  became  aware 
from  one  of  the  company  saying  "You  were  tell- 
iug  us.  Captain,  that  when  you  went  to  Batavia 
in  the  Galalca,"  that  1  bad  lost  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recital  of  some  interesting  adven- 
ture. This  was  very  annoying!  What  was 
the  use  of  bearing  half  of  a  story  T  I  determined 
to  go  away;  hut  where  should  I  go?  The  storm 
was.  if  possible  increasing  in  violence,  the  beau- 
tiful theatre  was  closed,  and  there  was  no  other 


resource!    "Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I 
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submit!"  so  I  called  to  the  waiter  to  bring  me 
another  scgar. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  room  had  now  become 
so  clouded  by  the  smoke  thnt  I  rould  but  just 
discern  the  captain  sitting  by  the  young  man  be- 
fore named,  who  I  remarked,  had  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  long  moustaches.  At  length  he  re- 
sumed hid  narrative  by  earing: 

"I  was  bound  to  Ratavia.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  describe  to  you,  the  beauties  and  the 
charms  of  navigation  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
Since  leaving  Madagascar,  our  evenings  had 
been  enrhantiug.  It  is  true  that  I  was  very 
young,  and  that  all  my  companions  were  young 
men  also;  that  is  to  at  once  admit  that  we  agreed 
on  every  point,  tastes,  ideas,  opinions  and  seuti- 
ments.  Among  us,  there  was  only  one  excep- 
tion— he  was  a  young  English  Lieutenant,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment  at  Madras, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  iu  Europe,  where 
he  had  been  to  be  cured  of  a  Liver  complaint. 
Buxton  was  truly  the  enemy  of  the  ideal,  of  re- 
ligious or  poetic  emotious,  and  even  of  imagina- 
tion ;  be  believed  only  that  which  be  saw — he 
was  in  fact  an  atheist,  and  an  atheist  in  every 
thing,  and  to  an  extreme  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Marechal  Sylvain,  Voltaire,  the  Cure 
Mesler,  Tom  Paine.  Dt-lisle  de  Salies,  were  in 
comparison  with  Lieutenant  Buxton  profound 
believers.  And  yet  strange  enough,  he  played 
the  flute  diviuely,  with  a  grace,  a  sweetness,  a 
tenderness  of  seutimeut  which  touched  the  heart, 
and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes.  This  man  who 
denied  God,  attested  to  the  truth  of  His  exis- 
tence by  his  flute.  Iu  place  of  having  his  soul 
in  bis  heart,  be  had  it  on  bin  lips. 

"  Our  voyage  was  very  favorable,  and  we  soon 
crossed  the  Line. 

**  On  that  eveuing  the  Indian  Sea  reflected  in 
it*  sparkling  waters  all  the  magnificent  beauty 
of  the  firmament.  The  setting  sun.  the  rising 
moon,  the  brilliant  stars — all  were  reproduced  iu 
the  living  mass  of  waters. 

"Well  Buxton,"  said  we,  who  had  been  long 
watching  the  beautiful  scene.  "  What  are  your 
feelings  now  ?" 

"  W  hy  I  smell  the  odour  of  the  tar,  and  of  the 
bilge  water,  and  really  I  find  in  that  nothing  very 
agreeable,"  replied  he. 

"And  this  splendid  sun  which  is  now  setting?" 

"I  should  like  to  be  in  its  place  so  as  to  sleep 
soundly  until  to-morrow  morning." 

"  And  these  stars  which  are  now  rising  ?" 

"  Nonseuse,"  said  he,  •*  the  stars  never  rise — 
they  always  remain  fixed  in  the  same  place." 

"And  those  silvery  clouds?" 

"These  beautiful  clouds  are  only  tho  forerun- 
ners of  heavy  weather— that  is  all.  That  pretty 
yellowish  white  cloud,  promises  us  some  bail  to- 


night—that azure  blue  cloud  a  fall  of  rain— and 
this  magnificent  greenish  cloud,  a  storm  which 
will  make  our  ship  dauce  on  the  waves  like  a 
nut  shell." 

"Buxton  you  are  really  unbearable— play  us 
something  on  your  flute,  for  that  is  all  you  are  fit 

for !" 

Buxton  desired  bis  Lascar  servant  to  bring 
him  his  flute,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  he 
trilled  out  one  of  bis  beautiful  moreeaux. 

He  well  understood  human  nature:  be  knew 
that  our  passengers  comprised  Irish  officers,  Ger- 
man naturalists.  Dutch  painters.  Frenchmen, 
Italians  and  Spaniards.  With  incredible  skill  he 
combined  in  one  piece  all  our  national  airs  and 
melodies,  a  performance  which  can  never  be  ef- 
faced from  the  memory,  and  by  cleverly  weaving 
together  those  strains,  he  raised  our  enthusiasm 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  distract  us  with  joy  aud 
happiness.  We  first  looked  at  each  other  with 
feelings  of  sadness  which  were  succeeded  by  a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  and  seiziug  each  other's  hands 
we  covered  them  with  tears.  At  two  thousand 
leagues  from  home  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  we  suddenly  saw  in  our  imaginations, 
our  fields,  our  houses,  our  frieuds.  our  sisters  and 
those  whom  we  loved  far  more  than  even  our  sis- 
ters. With  this  flute  be  sang,  he  laughed,  be 
spoke  Spanish,  Italian,  he  sighed,  he  cried,  be 
danced,  he  brought  before  us  the  past  aud  the 
future.  He  was  by  turns  a  Venetian  gondolier — 
Catalan  sailor — Irish  herdsman — German  sol- 
dier—he was  a  marvel.  He  could  have  killed 
us  had  be  wished. 

When  be  had  finished  playing,  we  bad  but  one 
feeling,  and  made  but  one  movement. 

We  all  approached  him,  and  said  to  him — 

"Now  Buxton;  do  you  uot  believe  in  love,  in 
a  country,  iu  God?" 

"  Let  me  alone,"  replied  he,  "  and  give  me  a 
segar." 

"  But.  Buxton,"  replied  I,  41  it  is  God  who  has 
given  you  the  power  with  which  to  produce  those 
beautiful  sounds,  with  which  you  have  just  now 
enchanted  us." 

"Nothing of  the  sort,"  replied  he  "it  is  this," 
and  unscrewiug  bis  flute,  he  let  the  saliva  flow 
out  of  it. 

"  Depend  upon  my  word,  Buxton,  that  one 
day,  you  will  be  punished  for  your  impiety." 

At  that  moment  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Ga- 
latea approached  aud  said  "  The  compliments  of 
the  Captain,  gentlemeu,  and  he  will  be  much 
obliged  for  your  presence  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
baptism  of  bis  new-born  son." 

The  Captain's  wife  had  been  confined  about 
fifteen  days,  and  the  happy  father  wished  to  sig- 
nalize the  crossing  of  the  Line,  by  a  baptism  of 
far  more  importance,  and  of  far  more  seriousness, 
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than  tbe  customary  mythological  buffoonery.] 
which  is  not  only  without  sense  or  reason,  hut  j 
invariably  leads  to  drunkenness  and  to  excess. 

Tbe  mother  was  already  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  able  to  carry  her  child  herself.  She  stretch- 
ed it  out  on  her  arms,  as  if  desirous  of  offering  it 
to  Him  who  rules  over  both  the  heavens  and  the 
ocean — tbe  chaplain  of  the  vessel  followed  with 
tbe  book  of  prayer  open  in  bis  hands.  Ou  the 
poop  stood  the  first  mate,  holding  tbe  cord  with 
which  ho  was  about  to  drop  tbe  pail  into  the  sea, 
to  draw  up  the  water  which  tbe  chaplain  was 
first  to  bless,  and  with  which  he  was  then  to  bap- 
tize the  child. 

The  colours  were  hoisted — a  gun  fired  a  sa- 
lute— and  all  beads  were  uncovered. 

What  was  our  astonishment,  when  the  first 
mate  drew  up  the  pail  of  water,  to  find  a  glass 
bottle  floating  in  it!  It  is  not  a  very  rare  thing, 
when  at  sea.  to  pick  up  floating  bottles,  which 
are  thrown  overboard  by  the  sailors,  either  to  test 
the  currents  of  the  ocean,  or  to  aoununce  some 
hitherto  undiscovered  danger,  or  to  inform  their 
brother  mariners,  or  the  owners  of  their  vessel, 
of  some  accident  which  has  befallen  them:  but 
it  is  an  unusual  and  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
draw  up  such  a  bottle  when  merely  raising  a  pail 
of  water  from  the  sea. 

The  bottle  was  instantly  placed  aside  to  be  un- 
corked after  the  baptism,  aud  the  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded. I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the 
pious  sentiments  of  this  solemn  act.  were  a  little 
changed  by  tbe  feeling  of  curiosity  which  we  all 
experienced,  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  bot- 
tle. However,  the  ceremony  passed  off  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  but  scarcely  had  the  holy  wa- 
ter touched  the  forehead  and  the  lips  of  the  child, 
than  we  presented  the  bottle  to  tbe  Captain. 

"  Uncork  it,"  said  be  to  me. 

I  quickly  cut  the  string  aud  removed  the  can- 
vass with  which  the  bottle  was  enveloped.  1 
then  drew  tbe  cork,  and  on  turning  the  bottle 
down,  a  small  piece  of  paper,  rolled  up  and  tied 
with  thread,  dropped  into  my  hands.  1  admit 
that  in  opening  this  mysterious  piece  of  paper, 
which  bad  been  deposited  there  perhaps  yester- 
day, and  perhaps  a  century  since,  my  hands  trem- 
bled. Three  times  1  uurolled  it  belore  1  could 
lay  it  out  flat.  I  then  discovered  some  lines  traced 
on  it,  and  writteu  in  a  trembling  hand.  The 
wife  of  the  Captain,  the  Captain  himself,  the 
passengers,  aud  all  the  officers  of  the  ship  sur- 
rounded me,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  readiug 
of  the  paper ;  the  crew  stood  close  lo  the  main- 
mast so  as  not  to  lose  one  word ;  the  steersman 
held  to  tbe  wheel,  evideutl  absorbed  by  his  ea- 
gerness. I  then  read  tbe  lollowiu^  words,  which 
bud  uj  date — 


I,  Margaret  Floreff.  am  now  dying  at  sea. 
I  implore  the  persou.  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
by  Divine  permission  shall  find  this  bottle  aud 
shall  read  this  enclosure  w  hich  I  have  placed  in 
it.  to  request  a  minister  of  our  faith  to  repeat  n 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  my  soul.  I  was  born 
and  will  die  in  the  reformed  religion.  Adieu  my 
mother— adieu !  adieu!  ad — " 

"  Poor  creature !"  said  the  Captain's  wife. 

Tbe  crew  took  very  little  interest  in  the  affair: 
sailors  are  so  often  exposed  to  dauger,  that  one 
death  more  or  less,  makes  but  little  difference  to 
them.  My  young  companions  shared  my  sor- 
row at  tbe  melancholy  fate  of  this  uuknown  wo- 
man— but  all  had,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  some 
loug-standiug  lovo  to  rely  on— all  except  me. 

Gradually  they  descended  to  the  cabin,  leaving 
Bux  ou  alone  with  me; — he  touched  mo  on  the 
shoulder  and  said — 

"  Vou— you  are  a  fool,  and  a  fool  of  the  very 
worst  sort,  for  you  are  whiniug  and  melancholy. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  you  put  on  mourn- 
ing for  this  Margaret  Floreff,  and  to  bear  you 
praying  for  her  soul"— 

"Not  the  mourning — no.  no,  that  would  be 
too  absurd  :— but  certainly  I  shall  comply  with 
her  dying  wishes." 

"Nonsense!" 

"  Buxtou,  I  swear  that  so  soou  as  I  reach  Ba- 
tavia  it  shall  be  done." 

"  Hear  me.  replied  Buxton,  with  tbe  greatest 
sang  froid\  "here  is  a  woman  who  has  been 
probably  eaten  up  by  the  sharks,  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  and  yet  you  are  about  to  trouble 
yourself  about  her — bah!  Give  me  the  bottle 
aud  I  will  throw  it  overboard,  and  let  me  have 
tbe  paper  to  light  my  cigar  with." 

I  just  in  time  snatched  tbe  bottle  and  tbe  paper 
from  tbe  grasp  of  Buxton,  who,  looking  on  me 
with  pity,  said — 

"Unhappy  fool !  he  believes  not  only  in  God, 
but  iu  dead  women  !'* 

He  soon  left  me  alone,  and  spite  of  myself, 
when  I  had  no  witnesses  to  observe  my  actions, 
I  placed  the  paper  to  my  lips,  murmuriug  Mar- 
garet Floreff.  "Ab,  gentlemen,  I  was  then 
young."  said  tbe  Captain,  "very  young,  and 
you  will  see  how  strangely  1  acted.  You  can 
scarcely" — 

Ou  a  sudden  the  gas  in  the  coffee  room  of  the 
Golden  Lion  was  turned  off.  aud  we  were  in- 
stantly plunged  in  the  most  profound  darkness. 

We  all  simultaneously  burst  out  into  a  laugh, 
and  without  further  trouble  commenced  to  take 
our  departure. 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  midnight."  said  tbe  waiter. 

"A  pleasant  voyage,  Captain,  if  we  are  not 
agaiu  to  see  you." 

"Thauk  you,  gentlemen/' 
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"Are  you  determined  to  sail,  Captaio,  at  day- 
break ?" 

"  Io  a  few  hours." 

"  Shall  you  return  soon.  Captain  ?" 

There  was  not  one  of  us  that  did  not  say 
"  Captaio  we  want  the  end  of  your  story :  let  us 
have  the  cuu  of  it." 


CHAPTER  THE  3ECOKD. 

On  the  following  morning.  Six  o'clock  was 
pealing  out  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques,  and  I  was  already  on  foot.  I  bad 
dressed  myself  in  haste.  I  ran  down  to  the 
river — already  the  docks  were  in  a  bustle.  It 
was  not  one  vessel  alone  that  was  sailing,  hut 
one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  hauling  out — some 
for  Copenhagen,  some  for  Rixa,  and  the  others 
for  Sumatra,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  for  New 
Orleans.  Where  could  I  find  my  Captain  among 
so  many  other  Captains  ?  Fortunately  I  knew 
the  name  of  his  ship — the  Chamois — and  I  re- 
membered that  he  had  said  the  previous  evening 


"  Go  to  the  end  of  this  brick  wall,"  said  be, 
'•as  far  as  the  tobacconist's  which  you  see  close 
to  the  lamp  post:  go  through  the  town  gates : 
pass  through  the  opposite  street ;  turn  to  the  right 
on  getting  to  the  eud  of  it,  and  inquire  agaiu." 

Five  miuutes  afterwards  I  was  ringing  at  the 
door  of  the  hospital. 

As  1  had  uo  authority,  nor  any  real  claim,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  hospital.  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  at  least  half  an  hour,  before  I  was  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  clerk  who  had  charge  of  such 
matters. 

*"  But.  sir."  said  be.  when  I  had  explained  the 
motive  of  my  visit,  "the  Captain  of  whom  you 
speak  has  left  here  with  bis  sailors  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  since  :  you  must  have 
passed  him,  as  probably  he  has  taken  another 
road  to  his  vessel." 

"In  that  cane  I  will  return." 
"  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  be  too  late,"  said 
he, ;  "  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  Oh !  I  am  far  more  sorry  than  you,"  replied 
I,  ruuning  out. 
The  hospital  was  soon  left  far  in  my  rear.  I 
that  he  was  bound  for  Rourdenux.  I  add  reused  j  followed  the  same  road  I  had  taken,  so  as  to 
myself  to  one  of  the  Custom  House  officers,  who  »Vf>«d  any  mistake  in  reaching  the  docks  where 
was  walking  round  the  basin.  j  1  hoped  to  find  the  Captain  of  the  Chamois.  As 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  I,  "whether  nil  the:  I  was  passing  through  the  town  gate,  I  met  one 


vessels  which  are  bound  for  Bordeaux" — 
The  Custom  House  officer  did  not  allow  me  to 

finish  my  inquiry,  but  interrupting  me,  said, 
"They  have  all  sailed." 

-  aii  r 

"  Every  one !  Ah,  I  forget— there  is  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  hauled  out." 

"  Uo  you  know  the  Captain  ?"  I  asked. 
"No  :  I  do  not." 

"  Is  he  a  very  tall,  fine  looking  man." 

"  Who  wears  a  paletot,"  replied  he." 
Yes,"  said  I. 

"  Well :  he  has  not  yet  sailed."  said  the  officer. 

1  was  already  runuing  towards  the  vessel  which 
he  had  pointed  out,  and  which  was  lying  at  the 
other  end  of  the  basin,  when  he  called  me  back. 

"  Rut  where  are  you  going  ?"  cried  he. 

"  Where  you  told  me,"  said  I.  scarcely  turning 
my  head,  so  auxious  was  I  to  get  to  the  desired 
place. 

"  It  is  useless  going  now  :  you  will  not  find  tho 
Captain." 
♦•Why  not?" 

"  He  has  just  gone  to  the  Marine  Hospital  to 
remove  two  of  bis  sick  sailors." 
**  Are  you  quite  sure  ?" 

"  I  just  saw  him  pass  by,  with  his  first  mate 
and  fourof  his  crew,  who  were  carrying  stretch- 
ers to  remove  the  sick  man." 

I  will  go  immediately  to  the  hospital.  Where 
Uit!" 


of  the  company  wh  was  present  the  evening 
before  ;  the  young  man  who  sat  next  to  the  Cap- 
taiu  during  the  time  he  was  relating  the  adven- 
ture of  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  hear  thS  ter- 
mination. He  instantly  remembered  me,  and  we 
looked  at  each  other  with  that  strange  feeling  of 
i uterest,  which  those  feel  whom  a  sympathetie 
magnetism  draws  together.  1  at  once  addressed 
him : 

"  You  know  the  Captain,"  said  I. 
"Which  Captain,  sir  ?" 

"  He  who  last  night  related  to  us  nt  the  Gol- 
den Lion,  that  interesting  story  of  the  floating 
bottle." 

The  stranger  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and 
with  such  pity,  as  showed  me  that  be  imagined 
that  I  was  crazed. 

"1  know  him  slightly,"  said  he. 
What  a  misfortune— is  it  not,  sir,"  replied  I, 
"that  we  could  not  know  the  end  of  such  a 
touching  and  interesting  narrative — what  a  mis- 
fortuue  J" 

The  stranger  smiled  mysteriously,  and  in  a 
manner  which  I  could  not  comprehend ! 

"I  am  looking  for  him.— 1  am  looking  for 
blra."  I  repeated. 

»Who— the  Captain  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  hope  to  find  him,  if  he  has  not 
already  sailed." 

"  For  some  business  transaction,  I  presume." 

"No,"  1  said,  with  contempt;  "business  in- 
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deed" — for  to  my  horror  I  found  that  I  bad  fallen 
on  a  trader,  which  class  were  always  to  me  a 

bore. 

"Yon  will  excuse  me,  sir,  I  said,  abruptly  clo- 
sing the  conversation,  44  that  I  leave  you,  but  1 
am  obliged  to  have  some  conversation  with  this 
Captain  before  he  goes.  Adieu,  sir,  I  shall  see 
you  again." 

I  am  sure  that  my  new  acquaintance  took  me 
for  a  fool,  or  a  madman;  not  exactly  from  the  in- 
coherence of  my  conversation,  but  for  the  con- 
tinued change  in  my  tone  of  voice,  and  for  the 
movements  which  in  my  anxiety  I  continually 
made,  and  which  must  have  caused  him  to  think 
that  I  was  suffering  from  St.  Vitus'  Dance. 

I  soon  reached  the  quay,  and  on  looking  for 
the  brig,  found  she  was  gone!  She  was  no  lon- 
ger there!  But  on  again  searching  for  her,  I  per- 
ceived her  hauled  out  into  the  stream.  There !" 
thought  I,  44  there  is  an  end  of  the  story  which  I 
am  so  anxious  to  hear."  Her  sails  were  unfurled 
and  she  was  already  making  way.  Had  it  been 
summer,  at  least  twenty  row-boats  would  have 
been  at  my  disposal,  to  have  conveyed  me  on 
board,  but  in  winter  they  either  rot  in  the  docks, 
or  are  hauled  up  into  the  quays.  What  was  to 
bo  done?  How  could  I  act T  Nothing!  The 
wind  was  favorable,  and  the  brig  would  soon  be 
out  of  sight!  "  It  is  all  over,"  said  I;  "the  brig 
is  going  very  fast,  and  will  soon  be  lost  to  view; 
but  what  can  be  the  matter  ?"  Suddenly  the  sails 
are  aback,  and  the  course  of  the  Chamois  is  stop- 
pod  :  a  boat  is  let  down,  and  is  fast  moving  to 
the  shore : — what  can  have  happened  ?  1  ran 
down  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and  distinctly  re- 
cognized the  gigantic  Captain.  I  was  sure  be 
was  in  the  boat. 

No  words — no  language  can  express  the  happi- 
ness and  joy  which  I  felt  on  seeing  the  boat  cut- 
ting through  the  water ; — every  moment  brought 
me  nearer  the  realization  of  my  anxious  wishes. 
Never  did  Anthony  so  anxiously  look  for  the  ar- 
rival of  his  Cleopatra  on  the  borders  of  the  Cyd- 
nus,  as  I  impatiently  counted  the  minutes  which 
must  elapse  before  the  boat  could  reach  the  shore. 
At  length  she  touched  the  strand,  and  offering 
him  my  hand  to  assist  him  to  land,  I  said — 

44  Captain,  has  any  accident  happened  ?" 

*•  Yes,"  ho  said  ;  41  au  accident  which  had  it 
not  fortunatoly  been  discovered  in  time,  would 
have  led  to  very  serious  results.  Our  hydrogra- 
pher  bas  forgotten  to  send  us  back  our  nautical 
instruments,  aud  we  should  have  found  ourselves 
at  sea,  without  either  sextant  or  quadrant." 

Ah !"  I  replied,  44  that  would  have  been  a 
misfortune."  This  little  phrase  I  several  times 
repeated;  revolving  all  the  time  bow  I  could 
turn  the  conversation  to  tho  desired  point. 
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1  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Captain,  who  was 
now  on  the  way  to  the  hydrographer's. 

44  To  be  at  sea  without  the  necessary  instru- 
ments," recommenced  I.  44  is  no  doubt  a  very 
uufurtunate  thing,  but  to  lose  them  on  a  long 
voyage — on  such  a  voyage  in  fact,  as  that  you 
made  to  the  East  Indies— would  be  far  more  se- 
rious." 

44  To  the  East  Indies !  To  the  East  Indies !" 
repeated  the  Captain. 

44  Yes,  Captaiu  :  I  said  to  the  East  Indies." 

44  But  I  have  never  been  to  the  East  Indies." 

44  You  have  never  been  !"  replied  I. 

44 1  repeat  to  you — never!" 

44  But  surely  Batavia  is  in  India." 

44  Certainly  it  is :  but  what  does  that  prove  ?" 

44  If  you  have  beeu  to  Batavia,  of  course  you 
have  been  to  India." 

44  But  who  told  you  that  I  bad  ever  been  to 
Batavia  ?" 

44  You,  yourself.  Captain." 

44 1 !  Why  you  are  joking,"  and  the  Captain 
of  the  Chamois  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  pity, 
which  was  really  annoying. 

44  Excuse  me,  Captain,"  said  I ;  44  pardon  the 
liberty  I  am  about  to  take :  the  questions  I  shall 
ask  you  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  not  offend  you,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me." 

44 Speak," replied  the  Captain,  bluntly;  i4spcak 
and  I  will  reply  to  you  to  the  best  of  my  power." 

44  Well  tbeu  :  last  night  you  were  at  the  Gol- 
den Liou." 

44  Certainly  I  was." 

»•  That  then  is  understood." 

44  Certainly :  that  I  admit." 

I  breathed  more  freely. 

•4  You  were  relating,"  I  said,  44  an  episode  in 
your  voyage  to  Batavia." 

44  Batavia  again  !  Now,  do  believe  me  :  I 
swear  to  yon,  that  I  was  never  there  in  my  life." 

44  Very  well;  we  will  admit  that  you  never 
reached  there; — but  certainly  on  your  voyage 
there  you  picked  up  at  sea  a  sealed  bottle"— 

44 1 !" 

44  Which  you  subsequently  uncorked"— 
44 1 !" 

44  In  which  bottle  you  found  a  paper  written 
by  a  woman." 
4'  I !  I !" 

44  This  woman  was  named  Margaret  FlorotT: 
you  bad  a  friend,  an  atheist,  who  played  the 
flute"— 

44 1!  I!" 

44  The  infant  of  your  Captain  was  baptized 
that  afternoon  :  Can  it  be  that  I  dreamed  all 
this?    Can  I  be  mad  ?" 

41  You  are  neither  mad,"  replied  the  Captain, 
44  neither  have  you  been  dreaming,"  added  he, 
profoundly  astonished  that  I  should  have  taken 
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such  an  interest  io  an  affair,  the  discussion  of  |  The  Captain  of  the  Chamois  hastily  grasped 
which  had  already  taken  us  far  out  of  our  way  ;  I  my  hand,  which  he  cordially  shook,  and  entered 


"  I  assure  you,  it  was  not  I  who  related  to  you 
this  narrative." 

44  It  was  not  you !"  said  I,  with  increased  as- 
tonishment. 

"I  assure  you  upon  my  word  of  honor:  and  !sier.    I  had  come  to  purchase  a  cravat,  and  I 


the  store  of  the  hydrographer.  Mntinari. 

I  lost  no  time  in  finding  out  the  store  of  the 
silk  merchant  in  the  Place  Verte. 

Here  an  introduction  could  not  have  been 


the  proof  of  my  assertion  is,  that  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  give  you  the  end  of  this  interesting 
story,  which  was  so  suddeuly  cut  short  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  gas." 

44  It  was  really  not  you !    Then  who  was  it  ?" 

44  It  was  a  Dutch  Captain,  who  was  formerly 
commander  of  the  garrison  at  Batavia." 

44  That  young  man  who  sat  next  to  yon,  with 
the  bright  blue  eyes  and  the  long  moustaches?" 


was  shown  a  pile  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred. 

44  Where  is  the  proprietor  of  this  establish- 
ment ?"  at  length  I  demanded  of  the  assistants. 

44  Here  I  am,  sir — what  silks  do  you  want,  and 
of  what  quality  ?" 

44  You  dined  last  evening  at  the  Golden  Lion ; 
did  you  not  ?" 

44  Yes,  sir !    Is  it  Lyons  silk  you  wish,  sir— I 
have  some  of  first  rate  quality." 
Precisely,"  said  the  Captain  of  the  Chamois.     44  You  are  the  friend  of  the  Dutch  Captain, 
44  What  a  misfortune:  why  I  met  him  just  now  !  who  also  dined  there;  are  you  not?"  I  i 
as  I  was  coming  through  the  town  gate  from  the  jtiently  exclaimed. 


hospital"— 

44  What  a  fine  hospital  it  is,"  interrupted  he ; 
44  is  it  not  ?" 

44  Oh.  Captain,  do  not  talk  of  the  hospital  uow ; 
we  will  talk  of  it  another  time.  It  was  really 
be  then  ?" 

44  Certainly,"  said  the  Captain,  quite  amused 
at  my  earnest  tone. 

44  Oh  !  what  a  misery,"  continued  1 :  44 1  now 
understand  the  whole  affair ;— the  smoke  in  which 
you  were  all  enveloped,  caused  me  to  imagine 
that  it  was  you  who  was  relating  your  adven- 
tures :  you  are  Captain,  and  be  is  Captain,  of 


Lyons  silks  are  lower  in  price  lately,"  res- 
ponded he.  « 

44  Yes,  sir — that  is  all  very  well — but  I  want  to 
know  about  this  Dutch  Captain." 

44  His  father  was  a  friend  of  mine  :  his  name 
was  Van  Ostal,  and  bo  is  also  a  dealer  iu  silks." 
44  A  Captain  in  the  Dutch  army,  sir  ?" 
44  A  dealer  in  silks,  I  said,  sir." 
44  The  son  ?"  asked  I. 
44  W  ho  is  speaking  of  the  son  ?    I  am  not." 
4>  I  am,  though,  sir— and  I  am  speaking  of  no- 
body else." 

When  you  interrupted  me,  I  was  telling  you 


which  I  was  ignorant;  and  as  the  narrator  was  :  that  tho  prico  of  Lyous  silks  had  fallen,  but  that 
always  addressed  as  Captain,  of  course  I  sunui- ■  St.  Etieuuc  silks  were  rising." 
sed  that  it  was  you.    I  of  course  thought  that  j    44 1  will  take  six  of  these  cravats — but  tell  me 
the  party  must  be  a  Sea-Captain,  and  therefore  j  about  the  son." 


I  thought  that  you  were  the  hero  in  the  story  of 
the  bottle  and  iu  the  history  of  Margaret  Floreff: 
fatal  error !" 

44  Oh  !  there  is  no  harm  done,"  murmured  the 
Captain — 44  there  is  no  harm  done.  I  must  now 
leave  you,  as  we  have  reached  tho  shop  of  my 
hydrographer,  and  my  sailors  and  my  vessel  are 
waiting  for  me.  If  you  have  any  business  at 
Bordeaux,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service  to 
you." 

Tho  Captain  was  entering  the  storo  of  Mon- 
sieur Molinari,  the  bydrographcr. 

,4One  word  more.  Captain,"  cried  I. 

44  Make  haste  then,  I  beg  of  you." 

44  Do  you  kuow  this  Dutch  Captain  ?" 

41  No,  I  do  uot ;  but  one  of  my  friends,  a  silk 
merchant,  who  lives  in  the  Place  Verte,  is,  I  am 
sure,  acquainted  with  him,  since  it  was  ho  who 
introduced  us  to  each  other,  aud  who  yesterday 
invited  us  to  dine  with  him." 

44  Toll  me  the  name  of  this  silk  merchant.  Cap- 
tain, and  the  number  of  his  house." 

44  Hero  it  is— hero  is  his  card  with  his  address." 


Very  well ;  his  name  is  like  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, Van  Ostal." 

44  Does  bo  live  in  Autwcrp?" 
44  No,  sir;  he  does  uot  live  in  Antwerp — but  in 
Rotterdam." 

44  But  I  met  him  this  morning  near  the  docks, 
not  an  hour  since." 

44  He  was  going  down  to  tho  steamboat,  which 
sails  every  morning  for  Rotterdam." 

4'  Is  ho  gone  then  ?— and  to  Rotterdam  ?" 
The  only  reply  I  received  was — 44  Does  Mon- 
sieur take  these  six  cravats  ?" 

44 1  will  take  a  dozen,  but  tell  mo" — 
44  Wo  also  keep  English  flanuels:  will  Mon- 
sieur examiue  our  flannels  ?" 

44  Oblige  me,  sir,  by  replying  to  me.    Did  you 
not  hear  the  interesting  tale  which  Mr.  Van  Os- 
tal was  relating  to  us  last  night,  with  the  same 
interest  that  I  felt  ?" 
44  What  tale  ?" 

44  About  the  bottle  which  was  picked  up  in  tho 
open  sea,  when  crossing  the  Line." 
"What  Line,  sir?" 
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"The  Equinoctial  Line— the  paper  that  was 
in  the  bottle— the  woman  Margaret  Flo- 
reff,  who  died  at  sea  in  such  a  melancholy  man- 
ner— you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  imperturbable  tra- 
der,   we  do  not  keep  those  things  in  stock,  but 
if  Monsieur  wishes  to  see  our  flannels,  I  am  sure 
they  will  please  him." 
Always  those  flannels ! 

Yet  on  the  Place  Verte  stands  the  statue  of 
Rubens. 

I  found  that  I  had  spent  100  francs  in  cravats, 
which  to  me  were  useless;  but  I  bad  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  Dutch  officer's  name 
was  Van  Ostal,  and  that  he  lived  at  Rotterdam. 

On  the  following  morning  at  half-past  six 
o'clock,  I  embarked  on  board  the  splendid  steam- 
er Prince  of  Orange,  which  plies  between  Aut- 
wcrp  and  Rotterdam. 


CHAPTEa  THE  TFIIRD. 

When  I  had  landed  at  Rotterdam,  I  had  scarce- 
ly pronounced  the  name  of  Van  Ostal,  before 
twenty  people  pointed  out  to  me  bis  house,  which 
was  situated  at  the  corner  of  a  street  formed  by 
two  canals,  and  was  placed  iu  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful gardens,  which  the  Dutch  alone  are  capable 
of  laying  out.  Unfortunately  it  was  autumn, 
vbich  in  Holland  means  winter,  and  I  had  not 
therefore  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  garden  in  its 
beauty,  as  I  passed  through  to  pay  my  respects 
to  its  master.  As  I  was  entering  Mr.  Van  Ostal 
ivas  giving  directions  to  bis  servants,  as  to  the 
degree  of  heat  he  wished  kept  up  in  the  green 
bouse  which  surrounded  ever)-  side  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. On  the  right  or  on  the  left— before  or 
behind — the  eye  was  dazzled  and  bewildered  by 
the  richest  and  rarest  plauts — tropical  fruit*  and 
flowers  hung  down  from  the  roof  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  roses  and  japonicas  strove  for  mas- 
tery. On  all  sides  the  trees  of  Polynesia,  of 
Asia,  and  of  the  Spice  Islands,  were  displayed 
in  profusion,  and  the  stranger  could  have  imag- 
ined himself  under  the  burning  skies  of  the  trop- 
ics, instead  of  being  in  the  most  damp  and  hu- 
mid climate  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Van  Ostal,  with  the  natural  frankness  of 
bis  nation,  and  with  that  cordiality  which  char- 
acterizes it,  advanced  to  meet  me  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  me,  and  greeted  me  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

If  I  had  only  known  that  you  had  intended 
to  visit  Holland."  said  he.  "  how  happy  I  should 
have  beon  to  offer  you  that  hospitality  of  which 
I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you  have  availed  yourself 
of  your  own  accord." 


I  thanked  him  for  his  gracious  reception,  and 
at  once  informed  him  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
trespass  on  his  kindness  more  than  ouce,  and  that 
even  the  visit  which  I  was  now  paying  him  was 
one  of  an  interested  nature. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  he,  "  let  me  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  which  chance  has  offered  me, 
and  beg  of  you  to  breakfast  with  me  and  my 
family." 

I  accepted  the  kind  invitation,  and  Monsieur 
Van  Ostal  to  coofirm  it,  poured  me  out  a  largo 
glass  of  curacoa,  which  liquor  it  is  customary  in 
Holland  to  drink  before  breakfast;  as  when  I 
am  travelling  I  always  "do  as  Rome  does,"  I 
allowed  him  again  to  fill  my  glass,  and  lighted 
a  magnificent  cigar,  which  he  presented  me  from 
a  choice  brand.  As  soon  as  our  cigars  were 
lighted,  Mr.  Van  Ostal  said, 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  now  quite  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

1  then  explained  to  him  the  exact  reason  I  had 
for  coming  to  Rotterdam,  and  the  great  anxiety 
I  bad  to  hear  the  completion  of  bis  tale. 

"  You  will  remember."  said  I,  "  that  you  left 
off  just  at  that  point  where,  standing  alone,  and 
without  any  witnesses,  you  raised  the  slip  of 
paper  to  your  lips,  aud  murmured — Margaret 
Floreff." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Monsieur  Van  Ostal,  "  I 
remember :  and  we  will  now  resume  the  thread  of 
the  narrative." 

"  Up  to  the  hour,"  said  he,  "in  which  I  was 
left  alone  on  the  deck  of  the  Galatea,  no  occur- 
rence had  happened  to  disturb  the  calm  tranquil- 
lity of  the  night:  although  the  vessel  glided  with 
much  rapidity  through  the  water,  the  motion  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  For  me  the  delights  of  that 
evening  were  extreme,  and  I  was  happy  in  fan- 
cying to  myself  the  figure,  the  age,  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  charming  aud  gracious  Margaret 
Floreff.  I  pictured  to  myself  that  she  was  charm- 
ing and  gracious,  because  I  wanted  her  to  be  eo. 
I  almost  imagined  that  I  had  known  her.  From 
pityiug  her  fate  I  soon  felt  that  I  could  love  her! 
By  tho  light  of  the  lamps  hauging  on  the  poop, 
I  again  examined  tho  writing  on  the  paper.  It 
was  evident  that  only  the  baud  of  a  young  and 
delicate  woman  could  have  traced  those  lines,  so 
elegant  was  tho  character  of  them,  and  so  refined 
their  formation.  *  This  writing'  said  1,  to  my- 
self, still  nursing  my  chimera,  4  is  not  of  the  last 
century — it  is  recent ;  and  this  paper,  made  iu 
Europe,  is  a  proof  of  it.  As  if  paper  of  this 
quality  has  been  so  long  made  ?  I  am  sure  that 
some  daughter  of  England,  or  of  France,  must 
have  writteu  it.'  My  frenzy  increased,  aud  I 
soon  found  myself  muttering,  '  Oh,  Margaret — 
Margaret — were  you  still  alive  how  1  could  love 
you.'   I  even  looked  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
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to  nee  if  by  the  light  of  the  moon  I  could  discover 
in  the  dark  abyss  of  waters,  the  body  of  Marga- 
ret Floreff. 

It  was  while  watching  the  sea,  that  I  perceived 
it  suddenly  breakiug  into  waves,  as  if  some  vol- 
cano had  burst  forth,  and  was  eudeavoring  to  hurl 
the  waters  to  the  sky.  The  heavens  were  sud- 
denly overcast,  and  the  moon  as  completely  ob- 
scured as  if  there  bad  been  an  eclipse.  The 
stars  shone  out  for  one  moment  with  increased 
brilliancy,  shedding  forth  a  blood  red  tint,  and 
then  instantly  disappeared.  The  sea  became 
dark  and  nearly  black,  and  the  heavens  assumed 
the  same  color,  the  sails  flapped  listlessly  against 
the  masts,  a  sign  that  the  wind  had  quite  gone 
down— in  fact  the  wind  had  so  suddenly  fallen 
that  it  appeared  ns  if  there  was  no  air  left  to 
breathe.  The  atmosphere  was  suffocating  aud 
overpoweringly  hot.  A  Malayan  sailor  who  was 
passing  me  on  his  way  to  the  cabin  to  call  the 
captain,  said  to  me.  or  more  properly  said  to  him- 
self—" How  terrible  is  this  monsoon."  He 
wished  by  that  to  eiplain  that  a  tempest  was  at 
hand,  in  fact  one  of  those  tempests,  which  occur 
so  often  during  the  monsoon. 

You  are  aware  that  the  monsoon  is  the  name 
which  is  given  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds, 
which  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas,  always 
blow  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year. 

A  second  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  sailor,  when  a  tornado  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent winds,  blowing  from  as  many  quarters  of 
the  compass,  struck  the  Galatea. 

Every  one  rushed  upon  deck.  The  first  blast 
of  the  tempest  swept  ofT  one  half  of  our  sails; 
the  remaining  half  which  no  human  efforts  could 
reef,  were  the  cause  of  the  vessel  nearly  founder- 
ing. Tossed  about  by  the  fury  of  the  wiuds, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  toweriug  waves,  the 
deck  was  nearly  under  water.  Ten  of  the  crew 
were  washed  overboard,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
recovered ;  not  even  their  cries  were  heard  so 
fearful  was  the  howling  of  the  tempest.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  sailors,  clinging  to  the 
ropes,  impatiently  waited  the  orders  of  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"Down  with  the  mizen  mast!"  he  at  length 
cried  ;  "  lose  no  time,— quick,  bring  the  axes  and 
the  saws — clear  it  away." 

If  you  are  a  sailor  I  need  not  tell  you.  that  this 
means  of  saviug  a  vessel,  is  resorted  to  only  in 
desperate  cases,  and  oftenost  when  a  vessel  is 
water  logged,  or  being  on  her  beam  ends  requires 
righting.  The  sacrifico  of  the  mast  produced  no 
good  effect — the  vessel  stillcontinued  unmanage- 
able. 

"  We  are  fast  sinking — there  is  no  hope,"  cried 
a  sailor  who  had  just  discovered  a  large  leak. 


the  pumps  and  down  with  the  main  mast." 

The  pumps  were  soon  in  motion,  and  the  main 
mast  cut  away,  but  this  latter  operation  instead 
of  contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  only 
rendered  toe  situation  of  affairs  mom-  critical.  It 
was  impossible  to  clear  away  the  mast  from  the 
wreck,  and  as  it  had  fallen  over  the  side,  and 
was  detained  by  the  numerous  ropes,  the  work- 
ing of  the  vessel  was  terrible.  The  leak  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  pumps  were  useless,  for  where 
one  pailful  of  water  w  as  pumped  out,  at  least 
twenty  found  their  way  in.  On  a  sudden,  by 
one  of  those  capricious  changes  which  occor 
only  during  the  time  of  the  monsoon,  the  dark 
black  cloud  which  concealed  the  moon  like  a 
velvet  mask,  passed  off,  and  revealed  our  posi- 
tion in  all  its  terrible  reality.  At  the  same  in- 
stant a  heavy  storm  of  hail  fell,  nearly  blinding 
us.  The  vessel  continued  rapidly  to  siok,  and 
despair  was  imprinted  on  every  face.  Never 
have  I  witnessed  a  scene  so  horrible.  Every  one 
was  driven  by  the  advancing  waters  to  the  poop, 
the  only  part  of  the  vessel  which  was  not  yet 
covered  by  the  sea,  then  began  those  awful 
scenes  of  anguish  and  despair  which  a  shipwreck 
discloses.  The  wife  of  the  Captain  holding  her 
iufant  child  in  ber  arms,  ran  out  balf-dresaed,  to 
place  herself  under  the  protection  of  her  husband, 
who,  alas!  was  unable  to  protect  any  one.  He 
gently  took  ber  by  the  hand,  and  placed  ber  at 
his  feet,  so  that  the  wind  should  have  less  pow  er 
over  her.  and  with  renewed  zeal  gave  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  ship  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
crew,  of  whom  he  was  at  once  the  protector  and 
the  father. 

"Overboard  with  every  thing  moveable,  and 
lighten  the  vessel  as  much  as  possible,"  cried  be, 
"out  with  the  boats;  lose  no  time." 

"  We  are  lost."  said  I,  "  lost  without  hope." 

The  water  was  already  up  to  the  poop  and  the 
chaplain  was  reading  aloud  the  service  for  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  concluding  with  the  beautiful 
words  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

At  this  terrible  moment  I  had  but  one  thought — 
one  idea,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  able 
to  carry  it  out.  Spite  of  the  rapid  sinking  of 
the  vessel  I  had  penetrated  into  my  cabin.  I 
siezed  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  my  pencil  wrote 
a  few  lines,  and  rolling  it  around  the  slip  on 
which  Margaret  Floreff  had  traced  her  last 
wishes  and  desires,  I  slipped  the  roll,  together 
with  bank  notes  for  £1000 sterling,  into  the  glass 
bottle,  which  I  securely  corked,  and  then  sealed 
up  with  all  the  care  and  precaution  that  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment  would  permit  me. 

And  what  had  I  written  on  this  paper? 

My  words  were  "  I,  Louis  Van  Ostal,  who  am 
now  about  to  perish  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 


"  Man  the  pumps,"  roared  the  Captain,  "  man '  leagues  distant  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  hereby 
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give  the  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  enclosed 
in  this  bottle  to  him  or  to  those,  who  after  having 
found  it  shall  cause  prayers  to  be  said  for  me 
and  Tor  my  well-beloved  unknown  Margaret 
Floreff,  and  who  will  erect  one  common  monu- 
ment to  our  memory." 

I  was  in  the  act  of  committing  this  bottle  to 
the  deep,  when  the  vessel  spared  me  the  trouble; 
it  disappeared  euddeuly  under  my  feet,  and  sunk 
like  a  stone.  I  instantly  found  myself  struggling 
with  the  waves,  and  surrounded  with  the  thousand 
fragments  of  our  late  home.  Before  me  was 
the  long  boat  filled  with  the  sailors  and  the  pas- 
sengers, using  their  utmost  efforts  to  get  clear  of 
the  wreck,  and  a  little  further  to  the  right  was  n 
small  boat  in  which  I  could  distinguish  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  wife.  Surrounding  them  were  to 
be  seen  struggling  with  the  waves,  men  and 
women,  dogs  and  sheep,  mixed  up  with  trunks, 
boxes  and  the  broken  masts.  Half-drowned  by 
the  large  quantities  of  water  I  had  swallowed, 
and  weighed  down  by  my  clothes  which  were 
thoroughly  soaked,  I  found  myself,  I  do  not 
know  bow,  clinging  to  a  large  piece  of  timber 
which  was  floating  near  me— I  endeavored  to 
strengthen  my  hold,  but  my  band  slipped — I 
tried  again,  but  my  strength  was  fast  failing  roe, 
and  I  should  to  a  certainty  have  been  drowned, 
when  a  powerful  band  grasped  me  by  the  neck, 
and  dragged  me  on  to  the  plank.  I  looked  up — 
it  was  Buxton. 

At  length  daylight  appeared,  and  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  tempest 
disappeared.  It  is  almost  always  so.  The 
more  violent  the  storm,  the  shorter  is  its  dura- 
tion. These  tempests  appear  to  have  exhausted 
their  fury,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  takiug 
human  life,  merely  to  show  by  the  perfect  calm 
which  succeeds  them,  the  great  contrasts  there 
are  in  nature. 

The  sun  rose  in  all  its  grandeur  and  illumined 
far  and  wide  the  Indian  Ocean.  -  Buxton  and  I 
were  both  seated  on  the  large  piece  of  timber,  on 
which  we  had  so  miraculously  found  safety.  It 
was  some  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  in 
width,  with  a  proportionate  thickness,  and  was 
intended  to  have  been  used  in  the  repair  of  the 
Galatea's  keel,  on  her  arrival  at  Batavia. 

*•  Well,"  said  Buxton,  crossing  his  feet  in  the 
oriental  manner,  and  moving  his  head  like  a  Chi- 
nese Mandarin,  44  where  is  now  your  poesy  ?" 

44  What  do  you  meau  ?"  replied  I. 

"Thy  poesy;  let  us  see  whether  your  faith 
and  romance  will  relieve  us  from  our  present  po- 
sition. Look  at  the  scorching  buu  !  in  a  few 
hours  we  shall  be  sun  struck,  or  our  very  skin 
burnt  off  us — look  at  the  sea — never  in  all  our 
passages  has  it  been  more  calm  and  beautiful 
than  it  is  at  this  moment,  yet  it  is  very  probable 


that  it  will  shortly  be  our  grave,  for  we  have 
neither  provisions  nor  water  to  resist  hunger  and 
thirst.  I  therefore  maintain  that  thy  poesy,  is  a 
weakness  of  intellect,  a  mere  imbecility." 

44  Buxton!  Buxton!"  replied  I.  44  of  your  opin- 
ions on  my  poesy  as  you  call  it,  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  but  to  express  yourself  in  this  manner  of 
the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world,  of  Him  whose 
pity  we  were  never  before  so  much  iu  want  of, 
is  scandalous." 

44  Invoke  His  pity  then,  my  friend,  do  so.  But 
reflect — here  is  a  poor  little  iufant  but  just  horn — 
innoceut  and  inoffensive— be  is  doomed  to  die, 
yet  I,  an  Atheist,  a  really  wicked  man,  am  suf- 
fered to  live." 

44  Doubtless  He  has  His  reasons." 

44  With  such  reasoning,"  replied  he,  44  every 
thing  can  be  justified;  tbe  plague— hunger— and 
shipwrecks." 

44  Wait  tranquilly  my  friend,  aud  above  all  do 
not  blaspheme." 

44  What  are  we  to  wait  for  ?  Do  you  think 
that  the  land  will  come  any  nearer  to  us  by 
waiting  here,  or  that  roast  beef,  beer  and  rum, 
will  drop  from  the  clouds  ?  Look  around  you, 
as  far  as  tho  eye  will  reach.  What  do  you  see? 
solitude — we  are  alone  and  helpless.  To  night 
we  shall  be  dying  of  thirst,  to-morrow  of  hunger, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  at  latest  in  three  or 
four  days  either  you  will  straugle  me,  or  I  shall 
kill  you,  for  food." 

44  Buxton,"  said  I,  44  in  tbe  name  of  Heaven 


cease.'* 

44  The  night  was  fast  approaching  and  the  per- 
fect calm  of  the  sea  continuing,  we  had  hardly 
moved  from  where  we  were  in  the  morning.  On 
the  following  day,  a  slight  wind  ruffled  the  sur- 
face of  tbe  ocean,  hut  no  sail  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  horizon. 

44  By  the  bye,"  said  Buxton,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  44  what  have  you  done  with  the  bottle, 
and  with  your  pretty  romauce  of  Margaret  Flo- 
reff ?" 

Spite  of  my  painful  sufferings  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  I  succinctly  .related  to  Buxton  the 
facts,  that  at  tho  moment  of  the  shiptvrcck,  I  had 
thrown  the  bottle  iuto  the  sea,  after  having  placed 
in  it  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  iu  bank  notes, 
with  an  injunction  to  the  finder  to  ha\e  prayers 
said  for  Margaret  and  myself,  and  to  erect  us  a 
monument. 

Although  the  faco  of  Buxton  was  livid  from 
the  terrible  thirst  under  which  he  suffered,  he 
burst  out  with  a  laugh,  which  when  I  bad  related 
the  facts  to  him,  appeared  as  if  it  would  never 
have  ceased. 

44  Very  well,"  he  at  length  said,  44  some  fish  will 
swallow  your  hottle,  and  will  make  of  bis  iuside 
a  tomb  for  you,  an  I  for  your  well  beloved.  How- 
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ever  yon  have  this  chance,  a  whale  may  poss  '  y 
swallow  the  fish  in  its  turn,  and  the  whale  may 
one  of  these  days  ho  cast  on  the  coasts  of  Hol- 
land or  of  Kngland:  the  whale  is  cut  up — is 
opened,  and" — 

"  Buxton  .'  Buxton  !"  cried  I,  interrupting  him. 
"  you  will  no  more  succeed  in  eradicating  my  love 
for  my  ideal  Margaret,  than  you  will  in  destroy- 
ing my  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  Floreff  shall 
be  the  last  words  which  shall  pass  my  lips  before 
I  die,  and  I  already  feel  that  the  time  will  not  bo 
distant." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Buxton,  fraternally  pressing 
me  to  him.  for  he  had  an  excellent  heart,  and 
was  the  best,  the  most  devoted  of  friends :  "  Non- 
sense, I  will  not  annoy  you.  believe  all  and  overy 
thing  you  wish— I  will  no  more  contradict  you— 
1  will  even  agree  with  you  if  you  wish  it." 

Ho  clasped  my  baud,  and  the  next  moruing 
was  still  holding  it. 

Towards  five  o'clock  of  that  evening  I  felt 
myself  dying— my  eyes  were  closing — my  heart 
was  growing  cold. 

What  enchantment  had  suddenly  recalled  mo 
to  life  ?  was  I  already  dead,  or  was  I  still  living? 
Harmonious  Bounds  enthralled  my  soul,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  were  calling  me  to  heaven.  I 
opened  my  languishing  eyes,  and  perceived  Bux- 
ton, who  a  little  less  dying  than  myself,  was 
playing  on  that  charming  flute  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  which  he  had  saved, iu some 
way,  from  the  wreck.  I  was  so  touched  with  this 
sentiment  of  goodness  for  roe,  that  I  forgave  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  all  bin  blasphemies, 
for  it  was  for  me.  that  with  his  last  breath,  he 
was  with  his  beautiful  instrument,  attaching  us  to 
life.  Still  the  enchantment  was  so  perfect,  and 
my  feelings  were  so  touched,  that  I  felt  as  if  pass- 
ing to  the  other  world. 

"  My  frieud,  my  brother  in  affliction,"  be  sud- 
denly cried,  lifting  me  from  the  plank  and  raising 
my  head,  ••look!  look  before  you!" 

"A  ship,"  *aid  I. 

**  A  sail,"  answered  he.  "  it  is  !*' 

*'  A  ship,"  repeated  I,  "we  arc  saved." 

"  It  is  a  ship,"  added  he,  but  my  God,  is  it 
uot  on  fire  ?" 

»•  1c  appears  to  me  so,"  was  my  reply. 

"  But  do  you  not  perceive."  said  he,  "how  the 
wind  is  rising  behind  us,  and  how  rapidly  we  are 
now  approaching  tho  vessel.  Courage,  thero  is 
every  hope  that  we  shall  now  be  saved.  Strange 
and  mysterious  vessel,  she  has  no  sails — not  one." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  she  is  a  steam  vessel— I 
had  at  first  thought  so ;  hut  no — oh  !  unless  we 
reach  her  very  soon,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  hold 
out." 

"  Courage  !  courage  !"  cried  Buxton,  "do  not 
despair !" 


I  am  ignorant  how  much  time  elapsed  between 
the  moment  when  I'uxton  uttered  tbes  words, 
and  the  time  when  I  recovered  from  the  fainting 
fit  into  which  I  had  again  fallen,  but  on  opening 
my  eyes,  we  were  fast  nearing  a  bark — one  of 
those  strange  craft  which,  on  my  previous  voya- 
ges to  the  Maldive  Islands,  I  bad  so  frequently 
seen.  She  was  not  on  fire,  as  we  had  imagined, 
but  in  the  centre,  on  a  sort  of  altar,  was  a  pyra- 
mid of  aloes  and  sandal  wood,  burning  as  gently 
and  as  regularly  as  if  some  one  was  feeding  the 
flame.  This  bark  was  of  great  height  but  to- 
wards the  middle  gradually  sloped  down,  until 
there  were  barely  three  feet  of  distance  from  the 
water.  Buxton  easily  jumped  in,  and  kept  eur 
plank  alongside  until  he  had  time  to  assist  me  in, 
for  I  was  very  weak  and  feeble. 

This  bark,  which  I  at  once  recognized,  from 
its  extreme  length,  and  from  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  built,  and  from  being  without  sails 
and  without  a  crew,  waa  one  of  those  which  the 
superstitious  inhabitants  of  those  coasts,  half 
heathens  and  half  Mahomedans,  are  accustomed 
to  launch  on  the  ocean  when  they  wish  to  propi- 
tiate the  God  of  Tempests.  After  having  loaded 
it  with  perfumes  and  with  aromatics,  which  they 
set  fire  to,  and  with  provisions,  destined  for  tbe 
invisiblo  priests  of  this  unknown  but  powerful 
God,  they  abandon  it  to  the  terrible  vengeance  of 
the  monsoon.  The  storm  in  which  we  had  been 
wrecked,  was  no  doubt  the  reason  of  this  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  of  the  Maldivians,  who  could 
never  have  imagined  that  we  should  profit  by 
their  piety.  The  bark  was  well  filled  with 
fresh  water,  cocoa-nut  milk  iu  jars,  fruits,  and 
meat  dried  in  the  sun. 

We  were  restored  to  life — restored  as  if  by  a 
miracle.  When  our  strength  wns  a  little  recruit- 
ed, we  availed  ourselves  to  invigorate  our  shat- 
tered frames  of  all  the  delicacies  with  which  the 
vessel  was  so  well  provided.  Were  we  far  from, 
or  were  we  near,  the  Island  of  Ceylon  ?  Too 
question  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  us  to  solve, 
deprived  as  we  were  of  every  nautical  instru- 
ment. However,  it  was  not  then  a  question  of 
much  importance  to  us,  as  we  bad  abundance 
to  eat  and  drink. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  Buxton,  "  if  there  were  not 
some  people  who  believed  in  a  God,  should  we  be 
to-day  on  board  this  ship?  should  we  have  this 
food  ?  should  we  be  saved  ?" 

"  Do  not  speak  that  to  me,"  replied  he;  "let 
us  sleep." 

The  following  morning,  at  day  break,  when 
we  arose  from  our  slumbers,  a  thousand  vessels, 
and  that  without  exaggerating  the  number,  were 
surrounding  our  bark,  which  they  saluted  with 
the  greatest  respect,  as  being  sacred.  We  were 
n  view  of  Col  umbo,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of 
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Ceylon,  where  we  were  being  towed  in  triumph 
for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  sailors  how 
providentially  we  bad  been  saved,  they  regarded 
us  as  being  uuder  tbe  protection  of  the  God  of 
Tempests,  and  those  whom  the  Gods  protect  are 
indeed  blessed. 

Monsieur  Louis  Van  Ostal  was  proceeding 
with  his  narrative,  when  a  young  lady  entered, 
but  suddenly  stopped  on  tho  threshold. 

"  Ah !  excuso  me,"  said  she,  44  1  was  not  aware 
that  Monsieur" — 

44  Monsieur  is  our  guest,  and  consequently  our 
friend,"  replied  Monsieur  Van  Ostal,  introducing 
me  to  bis  wife. 

44  My  wife  has  come  to  inform  us  that  break- 
fast is  ready ;  let  us  descend  :"  and  seeing  my  in- 
decision, he  took  my  arm  and  smiled,  for  I  had 
remained  in  my  place,  regarding  Mrs.  Van  Ostal 
with  a  curiosity,  an  attention,  and  an  interest, 
which  could  uot  have  escaped  them,  44  Let  us  to 
breakfast,"  again  repeated  he. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SIWARD. 

Siward,  the  conqueror  of  Macbeth,  when  he  found  death 
approaching  ordered  himself  to  be  clothed  incomplete 
armor,  and  sitting  erect  on  a  couch  with  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  said,  "  In  this  posture,  the  only  one  worthy  of  a 
warrior,  I  will  meet  the  tyrant.  If  I  cannot  conquer,  I 
can  at  least  face  the  combat."— RuucW*  Europe. 

The  hero  oft  had  met  tho  foe. 
Upon  the  bloody  field, 
Oft  on  tho  bottle  plain,  his  breast 
Had  been  his  country's  shield. 

Hi*  banner  wared  above  the  host, 
"Which  smote  fierce  Macbeth  down. 
Who  slew  his  kingly  guest  in  sleep, 
That  he  might  wear  his  crown. 

Ho  had  been  first  to  press  his  way, 
Where  darts  flew  thick  and  fust, 
The  first  to  lead  to  victory, 
When  forced  to  fly,  tho  last. 

For  oh!  be  loved  the  battle's  din, 
More  than  the  mirthful  song, 
War's  stem  delights,  more  than  the  joys 
Found  in  the  festal  throng. 

Though  age  had  chilled  hi*  fiery  blood, 
And  blanched  his  raven  hair, 
Unstrung  the  vigor  of  his  arm; 
The  spirit  still  wa*  there. 

That  spirit  which  had  never  known 
Fear,  in  the  battle  field, 
When  death  was  nigh,  was  fearless  still, 
A  nd  could  not  brook  to  yield. 

But  rising  on  his  couch  of  pain, 
He  bade  his  page  to  bear 
His  corslet,  and  his  gleaming  helm, 
His  pennou  and  his  spear. 


"Clothe  roe,"  be  cried,  "in  bunmhed  stool, 
And  gird  upon  my  side 
My  falchion,  which  has  often  turned 
The  battle's  bloody  tide. 

"  Oh  place  my  well  tried  spear  in  rest, 
And  raise  my  battle  cry. 
Advance  my  pennon  thut  I  may 
Seem  iu  tin;  strife  to  die. 

44  Thus,  would  I  meet  the  tyrant  Death* 
Not  as  the  timid  slave ; 
But  with  u  culm,  unshrinking  eye, 
As  best  becomes  the  brave. 

44 1  must  be  vanquished  in  this  field, 
The  last  to  which  1  go  ; 
But  spear  in  hand,  I  would  await, 
The  combg  of  the  foe. 

44  Thus  ever  was  I  wont  to  stand  ; 
And  now,  I  will  not  fly 
But  boldly  meet  thee,  mighty  death, 
And  in  my  armor  die." 

The  page  raised  up  his  dying  chief, 
Put  on  his  warlike  vest, 
Flung  out  his  pennou  to  the  breeze, 
And  laid  bis  spear  in  rest. 

Then  flashed  the  dying  chieftain's  eye, 
And  with  his  failing  breath. 
He  strove  to  raise  his  battle  ehout, 
And  yielded  but  to  death. 

Asm. 


GOETHE'S  WILHELM  MEISTER.. 

It  is  not  of  course  our  intention  in  this  uo- 
tice  of  Minister's  Travels  and  Apprenticeship, 
either  to  open  up  the  much-disputed  question  of 
Goethe's  true  literary  position  and  merits,  or  to 
attempt  a  solution  of  bis  hitherto  inoxplicable  mys- 
tery of  religion  and  morals  as  developed  in  the 
book  which  lies  before  us.  The  ouo  has  been 
debated  both  in  Europe  and  America  with  learn- 
ing, zeal  and  enthusiasm,  with  the  reverence  of 
disciples  and  the  indifference  of  sc  or  tiers,  but  with- 
out producing  conviction  or  effecting  auy  general 
result  so  far  as  the  public  mind  is  concerned. 
As  to  the  second,  even  the  boundless  faith  and 
devotion  of  Mr.  Carlyle  take  refuge  in  words- 
like  these — 44  for  us,  at  all  events,  it  seemed  uu- 
advisablc  to  meddle  with  it  further  at  present."! 
But  some  outliue  of  a  work,  so  much  studied  and 
read  as  Meister,  which  to  some  has  been,  aud  to 
others  is  still,  a  species  of  Pautheistical  Bible,  a 

*  WlLIIELM  MciSTKR's  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAV- 
ELS. From  the  Grr„inn  of  Goethe.  A  new  Edition, 
iieritrd.  Two  Volumes.  Boston.  Ticknor,  Reed  & 
Fields.  1851. 

t  J'refacc  to  Jud  Edition,  1839. 
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guide  book  of  social  relations  nod  duties,  a  trea- 
tise on  man's  self-education  and  discipline,  will 
uot  perhaps  be  unacceptable.  Before  giving  this, 
however,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  recal  so  much 
of  the  author's  history  as  will  serve  to  show  "  the 
stand-point,"  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  his 
own)  from  which  it  was  written. 

That  Goethe  tvas  born  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mayne  in  1749-that  ho  died  in  Weimar  in  1832. 
are  facts  of  which  no  one  requires  to  be  remiuded. 
Nor  perhaps  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  al- 
lude to  his  early  domestic  position  and  education. 
The  stern  exterior  and  rigid  household  rule  of  the 
Imperial  Councillor,  who  thus  sought  to  conceal 
and  repress  a  paternal  foud liens  whose  weakness 
be  feared;  the  mild  and  winning  devotion  of 
Frau  von  Goethe,  as  she  endeavored  secretly  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  her  husband's  notions  of 
parental  duty  and  discipline,  or  played  with  child- 
like freedom  and  equality  with  her  offspring  from 
whom  she  was  not  far  removed  by  years;  the 
good  sense  of  the  sister,  painfully  conscious  of 
her  deficiency  in  personal  attractions,  yet  finding 
in  this  another  reason  for  drawing  more  closely 
in  heart  to  her  brother;  "the  first  love"  for  Mar- 
garet which,  despite  its  unhappy  termination, 
yet  lived  within  bis  memory, 

Glokh  cincr  alien,  hulbvcrklungncn  gage 
Konmit  crate  l.icb* 

• 

and  gave  pathos  to  his  "  latest  songs ;"  the  taste 
for  pictures  and  the  drama,  fostered  by  the  young 
French  lieutenant,  developed  at  Leipsic  and  the 
University  of  Strasbourg,  when  he  should  have 
been  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law — 
barely  to  allude  to  these  is  sufficient,  for  with  all 
of  them,  Goethe  has  himself  familiarized  us  in  bis 
"Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,"  the, Fact  and  Fiction 
of  bis  own  life.  But  of  his  materialism,  his  Pan- 
thoisra,  it  is  proper  to  say  something  more. 

The  human  mind,  like  the  pendulum,  oscillates 
ever  to  aud  fro.  For  centuries  it  had  been  ham- 
pered by  priestly  authority  and  ecclesiastical 
dogmas.  Gradually  it  had  begun  to  react,  to  re- 
assert its  right  of  investigation  and  free  inquiry. 
Hubs  aud  Wicliffe  were  the  prelude,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  energetic  protest  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  of 
Melaocthon  and  Zuiugluis,  against  a  creed  which 
was  in  fact  mere  acquiesence  in  the  decrees  of 
self-constituted  authority.  But  the  intellect  of 
the  age,  thus  freed  from  its  trammels  and  per- 
mitted to  seek  for  a  faith,  which  had  its  founda- 
tions in  Reason  though  its  superstructure  were  a 
building  not  made  with  bands,"  was  not  likely 
to  rest  content  with  a  partial  emancipation. 
Spirits  bolder  than  the  rest,  minds  more  inquiring 
than  others,  would  naturally  seek  to  peuetrate 

"  "Like  an  old  linl  ("-expiring  legend 
Comes  first  love." — Dedication  to  Faust. 


into  the  deepest  recedes  of  the  temple  of  Reli- 
gion, to  subject  every  part  of  the  sacred  edi6ce 
to  tbe  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Amongst  these  was 
Des  Cartes.  To  learn  tbe  truth,  be  believed  it 
to  be  necessary  to  begin  in  universal  skepticism, 
and  thence  proceed,  step  by  step,  more  gtomt- 
trico,*  carefully  and  cautiously  to  iaquire  into  the 
nature  and  character  of  fundamental  truths,  ac- 
cepting nothing,  however,  as  such,  unless  proven 
by  incontrovertible  demonstration.  Or  as  Spi- 
noza has  clearly  and  briefly  stated  it — "Des 
Cartes,  (says  be.)  endeavored 

1.  To  put  aside  all  prejudices. 

2.  To  find  tbe  foundations  upon  which  tbe 
superstructure  may  be  built. 

3.  To  lav  bare  the  cause  of  error. 

4.  To  understand  all  things  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly : 

and  as  a  preliminary  step,  be  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion all  things,  not  indeed  as  a  sceptic,  who 
proposes  no  other  end  than  mere  doubt  to  him- 
self, but  that  he  might  liberate  his  mind  from  all 
prejudice,  and  thereby  better  fit  himself  to  ascer- 
tain the  firm  and  immutable  principles  of  knowl- 
edge.^ The  first  fact,  indisputable  in  its  char- 
acter was  self-existence.  "  Dubito,  cogito,  erg* 
rum."X  "  I  doubt,  I  think,  therefore  1  ex- 
ist." Self  annihilation  was  impossible,  for  he, 
the  Doubter,  the  Sceptic,  the  Inquirer  stood 
there  interrogating  himself,  investigating  tbe 
works  of  creation,  reflecting  on  tbe  nature  of 
Deity.  But,  whilst  self-existence  was  thus  pro- 
ven, further  consideration  disclosed  it  to  be  finite, 
imperfect,  unhappy.  Yet  tbe  ideas,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Finitude,  Imperfection,  Unbappiness, 
involved  that  of  their  correlatives,  the  comple- 
mentary ideas  of  lufinitude.  Perfection,  Happi- 
ness; and  the  Being,  in  whose  nature  tbey  were 
collected,  must  he  Him,  whom  we  call  God. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  metaphysical 
system  promulged  by  Des  Cartes;  such  bis  logical 
demonstration  of  tbe  existence  of  a  Deity ;  such 
the  fallacy  by  which  be  sought  to  renew  bis  faith 
iu  man  and  in  God.  It  did,  and  will,  suffice  for 
mauy  a  mind.  It  did  not  satisfy  tbe  stern,  rigo- 
rous Thinker,  to  whom  tbe  roaster's  fame  subse- 
quently owed  so  much.  That  Disciple  was 
Spinoza. 

•  Spinoza's  title  to  his  abstract  of  tbe  Cartesian  Phi- 
losophy, 1.  Spinoza  21. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  the  edition  of 
Spinoza,  used  and  cited  as  above,  is  the  Leipsic  Ed.  of 
1843.  Benedict!  de  Spinoza.  Opera  quae  supersunt  om- 
nia. Ex.  editiouibus,  Ate..,  Carolus  Herman  us  Bruder. 
3  vols.   Taocbnitz  Press. 

t  1  Spinoza,  21—22. 

The  Student,  familiar  witb  Spinoza,  will  see  at  oKt 
that  we  have  not  given  a  verbatim  et  literatim  translation ; 
but  we  tniBt  that  be  will  find  the  sense  and  purport  of  tb» 
original  carefully  rendered. 

\  1.  Spinoza,  -4. 
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Bora  at  Amsterdam,  oa  the  24th  of  November,  1  enfeebled  io  health  by  the  hereditary  phthisis 
1632,  of  Jewish  parents,  who  bad  lied  from  Por-!of  which  he  ultimately  died;  struggling  man- 


tugal  to  avoid  the  persecutions  which  seem  to 
have  followed  "  the  chnseu  people"  ever  siuce 
that  memorable  invocation  uttered  before  Pon- 


fully,  but  most  unhappily,  for  so  hath  the  All- 
wise  ordaiued  it,  with  ihe  fearful  problems  of 
man's  origin,  existence,  and  destiny ;  simple,  sin- 
tius  Pilate,  the  young  Barucb,  for  so  was  be  ]  cere,  and  courageous,  Spinoza  wandered  forth  in 
called,  was  banded  over  to  the  Rabbins  to  be  in- :  search  of  some  shelter,  some  resting-place, 
structed  io  all  the  learning  and  ceremouies,  ue-  wherein  to  earn  a  sustenance,  w  hilst  ho  courage- 
cessary  for  his  admission  to  the  priesthood,  ously  fought  that  battle  of  life  to  which  God  bad 
Gifted  by  nature  with  a  mind,  acquisitive,  astute,  appointed  him. 

reflecting,  and  discriminating,  the  boy  assidu-j    It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
ously  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities,  aud  Baruch,  now  Latinized  into  Benedictus,  on  his 
frequently  puzzled  bis  preceptors,  amongst  whom :  renunciation  of  Judaism,  through  his  painful  toils 
was  Moses  Morteira,  by  the  ingenuity  and  pro- 1  and  privations,  his  disappointed  love,  his  repeated 
fundity  of  his  questions.  Indeed  to  use  tbe  words  refusals  of  professorships,  his  heroic  self-denials, 
of  Dr.  Bruder's  Praefation — etiam  in  angustias  his  laborious  and  voluntary  poverty,  bis  early 
adduiil"— he  led  them  even  in  difficulties,    lie 1  death.    It  is  not  with  Spinoza,  but  with  Goethe, 
pored  over  the  precepts  of  the  Talmud  with  that  we  have  to  do  in  this  present  writiug. 
intense  sincerity  and  was  driven,  by  the  bou- i  But  enough  has  becu  said  to  show,  that  there 
est  convictions  of  his  heart,  to  confess  to  bim- j  are  other  martyrs  than  those  who  perish  at  the 
self  that  he  doubted  their  alleged  divine  ori-  stake,  and  that  the  enrncst,  faithful  Spinoza  is 
gin.    Just  then  the  writings  of  Des  Caries  fell  not  without  a  claim  to  he  enrolled  amougst  them, 
into  his  bands:    Of  course  nothing  but  uubclief;     Before  however,  attempting  an  outline  of  his 
was  the  result  to  the  young  Israelite,  compare- j  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  one  or  two 
tively  ignorant  of  the  Prophets,  though  familiar!  errors,  which  seem  to  prevail  amongst  those  who 
with  their  commentators;  wholly  ignorant  doubt-  either  are,  or  claim  to  he,  metaphysicians.  Tl>« 
less,  of  tho  Apostles,  or  knowing  them  only  i  first  is  that  Spiuoza  was  ill-acquainted  with,  we 
through  tbe  verbal  triflings  of  the  Schoolmen,  were  about  to  say  ignorant  of,  the  Inductive 
with  their  gratia  gratians,  aud  gratia  gratiuta.  method,  as  advocated  by  Bacon ;  the  other,  that 
and  other  equally  vapid  and  patristic  quibbles.  I  the  Baconian  method  uud  the  Cartcsiau  system 
Conscientious  to  au  extreme,  if  such  -a  thing  be '  are  identical- 
possible,  Spinoza  did  uot  hesitate  in  announcing     Now  as  to  the  first  of  those  two  errors,  a  sin- 
tbe  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  was  gle  quotation  from  Spinoza's  ow  n  writingswill 
speedily  met  with  the  usual  arguments  of  bigotry  show  that  not  only  w  as  be  not  ignorant  of,  but 
«nd  iutoleraoce.  Reconciliation  with  the  Priests,  i  was  well  acquainted  with  Bacon,  so  far  as  mere 
and  relief  from  further  persecution  were  offered  reading  goes.   "  Moreover,  concerning  the  prin- 
him,  together  with  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  ciples  of  the  Cartesian  and  the  Baconian  philos- 
florins.  upon  tbe  condition  of  keeping  silence,  ophies,"  inquires  Henry  of  Oldeutmrgh  in  bis 
Tbe  pure-bearted,  honest  truth-seeker  disdained  Epistle  to  Spinoza  in  August,  1061,*  "OfBa- 
to  accept  affluence  and  repose  as  the  reward  of  con"  is  the  reply,  "of  Bacon  I  can  say  little, 
smothering  his  convictions.  The  Rabbins  threat- '  w  ho  speaks  quite  confusedly  ou  this  subject  and 
•ned  him  with  excommunication.    He  replied  by '  proves  almost  nothing,  but  bo  tells  much,"f 
asking  where,  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  was  to' and  then  proceeds  to  argue  at  length  the  cor- 
be  found  declared  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rectuess  of  his  views,  and  to  point  out  certain  dis- 
So  young,  yet  so  fearless  a  spirit  was  not  to  be  tiuctions  between  the  two  great  philosophers, 
tolerated  by  tbe  Synagogue.    Returniug  from  whose  respective  w  orks  have  had  such  vast  influ- 
tbe  theatre  one  night  he  was  assailed.     Fortu-  euce  on  tho  development  of  the  intellectual  pur- 
oately  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  was  ill-directed.  »u'«ta  of  the  human  race.    "Let  it  be  remarked 
It  glanced  from  bis  chest,  rending  only  bis  cloak,  here,"  says  he  for  example,  "  that  Verulam  often 
This  torn  garment  was  to  him  long  a  memento  takes  the  intellect  for  the  mind,  in  which  he  dif- 
fer meditation.    "  Per  tempus  conservavit  togam ,  fon  wiln  De«  Cartes."t 

pugionis  ictu  perforatam."  says  his  biographer—  Tne  "ther  error,  namely  that  the  Baconian 
be  long  preserved  the  cloak  pierced  by  the  stroko!  method  is  ideutical  with  the  Cartesiau  system, 
of  the  poniard.  This  was  iu  1060.  Excom-  finds  its  principal  modern  advocate  iu  M.  Cousiu. 
municated,  with  all  the  fearful  curses  and  Speakiug  of  Des  Cartes  he  says,— 
imposing  ceremonies  of  Judaism,  from  any 
participation  in  tbe  religion  of  bis  Fathers ; 
destitute  of  fortune,  for  he  had  bestowed  upon 
bis  two  orphan  sisters  his  entire  patrimony; 

Vol.  XVII— 55 


"  II  a  precisement  Ctabli  en  Frauce  la  memo 

•2.  Spinoia,  113. 

t  2.  Spinoza,  146.  el  scq. 

I  Ibid. 
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methode  qne  l'Angleterre  avoulu  attribuer  exclu- 
eivement  a  Bacon,"- 


-which  he  endeavors  to  prove  by  a  labored 
parison  of  their  respective  processes  of 
iog.  Now  it  is  true,  that  Des  Cartes  dues  re- 
commend that  we  should  investigate  closely,  and 
ascertain  correctly  fundamental  principles,  extir- 
pate error  and  the  like,  as  herein  before  stated, 
for  which  purpose  we  are  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
both  analysis  and  synthesis,  to  be  carefully  and 
cautiously  used;  but  the  very  basis  of  all  know- 
ledge, according  to  his  system,  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-existence  ;  from  which  as  an  immu- 
table truth,  are  we  to  reason  ourselves,  as  best  we 
can,  into  all  other  knowledge.  His  is  essen- 
tially a  system  as  distinguished  from,  or  opposed 
to,  a  method.  He  expounded  principles.  He 
revealed  no  process 

On  the  other  baud,  Bacon  proclaimed  no  sys- 
tem. Disgusted  withtbo  useless  subtleties  of  the 
Schoolmen,  despising  the  frivolities  of  the  Logi- 
cians, he  set  himself  to  discover,  or  at  least,  to 
reduce  to  practice  some  ptM*,  modus,  or  process 
by  which  the  actual,  real  wisdom  of  mankind 
could  be  increased,  and  additions  made  to  tbe 
stockof  genuine  human  knowlodge.f    To  inves- 

•  Cour.  de  Phil.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  3. 

t  Even  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  well  known  essay, 
has  fallen  into  this  error  of  speaking  of  Bacon  as 
promulgating  a  system.  He  says :  "  That  which  was 
eminently  his  own  in  his  system  was  the  end  which  he 
proposed  to  himself."1  And  yet  a  few  lines  previously, 
he  defines  "  tbe  inductive  method"  to  be  "a  road"— "a 
road"  by  which  ♦*  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth"  was 
made  "accessible"  and  uses  other  like  phrases,  showing 
an  apparently  correct  appreciation  of  the  Philosophy  un- 
der consideration. 

Now  the  brilliant  essayist  has  either  sacrificed  accuracy 
of  idea  to  elegance  of  expression,  or  else  he  has  con- 
founded system  with  method.  If  the  former  be  the  cause 
of  his  error,  why  then  he  has  sinned  hopelessly,  and  is 
not  to  be  forgiven.  But  this  we  do  not  believe,  for  it  is 
'hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  violate  pood  *ense 
and  true  taste  in  such  a  fashion,  besides  which,  there  are 
other  passages  which  seem  to  point  to  the  Utter,  as  the 
real  reason  of  his  use  of  the  word.  Yet  the  distinction  is 
plain  and  obvious.  A  system  and  a  method  are  as  dis- 
tinct in  Philosophy  as  are  a  Principle  and  a  Process  m 
mechanics.  Hud  Mr.  Macaulay  lingered  a  little  longer 
over  the  guide  books  of  his  intended  profession,  be  would 
have  found  this  amply  illustrated  and  demonstrated.  Ideas 
arcpublic  property ;  yet  let  an  individualcoUect  those  ideas 
and  express  them  by  a  particular  form  of  words,  and 
forthwith  the  law  of  copyright  steps  in  and  guarantees 
to  him  as  his  own  the  language  in  which  the  ideas  are 
so  expressed.  Again ;  the  principles  of  natural  science 
hi  any  of  its  departments  are  universal,  yet  a  process  or 
mode  of  applying  those  principles  may  be  the  subject  of 
a  patent,  and  will  be  protected  as  such.1 

■  Essays  p.  283.   Phila.  Ed.  1850. 

»Web.  Pat.Ca  Judge  Pratt :  1-6.  Ibid  342.  Neil- 
son  v.  Harford.   Curtis  on  Copyright,  61 — 62. 


tigate  facte  and  tbeoce  deduce  the  laws  involved 
therein;  from  the  laws  thus  ascertained  to  demon- 
strate tbe  nature  and  existence  of  other  facts,  from 
them  other  laws;  and  thus  on,  from  facts  to 
laws,  from  laws  to  facta— this  was  the  method  as 
taught  by  Bacon,  and  pursued  by  his  disciples;* 
this,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  philosophy.  The  glory  of  the  great  English- 
man is  to  have  founded  no  system,  but  to  have 
introduced  a  method.  His  persuasive  eloquence, 
his  enlightened  perspicacity,  his  accurate  obser- 
vation, his  brilliant  imagination,  were  all  en- 
gaged in  urging  upon  bis  fellow-creatures  the 
adoption  of  a  method,  by  which,  if  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  pursued,  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  en- 
larged to  tbe  utmost  extent  permitted  by  Divine 
\Vis<iom. 

Possessing  in  a  high  degree,  as  his  writings 
fully  show,  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics of  bis  race,  the  young  Hebrew  natu- 
rally sought  bis  instruction  rather  from  a  master 
who  contented  himself  with  an  attempted  reso- 
lution of  psychological  phenomena  by  syntheti- 
cal deduction,  than  from  one  who  exacted  years 
of  patient,  painful,  painstaking  collection  and 
collation  of  facts  before  entering  upon  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  whicb  governed  them.  Not 
that  Spinoza  would  have  halked  at  tbe  labor,  or 
failed  in  honesty.  But  the  Israelite,  whose  veins 
were  filled  with  Sbemitic  blood,  whose  mind  was 
imbued  with  the  mixed  imageryf  and  fervid  elo- 
quence of  his  national  poetry,  whose  early  stu- 
dies had  been  the  mythical  allegories  and  wild 
traditions  of  tbe  Talmudists,  and  whose  physical 
frame  was  wrought  upon  by  the  smouldering  fires 
of  consumption,  must  needs  obey  the  law  of  bis 
being,  aud  revel  in  tbe  undefined  aud  shadowy 
world  of  ontological  fiction,  rather  than  pick  up, 
like  the  patient  Newton,  a  few  pebbles  from  the 
shore  by  which  rolled  the  great  ocean  of  Fact. 

Accordingly  his  first  publication  was  "  Ronati 
des  Cartes  Principia  Philosophic  more  geomet- 
rico  demonstrate  per  Benedictum  de  Spinoza 
Amstelodamensem  :  Accesserunt  eiusdem  Cogi- 
tata  Metaphysica  ni  quibus  difficiliores  qua?  tarn 
in  parte,  metaphysices  generali  quam  speciali  oc- 
currunt  quaestiones  breviter  explicantur," — aud 
in  this  is  to  be  found  not  only  a  luminous  expo- 

•Omnisrnim  philosophic  diflicultas  ineoversari  vide- 
tur,  nt  a  phsenomenis  motuum  investigemus  vires  natu- 
re, deinde  ab  his  viribus  demouslremus  phenomena  reli- 
qua.***Spero  autem  quod  vel  huic  philosophandi  modo, 
vel  veriori  alicui,  principia  hie  posits  luccm  aliquana 


I.  Newton. 


Aoct.  Pnef.  xi  Philoa.  Nat.  Principia. 
Glasgow  Ed.  1822. 

t  South.  Hsb.  Poet.  sec.  xli. 
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sitton  of  the  Cartesian  system,  but  the  germs  of 
that  which  Spinoza  himself  subsequently  gave 
to  the  world,  and  which  has  been  studied  with 
so  much  avidity  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  quietly,  almost  imperceptibly,  working 
Its  way  by  divers  channels  into  the  English  and 
American  mind. 

The  same  conscientious  courage  which  forced 
him  to  reject  at  every  hazard  the  traditions  which 
made  the  commandments  of  God  of  none  effect,* 
caused  Spinoza  to  subject  the  system  of  Pes  Car- 
tes to  the  most  rigid  logical  scrutiny.  He  found 
the  fact  of  bis  own  existence  demonstrated  with 
the  most  laborious  care.  But  of  that  fact  he 
had  never  entertained  a  doubt,  and  thus  much 
of  the  system  therefore  was  useless  to  him.  Cog- 
ito,  ergo  sum,  required  no  proof.  Ego  sum,  ergo 
Ik  us  est,  was  another  and  far  different  matter. 
For  this  be  did  desire  some  show  of  reason — 
some  logical  proof;  and  that  was  not  furnished 
him.  He  speedily  detected  the  fallacy  by  which 
Des  Cartes  had  satisfied  himself.  Fiuitude,  Im- 
perfection are  but  attributes,  Unhappiuess  but  a 
condition,  incideut  to  and  involved  in  the  exist- 
ence of  something  prior,  some  Ens ;  and  so  In- 
finitude, Perfection  also  are  but  attributes,  Hap- 
piness but  a  condition,  likewise  incident  and  sub- 
ordinate to  some  Ens.   Now  what  is  that  Eos  ? 

One  thing  was  certain.  It  was  no  one  of  the 
phenomena,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  which 
surrouoded  him;  for  all  these  were  resolvable; 
they  existed  per  aliud,  not  per  se.    It  must  then 


"Modes"  of  the  Infinite  Substance  which  exists 
of  itself,  and  which  but  obeys  the  law  of  its 
own  being  by  thus  developing  itself  in  infinite 
manifestations.* 

*  We  have  been  oftentimes  tempted,  and  as  often  res- 
trained by  fear  of  intruding  u  heavy  articles"  upon  the 
readers  of  a  journal  of  this  kind,  to  give  an  outline  not 
only  of  tlte  system,  but  of  the  argumentation  of  Spinoza. 
There  is  much  in  his  "  Definitions,"  "Axioms"  and  "Prop- 
ositions," worthy  of  the  most  patient  investigation  and 
thought.  Nor  do  we  think  such  an  analysis  would  prove 
injurious  by  giving  a  more  extended  circulation  to  hia 
system  ;  for  we  arc  amongst  those  who  suppose  that  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity  are  not  to  be  shaken  by  mere 
human  philosophy.  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary  we  firmly 
believe  that  discussion,  examination,  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  are  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  and  encour- 
aged by  every  lover  of  "  pure  religion  and  undefilcd." 
Sectarianism  may,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  will  van- 
ish in  such  a  conflict  ;  for  in  it  nothing,  which  is  not  a*  broad 
and  catholic  in  its  verity  and  love  as  the  doctrines  taught 
on  the  Mount,  will  be  permitted  to  remain.  Forms  of 
Christianity  havB  no  more  potent  or  less  practicable  an- 
tagonist than  the  Rationalism,  which  is  too  often  genera- 
ted by  a  study  of  Spinoza.  This  is  only  to  be  conquered 
by  a  Religion,  logically  coherent  as  well  as  spiritually 
fructifying.  But  the  clergy  are  too  busy  with  comment- 
ing on  some  obsolete  rubric  of  Edward  the  Fifth's  Prayer 
Book,  or  discussing  some  incomprehensible  dogma  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  or  too  much  engaged  in  some 
I  other  employment  equally  profitable  to  the  souls  of  men, 
to  think  of  girding  on  their  armor  and  addressing  them 
selves  to  the  real  wants  of  the  age. 

There  are  two  English  writers,  however,  who  have 
pointed  out,  as  they  think,  the  error  which  lies  in  this 
system.  And  of  these  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
a  word.   Mr.  Hollam  says  :'  "  In  this  fourth  axiom  the 


perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or  indeed  from  having  any 
knowledge  of  it  all."  Now,  with  deference  we  say  it, 
seems  to  us  that  had  Mr.  Hallam  considered  tbe  V.  ax- 
iom more  carefully,  especially  the  second  branch  of  it 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  given  this  judgment.  M  Sive 
conceptus  unius  alterius  conceptuin  non  involvit."* 
Causa*  is  the  natura  natural**,'  become  tbe  natura  na- 
ture ta*  or  effectus.*  They  are  merely  different  manifes- 
tations of  the  Substans ;  and  being  so — that  is,  different 
manifestations,  the  conception  of  the  one'  does  not  to- 


be  that  which  underlies,  rests  beneath,  and  sup-  fundamental  fallacy  lurks.  The  relation  between  cause 
ports  all  phenomena.  It  must  be  that  from  which  [  and  effect  is  surely  something  perfectly  different  from 
ail  other  things  emaoate.f  in  which  all  things 
live,  and  move  and  have  their  being,  by  which  all 
things  were  rnade.t  fx*  %««  t<«j,  the  Beginning 
and  the  Ending.§  This  uncreated,  self-existent 
Existence,  which  we  call  God,  Spinoza  called 
Substans,  thereby  endeavoring  to  express  the  re- 
lation held,  as  be  believed,  by  tbe  concrete  to  the 
absolute.  To  him,  the  Finite  ever  serenely  re- 
posed upon  the  Infinite:  the  manifold  phenome- 
na of  individual  life  were  but  ever-changing  de- 
velopments of  a  sustaining  Power.  Matter  and 
Spirit  were  but  diverse  manifestations  of  the  In- 
finite Ens;  and  whether  our  bodies  be  brought  to 
the  grave,  to  remain  beneath  the  clods  of  the 
valley, ||  our  spirits  return  to  God,  who  gave 
them  ;1T  or  whether  we  do  with  all  our  might 
whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do  **  it  matters  not; 
for  life  and  death,  spirit  and  matter,  are  but  one 
and  the  same;  all  are  but  " Attributes"^  or 


Again. 


•St.  Mark,vii,13. 
t  St.  John,  i,  3. 
||  Job,  xxi,  33-33. 
Ecclea.  ut,  10. 


t  Acts,  xvii,  28. 
$  Revelations,  1, 8. 

f  Eccles.  xii,  7. 
ttEth.P.lDef.iv.cfse?. 


Mr.  Morell'  says  :  "  There  is  throughout  all 
Spinoza's  reasoning,  a  vast  ambiguity  lying  concealed  in 
the  word  tubstanee.  Taking  it  as  implying  Being  per  sef 
be  succeeds  admirably  in  proving  that  it  must  be  uncrea- 
ted, eternal,  divine  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  act  of  creation.  Why  should  the  term  «**- 
stance  be  confined  to  this  precise  definition ;  why  should 
it  not  include  Being  per  alium  as  well  as  per  se  7  If  this 
be  admissible,  the  pantheistic  basis  crumbles  beneath  his 
feet,  the  old  stand-point  is  regained,  that  Ood  is  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  all  things,  not  the  euence  of  which  ail 
things  consist." 

Every  true  Christian  who  may  have  read  the  above  paa- 

»Int.  to  Liu  of  Europe,  iv.,  246.    *Ax.  v,  1,  Sp.  188. 
»Ax.  iv .         *Sch.,  p.  210.  »Sch.  p.  211. 

•Ax.  iv.    'Ax.  v.   -Hist,  of  Philos.,  p.  128.  N.  V.  ed. 
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We  cannot  hero  occupy  the  space  necessary 
to  give  an  outliue  of  the  argument,  by  which 
Hpinoza  seeks  to  prove  his  Pantheistic  dogma. 
As  a  specimen  of  logical  reasoning  it  is  unsur- 
passed, we  were  about  to  say  unrivalled,  iu  the 
treatises  on  metaphysical  science.  We  must 
proceed  to  notice  its  effects  upon  some  of  its 
students  who  can  discover  no  error  in  its  logic. 

One  class  shrink  back  in  horror  and  dismay 
from  tho  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  them.  They 
reperuse;  and  fiud  that  they  have  been  misled  by 
uo  appeals  to  their  feelings,  dazzled  by  no  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric,  deceived  by  no  falso  deductions. 
Wildly,  blindly  do  they  wander  to  and  fro  for  a 
timo.  nud  theu,  like  Sehlegel  and  Newman,  take 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  a  Church  which  at  least 
claims  to  be  infallible  and  to  give  repose  to  its 
devotees. 

Another  class  seo  in  this  system  only  the  pro- 
lude  to  a  great  and  noble  development  of  Chris- 
tianity iu  its  truest  and  most  philosophical  form, 
uncompleted  because  the  All-wise  thought  fit  to 
arrest  its  progress,  and  withdraw  brs servant  from 
his  labors,  so  that  tho  general  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual mind  might  finish  the  work.  Of  such  is 
tho  faithful  and  pious  Schlciermachor — "Full 
of  religion  was  he,"  exclaims  he  with  enthusi- 
asm, "and  full  of  the  Holy  Spiri,  and  therefore 
he  stauds  also  there  alono  and  unparalleled,  a 
Master  in  his  art,  and  lifted  above  the  profane 
herd  without  auy  disciples  and  withany  citizen- 
ship."* 

sage,  must  console  himself  by  the  reflection  that  Religion 
rest*  on  .1011111  more  stable  grounds  tbuu  lm<l  F.uglUh  and 
worse  logic.  By  tubttan*  .Spinoza  na  above  shown  means 
or  designates  God.  Now,  "  why  should  not  God  include 
jlcing  per  fifium  m  well  tin  per  is  Morell's  question. 
Well,  »c  admit  it.  Wluit  then  f  A  pnir  of  old  boots  are 
certainly  Being  per  aiium,  as  the  half-Marvcd  laborious 
cobblers  who  have  been  engngrd  in  luniinfit-tiiriiig  and 
mending  them  will  testify.  Then  they  arc,  according  to 
Mr.  Morcll,  (we  sny  it  in  no  irreverent  spirit,)  then  they 
are  tubttnnt  or  God  ! 

This  is  hardly  the  fashion  in  which  to  confute  Spinoza. 
We  submit,  not  without  grcit  hesitation,  and  only  for  the 
considerntion  of  other!*,  that  the  radical  error  of  his  sys- 
tem lies  in  Sch.  II,  Prop.  VIII.*  "  Vcram  uiiiuscuiiis  que 
rei  definitionem  nihil  involvcre  nequc  cxpriinrrc  prneter 
rei  definitne  nriturinn ;"  in  other  words,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  things  is  abtolutc,  not  relntiee ;  that  the  idea  sub- 
jectively conceived  is  the  perfect  and  exact  representation 
of  the  fact  objectively  considered  ;  an  error  which  we 
think  fully  exposed  in  the  following  sententious  andpidiy 
remarks  of  Bacon  :  "  Falso  enim  asseritur,  sennit  in  huma- 
num  esse  Mcnsuram  rerum  ;  Quia  contra,  omncs  Percep- 
tions, tain  scnsusqiiam  mentis,  sunt  ex  mm  log  in  lloininie, 
non  ex  nnnlosia  tinivcrsi.  F.st  que  Ititcllectus  hutunntis 
iristnr  spcculi  innequnli*  ad  radios  rerum-,  qui  suam  na- 
turam  Nntunic  rerum  iministet,  eomqnc  distorquet  ct  in- 
ficit."    Nov.  Org.  Aph.  xli.    Lugd.  But.  Ed.  1050,  p.  39- 

•1  Sp.  191. 

•  Quut.  Brud.  Praef.  pp.  iii,  iv. 


But  n  third  class  accept  his  conclusion  as  tree. 
To  them  his  system  has  logical  life:  they  care 
not  that  it  is  fraught  with  spiritual  Death.  Te 
them.  Birth  is  hut  an  "  aflectio,"*  an  accident 
whereby  certain  matter  is  made  to  exhibit  the 
impress  of  spiritual  influences;  Death  is  bat 
another  accident,  by  which  the  tie  that  binds 
soul  and  body  together  is  severed,  and  the  one 
released  to  seek  its  kindred  volatile  essences  ac- 
cording to  its  "  elective  affinities,"  and  the  ether 
resolving  into  its  elemental  particles,  to  be  re- 
moulded into  that  or  some  other  form.  Thus 
coldly,  joylessly,  does  the  Materialist  live,  thus 
hopelessly  does  he  go  down  to  the  grave. 

Amongst  this  ta«t  mentioned  class  are  to  be 
found  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schilling,  Jacobi,  8chiller 
and  Goethe.  Over  Goethe,  this  system  exerci- 
sed a  potent  influence,  traces  of  which  are  dis- 
coverable in  every  act  of  his  life,  in  every  line 
which  ho  has  written.  It  permeated  bis  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature:  and  perhaps  oo 
better  instance  of  the  power  which  the  Creator 
lias  permitted  some  of  his  creatures  to  exercise 

'over  others,  could  be  cited,  than  this  same  sub- 
jugation of  the  German  Poet  to  the  Jewish 
Pantheist.  With  this  in  view,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  reflex  character  of  his  mind,  we 
can  readily  understand  why,  during  that  long 
period  from  1740  to  1832,  when  the  earth  was 
shaken  to  her  centre;  when  Atheism  and  the 
Academy  triumphed  over  Religion  and  the 

J  Church;  when  Revolution  and  the  Guillotine 
slaughtered  the  Patriot  and  the  Philanthropist; 
when  tho  Eagle  of  France  floated  over  the  Krem- 
lin at  Moscow,  and  the  sabre  of  the  Gaul  proved 
more  potent  than  the  scimetarof  the  Mameluke; 
when  tho  fair  plains  of  Germany  were  trodden 
down  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  her  hearthstones  made 
desolate  by  a  ruthless  soldiery ;  when  Religion 
required  an  advocnte,  when  Freedom  needed  a 

j  protector,  when  truth  demanded  a  champion,— 
why, during  this  long  period  of  strifeand  peril.  Go- 
ethe wrote  no  lino,  uttered  no  word  suited  to  the 
times.  True  it  is  that  he  put  forth  the  "Epime- 
uides  Awakeuing,"  (such,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, is  the  title.)  but  it  fell  still-born  from  the  press, 
and  has  ever  since  been  suffered  to  remain  in  well- 
merited  and  ignoble  obscurity.  "Not  once," 
says  Hans,  "not  once  has  he  ever  advanced  a 
poor,  solitary  word  in  his  country's  cause. "f  And 
this  is  not  denied  by  Goethe.  He  begins  his  de- 
fenco  by  inquiring  the  nature  of  patriotism.  "I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
phrases:  'Love  your  country' — 'Be  an  active 

*  Dcf.  v,  1  Sp.,  187. 

t  Gleanings  from  Germany,  p.  284. 
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patriot,*  and  so  forth."*  Tho  sane  apathetic  apec- 
tator ab  ezfra,t  — passiouless.  yet  observant,  «emi- 
sensuous,  yet  semi-philosophical  spirit,  which 
dictated  this  interrogatory  as  to  the  nature  of 
Patriotism,  pervades  all  his  later  writings,  hut  iu 
none  is  it  so  visible  as  in  Fanst  and  Meister.  It 
is  from  this  "stand-point,"  as  a  looker-on,  half- 
sneering,  balf-amiling,  upon  the  scenes  of  life 
described  in  its  pages,  that  MeisteHs  apprentice- 
ship appears  to  have  been  written. 

The  book  opens  with  a  scene  between  "Bar- 
bara, an  old  waiting-woman,  and  Mariana,  a 
young  and  beautiful  actress,  the  fair  mistress  of 
a  certain  Mr.  Norberg,  who  has  indiscreetly 
enough,  so  far  as  the  lady's  fidelity  is  concerned, 
allowed  himself  to  be  called  away  for  a  time  by  | 
mercantile  business.  The  servant  has  a  package 1 
in  ber  bands,  the  gift  of  the  absent  lover.  It  is 
treated  with  disdain,  for  the  girl  has  supplied 
herself  with  another  "friend,"  who,  being  pres- 
ent, is  of  course  for  the  time  far  dearer,  and  who 
at  this  juncture  rushes  in,  having  dextrously  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  paternal  mansion,  where 
bis  partly-suspected  attachment  for  the  pretty 
histrione  has  created  much  uoeasiuess.  This  is 
Meister,  our  hero.  He  clasps  her  with  rapture 
to  his  bosom.  They  retire  for  the  night ;%  and 
Goethe  declines  describing  the  blessedness  of 
two  lovers  under  such  cirumstances,  yet  with  the 
authorized  inconsistency  of  the  artistic  novel- 
writer,  be  proceeds  a  few  pages  farther  on 
24)  to  depict  in  glowiug  colors,  though  with  sub- 
dued tints,  the  fullness  of  happiness  belougiug 
only  to  that  love,  which  combines  the  dreamy 
tenderness  of  a  first  affection  with  the  complete 
enjoyment  of  youthful  passion  :  whilst  the  whole 
of  Chapter  IX.  is  devoted  to  showing  in  volup- 
tuous yet  refined  language,  the  healthy,  elevating 
influence  exercised  over  Mariana  by  ber  amour 
with  Meister  in  ultimately  separating  her  from 
her  mercenary  connexion  with  Norberg.  With 
Meister — "  his  duties  seemed  holier,  bis  inclina- 
tions keener,  his  knowledge  clearer,  his  talents 
stronger,  his  purposes  more  decided." 

*«  Passing  hid  nights  in  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
fiding love;  and  bis  days  in  the  expectation  of 
new,  happy  hours,"  he  "began  to  be  inspired  with 
new  life."—"  bis  pure  soul  was  grateful  without 
limit — "  his  heart  constantly  overflowed  with  tho 
loftiest  emotions,"  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
marry  ber,  follow  his  "  vocation  for  the  theatre, 
and  become  a  great  actor,"  "To  leave  his  father's 
bouse  and  people,  now  appeared  a  light  matter, 


*  Eckennan's  Conversation  with  Goethe. 
But  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  wilb  bestowed  on 
him  by  Napoleon;  and  straightway  verses  flowed  freely 
i  his  pen. 

t  Coleridge.  Table  Talk. 

J  MeUtcr'a  App.,  vol.  1,  p.  20. 


Truly  a  most  ennobling  and  virtuous  attachment 
so  far  as  Wilhelm  was  concerned,  this,  for 
which  he  proposes  clandestinely  to  abandon  the 
home  of  his  boyhood  and  his  aged  and  affection- 
ate parents,  regardless  of  the  woo  which  would 
assuredly  bring  down  their  gray  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  in  order  to  marry  •  his  paramour, 
who  was  even  then  the  mistress  of  another. 

"Divine  philofopbv, 
Not  hareb  and  crabbed," 

sang  Milton  in  Comus;  and  so  also  may  sing  the 
admirers  of  Goethe's  school  for  morals. 

To  Mariana  and  old  Barbara  our  hero  relates 
his  early  history,  the  scenes  of  which  are  drawn, 
as  we  know,  from  the  author's  own  experience. 
To  us  the  story  of  the  pnppeta  is  full  of  interest, 
though  his  ladye-lovo  fell  asleep  during  the  re- 
cital, and  "  tho  old  damsel"  kept  herself 
awake  by  "sipping  up  the  wine."  "  Their  soft, 
sweet  dreams  were  broken  in  upon,"  by  old 
Meister  ruthlessly  insisting  upou  his  son  dischar- 
ging some  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  a  senti- 
ent being,  less  "holy"  perhaps  than  "nights 
of  confiding  eujoyment,"  but  still  very  proper 
and  pertinent  to  a  rational  creature.  In  other 
words,  he  insists  on  his  son  goiug  on  a  collecting 
tour.  It  is  here  that  we  have  introduced  young 
Werner,  who  is  made  to  typify  the  commercial 
man,  an  object  of  Goethe's  supreme  contempt 
and  uufcigued  abhorrence.  His  notion  of  the 
merchant,  as  such,  is  best  gaiued  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  dialogue  between  the 
two  young  meu. 

"  Was  it  not  yon,  my  good  friend,  who  always 
had  some  fragment  of  riband  to  traffic  with;  and 
skill,  at  the  same  time,  to  stimulate  my  taste,  and 
turn  it  to  your  profit  ?" 

"  Werner  laughed  and  continued  : 

"  I  still  recollect  with  pleasure,  how  I  used  to 
extract  gain  from  your  theatrical  campaigns,  as 
army  contractors  do  from  war.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing in  tho  world  more  rational  thuu  to  turn  tho 
folly  of  others  to  our  own  advautage."  (j>.  50.) 

Of  course*  after  having  displayed  so  grovel- 
ling and  degrading  a  spirit,  Werner  fails  in  his 
attempt  to  wean  Meister  from  his  infatuated  de- 
votion to  Mariana.  Meister  Senior  and  Werner 
Senior  have  an  aside  consultation  upon  provi- 
ding Wilhelm  with  a  horse  for  his  journey.  One, 
offered  by  a  neighboring  debtor  in  payment  of 
his  dues,  is  considered  suitable,  and  the  young 
man  is  informed  that  he  must  go  in  person 
for  it.  It  chimes  in  exactly  with  his  intended 
elopement,  and  he  eagerly  embraces  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  So  intense  was  his  love,  so  full  bis  convic- 
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tion  of  the  perfect  rectitude  of  his  intention  to 
escape  from  the  presence  of  bis  nctual  mode  of 
life,  and  follow  a  new  and  nobler  career,  that  bis 
conscience  did  not  in  the  least  rebel :  no  anxiety 
rose  within  him:  he  even  reckoned  the  decep- 
tion he  was  meditating  holy.  He  felt  certain, 
that  in  the  long  run,  parents  aud  relations  would 
bless  him  for  this  resolution  :  he  acknowledged 
in  these  concurring  circumstances  the  signal  of  a 
guiding  fate." 

This  rather  conflicts  with  the  vulgar  views  of 
horse-stealing,  entertaiued  by  rustic  Prosecuting 
Attorneys;  and  we  seriously  doubt  whether  any 
"  meditations"  of  theirs,  however  "  intense,"  or 
any  sophistry  however  glozed,  will  produce  in 
their  minds  any  other  "conviction"  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  statute.  But  in  sober  earnest, 
we  would  pause  and  ask  the  faithful  disciples  of 
our  author,  whether  or  no  all,  or  any  crime,  can 
not  be  justified  by  a  process  of  ratiocination  akin 
to  this?  If  "concurring  circumstances'1  are  to 
be  "  acknowledged  as  the  signal  of  a  guiding 
fate,"  what  iniquities  may  not  be  perpetrated  in 
solitude  and  darkness  ?  If  robbing  one's  parents 
and  friends  be  a  "holy  deception,"  what  on  earth 
is  unhallowed  or  disreputable?    But  to  proceed. 

He  waited  impatiently  Tor  the  hour  when  he 
could  once  more  be  "in  the  arms  of  his  beloved." 
"She  received  him  in  the  new  white  negligee; 
be  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  so  charming. 
Thus  did  she  handsel  the  gift  of  ber  absent  lover 
in  the  arms  of  ber  present  one."  He  told 
her  all,  and  hoped  that  on  his  return  "she  would 
not  refuse  him  her  band."  He  ubo  "inquired 
of  ber  in  the  tenderest  and  most  delicate  terms, 
if  he  might  not  think  himself  a  father."  "To 
which  she,"  not  unmindful  of  Mr.  Norberg  and 
the  little  favors  permitted  to  him,  "  answered 
only  with  a  sigh,  with  a  kiss."  Next  day 
he  proceeds  on  his  journey;  and  the  rest  of  this 
story  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying,  that 
during  Meister's  absence  Norberg  returns  and 
claims  his  faithless  mistress;  they  quarrel;  she 
pursues  her  theatrical  avocations  ;  finally  gives 
birth  to  a  son  upon  whom  is  bestowed  the  aus- 
picious name  of  Felix  ;  and  theu  dies.  Subse- 
quently Felix,  grown  to  boyhood,  appears  on  the 
stage,  is  acknowledged  by  Wilbelm  as  bis  child 
and  treated  accordingly.  (Vol.  ii,  pp.  76 — 77.) 

In  this  excursion  Wilbelm  falls  in  with  Meliua, 
an  actor,  who  has  eloped  with  the  daughter  of  a 
substantial  farmer.  He  is  seated,  with  bis  lad  ye 
love,  in  a  cart,  handcuffed,  and  on  bis  return  to 
receive  such  punishment  as  is  provided  for  by 
tbe  law.  Arrived  before  the  magistrate,  the 
young  lady,  not  without  blushes,  confesses  matters 
and  things,(v.  i,  pp.  66-67 )  which  at  once  awake  u 
Meister's  sympathy,  and  induce  him  to  intercede 
with  the  enraged  parents  on  the  score  of  the 
family  reputation.    He  succeeds  in  arresting  the 


I  prosecution  and* in  obtaining  their  consent  to  tbe 
marriage;  whereupon  tbe  Actor  goes  forth  to 
seek  his  livelihood,  not  however  before  he  has 
expressed  to  Meister,  some  of  tbe  miseries  of  a 
player's  life,  upon  which  our  hero  indulges  in  a 
wild  rhapsody  upon  tbe  glory  and  power  of  a 
true  theatrical  career,  (v.  i,  pp.  62—73.) 

On  his  return  home,  Meister  discovers  Norberg 
leaving  Mariana's  (v.  i,  p.  9li)  and  tbe  character 
of  his  intercourse  with  tbe  frail  goddess  is  but  too 
painfully  disclosed  by  a  note,  which  falls  into 
the  luckless  youth's  bands.  A  violent  fever 
97,)  was,  amongst  other  things,  the  consequence, 
upon  his  recovery  from  which,  Wilhelm  resolves 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  mercantile  pursuits 
in  accordance  with  his  Father's  wishes,  and  as 
an  aid  to  the  better  keeping  of  his  resolution,  to 
burn  all  his  poetical  and  other  like  manuscripts. 
Whilst  thus  occupied,  Werner  (the  younger)  en- 
ters (v.  i,  p.  101,)  and  seeks  to  dissuade  bint 
from  bis  work  of  destruction.  But  be  heeds  not. 
Like  Rachel,  he  refuses  to  be  comforted,  for 
she,  to  whom  he  had  given  hie  heart's  best  faith, 
with  whom  were  bound  up  all  bis  hopes  of  life, 
of  glory,  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  all  tbe  en- 
dearments of  tenderest  love,  the  was  not.  Faith- 
leas  to  ber  love,  she  was  to  him  as  no  more.  We 
cannot  forbear  quotiug  the  passage  in  which  be 
gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  (vol.  i.  pp  105 — 10O) 
for  to  us  it  seems  greatly  to  resemble  in  spirit  and 
patbos,  in  imagery  and  eloquence,  one  of  those 
magnificent  bursts  of  invocation,  passionate  yet 
simple,  found  ofteoest  in  tbe  choruses  of  tbe  Greek 
tragedians,  Goethe's  favorite  masters  in  the  poetic 
art,  and  whom,  as  said  by  bis  admirers,  be  most 
resembles.  Werner  has  remonstrated  against 
bis  attempts  to  wholly  crush  bis  poetic  aspira- 
tions and  tastes,  to  which  Meister  replies  that 
though  he  has  struggled  against  them,  they  still 
pursue  him,  and  then : 

"  Yet  what  now  remains  for  me,  wretched  that 
I  am?  Ah!  whoever  should  have  told  me  that 
the  arras  of  my  spirit,  with  which  I  was  grasping 
at  Infinity,  aud  hoping  with  certainty  to  clasp 
something  great  and  glorious,  would  so  soon  bo 
crushed  and  smote  to  pieces;  whoever  should) 
have  told  me  this,  would  have  brought  me  to 
despair.  And  yet  now,  when  judgment  has  been 
passed  upon  me;  now  when  the,  that  was  to  bo 
as  my  diviuity  to  guide  me  to  my  wishes,  is  gone 
forever,  what  remains  but  that  I  yield  up  my  soul 
to  the  bitterest  woes?  O  my  brother!  I  will 
not  deceive  you  in  my  secret  purposes,  she  was 
as  the  hook  on  which  the  ladder  of  my  hopes 
was  fixed.  See !  with  daring  aim  the  mounting 
adventurer  hovers  iu  the  air;  tbe  iron  breaks 
and  he  lies  broken  and  dismembered  on  the  earth. 
No,  there  is  no  hope,  no  comfort  for  me  more! 
'  1  will  not'  he  cried  out.  springiug  to  his  feet, 
leave  a  single  fragment  of  these  wretched  pa- 
pers from  the  flames.'  He  then  seized  one  or  two 
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packets  of  them,  tore  them  up  and  threw  them 
loto  the  fire. 

"  Werner  endeavoured  to  restrain  him,  but  in 
vain.  4  Let  me  alone*  cried  Wilhelm;  'what 
should  these  miserable  leaves  do  here  ?  To  me 
they  give  neither  pleasant  recollections  nor  plea- 
sant hopes.  Shall  they  remain  behind  to  vex 
me  to  the  end  of  my  life?  Shall  they  perhaps 
one  day  serve  the  world  for  a  jest,  instead  of 
awakening  sympathy  and  horror?  Woe  tome! 
my  doom  is  woe  !  Now  I  comprehend  the  wail- 
ing of  the  Poets,  of  the  wretched  whom  neces- 
sity has  rendered  wise.  How  long  did  I  look 
upon  myself  as  invulnerable  and  invincible,  and 
alas!  1  am  now  made  to  see  that  a  deep  and 
early  sorrow  can  never  heal,  can  never  pass 
away  ;  I  feel  that  I  shall  take  it  with  me  to  my 
grave.  No!  not  a  day  of  my  life  shall  escape 
this  anguish,  which  at  last  must  crush  me  down; 
and  her  image  too  shall  stay  with  me,  shall  live 
and  die  with  me."' 

What  with  Wilhelm's  infirm  health  and  indif- 
ferent spirits,  and  what  with  bis  attentive  and 
satisfactory  deportment  at  the  counting-house,  it 
is  again  considered  advisable  by  the  old  people 
to  resume  the  object  of  sending  him  on  a  col- 
lecting tour.  This  is  done.  He  passes  some 
time  in  the  discharge  of  his  unpleasant  duties 
with  the  usual  success,  and  finally  stops  to  recruit 
himself  and  horse  at  a  market  town  in  his  route. 
Here  be  meets  with  Mignon.  "  The  daughter  of 
enthusiasm,  rapture,  passion,  and  despair,  she  is 
of  the  earth,  but  not  earthly,"  says  Mr..  Carlyle, 
(Pref.  vol.  i,  p.  xii).  "The  history  of  Mignon 
runs  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the  tissue  of 
the  narrative,  connecting  with  the  heart  much 
that  were  else  addressed  only  to  the  bead.  Phi- 
losophy and  eloquence  might  have  done  the  rest; 
but  this  is  Poetry  iu  the  highest  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  must  be  for  the  power  of  producing 
such  creations  and  emotions,  that  Goethe  is  by 
many  of  his  countrymen  ranked  at  the  side  of 
Homer  and  Sbakspeare,  as  one  of  the  only  three 
men  of  genius  that  have  ever  lived"  (Pref.  xiii). 
It  behooves  us  therefore  to  be  very  careful  in  our 
attempted  outline  of  her  story,  and  very  guarded 
in  our  comments  upon  it,  should  we  be  bold 
enough  to  venture  on  any.    It  is  this: 

An  old  Italian  nobleman  (v.  ii,  p.  187  et  seq.) 
having  large  estates  aud  three  sons,  had  a  daugh- 
ter born  to  him  late  in  life.  As  a  similar  circum- 
stance occurring  to  one  of  bis  neighbors  bad  been 
the  source  of  much  ridicule,  he  determined  to 
avoid  it  by  bringing  ber  up  as  the  daughter  of  a 
friend,  and  Sperata  grew  in  loveliness  with  her 
yeacs.  In  the  mean  season,  Augustin.  oue  of 
his  sons,  had  entered  the  cloister  by  command  of 
his  Father.  For  awhile  the  duties  of  his  convent 
and  the  dreamy  enthusiasm  of  bis  disposition, 
enabled  him  to  endure  his  involuntary  vocation  ; 
but  on  the  death  of  his  parent,  ho  sought  to  be 


relieved  from  his  monastic  trammels,  and  urged 
it  with  the  greater  vehemence,  by  reason  of  the 
reciprocal  love  of  Sperata  and  himself.  Hie 
brothers  sought  the  assistance  of  the  family  con- 
fessor who  then  declared  the  nature  of  their  re- 
lationship. To  this  revelation.  Augustin  turned 
a  deaf  ear;  bidding  them  "Spare  their  idle 
tales"  that  "she  was  not  his  sister,  but  his  wife." 
"We  were  shocked  at  the  discovery,  we  de- 
plored his  situation,  but  we  knew  not  how  to  help 
ourselves,  for  he  declared  with  violence,  that 
Sperata  bad  a  child  by  him  in  her  bosom."  (v.  ii, 
p.  189.)  This  disclosure  produced,  of  course,  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  family.  The  Con- 
fessor began  to  talk  of  religion.  "Name  not 
your  Gods" — said  the  Reverend  Augustin,  "  You 
never  name  them,  save  when  you  wish  to  befool 
us."  The  mental  and  moral  conflict  ensuing 
upon  the  discovery,  however,  drove  Augustin 
frantic.  He  fled  from  bis  home,  and  is  not  again 
beard  of  until  we  meet  him  as  a  deranged 
Harper,  singing  legendary  lays,  or  mystical 
snatches.  Wilhelm  adds  him  to  his  retinue, 
puts  him  in  an  asylum,  and  does  every  thing  that 
he  can  to  restore  the  obscured  light  of  reason  to 
its  original  lustre.  Rut  in  vain.  Father  Augus- 
tin terminated  his  earthly  career  with  a  razor, 
(v.  ii,  p.  212—214.) 

The  fearful  crime  which  she  had  committed  was 
concealed  by  a  pious  fraud  from  Sperata  until 
after  the  birth  of  ber  child,  and  she  was  amused 
and  cheated  by  pretended  stories  and  messages 
from  the  absent  Augustin  (v.  ii,  p.  193).  But  as 
soon  as  her  child  was  weaued,  and  she  had  re- 
covered some  strength,  her  confessor  portrayed 
"her  fault  in  tbe  most  terrific  colors."  He 
"took  no  small  credit  for  tbe  ingenuity  with 
which  he  contrived  to  tear  the  poor  creature's 
heart."  41  Her  little  girl  meanwhile  was  grow- 
ing; from  her  earliest  years  she  bad  displayed 
an  extraordinary  disposition.  When  still  very 
young,  she  could  ruo  and  move  with  won- 
derful dexterity.  She  sang  beautifully,  and 
learned  to  play  upon  tbe  cithern  almost  of  her- 
self," (v.  ii,  p.  194).  Tbe  child  was  taken  from 
the  mother,  and  committed  to  a  worthy  family 
on  the  sea  shore.  Here  she  soon  displayed  her 
love  of  climbing.  She  liked  to  change  clothes 
with  tbe  boys.  Her  wild  walks  and  leapings 
often  led  ber  to  a  great  distance,  but  she  always 
came  back.  At  last,  she  went  out  and  did 
not  return  again.  It  was  conjectured  that 
Bhe  was  drowned,  though  all  our  searching 
could  not  find  ber  body"  (vol.  ii,  p.  195.)  The 
unhappy  mother  walked  from  day  to  day  along 
the  sea  shore,  gathering  up  little  bones  in  the  fond 
hope  of  finally  obtaining  all  the  remains  of  the 
lost  object  of  her  anguish  and  a  dec  lions.  An- 
other "pious  fraud"  was  perpetrated.  The 
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bones  of  a  child's  skeleton  were  gradually  in- 1  bad  uot  face  to  push  away,"  (v.  i,  pp.  389— 390). 


troduced  instead  of  those  which  she  had  col- 
lected. She  fastened  them  together  with  ribands, 
and  joyfully  watched  over  them.  One  night, 
whilst  she  slept,  they  were  removed,  and.  as  she 


lie  knew  not  who  had  thus  hovered  around  him, 
but  the  physician  who  attended  Mignoo  in  ber  last 
illness  told  hiru,  (v.  ii,  pp.  \Z  >— 123)  that  though 
t  was  not  she  who  had  thus  caressed  him,  yet 


believed,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  her  child,  had  she  had  seen  some  one  in  white  dress,  a  certaia 


asceuded  to  Heaven.  Now  then  her  work  on 
earth  was  doue.  She  had  lived  aud  she  had 
loved.  To  the  Holy  One  must  she  now  go — aud 
ao  in  tranquillity  she  passed  away. 

I)u  Hcilcpi,  mfe  d.«in  kind  nuriick, 
Ich  hubc  genosscn  das  indigene  Uluck, 
Jcb  liulx-  frelebt  uiid  eelic!>cl." 

[  TiuA/a't  *»hg  in  &ckii/<r'i  Pifcoiomini. 

But  no  such  good  fortune  as  a  friendly  wave 
had  befallen  the  offspring  of  sin  aud  shame. 
Kvil  days  were  in  store  for  her.    She  had  fallen  j  w  hich  ultimately  produced  her  death,  (v. 

iuto  the  hands  of  a  street  dancer,  "  who,  by  !  P-  ^0).  But  ere  this  last  eveatoccurred, she 
reason  of  his  admirable  skill,  had  been  sumamed  .  "HU"  beea  l>'»ced  under  the  care  of  Natalia,  ono 
the  Great  Devil,-  (v.  i,  p.  128).  On  his  death  jofMeister'a  numerous ladye  loves,  through  whose 
she  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  brother,  from  whom  ;  instrumentality  ehc  was  induced  to  change  her 
Meister  buys  her  for  thirty  crowus,  but  can  learn  j  c°*tume  for  a  more  becoming  attire,  and 
nothing  of  her  parentage  or  history.  At  this  j  wueu  *Vi,"elm  next  sees  ber,  'she  looked  like  a 
time  she  is  about  fourteeu  years  of  age,  refuses  '  ,,ePar,in8  spirit"— and  such  she  indeed  was— for 
obstinately  to  wear  the  ordinary  apparel  of  fe-  bul  a I'"1*  wuile»  aod  »be  fad<^  «way 


Philina,  enter  his  chamber  on  that  occasion,  and 
then  her  love  for  Meister  "  already  keen  and 
powerful  in  her  little  heart,"  "  mingled  with  pas- 
sionate jealousy"  and  "the  unacknowledged 
longing  of  obscure  desire"  (no  feeling,  no  af- 
fection, no  sceue,  which  Goethe  describes  is  free 
from  a  tinge  of  the  licentious  coloring  ia  which 
his  imaginations  seems  to  revel)  "seized  her 
half  developed  nature  with  tremendous  force." 
Violent  action  of  the  heart  and  convulsions  fol- 


"Like  a  golden  exhalation  of  the  dawn." 


males  and  adheres  to  her  mnsruliue  attire,  to 
which  she  is  mora  accustomed.  "Her  counte- 
nance was  not  regular  but  striking;  her  brow  j  Her  body  is  embalmed  (v.  ii,  p.  147)  and  bar 
full  of  mystery;  her  nose  extremely  beautiful;  her  \  obsequies  are  celebrated  in  a  style,  novel  at  least 
mouth,  although  it  seemed  too  closely  shut  for  ono  !if  uot  impressive,  by  "boys,  dressed  in  asure 


of  her  age;  aud  though  sbe  often  threw  it  to  a  side, 
had  yet  an  airof  frankness,  and  was  very  lovely," 
(v.  i,  p.  121}.  She  exhibited  a  **6ne  brown 
complexion,  beautiful  though  sparingly  inter- 
miugled  with  red."  She  exhibits  wonderful 
fidelity  and  affection  for  Wilhelm,  as  her  de- 
liverer from  an  odious  bondage,  and  when,  during 
his  journey  ings.  bis  party  was  attacked  by  robbers 
and  himself  wouuded,  "she  drew  her  sword  in 
the  battle,  and  seeing  her  friend  in  peril,  struck 


with  silver,  waving  broad  fans  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers, aud  by  invisible  choruses"  (v.  ii.  p.  180.) 

This  then  is  the  story  of  Mignon,  which  has 
called  for  so  much  unbounded  enthusiasm  and 
applause  from  Goethe's  admirers,  such  wild 
paeans  in  honor  of  his  geuius  as  a  Poet.  For  our- 
selves we  frankly  confess,  that  we  see  nothing  ia 
this  story  of  incestuous  love  and  its  hapless  con- 
sequeuces,  so  worthy  of  unqualified  approbation, 
ludced  it  rather  seems  to  us  as  au  illustratioo  of 


fiercely  at  the  freebooters;  one  of  whom  had  at'  wnal  wo  co<"*'v®  t°  be  the  most  pernicious  els- 
length  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  threw  her>eQl  in  hi»  writings,  we  mean  the  insidious 
aside,"  (v.  i,  284.)  whereby  her  arm  was  dislo-  a»auuer  •«>  which  he  saps  and  undermines  the 
cated.  Uncomplaining,  unheeding  her  ow  n  pain,  foundations  of  moral  life,  we  speak  not  here  of 
"she  tried  to  stauuch  his  wounds  with  her  own  morals  ns  »  science,  but  of  moral  life  as  peoetra- 
hair,"  (v.  i,  p.  271 )  and  for  days  waited  on  him. 1  tinS«  vivifying,  exalting  the  soul  of  man.  True 


nor  admitted  her  own  sufferings  until  "pressed 
with  questions,"  (v.  i,  p.  281)  aud  it  was  then, 
"  with  her  arm  in  a  sling,  she  came  forth  with 
her  attentions  and  her  love,  was  eager  in  serving 
and  lively  in  entertaining  him,"  (v.  i,  p.  285.) 


it  is,  that  into  the  mouth  of  Mignon  our  author 
puts  his  choicest  songs,  and  in  her  girlish  purity, 
her  unfriended  helplessness  and  ber  e.arly  death, 
appeals  most  strongly  to  our  sympathy.  Bat 
however  well  he  may  succeed  in  arousing  or 


One  night,  when  Meister  had  been  carousing  too  \  touching  our  feelings,  they  should  not  be  permit- 
freely  with  some  play  actors,  he  went  to  his  bed,  ;ted  to  warP  our  judgment.  And  that  judgment 
nearly  stupified  with  drink.  A  noise  aroused  mu8t  reprehend  in  the  most  decided  manner  aa 
him,  aud  "he  felt  himself  encircled  with  soft 1  attempt  to  indirectly  justify  a  connexion  which 
arms,  aud  his  mouth  shut  with  kisses,  which  he  the  ,aws  of  God  and  man  alik«  condemn,  and 
*  To  her  Father  in  heaven  may  the  dsujrhter  now  go ;  aSain8t  which  «very  8««>ui«e  human  feeling  rs- 
I  have  known  all  the  joys  that  die  worhi  can  bestow—  volts.  But  we  must  pass  to  Our  outline  of  MeU- 
1  have  lived— 1  have  loved.—  Bul»cr'$  Trantlation.  ter'a  adveuturos. 
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Amongst  other  things  which  attracted  bis  at*  I  tume,  reminding  one  forcibly  of  that  adopted  at 


tentioo  in  the  market-town  before  spoken  of,  (v. 
i,  p.  112.)  was  a  fair-haired,  pretty,  and  piquant 
girt,  Phitina,  the  friend  of  one  Mr.  Laertes.  With 
these  two  persons  he  soon  scrapes  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  they  go  on  divers  excursions  together. 
Philina  with  her  saucy  ways  soon  piques  our 
hero  into  a  liking,  which  with  equal  quickness 
l»efi«u  a  jealous  feeling  m  the  part  of  Mr.  Fried- 


the  Massachusetts  Phalanstery.  After  perusing 
the  description  it  will  be  easily  understood  why 
"every  one  that  met  him  stared  with 
meut,"  (v.  U,  p.  267.) 


"  It  struck  him  that  a  waistcoat,  over  which, 
in  case  of  ueed,  one  could  tbrow  a  little  short 
mautle,  was  a  very  fit  thing  for  a  traveller.  Long 
knit  pautaloons  and  a  pair  of  lacing  boots  seemed 
neb,  a  harum-scarum  youth  of  high  birth,  (the  lhe  ^ue  garb  of  a  pedestrian.  He  uext  procured 
brother  of  Natalia,  Lothario  and  the  Countess,  j  a  fine  silk  sash,  which  be  tied  about  him  under 
with  all  of  whom  Meister  falls  in  subsequently,)  I  the  pretence,  at  first,  of  securiug  warmth  for  bia 
who,  for  love  of  her,  waits  on  her,  incognito.  \Penoa'    °a  ,he  otl,er  haud  he  freed  neck 

Frledrich  and  Philina  part ;  then  resume  their  old  1  Cr?m  th,?  lyraD^  of  •l°ck,.;.  aad  «ot  8  £w  alr,P* 
,  '.  ,  .     .  ,  .  of  muslin  sewed  upon  his  shirt,  making  the  nieces 

relationship:  part  again;  are  friends  again,  and  1  of  coustderable  breadth,  so  that  they  present- 
so  on ;  until  at  last  Friedrich  is  metamorphosed  ed  the  complete  appearance  of  an  ancient  ruff, 
by  time  from  the  beardless  youth  into  "a  young  I  The  beautiful  silk  ueckerrbief,  the  memorial  of 
officer  in  a  red  uniform  with  white  pautaloons,''  I  Mariana,  which  had  once  been  saved  from  burn- 

(v.  i.  p.  401,)_a  metamorphose  not  without  its  in?:  oow  tie?  beueath  |hia  .T^ 

j;...M..ku       i.  '  b..,.    ,   ,        ,     I  collar.    A  round  hat,  with  a  parti-colored  band, 

d,.agreeab!e  results,  since  "Ph.lina's  figure  be-  |aQd  a  ^  fealher  thc  luask  „  (v>  |( 


i  so  ludicrous  and  shapeless,  that  she  can- 1  p<  252,  253") 
not  bear  to  see  herself,"  (v.  ii,  p.  162.)    In  one 

of  these  excursions  Meister's  party  is  joiued  by  Their  performances  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  man  having  a  half-clerical  appearauce,  and  a  theatre-loviug  Count,  who  invited  them  to  bia 
whose  conversation  and  deportment  produce  a  castle,  there  to  perform  certain  plays.  Thisthey 
decided  impression.  This  proves  to  be  Jaruo,  a  'did  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Count,  that 
"  handsome  uiau,"  who  professes  the  truest,  deep-  j  their  visit  was  prolonged.  The  Count's  wife, 
eat  devotion  to  philosophy,  '*  aud  whom  by  his  ( sister  to  Natalia  and  Lothario,  was  young  and 
deep  and  dignified  mien  you  might  have  taken  for  beautiful.  The  result,  at  last,  according  to  Go- 
al clergyman,"  (v.  i,  p.  145;)  but  who  is  iu  facta  |  elite's  notions  of  human  nature,  manly  honor, 
libertine  of  the  worst  kind,  being  governed  in  his  womanly  virtue,  is  of  course  "that  Wilbelm 


amours  by  a  spirit  of  cold  sensuality,  unredeem- 
ed by  a  single  passionate  impulse;  a  man  after 
Goethe's  owo  heart;  in  fact,  such  a  man  as  was 
Goethe  himself.  His  philosophical  theories  are 
but  little  else  than  a  compound  of  Jacob  Boeb- 
nienism  aud  sentimentality,  interlarded  with  a 
good  deal  of  dillettauti  criticism  on  the 


appeared  every  day  more  interesting  to  the 
Countess,  while  in  him  too  a  silent  inclina- 
tion towards  her  was  beginning  to  take  root," 
(v.  i,  p.  213,)  to  which  feeliug  "their  harmless 
souls  yielded  without  reserve."  "The  actresses 
bad  drawn  upon  them  the  attention  of  the 
youug  officers,"  whilst  the  actors  "  made  more 


Arts.    A  tolerable  idea  of  bis  style  of  con  versa- '  important  conquests  amongst  tbe 


VlSlt- 


tiou,  and  of  tbe  correctness  of  tbe  opinion  here 
advanced  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  dialogue  be- 
tween himself  aud  Lothario,  (v.  ii,  p.  19.) 
Meister  shortly  after  this  abandons  his  busi- 


er*,") amongst  which,  Laertes,  the  quondam 
friend  of  Philina,  bad  captivated  a  certain  Bar- 
oness, the  intimate  frieud  of  the  Countess.  Him, 
the  Barouess  would  have  made  useful  ou  this 


ness  and  joins  a  company  of  strolling  actors.  Of 1  occasion,  but  unluckily  "  happening  ouce  to  cel- 
theae  we  need  say  nothing  further  than  to  quote  ebrate  her  praises"  to  her  busbaud,  he  was  "in- 
bia  own  words  to  Jaroo  after  his  separation  from  jstructed  a  little  in  tbe  habits  of  his  wife,"  for 
tbem.     "How  vehemently  they  counterwork  I "  the  Baron  with  a  grin  replied — ♦!  see  how 


each  other !  It  is  only  the  pitifulest  self-love,  the 
narrowest  views  of  interest,  that  unite  them.  Of 
reciprocal  accommodation  they  have  no  idea: 
backbiting  and  hidden  spitelulnees  maintain  a 


matters  stand  ;  our  fair  frieud  has  got  a  fresh  iu- 
mate  for  ber stalls  '"  This  " luckless  compari- 
son" to  Circe  "  grieved  poor  Laertes  to  tbe 
heart,"  whilst  "the  Baron  continued  without 


constant  jealousy  amongst  tbem.  Ju  their  lives  mercy."  "  '  Every  stranger  thinks  be  is  tbe  first 
they  are  either  rakes  or  simpletons,"  (v.  ii,  p. '  whom  this  delightful  manuer  of  proceeding  baa 
22.)  This  we  cousider  sufficiently  descriptive,  j  concerned;  but  he  is  grievously  mistaken,'"  (v.  i, 
and  so  paas  on  with  tbe  personal  narrative  of  the  j  p.  214.)  The  remarks  of  tbe  Baron  about  his 
hero.    His  connexion  with  bis  theatrical  com-  wife  very  naturally  disgusted  Laertes  with  tbe 


rades  produced  however  some  changes  in  his  no- 
tions on  tbe  subject  of  dress,  which  soon  devel- 
oped themselves  in  an  easy,  and  yet  poetic  cos- 

Vol.  XVII-5G 


adventure.  He  backed  out  of  it,  aud  could  not 
be  used  therefor*  to  forward  the  iuclination  of 
the  Countess  and  Meister  for  each  other:  an  in* 
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clination  which  the  Baroness  anxiously  desired 
to  nurse  into  an  indulgence,  as  "her  own  in- 
trigues with  several  men,  especially  of  late  with 
Jaruo,  had  not  remained  hidden  from  the  Coun- 
tess, whose  pure  soul  could  not  look  upon 
such  levities  without  disapprobation."  Failing 
with  Laertes,  Philina  and  Jarno,  the  high- 
minded  devotee  of  Philosophy,  are  called  in  to 
assist  her  in  trapping  the  pure  Countess  into  the 
levity  of  a  little  adultery  with  Meister,  for  which 
"  Jaruo  was  richly  rewarded,"  (v.  i,  p.  237.)  An 
interview  between  the  Countess  and  Meister  is 
contrived,  (v.  i,  p.  238,  239.  et.  acq.)  iu  which 
without  knowing  it,  he  found  the  Countess  in 
his  arms ;  her  lips  were  resting  upou  bis,  and 
their  warm  mutual  kisses  were  yielding  to  them 
that  blessedness,  which  mortals  sip  from  the  top- 
most sparkling  foam  on  the  freshly  poured  cup  of 
love.  Her  head  lay  on  his  shoulder;  the  dis- 
ordered riuglcts  and  ruffles  were  forgotten," 
and  so  on,  when  "  on  a  sudden  she  tore  her- 
self away,"  begged  him  in  "  the  most  tender 
and  affecting  voice,  *  Fly,  if  you  love  me.'  Wil- 
.  helm  was  out  of  the  chamber  aud  agaiu  iu  his 
own  room,  before  he  knew  what  be  was  doing," 
(v.  i,  p.  243.)  Whereupon  Goethe  apostropises 
the uucotnmitted  "levity"  thus:  "Unhappy crea- 
tures .'  what  singular  warning  of  chance  or  des- 
tiny tore  them  asunder. 

Now  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  preface,  (xi,)  has  given 
us  to  understand  that  to  appreciate  and  relish 
this  book  properly,  we  must  give  it  our  profound- 
est  study.    "  Not,"  says  he,  "  not  till  after  long 


ciple  of  Religion,"  (Pref.  x.)   But  to  return  to 
the  story. 

Wilhelm's  next  adventure  is  with  a  certain  Au- 
relia,  a  widow,  an  actress  and  the  sister  of  Man- 
ager Serlo,  whose  troupe  Meister  bad  joined, 
which   interesting  female   always   carries  a 
sharp  dagger.    Of  her,  it  is  enough  to  say  tbit 
after  she  was  a  widow,  she  bad  been  for  a 
series  of  mouths  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Mr.  Lothario.    In  course  of  time,  he  went  away, 
aud  she  became  partially  deranged.  Phili- 
na's  brief  account,  (v.  i,  p.  298,)  is  "a  hapless 
love  affair  with  some  nobleman,  who  has  left  her 
a  memorial."    Indeed,  Philina  "calculated  Au- 
relia's  business.    The  death  of  her  husband, 
the  new   acquaintance,  the  child's  age;  all 
things  agree."    Aurelia's  beauty  and  sorrow- 
ful laments  overcame  Meister.    He  gives  vent 
to  some  of  those  vows  and  sentiments  which 
justify  the  much  admiring  Mr.  Carlyle  in  saying, 
"the  hero  is  a  milksop,  whom  with  all  bis  gifts, 
it  takes  an  effort  to  avoid  despising,"  (Pref.  x.) 
Whereupon  the  young  woman  "darted  her  baud 
into  her  pocket,  pulled  out  ber  dagger  quick  as 
lightning,  and  scored  with  the  edge  and  point  of 
it  acrosB  his  hand.    He  hastily  drew  back,  but 
the  blood  was  already  running  down,"  (v.  i,  p. 
335.)    Most  men  would  sbriuk  from  an  attach- 
ment for  so  vivacious  a  person.   Not  so  with  our 
hero.    He  faithfully  attended  her  to  the  last,  for 
she  dies  of  course,  and  then  obligingly  undertook 
to  deliver  to  Lothario  a  letter  addressed  to  that 
person,  which  she  entrusted  to  hie  care  during 


and  patient  aud  intense  examination,  do  we  begin  •  her  dying  hours,  (v.  i.  p.  421,  422.)    Arrived  at 


to  descry  the  earnest  features  of  that  beauty, 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  deepest  nature  of 
i,  aud  will  coutiuue  to  be  pleasing  through  all 


ages."  We  submit,  with  great  defereuce,  that, 
setting  God  aud  religion  wholly  out  of  view,  it 
was  not  exactly  the  most  honorable  thing  for  Mr. 
Meister  to  accept  the  money,  (v.  i,  p.  245,)  the 
hospitality  and  kiuduesses  of  a  gentleman,  and 
then  in  grateful  return  therefor  rob  him  of  the  af- 
fections of  his  wife  and  try  to  seduce  ber.  To  us, 
much  study  aud  patient  examination  would  not, 
we  fear,  disclose  the  beautiful  features  of  such  a 
"levity."  Nor  would  we  fiud  it  iu  our  individual 
microcosm,  to  admire  the  mode  iu  which  "  man 
and  his  concerns  are  represented  in  the  first  of 
Europeau  minds,"  (Carlyle,  Pref.  xi.)  if  a  hus- 
band's guests  and  friends  are,  for  the  purpose  of 
hidiug  their  own  guilty  commerce,  to  con- 
trive projects  for  effecting  his  dishonor  and 
the  ruin  of  his  wife.  There  may  be  "touch- 
es of  eloquence  aud  poetry  and  tenderness." 
in  all  this,  but  our  perceptions  are  too  ob- 
tuse, our  moral  faculties  too  uncultivated,  to 
enable  us  "  to  descry  the  earnest  features  of  its 
beauty,"  or  sec  iu  it  "  the  unfolding  of  the  priu- 


Lothario's  castle,  he  is  shown  into  a  handsome, 
spacious  hall,  where  he  repeats  before  the  mir- 
rors a  pathetic  speech,  which  he  bad  composed 
for  the  occasion,  assumes  all  sorts  of  dignified 
postures,  in  which  to  deceive  his  Lordship,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  a  baudsome  man  stepped  in,  ex- 
cused himself  for  keeping  Meister  wait,  took  the 
letter,  which  he  read  very  coolly,  and  then  put 
his  visiter  in  charge  of  "  the  abbe,"  who  marched 
bim  off  to  a  very  pretty  chamber,  where  he  re- 
proached himself  for  his  indifferent  mode  of  do- 
ing his  errand,  looked  at  some  copper-plate  en- 
gravings in  his  room,  was  "seized  with  an  inde- 
scribable compHSsion:  tears  filled  his  eyes;  be 
wept,  and  did  not  recover  his  composure,  till 
slumber  overpowered  him,"  (v.  ii,  p.  10,  11, 12.) 
Next  morning,  whilst  at  breakfast  with  the  cler- 
gyman, Lydia,  a  young  lady,  one  of  Lothario's 
numerous  mistresses,  rushes  in  and  frantically 
demauds  her  lover.    Just  then  he  is  brought  hack, 
seriously  wounded  in  a  duel,  fought  on  account 
of  another  mistress.    Of  course  be  is  treated  as 
an  invalid,  and,  as  Lydia  is  rather  importunate 
in  her  attentions,  Meister  is  employed  with  a 
"  cunning  knave  of  a  coachman,"  (v.  ii,  p.  27,) 
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to  carry  her  off  to  44  a  neat  little  country  house," 
the  residence  of  Theresa,  another  mistress  of 
Lothario,  but  with  whom  he  bad  no  existing  re 
lations.  The  poor  girl's  grief  is  very  great  at 
discovering  the  fraud  thus  practised  on  her,  and 
she  naturally  inveighs  against  Meister's  guile 
and  treachery,  whilst  he  protests  bis  inno- 
cence, and  says  be  is  only  "  a  guiltless  tool." 
He  takes  great  credit  to  himself,  however,  for 
having  thus  successfully  deceived  a  hapless, 
helpless  orphan.  And  though  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  41  the  features  of  beauty"  io  such  con- 
duct, doubtless  "patient  examination"  will  cause 
us  to  regard  it  as  exceedingly  honorable  and 
meritorious. 

Meister,  whose  propensity  for  falling  in  love 
with  cast  off  mistresses,  isgreaterthan  tbatof  any 
novel-hero  we  have  ever  met  with,  takes  a  walk 
with  41  a  handsome  hunter-boy,"  (v.  ii,  p.  35.) 
who  turns  out  to  be  Theresa.  She  tells  him  her 
history — of  her  acquaintance  with  and  engage- 
ment to  Lothario,  how  it  was  broken  off  by  her 
intended  discovering  that  one  of  his  numerous 
amours  bad  been  with  Madame  St.  Albin,  a 
gay  lady  travelling  under  an  assumed  name, 
but  wbo  was  Theresa's  mother,  and  how  she 
had  never  seen  him  more.  Meistor,  as  usual, 
makes  love,  and  upon  his  return  to  Lothario's 
mansion,  proposes  marriage,  and  is  accepted, 
but  not  until  our  susceptible  friend  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Natalia,  the  younger  sister  of  the  I 
Countess  and  Lothario,  and  who,  to  increase  his 
miseries,  hands  him  Theresa's  letter  of  accep- 
tance, (v.  ii,  p.  130.) 

Pending  all  this,  and  whilst  he  is  staying  at 
the  castle,  be  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
certain  secret  society,  under  whose  supervision 
his  whole  previous  life  has  been  passed,  though 
unknown  to  him.  Its  principal  members  are  the 
Abbe,  Jarno,  Lothario  and  friends.  The  mum- 
meries are  not  very  imposing  or  impressive,  (v. 
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!,  93,)  and  are  not  essential  to  the  out- 
line of  this  story.  lie  receives  bis  Indenture, 
and  is  told  that  bis  Apprenticeship  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  bis  Mastership  is  begun.  It  can  not 
fail  to  surprise  every  reader,  however,  wbo  re- 
members the  amours  of  Jarno  and  Lothario,  to 
learn  that  the  object  of  this  semi-illuminati  as- 
sociation is  to  encourage  the  beautiful,"  "cul- 
tivate Nature's  endowments"  amougst  its  mem- 
bers, &c.  The  Indenture  itself  we  will  not  ex- 
tract as  Meister  pronounces  it  "surprising  stuff." 

After  his  initiation  he  is  despatched  to  the 
mansion  of  Lothario's  sister,  who  turns  out  to 
be  41  a  beautiful  Amazon,"  wbo  extended  some 
kindness  to  him  when  be  was  wounded  by  the 
freebooters.  Here  Wilhelm  receives  Theresa's 
letter  of  acceptance— followed  shortly  nfter  by 


the  writer  in  person,  and  with  her  the  intelligence 
that  Madame  St.  Albin  was  not  Theresa's  moth- 
er, so  that  Lothario  is  once  more  free  to  renew 
his  engagement  with  her,  which  he  offers  to  do. 
At  first  she  refuses  and  sticks  to  Meister,  who 
has  given  way  to  an  unbounded  passion  for  Na- 
talia, a  passion  which  is  fully  reciprocated,  and 
he  is  accordingly  much  perplexed.  Things  ulti- 
mately adjust  themselves,  and  Lothario  and  The- 
resa once  more  resume  their  ancient  relations ; 
Meister  and  Natalia  are  engaged;  but  as  the 
utmost  confidence  is  not  placed  in  Meia tor's  sta- 
bility of  character,  he  is  sent  on  his  44  Travels" 
for  a  year  before  the  affair  is  to  be  consummated. 
The  development  of  this  plot  and  counterplot 
occupies  the  whole  of  Book  VIII.  With  44  the 
Travels"  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

We  have  thus  given  a  faithful  outline — omit- 
ting the  loves  of  the  actors,  as  Meister  tersely 
and  sufficiently  characterizes  them  as  44  rakes 
or  simpletons"— of  this  world-famous  novel,  for 
whose  moral  beauty  and  religious  spirit  so  much 
is  claimed  by  Goethe's  adherents  and  admirers. 
Concerning  the  Book  itself,  we  have  no  com- 
ments to  make.  To  those  who  can  see  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  production  of  the  highest 
talent  prostituted  to  the  narration  of  lascivious 
scenes  and  stories,  of  exquisite  purity  of  style 
expended  in  licentious  descriptions,  of  marvel* 
lous  gifts  of  poetry  and  song,  deliberately  em- 
ployed in  uudermining  all  that  is  honorable  or 
holy  amongst  men — to  such  its  frequent  perusal 
may  afford  much  pleasure,  and  its  patient  exami- 
nation develope  earnest  features  of  beauty.  To 
us,  it  does  not.  /  , 


SONNET. 


Fate  !  seek  me  out  some  lake  far  off  and  lone, 
Shut  in  by  hills  of  green  aud  gradual  rise, 
And  beautified  with  blue  inrcrted  i 
Where  not  a  breeze  but  conies  with  i 
And  if  the  waves  awake,  they  only  moan 
With  a  low  InlHng  music,  like  the  rills 
That  make  their  home  among  those  happy  hills  ; 
And  let  me  find— left  there  by  hands  unknown — 
A  bark  with  mouldering  sides  and  rifted  sari, 
Jnst  strong  enough  to  bear  roe  from  the  shore, 
But  not  to  reach  its  tree-girt  harbour  more — 
Oh,  happy,  happy  rest !  oh,  world  of  wail ! 
How  calmly  I  would  toinpt  the  peaceful  deep. 
And  sink  to  death,  as  if  1  sank  t»  sleep ! 

An  Mrs. 
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From  our  Paris  Contipondttit. 


I  Jolt, 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  Ju.ie,  1851. 

It  has  been  just  about  ope  year  since  I  touched 
at  any  length  upon  French  politics.  I  did  not) 
think  in  June  of  last  year  that  twelve  months 
would  pass  without  another  violent  commotion 
from  which  France  would  issue  with  new  politi- 
cal and  perhaps  social  institutions.  Yet  here  we 
are,  as  the  stranger  like  yourself,  at  a  distance,  and 
not  marking  daily  in  a  log  book,  the  course,  the 
velocity,  and  the  incidents  on  ship-board,  would 
he  apt  to  suppose,  in  pretty  much  the  same  lati 
tude  as  at  this  time  last  year.  We  still  rejoice  , 
in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic ;  the  words 
Liberie.  Egalite,  Fraterniti  have  not  been  effa- 
ced from  the  public  monuments.  The  tri-colored 
flag  over  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
has  not  been  supplanted  either  by  the  white  flag 
of  legitimacy,  or  the  red  flag  of  democracy.  But 
though  all  this  is  true,  though  not  for  one  mo- 
ment has  order  been  seriously  endangered  iu  the 
Capital,  great  would  be  your  error  if  you  con- 
clude therefrom  that  the  thousand  hostile  ele- 
ments of  French  society  have  become  harmoni- 
zed, that  each  of  the  6ve  or  six  parties  into  which 
France  is  divided,  abandoning  the  hope  to  impose 
itself  upon  the  nation,  has  sacrificed  its  hopes 
upon  the  altar  of  country,  and  is  sincerely 
concurring  with  the  others  in  securing  by  com- 
mon effort  the  greatest  practicable  common 
good.  Far  from  it.  No  party  has  done  this. 
No  considerable  portion  of  any  party  has  done 
it.  All  that  after  strictest  search,  the  largest 
charity  will  permit  to  be  thus  characterized,  is 
the  act  called  fution,  by  which  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  Orleanists  led  by  M.  Guizot,  have  re- 
nounced Orleanism.  that  is  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  person  of  the 
Count  of  Paris,  and  frankly  rallied  to  the  legiti- 
mist standard  of  Henry  V.  That  act  deserves 
praise  from  the  motives  which  inspired  it.  I  be- 
lieve tbey  were  really  patriotic.  These  fusionists 
in  their  consciences  hold  that  the  republican  form 
of  government  is  incapable  of  affording  in  France 
the  guaranty  of  order  and  stability  which  are  the 
vigorous  condition  of  healthful  society.  They 
think  that  of  all  the  monarchical  forma  which 
are  now  disputing  the  possession  of  France,  le- 
gitimacy actually  offers  the  best  chances  of  ob- 
taining this  guaranty.  They  have  therefore  sac- 
rificed the  affections  which  bound  them  to  the 
family  of  Louis  Philippe  and  strongly  overcome 
the  antipathy  fostered  and  matured  during 
eighteen  years  of  constant  and  bitter  opposition 
which  repelled  them  from  the  elder  Bourbon 
family  and  have  united  with  the  partisans  of 
Henry  V.  to  accomplish  if  possible  by  peaceable 


means  the  Bourbon  restoration.  But  having 
given  this  little  band  credit  for  patriotic  intention, 
I  stop  there  to  declare  that  their  rente  I y  for  the 
evils  of  the  situation  is  of  impossible  application 
and  even  it  were  otherwise,  is  absolutely  void  of 
the  virtue  they  would  ascribe  to  it.  Henry  V. 
will  never  sit  upou  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
except  by  virtue  of  foreign  bayonets  and  after 
bloody  civil  war.  The  idea  of  the  divine  right 
of  Kings  is  thoroughly  eradicated,  except  from  a 
few  departments  of  France;  and  the  Count  of 
Parts  himself  will  doubtless  lose  many  adherents 
so  soou  as  to  bis  title  of  heir  to  the  constitutional 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  be  adds  that  of  the 
,  representative  of  legitimacy  which  will  fall  to 
him  upon  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord. 
The  Priuces  of  the  family  of  Orleans  are  under- 
stood to  give  no  countenance  to  fusiooist  doc- 
triues.  They  never  will  do  so.  They  will  not 
deny — interest  if  not  political  conviction  will  for- 
bid it— the  principle  of  their  dynasty,  popular 
sovereignty,  the  right  of  France  to  dispose  of  it- 
self. Tbey  will  never  by  fusing,  to  use  the  con- 
ventional term  of  the  day,  admit  that  their  father 
during  the  eighteeu  years  of  his  reign  played  the 
part  of  usurper  and  traitor  to  bis  lawful  kiug. 
The  fusionists  in  the  assembly  constitute  about 
one  ninth  part  of  the  Orleanist  members.  And 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  country 
any  thing  like  this  proportion  of  the  party  is  ral- 
lying to  the  standard  of  the  "true  aod  lawful 
king."  With  this  single  exception,  I  see  parties 
in  France  more  strongly  defined,  more  hostile, 
more  irreconcilable  now,  than  tbey  were  in  June, 
1850.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  year 
hns  been  spent  iu  plottings  and  counter-plottings 
of  the  parties  against  each  other,  aod  of  all  the 
monarchical  parties  against  the  republic.  And 
nothing  has  prevented  an  appeal  to  force  by  the 
democrats  but  the  dread  of  military  repression,  by 
the  overwhelming  force  which  is  kept  ever  ready 
for  immediate  action  against  the  turbulent  popula- 
tion of  the  faubourgs.  I  think  there  will  be  an  ct- 
j  plosion  before  this  time  next  year.  My  letter  of 
June,  1852,  will  be  written  from  Paris  the  centre  of 
a  terrible  civil  war,  or  from  Paris  rent  by  the  fierce 
factions  of  the  democratic  and  social  republic,  or 
from  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  an  anomalous  sortof 
dictatorial  government  soon  to  become  an  empire. 
I  feel  assured  an  empire  will  be  tbe  end.  but  I  ap- 
prehend, before  that  end  comes,  that  the  strifes 
of  the  monarchical  parties  will  give  triumph  for 
a  w  hile  to  tbe  ultra  radicals.  If  they  do  triumph 
again  as  tbey  did  in  February  1848—  woe  to  the 
conquered!  A  much  more  summary  process 
than  transportation  to  the  Marquesas  or  confine- 
ment at  Belle  Isle,  will  dispose  of  such  of  the  re- 
actionists of  all  colour*  as  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  by  flight  to  foreign  lands. 
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We  are  just  At  this  moment  passing  through  a 
period  of  calm  full  of  fearful  apprehension,  pre- 
paratory to  the  stormy  debates  respecting  the 
revision  of  the  constitution  which  will  come  on 
early  next  month.  The  debate  is  expected  to  he 
of  a  most  passionate  and  angry  character,  but 
its  result  is  already  foreseen  with  almost  abso- 
lute certainty.  It  is  not  the  debate  which  is  so 
alarming,  but  the  consequences  of  that  debate, 
the  measures  which  the  President  in  hie  despair 
and  the  royalist  parties  in  their  wrath  will  be 
driven  to  adopt.  It  is  already  certain  that  legal 
revision  of  the  constitution  is  impossible.  A  ma- 
jority io  the  assembly  of  three-fourths  is  neces- 
sary to  call  together  a  revising  convention.  The 
■worn  enemies  in  the  house  to  all  revision  at  pre- 


would  not  therefore  concur  in  such  a  parliament- 
ary coup  d'etat,  the  object  of  which  would  he  the 
prolongation  of  the  authority  of  Louis  N.  Bona- 
parte with  regard  to  whom  their  word  of  order 
is— pas.une  hevre,  jtas  un  sous.'  Will  M.Bona- 
parte attempt  to  gain  popularity  by  dismissing 
h  s  actual  ministers  and  calling  to  his  cabinet 
others  who  will  introduce  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  electoral  law  of  31st  May,  1850,  and  the  re- 
storation of  universal  suffrage  ?  This  many  be- 
lieve to  be  his  game.  It  would  in  fact  be  one  not 
without  skill  and  while  it  would  not  render  his 
military  coup  d'etat  less  necessary  than  it  is  to 
secure  his  installation  at  the  Tuileries.  it  would 
make  it  of  much  more  farile  accomplishment. 
This  coup  d'etat  will  take  place  as  soon  as  M. 


sent  are  two  hundred  nnd  fifty.  But  188  in  an  Bonaparte  believes  that  by  discreet  use  of  his 
assembly  of  750  will  suffice  to  defeatthe  bill.  The  executive  powers  he  has  placed  in  all  the  impor- 
majority  for  revision  in  a  fnll  bouee  would  be  Wot  posts  of  the  army  of  Paris,  officers  devoted 
•bout  500.  Tbey  consist  of  legitimists  who  de- 
sire total  revision  expressly  with  a  view  to  bring 
the  question  immediately  before  the  country— 
Monarchy  or  Republic  1  Their  avowed  object 
and  hope  is  to  put  away  the  republic  in  favor  of 
Henry  V.  These  number  in  the  assembly,  count- 
ing the  Jusionists,  about  170.  They  are  for  total 
revision  in  distinction  from  partial  revision  which 
the  Imperialists  and  Orleanists  desire  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  These  parties  allied  for  the  nonce 
think  the  moment  not  propitious  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  they  wish.   They  concur  there- 


to himself. 

I  have  just  read  an  interesting  scientific  article 
from  the  pen  of  Iaoh  Foucautt,  the  distinguished 
young  French  savant  whose  name,  as  author  of 
the  beautiful  experiment  with  the  pendulum  by 
which  the  earth's  rotation  is  demonstrated,  is 
familiar  to  all  intelligent  persons  ou  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  gives  an  account  of  a  com- 
munication made  recently  to  tho  Academy  of 
Sciences  upon  a  subject  which  possesses  peculiar 
interest  in  the  United  States,  where  railroad 
transportation    for  travel  and  commerce  has 


fore  (the  Bonnpartists  with  all  the  Orleanists  ex-  reached  such  gigantic  proportions,  aud  is  so  rap- 

cept  the  thirty  fusionists  under  Guizot,  and  about  idly  progressing.    I  must  give  a  hint  of  it  to  the 

as  many  immediate  regentists  under  Thiers,)  in  practical  and  scientific  men  of  our  own  country, 

advocating  such  a  revision,  as  preserving  nomi-  sure  that  they  will  promptly  seize  the  idea,  sub- 


ually  and  provisionally  the  republican  form,  will 
render  legal  the  reelection  of  M.  Bonaparte  to 
the  Presidency  for  a  term  of  four  or  ten  years. 
The  Bonapartists  bope  that  during  the  second 
term  the  President  would  make  good  his  way  to 
the  Empire ;  the  Orleanists  that  with  this  delay 
their  Count  of  Paris  will  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  dangerous  regency  and  mount  the  throne 
with  whip  and  reins  in  his  own  hands.  But  total 
and  partial  revisionists  united  caunot  carry  by  a 
constitutional  majority  the  bill  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  constituent  assembly.  What  will  they 
do  ?  What  will  the  Presideut  do  after  revision 
is  rejected?  These  are  the  puzzling  questions 
of  the  moment,  the  solution  of  which  is  harassing 
France  and  will  perhaps  be  tearing  it  piecemeal 
ere  many  months  shall  commit  their  events  to 
history.  Will  the  majority  in  the  assembly  over- 
ride the  Constitution  and  attempt  with  their  in- 
sufficient majority  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
This  course  would  without  doubt  drive  the  dem- 
ocrats and  republicans  with  Cavaignac  himself 
at  their  head  to  arms.  But  the  legitimists  are 
believed  to  prefer  no  revision  to  partial.  Tbey 


ject  it  to  intelligent,  fair,  rigorous  experiment, 
and  if  it  be  valuable,  will  be  reaping  for  them- 
selves its  benefit  and  demonstrating  to  the  world 
its  value  long  beforo  it  will  have  left  in  France 
the  domain  of  theory  for  that  of  fact. 

M.  Nikles,  a  French  chemist  of  some  note, 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  one  of  the  great 
desiderata  of  mechanics,  viz.  a  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine  from 
slipping  upon  the  rails  when  attempting  to  draw 
a  too  heavy  weight  up  an  acclivity,  or  when  the 
rails  are  wet  or  coverod  with  frost.  M.  Nikles 
ceases  to  rely  upon  the  pressure  of  weight  to 
produce  the  necessary  adhesion  of  the  driving 
wheels  with  the  rails.  Electro-magnetism  is  his 
agent.  After  many  experiments  he  professes  to 
have  succeeded  in  realizing  a  simple  coustruction 
by  means  of  which  he  transforms  the  driving 
wheels  into  electro  magnets  acting  instantly  upon 
the  rail.  The  apparatus  of  M.  Nikles  does  not 
magnetize  the  whole  of  the  two  driving  wheels, 
but  conceutrates  the  magnetic  power  of  an  elec- 
trical current  upon  that  portion  of  the  wheel 
which  at  tbo  instant  touches  the  rail,  tbat  is  to 
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[Juit, 


say,  he  establishes  at  the  point  of  contact  of  tbe  'group  of  fragmentary  planets  revolving  between 
wheel  with  the  rail  a  fixed  bobin  of  wire  eon-  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  has  very  recently 
ductor,  which  acts  temporarily  upon  the  iron  of  ,(19  May)  added  a  fourth  to  his  list  of  trophies. 


The  little  planet  appears  as  a  star  of  the  nioih 
magnitude.    At  tbe  instance  of  Sir  John  Her- 


the  wheel  and  magnetises  successively  tbe  differ- 
ent portions  of  its  circumference  at  the  very  in- 
stant they  present  themselves  for  application  j  sehell  Mr.  Hind  has  called  the  young  stranger 
upon  the  rail.  However  great  may  be  the  ye- \  Irene,  (from  the  Greek  <«p«r«"»  peace,)  and  the 
locity  of  rotation,  the  portion  of  the  wheel's  cir-  [sign  by  which  tbe  planet  will  be  designated  ioee- 
cuinfereuce  which  is  magnetized  remains  filed  jiestial  charts,  is  a  dove,  with  an  olive  branch  ia 
and  always  occupies  exactly  the  position  most 
favorable  for  producing  the  maximum  of  effect. 

Taking  to  excite  the  electrical  current  sixteen 
pairs  of  Buosen,  and  operating  upon  locomotive 
wheels  of  1  metre,  10  centimetres,  (3  feet,  7.308 
inches)  diameter  working  upon  an  inclination  of 
200  millimetres  (7.87400  inches)  per  metre  (3  feet 
3.371  inches)  magnetism  is  developed  which  pro- 
duces 450  kilogrammes  (992.572  lbs.  avoirdupois) 
of  adhesion  which  represents  an  average  of  4,500 
kilogrammes  (9,925.714  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  extra 
weight. 

Tho  rapidity  of  rotation  does  not,  however 
great  it  may  be,  affect  the  communication  of 
magnetism.  This  is  understood  when  one  con- 
siders the  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  electri- 
city and  the  instantaneousness  of  its  magnetizing 
action.  The  pressure  produced  by  magnetism  is 
much  preferable  to  that  obtained  by  the  weight 
of  the  locomotive  in  that  it  is  always  perpendic- 
ular to  tbe  rails,  and  preserves  its  whole  virtue 
whatever  be  the  inclination  of  tbe  plane  upon 
which  the  experiment  is  being  operated.  The 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  rain,  fogs,  so 
seriously  prejudicial  to  tbe  adhesion  produced 
by  weight  do  not  perceptibly  affect  magnetic 
adhesion.  Experience  has  proved  that  no 
greater  tractive  force  is  exacted  by  a  locomo- 
tive whose  wheels  have  been  magnetized,  than 
by  one  whose  wheels  remain  in  tbe  natural  state; 
and  evidently  the  solidity  of  the  road  has  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  tbe  presence  of  an  imponder- 
able agent. 

The  galvanic  battery  employed  for  magneti- 
ziug  in  the  manner  above  described  the  driving 
wheels  of  a  locomotive,  may  at  the  same  time  be 
utilized  in  various  other  ways.  It  may  be  made 
to  givo  power  to  a  new  species  of  check  or  stop 
(an  electro-frein)  possessing  over  the  modes  in 
ordiuary  use  for  stopping  trains,  the  incontesta- 
ble advantage  of  acting  solely  upon  tbe  rails, 
whereas  others  act  upon  the  wheels,  the  effect  of 
which  is  inequality  of  wear,  seriously  impairing 
after  a  while  the  circularity  of  the  wheels.  At 
night,  the  piles  not  in  actual  use  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  signals  by  light, 
visible  at  immense  distances. 

M.  Hind,  of  Bishop's  Observatory,  London, 
who  has  already  connected  bis  name  by  discov- 
ery with  thrco,  (Iris,  Flora,  and  Victoria)  of  the 


its  moutb,  and  a  star  over  its  head.  At  tbe  late 
distribution  of  the  l^alande  prize,  at  tbe  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  it  was  divided  between  Mr. 
H.  and  Gasparis,  of  Naples,  for  discoveries  to 
wbicb  I  have  made  allusion  in  former  letters. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  London,  of  your  state, 
has  just  passed  through  Paris  on  bis  wsy  te 
Rome  charged  with  the  mission  of  causing  a 
copy  of  Raphael's  famous  fresco,  tbe  School  of 
Athens,  to  be  taken  and  sent  to  America,  to 
adorn  the  hall  of  tbe  University  of  Virginia. 
Perhaps  tbe  following  information  respecting 
this  picture  taken  from  tbe  souvenirs  of  two  de- 
lightful winters  passed  in  Italy,  twelve  years 
ago,  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  many  of  j  our 
readers. 

In  the  eastern  division  of  the  palace  of  tbe 
Vatican,  called  the  new  palace,  looking  out  upon 
the  place  du  Vatican,  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful 
in  tbe  world,  lie  what  are  called  the  "  apartments 
of  the  Pontiff."  They  are  composed  of  numer- 
ous suites  of  rooms  occupying  different  stories. 
Among  thesi,  on  tbe  second  story,  are  found 
what  are  called  "  the  four  balls  (stanze)  of  Ra- 
phael," viz:  the  halls  of  Constantino,  of  Heli- 
odorus,  of  the  Signature,  (stanza  dtlla  Stg*a- 
ruro,  and  of  the  Conflagration  of  tbe  Borgo. 
They  belong  to  that  portion  of  tbe  palace  built 
by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  By  order  of  Sixtus  IV. 
they  had  been  adorned  by  tbe  first  painters  of  bis 
day;  but  in  1506,  Pope  Julius  II.,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Bramante  who  was  employed  in  rebuild- 
ing St.  Peters  nud  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Vatican,  invited  Raphael  to  Rome.  Tbe  frescos 
of  the  four  stanze  were  ordered  to  be  effaced, 
and  the  Pope  charged  Raphael  with  their  re- 
embellishment.  Raphael  stood  by  and  witnessed 
without  regret  the  work  of  destruction  progress, 
till  be  saw  tbe  workmen  about  to  efface  from  tbe 
ceiliug  of  tbe  hall  of  tbe  Conflagration  of  the  Borgo, 
a  fresco  of  Pietro  Vanned  (il  Perugino.)  Then 
the  amiable  and  grateful  young  artist  interfered 
and  generously  saved  from  destruction  an  excel- 
lent production  of  bis  venerated  old  master. 

The  stanza  dtlla  Segnatura,  so  called  because 
tho  tribunal  of  the  Signature  in  preseoce  of  tbs 
Pope  was  usually  held  there,  was  the  first  in  which 
Raphael,  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
commenced  his  work  of  restoration.  After  its 
embellishment  was  completed,  it  was  also  known 
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by  the  name  of  the  "Chamber  of  the  Sciences," 
io  allusion  to  the  works  of  Raphael  which  illus- 
trated its  ceiling  and  walls.  Upon  the  ceiling 
over  head,  the  artist  painted  figures  representing 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Justice.  Upon 
each  of  the  four  walls  of  the  room  under  and 
contiguous  to  the  four  figures,  was  executed  a 
large  painting  having  evident  connection  with 
the  allegorical  figure  immediately  above.  Thus 
beneath  Theology  is  found  upon  one  wall  the  fa- 
mous Disputa  or  "  Discussion  respecting  the 
Holy  Sacrament."  On  the  wall  opposite  and 
beneath  Philosophy  is  found  our  "  School  of 
Athens,"  called  also  "The  School  of  Plato." 
The  name  is  hardly  well  applied,  for  the  picture 
represents  Philosophy  in  general  in  the  persons 
of  its  most  illustrious  teachers  rather  than  any 
particular  school.  The  painter  has  imagined  a 
gymnasium  in  the  form  of  a  classic  temple,  io 
which  he  introduces  with  an  admirable  distribu- 
tion of  attitudes,  occupation,  position,  colour  and 
dress,  all  the  sages  of  antiquity.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle occupy  the  foreground  in  the  centre  of  the 
piece.   The  former  holds  in  hand  his  Timaeus. 


on  the  walls  of  this  hall,  through  Mount 
sus,  which  was  probably  the  second,  occupying 
another  of  the  sides,  till  it  seems  to  be  nearly 
complete  in  the  School  of  Athens,  which  displays 
far  more  freedom  of  bandliug,  more  strength  and 
virility  of  conception  and  touch,  than  the  two 
preceding.  The  fourth  wall  of  the  stanza  delta 
Segnatura  represents  Jurisprudence. 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  your  glorious  old 
State  upon  the  liberal  spirit  and  refined  taste,  of 
which  this  mission  of  Mr.  Loudon  to  Rome  is 
only  one  proof  among  a  thousand.*  Would  that 
the  Federal  Government,  taking  the  bint  from 
Virginia,  would  complete  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
L.,  by  charging  bim  to  have  also  copied,  the  Ju- 
risprudence of  the  same  stanza  to  adorn  the  hall 
of  our  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  Govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  Fiue  Arts.  Tbey 
are  civilizing,  humanizing,  refiuiug.  They  mend 
the  manners,  the  heart;  and  occupying  and  en- 
larging the  mind,  they  mend  it  too.  Their  mani- 
fest tendency  is  to  prevent  crime  and  make  good 
citizens.  Every  intelligent  frieud  of  bis  country 
must  desire  to  see  a  regulated  taste  for  the  Fine 


His  attitude  and  air  show  him  to  be  engaged  in  Arts  take  root  in  the  United  States,  and  keep 
the  contemplation  of  subjects  above  and  beyond  pace  with  the  marvellous  development  of  our 
this  world.  Socrates  appears  giving  instruction  J  national  resources  and  the  acquirement  of  indi- 
to  Alcibiades.  Pythagoras  is  handing  a  musical  jvidual  wealth.  If  not,  that  wealth  will  miuister 
tablet  to  a  young  man  near  him,  whose  features  to  luxury  in  a  tbousaud  gross  or  more  sensual 
are  said  to  be  those  of  the  Duke  of  Urbin,  nephew  .forms  which  will  provoke  private  depravity,  and 

couduct  to  national  decline  speedily,  inevitably, 
and  ingloriously.  Luxury  elegant  and  refined, 
but  unmodified  by  our  superior  ethics,  unchas- 


of  the  Pope,  Julius  II.  Seated  on  one  of  the 
steps,  apart  and  surly,  engaged  in  reading,  is  scon 
Diogenes,  the  cynic.    He  is  only  half-clothed. 

Below  bim  is  seen  Archimedes,  (with  tbe  features  jtcned  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  enervated, 


of  Bramante,)  bending  over  a  table,  and  with  bis 
compass  indicating  to  youthful  disciples  tbe  figure 
of  a  hexagon.  The  young  man  near  to  him  ap- 
pearing iu  rapture  is  a  portrait  of  Frederic  II., 


corrupted,  ruined  ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  but 
it  strewed  with  flowers  their  pathway  to  the  tomb, 
and  tbey  are  indebted  to  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
ministered  to  that  luxury  and  embellished  it,  for 


Duke  of  Mantua.  In  the  garb  of  Zoroaster,  the  glory,  whose  ever-living  verdure  bade  den- 
holding  in  his  band  the  elementary  globe,  we  aoce  a°d  will  bid  defiance  to  the  lapse  of  time, 
have  the  features  of  Alphonso  of  Naples,  a  dis-     .  , 

t.nguished  patron  of  learning.  Near  to  him  is  In  tbe  Mt*"«gtr  for  °**».er.  1849.  your  cor- 
Ptolemy :  and  behind  these  two  figures  we  have ,  re«Pondenl  8avo  accou«"  of  an  interesting  law- 
the  portraits  of  Raphael  himself  and  of  his  old  'u,t  or,K,nat,08  ,n  tbe  ennouncement  of  an  in- 
master  (il  Perugino.)  Thale.  is  represented  j  °»  the  Part,  of  the  j°urnal  *«  P™*  to 
walking  with  a  stick,  the  instrument  with  wnich  'Publish  numerous  letters  of  Benjamin  Constant, 

beiug  his  portion  of  a  private  correspondence 
between  bim  and  Mde.  Recamier.    I  gave  the 


the  great  geometer  measured  the  height  of  the 
pyramids.    Leaniug  against  a  columu  Parmeni- 


des  overlooks  a  youth,  Zeno,  who  is  writing  in  |d_ec,a^n  °[ tha .^U"rUJ^*A^"".°"  "I"!*1 
short-hand  one  of  tbe  poems  of  Parmenides  on 
the  systems  of  philosophy. 

It  was  while  executing  the  paiutings  in  this 
room,  between  the  years  1508  and  1511,  that  took  ) 

place  tbe  transition  of  Raphael  from  his  fir8l,:»te°ded  to  authome  her  donee  to  publish  them 

manner,  in  which  his  works  were  all  executed io|,n'h,llma,,ner-    ,      ,      .  . 

Since  the  date  of  my  last,  tbe  subject  has  been 

again  before  the  courts  and  been  put  by  decision 


was  that  the  letters  of  Constant  should  not  be 
published  in  the  feuilleton  of  La  Presse,  that 
Mde.  Colet  and  M.  de  Girardin  mistook  the  in- 
tentions of  Mde.  R.,who  the  Court  argued  never 


the  style  of  his  master  Perugino 
great  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
of  this  transition  is 


to  his  second 
The  progress 
in  theDis- 


•  See  Editor's  Table  for  a  correction  of  our  Correspoa- 
puta,  which  was  the  first  of  the  great  paintings  dcnt-8  iinp,e*,ionon  this  subject. 
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of  the  court  of  appeals  for  ever  at  rest.    I  think 
there  must  be  some  of  your  readers  who  would 
like  to  know  how  it  has  bt-eu  finally  decided. 

MHe.  Louise  Colet  appealed  from  the  decision 
rs  above  stated,  but  before  the  trial  of  the  appeal, 
she  withdrew  it,  determining  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  publication  in  the  I'rtste:  but  to  publish  the 
letters  in  volumes,  a  form  not  interdicted  by  the 
judgment.  lu  duo  sohsoii  this  project  was  pub- 
licly announced  by  hor.  Immediately  the  niece 
and  heir  of  Mde.  Recamier,  the  Mde.  Lenor- 
maut.  who  figured  so  amiably  and  reputably  in  the 
first  suit,  recommenced  legal  proceedings  and  ap- 
plied fora  writ  of  injunction  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Letters  of  Constant  iu  any  form  what- 
ever, as  not  being  of  a  nature  to  be  made  public. 
This  time  Mde.  d'Estourmel,  the  sister  of  Ben- 


would  have  exceeded  her  rights,  however  good 
may  have  been  her  intentions,  and  cannot  there- 
fore have  effect  in  presence  of  the  formal  oppo- 
sition of  the  sister  or  Benjamin  Constant,  wbe 
represents  him  iu  this  matter: 

"  Considering  that  the  allegation  that  the  art 
of  July  17th,  1846,  was  not  voluntarily  executed 
by  the  widow  Recamier,  and  clothed  with  all 
due  formality,  is  unsustained  by  proof:  that  this 
act,  stranger  to  all  intention  of  liberality,  does 
uot  constitute  either  a  donation  properly  so  called, 
or  a  manual  gift :  that  it  offers  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  charge  given  by  the  deceased  to  Louise 
Colet  for  the  publication  of  a  correspondence  of 
Benjamiu  Constant,  accompanied  with  the  de- 
livery of  the  manuscript  necessary  for  effecting 


.  this  publication :  that  this  charge  is  invested  ex- 
jamiu  Constant  un.ted  with  her  in  the  petition. ,  terpa|ly  wjlh  lhe  co||ditiona  -Monli,,  to  ita  va. 

It  is  generally  admitted  the  court  arbitrarily  [  ,Wjt  .  that  ,he  date>  J7th  Ju|    im  ha<  Defea. 
rode  over  the  rules  of  law  which  ordinarily  gov- 
ern casesof  coutract,  imposed  upon  the  parties  its 


own  construction,  which  was  a  forced  and  unnat- 
ural one,  of  Madame  Kecamier'a  act  of  donation^ 
and  decided  this  exceptional  case  on  its  particu- 
lar merits,  upou  the  principles  of  abstract  justice. 
I  believe  myself  that  the  decree  renders  absiract 
justice,  but  violates  legal  rights. 

"Considering,"  says  the  decree,  "that  a  confi- 
dential letter  is  not  a  pure  and  simple  possession  in 
hauds  of  tho  pent  on  to  whom  it  has  been  wril- 
teu :  that  the  secret  which  it  coutains  is  a  de- 
posit of  which  this  last  has  not  the  exclusive  right 
to  dispose:  that  in  impartiug  bis  thought  to 


sarily  withstood  all  attempts  to  impeach  it:  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  body  of  the  act, 
and  possesses  the  same  certitude  and  the  same 
authority  as  the  act  itself : 

"Considering  that  the  copy  of  the  letters  was 
entrusted  to  Louise  Colet  with  the  single  view  of 
the  accomplisbmeut  by  her  of  the  mission  to 
publish  tbem :  and  that  this  publication  beiag 
prohibited,  Louise  Colet  has  uo  longer  any  inter- 
est in  retainiug  possession  of  these  letters:  *od 
it  being  even  evident  that  the  permitting  them  to 
remain  in  her  bauds  would  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner jeopard  the  inviolability  which  the  plaintiff* 
desires  to  protect : 

"The  Court  forbids  Louise  Colet  to  publish  or 


another  person  in  a  correspondence,  the  writer 
may  impose  as  a  condition  to  this  act  of  confi-|caU8e  to  be  published  iu  any  mauner  whatsoever, 
denco  that  it  ever  remain  a  secret  between  them.  I lhe  c»">fideutial  correspondence  of  Benjamin 
that  this  condition  possesses  all  the  characters  of  i  t,OU8t*lU  wiln  ,bo  widow  Recamier  which  is  the 
a  veritable  compact :  that  it  is  virtually  coutained  mMW  of  lh»  8uit»  aud  furthermore  orders  that 


in  every  letter  of  a  confidential  nature  and  that 
the  violation  of  this  compact  tends  to  derange 
private  iutei course  and  rupture  the  ties  of  so- 
ciety : 

"  Considering  that  the  correspondence  in  ques- 
tion is  a  collection  ol  confidential  letters  written 
by  Benjamin  Constant  to  the  widow  Recamier  ; 
aod  that  this  last  was  bound  by  the  synallagmatic 
contract  not  to  publish  them  without  thecon*eut 
of  the  author:  considering  that  this  consent  has 
never  been  given  by  Benjamiu  Coustaul :  that 
the  widow  Recamier  could  not  therefore  deliver 
tbem  to  publicity,  either  by  herself  or  by  another 
authorized  by  her,  either  during  her  life  or  after 
her  death ;  that  she  herself  admitted  this  upon 
one  occasion  wbeu  she  declared  that  these  letters 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  published  :  consider- 
ing that  it  follows  from  this  that  all  authority  that 
she  may  have  given  with  a  view  to  publication, 
whether  by  her  testament  or  by  any  other  act, 


withiu  five  days  from  the  rendering  of  this  judg- 
ment she  shall  remit  to  Mde.  Leuormani,  the  wid- 
ow Recamier's  universal  legatee,  the  copy  of  the 
manuscript  joined  to  the  act  of  17th  July,  1846." 

I  have  copied  above  all  of  the  final  judgment 
which  it  would  iuterest  you  to  kuow— aud  so 
euds  the  affair.  Madame  Colet,  who  is  a  lady 
of  considerable  literary  ability  and  private  worth, 
has  gotteu  out  of  this  difficulty  with  the  loss  of 
the  manuscript  and  some  thousands  of  francs,  but 
with  no  injury  to  her  reputatiou.  Madame  Le- 
uormant  ha»  wou  the  letters,  the  gratification  of 
foiling  her  antagonist,  and  the  credit  of  a  vile, 
malignant,  and  vain  attempt  to  slander  a  worthy 
woman.  It  is  Madame  Recamier  who  has  been 
the  greatest  sufferer.  She  had  au  immense  rep- 
utation as  an  exceedingly  lovely,  amiable,  and 
intelligent  woman;  and  above  all  as  a  lady  of 
exquisite  refinement,  modesty,  and  delicacy  <h 
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mora!  feeling.  Henceforth,  in  view  of  the  de- 
velopments of  these  trials,  and  the  judgments,  ii 
will  require  a  most  liberal  exercise  of  Christian 
charity  to  ascribe  to  her  even  an  ordinary  shar«j 
of  these  charming  qualities.  I  have  uothing  to 
retract  from,  nothing  to  modify  in  the  strictures 
which  I  have  passed  upon  her  conduct  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger  for  October,  1849. 

W.W.M. 


STANZAS. 

For  lonp  I  thought  the  dreadful  day 
Which  robbed  roe  of  my  joy  and  peace, 
Had  palsied  me  with  such  disease, 

As  never  more  could  pasa  away: 

But  Nature  whispered  low  and  aweet : 
44  O  Heart  struck  down  with  deep  despair, 
The  goal  ia  near,  these  trials  are 

But  beckoniuga  to  the  Saviour's  feet." 

Ami  then  "Ev'n  put  your  griff  in  words, 
The  soul  expends  itself,  as  tears 
Flow  after  storms  ;  the  hopes  of  yenrs 

Rite  stronger  from  the  binding  corda. 

44  O  Soul  these  are  tbc  trials  meet 
To  fit  thee  for  tbe  nobler  strife 
With  Evil  through  the  bounds  of  Life  : 

Pure  ateel  is  from  the  furnace-heat. 

44  Shrink  not !  a  nobler  self  ia  wrought 
From  out  the  shock,  more  grand  and  fair : 
March  on,  O  Heart!  through  toil  and  care, 

The  grand  result  ia  cheaply  bought!" 

1. 

As  one  who  sees  a  column  raise 
Its  marble  sorrow  o'er  the  spot, 
Where  some  dear  spirit  unforgot 

Lies  tranquil  through  revolving  days, 

And  flying  years, and  on  its  nund 
A  carved  wreath  of  aweetest  bloom, 
Fit  emblem  for  the  early  tomb, 

Of  one  who  slumbers  aweet  and  sound 

To  waken  in  the  holy  akics ; 
And  thinka  *'  A  dearer  soul  to  me 
Sleeps  in  tbe  vale  beneath  the  tree, 

And  I  would  ace*  column  rise 

Above  his  dust ;"  but  with  the  thought, 

*•  This  emblem  is  a  sacred  thing 

To  other  spirits  sorrowing, 
Whose  second  self  should  not  be  wrought"— 

And  raises  such  a  marble  mass, 
But  shatters  with  a  hammer-blow 
Tbe  pillar,  scattering  down  below 

Tbe  rose  leavea  on  the  chiscll'd  grass, 
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And  leaves  it  broken,  yet  complete — 
A  lasting  symbol  of  the  soul, 
Which  early  reached  the  mortal  goal 

And  fainted  at  its  Saviour's  feet;— 

So  I  would  leave  these  fullering  lines, 
A  work  unfinished  ueur  thine  own, 
And  shape  my  unacciMtomed  moan 

Like  shattered  stone  and  broken  vines 

As  in  the  marble,  leave  my  grief 
A  thing  untold,  a  struggling  cry 
Of  anguish,  whose  dim  memory 

Shall  die  iu silence  :  be  as  brief 

Aa  yonder  shadowing  rloud  that  sweeps 
Across  ibe  azure  of  t he  spring — 
A  floating  gloom  thiit  senen  to  bring 

Tbe  image  of  the  soul  that  slet>»s 

Beyond  tbc  mountains,  where  the  dyes 
Of  evening  linger  o'er  the  hills, 
A  fading  glory  on  ihe  ritla, 

Beside  the  gray  church  where  he  lies- 
It. 

Among  us  he  was  great  and  good — 

Rare  dignity  was  in  his  mien, 

A  face  und  eye,  wherever  seen, 
That  ruled  the  spirit  and  the  blood— 

Tbe  brain  and  heart,  but  chief  to  me, 
Beloved!  thou  wert  dear  and  sweet. 
What  time  my  unaccustomed  feet 

Kept  lime  to  woodland  burmony, 

And  pressed  the  mountain  slopes  whereon 
Thy  muse  has  placed  its  sign  and  brand, 
Heart  open  in  (but  mountain  land, 

When  manhood  brightened  from  the  dawn — 

And  boyhood's  mirth  was  not  to  thee 
Placed  far  above  a  thiug  for  scorn, 
What  time  the  rosy  hopeful  morn 

Did  promise  all  bright  tlungs  to  roe. 

til. 

O  mansion  on  the  quiet  hill, 

Round  which  the  thick  boughs  ever  move, 
I  take  thee  to  my  henrt  and  love 

With  tendercst  love  thy  image  still. 

For  now  the  stranger  round  thy  hearth 
Makes  laughter  circle,  all  the  old 
Familiar  brows  are  cone — or  cold — 

And  every  room  is  full  of  mirth— 

And  girlish  lips  and  sparkling  eyes 
Throw  back  the  jest  by  winter's  fire, 
Or  summer's  holly  and  the  choir 

Of  island  birds  of  myriad  dyes, 

Pour  from  the  twined  foliage,  long 
And  loud,  more  joyous  than  the  sound 
Of  girlish  music  rippling  round 

The  aoaring  madness  of  their  song. 

These  rooms  have  echoed  to  his  voice. 
When  boyhood  caroll'd  loud  and  tree, 
And  with  this  golden  memory 

At  heart,  I  see  thee  and  rejoice- 
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IV. 

Here  on  the  mountain's  brow  he  Mood 
At  early  morn,  when  in  the  east 
The  veil  was  drawn  and  nature's  breast 

Swole  thro'  the  mis  I,  and  in  the  flood, 

Of  crimson  light  buret  on  the  view 
Of  that  great  heart  who  worshipped  her, 
And  every  little  mountain  mere 

Threw  buck  the  purple  dashed  with  blue. 

Hi*  kindling  eve  would  drink  the  light 
Of  these  beloved  scenes,  the  lines 
Of  giunt  foliage,  sunlit  pines, 

And  vapor  marshalled  for  the  fight 

With  rooming,  soon  to  flee  away 
On  hurried  wing**,  before  the  wind, 
Yielding  to  liiiu  who  strides  behind, 

With  anger'd  looks,  the  god  of  day. 

He  loved  ye  ail,  tree,  mountain,  sky, 
And  fori  hut  love  so  grand  and  pure. 
Your  light  shull  shine  forevcrmore — 

Your  pomp  and  pride  shull  never  die. 


V. 

I  trod  once  more  the  echoing  halls 
Where  he  was  born,— in  the  old  house 
Whose  roof  tree  could  not  fail  to  rouse 

The  electric  memory  that  recalls 

The  golden  past,  and  every  look 
Of  those  dark  eyes,  which  ever  dwell 
Deep  in  the  heart,  the  lips,  and  swell 

Of  richest  tunes,  when  from  the  book 

Of  England's  poet,— he  who  told 
The  isle  of  gentle  Genevieve— 
He  read  that  balmy  summer  eve 

The  rhyme  that  never  shall  grow  cold. 

The  bridge  below,  the  melting  hues 
Of  plain  and  nmtintuin,  stream  and  hill, 
Could  not  hut  move  my  heart  and  (ill 

My  eyes  with  memory's  tender  dews — 

And  gazing  on  the  trcllised  vine 
Decide  the  garden  lodge,  I  felt 
My  heart  within  my  bosom  melt, 

And  murmured,  "  W  ould  my  lot  were  thine." 

VI. 

0  fallen  mansion,  rusted  o'er 
With  years  of  silence,  and  regret 
For  those  whose  wont  was  once  to  set 

The  larch  and  elm-tree  round  thy  door— 

In  long  past  hours,  thy  sorrowful  mien, 
Thy  stutics  o'erturned  and  fallen  pride, 
Raised  up  the  past,  and  I  descried 

Once  more  the  lite  that  thou  hadst  heen. 

1  wandered  in  the  untrodden  grove, 
And  memory  placed  her  touch  on  all, 
The  rocks  the  tree*,  the  waves  that  brawl, 

As  once— the  shades  1  ever  love. 

Hero  stood  the  poplar  by  the  stream, 
The  peach  trees  by  (he  garden  fence— 


The  tulips  murmured  low,  and  thence 
An  influence  came  which  like  a  dream 

Brought  back  that  dying  memory. 

And  him  whose  life  is  linked  with  God, 

Far  from  this  old  beloved 
Amid  the  realms  of  mystery. 


VII. 

We  knew  him  to  he  grand  and  wise— 
A  wealth  of  meaning,  subtle  thought. 
Was  on  his  biow,  and  meaning  brought 

From  all  old  masters,  in  his  eyes. 

But  yet  came  not  his  early  doom 
To  shroud  young  May  in  winter's  snow- 
Now,  how  his  utterances  grow 

Gigantic  through  that  solemn  gloom ! 

Untramelled  by  the  fettering  modes 
Of  thought  and  speech  of  present  times. 
How  did  he  range  through  ages,  c limes — 

How  mount  unto  the  grand  abodes 

Of  loftiest  thought  and  beauty,  plain 
But  to  the  strong-winged  spirit,  free 
From  taint  of  time  and  memory, 

Above  the  darkness  and  the  rain  ! 

Vill. 

May  comes  in  sunlight  and  in  tears 
Across  the  woods  of  Southern  hills, 
And  whispers  "  Heart  surcharged  with  UU, 

Wake  to  the  joy  of  other  years. 

"O  languish  not,  beside  the  hearth, 

Nor  turn  a  dull  and  weary  eye 

Upon  the  inward  misery 
That  shocks  the  glance  of  joy  and  mirth  ; 

u  But  rather  seek  to  mix  with  those 
Who  battle  iu  the  c  heering  fight 
Of  lite,  and  struggle  with  the  might 

Of  others,  raining  honest  blows  : 

"  Or  fly  to  happy  mountain  homes 
Where  children  prattle  in  the  woods— 
Or  stoop  to  pluck  the  opening  buds 

Or  race  the  butterfly  that  comes 

utOn  golden  wings  to  meet  the  sun, 
Or  wake  the  echo  of  the  trees 
That  move  their  shade  in  every  breeze 

Where  lies  in  peace  that  holy  one." 

IX. 

The  tranquil  light  of  early  Spring, 
The  tender  azure  of  her  skies  : 
The  budding  trees  ;  and  harmonies 

Of  all  the  warhling  throats  that  ring 

From  yonder  foliago  bathe  the  eyes 
In  gentlest  memories  and  the  tear 
That  springs  from  them  is  very  dear 

To  him  whose  spirit  faints  and  dies. 

Come  then!  O  holy  morning  light, 
And  nil  the  colors  of  the  mead, 
The  lit  tie  flowers  that  seems  to  bleed 

The  wealth  of  roses  red  aud  white. 
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The  swaying  hollyhock  beneath 
Id  marshy  lowlands :  iri«,  pink 
And  every  tint  upon  the  brink 

Of  yonder  rill  that  lights  the 


I  love  ye  all,  but  most  the  flowers 
That  bourgeon  round  hi*  mountain  home: 
—They  raise  to  me  from  out  the  gloom 

The  heart  of  youth— iu  happiest  hours! 


O  friend  whose  heart  has  faltered  not 
Through  rolliug  years,  the  play  of  mind 
Cannot  avail  to  make  resigned 

The  spirit  to  its  woful  lot. 

With  tenderest  words  of  sympathy 
You  bid  me  dry  my  flowing  tears 
Before  the  slow  revolving  ; 

Have  dimmed  tbe  eye  i 


You  wept  a  loss  that  wrung  the  heart 
And  bathed  the  eye  in  tremulous  dew 
Was  it  not  then  made  plain  to  you 

That  each  must,  silent,  bear  his  part? 

Leave  then  the  spirit  torn  to  brood 
Above  its  sorrows;  let  remain 
The  sickness  of  the  bean  aud  brain  : 

These  cannot  yet  be  all  subdued. 

Because  the  shock  was  such  a*  throwa 
Confusion  on  the  wasted  mind. 
Which  has  not  yet  become  resigned 

Likes  summer  woods  to  winter's  snows. 


XI. 

I  bear  his  low  melodious  voice, 
I  see  his  dark  untroubled  eye, 
And  from  my  heart  escapes  a  cry, 

**  Thou  art  more  pure  and  I  rejoice ! 

u  Rejoice  that  near  the  throne  of  God 
Thy  lips  are  framed  to  words  of  praise, — 
I  mourn  no  more,  that  all  the  daya 

I  miss  thee  iu  the  old  abode 


Where  once  the  light  of  radiant  eyes 
Showered  delight  upon  the  mind 
And  heart, — I  will  be  more  resigned, — 

True  thou  art  gone— but  to  tbe  skies. 

XII. 

I  thought  to  pass  away  from  earth 
And  join  thee,  with  that  other  heart 
I<oved  even  more  than  thee,  a  part 

Of  other  worlds,  through  heavenlier  birth— 

Of  whom  I  do  not  speak  my  thought 
So  dear  she  is,  because  the  eye 
Oerflows  with  woe,  and  with  aery 

I  tear  the  symbols  I  have  wrought. 

No  word  shall  be  of  that  one  grief, 
Because  it  lies  too  deep  for  words, 
And  this  sad  trifling  which  affords 

Some  respite,  could  be  no  relief. 


XIII. 

I  hear  around  me  echoing  feet — 
The  din  of  cities,  never  still. 
The  clinking  purse  we  toil  to  611 

The  quick  i 


The  wagons  rattling  o'er  the  way  : 
The  drayman  calling  to  his  how  : — 
The  auctioneer  with  utterance  hoarse 

Cries  in  yon  bouse  of  dusty  gray. 

The  clash  of  armed  mind*  aloof 

Resounds  through  legislative  halls— 
The  indignant  echo  of  the  walls 

The  nothingness  that  shakes  the  roof— 

And,  near,  the  bustle  of  the  courts 

Where  law's  condottieri  wage 

The  fight,  with  passion,  well-paid  rage  ;- 
Below,  the  ships  draw  towards  tbe  ports. 

From  all  I  turn  with  weary  heart 
To  that  green  mountain  land  of  thinr— 
Where  tranquil  aims  unclouded  shin 

And  to  tho  abode  where  now  thou  art. 

XIV. 

0  friend  that  wee  pest  at  my  side, 

And  still  wilt  strive,  to  turn  my  tears' 
Back  to  their  spring,  the  love  of  years 

1  have  not  to  thy  heart  denied ; 

That  heart  which  beat  beside  ray  own 
Through  many  scenes  which  1  recall 
With  trader  tears  that  roll  and  fall, 

Like  wellings  from  a  fount  of  i 


I  have  not  traced,  O  noble  mind, 
Oblivion's  furrow  through  that  pnst 
Nor  ever  thought  through  all,  to  cast 

Those  golden-memories  to  the  wind. 

But  friendship  cannot  now  avail 
To  rend  this  sorrow  or  divide 
Tbe  anguish  of  the  wounded  side 

That  leaves  behind  a  bleeding  trail, 

When  tenderer  ties  in  vain  implore 
Forge  if  ulness,  a  heart  resigned. 
For  all  the  voices  of  the  wind 

Tell  of  that  soul  to  come  no  more. 

XV. 

The  wan  moon  climbs  the  eastern  skies. 
And  strikes  a  glory  through  tbe  pines — 
Afar  the  misty  mountain  lines 

Like  giant  spirits  looming  rise. 

The  heart  is  rapt  from  earth  to  God 
A  cry  reechoes  from  the  wood  : 
And  yonder  cloudlet  fringed  with  blood 

Stops,  trembling,  o'er  the  lowly  sod 

Where  dwells  the  only  mortal  part 
Of  him  whose  home  is  past  the  star 
That  glimmers  in  the  sunset  far— 
sar  the  great  Creation's  heart! 

[To  bt  Continued.) 
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Unpublished  Verses  of  Lord  Byron, 

Mr.  Editor. — The  courtesy  of  a  friend  hst« 
permitted  me  to  extract  from  a  journal  of  inci- 
dent, iu  a  late  cruise  of  a  national  vessel,  tbe  fol- 
lowing lines  of  the  celebrated  author  of  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  obtained  in  the  city  of  Se- 
ville, from  the  person  mentioned  in  the  stanzas. 
Visiting  the  celebrated  cily  of  Seville  iu  compa- 
ny with  other  officers  of  the  American  Navy, 
the  journalist  and  his  party  were  conducted  to 
the  principal  places  of  uote  and  curiosity  by  an 
old  man.  who  once  discharged  the  same  duty  of 
guide  or  conductor  to  Lord  Byron  when  be 
wended 

 hit  lonelv  wav 

Whcrr  proud  Seville  triuinpbi  unsubdued." 

From  this  grey- haired  veteran  he  learned  the 
following  account  of  the  composition  of  these 
lines,  and  obtained  a  copy.  As  Lord  Byroo  was 
leaving  Seville  to  continue  his  tour,  he  was  ap- 
plied to  by  the  guide  for  a  recommendation  to 
others  as  a  reliable  and  efficient  assistant  in  vis- 
iting the  curiosities  of  the  place.  His  Lordship 
had  already  left  the  Ho'el ;  his  foot  was  in  the 
stirrup;  and  he  was  rn  the  act  of  mounting, 
when  the  guide  approached  him.  He  immedi- 
ately returned  into  the  house,  called  for  pen  and 
paper,  and  with  great  rapidity  wrote  the  follow- 
ing recommendatiou  of  Antonio  Bailie  as  a  guide 
for  visiters  to  the  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Se- 
ville. 

Hotel  de  la  Reina.    Seville.  1823. 

"All  those  that  travel  e'en  must  deride 
Ti»  time  ill-*pent  without  a  skilful  guide  ; 
One  who  the  and  the  language  knows, 

And  rives  a  history  of  nil  he  shown ; 
One  who  will  never  lead  your  steps  astray, 
Nor  make  you  mourn  the  trirliog  fee  you  pay; 
Yet  all  that  locks  worth  piokinr  can  undo, 
With  silver  keys  with  skill  applied  thereto, 
If  such  you  want,  and  one  who  will  not  fail  ye, 
I  strongly  recommend  Antonio  bailie." 

Btro.v. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  lines  themselves  to 
attract  attention,  although  they  contain  a  certain 
clink  in  the  sound  of  the  rhyme  that  is  decidedly 
Byronic ;  but  every  thing  from  the  brilliant  and 
unhappy  genius,  so  long  the  mark  for  violent  and 
contending  feeling,  still  possesses  a  degree  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  admire  his  talents,  or  compas- 
sionate his  miseries.  Believing  that  tbe  fact  that 
Byron  wrote  these  lines  would  invest  them  with 
a  degree  of  interest,  which  is  certainly  not  war- 
ranted by  tbe  merit  of  the  lines  themselves,  I 


bave  submitted  them  to  your  editorial  discretion, 
to  publish  or  suppress  them  as  you  please. 
Yours, 


ALICE  FAY. 


BT  D.  V.  BARHTOT. 

Sipping  out  of  Lethe',  chalice,  could  I  coase  to  dream  of 

Alice! 

Not  till  all  the  past  is  blotted  could  I  banish  Alice  Fay. 
Fond  of  mischief  was  my  Alice,  but  ibe  minx  waa  void  of 
malice. 

And  the  well  of  deep  afiecUon  sparkled  o'er  with  bub- 
bles gay. 

Through  the  leaves  the  sky  is  broken,  in  a  thousand  frag- 
ment* broken, 
And  they  plunmor  in  the  moonlight,  in  I  be  silver  moon- 
light gleam. 

Till  they  show  a  certain  token,  in  a  language  sweetly 
spnkr-u, 

Of  tbe  light  In  eyes  where  archness  hideth  half  tb« 
fonder  beam. 


I  In  the  breexe  they  stir  and  quiver,  like  the  ripples  on  the 

river, 

Like  the  lovely  stars  they  twinkle,  like  the  happy  stars 

they  smile : 

With  tbe  light,  uncertain  quiver,  that  delights  the  saucy 

giver 

When  he  ki'scth  Maiden  Mischief  by  the  olden  trv.ua*; 
stile. 


AH  around  the  zephyrs  playing,  with  tbe  golden  hour* 
a-Mav  big, 

To  and  fro  the  graceful  branches,  to  and  fro  the  branches 
play ; 

And  I  see  the  pliant  swaying,  when  tbe  lovely  Alice 
straying, 

Free  as  breeze  and  fresh  as  zephyr  gathered  violets  in 
May. 

Like  Aurora's  fingers  rosy,  like  tbe  rosebuds  in  a  posey. 
Were  tbe  tips  of  Alice's  fingers,  were  the  taper  finger 
tips ; 

And  confounded  with  the  posey,  May  buds,  tiny  all  and 
cosey. 

Tbey  are  nestling  mid  the  flowers  where  a  bee  in  silence 
sips. 

When  the  leaves  are  thick  above  roe,  when  the  stare  do 
seem  to  love  me, 
Thus  it  is  in  summer  morning,  thus  it  is  in  summer 
night. 

Fairy  memories  do  roovo  me,  and  descending  from  above 

Comes  tbe  'spirit  of  my  Alice,  shedding  over  me  its 
light. 

1851. 
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debitors  Cable. 


Our  Paris  correspondent  has  fallen  into  the 
Tery  natural  error  of  supposing  that  the  order  for 
a  copy  of  Raphael's  celebrated  picture  to  adoru 
the  walls  of  the  University,  comes  from  the  State; 
of  Virginia.  It  is  due  to  candour  to  say  that  our 
good  old  mother  does  not  deserve  the  praise  that 
onr  correspondent,  in  this  instance,  bestows  upon 
her.  Indeed  we  are  ashamed  to  confess  ourselves 
of  the  opiniou  that  she  cares  as  little  for  art  as 
any  new  State  on  the  confines  of  civilization.  If 
her  legislators  had  the  first  perception  of  the  true 
glory  and  value  of  works  of  art,  they  would  not 
permit  that  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture,  Houdou's 
Statue  of  Washington,  to  remain  longer  in  a 
building  which  may  be  destroye  i,  at  any  time, 
by  fire.  One  of  these  fint  mornings,  we  predict, 
when  the  Capitol  is  iu  ashes,  there  will  be  a 
general  voice  of  lamentation  over  the  ruin  of  the 
Statue,  which  will  be  quite  as  unavailing  as  Ra- 
chel's over  her  children,  because  they  were  not. 
We  believe  we  should  become  Niobean  in  our 
wo.  if  that  Statue  were  lost.  Let  some  intelli- 
gent member  of  our  next  General  Assembly  in- 
troduce a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able and  imperishable  shriue  for  it,  in  the  Capitol 
grounds,  and  he  will  show  a  commendable  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  a  recognition  of  the  heautiful,  re- 
flecting the  highest  credit  on  bis  taste. 

But  to  return  to  the  painting.  The  commis- 
sion for  the  University's  copy  comes  from  five 
gentlemen  of  Richmond,  all  Alumni  of  the  insti- 
tution, who  desire  and  expect  the  assistance  of 
the  former  students  in  the  undertaking.  We  in- 
vite all  such,  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come 
greeting,  to  forward  contributions  for  the  work. 
The  University  has,  sratiered  throughout  the 
South,  many  sons  of  high  distinction,  at  the  bar, 
on  the  bench,  in  the  medical  profession,  in  the 
marts  of  business,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  State 
or  Nalioual  Councils.  We  appeal  to  them  to 
unite  iu  making  this  acceptable  offering  to  their 
Alma  Mater.  Communications  addressed  to 
Major  Thomas  II.  Fllis.  Judge  John  S.  Caskie, 
Dr.  S.  Maupin.B.  B.  Minor  or  the  Editor  or  the 
Messenger,  at  Richmond,  will  reach  the  proper 
destination. 


Apropos  of  the  paper  on  "Domestic  Tour- 
i"  in  our  last  number,  we  find  in  the  Home 
Journal  for  June  28th,  a  letter  from  a  Northern 
lady  who  fully  endorses  our  views  of  Virginia 


Watering  places.  Speaking  of  the  White  Sul- 
phur, she  says, 


"  The  establishment  here  form*  a  village,— neat  white 
cottages  and  cabins  arc  scattered  over  an  undulating 
lawn  ;  here  and  there,  beautifully  shaded  by  elms  and  oak, 
the  sugar  maple  and  gum  tree.  The  situation  is  delight- 
ful, and  one  does  not  feel  disposed  to  give  the  mineral  wa- 
ters sole  credit  tor  the  wonderful  cures  which  are  said  to 
have  been  performed  here.  The  very  sight  of  ihcao  moun- 
tains must  be  a  restorative  to  the  tired  dweller  in  cities. 
He  cannot  come  here  all  the  way  by  rail-cars  and  steam* 
boats ;  and  the  chnnge  of  scene,  and  exercise  and  fatigue 
in  crossing  the  mountains,  are  no  doubt  often  sufficient  to 
give  oue  a  new  feeling  of  healUi  and  relish  for  the  repose 
which  may  be  found  here. 

"  There  is  less  pretension,  less  necessity  for  dress  and 
show  here,  that  at  many  of  our  northern  watering  places- 
This  is  the  favourite  resort  of  many  southern  families,! 
in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  the  I 
society  from  the  South  is  found  here.  Many  people  at 
the  North  have  visited  Saratoga  and  Newport  until  their 
very  names  are  a  weariness.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
some  of  them  at  least  to  try  a  new  region ;  if  sick,  to  test 
these  health-giving  waters  ;  if  only  desirous  of  gayety 
and  amusement,  to  give  ibeir  pleasures  the  relish  of  nov- 
elty, and  come  to  these  untried  scenes.  The  deer  hunt  in 
the  mountains,  the  angling  in  the  brooks,  the  delightful 
rides,  give  exercise  and  health.  No  one  is  forced  into  so- 
ciety, though  it  is  alwoys  reudy  for  their  acceptance.  The 
cottage  life  here,  each  family  or  circle  of  friends  occupy- 
ing a  tenement  by  themselves,  and  taking  their  meals  apart 
if  they  prefer,  allows  persons  to  be  as  exclusive  and  quiet 
as  they  choose.  But  the  spirit  of  die  place  is  social,  and 
few  he  Iter  opportunities  can  be  offered  than  it  presents  for 
dispelling  prejudices  and  reconciling  sectional  differences. 
I  wish  northern  travellers  would  come  here  more.  Many 
city  families  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  in 
the  summer.  Let  them  come  here,  and  meeting  visiters 
from  the  South  as  at  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  mutual  friend,  forget  that  South  and  North 
were  ever  at  variance,  and  learn  that  friendships  need  not 
have  the  boundaries  of  States.  '  We  want  the  people  of 
the  North  to  see  us  at  home,'  said  a  Virginian  to  me  the 
other  day.  How  attractive  these  homes  are  made,  how 
pleasant  the  region  in  which  they  arc  found,  may  furnish 
material  for  another  letter." 


We  presented  a  fair  illustration  in  our  last 
number  of  the  importance  of  a  single  letter.  In 
the  able  article  on  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  United  States  reference  was  made 
to  the  classical  editions  of  Professor  Spence. 
It  should  have  been  Professor  Spencer.  Now 
as  there  happens  to  he  a  Professor  Spence,  who 
has  been  a  labourer  in  the  same  field,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  correct  the  error,  and  to  state  that 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, was  our  esteemed  correspondent,  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Spencer  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 


Miss  Frederika  Bremer  has  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  our  city,  and  has  now  gone  on  an  excur- 
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sioo  to  the  mountain  regiou  of  Virginia.    She  for  I  heir  quartering,  if  indeed  they  had  not  been  com- 


expects  to  vieit  the  Peak*  of  Otter,  the  Natural 
Bridge,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  their  vi- 
cinity before  wending  her  way  Northward  to  lake 
her  departure  for  Lome. 


Motira  of  Jinn  IBorta. 


A  Hahd-Book  or  Heraldry/.  Rv  G.  W.  Ghrilt  Ma- 
pleton,  Esq.  New  York.  John  Wiley.Esq.,  304  Broad- 
way. 1951. 


pelled  to  adopt  the  old  device  of  "  two  posts  upright, one 
beam  transverse,  a  rope  pendant  and  a  rascal  on  lite  end 
on*t  " 

We  are,  by  no  mean*,  disposed  to  rebuke  that  just  snd 
generous  pride  a  man  may  fcrl  in  an  honorable  linear,  if 
it  lead  him  to  be  wary,  lent  be  commit  any  act  by  which 
mat  lineage  may  sustaiii  smutch  or  blemish.  And  if  there 
be  force  enough  in  a  mono,  encircling  the  arm*  of  hit 
family,  (always  supposing  tltt*  family  bore  theiu.)  lo  guard 
him  from  disgrace,  we  would  have  it  engraved  on  hi*  plate, 
parnded  on  hi*  coach,  and  framed  as  a  picture  in  the  hall 
of  hi*  dwelling.  A  life  of  u«efulncss  might,  perhaps,  enti- 
tle him  to  have  it  elevated  on  a  hatchment  at  his  funeral, 
and  sculptured  on  his  tomb.  Hut  the  empty  honors  of 
family,  without  the  supporters  of  virtue  and  industry,  can 
never  lift  a  ninn  above  contempt.  The  French  novelist, 
our  modem  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
mulatto-  w  From  whom  do  you  deduce  your  descent?" 
asked  an  aristocratic  coxcomb  of  him  one  day.  "  My 
family,  Monsieur,"  said  Dumas,  **  began  where  yours  has 
ended— in  an  npe."    The  poet-la urcate  of  Enrland 


Considered  merely  as  a  pretty  book,  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  making  a  brave  appeal  to  the  eye  with  expressed  our  own  sentiments  in  one  of  the  fineM  of  his 
all  beautiful  devices,  we  have  seeu  nothing  better,  this  bnllads.  with  two  or  three  snatches  from  which,  we  hare 

He  sings- 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  V'cre, 

I  know  y  ou  proud  to  bear  your 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

7*oo  proud  to  tare  from  whence  1 
You  thought  to  break,  for  your  sweet 
A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms ; 
A  simple  maidtn  in  her  jUer 
/*  vorth  a  hundred  eoaU  of 


many  a  day.  than  the  little  volume  before  ut.  As  a  de- 
signer in  colors  after  the  manner  of  the  illuminated  man- 
uscripts of  the  middle  ages,  Mr.  Muplenon  has  no  com- 
peer in  this  country.  Indeed  he  is  the  only  one  whose 
designs  are  respectable-  Thi*  rest  attempt  the  thing  but 
to  produce  the  tawdriest  of  all  the  tinselled  embellishments 
that  ever  set  off  a  Philadelphia  magazine. 

We  have  something  to  say,  however,  of  this  book  as  to 
the  object  it  has  in  view.  That  object  is  in  general  noth- 
ing less  than  to  revive  among  us  the  obsolete  science  of 
the  Herald's  College,  and  in  particular  to  leach  those 
new-fledged  aristos  of  Mew  York,  who  have  amassed 
fortunes  by  lotteries  or  patent-medicines,  how  to  mount 
armorial  bearings  on  the  panels  of  their  carriages  without 
violating  the  rules  of  emblazonry.  Wc  do  not  exactly 
see  how  they  arc  to  avoid  trenching  on  one  well-known 
principle  which  Mr.  Mapleson  mentions.  We  allude  to 
that  which  forbids  the  employment  of  metal  on  metal  or 
color  on  color.  It  seems  to  us  that  argent  and  or,  when 
displayed  in  their  escutcheons,  must  be  based  either  upon 
the  gold  and  silver  they  con  command,  or  upon  the  native 
brass  of  their  characters,  and  \hntgnle*  and  azure  must 
repose  upon  the  gaudy  colors  in  which  they  flaunt  upon 
Broadway.  Mr.  Mapleson  will  certainly  do  good  serv  ice 
if  he  prevents  the  use  of  bad  Latin  by  way  of  motto, 
though,  to  speak  in  technical  phrase,  the  bearings,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ton,  must  be  exhibited  *'  in  a  shield  of 
prt  tence* 

Mr.  Mapleson  gives  us,  in  a  sort  of  appendix,  the  arms 
of  sixty-five  subscribers  to  his  volume.  Among  these 
we  find  the  usual  quautity  of  sheep,  griffins,  lions,  ram- 
pant and  couchant,  boar's  heads  and  peacocks,  the  first 
and  last  of  which  devices  have  a  peculiar  signihVance  an 
applied  to  the  wearers,  and  we  arc  favored  also  with  some 
Latin  mottoes,  of  somewhat  equivocal  meaning,  if  our 
translation  of  one  of  them — Ketinent  vestigia  ffimer, 
holding  on  to  the  tattered  remnant  of  a  reputation— be 
considered  fair,  and  a  specimen  of  the  set  Now  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Mopleson's  subscribers  are  not 
entitled  justly  to  their  coats,  but  we  do  intend  to  express 
the  opinion,  in  decided  terms,  that  the  assumption  of  such 
frippery  in  America  is  the  offspring  of  that  vilest  and 
most  despicable  social  relation  with  which  any  country 
was  ever  afflicted — a  moneyed  aristocracy-  And  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  if  those  fine  people  who  affect 
heraldic  supporters  had  kept  an  honest  account  with  their 
ancestry,  they  might  have  had  candle-ends  and  lapstones 


Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent, 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  kit  vife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent; 
Howe'cr  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
'  Tit  only  noble  to  be  good, 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  roronett 
So 


Lo*dok  Labor  and  the  I^ndon  Poor.    By  HfURT 
Mavhcw.   Nos.  1  to7.   New  York:    Harper  acBro- 
82  Cliff  Street. 


Much  interesting  information  may  be  gleaned  from  these 
numbers  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  work,  but  we  confess  to  have 
been  sickened  by  the  details  of  wretchedness  and  crime 
which  he  gives  with  so  unsparing  a  hand.  The  heart  re- 
volts from  the  picture,  too  faithfully  drawn  and  much  too 
elaborated  in  its  execution  When  we  read  such  descrip- 
tions of  lite  among  the  lower  classes  of  England,  we  are 
impressed  with  two  striking  facts — the  one  is  the  impu- 
dence of  that  foreign  philanthropy  which  passes  by  squalid 
misery  aud  the  most  grinding  poverty  at  home,  to  ameli- 
orate fancied  suffering  in  other  lands;  the  other  is  tb« 
anomaly  presented  by  the  towering  superstructure  of 
England's  greatness  based  in  apparent  security  upon  foun- 
dations that  arc  in  ruinous  drcny.  The  fabric  still 
itself  proudly  upward,  while  the  eye  detects  the  1 
ous  and  unsound  condition  of  all  its  props. 

Painful  indeed  to  the  Christian  is  the  account  Mr.  May- 
hew  gives  us  of  the  religious  state  of  the  l<ondon  Coster- 
mongers.  Nowhere  is  ignorance  upon  spiritual  subjects 
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The  Indian  mother  who  thrown  |  Hukrt-Graphs;  or,  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities 

and  Society.  Taken  from  life.    By  N.  Pahker  Wil- 
lis.  "  Stick  a  Pin  There."   Second  Edition. 
York:    Chariea  Scribner.  1851. 


so  besotted  or  bo  fearful 

her  infant  into  tho  Ganges,  the  Islander  of  the  Pacific, 
who  propitiate*  bid  feiiscb  with  human  sacrifice.the  will- 
ing victim  of  Juggernaut,  the  wild  worshippers  of  the 
Great  Spirit  by  the  borders  of  remote  lakes  upon  our  own 


A  lukewarm  rehash  of  the  good  things  and  trash  that 


continent,  are  in  a  state  which,  compared  with  that  of  the  hilhcrto  „aced  ,hc  Home  Journal,  done  up  in  a 

■  ■  ■»  k  *  i  II.  .  I         i  M.I  lot    it  Ka  '  ...    . 


London  Poor,  may  be  considered  hopeful.  And  let  it  be 
recollected  that  the  class  of  which  Mr.  Mayhew's  work 
treat*,  is,  by  no  mean.*,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  London 
civilization.  Deeps  profo under  still  exist,  iuto  which  it 
would  be  dreadful  lo  look.  Oh.  excellent  and  pious 
workers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  oh.  worthy  missionaries 
now  carrying  the  cross  into  glowing  lands  beyond  the 
sea,  why  will  ye  suffer  these  thousands  of  your  neigh- 
bours, whom  ye  are  first  commanded  to  love,  to  remain  in 
darkness  so  terrible  1 

There  is  mailer  in  Mr.  Mayhew's  publication  for  very 
earnest  thought,  and  we  may  possibly  recur  to  it  at  some 
future  period.  We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his 
deductions,  but  to  express  die  reasous  of  our  dissent 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  allow  ourselves 
for  the  purpose. 

These  Nos.  are  for  sale  by  Morris  Sc  Brother. 


book,  with  a  readable  look,  and  inscribed  unto  Morris  the 
Colonel.  {En  pansant,  we  fear  that  in  writing  this  here, 
we've  mistaken  the  soldier's  man's  litle  ;  if  so,  we  should 
grieve  and  humbly  ask  leave  to  make  him  the  amplest  re- 
quital.) The  book  itself  shows  all  the  editor's  prose,  that 
was  written  by  way  of  a  leader,  while  strokes  of  the  pen 
about  prominent  mm  also  enter  the  otla  podrida.  There 
are  letters  quite  odd,  from  down  on  Cupe  Cod  and  the 
Hudson,  on  board  of  a  steamer;  and  facts  about  Poe  that 
arc  useful  to  knowtand  a  tribute  or  two  to  Miss  Bremer; 
also  hints  upon  dress,  and  a  good  deal  of  stress  ou  tbe 
wav  lo  behave  at  the  opera,  whether  dcini-toilctte,  for  box 
and  parqueltc,  or  full  parly  rig  is  the  properer.  Then 
the  writer  discusses  the  new  omnibusses,  or  praises  some 
tragedy  queen;  or  lifts  up  the  curtain  of  mirth-moving 
Burton, 

"Just  to  fill  up  the  farcical  scene." 

Now  while  much  of  the  stuff  is  graceful  enough,  and  free 
from  suspicion  of  scandal,  we  doubt  if  the  game,  which 
wedon't  care  to  blame,  is  worth,  as  the  French  say,  thecan- 
The  Stohm  or  Venice.    The  Foundation,,    By  Joh»  [  die.    Let  us  hope  that  ere  long,  this  nursUng  of  song,  gay, 
feiim,  author  of  "the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  j  good-for-naught,  versatile  \VU  ,s  (who  ,s  o  ten  a.  clever 
-Modern  Painters,"  etc.,  etc.     With   Illustrations  as  any  that  ever  invoked  the  sad  jade,  Amaryllis  )w.ll  write 

once  again,  in  bis  happier  strain,  some  highly  wrought 
effort  of  fancy,  and  leave  to  the  cits,  who  have  uot  his  wits, 
the  finical  style  of  Miss  Nancy. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  work  may  be  had,  of  that 
that  long  established  and  good  house,  in  Richmond  well- 


drawn  by  the  author.   New  York  :   John  Wiley,  304 
Broadway,  corner  of  Duanc  Street,  1851. 

Mr.  Wiley  has  practised  a  deception  upon  us.   So  very 
brautitul  is  the  typography  of  "  The  Stones  of  Venice"  i  k,j0wu,  and  not  here  alone,  as  sellers  of  books— Nash  & 


and  so  sumptuous  its  general  appeuruuee  that  we  mistook 
it  for  a  publication  of  Paternosier  Row.  We  have  never 
seen  a  fairer  American  volume.  Indeed  it  is  as  good,  as 
it  is  at  all  desirable  to  have  books,  and  reflects  tbe  high- 
est credit  on  printer,  decorative  artist,  and  binder. 

The  class  of  readers  to  whom  Mr.  Ru skin's  work  will 
be  likely  lo  afford  df  light,  is,  at  best,  small.  Few  persons 
out  of  his  immediate  profession,  feel  uny  interest  in  medi- 
eval arc hitecture.and  lew,  even  of  those,  will  partake  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  hcdwcllson  thesmallrst  particular 
connected  wiih  the  subject.   To  us  indeed,  Mr  Ruskin 


Woodhouse. 


Thf.  Book  of  Oiutort:  A  Sew  Collection  of  Ex- 
tract* in  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Dialogue,  Sfr.,  Sfc.  By 
Edward  C.  Makshai.l,  M.  A.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
plelon  At  Co.    200  Broadwny.  1851. 

A  volume  of  just  500  pages,  containing  402  selections 
from  distinguished  American  and  English  orators,  divines 
appears  like  an  inoffensive  monomaniac,  as  completely  '  and  poets.  The  book  originated  in  the  conviction  on  tho 
beside  linn-el)  upon  this  ihemc,  as  the  luie  Mr.  Dick,  in  .  part  of  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  had  eight  years  of  experi- 
David  Cnpperfield,  was,  on  the  point  of  the  dismembered  !  ence  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  (bat  the  selections  in  the 
head  ol  King  Charles  the  First.  He  tells  us  in  the  preface  |  text-books,  generally  used  in  this  branch,  were  altogether 
that  the  inability  to  obtain  precise  information  at  Venice,  j  too  hackneyed  to  be  repeated  with  great  benefit  by  the 
as  to  tbe  date  of  erection  of  the  facade  of  iho  Ducal  palace,1  student.  The  only  requisites  for  the  compilation  of  such 
filled  him — not  with  regret,  nor  even  wilh  astonishment,  |  a  volume  arc  industry  iu  reading,  and  good  taste — tbe  de- 
but—with consternation !  No  doubl  the  amiable  gentle- :  grce  of  A.  M.  or  M.  A.  was  certainly  not  necessary— but 
man  was  a*  deeply  moved  as  a  tourist  would  be  to  find  !  we  will  say  for  Mr.  Marshall  that  his  specimens  are  very 
tbe  fires  of  Etna  extinguished  or  to  miss  Mont  Ulunc  from  respectable  indeed.  We  are  glad  to  see  his  recognition 
his  throne  among  the.  Alps.  The  revival  of  ihc  old  styles  of  Southern  iutellect  in  quotations  from  Culhoun,  Wirt, 
of  building  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  us  the  philoso-  Preston,  Grimke,  Legare,  R.  M  T.  Hunter,  Gaston,  Mc- 
phers  treat  of  the  perfection  of  society— an  antique  ceil- 1  DufTie,  Butler,  Hilliard,  Prentiss,  and  Berrien,  but  we 
ing  seems  to  bim  as  important  a  mailer  as  the  civilization  '  detect  nevertheless,  in  Mr.  Marshall  the  Yankee  propen- 
■  barbarous  race,  and  bis  ideas  of  tbe  millennial  glory  are  ]  sity  to  ignore  our  writers.  Of  John  Randolph  be  gives  but 
doubtless  associated  with  great  cathedrals  and  endless  |  n  single  example  Out  of  tho  line  of  politieions,  he  finds 
colonnades,  ornamented  gables  and  graceful  turrets  over- ;  nothing  in  the  South  worth  embody  iug  in  his  pages.  Not 
spreading  the  earih.  j  one  syllable  from  a  Southern  divine,  though  we  have 

Wre  would  not  be  understood,  however,  as  wishing  to  Plumer,  Fuller,  Thornwell  and  others,  whose  pens  have 
detract  from  Mr.  Buskin's  well-merited  fame  in  the  picu-  often  been  employed  for  the  public  benefit,— not  a  stanza 
liar  field  of  labour  be  has  chosen.  Though  always  ex-  from  a  Southern  poet,  though  some  of  the  finest  gems  of 
travagunt,  bo  is  yet  serving  a  good  purpose  in  America,  in  Americun  song  might  have  been  gleaned  from  Pinckney, 
awakening  attention  to  a  subject  which  certainly  demands,  Wilde,  Cooke,  Sinims,— not  a  scrap  from  tbe  writers  of 
more  consideration  than  our  people  have  ever  *ivcn  it.    1  Southern  fiction,  of  whom  we  might  mcutiou  Beverley 
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Tucker,  Kennedy  and  Simrna  again,  a*  well  worth  quo- 
ting,— nothing  from  such  humorists  an  Judge  Longstreet 
and  the  author  of  Major  Joues's  Courtship,  find  its  way 
into  Mr.  Marshall's  mutrum.  Yankee  writers  there  are  io 
abundance,  of  whom  wc  never  heard  before  ;  and  not  to 
be  indifferent  to  his  own  high  claim*,  Mr.  Marshnll  make* 
Uiree  poetical  election*  from  himself.  We  have  heard  be- 
fore of  the  Boston  Mutual  Adulation  Society,  hut  here  is 
a  writer  who  improve*  upon  the  idea  by  nuking  every 
man  hit  own  eulogist-  We  might  endure  hi*  verses  very 
well,  perhaps,  if  he  did  not  introduce  other  poets  who 
write  quite  a*  badly  ns  himself,  whow  effusions  are 
given  with  'damnable  iteralinn.'  But  such  is  Yankee 
impudence  forever,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  a  change. 
J.  W.  Randolph  has  the  book  for  Bale  in  Richmond. 


Yeast  :  A  Problem.  Reprinted,  with  Correction! 
and  AdditioMi,  from  Kraser's  Mugazinc.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brother*, 82  ClirT Street.  1851. 

The  title  of  this  book  auggests  fermentation,  and  the 
author's  design  appears  to  be  little  else.  There  are  with- 
out doubt  many  powerful  passages  in  it  that  are  not  un- 
worthy of  Alton  Locke,  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  writer  are  likely  to  produce  a  in  thing  but  dis- 
content. Until  the  Rev.  Mr.  rutigslcv  can  hint  at  some 
more  excellent  remedy  for  the  evils  that  afflict  English 
society  thai)  the  doctrines  or  association,  it  seems  to  us 
that  his  books — wildly  eloquent  and  lull  of  a  rugged  poe- 
try aa  tbey  are — had  becu  better  in  manuscript  than  in 
type.  He  seems  to  be  carried  away,  at  time*,  by  the  fury 
of  his  own  rupt  state,  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  exhibits  "  the  contortions  ol  the  sibyl  without  her  in- 
spiration." If  his  shafts  at  the  gumr-luws  are  lens  dex- 
terously sped  than  those  of  Sidney  Smith,  they  arc  still 
well-directed  and  shot  from  a  stroug  bow.  The  ballad  of 
the  "Merry  brown  hares"  is  a  nervous  composition  and 
preaenU  images  that  are  ghastly  enough  for  any  Chartist 
to  fume  over. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  expect  to  sec  a  great 
government  overthrown  by  every  new  ebullition  of  dis- 
quiet in  the  form  of  a  novel,  but  assuredly  the  works  of  such 
writers  aa  this  reverend  relbnner  will  not  be  without  their 
effect  upon  the  popular  mind  of  England.  We  have  great 
ndmiratiou  lor  the  stately  edifice  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, but  we  confess  when  wc  look  at  the  present  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  we  arc  reminded  of  those  fair  villages  that 
lie  on  the  smiling  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  which  may  be  over- 
whelmed at  any  lime  by  the  embers  of  that  internal  6rc 
that  mantles  and  surges  forever  w  ithin  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain.  The  fierce  and  glowing  lava  of  Chartism, 
though  not  yet  thrown  out  from  the  social  cratrr,  yet 
nmuifests  its  learful  incandescence,  now  and  then,  by  ag- 


itatious  of  the  earth  upon  which  the  great  constitutional 
fabric  stands.  Wc  trust  that  some  means  may  be  effect- 
ual in  quenching  the  flame,  before  it  spouts  ruin  and  de- 
atruction  around. 

u  Yeast,"  aa  we  have  already  hinted,  will  well  repay 
perusal.   It  ie  for  sale  by  Morris  6c  Brother. 


Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  Poet- Laureate, 
D.  C.  L.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.  D.,  Canon 
of  Westminster.  In  Two  Volumes.  Edited  by  Henry 
Heed.  Vol  I.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 
1*51. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  are  entering  the  lists 


with  the  long  established  houses  of  New-York  in  isauiflg 
important  and  valuable  books.  Hitherto  their  attention 
haa  been  chiofly  confined  to  pretty  little  editions  of  the 
poems,  essays,  peace  orations  and  society  Lectures  of 
the  modern  Athenian*,  productions  all  cast  iu  the  same 
mould  Bncl  a-  like  each  other  ns  black-eyed  pea*.  Their 
recent  puidicutions,  however,  have  been  exceedingly  well 
chosen,  and  the  works  of  Tcnovson,  Motherwell,  De 
Quincey  and  Wordsworth,  iu  their  fair  typography,  would 
figure  hnndsomely  in  any  library. 

The  Memoir  of  Wordsworth  is  not  merely  a  reprint  of 
the  English  edition.  It  contains  notes  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Henry  Reed,  the  American  editor  of  Words- 
worth's Poems,  which  tend  to  illustrate  still  more  clearly 
the  text  of  the  biogtapher.  The  plan  pursued  in  the 
work  is  the  judicious  one  of  Lockhart  and  others,  of  al- 
lowing the  subject,  whenever  it  i*  practicable,  to  speak  for 
himself,  which  is  surely  better  than  any  narration  by  a 
tliird  party,  however  intimately  connected  he  may  hare 
been  with  the  life  and  incidents  to  be  pourt rayed.  The 
present  volume  is  full  of  interesting  facta  with  regard  to 
the  c  omposition  of  many  of  the  most  labored  of  Words- 
worth's poems.  Among  others,  the  Prelude,  posthu- 
mously published,  is  frequently  spoken  of. 

Morris  <k  Brother  have  the  work  for  sole  in  Richmond. 


The  Heir  or  Wast-Wavlarp.  A  Tale.  By  Mart 
Howitt  New  York :  I).  Appletoa  Sc.  Co.  200  Broad- 
way. 1861. 

Same  work  published  by  Harper  Sr  Brothers,  82  Cltf 
street. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mary  Howitt  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Journal,  or  serving  with  runaway  negroes  on  anti- 
slavery  committees  at  Exeter  Hall— however  much  we 
may  question  the  taste  which  betrays  her  into  a  friendly 
correspondence  w  ith  Frederick  Douglas  or  prompts  her  to 
write  red-republican  songs— it  is  rcrtuin  that  she  doe* one 
thing  very  well,  and  that  is  the  telling  of  pleasant  stories. 
She  seems  iudecd  to  have  two  sides  to  her  character— the 
one  coarse,  unfeininine  and  to  us  most  unprepossessing, 
the  other  all  gentleness  and  fair-speaking  and  generous 
deeds.  The  '•  Heir  of  Wast-Wayland"  is  a  cleverly  told 
story  of  the  intrigues  of  a  certain  set  of  people  to  get 
wrongfully  hold  of  property  and  w  hat  subsequently  hap- 
pened to  them,  with  a  judicious  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  at  the  close.  Both  these  editions  are 
well  printed. 

They  may  be  obtained  of  Morris  <St  Brother. 


Souther*  Repertokt  and  College  Review.  Cos- 
ductcd  by  the  Faculty  of  Emory  aud  Henry  College. 
Vol.  I.  No.  I.  May.  1*61.  Emory,  Virginia.  D.  A. 
St.  Cluir,  Printer,  Wythcville,  Virginia. 

This  is  a  neatly-printed  and  interesting  quarterly,  which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  is  under  the  direction  of  educated 
men.  Wc  observe  u  pungent  article  on  Classical  Instruc- 
tion, in  which  the  works  of  Dr.  Anthnn  are  discussed  at 
some  length,  and  w  ith  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
"  Truth  and  Romance"  is  the  title  of  another  pleasantly 
written  paper.  The  "  Book  Notices"  are  just  and  dis- 
criminating. Wc  linil  the  appearance  of  this  new  co- 
worker in  Southern  Literature,  aud  shall  look  for  it  here- 
after with  interest. 
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MORRIS  &  BROTHER. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers,  No.  97  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

MISCELLANEOUS,  MEDICAL,  LAW,  THEOLOGICAL,  CLASSICAL  AND 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Books  of  every  description,  constantly  on  hand  and  manufactured  to  order ;  Commercial  Blanks 
of  every  description,  such  as  Notts,  Drafts.  Bills  of  Lading,  Bonds,  $fc,  Sfc.  Letter, 
Note,  and  Foolscap  paper  ;  Music  and  Musical  Instruments ; 
Sole  agents  for  H'oreesttr's  Piano-Forte*. 

VST  AU  New  Books  received  as  soon  as  published.    Prompt  attentioa  will  be  given  to  all  orders. 

ANOTHER  NEW  NOTE  UPON  WORCESTER'S  PIANOS. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  April  12th,  18&1. 

WORCESTER'S  PIANOS. — A  country  correspondent  writes  in  a  postscript  to  his  letter: 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  papers  frequent  notices  of  the  Piano-Fortes  of  Mr.  H.  Worcester  of  your 
city.    I  have  had  one  for  a  year  and  it  gives  us  great  satisfaction.    A  musical  gentleman  who 
card  it  in  my  parlor  last  summer,  said  immediately,  *  that  must  be  oue  of  Worcester's,  fur  no  ouo 
akes  a  Piano-Forte  like  him.'  " 
Tbu  following  editorial  notice  is  copied  from  "  Saroni's  Musical  Times,"'  New  York,  March 
8th,  1851— 

"  SPLENDID  PIANO  FORTE. —We  have  seen  at  the  Factory  of  H.  Worcester,  Third 
Avenue,  a  square  Piano-Forte,  (price  $I,(XH1.)  which,  in  point  of  excellence  of  tone  and  ornament 
of  case,  surpasses  auy  thing  we  have  ever  teen.    We  would  gladly  give  u  description  of  it.  but 
log  that  a  single  glauce  at  the  instrument  will  couvcy  a  better  idea  of  it  than  one  half  of 
rebslcr's  Dictionary,  we  invite  our  friends  to  go  to  the  factory,  whore  Mr.  Worcester,  the  geu- 
tlctnanly  proprietor,  will  no  doubt  he  glad  to  exhibit  the  instrument  to  them." 

plainer  aud  loss  costly  descriptions  of  PIANOS  manufactured  by  WORCESTER,  are 
warranted  to  be  equal  in  tone,  touch  aud  durability  to  the  more  elaborately  carvod  and  elegantly 
isbed  instruments,  described  in  the  above  notice. 

MajMiiiiccutlv  wrought  iiistniiiK'Ota,  lnMiitifilly  [ttl aid.  ranging  in  price  from  |0OO  to  sl.UOU,  iVj|| 
be  orderod  for  any  customer,  ami  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

We  have  in  store  an  assortment  ranging  in  prico  from  s-'J.'i  to  $350.  finished  in  beautiful  rose- 
wood cases,  in  the  latest  and  moat  fashionable  stylos;  to  which  wo  iuvit-:  the  attention  of  Profes- 
sors, amateurs,  aud  the  public.  MORRIS  &  BROTHER, 
Worcester's  sole  Agents,  aud  dealers  in  Books  and  Stationery. 


For  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Old  Point, 


i 


STEAMBOAT  AUGUSTA,  CAPT.  WM.  C.  SMITH. 

On  Monday,  the  3nd  of  June,  this  favorite  and  comfortable  steamer  resumed  her  place  on 
tbo  Port  Walthall  Line,  baviug  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  aud  been  newly  painted  and  fitted 
up. 

The  cars,  running  in  connection  with  her,  will  leave  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Depot  at  5j 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

Returning,  tbo  AUGUSTA  will  leave  Norfolk  on  the  alternate  days,  vfc  :  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays,  at  54  o'clock,  A.  M. 


Fare  to  Coke's  and  Grove  Wharf, 

Fare  to  Old  Point  and  Norfolk,  ... 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  half  price. 
Servants,  to  auy  point  above  the  Grove* 

Do      to  Old  Point  or  Norfolk,  ... 
Meals — each,         -         -      -      -  - 

THOS. 
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VIRGINIA  BOOKS,   NO.  2, 

NO.  121,  MAIN  STREET. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  OFFERS  FOR  SALE,  IN  ANY  QUANTITY— 
Muofonl'B  Reports  of  Cues  determined  in  tbe  Court  of  Appeal.of  Virginia,  from  1610  to  1820. 

'Will  nncres.  6  vols..  8  VO.,  half;  $36.  .  .     ,  ioop  .„  IJOT 

RaKoh's  Reports  of  oases  determined  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  of  \  irginia,  from  18-5  to  IS£7. 
ow<i  1    'i  j  5  and  0  8vo  sheep  at  SI  00. 

-.8^:1  pages, vol.^  in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia,  chiefly  relating  to  tbe  Penal  Laws,  from  1780 
^S1^^^^^  Report,  from  Waabiogton,  1790,  to  Le!gb,  vol.  3. 183L 
1  ?^^^Jiy£!Xo^  Maxima  Rule  Definition,  and  Saying,  in  Law  and  Equity, 
^SKefm^'cSlIiu!!  and  Con.titution.  vindicated,  by  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline.  Virginia, 
3  GaTo%Toe^  Revolution,  .econd  .erie.,  240  page*  12mo,  .heap  back  ; 


G2e. 


VVeir.  Family  Companion,  or  hook  of  rare  and 
Tbe  Law.  of  Good  Breeding,  or  the  Science  of 


0ft  page.,  12mo,  paper ;  25c. 
2mo,  paper ;  12  c. 


Books  By  Mail— Free  of  Postage 

From  and  after  Julv  1st,  Bound  Booke,  Pamphlet.,  and  Mu.ic.  will  be  sent  from  121  Main  jwet. 
I^  plTio  anv  part  of  the  United  Statea,  to  all  who  will  remit  tbe  pnce-po.t  p..d. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH.  Richmond. 


Free  of  Postage,  to  any  part 
July,  1851 


COLEMAN  &  STETSON. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  MESSENGER 
Has  been  removed  to  the  Whig  Building,  corner  of  Franklin  and  Governor  Stree 
up  stairs.    Entrance  on  Franklin  Street.  ^ 


Oehehal  Agent. — Mr.  Theodore  N.  Cobb,  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  money 
on  account  of  the  Messenger  as  General  Canvass.ng  Agent.    All  orders  sent  throng* 

Mr.  Cobia,  will  be  promptly  honored. 
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SOUTHERN  LITERARY  Ml- 


NASH  &  WOODHOUSE, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

No.  139,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Subscribers  offer  their  services  to  individuals,  schools,  library  committees,  and  the  learned 
professions,  for  supplying  such 

BOOKS 

as  may  be  required,  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  and  as  promptly  as  ean  be  done. 

Always  on  hand,  a  large  and  complete  stock  of  STATIONERY,  both  simple  Bad  fancy — suited 
to  all  business  purposes. 

PIANO-FORTES, 

From  the  extensive  Manufactories  of  Adam  Stodard,  No.  343,  Broadway,  and  J.  H.  Dunham, 
13th  Street,  New  York.  The  large  number  they  have  sold,  and  the  uuiversnl  satisfaction  they 
have  given,  together  with  the  increased  and  continued  demand  for  them,  are  good  evidences  of 
their  superior  character.    Prices  as  low  as  nt  the  North. 

Music,  Musical  Instruments,  and  beautiful  Fancy  (Joods  in  great  varietv. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  TEA  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  made  arrangements  to  control  many  of 
the  finest  chops  of  tea  that  will  be  imported  during  tbe  cur- 
rent year — from  which,  and  from  other  cuusiderotions  their 
ability  to  supply 

Genuine,  New  and  Frasrra i\t  Tea*, 

I  in  almost  endless  quantity,  will  be  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  House  in  America. 

They  will  be  prepared  to  offer  during  the  present  seasou, 
Teas  in  chests,  half  chests,  quarters  and  eighths,  of  every  va- 
riety and  quality,  for  Cash  or  approved  paper,  as  low,  or  per- 
haps lower,  than  any  other  wholesale  Tea  establishment  ean 
uniformly  do — and  consequently  solicit  the  attention  of  every 
Country  Merchant  in  the  Trade,  to  their  ample  and  well  as- 
sorted stock,  before  they  purchase  elsewhere.  Those  to  whom 
a  journey  to  New  York  would  be  inconvenient,  are  hereby 
apprised  that  they  can  negotiate  equally  advantageous  and 
satisfactory  by  letter;  in  this  case  their  inquiries  and  orders 
will  receivo  the  same  attentiou.  and  tbe  latter  be  executed 
with  the  same  precision  and  thorough  regard  to  their  interests, 
as  though  upon  the  spot  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  upon  tbe  latter  accouut  they  have,  for  mauy  years,  tnaiutHiuod  a  most  elevated 
reputation. 

Their  Te.1t>  in  quarter,  half  and  pound  packages  will  continue  to  constitute  a  distinct  department 
from  their  general  wholesale  business;  and  in  these  packages  they  sell  to  one  commercial  house 
only  in  each  district,  city  or  town  in  the  United  States.  For  the  exclusive  sale  of  these  packed 
Teas  in  any  particular  place  where  no  arrangements  to  that  effect  already  exist,  they  are  ready  to 
treat  with  any  responsible  person  or  firm  that  may  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  doing  a  Tea  trade. 

No  connection  with  any  other  concent,  and  no  branches  either  in  New  York  or  in  any  part  of 
".he  United  States.    Their  only  location  is 

125,  Challutm  Street,  JY.  Y.,  {Between  Roosevelt  and  Pearl  sts.J 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  employ  tbe  writings 
of  other  Authors  as  a  text  for  any  speculations 
on  this  fertile  topic,  but  as  we  shall  take  a  very 
different  view  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  from 
that  which  has  been  rendered  familiar  and  al- 
most nauseating  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
loose  eulogies,  we  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  in- 
augurate our  remarks  by  reference  to  the  essays 
of  Authors,  who,  if  they  do  not  altogether  accord 
with  our  opinions,  are  nevertheless  as  far  as  our- 
selves from  assenting  to  the  habitual  laudations 
of  tbe  Nineteenth  century  which  form  the  chief 
characteristic  of  this  golden  age. 

The  6rst  of  the  little  works  mentioned  below, 
that  by  M.  Alletz,  is  an  unpretending  resume  of 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  Century 
which  is  now  flowing  by.  It  is  introduced,  like 
so  many  other  specimens  of  our  modern  litera- 
ture, by  a  needless  review  of  tbe  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  humanity  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world;  it  is  accompanied  by  occasional  remarks 
on  tbe  strength  and  weakness  of  the  times,  and 
by  passing  suggestions  on  their  wants  and  neces. 
eitietf;  and  it  is  concluded  by  some  anticipations 
with  regard  to  the  probable  characteristics  of  our 
future  literature  and  science.  If  it  did  not  sug- 
gest a  contrast,  which  M.  Alletz  is  far  from  chal- 
lenging, and  a  comparison  which  be  certainly 
never  entertained,  we  would  say  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt in  an  humble  way  to  render  the  same  ser- 
vice to  the  intellectual  pheuomena  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  which  was  rendered  with  such 
unrivalled  ability  by  Lord  Bacon's  Advancement 
of  Learning  to  those  of  the  Seventeenth.  The 
same  object  is  contemplated  in  both  works — to 
illustrate  at  once  the  capacities,  the  triumphs, 
and  the  defects  of  contemporary  knowledge,  and 
to  indicate  the  road  to  new  intellectual  achieve- 
ments. Tbe  difference  of  tbe  respective  ages, 
Rod  the  difference  of  tbe  men,  occasion  of  course 
an  entire  diversity  of  treatment.  M.  Alletz 
dwells  at  greater  length  aud  with  a  just  pride 
upon  tbe  glory  than  on  tbe  weakness  of  the  times ; 

•  Gerte  do  Dix-Neuvieme  Siecle,  ou  Esqcisse  dks 
Proores  de  i.'E«prit  Humain.  depi'is  1800  jvsqv,  a 
50s  jours.  Par  Edward  Alletz.  Pauliu.  Edileur 
1843-3.    1  vol.  12  mo. 

Etudes  scr  les  IIommes  et  les  Msprs  av  XIX. 
Sieci.e.   Portraits  Contemporaixs,  Sce.vfs  uk  Vov- 
aue,  Soutkwirs  de  Jeckkssk    Par  M.  Phiiarite  CkaM-\ 
Uu,  Prqfetteur  au  CoUige  de  France.   Paris.  Amy»t.\ 
[1850.]   1  tol.  12  mo. 
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and  his  censure  of  deficiencies,  as  his  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  are  naturally  uttcrod 
in  a  more  subdued  and  timid  tone  thau  was  con- 
sonant with  the  genius,  or  compatible  with  the 
aims  of  his  predecessor.  But  though  the  work 
of  M.  Alletz  can  lay  claim  to  no  very  eminent 
pretensions,  his  brief  notices  of  scientific  aud 
literary  progress  are  perspicuous,  accurate,  and 
consequently  useful  for  immediate  reference; 
and  the  original  reflections,  dispersed  through  his 
little  volume,  are  worthy  of  all  attention,  being 
usually  valuable  and  often  striking. 

Tbe  work  of  M.  Chasles  is  a  most  heteroge- 
neous melange.  It  contains  a  little  of  nearly 
every  thiug  from  a  fairy  tale  to  a  philosophical 
essay.  It  is  a  loose  gathering  from  tbe  contents 
of  an  over-stuffed  portfolio — a  repertory  of  dis- 
similar scraps  and  sketches :— yet  all  of  them  are 
calculated  to  reflect  more  or  less  light  on  the 
subject  which  has  given  name  to  the  volume. 
The  intellectual  powers  of  M.  Chasles  are  of  a 
much  higher  order  aud  larger  calibre  than  those 
of  M.  Alletz.  Everywhere  he  displays  vivacity, 
strength,  originality,  and  not  un frequently  eccen- 
tricity also.  He  has  studied  deeply,  aud  under 
all  its  shifting  phases,  the  day  in  which  he  lives- 
He  has  estimated  its  weakness,  aud  appreciated 
the  causes  of  its  imbecility  :  hi*  has  fathomed  its 
boasts,  and  detected  their  emptiness  and  vain- 
glory:  and  he  has  to  some  extent  apprehended 
the  connection  between  its  imminent  perils  and 
the  elements  of  its  supposed  strength.  There  is 
perhaps  a  morbid  asperity  iu  bis  judgments,  and 
a  reluctance  or  incapacity  to  include  the  sun- 
shine as  well  as  tbe  shade  in  his  field  of  view  ; 
but  his  censure  is  just,  though  it  may  exclude 
the  more  favourable  lights  of  the  picture,  and  it 
is  really  refreshing  to  hearken  to  well-founded, 
though  unmitigated,  blame,  when  our  ears  have 
been  so  long  stunued  by  indiscreet  and  undis- 
criminating  praise. 

We  shall  take  neither  M .  Alletz  nor  M.  Chasles 
as  our  guide,  or  as  our  authority  in  the  remarks 
which  we  are  about  to  make— we  employ  their 
works  merely  as  a  text  on  which  to  hang  our 
sermou.  We  have  not  cited  these  authors  as 
witnesses  to  be  interrogated  iu  Court,  nor  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  their  testimony  in  confirma- 
tion of  our  positions;  but  have  summoned  them 
simply  as  friends  to  whom  reference  may  be 
made  by  others,  if  any  dissatisfaction  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  severity  of  our  judgments.  Leav- 
ing them,  then,  with  this  slight  introduction  to 
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our  readers,  we  proceed  to  discuss  tbe  important  I  individual  gain,  has  become  so  nearly  theexcle- 
subject  which  had  arrested  our  attention  no  leesisivo  and  absorbing  passion  of  the  civilized  eom- 
than  theirs.  Our  notice  must  of  course  be  cur-  muni  ties  of  the  earth,  that  it  renders  necessary 
sory,  and  confined  to  broad  and  general  cbarac-  the  restoration  of  a  healthier  equilibrium  betw-ecu 


teristics,  for,  without  venturing  to  repeat  the  ac 
customed  hyperbole  of  declaring  that  the  subject 
is  endless,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  too  am- 
ple, too  varied,  and  too  suggestive  to  permit  any- 
thing  like  minute  treatment  within  the  compass 
of  a  Magazine  essay.    If  we  were  to  attempt  a 
tolerably  complete  portraiture  of  the  age,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  commence  like  M.  Al- 
letz,  with  a  classification  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  practice  and  knowledge,  which  have 
been  created  by  the  exercise  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties; and,  whether  we  adopted  the  scanty  and 
insufficient  tattle  of  that  gentleman,  or  the  more 
exteuded  and  complete,  though  grotesque,  scheme 
of  M.  Ampere,  w«  should  find  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  numerous  branches,  material  enough 
to  fill  volumes  instead  of  pages,  and  yet  neither 
exhaust,  nor  do  full  justice  to  the  subject.  We 
■{  content  ourselves,  therefore  with  that  more  rapid, 
if  less  satisfactory,  method  of  procedure,  which 
will  enahle  us  in  compress  our  observations  within 
such  limits  as  will  not  fatigue  even  the  listless 
attention  of  a  lazy  reader. 

In  portraying  the  characteristics  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  there  is  one  side  of  the  picture 
on  which  we  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  us 
to  dwell  at  this  time.  Every  one  can  enumerate 
and  magnify  for  himself,  or  has  heard  unceasingly 
enumerated  and  magnified  by  others,  the  me- 
chanical glories  and  the  material  distinctions  of 
the  age;  and,  while  we  neither  deny  nor  under- 
these,  we  are  not  disposed  to  occupy  our 


the  satisfaction  of  man's  material  and  his  spir- 
itual necessities.  And  all  that  we  now  propose 
to  do  is  to  take  such  a  survey  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  times  as  may  save 
us  from  being  too  easily  beguiled  by  tbe  syren 
song  of  unqualified  praise  which  is  the  paean  of 
the  Century,  and  may  enable  us  to  determine  in 
what  modes  and  to  what  extent  the  higher  aims 
of  humanity  have  been  injured  or  neutralized  by 
the  incessant  pursuit  of  inferior  good. 

Ou  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  times,  we  shall  find, 
that,  to  whatever  department  of  human  specu- 
lation or  practice  we  direct  our  attention,  tbe 
principles  on  which  such  practice  or  speculation 
is  conducted,  are  exceedingly  vague  and  unset- 
tled, and  in  need  of  instant  and  thorough  revis- 
ion.   We  are  fully  aware  that  this  bold  declara- 
tion, which  we  make  at  the  outset,  is  directly  an- 
tagonistical  to  the  current  assertions  of  holiday 
orators,  to  the  self-complacent  vanity  of  super- 
ficial convictions,  and  to  the  habitual  arrogance 
of  the  self-belauding  Nineteenth  Century;  but 
it  is  fully  confirmed  by  tbe  actual  condition 
of  the  times.   The  world  has  suffered  itself  to 
be  dazzled  and  misled  by  the  multiplicity  of  bril- 
liant details  which  daily  demand  its  attention. 
The  results  of  modern  science  have  beeu  numer- 
ous, curious,  and  of  immediate  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  common  purposes  of  life; — but,  like 
the  golden  apples  of  Ilippomanes,  they  have  with- 
drawn our  attention  from  the  race  set  before  us, 
so  that  we  have  forgotten  the  true  goal,  aud  have 
time  with  the  repetition  of  praises  incessantly  I  wandered,  without  our  cognizance,  out  of  tbe 


repeated  before,  when  much  is  to  be  learnt  from 
confining  our  attention  to  those  unfavorable  symp- 
toms, which  aro  usually  treated  either  an  nou-ex- 
istent,or  as  scarcely  meriting  consideration  in  any 
"general  picture  of  the  times.  We  will  leave  it  to 
the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  to  proclaim  the 
glories  of  cotton  and  iron  manufactures  and  ma- 
chinery— and  will  examine  whether  other  and 
higher  elements  of  social  and  individual  great- 
ness have  not  been  sacrified  or  impaired  in  at- 
taining this  dearly-bought  excellence  in  things 
'  material  and  mechanical.    Let  it  be  distinctly 


true  path.  While  referring  so  habitually  to  the 
teachings  of  Bacon,  as  promulgating  the  max- 
ims by  which  our  science  is  governed,  it  is  sin- 
gular, or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  disgraceful,  that  we 
should  so  far  have  neglected  both  tbe  spirit  of 
bis  philosophy  and  tbe  constant  tenor  of  his  ad- 
vice, as  to  have  mistaken  the  pecuniary  fruits  of 
science  for  valid  indications  of  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  tree  from  which  thoy  spring.  His 
warning*  against  this  delusion  are  continual,  and 
couched  in  the  strongest  terms :  "  for,"  says  he, 
there  is  not  any  one  art  or  science,  which  con- 


understood,  however,  that  we  decry  no  form  of  stantly  perseveres  in  a  true  and  lawful  course. 


excellence;  that  we  entertain  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  the  useful  arts,  and  earnest  anticipa- 
tions of  their  further  development;  that  we  un- 
dervalue none  of  their  triumphs,  nor  willingly 
overlook  any  of  tbr?  multifarious  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  made  to  miuister  to  the  increase  of 
human  happiness,  nn^  The  larger  satisfaction  of 
human  wants.  All  that  we  object  to  is  that  the 
pursuit  of  material  improvements  for  the  sake  of 


till  it  come  to  tbe  proposed  end  or  mark,  but  over 
and  anon  makes  steps  after  good  beginnings, 
leaves  the  race,  and  turns  aside  to  profit  and 
commodity,  like  Atalanta. 

"Declinat  cursns,  aaruroque  volubtle  tollit." 

This  occurs  in  his  Essays  on  tbe  Wisdom  of  tbe 
Ancients ;  but  the  same  doctrine  is  continually 
repeated  and  urgently  enforced  in  all  bis  principal 
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writings.  In  the  Treatise  De  Augmcnti*  Scicntia- 
rum  he  says:  44  Atque  Hlud  semper  in  aniroo  te- 
uendum,  quod  perpetuo  inculcamus,  experimenta 
lucifera  etiam  adhuc  magis  quarn  fructifera  am- 
bienda  esse ;"  Again  in  the  Preface  to  the  No- 
vum Orgaooo :  44  Postremo  omnes  iu  uoiversum 
monitos  volumus,  ut scientist  veroB  fines  cogitent ; 
uec  earn  aut  animi  caussa  petaat,  aut  ad  con  ten- 
tionem,  aut  ut  alios  despieiant,  aut  ad  commodum, 
aut  adfamam,  aut  ad  potentiam,  aut  hujusmodi 
inferiora,  sed  ad  meritum  et  usus  vite,  eamque 
in  cbaritate  perficiant  et  regant  ?" 

We  might  also  quote  numerous  passages  to 
the  same  effect  from  tbe  Novum  Organon  itself,* 
from  tbe  advancement  of  Learning,  and  tbe  other 
works  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  tbe  repetition  is  need- 
less, as  this  doctrine,  (however  it  has  beeu  over- 
looked aud  neglected,)  is  almost  tbe  corner-stone, 
as  it  certainly  is  the  strength  of  the  true  Baco- 
nian Philosophy,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
mutilated  travesty  of  it  which  passes  current  by 
that  venerated  name.  True  it  is,  that  this  is  a 
corner-stone  which  the  builders  of  modern  sci- 
ence have  too  habitually  rejected  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  edifice,  but  at  length  they  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  tbe  penalty  of  such  systematic 
and  infatuated  rejection. 

Estimated  by  their  immediate  and  material 
results,  the  arts  aud  sciences  were  probably  never 
in  a  more  flourishing  or  brilliant  condition  than 
they  are  at  present.  They  subserve  all  the  pur- 
poses of  Aladdin's  lamp;  aud  have  proved  tbe 
magic  instruments  of  tbe  wonderful  development 
of  our  material  resources.  The  augmentation 
of  wealth  by  their  aid,  and  its  rapid  diffusion 
through  all  the  viaducts  of  national  production, 
have  been  such  as  might  have  amazed  even  the 
wildest  credulity.  We  may  well  speak  in  terms  of 
high  laudation  of  the  present  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  and  deem  that  a  boundless 
heritage  of  good  is  before  us,  if  we  are  content 
to  judge  of  intellectual  achievements  by  tbe  beg- 
garly and  false  cauou  of  a  monetary  scale,  and 
to  estimate  science  with  the  spirit  of  Mammon. 
If  man  was  designed  to  be  a  mere  money-ma- 
king machine,  then  great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  greatest  of  all  her  worshippers  is  De- 
metrius, tbe  silversmith.  But  if  human  destiny 
points  to  other  aims  the  Nineteenth  Century 
must  be  judged  by  other  standards.  Ail  may  be 
gilding  and  glitter  without,  but  when  we  look 
more  closely,  and  with  less  sordid  vision  at  the 
condition  of  tbe  world,  what  is  the  fruit  of  the 
aggregate  operation  of  all  our  arts  and  sciences, 

*  Tbe  above  quotation*  are  from  Wild.  Anc.  xxv.  Ata- 
Ianta  or  Gain.  Pnef.  Not.  Otjt;  vol.  ix,  p.  161.  De 
Aug.  Sci.  lib.  v,  c  ii,  vol.  viii,  p.  276.  Ed.  B.  Montagu  : 
to  which  add  Nov.  Org.  lib.  i,  Aph.  Ixx,  xcix,  exxiv, 
exxix. 


and  systems,  and  intellectual  schemes  ?  What 
is  the  harvest  which  wo  h*vo  reaped  from  our 
alleged  intellectual  greatness  in  Religion,  in  Mor- 
als, in  Politics,  in  Society,  and  in  Private  Life  ? 

Growing  discords  and  dissensions  in  Reli- 
gion : — tbe  abandonment  of  old  doctrines  and 
the  substitution  of  now  ones  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  a  vague,  uuroasoning  fantasy: — a 
fretful  restlessness  and  a  feverish  lust  of  change : 
understanding  subordinated  to  inconsiderate  zeal, 
and  the  meek  performance  of  duty  exchanged 
for  an  ignorant  aud  verbose  faith — a  general  in- 
difference to  every  thing  but  tbe  lifeless  shell  of 
tbe  various  creeds— the  soulless  formulae  which 
do  not  so  much  serve  to  embody  truth  as  they 
suffice  for  a  mystic  incantation  by  which  to  re- 
cognize the  initiated:* — tbe  severance  of  reli- 
gious prescription  from  any  controlling  influence 
over  our  ordinary  avocations  :f — tbe  impotence 
of  such  Christianity  as  is  current  in  the  world  to 
check  the  unholy  lust  of  gold,  or  to  direct  to 
ends  sincerely,  not  ostentatiously,  charitable  the 
employment  of  our  means ; — its  utter  isolation 
from  all  practical  authority  over  our  relations  to 
our  neighbours  in  life; — and  its  almost  meaning- 
less restriction  to  ascetic,  splenetic,  individual, 
dreams  and  fancies.  We  greedily  grasp  at  tbe 
rewards  which  religiou  offers  in  the  promise  of 
beaven,  and  we  enter  into  the  service  of  God 
with  the  same  spirit  with  which  we  6eek  the 
mines  of  California.  We  avail  ourselves  eagerly 
of  the  threatened  condemnations  of  tbe  wicked, 
in  order  to  assign  them  to  our  adversaries,  and 
thus  pour,  in  no  scriptural  sense,  coals  of  fire  on 
tbe  heads  of  our  euetnies.  We  liken  the  Courts 
of  heaven  to  a  Bankrupt  Court  on  earth,  and 
recur  to  both  with  scarcely  dissimilar  hopes, 
when  our  own  efforts  nr  follies  have  threatened 
us  with  temporal  ruin.  These  things,  aud  things 
like  these,  comprise  nearly  tbe  whole  extent  of 
the  power  of  Christianity  over  the  mass  of  our 
modern  societies,  and,  with  the  blind  recognition 
of  some  inherited  or  accidentally  acquired  ritual, 
constitute  the  body  and  soul  of  our  religion. 
Whither  have  fled  those  strong  bonds  of  sympa- 
thy, charity,  aud  mutual  attraction,  by  which  it 
was  to  unite  all  the  sheep  of  one  shepherd  into 
one  fold  ?  What  weight  do  we  attach  to  iu  de- 
nunciations against  avarice  ?  or  what  significance 

• 44  ForrauUrio,"  says  Leibnitz,  44  sunt  quae  dam  umbrae 
veratatia,  ac  plua  minusve  ad  puram  mentis  lucem  aece- 
dunt.  *  *  Sed  pluriea  contingit  ut  devotio  rittbua  suflb- 
cetur,  lamenque  divinum  humaais  obscuxetur  opinioni- 
bua."  Pnef.  Theod.  Leibnitzii  Opera.  Ed.  Duteria. 
Tom.  i,  p.  36. 

t  We  may  look  back  with  regret  to  a  time,  when  as 
Livy  aaid  of  the  earlier  agea  of  Rome,  "nondum  hcc. 
que  nunc  tenet  amculum,  negligcntia  Deflm  vencrat;  nee 
interpretando  aibi  quiaque  jusjurandum  et  legea  aptaa 
faciebat,  sed  pot  jus  auoe  mores  ad  ea  adcommodabaU" 
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do  we  practically  recognize  in  the  solemn  decla- 
ration that  we  cannot  serve  two  masters— God 
and  Mammon? 

When  the  ordinary  apprehensions  of  men,  re- 
ligious in  their  professions  and  self-estimation, 
attach  so  little  real  importance  to  religion,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
should  be  marked  by  wide-spreading  infidelity; 
nor  that  the  arrogance  of  Scicuce  and  Philoso- 
phy should  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  popular 
practice  with  the  conclusions  of  reason,  by  ex- 
plaining away  the  divine  nature  and  supernatu- 
ral significance  of  Christianity,  as  has  been  done 
by  Strauss  and  the  German  Rationalists;  or  by 
overwhelming,  after  the  fashion  of  Hippo  and 
Epicurus,  all  divine  agency  under  the  play  of 
phenomena,  and  the  functions  of  secondary  laws, 
as  has  been  attempted  by  Comte.  The  human 
mind  yearns  for  obedience  to  the  supremacy  of 
a  law:  the  heart  of  mnn  pines  for  submission  to 
the  authority  of  a  God: — these  are  necessities  of 
our  nature: — and  the  law  will  be  recognized, 
and  the  God  adored,  although,  through  our  blind- 
ness, we  fancy  the  dream  of  a  fevered  imagina- 
tion to  be  the  otte.  and  discover  the  other  in  the 
calf  made  with  our  own  bauds.  But,  when  the 
aspect  of  religion  in  the  world  is  such  as  has 
boon  represented  ; — oscillating  as  it  is  through  all 
the  shades  and  degrees  of  iuGdelity,  indificrent- 
ism,  mysticism,  ignorant  zoal,  adhesive  credu- 
lity, and  ascetic  formalism  ;— assuredly  it  is  as 
bad  as  the  blind  boasting  of  their  sight,  when  we 
lend  our  voices  to  swell  the  noisy  chorus  of  those 
who  laud  and  magnify  the  iutolloctual  glories  of 
the  present  time. 

Docs  tho  world  fare  better  in  point  of  Morals 
than  it  does  in  respect  of  Religion  ?  Is  the  age 
of  implicitly  believed  Illumintsm  entitled  to  all 
its  own  praises  on  the  score  of  its  sublimated 
morality  ?  When  our  Religion  is  so  impotent 
and  inoperative  in  regulating  and  determining  the 
procedure  of  our  daily  actions,  it  could  hardly 
be  anticipated  that  men  would  yield  a  perma- 
nent obedience  to  tho  feebler  dictates  of  the  un- 
sauctified  conscience.  It  is  true  that  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  widoly  drawn  even  by  Christian 
philosophers  between  Religion  and  Moral  Pru- 
dence, and  between  religious  practice  and  moral 
propriety  of  conduct.  It  is  a  distinction  which 
we  are  reluctant  to  admit;  for  wo  think  that,  if 
permitted  to  bo  drawn,  it  coucedes  the  argument 
to  all  the  infidel  casuists,  and  that  it  has  tended 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  ostracize  Religion 
from  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  It  is  re- 
•  verting  in  principle,  if  not  in  terms,  to  tho  differ- 
ence conceived  by  Sulpicius  and  Varro  between 
the  religion  appropriate  to  tho  philosophers  and 
that  which  is  requisite  for  the  vulgar.  Moreover, 
oven  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  established 


the  distinction,  it  has  left  morals  a  purely  nega- 
tive virtue,  comprising  little  more  than  abstinence 
from  those  open  vices  and  flagrant  crimes  which 
are  punished  by  the  secular  laws.  But,  conce- 
ding the  distinction,  what  is  the  moral  condition 
of  this  enlightened  and  purified  generation  ?  We 
may  be  referred  to  Penitentiary  Reports  and  Sta- 
tistical returns,  which  furnish  only  the  anatomy 
of  crime,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  a  violation  of 
the  municipal  law  :— yet  even  they  bear  bat  fee- 
ble testimony  to  the  supposed  excellence  of  the 
age.  But  when  we  look  more  carefully  into  the 
phenomena  of  the  civilized  world  around  us,  do 
we  find  that  any  obligation  is  habitually  regarded 
as  sacred  in  private  practice ;  or  is  any  duty  ha- 
bitually enforced  by  the  strong  coercion  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  or  the  stronger  influence  of  the 
conscientious  observance  of  the  right?  There 
is  none.  The  ideas  of  obligation  and  duty  have 
given  place  to  considerations  of  gaiu  and  expedi- 
ency :  immutable  right  and  unchangeable  wrong 
are  measured  and  tested  by  the  surplus  or  deficit 
of  their  aggregate  money  returns.  Our  lives  are 
guided  over  the  vast  ocean  of  existence,  without 
compass  and  without  rudder,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
shifting  gales  of  interest,  passion  and  caprice : 
impulse  has  usurped  the  functions  of  principle, 
and  calculation  is  substituted  for  conscience. 
Rare  indeed  are  those  who  are  actually  governed 
by  the  noble  maxim :  fail  ce  que  dois,  advknne 
que  pourra.*  Not  merely  our  systems  of  Moral 
Science,  but  still  more  our  ordinary  practises, 
aro  desecrated  by  beggarly  notions  of  Bentham- 
ite expedioncy.  Both  are  controlled  by  the 
wretched  fallacy  of  tho  greatest  happiness-prin- 
ciple, which,  transferred  from  the  Bentbamee 
Cabala  into  what  Touchstone  calls  'the  vulgar,' 
means  not  the  truest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  but  the  immediate  gratification  of  the 
most  important  number— Number  One.  Thus 
all  action  is  introverted,  and  turned  from  the  con- 
templation of  duty  and  of  God  to  the  isolating, 
debasing,  corrupting  consideration  of  self.  The 
bonds  of  society  are  thus  rotted  and  broken  asun- 
der; communities  arc  uo  longer  held  together  by 
the  latent,  because  deep-seated  ties,  of  dutiful 
correlation  among  its  members:  they  exist  by 
the  mere  force  of  outward  pressure,  by  tempo- 
rary interest,  or  by  the  pure  apathy  to  every 
thiug  but  money,  which  prevents  their  internal 
disorganization  from  producing  actual  severance. 
Of  those  great  principles  of  duty,  which  are  the 
foundations  of  all  domestic,  individual  and  pub- 
lic morals — family  rights  and  obligations — which 
oue  has  not  been  publicly  scorned  and  is  not  ha- 
bitually disregarded  ?  The  reverential  obedience 
of  children  to  parents  is  a  dim  recollection  of  a 
less  eulightencd  ago :— the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 

"Aide.  Du  Statl.  De  l  Allemagnc.   l'lie.  iii,  chap.  xia. 
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riago  tie  is  obliterated  id  the  advocacy  of  tbe 
freedom  of  divorce,  and  the  assertion  of  the  chi- 
merical rights  of  woman.  Respect  for  age,  and 
veneration  for  the  dead  promise  no  returns  for 
our  outlays,  and  are  therefore  cashiored  as  senti- 
ments unworthy  of  our  intellectual  advancement. 
These  cankers  of  our  domestic  tranquillity  have 
eaten  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  society, 
which  is  thus  left  without  the  regulating  influ- 
ences of  the  vital  principle  within :— without  the 
moral  restraint  of  unquestioned  obligations : — 
and  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  fluctuating  and  fac- 
titious guidance  of  transient  expediences.  How 
the  bollownees  and  corruption  of  our  age  are  il- 
lustrated by  tbe  demoralisation  of  tbe  vicious 
eras  which  have  preceded  it!  The  pages  of 
Aristophanes  and  Tbueydides,  of  Macbiavelli 
and  Guicciardini,  portray  the  rottenness  of  our 
present  social  system  as  clearly  and  not  less 
truthfully  than  the  philosophic  expositions  of 
Comte,  or  the  wild  declamations  of  Carlyle. 

When  private  morals  are  so  loose  and  unsta- 
ble, whence  should  we  expect  any  fertilising  dews 
to  descend  upon  public  virtues  ?  All  our  politi- 
cal organization  is  eiTete  and  corrupt:  Cabinets 
held  together  by  the  private  interests  or  tbe  pec- 
ulation of  theirmembera :— governments  sustain- 
ing themselves  by  plunder  and  systematized  bri- 
bery : — parties  united  by  tbe  greed  of  appropria- 
ting the  spoils  of  office,  and  warring  with  each 
other  for  their  profession :— catchwords  usurping 
the  place  of  principles  of  statesmanlike  policy : 
— public  men  staking  tho  interest*  of  their  coun- 
try, often  even  of  humanity,  with  their  conscien- 
ces and  votes,  on  tbe  hazard  of  a  die,  which  is 
mora  important  as  settling  their  own  temporal 
prospects,  or  as  deciding  tbe  loss  or  gain  of  a 
bet,  than  as  determining  the  procedure  of  great 
nations,  or  an  affecting  the  welfare  or  misery  of 
a  large  portion  of  mankind.  Such  are  tbe  phe- 
nomena of  politics  here  and  in  Europe:  and  to 
this  depravity  of  the  leaders  is  united  tbe  uncer- 
tainty of  nearly  every  rule  of  law  and  of  every 
maxim  of  political  wisdom.  Everywhere  the 
highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  hu- 
man species  are  shuffled  about  and  ultimately 
sacrificed  to  the  diabolical  rivalries  of  personal 
avarice.  As  if  any  thing  wore  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  confusion  of  this  moral  chaos  a  spe- 
cious but  deceptive  Philanthropy  steps  in  with 
sanctimonious  unction,  glorifies  its  own  silly  and 
ineffectual  labours,  and  proclaims  the  wreck  to 
be  the  glory  of  advancing  civilization  achieved 
by  the  mighty  intellect  of  tbe  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  quote  tbe 
strong  and  accurate  censures  of  M.  Comte  on 
the  Moral  and  Political  condition  of  tbe  present 
ago ;  but  his  remarks  are  too  diffuse  and  too 


widely  scattered  for  us  to  introduce  them  here.* 
When  we  pass  from  the  more  limited  spheres 
of  private  and  public  morals  into  the  great  world 
of  social  organization,  the  diseases  of  the  times 
are  not  indeed  more  aggravated,  but  tbey  are 
more  alarmiug  from  the  extent  and  constant  en- 
ergy of  their  ravages.  We  have  so  diligently 
pursued  the  acquisition  of  gain,  so  audaciously 
renounced  all  restraints  in  the  indulgence  of  our 
passion,  that  we  have  rendered  scientific,  syste- 
matical, and  almost  mechanical  tbe  means  of  its 
attainment.  Our  individual  life  is  swallowed  up 
in  our  business  avocations : — the  lust  of  gold  is 
the  main-spring  of  our  actions,  the  constant  at- 
tractive influence  which  determines  the  orbit  of 
our  course,  and  effectually  has  it  moved  and  reg- 
ulated the  whole  machinery  of  society.  Every 
channel  of  human  employment  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  avenue  for  gain  :  productive  in- 
dustry produces  nothing  but  material  profits, 
until  all  the  streams,  which  course  through  tbe 
community,  like  the  fabled  Lydian  Pactolus,  roll 
down  their  sands  of  gold.  But  what  has  been 
tbe  result  of  thus  simplifying  and  systematizing 
all  existence  into  a  continual  hunt  for  money  ? 
Midas  had  ever  tbe  ears  of  an  ass :  and  be  shows  . 
them  here.  The  different  classes  are  arrayed 
against  each  other :  the  rich  dread  and  scorn  the 
power  of  tbe  masses ;  yet,  with  hypocritical  as- 
siduity they  flatter  and  fawn  upon  them,  and  with 
ill-disguised  apprehension  throw  a  Lethman  cake 
to  Cerberus  that  he  may  hide  his  white  and  angry 
teeth.  Tbe  multitudes  envy,  hate,  and  menace 
the  wealthy: — tbey  threaten  agrariauiBm  or  tbe 
less  sweepiug  remedies  of  violence  and  fraud : — 
for  they  feel  that  inherent  discrepance  has  grown 
into  bitter  hostility  and  inexplicable  wrong ;  tbey 
see  that  there  is  war  in  tbe  bosom  of  society, 
however  it  may  be  veiled,  and  that  either  they  or 
their  adversaries  must  die.  There  is  physical 
force  on  the  one  side  :  there  are  capital,  combk* 
nation,  and  intelligence  on  tbe  other : — if  we 
should  not  rather  consider  Intelligence  as  the 
idle  spectator  of  the  fight  afraid  to  take  part  in 
the  great  contention  from  ignorance  of  tbe  result, 
from  want  of  genuine  sympathy  with  either  of 
the  antagonists,  or  from  conscious  inability  to 
influence  tho  descent  of  tbe  trembling  scales. 
Tbns  power— means — knowledge  are  all  divor- 
ced :  and  through  all  grades  of  the  community 
we  cau  trace  the  intense  disorganizing  ageucyof 
the  common  love  of  gold;  we  can  see  bow  all 
ties,  and  all  bonds  of  allegiance,  of  faith,  of  duty, 
of  affection,  of  observance  of  right,  of  respect 
for  authority  and  law,  have  been  dissolved  in 
the  great  alembic  by  the  corrosion  of  that  uni- 
versal solvent.   The  curse  of  Esau  is  upon  our 

•  Sec  Comte.  Cours  de  Phil.  Pos.,  tome  ir,  p.  130.  et 
seq. 
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modern  racial  organization  ;  each  man's  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  haud  is 
against  him.  This  consuming  greed  has  intro- 
duced first  discord  and  then  murder  into  the  sa- 
cred circle  of  the  family:*  nowhere  is  there  a 
refuge  or  escape  from  its  influence  or  its  crimes. 
With  this  fearful  struggle  convulsing  society  to 
its  centre,  the  increase  of  pecuniary  gains  is  only 
the  increase  of  our  difficulties  and  miseries.  If 
man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  much  less  can 
be  live  by  gold  aloue.  The  fate  of  Tantalus 
has  come  upon  us  : — mtdiia  sitiemut  inundit,  we 
are  dying  from  thirst  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
of  abundance.  The  fruits  of  our  labour,  which 
hang  so  temptingly  before  our  eyes,  elude  our 
grasp;  for  penury,  misery,  starvation,  crime,  ig- 
norance, brutality,  lawlessness  among  the  masses, 
and  irresponsible  license  with  insatiable  greed, 
among  the  rich,  form  the  harvest  which  we  reap 
from  the  augmentation  of  our  gains,  and  are  the 
social  results  of  that  immense  accretion  of  wealth 
which  we  owe  to  the  boasted  Intellect  of  the 
age,  and  to  the  systematic  application  of  Sci- 
ence to  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures.  We 
deride  the  Alchemists  who  pored  by  day  over 
their  Abraxas  or  Abracadabra,  and  by  night  as- 
siduously bent  over  the  furnace  in  search  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  which  was  to  turn  all  things 
to  gold.  But  is  not  our  own  conduct  analogous, 
though  still  more  unwise  ?  By  night  we  brood 
over  the  Day  Book  and  Ledger  to  reckon  up  and 
chuckle  over  our  past  gains ;  and  to  devise  means 
for  making  each  item  of  recorded  profit  the  step- 
ping stone  to  larger  and  ampler  returns.  By  day. 
with  incessant  toil  and  undistracted  aim,  we  en- 
deavor to  carry  our  greedy  schemes  into  prac- 
tice—barter health,  happiness,  serenity,  duty, 
sympathy,  the  kindly  charities  of  humanity — 
everything,  in  exchange  for  the  accursed  gold  : 
and,  after  spending  our  existence  in  raking  in 
new  heaps  to  the  accumulated  and  daily  increas- 
ing store,  we  die  clutching  at  the  profitless  and 
shadowy  riches  in  pursuit  of  which  we  have 
squandered  all  that  was  valuable  in  life.  But 
while  the  successful  few  are  thus  securing  the 
golden  returns  of  iudustry  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  elevates  humanity,  the  millions  are  laboring 
and  sweating  in  the  vain  effort  to  acquire  clo- 
thing and  bread — cursing  the  day  on  which  they 
were  born,  and  denying  the  God  who  hath  or- 
dered all  thiugs;  hating  every  man  who  ban 
prospered,  because  fancying  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  bis  rapacity  :  turning  their  violent  hands 
against  their  own  families  iu  order  to  buy  suste- 
nance with  the  price  of  domestic  blood:  embit- 

*  See  Bulwrcr'i  Lucrctia,  the  main  incident*  of  which 
arc  (bunded  on  fact,  and  amply  verified  by  criminal  re- 
cord*. See  alao  Annual  Register,  1847.  North  British 
Review,  Jan.  1848. 


Itered  agaiu«t  all  existing  institutions,  because 
I  suffering  co-iucidently  with  their  existence. 
Thus  one  roan  multiplies  his  thousand*  yearly, 
while  a  thousand  starve  through  life,  getting  nei- 
ther a  sufficient  maintenance  for  their  families, 
nor  with  all  their  labor  able  to  profit  by  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  human  ingenuity  and 
scientific  appliances :  and  hence  has  arise  a  a 
pervading  and  implacable  hostility  to  all  wealth, 
all  property,  all  order,  all  law,  all  subordination, 
I  all  reverence  and  respect  for  the  wise  and  good. 
The  progress  of  freedom  and  the  "  march  of  in- 
tellect" have  abolished  the  distinction  of  classes 
almost  entirely  :  our  lust  of  a  libertine  freedom 
hardly  tolerates  even  the  recognition  of  any  dis- 
parity between  the  upright  and  the  base:  we 
admit  only  two  orders,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
successful  and  the  unfortunate.  Dives  and  Laz- 
arus divide  between  them,  in  very  unequal  pro- 
portions, and  under  the  most  antagonwtical  con- 
ditions, the  civilized  communities  of  the  modern 
world.  In  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  between  these  twocontending  parties,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  complica- 
ted machinery  of  society  does  little  more  than 
throw,  by  ingenious  and  mysterious  devices,  all 
the  grain  to  Dives  and  all  the  chaff  to  Lazarus. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  descend  more  partic- 
ularly and  specially  into  the  characteristics  of 
private  life  iu  this  Nineteenth  Century :  they  have 
been  already  indicated  in  our  previous  remarks, 
and  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  times  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  most  prominent  and  lamentable  peculiarity 
to  be  noticed  is  doubtless  the  substitution  of  tem- 
poral gain  for  any  higher  aim  as  the  goal  of  ex- 
istence: the  craving  after  pecuniary  success  in 
preference  to,  or  in  disregard  of,  the  more  legiti- 
mate and  solemn  objects  of  human  life;  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  our  judgments  and  prac- 
tices to  the  false  and  fatal  standard  of  pecuniary 
profit  and  loss.  The  result  has  been  that  we 
have  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  right  and  wrong;  we  havo  obscured 
our  moral  vision  so  that  we  do  not  correctly  per- 
ceive the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  that  we 
too  frequently  mistake  the  one  for  the  other: 
kindly  impulses  have  become  almost  the  sole  ar- 
biters of  propriety,  and  expediency  the  test  of 
prudence,  and  by  these  dangerous  monitors  we 
suffer  our  actions  to  be  determined.  There  if 
thus  a  constant  fluctuation  and  inconsistency  ia 
our  estimates  of  things;  we  are  left  without  any 
fixed  standard  by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct, 
and  are  led  into  continual  temptations,  from  which, 
if  we  escape,  we  escape  rather  by  the  blind  favour 
of  fortune  than  by  the  strong  effort  of  confirmed 
principle.   In  all  the  relations  of  life  the  perni- 
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cious  influence  of  these  tendencies  may  be  dis- 
covered on  close  and  sober  examination.  Human 
passions  and  human  affections  are,  indeed,  ine- 
radicable, and  must  remain  substantially  the 
same,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  ef  the  so- 
cial atmosphere  around  them  :  nevertheless  they 
are  capable  of  wonderful  elevation,  and  they 
have  thus  rendered  illustrious  some  ages  of  the 
world  by  the  abundance  of  heroic  virtues ;  but 
they  admit  also  of  fearful  contamination,  and 
the  infection  by  which  they  are  poisoned  may  so 
disguise  tbem  that  their  fundamental  identity  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  can  hardly 
be  recognized.  Thus,  in  the  present  day,  the 
most  intimate  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
most  private  operations  of  human  thought  and 
feeling,  have  experienced  a  most  unhealthy  bias 
from  the  enervation  of  consistent  principle,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  avaricious  aims.  Every  now 
and  then  the  sluggish  current  of  our  apparently 
prosaic  life  is  broken  by  some  startling  incident 
of  domestic  vice :  from  time  to  time  the  latent, 
but  ever  active,  evil  manifests  itself  in  open  acts 
of  terrible  criminality,  which  amaze  the  tender 
consciences  and  disturb  the  hypocritical  serenity 
of  the  public,  who  fail  to  recognize  in  the  guilt 
which  they  so  vociferously  decry,  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  the  seed  which  they  have  been  sowing 
broadcast  among  the  whole  community,  and  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  social  and  other 
influences  under  which  it  has  attained  its  ma- 
turity. 

A  somewhat  singular  result  has  flowed  from 
the  unregulated  licence  of  individual  impulses 
which  characterizes  our  modern  condition.  We 
constantly  complain  of  the  absence  of  all  poetic 
influences  from  civilized  life ;  we  assert  that  the 
steam  engine  and  the  printing  press,  the  cotton 
jenny  and  the  electric  telegraph,  have  banished 
tbe  reign  of  sentiment,  and  definitely  established 
in  its  place  the  orderly  government  of  practical 
reason.  We  lament  over,  or  wo  glory  in  this 
change,  according  as  it  has  pleased  the  Gods  to 
make  us  poetical  or  prosaic  ;  but  few  ever  seri- 
ously think  of  denying  the  asseveration.  Yet 
assuredly  there  has  never  beeu  an  age  in  which 
tbe  romance  of  real  life  has  so  abundantly  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  poet's  saying  that  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction.  Whether  in  the  per- 
formance of  good,  or  in  the  perpetration  of  evil, 
there  has  been  no  period  in  tbe  history  of  hu- 
manity when  the  hard  facts  of  common-place 
existence  have  been  more  signally  contrasted 
with  the  wild  eccentricities  which  furnish  the  ma- 
terial of  poetry.  There  has  been  no  half  cen- 
tury since  "the  round  globe  was  hung  upon 
nothing."  in  which  crime  has  clothed  itself  with 
deeper  or  more  dazzling  colors,  and  individual 
achievement  manifested  itself  in  ampler  propor- 


tions or  a  more  heroic  form.    Even  the  recent 
years  have  not  been  behind  tbe  first  lustres  of 
the  century.    Is  not  the  Mexican  war  ns  strange 
and  romantic  as  any  tale  of  faerie?  Are  not  the 
migration  to  California,  and  tbe  wonders  of  that 
golden  land  as  surprising  as  the  fiction  of  tbe 
Argonauts  ?  Was  the  Hungarian  insurrection  in- 
ferior to  the  glorious  struggle  of  Tell  and  tbe 
Swiss  patriots  in  any  thing  but  success?  Was 
the  lato  Roman  Triumvirate  not  as  startling  and 
as  far  from  the  path-way  of  prosaic  facts  as  the 
rule  of  the  Tribune  Rienzi  ?  Is  the  ascendancy 
of  Louis  Buonaparte  in  Prance,  and  his  whole 
early  career,  not  more  like  a  dream  than  a  re- 
ality ?  Is  the  story  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  the 
English  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  less  deeply  interest- 
ing, or  less  romantic  than  that  of  Raymond 
Lully  or  of  St.  Francis  Xavier?  Tbe  Alchemists 
aud  the  Astrologists  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  fa- 
vorite subjects  of  poetry  and  art;  is  the  capa- 
city for  such  adaptation  destroyed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  chimerical  hopes  of  Alchemy  into 
the  every-day  triumphs  of  chemistry,  and  the 
realization  of  much  at  which  the  Astrologists 
aimed  by  strictly  scieutific  methods  ?  Science, 
indeed  has  its  own  romance :  and  poetry  springs 
less  from  the  subject  and  the  external  condition 
of  the  times,  than  from  the  feeling  with  which 
these  are  viewed.    If  the  age  was  essentially 
and  irretrievably  un poetic,  it  would  be  a  singu- 
lar anomaly,  that  M.  Comte,  the  most  practical 
and  dogmatic  philosopher  of  the  tiroes,  should 
have  endeavored  to  construct  a  social  re-organi- 
zation in  which  the  vital  atmosphere  should  be 
the  larger  diffusion  and  more  sublimated  expan- 
sion of  the  seutiments  aud  affections.    But  tbe 
truth  is  that  poetry  is  but  the  utterance  of  pas- 
sion; and  wherever  any  one  passion,  or  any 
connected  set  of  passions,  are  developed  into 
unusual  intensity,  then  and  there  poetic  feeling 
will  be  found.    Even  the  love  of  gold  may  have 
its  poets,  as  it  has  had  its  unholy  army  of  mar- 
tyrs: and  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ruling 
passion,  by  fair  means  or  foul;  or  in  l he  noble 
disdain  of  the  corroding  and  over-ruling  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  strong  passions  will  be  generated, 
and  high  achievements  performed,  and  from 
these  will  flow,  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
the  feeling,  those  strange  incidents  aud  romantic 
exploits  which  chequer  so  singularly  the  chess- 
board of  the  modern  world. 

But  to  render  more  accurate  and  precise  this 
indication  of  an  almost  unnoted  peculiarity  in 
the  niucteenth  century,  we  may  add  that  it  is  in 
the  conflict  of  feeling  between  the  acceptance 
and  the  rejection  of  an  absorbing  passion,  and 
in  tbe  periods  when  this  conflict  takes  place  that 
the  colors  of  poetry  are  most  frequently  display- 
ed.  Such  we  think  to  be  tbe  condition  of  the 
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present  times.  The  indications  are,  indeed,  both 
doubtful  and  liable  to  deceive  ;  nevertheless.  we 
will  venture  to  declare  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  tide  of  avarice  ia  beginning  to  ebb,  and  is 
now  just  upon  the  turn.  Certain  we  are  that  if, 
in  this  we  should  be  mistaken,  we  may  expect  at 
no  distant  day  an  inglorious  close  to  our  modern 
civilization.  Few,  indeed,  at  first  will  be  the 
numbers  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
ruling  tendency  of  the 
ceptible  their  influence. 


saving  of  labor  by  which  these  improvements 
have  been  attended ;  we  can  rejoice  at  once  in 
the  increased  cheapness  of  products  and  in  the 
daily  augmenting  rapidity  with  which  capital  is 
accumulated.  All  this  ia,  indeed,  true,  bat, 
though  true,  it  ia  not  necessarily  nor  of  itself 
enough  for  the  healthy  condition  of  societies. 
Concomitant  with  these  undeniable  advances 
has  been  the  equally  undeniable  extension  of 


The  multitudes  will 


pauperism,  and,  worse  perhaps  than  all,  a 
ing  disparity  between  the  chances  of  success  of- 


long  continue  to  yield  to  the  momentum  or  to  fered  to  perseverance  with  capital,  and  industry 
the  vu  inertia  which  impels  them  in  the  line  of  without.   Let  us  even  grant  to  some  of  the  ad- 


progreasion.  Still, 
on  and  from  an  adverse  quarter 


of  the  present  social  system  that  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  poor  is  not  worse  i 


communicated  to  the  civilisation  of  the  age,  and  it  was  in  previous  centuries,  certainly  the  schism 


that  the  century  will  not  wholly  run  out  without 
affording  unmiatakeablo  evidencea  of  a  more 
healthy  change.  It  ia  in  this  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new, — between  the  submission  to 
the  degrading  authority  of  the  dominant  power, 
and  the  gallant  but  uncertain  aspiration  after  an 
undiscovered  but  better  future  that  the  eccentri- 
cities, the  romances,  and  the  high  emprixe  of  the 
age  have  been  nurtured.  The  cause  of  the  com* 
ing  change,  in  which  we  believe,  and  to  which 
wo  anxiously  look  forward,  we  would  attribute 
to  the  frustration  of  the  aims  contemplated  by 
the  world,  by  the  realization  of  those  very  ob- 
jects which,  in  its  short-sightedness,  it  has  hith- 
erto supposed  to  be  the  all-sufficient  means  of 
their  satisfactory  accomplishment,  and  which  it 
•till  boasts  as  the  proudest  triumph  of  enlighten- 
ed humanity.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  this 
frustration  has  been,  up  to  this 
vaguely  felt  than  cognizantly  detected. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  through  an  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  one  material  agent  of  individual 
ifort  and  national  well-being  to  which  we 


our  religion  and  our  lives — we  have  drawn  a 
broad  and  almost  indelible  chasm  between  the  few 
and  the  many — we  have  severed  all  classes  from 
each  other,— have  arrayed  every  man  against 
his  neighbors,  have  attempted  to  co-ordinate 
communities  on  the  fictitious  basis  of  the  neu- 
tral harmony  of  conflicting  interest* — have  in- 
troduced discord  and  treachery  into  the  sacred 
and  narrow  circle  of  family  life — and  have  left 
the  whole  framework  of  society  to  decomposi- 
and  putrefaction,  by  extinguishing  the  vital 
of  social  existence,  which  can  alone 
bind  together  communities  in  harmonious,  tran- 
quil and  profitable  union. 

But  we  can  point  to  the  wonderful  machines 
and  other  devices  which  human  ingenuity  has 
constructed ;  we  can  boast  of  the  singular  multi- 
plication of  productions  which  is  due  to  their 
agency ;  we  can  pride  ourselves  on  the 


between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  more  rigidly 
constituted  and  more  keenly  felt  than  in  any 
former  age.  The  tendency  of  capital  to  breed 
capital,  and  the  inability  of  mere  labor  to  do  auy 
thing  but  bide  iu  talent,  if  it  happens  to 
one,  in  a  napkin,  till  the  day  comes 
that  is  to  be  taken  from  it,  was  nevei 
nally  displayed  than  in  the  midst  of  our  much 
vaunted  civilization.  The  sudden  multiplication 
of  products  by  machinery  has  given  a  great  im- 
pulse to  all  kinds  of  production,  but  it  baa  also 
given  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. The  competition  of  famishing  laborers 
has  thrown  large  profits  into  the  hands  of  the 
capitalist,  but  it  has  abridged  the  lives  and  the 
happiness  of  the  human  instruments  of  produc 
tion,  and  has  thrown  nearly  half  of  their  num- 
bers into  the  poor-house  or  a  premature  grave. 
The  refuge  which  the  Poor-houses,  the  Gaols, 
and  the  Penal  Colonies — the  Penitentiaries  or 
the  Benevolent  Associations  have  offered  to 
laziness  and  crime  as  well  as  to  misfortune,  have 
destroyed  the  souse  of  shame,  have  multipled 
the  candidates  for  admisaioo,  and  have  offered  a 
premium  for  idleoeas,  and  for  crime  that  comfor- 
table shelter  which  is  denied  to  industrious  in- 
tegrity. The  mock  philanthropy  of  the  age  too 
has  stepped  in  to  render,  by  its  assiduous  follies, 
the  difference  between  crime  aud  calamity  still 
more  undistinguishable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances criminals  increase  even  faster  than  popu- 
lation, and  pauperism  threatens  at  no  distant 
day  to  outstrip  production.  The  puny  senti- 
mentalism  of  the  day  forbids  the  adoption  of  any 
adequate  means  to  arrest  this  fatal  tendency. 
The  enlightened  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
forbids  the  infliction  on  the  guilty  of  such  penal- 
ties as  might  deter  from  the  commission  of  guilt; 
and  while  it  pushes  poverty  aside  from  its  path, 
it  devises  ingenious  and  costly  contrivances  to 
proclaim  that  pauperism  shall  be  rewarded.  It 
pets  and  pampers  the  felon  and  the  beggar,  while 
it  crushes  beneath  the  ponderous  wheels  of  its 
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ever  active  machiuery  the  innocent  and  un- 
fortunate, and  the  honest  poverty  which,  even  in 
the  evil  days  of  Juvenal,  waa  praised  while  it 
starved,  ia  now  hungered  to  death  without  the 
cheap  eolace  of  a  passing  commendation 


our  disgrace  that  we  have  blindly  and  ignorantly 
postponed  so  long  the  diligent  consideration  of 
matters  which  in  every  age  ought  to  have  at- 
tracted the  regards  of  a  society  claiming  to  be 
enlightened?  In  the  engrossing  pursuit  of  gain, 


But  the  prudent,  money-making  world  ia  at  j  and  the  exclusive  devotion  of  science  to  the  im- 
length  beginning  to  discover  that  crime  may  be  provement  and  multiplication  of  the  machinery 
costly,  and  that  pauperism  may  be  a  tax  infin-  j  of  profit,  we  have  overlooked  every  tbiug  else ; 
itely  more  burtbenaome  than  even  a  national  j  and  when  the  judgment  has  come  upon  us 
debt:  and  it  is  in  consequence  solicitous  to  dis- 
cover some  abatement  for  the  fearful  distresses 
and  the  terrible  demoralization  which  its  pro- 
ductive energy  has  occasioned.  It  discovers  too 
late  that  it  has  so  far  relaxed  the  bands  of  au- 
thority that  they  canuot  be  tightened  again.  A 
very  moderate  attempt  lo  do  so  has  resulted  in 
revolution  throughout  the  whole  of  Kurope,  and 
the  progress  of  auarchy  has  revealed  the  secret 
that  not  merely  governments  have  lost  their  au- 
thority, but  that  the  prestige  has  departed  from 
all  that  was  previously  venerated  and  sacred 

amongst  men.  Archimedes  would  have  moved  !  the  assent  of  multitudes,  when  he  rests  bis  cause 
the  globe,  if  he  could  have  found  a  fulcrum  for!  on  the  rapid  and  wide  extension  of  "the  area  of 


wares,  and  we  are  compelled,  as  a  measure  of 
pecnuiary  expediency  to  educate  the  poor,  to 
study  the  condition  of  the  masses,  and  to  detect 
the  laws  of  social  organization,  we  have  ac- 
quired such  an  inveterate  habit  of  regarding  the 
Intellect  of  the  Age  as  something  almost  super- 
human, that  we  must  boast  even  of  these  insuf- 
ficient measures  to  redress  the  evils  which  we 
have  been  so  laboriously  fostering  into  their  pre- 
sent magnitude. 

Driven  from  position  after  position,  the  eulo- 
gist of  the  age,  may  still  think  himself  secure  of 


his  lever  and  a  firm  resting-place  for  his  foot. 
He  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  be  was  obliged  to 
let  the  earth  roll  on  as  it  had  rolled  before.  Mod- 
ern statesmen  are  met  by  exactly  the  same  diffi- 
culty :  they  could  regulate  the  nations,  if  their 
power  could  only  be  brought  to  act  upon  the 
multitudes  to  be  controlled ;  but  unable  to  find 
any  magic  which  has  not  lost  its  influence,  any 


freedom."  Of  such  assent,  under  any  circum- 
stance, wo  have  little  doubt  whether  the  propo- 
sitions assented  to  be  or  be  not  understood.  But 
we  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  degree  of 
good  attained  by  this  inconsiderate  expansion  of 
liberty.  As  to  the  real  progress  of  sober,  ra- 
tional, beneficial  freedom,  we  are  atrongly  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  fact :  and  even  if  the  fact  be 


principle  which  has  not  been  divested  of  its  true,  nations  must  be  educated  for  republican 
sanctity,  they  are  impotent  to  direct,  to  reform, '  government,  or  they  are  certain  to  abuse  it. 
or  to  govern.  Greed  ou  the  one  side,  and  hun-jTbey  must  win  their  way  to  freedom  by  long  ef- 
ger  on  the  other  have  rendered  both  Dives  aud  j  fort  and  gradual  advances,  or  they  will  be  iucom- 


Lazarus  deaf  to  any  proposition  which  does  not 
promise  immediate  gain  or  immediate  bread. 

Much  bas  been  said  in  praise  of  the  nineteenth 
century  iu  consequence  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  diffuse  education  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  extend  other  improvements  to 
the  condition  of  tfie  masses.  What  has  been 
the  result?  Let  the  recent  and  even  the  present 
condition  of  Europe  be  tbe  answer.  Is  social- 
ism a  consequence  of  the  education  of  the  poor, 
or  has  it  sprung  from  the  inefficacy  of  all  means 
hitherto  adopted  to  effect  any  salutary  change  iu 
the  uurseries  of  the  multitude?  We  boast,  too, 
of  the  increased  and  more  accurate  study  of  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor,  of  parliamen- 
tary commissions  and  legislative  deliberations  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  remedies  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Are  these  things,  and  things  like  these  fit 
matter  for  self-Iaudatinn  or  for  shame  ?  Are  we 
entitled  to  credit  in  consequence  of  having  en- 
tered upon  such  inquiries  and  such  measures  too 
late,  when  they  have  been  forced  upon  our  at 


potent  to  enjoy  it.  At  a  time  when  every  man 
claimed  to  be  a  Democrat  from  the  hope  of  plun- 
der, a  Democratic  friend  remarked  that  it  was  not 
every  man  who  said  Lord!  Loid!  who  should 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  uor  every 
man  who  professed  himself  a  Democrat  who  was 
entitled  to  an  office.  We  require  further  proof 
of  Democracy  than  the  mere  assertion  of  hot- 
headed enthusiasts,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic  under  tbe  Presidency  of  a  Buonaparte. 
Social  auarchy  and  intemperate  license  have  in- 
deed professed  and  perhaps  fancied  themselves 
to  be  marching  under  the  banners  of  Democracy, 
but  they  do  not  on  that  account  establish  a  De- 
mocracy any  more  than  they  constitute  freedom. 
They  only  disguise  a  bad  cause  under  a  hallow- 
ed name :  and  enlist  votaries  and  admirers  who 
applaud  what,  if  they  understood  it,  they  would 
condemn.  It  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  in- 
deed if  either  individuals  or  nations  should  be- 
come patriots  and  democrats  for  bread :  Hamp- 
den had  aome  change  in  his  purse  when  be  re- 


tention by  the  imminent  peril  of  all  property  and  j  fused  to  pay  the  ebip-money:  Tell  was  not 
all  institutions,  or  should  wo  not  rather  confess  I  starving  when  he  struck  for  Switzerland:  George 
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Washington.  John  Hancock  and  Charles  Carroll 
ol  Carrollton.  had  no  fear  of  rent-day  when 
they  decided  for  American  independence.  Po- 
litical rebellion  may  be  the  harbinger  of  freedom  : 
social  insurrection  can  breed  only  disorder  or 
despotism.  The  confusion  of  liberty  with  li- 
cense has  indeed  become  almost  habitual,  and 
tbe  origio  of  this  blending  of  opposite  ideas  is 
by  no  means  of  difficult  detection.  Tbe  let-  j 
alone  theory  of  government  has,  by  'tis  appliea-  ■ 
tion  among  a  free  people,  placed  under  peculiar 
and  favourable  circumstances,  been  so  signally 
successful  in  tbe  augmentation  of  material  re- 
sults, that  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
money-seekers  throughout  the  world  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  adoption  of  the  policy,  and  the 
discontented  of  all  classes  have  supposed  a  con- 
nection which  has  no  national  existence  between 
Democracy  and  the  absence  of  government  in- 
terference. The  history  of  previous  republics 
might  have  proveuted  the  commission  of  this 
mistake.  But  tho  cry  of  the  capitalists  for  the 
Laissez  faire  system,  in  order  that  their  acquisi- 
tion of  gains  might  be  unrestricted,  has  lod  to 
tbe  supposition  that  the  entire  absence  of  politi- 
cal restraints  was  the  Utopia  of  political  organi- 
zation, and  the  surest  evidence  of  Democratic 
principles.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  tbe  Social- 
ists, the  Communists,  and  tbe  other  instruments 
of  Revolution  in  France,  are  precisely  those  who 
most  loudly  proclaim  their  desire  to  establish 
•  concentrated  and  consolidated  government, 
which  shall  constantly  interfere  in  all  the  affairs 
of  private  life,  and  in  all  transactions  of  the 
highest  or  lowest  kind  which  occur  in  tbe  com- 
munity. Yet  this  is  to  one  set  of  admirers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  an  indication  of  tbe  progress 
of  freedom,  and  to  another  the  approaching 
triumph  of  the  Laissez  faire  system. 

There  are  thus  two  very  different  sides  to  the 
picture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  perhaps 
that  which  has  been  least  regarded  is  worthy  of 
the  deepest  consideration.    When  the  summer 
is  present  we  hardly  dream  of  the  coming  change 
of  the  warm  bright  sunshine  into  the  gloom  of 
winter;  aud  while  complacently  dwelling  upon 
the  glories  of  the  present  age  we  rarely  think  of 
the  disasters  which  are  imminent,  and  dream  not 
of  looking  for  the  snake  which  coils  itself  be- 
neath the  flowers.    Yet  the  future  is  more  prop- 
erly the  field  of  human  thought  and  speculation 
than  the  present;  and  even  the  present  may  re- 
veal the  fearful  action  of  the  corroding  and  dis- 
organizing forces  which  threaten  to  engulph  tho 
future.    These  powers  which  will  assume  the' 
ascendant,  if  they  bo  not  cheeked  in  their  incep-  i 
tion,  are  certaiuly  entitled  to  closer  scrutiny  than  j 
the  mere  glitter  of  apparent  successes;  and  their  j 
secret  action  assuredly  tends  to  impress  tbe  cur-' 


rent  age  with  the  stamp  of  imbecility  and  evil, 
much  more  than  its  pecuniary  triumphs  charac- 
terize it  with  its  alleged  strength  and  splendour. 
The  glory  is  at  the  surface,  tbe  canker  in  tbe 
heart:  like  silly  and  vaiu  children  we  have  been 
boasting  of  tbe  beauty  of  our  fruits,  when  feeding 
on  deadly  poison.  Great  may  appear  to  be  lbs 
scientific,  mechanical,  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  the  age — we  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
them,  though  we  think  tbey  have  been  much 
overrated  : — but  still  greater  are  the  follies  into 
which  tbey  have  seduced,  and  perilous  indeed  is 
the  doom  which  tbey  threaten.  Society  in  utter 
anarchy  and  confusion;  the  government  of  States 
reduced  to  a  mere  scramble  for  office;  the  prin- 
ciples of  politics  and  law  alike  unsettled;  reli- 
giou  converted  into  a  blind  adherence  to  formu- 
las wbicb  are  not  comprehended,  or  to  an  inge- 
nious play  of  intellectual  sophistry;  and  tbe 
whole  code  of  morality  supplanted  by  systems 
of  individual  expediency ;  surely,  these  are  anom- 
alous indications  of  an  Age  of  Intellect,  and  if 
tbey  constitute  the  glory  of  "the  enlightened  a^s 
in  which  wo  live,"  they  would  have  been  deemed 
the  shame  aud  the  condemnation  of  tbe  darkest 
period  iu  previous  history.  , 
It  is  important  to  trace  social  and  intellectual 
evils  to  their  source,  and  if  we  fail  to  discover 
the  prime  movers,  or  even  to  unveil  the  muUi- 
plicity  of  concomitant  influences,  all  teuding  to 
the  same  end,  we  may  arrive  at  those  remote,  if 
not  ultimate,  causes,  which  may  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover the  true  point  at  which  a uy  adequate  rem- 
edy must  be  applied.  To  those  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  iutimate  connection  of  all 
parts  of  humau  history,  and  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  phenomena  of  social  change,  it  may  seem 
surprising  that  the  determining  cause  of  sociil 
good  or  evil,  should  be  usually  found  in  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  action  apparently,  or,  at 
least,  in  popular  estimation,  entirely  disconnected 
with  the  practical  life,  whufb  is  the  subject  of 
such  change.  We  have  already  attributed  to 
the  excessive  passion  for  gain  which  engrosses 
the  modern  world,  the  origin  of  that  distempered 
stale  of  religion,  morals,  politics,  and  society, 
which  iu  our  opinion,  reflects  more  disgrace  upon 
the  age,  than  all  its  successes  can  claim  glory. 
This  may  be  called  n  proximate  cause,  aod  tbe 
connection  between  this  iufluence  and  its  resolu 
is  sufficiently  close  to  be  perceived,  even  if  their 
action  in  this  particular  way  should  be  denied. 
But  behind  this  lies  another  and  much  more  gen- 
eral cause  of  present  intellectual  and  social  dis- 
order, and  one  whose  action  is  manifested  in 
multifarious  forms,  aud  to  a  pervading  extent 
which  far  surpasses  the  influence  of  any  stDgie 
special  cause,  which  is  itself  but  oue  of  the  eon- 
sequences  of  tbe  broader  principle.    We  would 
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it  will  only  be  necessary  to  review  tbe  history  of 
the  last  ten  years.  For  the  preseut  we  know  of 
only  one  single  work  which  the  boasted  intel- 
ligence of  tbe  Niueteeuth  Century  is  competent 
to  write  io  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner  :  it  is 
one  satirically  attributed  by  Dr.  Donne  to  St. 
Bnnaveutura.  » De  particula  wok  a  Drcalogo 
adinunda,  et  symbolo  Apoatolorum  adjicunda." 

H. 


then  refer  our  present  lamentable  condition  to 
tbe  misapprehension  and  misapplication  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Bacon — the  dominant  philosophy, 
in  its  perverted  form,  of  tbe  last  two  centuries— 
and  to  the  other  intellectual  aberrations  which 
have  infected  the  whole  body  of  recent  times, 
and  produced  that  revolutionary  complexion, 
which  has  hurst  forth  in  Europe  into  active  and 
fearful  manifestation,  but  which  exists  no  less  in 
other  countries  which  have  given  less  direct  in- 
dications  of  its  agency.  It  would  be  easy  to 
■bow,  if  space  permitted  it,  that  this  revolutionary 
character  of  societies  and  governments  is  accom- 
panied by  like  tendencies  in  Literature.  Philoso- 
phy and  Science : — and  in  fact  all  the  evils  and 
intricate  difficulties  of  tbe  present  day  have 
sprung  from  that  intellectual  anarchy,  which  has 
flowed  from  the  Disappreciation  of  Lord  Ba- 
con's philosophy,  and  from  tbe  licentious  disre- 
gard of  all  authority,  religious  or  moral,  but  that 
shadowy  authority  which  is  set  up  and  thrown 
down  ad  libitum,  according  to  the  caprice  of  our 

own  imaginations,  or  the  w  hisper  of  our  own  [  bt  w.  cilmore  smas,  author  or  "the  temassee, 
passious.  Even  tbe  Science,  of  which  we  boast 
so  loudly  and  so  loug,  is  little  more  than  the  beg- 
garly applicatiou  to  petty  or  practical  details  of 
tiie  methods  and  principles  established  by  an 
earlier  and  healthier  generation  ; — and  our  Liter- 
ature exhibits  merely  a  vast  arena  for  the  osteuta- 
tioo  of  individual  vanity  and  superficial  loqua- 
city. "  In  the  youth  of  a  State,"  says  Lord  Ba- 
con, "  arms  do  flourish  :  in  the  middle  age  of  a 
State,  learning :  and  then  both  of  them  for  a 
time  together:  in  the  declining  age  of  a  State, 
mechanical  arts  and  merchandise." 

It  is  much  to  bo  feared  that  the  civilized  world 
has  now  come  to  that  decliuing  age,  and  boasts 
of  tbe  symptoms  of  decay,  as  stinking  fish  might 
boast  of  tbo  splendour  of  those  lambent  fires 
which  played  upon  the  putrescent  body.  All 
our  science  has  become  mechanical,  and  all  our 
literature  marketable,  while  both  flourish  merely 
as  a  part  of  the  general  merchandise  of  the  day, 
which  engrosses  all  thoughts  and  all  feelings,  as 
beiug  the  constituted  avenue  for  gain.  Napo- 
leon sneered  at  the  English  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers :  were  he  alive  again,  he  might  see  a 
world  of  hucksters  proud  of  tbeir  occupation, 
and  deeming  it  a  proof  of  the  march  of  intellect, 
and  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  enlight- 
enment of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century. 

We  end  without  having  uttered  u  tithe  of  the 
reflections  which  aro  suggested  by  the  subject, 
and  leaving  wholly  unnoticed  the  numerous 
anomalies  and  gross  inconsistencies  which  ren- 
der the  self-laudation  of  the  age  supremely  ri- 
diculous to  any  thinkiug  man.  It  is  a  subject  to 
which  we  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  to 
return  :  and  if  proof  of  our  positions  be  wanting, 
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COPT  RIGHT  SECURED. 


ACT  V.-SCENE  I. 

A  chamber  in  the  koute  of  Col.  Mercer.   Norman  Mau- 
rice and  CaUeby  discovered. 

Catetbf.      The  challenge  cornea  from  Blasinghame. 
This  gives  us 
Advantages  which  we  should  rightly  use, 
'Gainst  one  so  old  in  practice. 

Maurice.  We  shall  use  them  :— 

The  weapon  for  exanipla.   Mine's  the  small  sword. 
CaU$ky.     The  small  sword!    Blasinghame  expects 
the  pistol. 

Maurice.      Wo  have  the  right  in  this  and  other  mat- 
ters;— 

I  waive  the  rest ;  but  thi*  we  must  insist  on. 
'Twas  still  my  fancy,  upward  from  my  boyhood, 
That  next  to  lance  and  spear,  the  proper  weapon 
For  honorable  combat  was  the  sword. 
Admit  i iug  grace  of  movement  and  decision, 
Allowing  still  discretion  to  the  champion,— 
Obeying  all  the  changes  of  his  temper; 
And  as  the  enemy  betrayed  his  purpose, 
Giving  him  power  to  spare  or  slay  at  pleasure. 
Or  simplv  to  draw  blood  and  to  disarm. 

Catttbu.         You've  Icarn'd  to  use  the  weapon  T 
Maurice.  But  a  little! 

Some  confidence,  at  least,  in  eye  and  motion 
Grew  from  my  youthful  practice,  and  a  passage, 
With  the  bright  rapiers  flashing  in  the  suulight, 
Was  ever  such  a  pleasure  to  my  spirit, 
That  I  am  half  content  to  risk  the  duel, 
Fur  the  excitement  of  the  keen  dispute! 
'Tis  long  since  I  have  exercised,  but  nature 
Hus  so  endow'd  me,  that  a  play  acquired, 
1  never  yet  have  lost.   'Tis  fortunate, 
That  I  have  made  provision  for  thi*  practice, 
And  have  with  me  two  reeds  of  Milan  steel, 
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Id  all  respects  no  eqnal,  that  a  i 
Would  linger  long  to  choose.— But  here  . 


Savage.  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Maurice.      Your  hand,  sir.   We  are  ready  : 
We  know  your  business.    Here  is  Captain  Cateaby, 
Who  will  discus*  with  you  the  needful  matters. 

Catetby.   Our  policy  demands  the  immediate  issue, 
Lest  friends  or  officer*  should  interpose. 
Within  the  hour,— or,  nt  the  least,  by  sunset, 
This  meeting  should  be  had. 

Savage.  Vou  cannot  have  it 

Too  soon  for  Blaainghame.   You  know  the  man ! 
Well!  what  the  weapon  ? 

Catetby.         We  shall  choose  the  small  sword. 

Savage.   The  small  sword !    Why— 'tis  not  the  usual 


As  much  as  any  other.   France  and  Po- 
land— 

Indeed,  most  countries  of  the  conti 
Where'er  society  ordains  the  duel, 
Employ  it — 

Cattily .      And,  you  know,  in  Louisiana  ?— 

Savage.  The  pistol's  the  more  equal. 

Catetby.  Were  Blasiughame, 

Or  Maurice,  feeble,  and  the  other  strong, 
Thnt  were,  perhaps,  an  argument,  but — 

Maurice.        And  if  the  question's  courage,  Major 
Savage, 

As  I  am  told  your  friend  is  pleased  to  make  it, 
Somewhat,  at  my  expense,  then,  let  me  tell  you, 
Cold  steel  will  better  try  the  manly  bosom, ' 
Than  any  decent  distance  with  a  pop-gun. 
If  I  remember,  Colonel  Blasingiiame 
Haa  served  in  the  army,  worn  the  soldier's  weapon, 
And  will  not  scruple  at  its  u»e  in  season. 
Do  not  distrust  your  friend. 

Savage.  Your  words  decide  it : 

You  have  the  right— the  small  sword  be  it  then. 

Maurice,  [giving  tvordt)   Here  are  two  noble  wea- 
pons—better never 
Play'd  in  the  spiral  and  conflicting  circles. 
Above  the  head  whose  lite  was  made  the  stake 
In  the  delirious  conflict.   Take  them  with  you  ; 
Your  friend  can  choose  from  them,  or  note  the  measure 
Of  that  which  1  employ. 

Savage.  At  sunset,  then. 

Catetby.         The  place  I — 

Maurice.  I|'  you  will  suffer  mc,  there  is, 

By  Bayolon's  meadow,  a  sweet  bit  of  copse, 
East  of  it,  through  which  runs  an  Indian  trail; 
It  leads  us  to  a  patch  of  open  lawn, 
Lev  el.  and  smooth,  and  grassy — a  fit  place, 
For  one  to  fight,  or— sleep  on  ! 

lavage.  fie  it  there,  then. 

And  now  I  leave  you,  gentlemen  :  an  hour 
Remains  for  preparation,  ere  we  meet ! 

[Exit  Savage. 
Catetby.   You  are  the  coolest  person,  for  a  person 
That  never  was  in  combat.    Vou  will  kill  him ! 
Maurice.    Not,  if  I'm  cool  enough!  I  fain  would  spare 
him. 

Now  that  I  see  him  not.    But  when  before  me, 
And  I  behold  in  him  the  insulting  tyrant, 
That  robs  the  feeble  and  defies  the  strong, 
I  feel  a  passionate  anger  in  my  heart, 
That  in -ike*  me  long  to  trample  him  to  dust ! 
Catetby.   What  more  Lut  seek  the  surgeon  and  the 
carringe  T 

Maurice.  I'm  ready  when  you  please. 


Within  the  hour!  [Exit,  Catetby. 

My  poor  Clarice  ;  she  sits  beside  the  win- 
dow, 

And  with  a  vacant  spirit  still  looks  forth, 
Unthinking,  yet  still  dreaming  that  I  come. 
What  a  long  night  to  both — and  that  to-morrow ! 
Well !  it  will  chide  her  tears,  rind  soothe  my  sorrow. 

[Scene  i 


SCFNE  II. 


the 
Wt 


dwelling  af  Nor- 


Warren.    The  sun  is  at  its  set,  and  yet  she 
Can  she  have  faltered— what  doth  she  suspect, — 
What  fear!    It  sinks,  and  hark — her  footstep. 
Now  comes  our  triumph,  now!     [Retire*  into  the 

Clarice.  If  I  err, 

I  that  am  feeble,  and  thoneh  feeble.  loving, — 
Devoted,  where  the  sacrifice  is  needful, — 
Williug  to  die  for  him  whose  dear  devotion, 
Has  made  it  my  religion  still  to  lore  him, 
I  Oh.  God !  have  mercy  on  the  hapless  error, 
Thnt  grows  from  love's  necessities  alone ! 
If  in  my  death  his  triumph  may  be  certain, 
My  breast  is  ready  for  the  knife.    I  need 
No  prayer,  no  prompting  to  the  sacrifice, 
That  saves  him  from  the  wreck  of  all  his  hopes. 
And  honor  with  them.    Let  mc  now  not  falter  ! 
Forgive  me,  Heaven,  in  pity  to  the  nenkness 
Hint  knows  not  how  to  'scape.    If  it  be  c 
The  deed  which  I  have  brooded  o'er  until 
My  shuddering  fancy  almost  deems  it  done — 
By  which  I  do  avoid  the  loathlier  crime. 
Let  not  the  guilt  lie  heavy  on  my  soul, 
As  solemnly  1  do  profess  myself, 
Most  free  from  evil  purpose,  and  most  hating 
That  which  meseems  the  dread  necessity 
That  shadows  all  my  fortune!    God  have  pity, 
And  show  the  way,  that  still  unseen  before  rue, 
Lie*  open  for  my  rescue !    Ha,  li«  he ! 

Warren,  [re-enters.]     Methinks,  Clarice,  you 
reluctantly. 

Your  husband's  fete— the  dangers  that  do  await  hit 
That  do  appear  so  terrible  to  me, 
Would  seem  to  touch  you  not. 

Clarice.  I'll  not  believe  it ! 

I  tell  you  i  must  see  these  fetal  papers — 
Must  feel  them.  >  pell  and  wci-h  each  syllable, 
Lre  1  believe  \  uo  1 


Suid  I  not  you  should  ? 
Show  mc  them.   I'm  here. 
Come  hither,  then. 
What,  in  the  deeper  darkness  of  the  wood  T 


Warren. 
Clarice. 
Warren. 
Clarice. 
No!  Here! 

Warren.   What !  dost  forget  my  recompense ! 
Wouldst  thou  the  naked  heaven  behold  our  pleasures  T 
Clarice.    Oh,  Heat  en!  sustain  me.   Let  me  not  go 
mad; 

That  I  may  hear  unmoved  this  foul  assailant, 
Nor  show,  to  baffling  of  my  hope  and  purpose, 
The  loathiug  that  I  feel !  [Atide. 

Warren.  The  proof  is  ready- 

Wherefore  dost  thou  linger  T 

Clarice,  [eagerly  )         Ha!  then  thon  hast  it- 
Here,  in  thy  bosom— here,  in  yonder  wood. 
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Warren.        Even  as  thon  lay'i 
bosom; 

But  'tis  in  yonder  wood  that  thou  shall  see  it. 

her  to  the  wood. 

Clarice.  Give  me  to  see  them. 

Warren.  Yes ! 

Clarice.  But  here! 

Warren.      No— there !    [  Waving  them  and  retiring. 

Clarice.  Show  me!  I  come!  [Following. 

Warren.  Yet  farther.   Follow  me! 

By  yon  red  oak,  where  yon  dark  thicket  spreads, 
Where  silence*  and  her  twin,  security, 
Brood  ever,  and  declare  for  loving  hearts 
Their  meet  protection  in  this  lovely  shade, — 
Thither,  Clarice!    [Retire*  from  tight,  beckoning  with 

the  paper*. 

Clariec.  Thither,  then  ;  I  follow  thee! 

Thou  dosl  implore  thy  late !    I  follow  thee 
W  here  shadow  and  silence  both  invoke  with  speech, 
Too  potent  for  my  feeble  pray 'rand  plaint, 
A  shadow  und  a  silence  yet  more  deep! 
They  awfully  declare  a  hidroua  worship 
Where  Honor  sits  supreme,  and  summons  me 
To  make  befitting  sacrifice.    My  soul, 
Be  firm  of  purpose  now.   Nerves,  do  not  falter, 
When  that  I  do  demand  your  resolute  office. 
I  dare  not  call  on  Heaven  to  help  my  weakness, 
But  from  the  indulgent  mercy,  born  of  Heaven, 
Implore  the  saving  grace  I  may  not  merit. 

Warren,  [within.]  Clarice! 

Clarice.         Ha,  there,  I  come  to  thee. 
Fool !  tliou  entreat'st  a  fury  to  thy  arms, 
And  not  a  woman.   Thou  would'st  have  my  love — 
Partake  of  my  embrace — my  kiss — thou  shult ! 
My  husband— this  for  thee ! 

Warren,  [within.]  Clarice! 

Clarice.  He  calls  me ! 

I  do  but  answer  to  his  summons.  Ha! 

Warren,  [within.]  Clarice ! 

Clarice.   Thrice!   Thrice!    It  is  decreed.   I  come— 
I  come !        [Exit  trithin  :  a  moment  after  a 
cry  of  agony,  and  then  a  sound  a*  of  a  falling  body.  Re- 
enter Clarice  with  paper*  in  her  hood,  and  garment* 
bloody. 

Clarice.   Ha.  ha,  I  have  tbcm !   I  could  laugh !   Ha ! 
ha!— 

But  for  this  horrible  silence.    Yet  I  have  them ! 
He  would  have  kept  them  from  me— he.    Ha,  ha! 
But  would  1  suffer  bim  when  be  threatened  Norman, 
My  husband,  with  dishonor — my  brave  husband, 
That  even  now  is  rising  iu  the  nation, 
Among  the  great,  in  the  high  places  of  power, 
Ranked  with  the  men  most  eminent.   Dear  Norman! 
Ha— ha!  I'm  very  happy  now.    I  have  the  papers, 
The  proof,  and  Normon  is  made  Senator, 
Spite  of  this  wretched  liar!    He'll  lie  no  more. 
He  wiih'd  for  my  embrace,  and  sure  he  bad  it ! 
Such  close  embrace,  so  sharp,  so  sudden,  sweet. 
It  made  him  shriek  and  shrink  with  such  a  pleasure, 
As  men  eudure  not  twice.         [Groan  wiUtin. 
God!  what  is  that! 

A  footstep !   He  pursues  me  for  the  papers.      [  Thrusts 

them  into  her  bosom. 
He  shall  not  have  them.  No — I  have  no  papers. 
He  comes!  Home — Norman — Home!    Home!  Home! 
[Exit  wildly,  looking  behind  hero*  the  depart*. 


SCENE  III. 


The  tcood  behind  Baynton'*  meadow.  Enter  from  oppo- 
site tide*,  Norman  Maurice,  Catetby,  surgeon,  tee., 
and  Colonel  Blaainghame,  Savage,  turgeon,  fa. 

Savage.   Can  nothing  reconcile  our  parties,  Catesby  ? 

Catetby.      The  invitation  to  the  field  is  yours: 
Yours  still  must  be  each  overture  for  pence. 

Savage.      What  will  content  you,  Blasinghame  1 

Blasinghame.  His  blood! 

Savage,  [to  CaJesby.]       I'm  sorry,  but  you  heart 

Catetby.         To  busiucss,  then. 
Maurice  in  at  his  place,  so,  plnce  your  man. 

[Maurice  and  Blasinghame  confront  each  other. 

Maurice.  Art  ready,  sir? 

Blasinghame.   For  vengeance!    You  have  foil'd  roe ; 
Disgraced  me  in  the  eyes  of  all  onr  people, 
So  look  to  it,  for  by  the  God  that  made  me, 
I'll  write  my  living  tortures  on  your  heart! 

Maurice.  Your  blood  upon  your  head! 

[They  fight.    Maurice  disarms  him. 

Blasinghame.         Curse  on  that  weapon  ! 

Maurice.  Curse  not  your  weapon; 

Curse  your  hand— your  heart — 

Your  cause,  which  has  betrayed  you— not  the  weapon. 
Your  life  is  at  my  mercy ! 

Blasinghame,  [folding  his  arm*.]       Take  it  then. 
You  may  slay  me,  sir;  you  cannot  conquer  mo. 

Maurice.    I  will  not  slay  you.    I  will  conquer  you. 
Your  life  is  mine.   I  give  it  you.   Live  on 
A  wiser  and  a  better  man  hereafter. 

Blasinghame,  [tottering  and  turning  away.]  My 
strength  is  gone  from  me ;  my  heart  is  crush'd. 
Look,  Savage, — these  are  tears,  and  not  of  blood. 
Come  with  me,  for  I  falter.  [Going. 

Savage,  [to  Maurice.]  You're  a  man 

Among  ten  thousand,  Maurice.   Now  forgive  him. 
He  weeps.   The  strong  man  weeps.  I  must  go  with  him, 
But  know  me  for  your  friend. 

[Exit  Savage  following  Blasinghame. 

Catetby.  'Twas  nobly  done. 

When  I  consider  Bln"in£hame's  career, 
His  brutal  murders,  his  long  tyrannies. 
The  provocation  you  have  had  to  slay  him, 
I  marvel  that  you  spared  bim.   Sir,  your  triumph 
Is  now  without  alloy. 

Maurice.  I'm  glad  you  think  so, 

Yet  deem  the  merit  of  forbearance  small. 
Had  he  been  bolder,  I  had  never  spared  bim ; 
But  could  not  strike  him  when  with  folded  arms 
He  stood  to  meet  the  stroke.    But— let's  to  Mercer. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  chamber  of  Richard  Osborne.   Enter  to  him  Harry 


Matthews. 
Osborne. 
Matthews. 
Osborne. 
Mattheies. 

He  promised  mo  to  meet  la*t  night  at  Baylor's. 

Osborne.  And  came  not  ? 

Matthews.    No.    'Twas  probable  his  business— 
For  you  must  know  his  hands  arc  full  at  present  — 
Wua  quite  too  grateful  and  too  full  of  profit, 


Where's  Warren  ? 
I've  not  seen  him. 
Not  since  when  ? 
Noon  yesterday. 

Indeed.   'Twas  then  we  parted. 
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To  make  him  leave  it  soon.    I  marvel'd  not 
That  ho  should  fail  u«  then  ;  but  now,  thin  „ 
When,  by  agreement,  he  should  lircnkfant  with  us. 
And  here's  the  hour — that  he  should  still  be  absent, 
Seem*  something  strunge.    He  must  beat  the  meeting, 
Or  we  arc  done  forever. 

Osborne.  What'-  the  mating  T 

Matthews.    One  of  both  parties,  meant  for  caucusing, 
Popular  wholly  in  it*  character. 
Whose  temper  will  determine  our  Assembly 
A*  to  its  choice  of  Senator  in  Congress. 
Ouborne.  Ah, — Indeed. 

You'll  be  there  f 

Yes  :  I  promised  him. 
Matthew*.  Who  f    Warren  T 

Osborne.  Yes. 
Matthews.         I  must  go  look  for  him. 
We  must  not  rink  our  fortunes  by  delay. 
His  voice  may  help  to  make  our  Senator.    [Ex.  Matt. 

Osborne.  Would  be  were  dumb ; 

Or  I.    Alas!  these  murmur*, 
How  feeble — since  the  letters  arc  about  me, 
And  but  one  way  remains — to  curse  ami  perish. 


SCENE  V. 

The  open  street.    Ferguson  and  Matthews. 

Ferguson.  What  guest  was  that,  I  pray  ? 

Mailiiews,  [smiling.]  I  must  not  tell  it— 

A  lady's  in  the  secret. 

Ferguson.  Keep  it  then. 

But  give  yourself  no  further  care  for  Warren ; 
His  last  words,  when  we  parted  yesterday, 
Implied  his  absence  till  the  latest'  moment. 
He'll  oc  with  us  to-day,  when  we  are  read  v. 

Matthews.    "Twill  do  no  hnrm  nt  lea* I  to  hurry  him. 

Ferguson.  Huve  you  seen  Biasing hame  f 

Matthews.         This  morrttne  T  No. 

Ferguson.    You  know  not  ho  and  Maurice  fought  at 
sunset. 

Matthews.  Indeed!    How  did  they  fight T 

Ferguson.  With  sword?. 

Matthews.  What  then  T 

Ferguson.   Why  Maurice  had  him  at  his  mercy ! 
Matthews.  And  spared  his  life  f 

Ferguson.    He  did,  but  had  lieen  much  more  merciful. 
To  have  taken  it, — lor  he  had  cruthed  the  other's! 
Matthews.  How!  Blasinglmme! 

Ferguson.  Has  wither'd  iu  a  night. 

Matthews.  Impossible. 
Ferguson.    He  stares  in  vacancy— his  hair's  grown 
white, — 

He  trembles  as  with  palsy,  and  he  weeps. 
Even  as  an  mfuiit! 

Matthews.  I*  it  possible. 

Ferguson.  He's  u*elc*s  to  us  now,  and  Savage  grows 
More  friendly  now  to  Maurice  thiui  to  me. 

Matthews.         This  Maurice  wrecks  us  all ! 

Ferguson.  But  in  an  hour,— 

Let  Wurren  but  be  faithful  to  his  pledges, 
And  we  shall  sec  his  vessel  in  a  tempest, 
Such  as  no  bark  can  weather. 

Matthews.  Be  it  so— 

My  breath  shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  blow ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  interior  of  the  City  Hall  of  St.  I  Amis.  A  raised 
platform  in  the  centre.  Citizens  crowding  about  it. 
Chairman  presiding  and  seated  with  other  distinguish- 
ed men.  On  one  hand,  Ferguson  with  others — oppo- 
site Xorman  Maurice,  Mercer,  Brooks,  SfC.  A  or  man 
Maurice  discovered  speaking. 

Maurice.   Thus  have  we,  sir,  discussed  the  several 
questions 

Involved  in  this  upon  the  Constitution— 

I  trust  that  on  this  Instrument,  I  speak 

The  doctrine  of  Missouri.    I  would  have  it 

A  ligament  of  fiVd,  unchanging  value, 

Maintained  by  strict  construction,— neither  warp'd, 

Nor  stretched,  nor  lopt  of  its  now  fair  proportions 

By  the  ambitious  demagogue  or  statesman, 

Who,  with  the  baits  of  station  in  their  eyes, 

Still  sncri6cc  the  State !    Our  policy, 

Regards  ours  as  a  linked  realm  of  nations 

Where  each  one  sits  secure,  however  feeble, 

And  poiutiug  to  the  sacred  written  record 

Find*  in  it  her  Palladium.    Government,  . 

Wn  hold  to  be  the  creature  of  our  need, 

Having  no  power  but  where  necessity 

Still,  uuder  guidance  of  the  Charter,  gives  it. 

Our  tuxes  raised  to  meet  our  exigence, 

And  not  for  waste  or  favorites — our  people 

Left  Irec  to  share  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Without  one  needless  barrier  on  their  prows! 

Our  industry  at  liberty  for  venture, 

Neither  abridged,  nor  pampcr'd  ;  and  no  calling 

Preferr'd  before  another,  to  the  ruin, 

Or  wrong  of  cither.    These,  sir,  are  my  doctrines  • 

They  are  the  only  doctrines  which  shall  keep  us 

From  anarchy  and  that  worst  peril  yet. 

That  threatens  to  dissever  in  the  tempest 

That  married  harmony  of  hope  with  power, 

That  keeps  our  starry,  union  o'er  the  storm  : 

And  in  the  sacred  bond  that  links  our  fortunes, 

Makes  us  defy  its  thunders !— Thus,  in  one,— 

The  foreign  despot  threatens  us  in  vain. 

Guizot  and  Palmerston  may  fret  to  see  us 

Grasping  the  empires  which  they  vainly  covet 

And  stretching  Ibrth  our  trident  o'er  the  seas, 

In  rivalry  with  Britain.    They  may  confine, 

But  cannot  chain  us.    Balances  of  power, 

Framed  by  corrupt  and  cunning  monarchists, 

Weigh  none  of  our  possession 8  ;  and  the  seasons 

That  mark  our  mighty  progress.  East  and  West, 

Show  Europe's  struggling  millions,  fondly  seeking, 

The  better  shores  and  shelters  that  are  ours. 

Enough,  sir,  I  have  yielded  ray  opinions, 

Freely  delivered,  frankly  argued,  fairly, 

With  deference  to  the  learning  and  the  wisdom, 

Shown  by  my  opponent !  The  rest  is  yours. 

Chairman.    You  have  heard  citizens;  what  farther 
order, 

Is  it  your  pleasure,  that  we — 

Mercer.  Sir,  it  needs  not  !— 

The  ample  range  that  this  debate  hath  taken, 
The  spacious  grasp  of  argument  upon  it — 
How  well  discuss 'd  the  questions— how  complete 
And  clear,  the  several  reasons  which  concluded, 
Leave  none  in  doubt  of  what  should  be  our  judgment. 
Mcthiuks  there's  but  one  matter  now  before  us, 
And  this  decided,  stays  the  whole  discussion,— 
By  showing,  in  our  preference  for  the  man, 
What  still  hath  been  our  thoughts  upon  his  measures. 
Well  have  the  advocates  on  both  sides  spoken, 
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Maurice. 

Ferguton. 

Maurice. 


Not  equally,  but  well!  For  Ferguson, 
His  eloquence  honor*  hi*  experience  past, 
And  ancient  reputation ; — but  tnethinks, 
That  none  who  listened  to  the  speech  of  Maurice, 
But  must  have  yielded  to  his  clear  opinions,— 
Enforced  by  illustration,  near  and  foreign, 
Such  full  analysis,  such  profound  research — 
Statements  so  fairly  made,— objections  battled 
So  fearlessly — and  argument*  sustained 
With  so  much  equal  truth  and  eloquence* 
His  views  are  mine — are  those  of  this  assembly, 
Nay  more— I  boldly  challenge  in  their  favor, 
The  voices  of  Missouri!  What  remains — 
But  that  we  speuk  to  her  assembled  wisdom : 
This  day  they  choose  a  senator  in  Congress — 
Whom  shall  we  name  to  them  of  all  our  people! 

1.  Voieet.  Why  Norman  Maurice! 

2.  Voieet.  Who  but  Norman  Maurice ! 

3.  Voice:   The  widow's  friend— the  champion  of  the 

people. 

Brook*.         Such  is  the  popular  will ! 
Ferguson.  A  moment,  sir ! 

If  eloquence  and  talent,  just  opinion, 
Were  the  soul  requisites  for  this  high  station, 
I  should  be  silent  here,  or,  probably, 
Join  with  you  in  the  shout  for  Norman  Maurice. 
But  truth  and  virtue  claim  a  place  with  talent, 
And  be  who  serves,  our  senator  in  Congress, 
Must  know  no  smutch  of  shame  upon  his  garments. 
Ha!  shame,  sir  ? 

That  was  the  word,  sir. 
Shame  of  mine  T 
Of  thine ! 
Speak,  sir ;  1  listen. 
It  is  charged,  sir, 
That  Norman  Maurice,  ere  he  sought  St.  Louis 
Was  once  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
That  there  he  forged  a  paper  on  a  merchant, 
Well  known,  by  which  he  gaiu'd  two  thousand  dollars! 
Maurice.   A  falsehood,  false  as  hell !  As  God 's  in 
Heaven, 
I  never  did  this  thing ! 

Ferguton.  The  proof  is  here! 

Maurice.  The  proof!  What  proof! 

Ferguton.         Know  you  one  Robert  Warren  1 
Ha!  you  are  silent,  sir— you  start— you  redden— 

Maurice.  With  scorn  and  indignation,  not  with  terror! 
I  do  know  Robert  Warren,  that  base  reptile 
Whom  thrice  I  spared  Uie  scourge.    Set  him  before  me 
And  you  shall  see  whose  tremors  speak  the  guilty, 
And  whose  the  innocent  aroused  to  vengeance ! 

Ferguton.   Have  then  your  wish!  Accuser!  Robert 
Wurren 

Stand  forth  and  answer!  [Pause: 
Maurice.  He  dare  not ! 

Ferguton.  He  will! 

Maurice.   Shout  for  your  man  again.   Set  him  be- 
fore mo. 

Ferguton.   Call  at  the  door,  there — call  for  Robert 
Warren. 

Voicet  trithout.   Ho !  Robert  Warren,  Robert  Warren ! 

Ho! 

[Enter  Harry  Matthews  hastily  and  in  great  agitation.] 
Matthetet.    Who  calls  for  Robert  Warren  1    He  is 
murdcr'd,— 
Stabb'd  with  a  dagger,  and  was  found  a  corse. 
Within  the  w  ood  behind  the  house  of  Maurice. 
Here  is  the  dagger,  fouud  upon  the  body, 


Maurice.  Murdered! 
God !  What  is  thi*  ?  'Tis  hers. 


Give  it 


Matthews.    Behold  the  murderer! 
He  staggers  !  It  i*  he  who  hath  done  the  deed ! 

Ferguton.    Ay,  truly,— who  so  like  to  do  the  deed, 
As  one  who  needs  to  silence  such  a  witness. 

Maurice.   Thy  bitter  jealousy  and  hate  deluded  thee, 
And  make  thee  but  a  liar.    I  convict  thee, 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  thine  own  witnesses. 
(To  Matthewt.)   When  saw  you  Warren  Inst  T 

Matthew  t.  Noon  yesterday : 

He  left  me  then  to  seek  your  house. 

Maurice.  My  house  ! 

What  would  he  at  my  house  ? 

Matthews.  I  do  not  know. 

But  know  that  from  that  hour  until  the  present 
When  now  we  find  him  by  your  house  a  corse, 
He  has  no  more  been  seen. 

Maurice.  'Tis  fortunate. 

That  we  may  get  the  truth  from  fraud  and  cunning, 
Even  when  it  makes  against  them.   Noon  yesterday 
Found  me  in  public  court-house,  on  a  trial, 
Before  a  thousand  eyes,  'till  four  o'clock! 
Ferguton.  But  after  that  T 

Maurice.  My  witness  here  is  Mercer. 

Mercer.  From  that  hour 

'Till  sunset,  he  continued  at  my  bouse, 
Then  left  with  Captain  Catesby,  to  return 
With  dark,  and  to  remain  with  us  all  night, 
Most  part  in  consultation  with  our  friends 
Who  did  not  separate  until  near  the  dawn. 
Ferguton.  Then. 'till  this  hour! 

Catesby.  With  Die !  We  slept  together! 

Maurice.   Man  of  a  bitter  malice,  art  thou  answer'd! 
Ferguton.   Thou  'scapest  the  murder,  not  the  forgery. 
Warren  was  not  the  only  evidence ; 
Where's  Richard  Osborno  T 

Otborne.         [Coming  forward.]  Here! 
Ferguton.  All  do  not  fail  us ! 

Your  name  is  Richard  Osborne  t  You  know  Maurice 
And  know  the  crime  which  Warren  charged  ' 
He  named  you  as  bis  witness. 

Otborne.  He  did  wrong  then ! 

I  know  of  no  offence  of  Norman  Maurice- 
Yet  know  him  well,  and  all  1  know  of  him, 
Has  still  approved  him,  to  my  sene 
The  noblest,  as  he  is  the  first  of  men ! 

1.  People  shout.    Hurrah  for  that! 

2.  People  thouL  Hurrah  for  Norman  Maurice; 
Ferguson.         Confusion ! 

Matthews.    I'm  off.  [Exeunt  Matthews  and  Ferguton. 
Hittet. 

People  thout.         Away  with  Ferguson!  Awny! 
Mercer  [to  Maurice.]    Your  triumph  is  complete ! 
Maurice.   You  spoke.  ...  did  you  not  say  my  wife  7 
Wliat  of  her— Speak ! 

Mercer.    You'r  ill !  Your  lips  are  very  pale ! 
But  courage,  all  your  trial's  over  now. 
Maurice.    Ah  !  Art  sure  ! 

Mercer.   Would  seem  so!  What  a  foul  conspiracy, 
So  fatally  arrested.   For  this  murder— 
Maurice.  What  of  it  ? 

Mercer.  'Tis  very  strange ! 

Maurice.  Moststranse! 
Mercer.    But  stranger  still  die  audacious  charge. 
Who  was  this  Warren. 

Maurice,[with  an  effort.]   Who  ?  but  here  is  one, 
To  put  you  iu  possesion  of  the  story. 
He  known  how  de\trou*ly  n  lie  was  founded, 


And  crustrd  with  hi*  blood.  [Showing  dagger, 

They  hand  him  the  dagger — he  seizes,  thuddert,  audi  Most  monstrous  on  the  basis  of  n  truth, 
it.  "By  this  same  Warren,  to  my  injury. 
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[  To  Osborne  who  cornet  forwn  rti,] 
Osborne,  I  thnnk  you  fur  your  ready  answer, 
And  flood  opinion. 

Otborne.  It  wm  but  your  right. 

Maurice.    Whnt's  that  cry  T  my  fears.  [Ni 
Enter  Kale,  followed  by  Mr.  Jrrtii. 

Kate.  Oh!  Sir!  Your  wife! 

Maurice.   My  wife !   Be  still  my  heart* 
What  of  my  wife ! 

Kale.    She'*  sick.  O !  very  sick '. 

Mr.  Jerri*.    She's  broke  a  blood  vessel ! 

Maurice,  [with  a  cry.]    God !  thou  hast  sent 
This  terror,  like  a  fate,  into  my  bouse, 
And  w  reck'd  the  hope  thnt  nestled  there  in  peace, 
Hence  woman  from  my  sight ! 
My  wife!  my  wiie! 

[Ruske*  out. 

Mercer,  [to  Catetby.]  Follow  him  with  a  surgeon. 
Brook:  We  must  hasten . 

The  assembly  waits  us !  We  shall  triumph  now. 

[Ex.  omnet. 


SCENE  VII. 

A  chamber  in  the  hou*e  of  Norman  Maurice.  Clarice  re- 
cline* upon  a  couch.    The  widow  PrettUy  at  a  little 


I  Late  Mercer,  Brook*  and  other*. 

Mercer.   Maurice,  my  friend,  we  triumph.   Yoa  arc 
Senator 

For  ibe  next  term  in  Congress  from  Missouri. 
Maurice.   Could'st  wake  her  with  thy  tiding* ! 
Mrreer.  God !  Is  this  death! 

Maurice.   It  lies  upon  tier  silent  lips  like  snow. 
Speak*  Speak!  Thou  wilt  not  wake  her  with  tby  ri< 
Nor  sorrow,  nor  joy  shall  (ill  tbe*e  frozen  eyes, 
Thnt  see  not  me.   She  would  have  listened  once, 
How  gladly,— and  found  music  in  the  triumph, 

bring  roe  none.   My  wife!  My  wile  ! 
[Curtain  Drop*.] 


Widow.   Dear  lady,  you  will  die, 

Clarice.  Come  not  near  me ! 

Widow.  You  bleed!    You  suffocate ! 

Clarice.  And  still  he  comes  not. 

You  promised  me  to  send  for  him.    Oh,  God- 
Should  they  behold  these  papers.   Ha'  I  hear  him. 
Do  you  hear  nothing  T 

Wulow.  Nothing. 

Clarice.  It  »■  he. 

Maurice,  [without.] 
Clarice!  my  wife. 

Enter  Norman  Maurice. 

Clarice.   Oh!  you  come!  Heaven  bless  you ! 
Frodving,  Norman.      [Throw*  hertelf  into  hi*  arm*. 

Maurice.  Dying! 

Clarice.    I  feel  it.    But  you're  safe.   He  would  have 
crunhcd  you. 
Made  infamous  your  name,  my  noble  husband; 
But  stoop, — your  ear — he'll  trouble  us  no  more. 
He's  silent,  and  I  have  the  fatal  pnpers, 
No  copies,  all  the  originals.   Ha!  Ha! — 
They're  bens — now  take  me,— closer— to  your  heart, 
I  leave— you  lose  me,  Norman.   Ab!  your  lips,— 
How  cold,  but  sweet  my  Nonnan— cold— sweet  Heaven. 

[Die*. 

Maurice.  Now  fink  my  soul.  [Eay*  her  down  gently 
and  the  paper*  fall  from  her  botom,  he  tee*  and  read* 
them. 

Since  the  bripht  star  is  gone, 
That  made  tliy  life  and  glory  from  the  heavens, 
That  stored  iheo  with  all  blessings.    I  am  crushed ! 
Ha !  what  are  these !  (reads.)    Ob,  God,  I  see  it  all. 
Oh,  bloody  wreich,  whose  nature  was  a  lie, 
This  was  thy  work.— and  hers.   *Tis  plain 
My  poor  Clarice,  how  faithful  unto  death, 
Shielding  me  at  the  peril  of  thyself, 
And  in  the  seeming  dread  necessity. 
Doing  the  deed  thut  from  its  delicate  props, 
Snook  the  fair  hibric  of  thy  inuoceut  lifo ! 
My  wife!  My  wife.  [Hinktdown. 
[Noi*e  and  voice*  without.] 


THEODORE  KORNER. 

BT  HESRT  T.  TOCKERM  A> . 

On  the  high  road  near  the  village  of  Wobbe- 
lin  there  stands,  beneath  an  oak  tree,  tbe  Iron 
Monument  of  Theodore  Korner.  The  material 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  the  simplicity  of  its 
design,  the  tree  which  overshmlows  it  and  its 
isolated  yet  accessible  position,  would  naturally 
induce  an  observant  traveller  to  examine  and  a 
contemplative  one  to  muse  beside  it;  but  how 
infinitely  is  tbe  casual  interest  thus  awakened, 
enhanced  when  we  recal  the  brief  yet  thrilling 
history  of  him  in  whose  remembrance  it  was 
erected  ;  and  realize  how  eutirely  the  lineament* 
of  his  character  accord  with  the  solemn  beauty 
of  bis  grave !  There  is  often  as  much  room  for 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  absolute  endowments 
of  the  hero  as  of  the  poet :  the  fame  of  both  ie 
only  settled  by  time;  posterity  not  tinfrequeutly 
reverses  tbe  origiual  decree ;  and  the  frank  sol- 
dier and  candid  ban!  sometimes  dispel  the  charm- 
ing illusions  they  have  originated,  by  admitting 
certain  facts  of  consciousness:  thus  courage  and 
inspiration  are  as  fallacious  when  judged  by 
mere  appearance,  as  mock  superficial  qualities; 
accident,  luck,  animal  excitement,  vauity  and 
desperation  may  be  the  only  claim  of  the  so- 
qallcd  hero  to  the  title;  and  imitation,  art  and 
tact  form  the  sole  attributes  of  him  whom  the 
world  of  to-day  denominate  a  poet.  It  is  rare 
indeed,  for  these  noblest  of  human  distinction; 
to  be  thoroughly  vindicated  by  tbe  same  indi 
vidual  during  his  life  ;— for  genuine  poetic  gift 
to  be  illustrated  by  their  sensible  effects  upon  tht 
popular  mind,  and  genuine  heroism  to  be  indica- 
ted clearly  in  tbe  expressed  purpose,  tbe  thought- 
ful resolve  and  then  realized  by  entire  self  devo- 
tion aud  voluntary  martyrdom.  Such  a  course 
seems  to  include  all  the  elements  of  the  heroic 
character  and  leave  not  the  faint  Bhadow  of  a 
doubt  of  a  grand  moral  reality.  There  is  a  cour- 
age of  temperament  which  man  shares  with  the 
inferior  animals— that  which  leads  the  stag  to 
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stand  at  bay.  the  steed  to  rush  into  battle  and  the 
mastiff  and  gamecock  to  lose  the  sense  of  safety 
in  the  viudictiveness  of  a  contest :  there  is  a 
courage  of  the  imagination  born  of  vision  of 
glory,  the  seat  of  adventure  and  the  love  of  ex- 
citement; aud  there  is  a  courage  of  the  will— 
the  calm  resolve  of  valor  inspired  by  patriotism 
or  duty  and  thoughtfully  adopted  after  mature 
reflection.  In  proportion  lo  the  danger  iucurred, 
the  personal  advantage  relinquished  and  thecon- 
aisteucy  of  its  aim,  is  this  latter  species  of  cour- 
age to  be  estimated,  it  is  this  which  essentially 
constitutes  the  hero;  it  is  an  element  of  charac- 
ter, not  an  impulse  of  feeling;  it  is  the  product 
of  the  soul  not  of  mere  physical  superiority ;  and 
exalts  humanity  by  intensifying  her  active  powers 
with  the  concentration  of  intelligent  moral  pur* 
pose. 

Theodore  Korner  thus  more  completely  real- 
ized this  Heal  of  the  youthful  hero  than  any 
character  of  modem  times;  or  rather  left  behiud 
bim  the  most  authentic  evidence  and  beautiful 
memorials  of  its  reality :  for,  without  reference 
to  the  mere  facts  of  his  life,  we  have  the  two 
most  impressive  revelations  of  his  nature — the 
written  thought  and  the  noble  deed,  the  senti- 
ment calmly  yet  earnestly  expressed  and  its  prac- 
tical embodiment :  the  motive  and  the  deed  to 
attest  the  hero, — feeling  shaping  itself  into  delibe- 
rate action ;  we  have  successively  the  man.  the 
poet,  the  soldier  and  the  martyr ;  and  it  is  this 
uuity  of  development  that  renders  Korner's  ca- 
reer almost  unique.  That  the  views  be  adopted 
were  nut  the  offspring  of  a  heated  imagination, — 
that  the  sentiments  he  professed  arose  from  a 
deeper  source  than  the  hot  blood  of  youth,  that  he 
was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  he  risked  and  quite 
aware  of  the  sacrifice  he  offered,  is  apparent 
from  his  literary  productions,  his  conversation, 
letters,  and  consistent  behaviour.  His  educa- 
tion was  singularly  adapted  to  develope,  at  once, 
mental  energy  and  the  gentlest  affections;  it  en- 
couraged physical  strength  and  aptitude  and  the 
highest  moral  aspiration;  and  hence  he  was  ca- 
pable of  estimating  for  himself  both  the  claims 
of  duty  and  the  claims  of  pleasure.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  his  childhood  was  intellectual; 
bis  father,  although  ostensibly  devoted  to  juris- 
prudence, was  a  man  of  the  warmest  literary 
sympathies  and  the  highest  culture; — while  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  artist;  Schiller 
and  Goethe  were  their  intimate  friends ;  the  for- 
mer wrote  Don  Carlos  in  the  elder  Korner's 
bouse;  and  not  the  least  pleasing  chapters  in 
the  lives  of  both  authors  are  those  which  record 
anecdotes  of  this  early  intercourse  and  the  cor- 
respondence to  which  it  led  Youug  Korner's 
first  recollections  are  associated  with  this  cottage 
in  a  vineyard— endeared  to  the  three  illustrious' 
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friends.  Korner's  infancy  was  feeble  and  he 
was,  therefore,  encouraged  to  practice  manly 
exercises,  in  which  be  soon  became  an  adept, 
having  few  equals,  among  bis  companions,  in 
fencing  aud  swimming;  he  was  a  most  graceful 
equestrian  and  dancer  and  excelled  in  gymnastic 
feats.  To  this  admirable  physical  training  so 
essential  to  the  martial  hero,  were  added  the  ac- 
complishments of  musician  and  draftsman.  This 
enrly  instruction  was  derived  altogether  from 
private  tuition;  habitual  exposure  to  the  open 
air  and  the  iufluence  of  nature  as  well  as  the 
highest  social  intercourse,  combined  to  invigo- 
rate and  refine  the  capabilities  of  the  soul.  But 
judicious  and  comprehensive  as  was  bis  educa- 
tion, it  only  accounts  iu  part  for  the  nobler  bias 
of  his  character.  He  very  soon  manifested  the 
most  decided  tastes  and  aims,  and  the  instinct- 
ive, far  more  than  the  acquired,  moulded  his  des- 
tiny :  strength  of  mind  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
tenderness  of  heart  and  loyal  attachments,  soon 
gave  promise  of  a  characteristic  life;  while  an 
appreciation  of  science  and  a  facility  of  versifi- 
cation were  equally  obvious  mental  distinctions, 
the  oue  giving  vent  to  his  enthusiasm  and  senti- 
ment, and  the  other  discipline  and  scope  to  hie 
intellect.  Doubtless  this  need  of  an  active  life 
on  the  one  hand  and  mental  exercise  on  the  other, 
induced  his  first  choice  of  a  possession  which 
was  that  of  miuitig :  and  his  minerological  and 
chemical  studies  were  formed  under  Warner,  at 
Freyburg,  where  Humboldt  first  entered  upon 
bis  illustrious  career.  At  noon  the  companion- 
ship of  bis  sister  and  her  friends,  called  out  his 
gentlest  sympathies  and  delicate  tastes,  while 
that  of  his  father's  literary  coteries  elicited  his 
noblest  intelligence;  summer  excursions  made 
him  familiar  with  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
his  country;  and  thus  wi  have,  as  it  were,  a 
complete,  though  informal,  system  of  life  amply 
fitted  to  educate  a  poet  aud  hero.  It  is  remark- 
able that  singular  vivacity  of  temperament  and 
facility  of  adaptation  alterated,  under  these  in- 
fluences, with  a  solemn  earnestness  of  charac- 
ter; in  bis  boyhood  aud  first  youth,  Korner  was 
lively  but  never  frivolous;  he  engaged  with  sim- 
ilar alacrity  in  the  most  sportive  and  the  most 
severe  occupations*  soon  became  a  social  favor- 
ite, and  yet  retained  the  nature  of  a  contempla- 
tive enthusiast.  His  dislike  of  French,  the  pro- 
found melancholy,  induced  by  the  loss  of  an  ul- 
timate friend  who  was  drowned,  and  a  quick 
sense  of  honor,  are  traits  vividly  remembered  by 
his  earliest  associates.  His  first  religious  pieces 
seem  to  have  beeu  inspired  during  a  foot  excur- 
sion amid  the  scenery  of  Silesia.  At  the  Berlin 
academy,  whither  he  was  sent  after  some  years 
of  varied  teaching  at  home,  Korner  was  eugaged 
'  in  a  duel ;  and  the  impetuosity  of  bis  nature,  corn- 
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bioed  with  the  strongest  poetical  tendencies,  led 
his  father  to  assent  to  his  removing  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  William 
Humboldt  and  Schlegel.  His  rashness  of  spirit 
having  become  subdued  by  a  protracted  fever, 
and  his  domestic  sympathies  revived  from  a  plea- 
sant sojourn  with  his  family  at  Carlsbad,  be  ex- 


rharacter,  but  the  prestige  of  good 
and  attractive  manners.  To  feel  the  high  aod 
pleasurable  excitement  of  writing  successfully 
for  the  stage  at  this  period  aod  in  such  a  metro- 
polis as  Vienna,  we  must  remember  that  the 
stage  was  the  central  point  of  interest  to  all 
classes,  the  theme  of  enlightened  criticism,  the 


changed  college  for  metropolitan  life,  in  a  state  object  of  tasteful  appreciation;  those  who  illua- 


of  mind  peculiarly  fitted  to  render  it  both  useful 
and  happy.  His  cheerful  temper,  6ne  personal 
appearance,  poetical  reputation  aud  good  birth 
gave  him  every  advantage  at  the  outset  of  bis 


trated  its  power,  in  auy  department,  with  real 
genius,  were  sure  not  ooly  of  profeasional  re- 
wards but  of  social  estimation;  the  theatre  was 
peculiarly  a  national  institution  and  a  fashionable 


brief  yet  brilliant  career  at  the  capital ;  but  these  and  literary  nucleus  endeared  by  habit,  associa* 
oulyservedhimastheinitiativestepsoffame;and  Uon  and  sympathy  to  the  most  cultivated  aod 
aftersupporting  himselfforsome  months  by  means  |  respected,  as  well  as  the  pleasure-loving, citizens, 
of  his  scientific  attainments,  he  began  to  write  for  I  The  seeds  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  mind 


the  stage.  He  was  not  less  fortuuate  in  the  kind 
of  discipline  to  which  his  boyhood  was  subjected  ; 
this  was  voluntary;— he  was  never  thwarted; 

his  reason,  his  honor  and  his  tastes  were  appeal- 1  were  light  two-act  pieces  written  in  Alexau- 


of  young  Korner  seemed  to  flower,  all  at  once, 
in  the  encouraging  sphere,  and  amid  the  inviting 
intercourse  here  opened  to  him.    Hie  first  i 


ed  to,  and  his  will  thus  conciliated.  To  the  ab- 
sence of  fear  in  youth  we  ascribe  the  manly 
freedom  of  his  nature;  the  only  authority  claim 


drioes,  of  which  the  "Bride"  aod  the  "Green 
Domino"  had  such  success  that  he  began  soon 
to  meditate  a  more  elaborate  and  finished  pro- 


ed  over  bim  was  that  of  love ;  his  parents  were  duction.    At  this  era  his  time  passed  in  a  de- 


companions  not  less  than  guides.  They  res- 
pected bis  idiosyncrasies,  and  only  sought  to 
keep  him  in  true  relations  with  nature,  humanity 
and  God.  Hence  his  faults  were  always  those 
of  excess,  never  of  calculation ;  he  was  some- 
times rash,  but  knew  not  a  mean  instinct ;  and 
the  freshness  and  energy  of  his  soul  were  pre 


lightful  alternation  of  study  and  society;  idolized 
in  the  latter,  he  brought  to  the  former  all  the  ar- 
dent and  noble  feeling  and  facility  of  expression 
which  characterized  his  nature;  aod  while  the 
one  elicited  his  sportive  and  companionable 
graces,  the  other  gave  impulse  to  the  more  in- 
tense and  thoughtful  moods  of  bis  soul.  An 


served  intact:  education  only  ripened  and  call-  immediate  and  intelligent  appreciation,  like  that 


ed  out  original  endowments.  The  spirit  of  en- 
joyment is  more  active  at  Vienna  than  in  auy 
city  of  Germany.  If  its  libraries,  museums  and 
galleries  of  art  give  it  intellectual  character,  its 
Prater  thronged  with  recreating  groups,  inclu- 
ding every  class  from  the  emperor  to  the  hum- 
blest citizens,  and  boasting  the  richest  corso  in 
Europe,  the  prevalence  of  music  as  a  pastime, 
the  number  of  Theatres  and  tbe  social  taste  of 


which  awaits  the  successful  dramatic  author  in 
Germany  and  the  social  privileges  and  sympathy 
awarded  bim  in  Vienna,  naturally  excited  tbe 
euthusiasm  of  Korner,  and  wheu  he  was  ap- 
pointed poet  to  the  theatre,  bis  fortune  and  posi- 
tion were  truly  eminent;  but  ambition  was  ooly 
a  secondary  inspiration,  for  two  sentiments  glow- 
ed in  his  heart  and  gave  tbe  utmost  eloquence  to 
his  expression;  he  was  a  genuine  patriot  and 


the  people,  render  Vienna  the  centre  of  genial  lover;  and  at  this  brilliant  epoch,  tbe  com  pa  u- 

aod  varied  life  :  while  the  devotees  of  art  or  let-  ionship  of  bis  betrothed,  the  ardent  devotion  of 

ters  often  pursue  their  respective  object  at  Leip-  his  friends  aud  tbe  new-born  spirit  of  liberty  that 

sic  or  Frankfort  with  isolated  enthusiasm  aud  stirred  tbe  breasts  of  bis  countrymen,  all  united 


earnest  individuality,  the  tendency  of  the  social 
atmosphere  and  prosperous  activity  at  Vienna, 
is  to  make  tbe  artist  or  the  man  of  letters  au  ef- 
ficient aud  sympathetic  intelligence  inspired  by 
and  giving  impulse  to  the  circles  of  fashiou,  taste 


to  quicken  and  evoke  bis  genius.  Time  has 
proved  that  its  most  legitimate  offspring 
lyrical  poetry;  the  directness,  harmony 
spontaneous  origiu  of  this  kind  of  verse  accord- 
ed with  tbe  frank  earnestness  of  his  character. 


and  conviviality.  There  lived  Haydn,  Mozart  aod  more  faithfully  mirrored  bis  inward  life  than 
and  Beethoven ;  and  if  their  deeper  revelations  tbe  elaborate  and  studied  drama.    Yet  one  re- 


were  born  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  conscious-  markable  triumph  in  the  latter  style  he  soon 
ness  aud  the  intensity  of  thoughtful  emotion, '  achieved.  The  Tragedy  of  Zriny  whatever 
doubtless  the  zest  of  life  and  tbe  good  of  human  j  may  be  its  imperfections  as  a  work  of  art,  is 


interest  around  them  yielded  some  of  the  mystic 
threads  which  link  harmonies  to  the  universal 


memorable  as  the  composition  of  a  youth  and 
as  the  deliberate  record  of  bis  most  profound 


heart.  Into  this  enjoyable  world  Korner  brought  I  sentiments.  Tbe  period  of  this  play  is  15Gri  and 
not  only  his  own  rare  endowments  of  mind  aud  '  the  action  is  first  at  Belgrade  and  then  in  aud  be- 
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fore  the  Hungarian  fortress  of  Sigeth  which  is  he- 
roically defended  by  Nicholas  Von  Irving,  against 
Soliman  ;  Lorenzo  Juranitsch,  the  former's  lieu- 
tenant is  the  betrothed  of  his  daughter,  whose 
character  as  well  as  that  of  her  mother  are  de- 
lineated with  a  grace  and  truth  worthy  of  a 
poet's  discriminating  estimate  of  woman.  The 
character  of  Lorenzo  Juranitsch  is  doubtless  Kor- 
ner's  own  ideal ;  and  the  plot  of  the  drama,  in 
a  striking  manner  typifies  his  destiny.  Indeed 
the  most  emphatic  passages  of  the  tragedy  are 
identical  with  the  views,  feelings  and  purposes 
he  cherished,  as  uttered  in  familiar  cooi'ersation 
and  letters.  Iu  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
tinct characterization,  the  fine  contrast  between 
the  oriental  scenes  and  those  in  the  Hungarian 
fortress ;  the  powerful  and  consistent  tone  of  self- 
devotion  maintained  by  Zriny  and  his  followers, 
the  intense  coexistence  of  love  and  duty,— are 
traits  so  happily  manifest  as  to  have  seized,  at 
once,  on  the  popular  feeling.  The  play  may  be 
justly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  heroism, 
and  what  gives  it  a  permanent  interest,  is  the 
fact  that  it  embodies  the  habitual  stale  of  mind, 
foreshadows  the  sacrifice  and  glows  with  the 
very  soul  of  the  author:  it  also  not  inadequately 
represents  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  Germany, 
at  the  period.  The  flames  of  Moscow  had  kin- 
dled the  dormant  valor  of  northern  Europe;  deep 
iudigoation  against  her  conqueror  now  found 
vent  in  action;  aud  the  love  of  country  was 
thoroughly  awakened  ;  a  spirit  of  self-consecra- 
tion and  a  holy  as  well  as  martial  zeal,  such  as 
the  poet  so  well  describes  as  nerving  the  Hunga- 
rian patriots  of  the  tragedy,  pervaded  all  hearts: 
so  that  "  Zriny"  may  be  regarded  as  vividly  re- 
flecting not  only  the  individual  consciousness  of 
the  poet  but  the  public  sentiment  of  his  country. 
An  impressive  proof  of  the  harmony  between 
Korner's  expressed  aud  acted  sentiments,  be- 
tween his  character  and  writings,  is  the  coinci- 
dence in  tone  and  feeling  of  the  letter  he  ad- 
dressed his  father  after  his  valorous  resolve  and 
some  expressions  that  fall  from  the  chief  actors 
in  "Zriny:" 

I  would  depart  but  as  a  hero  should, 
In  die  full  splendor  of  nay  boldest  love. 

What  is  there  for  us  higher  in  this  world 
That's  left  untasted  in  our  ballow'd  wishes  1 
Can  life  afford  a  moment  of  more  bliss  T 
Here  happiness  is  transient  as  the  day, 
On  high  eternal  as  the  love  of  God. 

For  os  with  other  slaves  'tis  nature's  law, 
The  vital  air  is  the  demand  of  life, 
So,  maiden,  is  his  honor  to  a  man. 

For  nothing  is  too  precious  for  our  country. 


Rash!  nay,  I  am  not  so — 
Yet  am  I  venturous  and  bold  for  love, 
And  all  enthusiast  for  my  fatherland. 

That  I  devote  myself  to  death  were  little — 
My  life  I  oft  have  ventured  in  the  hazard, 
But  that  I  do  so,  'mid  such  joy  and  pleasure, 
\Mid  happiness  and  highest  earthly  bliss, 
This  is  the  struggle,  this  deserves  the  prize- 
lily  country  may  be  proud  of  such  an  offering. 

I  will  clasp 

The  form  of  death  with  arms  of  youthful  love. 
And  bravely  press  it  to  my  youthful  breast. 

For  fate  may  shatter  the  heroic  breast, 
But  it  can  awe  not  the  heroic  will; 
The  worm  may  creep,  ignobly,  to  its  rest, — 
The  noble  mind  must  fight  and  triumph  still. 

O  do  not  harshly  chide  with  fate,  my  daughter, 
But  rather  trum  its  kind  paternal  favor, 
Which  hath  permitted  us  by  this  ordeal 
To  prove,  like  gold,  our  purity  of  heart. 

Vienna,  March  10,  1813. 

Dearest  father, 

I  write  thee  respecting  an  event  which  I  feel 
assured  will  neither  surprise  nor  shock  thee.  I 
lately  gave  thee  a  bint  of  my  purpose,  which 
has  now  arrived  at  maturity.  Germauy  rises; — 
the  Prussian  eagle,  by  the  beating  of  her  mighty 
wings,  awakes  iu  all  true  hearts  the  great  hope 
of  German  freedom.  My  poetic  art  sympathizes 
for  my  country; — let  me  prove  myself  her  wor- 
thy son  !  Yes,  dearest  father,  I  will  join  the  army, 
will  cheerfully  throw  aside  the  happy,  joyous  life 
in  which  I  have  here  enjoyed,  in  order,  be  it 
with  my  blood,  to  assist  iuthe  deliverance  of  my 
country.  Name  it  not  impetuosity,  levity,  rash- 
ness. Two  years  since,  it  is  true,  I  should  have 
termed  it  thus  myBelf;  but  now  that  I  know 
what  happiness  can  ripen  for  me  in  this  life; 
now  that  the  star  of  fortune  sheds  on  me  its  most 
cheering  influence,  now  is  it,  by  heaven,  a  sa- 
cred feeling  which  inspires  me,  a  conviction  that 
no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  to  insure  our  coun- 
try's freedom.  Possibly  thy  fond  paternal  heart 
may  say,  44  Theodore  is  meant  for  better  things ; 
in  another  field  he  might  have  accomplished  ob- 
jects more  worthy  and  important,  he  owes  as  yet 
a  weighty  obligation  to  mankind."  But  father, 
my  conviction  is,  that  for  the  death-offering  for 
the  freedom  and  honor  of  our  country,  no  one  is 
too  good;  though  many  are  too  base.  If  the 
Almighty  have,  indeed,  inspired  me  with  a  more 
than  common  mind,  which  has  been  taught  and 
formed  by  thy  care  and  affection,  where  is  the 
moment  when  I  cau  better  exert  it  than  now  ? 
A  great  age  requires  great  souls,  and  I  feel  that 
I  may  prove  a  rock  amid  this  concussiou  of  the 
nations.  I  must  forth  and  oppose  my  daring 
breast  to  the  waves  of  the  storm. 
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Shall  I  be  content  to  celebrate  in  poetry  the 
success  of  ray  brethren  while  they  6ght  end  con 
quer?  Shall  I  write  entertainments  Tor  the  comic 
theatre,  when  1  feci  within  rae  the  courage  and 
the  strength  to  take  part  iu  the  great  and  serious 
drama  of  bfe?  I  am  aware  that  thou  wilt  suffer 
much— my  mother  too  will  weep  !  May  Ciod  be 
her  comfort;  I  cannot  spare  you  this  trial.  1 
have  ever  deemed  myself  the  favorite  of  for- 
tune ;  she  will  not  forsake  me  now.  That  I  sim- 
ply venture  my  life  is  but  of  little  import;  but 
that  I  offer  it,  crowned  as  it  is,  with  all  the  flow- 
ery wrenths  of  love,  of  friendship — that  I  CHst 
away  the  sweet  sensation  which  lived  in  the 
conviction  that  1  should  never  cause  you  inqui- 
etude or  sorrow,  this  is,  indeed,  a  sacrifice  which 
can  only  he  opposed  to  such  a  prize — our  coun 


sudden  fit  of  martial  enthusiasm,  but  the  cher- 
ished purpose  of  years ;  many  allusions  in  bis 
letters  and  familiar  talk  afterwards  became  clear 
to  his  friends.  He  bad  felt  deeply  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  couutry  and  pondered  on  the  doty 
of  a  citizen,  until  it  was  his  firm  resolve  to  em- 
brace the  first  occasion  to  fight,  and  if  needful, 
to  die  for  his  native  land.  The  summons  cams 
when  the  goblet  of  life  sparkled  to  the  brim, 
when  his  mind  and  heart— his  affections  and  bis 
intellect  were  thoroughly  and  genially  absorbed; 
yet  he  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  enrolled  him- 
self in  Zutzow's  corps. 

Few  episodes  in  lit-rary  history,  or  rather  in 
ihe  biography  of  genius,  have  a  more  complete 
and  harmonious  moral  beauty  than  the  whole 
life  of  Theodore  Korner:  there  is  no  wonderful 


try's  freedom.  Either  on  Saturday  or  Monday  1  I  precocity  suddenly  eclipsed  by  decay  ;  no  fmlt 
depart  probably  accompanied  by  friends, or  pos-  of  insanity  turning  the  sweetest  melody  intohor- 


sibly  H.  may  despatch  me  as  a  courier.  At 
Uresis u,  my  place  of  destination.  I  meet  the  free 
tons  of  Prussia,  who  have  enthusiastically  col- 
lected there,  under  the  banner  of  their  king.  I 
have  scarcely  decided,  as  yet,  whether  I  join  the 
cavalry  or  infantry  ;  this  may  depend  upon  the 
sum  of  money  whirh  may  be  at  toy  disposal. 
As  to  my  present  appointment  here,  I  know,  as 
yet,  nothing  certain;  possibly  the  Prince  will 
give  me  leave  of  absence,  if  not  there  is  no  se- 
niority in  art,  and  should  I  return  to  Vienna,  I 
have  the  assurance  of  Count  Palfy  that  still 
greater  advantages  of  a  pecuniary  nature  await. 
Antonia  has,  on  this  occasion,  proved  the  great, 
the  noble  character  of  her  soul.  ?he  weeps,  it 
is  true,  but  the  terminntion  of  the  campaign  will 
dry  her  tears.  My  mother  must  forgive  me  the 
tears  I  cause  her;  whoever  loves  me  will  not 
censure  me;  aud  thou,  father,  wilt  find  me  worthy 
of  thee. 

Tar  Theodore. 

At  the  very  outset  of  their  march,  after  join- 
ing his  regiment,  they  bivouacked  in  a  grave- 
yard;  one  of  the  mouuds  was  his  pillow,  and 
over  another  his  horse  stumbled — and  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  superstitious  observers  as  ominous. 
When  his  sister,  who  was  possessed  of  much  ar- 
tistic skill,  and  whose  grief  for  his  loss  wore 
away  her  life,  was  painting  him,  she  suddenly 
wept — declaring  that  she  saw  his  head  bleeding. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture, "  if  I  shall  never  again  be  in  Meadowy 
perhaps  I  shall  soon  be  on  the  green,  and  quite 
peaceful,  quite  still!"  Indeed,  even  the  most 
thoughtless  of  the  students  who,  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  youth,  threw  themselves  into  the  im- 
pending struggle— were  aware  of  the  truth  of 
Koroer's  declaration,  "  every  second  man  of  us 
must  die."   With  him  this  self-devotion  was  no 


rihle  discord ;  no  sad  compromise  hetween  the 
dreams  of  youth  and  the  calculations  of  interest; 
all  is  sustained,  noble  and  consistent: — a  child- 
hood enriched  with  high  acquisitions  and  refined 
by  domestic  love; — a  youth  developed  with  free- 
dom in  an  atmosphere  of  truth  ;  genuine  rela- 
tions with  nature  and  humanity  ;  cheerfulness, 
intelligence,  fortitude  aud  self-devotion;  a  unity 
of  being  that  presents  a  remarkable  con t rant  to 
the  fragmentary,  baffled,  and  too  often,  incon- 
gruous experience  of  the  gifted  and  the  brave. 
It  is  affecting,  and.  at  the  same  time,  sublime  to 
recall  the  happy  life  of  the  young  poet  at  Vien- 
na,— environed  hy  the  delights  of  social  and  lit- 
erary fame,  her  cordialities  of  hospitality,  the 
consolations  cf  friendship,  the  sweet  commu- 
nion of  love,  and  then  behold  it  suddenly  yet 
calmly  exchanged  for  hardship,  peril  and  death. 
Amid  the  plensurnble  excitements  of  the  gay 
capital,  instead  of  being  enervated  he  was  nerved. 
It  was  his  custom  to  retire  to  the  neighboring 
village  nf  Doblinger  to  write.  "  I  always  work 
iu  the  garden,"  he  says,  where  I  am  now  wri- 
ting this  letter.  A  thicket  of  chestnut  trees 
spreads  its  cooling  shade  around  me,  and  my 
guitar,  which  baugs  behind  me  on  the  next  tree, 
employs  me  iu  those  moments  wheu  1  cease  to 
write."  Antonia,  his  betrothed,  appears  to  have 
united  the  most  charming  domestic  aptitude* 
with  that  heroic  spirit  that  endeared  her  to  her 
lover.  He  used  to  visit  her  after  his  morning's 
labor,  quit  her  presence  to  dine  with  Humboldt 
or  some  other  genial  samn,  pass  the  eveniug 
either  at  a  party  or  the  theatre,  and  return  home 
to  prosecute  his  literary  task,  his  correspondence 
or  his  studies-  Love  and  art  exclusively  reigned 
in  his  soul.  Yet  in  accordance  with  that  law  by 
which  the  reaction  of  euthusiasm  is  inevitable 
melancholy.  Komer  often  turned  from  the  exter- 
nal sunshine  of  his  lot  to  realize  a  gloom  within. 
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He  bad  a  distinct  presentiment  of  early  death, 
although  with  characteristic  heroism  it  seldom 
found  other  than  playful  expression.  When  he 
was  digging  the  foundntion  of  a  temporary  hut, 
his  comrade  said  to  him,  "you  dig  like  a  grave;" 
and  he  replied,  "  we  ought  to  practise  the  trade, 
for  we  shall  doubtless  have  to  render,  sjach  for 
the  other,  that  lahor  of  love." 


rushed  upon  the  ambushed  enemy  with  desper- 
ate valor.  Adored  hy  his  companions  in  arms, 
for  his  delightful  social  qualities  as  well  as  for 
his  transcend  ant  gifts,  and  peerless  courage,  with 
silent  grief  they  dug  his  grave  beneath  a  majestic 
oak  hy  the  road-side,  and  carved  his  name  on 
its  trunk.  With  this  noble  tree  the  memory  of 
Korner  is  indissoluMy  associated;  as  indigenous 


These  noble  volunteers,  comprising  the  flower' to  and  characteristic  of  his  country,  it  possessed 
of  the  German  youth,  were  consecrated  to  the  for  him  a  singular  charm ;  and  in  the  luxuriance 
high  office  they  had  espoused,  at  the  village  :  of  its  summer  foliage,  shaken  ofT  so  bravely  to 
church  of  Breslau ;  and  the  muse  of  their  gal-  meet  the  winter  gale,  it  is  an  apt  symbol  of  the 
lant  comrade  gave  utterance  to  their  religious  j  young  hero  cheerfully  throwing  aside  the  proa- 
zeal  as  well  as  to  their  patriotic  sentiment.  The  '  porous  crown  that  decked  his  brow,  to  war  for 
popularity  and  influence  of  his  martial  songs  had  '  liberty.  One  of  his  pieces  derives  a  melancholy 
already  endeared  his  name  not  only  to  this  cho-  interest  from  the  subject,  that  deepeus  its  iotrin- 
sen  band,  but  to  all  his  brave  countrymen ;  at  sic  pathos : 
leisure  intervals  he  wrote  other  lyrics  suggested 
by  the  exigencies  or  feeling  of  the  moment  and 
selected  appropriate  melodies  that  soon  winged 
them,  like  seeds  of  valor,  throughout  the  laud. 
He  made  a  final  visit  to  his  family  at  Dresden, 
before  the  regiment  departed  ;  and  we  next  hear 
of  him  thus  anticipating  a  premature  death,  after 
the  battle  of  Darmeburg : 


FAREWELL  TO  LIFE. 

Writ/en  in  the  ni?ht  of  the  terenieenth  and  eighteenth 
of  June,  at  I  Itiy  lererely  rounded  and  helptett  in  a 
•rood,  expecting  to  die. 

My  deep  wound  hum* — my  pale  lips  qunke  in  death — 
I  feel  my  fainting  henrt  resign  its  strife, 
And  reaching  now  the  limit  of  my  life. 

Lord,  to  thy  will  I  yield  my  parting  breath. 

Yet  many  a  dream  hnth  rharm'd  my  youthful  eye : 
And  must  life's  fairy  visions  all  depart  T 
Oh,  surely  no!  for  nil  that  fired  my  henrt 

To  rapture  here,  shall  live  with  me  on  high. 

And  that  fair  form  that  won  my  earliest  row. 
That  my  young  spirit  prized  all  else  above, 
And  now  ndored  a*  freedom,  now  a*  love, 

Stands  in  seraphic  guise,  before  me  now ; 

And  aa  my  fading  censes  fade  away, 

It  beckons  me.  on  high,  to  realms  of  endless  day  I 

Few  heroic  lyrics  exhibit  a  more  genuine  spirit 
than  the  Sword  Song,"  and  "  Zutzow's  Wild 
Chase."  The  former  was  written  on  the  eve  of 
the  engagement  in  which  he  fell;  he  was  send- 
ing it  to  a  friend,  when  the  signal  of  attack  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  in  his  pocket  book  after 
his  death.  The  tirraleurs  of  the  enemy  fired 
from  a  dense  grove ;  a  ball  passed  through  the 
neck  of  Korner's  horse,  entered  his  spine,  and 
and  he  instantly  expired  .  so  immediate  was  the 
cessation  of  life,  that  the  expression  of  hiscnun 
tenance  remained  unchanged  when  the  body  was 
carried  off  the  field ;  one  <  f  his  heart-strickcu 
friends  cried,    let  us  follow  Korner,"  aud  they 


THE  OAKS. 

'Tis  evening:  all  is  bush'd  and  still, 

The  sun  sets  bright  in  ruddy  sheen  ; 
Aa  here  I  sit,  to  muse  at  will 

Beneath  these  oaks'  umbrageous  screen; 
While  wand'ring  thoughts  my  fancy  611 

With  dreams  of  life  when  fresh  and  green, 
And  visions  of  the  olden  time 
Revive  in  uil  their  pomp  sublime. 

While  time  hath  called  (lie  brave  away, 
And  swept  the  lovely  to  the  tomb ; 

As  yonder  bright  but  lading  ray 
Is  quench'd  amid  the  twilight  gloom  : 

Yet  ye  are  kept  from  all  decay, 

For  still  unhurt  und  fresh  ye  bloom, 

And  seem  to  tell  in  whispering  breath. 

Taut  greatness  still  survives  in  death! 

And  ye  survive  !—'mid  change  severe, 
Each  aged  stein  but  stronger  grows, 

And  not  a  pilgrim  passes  here, 
Bin  seeks  beneath  your  shade  repose. 

And  if  your  leaves,  w  hrn  drj  and  sere, 
Fall  fast  at  autumn's  wintry  close, 

Yet  every  falling  leuf  shall  bring 

Its  vernal  tribute  to  the  spring. 

Thou  native  oak,  thou  German  tree, 

Fit  emblem  loo  of  German  worth! 
Type  of  a  nation  brave  and  free, 

And  worthy  of  their  native  earth! 
Ah!  what  avails  to  think  on  thee, 

Or  on  the  times  when  thou  liadst  birth? 
Thou  German  race,  the  noblest  aye  of  all, 
Thine  oaka  still  stand,  while  tbou,  alas,  must  fall. 

The  mineralogical  excursions  and  hardy  exer- 
cises of  Koruer  proved  an  admirable  initiation 
to  military  service;  and  habits  of  activity  and 
method  soon  made  him  thoroughly  efficient  in  his 
new  vocation.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  was  the 
first  blood  shed  after  joining  the  corps  ;  having 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  in  violation  of  the 
armistice,  he  received  a  wound  without  drawing 
his  sabre;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  as  il- 
lustrating the  horrors  of  war,  that  be  fell,  as  has 
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been  subsequently  discovered,  by  the  shot  of  one 
of  bis  own  couuirymen  in  the  enemy's  ranks. 
How  beautiful  in  the  retrospect,  is  the  abort,  but 


mistaken,  because  it  is  not  known  why  I  am  thus 
apparently  severe  and  capricious;  both  of  these 
moods  being  in  fact  ouly  a  relief  to  the  overflow 


illustrious  career  we  have  thus  imperfectly  traced ;  I  of  my  feelings." 

bow  truly  deed  responded  to  thought  and  expe-  j     Jvoruer,  fortunately,  left  us  a  reliable  index  of 
rience  to  sentiment  in  Korner's  life!  Generous 
and  devoted  feeling  exalted  him  above  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointment ;  his  days  were  occu- 
pied with  acts  of  high  utility  and  his  nights  in 
lofty  coutemplatioo.     He  used  to  steal  away 
from  the  bivouac  to  the  forest,  to  think  of  tbose 
he  loved;  and  when  overcome  by  the  plead- 
ings, tenderness,  and  the  desire  for  sympathy, 
he  sought  refuge  in  heroic  aspirations  or  pious 
thought    "  If  it  has  been  denied  me,"  he  writes, 
**  to  kneel  with  my  bride  at  the  altar,  a  bride  of 
steel  has  been  entrusted  to  me,  to  whom  I  have 
sworn  eterual  truth."    This  calmness  and  reso- 
lution is  the  more  striking  when  we  picture,  Kor 
ner  to  our  fancy,  charming  a  select  circle  with 
his  guitar,  or  his  amateur  performance  of  the 
Swedish  Captain  in  Wallensteiu,  and  writing 
pieces  for  Humboldt's  children;  and  realize  his 
adaptation  to  the  peaceful  happiness  of  domestic 
and  artist  life.    The  total  change  in  his  pursuits 
and  enjoyments  is  best  revealed  by  his  letters, 
varying  in  date  but  a  few  months.    Thus  at  one 
time  be  writes  from  Vienna :  "  Would  1  could 
have  seen  you  all  in  a  box  yesterday.    Tbe  finest 
feeling  is  that  of  composition  itself ;  next  to  this 
ranks  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one's  work  rep- 
resented with  affection  and  skill ;  the  loftiest  lies 
in  the  conviction  that  one  has  seized  the  |ouls  of 
others."    "  I  amuse  myself  here  divinely ;  am 
always  engaged  a  week  before  hand,  and,  1  may 
say,  am  quite  tbe  rage :"  and  soou  after,  in  this 
strain — "  A  great  moment  of  my  life  is  approach- 
ing.   Be  convinced  you  shall  find  me  not  un- 
worthy of  you  when  the  trial  comes     and  again 
from  tbe  camp:  "  Tbe  corps  already  sing  several 
of  my  songs,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how 
agreeable  is  the  relation  in  which  I  live,  as  the 
most  cultivated  and  select  minds  of  all  Germany 
are  near  me  in  rank  and  place." 

Tbe  uuion  of  strength  of  moral  purpose  and 
sensibility  of  feeling  in  Korner's  character,  was 
obvious  in  his  appearance,  and  exhibits  itself 
vividly  in  his  poems :  bis  dark  hair  shaded  a 
brow  open  with  truth  and  prominent  with  iutel- 
ligeuce,  but,  in  moments  of  determination,  knit 
by  a  concentrated  will;  and  his  blue  eye  could 
wear  a  dauntless  as  well  as  a  most  gentle  ex- 
pression. Conscious  of  the  apparent  incongruity 
at  times  in  his  behaviour,  he  thus  naturally  ex- 
plains itin  ooe  of  bis  letters  :  "  If  you,  perchance, 
have  occasionally  couceived  me  to  be  deficient 
in  warmth  of  heart,  my  cxterual  manner  has  de- 
ceived you  :  too  warm  to  be  grave  and  too  proud 
to  appear  weak,  I  find  I  am  often  exposed  to  be 


his  nature  in  his  poems:  there  we  recognize  both 
his  heroism  and  his  love  in  their  elemental  and 
spontaneous  action  ;  and  two  of  them — one  writ- 
ten on  parting  with  his  chosen  bride,  and  tbe 
other  embodying  tbe  religious  Bentiment  that  hal- 
lowed his  patriotism,  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  key 
to  the  apparent  antagonism  but  real  and  divine 
consistency  of  bis  sentiments  : 

Farewell,  farewell !— with  silent  grief  of  heart 

I  breathe  adieu  to  follow  duty  now  ; 
And  if  a  silent  tear  unbidden  Mart, 

It  will  not,  lore,  disgrace  a  soldier's  brow. 
Where'er  I  roam,  should  joy  my  path  illume, 
Or  death  entwine  the  garland  of  the  tomb, 
Thy  lovely  form  shall  float  my  path  above, 
And  guide  my  soul  to  rapture  and  to  love! 

O  hail  and  bless,  sweet  spirit  of  my  life, 
The  ardent  seal  that  set*  my  soul  on  fire ; 

That  bids  me  take  a  part  in  yonder  strife, 
And  for  the  sword,  awhile,  forsake  the  lyre. 

For,  aee,  thy  minstrel's  dreams  were  not  all  vain, 

Which  be  so  oft  hath  hallow'd  in  his  strain ; 

O  see  the  patriot-strife  at  length  uwake ! 

There  let  mc  fly,  and  ail  its  toils  partake. 

The  victor's  joyous  wreath  shall  bloom  more  bright 

That's  pluck'd  amid  the  joys  of  love  and  song  ; 
And  my  young  spirit  huits  with  pure  delight 

The  hope  fulfilled  which  it  hath  cherished  long. 
Let  me  but  struggle  for  my  country's  good, 
E'en  though  1  shed  for  her  my  warm  life-blood.  < 
And  now  one  kiss— e'en  though  the  last  it  prove; 
For  there  can  be  no  death  for  our  true  love  1 

PRAYER  DURING  BATTLE. 

Father,  I  invoke  thee ! 
1  am  involved  in  clouds  of  vapour  from  the  warring  mouths 
of  fire. 

The  lightnings  of  those  thunderbolts  flash  around  me. 
Ruler  of  battles,  I  invoke  thee ! 
Father,  lead  me  on. 

Father,  lead  mc  on  ! 
Conduct  me  to  victory ;  conduct  me  to  death ! 
Lord,  I  recognize  thy  will! 

Lord,  conduct  me  as  thou  wilt! 

God  !  I  acknowledge  tbee  ! 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee ! 
As  in  the  autumnal  whisper  of  the  leaves, 
So  in  the  storm  of  the  battle. 

Thee,  primeval  fonntain  of  grace,  I  recognise ! 

Father,  oh,  bless  me! 

Father,  oh,  bless  me ! 
Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  life  ! 
Thou  can'st  take  it  away,  thou  didst  give  it ! 

In  living  and  in  dying,  bless  me! 

Father,  I  worship  thee  ! 

Father,  I  worship  thee  ! 
It  is  not  a  combat  for  the  goods  of  this  world  ; 
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The  most  sacred  of  things  we  defend  with  the  sword, 

Wherefore,  falling  or  conquering,  I  worship  tbec! 
God,  to  thee  I  resign  myself! 

God,  to  thee  I  resign  myself! 
If  the  thunders  of  death  salute  me, 
If  the  blood  flow  from  my  opened  veins. 

To  thee,  my  God,  1  resign  myself ! 

Thee,  Father,  I  invoke ! 

• 

Among  the  many  epithets  that  may  iustry  be 
given  to  our  times,  is  that  of  the  age  of  discrimi- 
nation. Analysis  is  now  universal;  new  defi- 
nitions increase,  and  shades  of  meaning  in  char- 
acter are  observed  and  noted  by  the  philosophic 
with  no  less  care  than  the  elements  of  matter  by  I 
men  of  science ;  all  subjects  are  tested  either  by 
the  clever  method  of  French  nomenclature,  the 
spiritual  refinements  of  German  thought,  or  the 
hold  rhetoric  and  vigorous  sense  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind.  Perhaps  no  human  trait  has  be- 
come so  modified  to  common  apprehension  by 
this  intellectual  process  than  courage.  It  is  now 
needful  that  something  beyood  bold  adventure, 
impetuous  warfare,  or  even  patient  endurance 
should  exist,  in  order  to  gain  the  renown  of  bra- 
very. We  hesitate  at  the  action  to  search  its 
motive;  the  temperament,  intelligence,  experi- 
ence, and  moral  sensibility  of  the  individual  are 
taken  into  account  before  we  admit  bis  claims  to 
the  title  of  hero.  Whoever  hascarefully  read  Fost- 
er's Essay  on  Decision  of  Character.  De  Qui  ocey's 
treatise  on  the  Cssars.  and  Carlyle's  Hero- Wor- 
ship—all  books  of  the  day  and  more  or  less  pop- 
ular— cannot  fail  to  discriminate  somewhat  be- 
tween the  indications  of  rashness  and  determi- ! 


case  with  Theodore  Korner.  The  vivacity  of 
his  mind  first  exhibited  itself  in  comic  pieces  that 
amused  the  gay  Viennoise,  and  wafted  the  young 
author  prosperously  along  the  flattering  tide  of 
metropolitan  success;  his  critics,  however,  at- 
tach to  them  little  intrinsic  value;  but  some  of 
the  miuor  poems  scattered  through  the  four  vol- 
umes, published  by  his  father  after  his  death — 
most  of  them  written  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
two — are  permanently  enshrined  in  the  literature 
of  his  country ;  they  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
after  course;  in  them  are  manifest  the  fiery  as- 
sailant and  the  poetical  lover;  while  the  more 
elaborate  dramas  of  "Rosamund"  and  Zriny" 
unfold  at  length  the  same  iuuate  vigor  of  the  will 
and  the  affections;  the  one  iuducing  fortitude 
and  the  other  tenderness.  The  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  pathos  thus  emanating  from  the  poet,  were 
actualized  by  the  soldier;  and  this  is  Korner's 
beautiful  distinction.  His  "  Sword  Song"  be- 
camo  the  Marseilles  Hymn  of  Germany;  and  he 
bravely  fought  the  battle  of  truth  and  liberty 
with  the  lyre  and  the  sword— thenceforth  and 
forever  blended  with  his  name. 


LAZARUS. 


BT  REV.  C.  W.  KVERKST. 


Oh  sacred  friendship!  bond  of  kindred  hearts! 
In  Joy's  blest  reign,  iu  Sorrow's  trial-boar, 
Alike  thy  smile,  alike  thy  cheering  voice, 


The  flower  forsakes  the  stem,  the  fruit  the  tree, 
And  the  glad  sunbeams  from  the  landscape  fade! 


nation,  ferocity  and  self-control,  impulse  and  [  Through  every  change  of  changing  life  unchanged  ! 
hardihood,  in  judging  of  those  who  occupy  ,  he :  O'er  the  sad  ruin  of  the  mournful  Fall 
tnnmrnnnA  nf  l;.,„„  ■  _„__  _ I  Clings  the  green  Ivy  of  Domestic  Love ; 

foreground  of  history.    Heroism  is  now  regarded  And  aocM  Friendghipt  mM„ing>  round  it  lwmea. 

as  a  higher  quality  than  instinct,  as  more  truly  g,rip  Life  of  this— and  every  joy  is  fled  : 
characteristic  of  Dante  thati  Nelson,  less  ques- 
tionable in  Sir  Thomas  More  than  in  Murat, 
and  quite  as  obvious  at  Valley-Forge  as  at  Wa-j j-  »°«  '■ 

■         iip  ,      •■    •         .  i      ■•    •  .  Some  beams  of  bliss  still  glow  within  the  breast, 

terloo.    With  all  the  subtle  distinctions,  how-  Lct  woe-  0>rwhchn_,ct  *very  a,  ^Mc- 

ever,  that  modern  enlightenment  finds  between  Let  torturing  pangs  distract— the  lip  will  smile, 

real  and  apparent  heroism,  there  are  a  few  abso-  The  eye  will  brighten  'mid  the  films  of  Death  ! 

lute  principles  that  stamp  the  indisputable  hero;  Oh,  sacred  Friendship!  pledge  of  Heavenly  Love! 

and  among  these  are  a  thorough  consciousness  of  I  '7""' d!ffu8inS  P0™"  b,iMT  .  , 

,    ,  **,  ,  °      ,,  .    .       |  I  he  MontiP  h  *  solace,  itiul  lb-'  outcast  » joy  ! 

thehazard  incurred,  a  voluntary  self-renunciation,     lnpeacefll,  Bethany's  secluded  bound 
a  deliberate  purpose  consisteutly  followed,  and  an  There  was  a  loved  abode,  where  long  had  dwelt 
honest  zeal  based  on  individual  sentiment ;  thus  \  A  fond  fraternal  band.   Long  had  the  sire 
intellect,  will,  and  heart  combine  to  mould  the  i  Bo™  gathered  to  his  rest ;  while,  by  his  side, 
,  ,  .  -        ,  .     .         .        .  ,  .         ,  His  faithful  partner  slept  in  sweet  repose, 

hero;  am  in  form  his  character  v\  itli  au  ardor,  a  i  „     .  ,.    „  .  . 

•  '      But  the  great  Fathkr,  to  his  promise  true, 

harmony  and  a  uohleness  equally  removed  from  Had  mooe  lne  fn,i,cr|CM  his  constant  care, 
fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  mere  hardihood  j  Hope  nursed  her  roses  'ncath  that  roof  tree's  shade  , 
On  the  Other.     Where  the  first  development  of  Above  the  lintel  Peace  her  Olive  twined 
is  social  and  literary,  and  its  subset  Thu9  band  in  hand, through  Childhood's 

"  T»_    1J  -  _  U         .  1  *  o  mi  -  ink  .     Mm,  f    nr.,iin  I. 


morning  bowers, 
To  Manhood's  soberer  joys  that  group  had  pa 


this  spirit 

quent  phase  action  and  rnartyrdom-the  cycU  of  J>o  ^.^         nm,  one  brolher  dear. 
heroic  life  is  adequately  filled,  its  conditions  re  [sorrow  hud  linked  their  youthful  hearts  in  one; 
alized  and  its  fame  achieved.    Such  was  the '  And  while  Time's  soothing  band  their  grief 
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Grew  brighter,  day  by  day,  the  golden  bond  ! 
What  marvel,  then,  the  gentle  Jews  loved  ibera  T 
'J'bcir  chastened  hearts,  with  reverential  flow, 
Hud  laid  their  willing  tribute  at  hi*  feet- 
White  He,  the  horneleMK,  hither  turned  with  joy 
To  share  the  heart**  warm  welcome.    'Neath  that  roof 
Full  oft  he  sal  beside  their  cheering  board  ; 
Full  oft,  at  sober  Twilight'*  pensive  hour, 
While  Eve's  still  shades  the  laodscape  curtained 
(The  listeuiog  group  reclined  in  silence  near—) 
In  lingering  converse  long  the  Master  sat, 
Pouring  rich  wisdom  on  attentive  e«m ! 

But  time  sped  on,  with  many  a  mournful  change! 
Affliction's  lot  is  meted  unto  all. 
The  cup  which  Sin  has  mingled  all  must  drink; 
Nor  will  Heaven's  love  revoke  the  stern  decree 
Its  juclice  has  pronounced.    The  light  of  Peace, 
Which  long  that  plcosunt  home  hail  crowned  with  joy, 
Anon  by  rln'.id*  is  banished.    Sickness  came, 
With  all  the  woes  which  throng  her  blighting  steps; 
And  the  dark  Angel  Ibl  lowed  in  her  train. 
That  brother  dear,  so  long  the  succoring  slay— 
That  friend,  so  generous,  and  beloved  so  well. 
Was  struck,  in  silence  from  the  path  of  Life- 
Wrapped  in  the  stole  of  Death,  the  grave  closed  o'er  him, 
And  coldness  pressed  that  heart  ne'er  cold  'till  now! 

What  wailing*  burst  along  the  path  of  Death? 
What  breaking  hearts  where  the  stern  Reaper  passcth  ! 
With  leaden  wing  o'er  thut  late  peaceful  home 
8ad  sorrow  brooded:  and  the  aching  hearts 
Which  kept  Affliction's  tearful  watch  within. 
Knew  not,  and  sought  not  comfort.    What  ean  cheer, 
When  life's  delight  has  fled  T  When  all  that  made 
Our  blessing,  all  that  made  our  bli»a — is  dust! 
Turns  the  sick  soul  from  all  Earth's  paltry  joys. 
And  fixes  sad  its  streaming  eyes  on  Heaven  I 

Four  weary  days  their  mournful  beams  have  shed 
On  Lazarus'  grave.    The  sorrowing  *i*ters  sit 
In  mute,  oppressive  gloom — while  friends  in  vain 
With  sympathizing  heart,  and  kindly  voice 
Breathe  words  of  solace  to  their  lone  despair, 
But  lo  !  the  Friend  divine,  their  gracious  Lord, 
Hath  looked  upon  their  sorrow.   Well  he  knows 
Tbe  griefs  which  weigh  their  spirits ;  and  he  cornea 
With  heavenly  succor.    Forth  with  cheerful  step 
The  mourners  haste  to  meet  him.   Ere  the  work 
Of  death  was  done,  their  suppliant  prayer  bad  sought 
His  gracious  aid ! — and  yet — aln« ! — he  cmne  not ! 
But  now  with  willing  step  they  hasten  forth. 
No  murmur  rises  on  their  quivering  lips  : 
No  cloud  obscures  their  humble  Faith's  pure  ray. 
From  each  the  mournful  salutation  comes, 
"Hudst  thou  been  here,  my  brother  bad  not  died  !" 
Oh,  Grief,  loo  great  to  tell !  the  answering  groan, 
Tbe  choking  sob  proclaimed  the  spirit's  strife. 
u  mere  have  fe  laid  him  ?"  "  Master  come  and  seeP1 
Memory,  with  pensive  hues  the  Past  recalled ; 
Swelled  tbe  wild  tide  of  Grief- — and  Jesus  trvpt ! 
Then  said  the  wondering  Jews,  "  Mark  how  he  loved  him!" 
Gather  the  mourning  group  around  the  grave  : 
The  tomb  a  cave — a  stone  its  mouth  concealed. 
At  Christ's  command  the  stone  L«  rolled  away. 
And  Jr.>-vs  raised  his  streaming  ryes  to  Heaven — 
"  Father,  I  thank  thee  thai  my  prayer  is  heard ! 
u  Full  well  I  know  thou  always  herd's!  my  cry  : 
"  But  meekly  for  this  waiting  throng  I  plead, 
"  Thui  they  may  trust  the  record  of  thy  Son !" 
Then,  with  loud  voice  he  cried,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth 

Stern  Death,  with  dread,  ibe  startling  summons  heard, 
And  suddenly  unlocked  the  gloomy  characl  ! 


Life's  purpling  tide,  through  frozen  channels  borne, 
Flowed  warmly  bark — and  the  pale  dead  cam*  forth! 
Tears,  gu»hiug.  told  the  joy  of  gushing  heart*; 
And  i hey,  whom  Death  had  lorn  so  rude  apart, 
Mingled  once  more  in  love's  endeared  caress! 


Uamd*m,Jnnetm\. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  LIFE. 

From  the  French  of  Leon  Gozlan. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

"  We  remained  hut  a  very  short  time  at  Co- 
lumbo,''  resumed  Mr.  Van  Ostal,  as  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  repast.  We  remained  only  sufficient 
time  for  Buxton  and  I  to  replace  our  ward- 
robe, and  to  recover  our  benltb.  which  had  so 
terribly  suffered  in  that  awful  shipwreck.  By 
selling  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  which  Bux- 
ton bad  on  his  finger  at  tbe  moineut  of  the  dis- 
aster, we  realized  sufficient  money  not  only  to 
furnish  all  our  wants,  but  to  pay  our  passsge  to 
Calcutta.  Once  within  the  capital  of  British 
India,  it  was  easy  to  inform  my  friends  and  my 
companions  in  arms  in  Batavia  of  my  position. 
During  the  time  that  I  waited  for  their  reply,  I 
every  day  wandered  over  this  rich  metropolis  of 
British  sovereignty,  this  seat  of  the  auricnt  rule 
of  the  Hindoo  king.  For  two  months  I  amused 
myself  in  studying  their  manners  and  customs, 
so  curious  and  instructive,  and  the  like  whicb 
exists  not  in  Europe.  One  day  when  sauntering 
about.  Chance,  that  god  of  idle  people  and  of 
travellers,  conducted  me  into  the  vast  cemetery, 
where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  English,  and  of  (boss 
thousands  of  foreigners  who  so  soon  pay  with 
their  lives,  their  tribute  to  Death,  under  this  mur- 
derous, yet  sweet  sky. 

What  number*  of  high  and  powerful  Lords, 
and  what  charmiug  Ladies,  reposed  under  these 
marble  monuments,  loaded  with  inscriptions 
which  pay  homage  to  their  numerous  virtues, 
and  covered  with  ornaments  which  do  not  always 
reflect  much  credit  ou  the  taste  of  the  artist.  It 
required  nothing  more  to  complete  the  serious 
humour  in  whicb  I  felt,  tbau  some  real  feeling 
of  grief  to  oppress  me.  1  felt  a  presentiment, 
strange  and  curious!  I  bad  arrived  opposite  to 
a  large  weeping  willow,  whose  long  branches, 
reaching  to  the  earth,  effectually  barred  my  pas* 
sage.  I  raised  tbe  foremost  branch,  and  beneath 
it  observed  a  marble  tomb.  I  bad  already  that 
day  read  so  many  epitaphs,  that  my  eyes  wore 
quite  wearied.   I  advanced  to  the  tomb  on  whicb 
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the  name  of  the  defunct  was  emblazoned  in  let- 
ters of  gold.  I  read — judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment—my horror— my  grief.  Oh  !  what  had  I 
read  ? 


the  bnpe  of  a  blessed  eternity,  and  in  full 
i  the  Lord,  the  remains  of 

Margaret  Florxpf. 
27th  of  Augutt,  1836. 
Pray  for  ker  Soui. 

For  a  long  time  I  remained  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  inscription,  and  could  at  first  scarcely 
credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  "  She  is  there 
then,"  said  I.  "she  is  there,  beneath  this  tree 
which  shades  her  tomb,  and  beneath  this  stone 
which  shuts  her  out  from  my  view."  It  was 
then  writteu  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  we  were  to 
meet  again.  This  sweet  name  of  Margaret  Flo- 
reft"  had  first  kindled  in  my  breast  the  flame  of 
love,  and  I  bad  again  found  this  name !  I  had 
at  last  found  her !  I  clung  to  the  senseless  mar- 
ble,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  have  looked  through  it. 
I  felt  the  coldness  of  the  chill  which  was  be- 
tween my  heart  and  that  heart  which  for  ten 
years  bad  ceased  to  beat.  My  lips  murmured, 
Margaret!  Margaret!  Oh!  sir, — cried  Mr. 
Van  Ostal,  as  if  to  excuse  to  me  the  emotion 
which  he  felt, — I  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
pronouncing  that  name  in  the  joy  of  a  requited 
love — in  the  holy  and  blest  enthusiasm  of  a  love 
consecrated  by  marriage— it  was  only  permitted 
to  me  to  utter  it  in  the  depths  of  despair.  All 
those  feelings  of  love  and  euthusia^m,  which 
young  men  lavish  on  the  objects  of  their  choice, 
whom  they  see,  whom  they  hear  speak,  and  who 
smile  upou  them,  I  devoted  to  the  ashes  of  the 
woman  who  bad  never  smiled  upon  me,  and 
whom  I  bad  never  yet  seen. 

—Here  Monsieur  Van  Ostal,  with  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  extended  under  the  table  bis  trem- 
bling hands  to  his  wife,  which  Madame  Van  Os- 
tal clasped  in  her  own,  regarding  with  a  divine 
tenderness  him  who  appeared  to  be  asking  par- 


thia  repeutance,  that  she  loves  the  guilty 
more  thau  ever. 
Van  Ostal  resumed : 

This  infatuation  would  have  killed  me,  had 
I  prolonged  its  ravishing  ecstasy.    I  arose  and 
went  to  a  small  stream,  which  gently  flowed  close 
by,  and  filling  with  water  two  large  leaves  of  a 
shell  like  form,  I  returned  and  watered  the  dwarf 
orange  trees  which  flourished  so  luxuriantly  near 
the  tomb  of  Margaret  FloreS*.    Will  you  believe 
that  under  the  influence  of  my  feelings,  I  actu- 
ally from  time  to  time  paused  in  my  work,  to 
whether  she  might  not  be  hidden  behind 
tree,  and  watching  me  complete  my  errand  of 
tenderness  aud  of  inexplicable  love !    Pity  my 
position — 1  was  enamoured  of  a  dead  woman — 
one  who  bad  been  dead  ten  years!    I  was  jeal- 
ous—yes  jealous — and  to  such  a  point  that  I  ex- 
amined the  inscriptions  on  the  surrounding  tombs 
to  sec  if  beneath  any  of  them  reposed  the  re- 
mains of  some  young  lord,  but  my  search  was 
fruitless,  as  I  found  none  but  the  whited  sepul- 
chres of  some  old  nabobs,  who  had  died  in  the 
time  of  Tippoo  Saib.   I  breathed  freer!   I  agaiu 
seated  myself  by  the  tomb,  and  remained  read- 
ing the  name  of  Margaret  Floreff  until  the  shades 
of  the  night  warnod  me  that  I  must  depart. 

On  slowly  and  sadly  returning  to  the  city,  I 
reflected  over  the  whole  circumstances,  to  imag- 
ine in  what  manner  the  body  of  tbe  poor  young 
girl  could  have  been  snatched  from  tbe  sea.  I 
coucluded  that  nothing  could  have  been  easier : 
tbe  violence  of  the  monsoon— the  strength  of 
tbe  currents,  had  driven  the  body  towards  the 
land,  where  it  had  been  cast  on  shore — her  name 
had  been  found  on  some  documents,  which  were 
on  her  person— the  piety,  or  possibly  the  laws,  of 
the  English  had  had  tbe  body  buried— some  no- 
hie  and  romantic  being,  pitying  her  misfortuues, 
had  raised  this  monument  to  her  memory,  and 
nature,  as  if  sympathising  with  tbe  melancholy 
end  of  this  young  and  beautiful  creature,  bad 
consecrated  her  resting-place  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  wide-spreadiug  willow.  Thus, 
while  tbe  bottle  was  traversing  the  ocean,  im- 


don  of  her  for  a  passion  of  devoted  love,  of  ploritig  a  prayer  for  tbe  ship-wrecked  girl,  her 


whicb  in  his  confidence  in  her  he  did  not  hesi 
tate  to  give  ber  a  sincere  recital.  At  least  it  was 
thus  that  I  interpreted  tbe  movements  and  tbe  in- 
tention of  my  host.  My  admiration  was  divided 
between  the  honest  frankness  of  the  avowal,  and 
the  noble  granting  of  the  pardon.  In  my  eyes 
both  tbe  husband  and  the  wife  were  at  this  mo- 
elevated  to  the  samo  equality  of  character; 


one  in  showing  all  his  weakness — the  other  in 
her  noble  indulgence  and  sympathy  for  his  grief. 
There  was  in  this  avowal,  the  feeling  of  an  er- 
ring son  who  is  sure  of  the  pardon  of  bis  faults, 
and  of  the  joy  of  tbe  mother  who  is  so  happy  in 


body  had  been  reposing  for  ten  years  in  the  cem- 
etery of  Calcutta.  Prayers  were  no  longer  re- 
quired for  her,  and  I  would  not  wish  that  any 
one  else  should  pray  for  her.  I  alone  should 
pray  for  her,  as  it  was  I  alone  who  loved  ber. 

As  1  re-entered  tbe  city,  I  murmured  to  my- 
self—"My  future  course  is  decided— I  will  never 
marry,  and  I  will  never  quit  Calcutta— as  if  I 
could  ever  separate  myself  from  tbe  tomb." 

As  I  approached  tbe  hotel  where  Buxton  and 
I  were  staying,  be  stepped  op  to  me,  saying — 
"The  Captaiu  has  sent  to  inform  us  I 
to-morrow  at  day -break." 
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"  I  shall  never  leave  Calcutta,"  replied  I. 


"  Never!"  said  I. 


"I  tell  you  that  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of]    "Well  then  take  the  dead  woman  with  you, 


this  opportuuity  wo  shall  be  forced  to  remain 
here  again  for  some  weeks.  I  have  cashed  the 
draft  for  you.  which  you  this  morning  handed 


and  let  us  be  off." 

"  Buxton,  you  have  given  me  a  new 
terrible  idea!  but  one  on  which  I  shall  act;- 


to  me,  and  finding  that  you  did  not  return,  I  have  yes,  I  will  carry  Margaret  Floreff  with  us  !^  You 
made  arrangements  with  the  Captain  of  the  have  said  the  word,  and  it  shall  be  done  "; 


steamship  Coromanetel  which  is  bound  direct  to 
Batavia.  The  passages  are  secured,  and  we 
must  go." 

"  You  must  go  by  yourself,  Buxton." 

"Nonsense  :  you  can  crack  your  jokes  while 
we  are  packing  up  the  trunks;  but  do  not  lose 
this  precious  time." 

•♦I  repeat  to  you,  Buxtou,  that  you  mast  go 
by  yourself." 

"  Heavens !  what  object  have  I  to  go  ?  I  go 
only  to  please  yon." 

"  Buxton,  you  must  go  for  me  and  for  your- 
self." 

*•  I  well  know,"  replied  he,  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  produces  liver  complaints  and  disorders 


Do  you  really  think  of  doing  such  a  prepoi- 
thing!" 

Do  I  thiuk  of  it— certainly  I  do;  and  I  will 
not  move  without  her." 

••What!  do  you  really  mean  to  carry  about 
with  you  her  skeleton  ?  Remember  the  severity 
of  the  English  laws  against  body-snatcbiug." 

••Nobody  will  over  kuow  it.  You  surely  are 
not  afraid,  Buxtou !" 

"  I  afraid  ?  But  we  have  no  time  to  do  it- 
the  steamer  tails  at  daybreak." 

••  But  we  must  disinter  the  body  to-night." 

"  That  is  not  auch  an  easy  thing  to  do." 

"  But,  Buxton,  my  frieud,  you  must  aid  me." 

"  On  one  condition,  and  that  is— that  you  will 


of  the  bowels,  but  I  did'nt  before  know  that  it  never  again  speak  to  me  of  this  woman 
turned  the  brain  and  rendered  men  mad.  Why 
should  you  not  at  once  go  to  Batavia,  where  your 
regiment  is  lying,  and  where  all  your  friends 
are?    But  where  have  you  been  to  day  ?  You 
look  pale — fatigued  ;  you  alarm  me." 
"Buxton,"  cried  I,  "I  have  found  her!" 
"  Whom  have  you  found  V 
"Her!"  replied  I. 
"Her!  Who?"  repeated  he. 
"  Margaret  Floreff." 

41  Ob,  my  God !  my  fears  are  confirmed :  be 
has  gone  mad!  You  have  found  the  woman 
who  was  drowned  ?" 

"  Yes!" 

"  But  where  ?" 

"  Where  the  dead  are  to  be  found !" 

"  But  where  is  that  ?" 

"  In  the  cemetery  outside  of  the  gates." 

"  Ah !"  replied  he.  that  at  least  is  possible,  al- 
though not  very  probable.  Well,  but  if  you  have 
found  ber — what  of  that?" 

"  What  of  that  ?" 

"  Yea :  what  is  that  to  you  ?  What  can  now 
binder  your  return  to  Batavia  ?  I  do  not  see— 
I  do  not  understand" — 

"  I  must  remain  where  she  is,  waiting  for  the 
day  when  my  turn  must  come." 

"  This  is  really  the  most  ridiculous  feature  in 
the  whole  affair,"  cried  Buxton,  rapidly  walking 
up  and  down.  "  Usually  death  ends  every  thing 
—but  with  yon  it  is  the  contrary— it  only  begins 
your  adventure.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Arc  we 
to  remain  in  Calcutta  ?  Are  we  not  to  go  to  Ba- 
tavia ?  Why  T  Now  do  be  reasonable.  Pray  for 
her— shed  tears  for  her— groan  for  her— if  that 
will  please  you ;  but  at  any  rate  let  us  go." 


Oh, 

that  accursed  bottle !  would  that  it  bad  been 
sunk  ten  thousand  fathoms  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  before  it  had  turned  thy  brain." 

"Buxton  give  me  your  aid,  and  I  premise 
never  again  to  speak  of  ber  to  you." 

"That  alone  will  repay  me  for  the  service 
which  you  ask  me  to  render  you."  He  cast  b» 
eves  round  the  apartment.  "  Here,"  he  said, 
"take  this  silk  bag  which  I  bad  bought  for  another 
purpose.  I  will  conceal  this  old  Mahralta  sabre 
under  my  cloak.  AH  Calcutta  sleeps  !  Let  m 
go."  Buxton  suddenly  seized  my  hand  and  said, 
"  You  must  swear  upon  your  honor,  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  man,  that  so  soon  as  this  sad  business 
is  settled,  that  you  will  at  once  embark  with  mo 
for  Batavia." 
"  I  swear  it,"  I  solemnly  replied. 
Buxton  rang  the  bell,  which  was  quickly  an- 
swered by  a  copper-colored  servant." 

"Bring  up  the  bill  directly,"  said  Buxtoo, 
"  and  have  all  these  trunks  conveyed  immedi- 
ately on  board  the  steamer  Coromandtl." 
"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"And  do  not  expect  us  here  any  more,  a*  we 
shall  not  return  to  the  hotel.  Desire  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Cortmondel  to  send  bis  boat  for  as  to 
the  wharf,  and  tell  him  to  give  the  sailors  orders 
to  wait  for  us  until  we  come.  Here  is  a  guinea 
for  yourself." 

The  servant  bowed  and  proceeded  to  execute 
bis  commission. 
"  Let  us  be  off,"  said  my  devoted 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

The  work  without  a  name,  as  one  of  the 
witches  of  Shakespeare  characterises  the  sacri- 
lege  of  profaning  graves— the  work  which  we  had 
resolved  to  do,  rendered  both  Buxton  and  my- 
self silent.  We  traversed  the  whole  town,  which 
was  wrapped  in  sleep,  and  soon  left  the  streets 
and  bouses  behind  us.  As  we  reached  the  coun- 
try, nothing  was  heard  but  the  cries  of  animals 
and  the  howling  of  dogs.  The  night  was  Herene 
and  beautiful,  and  surrounded  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  we  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  cemetery.  The  wall  which  sur- 
rounded it  was  low.  but  bad  it  been  forty  times 
the  height,  we  should  easily  have  scaled  it — we 
therefore  soon  found  ourselves  within  the  enclo- 
sure. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  place  of  our  destination," 
■aid  Buxton,  drawing  the  large  sword  from  be- 
neath his  cloak,  "but  do  not  make  a  m  stake, 
nud  make  me  dig  up  some  old  fellow  who  died 
about  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  no  light,  which 
is  very  unfortunate.  However,  the  night  is 
pretty  clear." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  I :  "  this  is  the  place." 

«♦  Do  not  speak  so  loud  :  speak  lower,"  replied 
Buxtou. 

Assisted  by  me,  he  removed  the  large  branches 
of  the  willows,  and  creepiug  between  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  we  soon  reached  the  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rose  the  monument  which  cov- 
ered the  remains  of  Margaret  FlorelT. 

"lean  see  two  eyes,"  suddenly  said  Buxton, 
in  a  low  toue. 

"Two  eyes!  Where?" 

"  Straight  on— look  where  my  finger  points." 

"  I  see  them !  bow  horribly  tbey  glare  on  us !" 

"  Can  it  be  that  this  apparition  is  sent  to  pun- 
ish us  for  the  sacrilege  we  are  about  to  commit  ?" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Buxton,  resolutely  advan- 
cing. 

A  blow  from  the  sabre  suddenly  foil  between 
the  two  eyes,  which  no  longer  glared  at  us.  The 
sound  of  a  heavy  fall  was  heard,  and  something 
dropped  at  our  feet.  On  picking  it  up  we  dis- 
covered it  to  be  an  enormous  owl,  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  height;  one  of  those  ornithological 
curiosities  whose  very  existence  some  centuries 
hence  will  be  denied,  as  are  to-day  denied  the 
past  existence  of  griffins. 

•»  Get  out  of  the  way,"  said  Buxton,  seizing 
the  dead  owl  by  bis  wings,  and  hurling  him  off  a 
long  distance  ;  "  now  to  business." 

He  placed  bis  enormous  sabre  between  the 
marble  of  the  tomb  and  the  grave,  and  raised 
the  top  stone  without  any  serious  resistance.  I 
had  only  to  place  this  stone  on  the 


to  be  able  readily  to  overthrow  it.  We  were  i 
both  hard  at  work — Buxton  with  his  sabre,  and 
I  with  my  hands,  both  of  us  throwing  up  the 
mould  with  all  our  force,  but  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour's  hard  work,  we  had  found  no  signs  of 
the  object  of  our  search.  Nothing  but  mould, 
roots,  sand,  shells  and  stones. 

"Ah!"  at  length  cried  Buxton,  "in  this  coun- 
try, they  bury  very  deep.  It  is  evident  they  do 
not  wish  them  to  leave  their  graves." 

"Courage,  my  friend — courage.  Now  wo 
must  not  give  up  the  search." 

A  cold  sweat  spread  over  my  forehead  aud 


"  You  will  not  give  up,  I  see,"  said  Buxton  in 
a  tone  of  pity.  "  It  is  your  first  rendezvous  of 
love." 

"  Here  is  something  at  last,"  said  I— "here  is 
something." 

"  Let  us  see  what  it  is,"  cried  Buxton,  plung- 
ing his  sabre  in  the  direction  where  my  hands 
bad  been  groping.  *'  Here  really  is  something : 
it  is  not  of  wood — but  of  some  metal.  In  what 
sort  of  coffins  are  people  buried  here  ?" 

The  violent  efforts  which  Buxton  made  to  raise 
the  object  uuder  which  he  bad  placed  his  blade, 
were  so  unnecessary,  that  by  the  shock  be  was 
thrown  forward  with  great  force,  aud  a  small  tin 
box  fell  at  my  feet. 

*■  Really,"  said  Buxton,  "  these  grave-yard  ad- 
veutures  are  always  unpleasant;  my  head  is  des- 
perately sore  with  my  fall.  But  what  is  that 
you  have  in  your  hands?" 

"  The  small  tin  box  you  just  threw  out  of  the 
grave." 

"  Well,  that  is  very  strange.  Has  the  body 
then  been  burnt  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
natives,  and  the  ashes  enclosed  in  this  box." 

"  Buxtou,  pray  do  not  joke." 

"  Give  me  the  box,  then,"  cried  be;  "it  must 
contaiu  something.  Shall  we  first  see  what  it 
contains,  before  arguing  further  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  I. 

The  sabre  of  Buxton  was  omployed  on  this 
second  operation,  which  was  fortuuately  of  a 
character  less  sad  than  the  former  oue.  With 
the  poiut,  we  soon  cut  through  or»»?  of  the  sides, 
aud  the  box  having  been  opened,  wo  found  inside 
a  paper. 

"  What  is  written  on  it,"  demanded  Buxton. 
"  You  must  wait  till  I  can  see." 
"  Come  round  here — it  is  lighter;  can  you  see 
now  ?" 

"  A  little  more  than  before." 

"  You  will  see  better  directly,"  said  Buxton, 
pulling  aside  some  of  the  overbaogiug  brauches 
and  the  light  of  the  day  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  break,  reached  me  through  this  opening. 
I  theu  read  these  words,  written  in  largo  char- 
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od  the  paper  which  we  had  just  extracted 
from  the  tin  box : 

"The  body  of  Margaret  Floreff  haa  been  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  fifteen  month*.  It  has  ac- 
cording to  her  wish,  been  transported  to  Amster- 
dam, her  native  city,  where  she  desired  to  be 
buried.  Her  will  has  been  accomplished.  Let 
God's  will  be  done." 

Buxton  and  I  looked  at  each  other  with  an 
air  of  the  most  profound  astonishment.  There 
was  then  uothiug  in  the  tomb  we  had  had  the 
trouble  of  opening.    The  body  of  Margaret  Flo 


Ostal,  rising  and  going  to  the  pavilion  through  a 
gallery  filled  with  botanical  specimens  which  we 
had  not  yet  paeaed  through,  and  which  was  to 
me  therefore  uuknown. 
I  offered  my  arm  to  Madame  Van  Ostal. 
Mr.  Van  Ostal  did  not  follow  us  immediately. 
'•Whenever,*'  said  my  charming  hostess,  "it 
happens  to  my  husband,  to  refer  to  the  period  of 
bis  youth,  which  has  been  not  a  little  adventu- 
rous, he  experiences  a  fit  of  melancholy,  which 
often  lasts  several  days." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  I,  to  Madame  Van 


reff  was  in  Holland,  whence  I  bad  just  returned,  Ostal,  "  that  it  is  so  ;  if  I  could  have  forseeo  that 


and  where  I  should  not  again  be  going  for  very 
many  years.  If  we  had  resided  many  years  in 
India  we  should  have  found  nothing  at  all  singu- 
lar in  the  fact,  that  in  lieu  of  finding  a  skeleton 
in  the  tomb,  we  had  found  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion— we  should  not  then  have  been  ignorant, 
that  when  the  rich  Europeans  die,  their  friends 
deposit  their  bodies  in  temporary  graves  or  cata- 
combs, until  the  vessels  are  ready  to  sail,  to  con- 
vey their  mortal  remains  to  the  land  of  their  na- 
tivity. 

*'  We  have  nothing  more  to  do  here,"  said 
Buxton,  aiding  me  to  replace  the  tomb-stone. 
"  Nothing,"  sorrowfully  replied  I. 


by  the  indiscretion  of  my  visit,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  my  questions — " 

"Why,"  said  she,  interrupting  me,  "believe 
me.  be  is  not  the  lesa  happy,  and  for  my  part  I 
would  not  have  wished  that  be  should  have  de- 
clined to  have  given  you  the  romantic  particu- 
lars of  his  adventure." 

'*  Which  proves.  Madame,"  added  I.  "  the  ele- 
vation of  his  mind  and  the  clemency  of  yours-" 
A  stnile,  for  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account, 
gradually  spread  over  her  face,  and  hindered  mo 
from  pursuing  the  thread  of  our  conversation. 

"Do  you  observe  nothing  at  the  foot  or  that 
large  tree?"  said  Madame  Van  Ostal ;  "under 


The  boat  from  the  Coromandtl  is  waiting  at  that  tree  which  is  named  by  the  natives,  tht 


the  wharf;  let  us  make  haste  !  Sailors  are  not 
very  patient  as  you  well  know." 

"  I  will  follow  you,"  said  I  to  Buxton,  bring- 
ing away  the  box  in  which  I  bad  made  the  dis- 
covery, which  possibly  some  day  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  me.  I  brought  away  also  some  flowers, 
some  moss,  some  little  branches  of  the  willow 
tree,  and  three  sheila  which  I  had  picked  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  grave.  It  was  true  that  she 
was  no  longer  there,  but  she  had  lain  in  that 
tomb  I    Waa  not  that  enough  ? 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

It  was  clear  day  light  when  we  arrived  at  the 
wharf,  and  it  was  certainly  time  that  we  were 
there.  The  Captain  of  the  Coromandtl  had  re- 
called the  sailors,  who  were  just  shoving  off  the 
boat  to  return  without  us,  and  fortuuately  we 
were  just  iu  time. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  stormy,  but  no  event 
of  any  importance  occurred  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  the  trip. 

"My  good  husband,"  said  Madame  Van  Os- 
tal. interrupting  him,  "possibly  Monsieur  would 
like  to  take  bis  tea  iu  the  apartment,  surrounded 
by  the  green -house,  where  you  first  received  him 
thia  morning." 

"  Well  let  ui  go  there  then,"  said  Mr.  Van 


traveller'!  tree."  She  called  aloud — Columbo! 
James!— and  two  children,  who  were  playing 
round  the  tree,  ran  up  to  her  and  threw  them- 
selves into  her  arms. 

"Tbey  are  my  children,"  said  she.  They 
looked  at  me  with  curiosity  and  smiled.  I  took 
them  in  my  arms  and  embraced  them.  "Go 
and  play,  my  dear  little  children,  and  amuse 
yourselves." 

"  My  husband,"  said  Madame  Van  Ostal,  turn- 
ing to  me.  "baa  named  the  eldest  child  Colvmbo, 
in  memory  of  the  town  where  be  so  providen- 
tially arrived  after  his  shipwreck,  and  our  second 
eon,  James,  which  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Buxton, 
whose  adventures  were  so  intimately  conuected 
with  those  of  Mr.  Vau  Ostal.  Here  he  comes 
with  some  of  his  good  cigars." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  remain  ?"  she  asked 
of  ber  husband,  after  having  poured  us  out  a  cop 
of  tea,  "  I  am  also  curious  to  bear  the  end  of 
the  history  of  Margaret  Floreff." 

Behold  us  all  three  seated  at  the  table  before 
a  large  tea-pot,  flanked  with  several  plates  of 
toasted  bread. 

Mr.  Van  Ostal  resumed  : 

—I  bad  now  returned  to  garrison  duty,  which 
in  Batavia  leads  one  to  a  life  of  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  and  three  months  bad  rapidly 
pnesod  away.  We  bad  very  little  military  exer- 
cises, very  few  reviews,  no  studies,  but  plenty  of 
dinners,  plenty  of  balls,  plenty  of  fetes,  and  for 
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the  major  portion  of  the  officers,  an  eternal  ex- 
citement of  wine,  rum  and  tobacco. 

One  day  it  came  to  my  turn  of  duty  to  accom- 
pany a  battalion  of  my  regiment  to  assist  at 
some  religious  ceremony,  which  was  celebrated 
every  Sunday,  in  the  most  magnificent  temple 
of  Java,  and  consequently  of  Batavia.  My 
comrades  and  1  were  ordered  to  appear  in  full 
regimeutals,  four  places  were  reserved  just  under 
the  pulpit  of  the  preacher,  the  service  was  as 
usual  gone  through  iu  the  greatest  silence, — after 
which  the  orator  edified  us  with  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon which  he  had  prepared  expressly  for  us. 
We  had  risen  to  go  out,  preferring  to  meditate  in 
the  open  air,  on  the  importaul  lessons  of  morality 
which  he  eudeavored  to  inculcate  in  us,  when 
he  requested  us  to  again  seat  ourselves.  This 
was  complied  with  even  by  Buxton,  although 
greatly  against  his  desire. 

44  My  brothers  and  sisters,"  said  the  preacher 
resuming  his  discourse,  44  a  French  captain  has 
placed  in  my  hands  the  sum  of  one  thousaud 
pounds  sterling,  to  distribute  in  charity,  to  pay 
for  and  to  raise  a  monumeutal  tomb  to  two  per- 
sons, whoso  names  I  will  directly  give  you.  It 
is  by  Divine  Providence  that  he  has  been  entrust- 
ed with  this  mission,  which  he  has  resigned 
to  me,  and  with  the  particulars  of  which  1  now 
acquaint  you.  The  true  facts  of  this  romautic 
piety  are,  that  in  the  open  sea,  he  found  a  botilo 
floating,  on  opening  which  he  discovered  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  bank  notes  which  he 
has  handed  over  to  me,  and  this  paper,"  which 
the  preacher  then  held  up,  44 on  which  1  found 
the  following  words :" 

41 1,  Louis  Van  Ostal,  who  am  now  about  to  per- 
ish from  shipwreck  at  a  distance  of  one  huudred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  do 
hereby  give  the  one  thousaud  pounds  sterling 
which  are  enclosed  iu  this  bottle,  to  him  or  to 
those  who,  after  having  found  it,  will  cause 
prayers  to  be  said  for  me  and  for  my  well  be- 
loved, unknown,  Margaret  Floreff,  aud  who  will 
cause  one  monumental  tomb  to  be  raised  to  us 
both." 

44  My  brothers  and  my  sisters,"  resumed  the 
preacher,  "let  us  then  pray  for  this  Louis  Van 
Osial." 

44  Hold,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  by  advanc- 
ing to  the  pulpit,  "I  am  Louis  Van  Ostal  who 
wrote  those  lines,  and  surely  I  am  uot  dead !" 

To  give  you  any  idea  of  the  disorder  and  the 
excitement  which  this  affair  caused,  in  a  church 
filled  with  the  richest  aud  most  influential  of  the 
Dutch  residents,  and  with  the  highest  ladies  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Batavia  is  utterly  impossible. 
But  one  thing  I  can  tell  you  and  that  is,  that 
above  all  the  noise  and  confusion  was  to  be  beard 
the  infernal  boisterous  laugh  of  Buxton,  which 


broke  forth,  when  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  pul- 
pit, to  afford  some  explanation  of  the  affair,  I 
found  myself  opposite  a  woman,  who  waa  cry- 
ing out  "I  am  Margaret  Floreff!" 

44  What !  it  waa  really  she,"  said  I  interrupting 
Mr.  Van  Ostal. 44 it  was  really  she — but  how  could 
it  be — the  tomb  erected  to  her  memory  at  Cal- 
cutta—the body  of  Margaret  Floreff  removed 
to  Amsterdam?" — 

44  It  was  and  it  was  not,"  replied  he. 

44  Aud  this  woman,  was  she  young,  beautiful? 
iu  fact  was  she  as  you  had  imagined  her  to  be?" 

44  She  was  frightful :  awful  to  look  on,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Van  Ostal — 44  really  of  an  inconceiv- 
able ugliness,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  dia- 
bolical hilarity  of  tbnt  satanic  Buxton." 

The  creation  of  my  brain,  the  companion  of 
my  sleeping  and  of  my  waking  hours  was  a  per- 
fect monster. 

Mr.  Van  Ostal  uttered  these  words  in  such  a 
piteous  tone,  that  I,  who  was  ouly  a  spectator,  a 
listener,  felt  myself  utterly  crushed,  so  great  had 
been  the  iuterest  I  had  taken  in  his  recital. 

41  Make  yourself  easy,  sir,"  said  Madame  Van 
Ostal,  44  reassure  yourself :  the  story  is  uot  yet 
finished." 

Her  husband  then  continued  his  recital.— 
"It  is  well  known,"  said  Buxton  to  me,  "that 
those  who  like  you  commence  by  pursuing  the 
eagle  of  the  ideal,  always  finish  by  catching  the 
goose  of  disappointment.  Your  case  is  a  de- 
plorable proof  of  this.  To  follow  across  the 
seas,  and  even  after  death,  a  woman  whom  you 
know  only  in  your  dreams,  aud  to  arrive  at  what  ? 
to  discover  an  old  yellow  toothless  hag,  whot 
horror  of  horrors,  is  not  even  dead  !" 
I  could  not  reply. 

44  Do  you  not  see,"  he  resumed,  44  where  your 
stupid  romance  has  led  you  to  ?  and  the  effects 
of  your  absurd  ideas,  iu  looking  on  women  as 
angels,  wbeu  they  have  the  same  weaknesses,  the 
same  infirmities  as  ourselves." 

Still  I  did  uot  answer. 

41  Believe  me,"  he  continued,  41  and  act  on  my 
advice.  Marry  some  rich  Creole,  who  will  bring 
you  as  her  dowry,  plenty  of  pepper,  plenty  of 
cinnamon,  pleuty  of  tea— later  she  will  bring  you 
plenty  of  children.  Take  my  advice,  marry,  let 
your  brain,  which  is  very  soft,  rest  iu  peace,  and 
pivC  repose  to  your  heart  which  is  really  too  ex- 
citeable." 

This  time  I  answered  him :— Follow  me  and 
let  us  go  and  see  this  woman." 

44  What,"  be  said,  "you  are  not  yet  convinced." 

44  No !  there  is  so  much  improbability." 

44  But  since  you  say  she  is  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion." 

44  There  can  be  no  harm  in  hearing  her  expla- 
nation a  second  time :  besides  I  have  had  no  op- 
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port  unity  of  personally  interrogating 

"  But  this  public  avowal." 

"What  of  that,"  answered  I. 

"But  if  untrue,  what  object  could  she  have 
had  in  making  it?" 

"1  ana  utterly  ignorant,  but  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment.  " 

"You  are  really  incurable  with  your  presenti- 
ments—I am  sure  that  you  firmly  believe,  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  some  fairy,  perhaps  with 
the  fairy  Citron,  the  protectress  of  the  nativei : 
and  that  if  spite  of  her  dreadfully  ugly  legs,  you 
fall  at  her  feet,  and  that  apite  of  her  hideoua 
arma,  you  kies  her  hands,  abe  will  suddenly  be 
transformed  into  a  young  and  beautiful  prin- 
cess, who  will  be  but  too  bappy  to  reward  your 
constancy,  by  a  love  worthy  of  reciprocating 
thine.  My  good  friend,  even  the  old  nurses  no 
longer  believe  in  fairy  tales,  and  children  laugh 
at  tbem. 

"Let  as  go  and  see  this  woman."  said  I. 
"  I  am  ready,  but  do  you  know  wbere  she 
lives  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  I,  "I  have  made  inquiries." 
"  I  will  follow  you  then — lead  the  way." 


CHAPTER  THE  BEVE.fTH. 

We  went  without  loss  of  time  to  the  woman, 
or  rather  to  the  sorceress,  who  on  the  Sunday 
preceding,  bad  caused  me  to  cut  such  a  ridicu- 
lous appearance. 

Her  habitation  was  very  small  and  being  in 
very  obscure  part  of  tbo  town,  we  bad  much 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  "  Madam,"  said  I,  on  at 
last  entering  her  house,  "  I  am  Mr.  Van  Ostal,  he, 
whose  name  the  other  day  was  mixed  up  with 
yours  at  the  church  service,  where  both  of  us 
had  the  honor  of  assisting.  It  must  have  seemed 
to  you  very  strange,  that  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, I  should  have  taken  the  unpardonable  lib- 
erty of  wisbiug  that  prayers  might  be  said  for 
both  of  us  and  that  our  names  should  be  in- 
scribed on  the  samo  tomb." 

"  Certainly  it  did,  sir,"  replied  she. 

"  But,"  resumed  I,  "if  my  conduct  is  extraor- 
dinary, you  must  admit.  Madam,  that  your  posi- 
tion is  not  the  less  so.  You  are  wrecked — for 
you  have  been  shipwrecked  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  in  the  Indian  ocean  two  hun- 
dred leagues  north  of  Madagascar." 

Thisexactness  in  her  answer  startled  me,  I  must 
avow,  for  if  she  had  not  been  shipwrecked,  bow 
could  she  so  accurately  know  the  topography  of 
the  ocean. 

"  You  are  wrecked,"  I  continued,  "  and  at  the 
moment,  you  are  about  to  perish,  you  write  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  which  you  carefully  seal  up  in  a 


last  wishes  nod  desires— later  I  join 
mine  to  them,  under  circumstances  which  occur 
red  to  roe  of  a  precisely  similar  nature.  What 
happened  then  !" 
I  waited  for  her  reply. 

"  It  happened,"  said  she,  "  that  the  bottle  in 
which  you  had  placed  the  paper  written  by  me, 
and  the  paper  written  by  yourself  is  picked  op 
by  the  captaio  of  a  French  vessel" — 

"Oh!  excuse  me,"  interrupted  I,  "something 
else  happened  first." 

"What  was  it,  sir  ?" 
"That  your  body  was  cast  on  the  shore" — 

"But  Madam  having  been  dead,"  chimed  in 
Buxton  with  iinpurturbable  gravity,  "was  of 
course  ignorant  of  that  circumstance." 

"  She  is  then  possibly  ignorant,"  said  I,  now 
thoroughly  couvinced  that  we  bad  to  deal  with 
some  adventuress,  "  that  she  was  buried" — 

The  loud  laugh  of  Buxton  prevented  me  from 
completing  my  sentence. 

The  womau  saved  me  the  trouble  by  saying— 
"Yes,  buried  at  the  cemetery  at  Calcutta!" 

Neither  Buxton  nor  I  laughed  again.  It  was 
then  she ! 

"Ah,  yon  know  Madam  that  you  were  buried 
at  Calcutta,"  said  Buxton,  "then  of  course  yon 
know  wbere  your  skeleton  now  is — I  do  not 
speak  of  that  one,  which  we  now  have  the  plea- 
sure of  addressing— but  the  original  one." 

The  woman  looked  at  us  both  with  an  air  of 
cool  assurance,  and  then  answered:  "I  repose 
in  the  cemetery  of  Amsterdam."  I  was  as- 
tounded! The  atheist  Buxton,  trembled  from 
bead  to  toe. 

"Understand  me.  Madam,''  said  I,  "no  one  is 
more  disposed  to  believe  in  the  supernatural 
than  I  am,  but  if  you  are  dead" — 

"My  God,"  answered  she,  "I  am  not  dead, 
neither  do  I  wish  to  be,  but  you  question  me  so 
much  on  this  matter  that  I  must  explain  every 
thing  to  you.  This  Margaret  Floreff,"  said  this 
woman,  in  whom  we  felt  at  the  moment  such 
deep  interest,  "  was  not  drowned  in  the  Indian 
ocean.  Daughter  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  she 
traoquilly  died  in  her  bed  at  Calcutta.  Her  fa- 
ther whom  she  greatly  loved,  having  been  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Amsterdam,  it  was  her  wish 
to  lie  by  bis  side — " 

"  But  who  are  you  T"  interrupted  I,  "  you  bear 
the  same  name." 

"  I  am  her  niece  and  her  adopted  child." 

Buxton's  eyes  caught  mine,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  we  should  soon  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  case.  There  was  no  question  that  we  had 
a  Margaret  Floreff  before  us,  even  if 
not  the  one  we  sought. 

"Being  her  niece  and 

her  adopted  child  of  cot 
I  have  to  bear  her  name,  and  in  strict  jr  * 
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should  also  receive  the  one  thousand  pounds 
which  you  placed  in  the  bottle." 

••Of  course,"  said  Buxton,  "that  is  very 
likely." 

An  imperative  jest  from  me  did  not  stop  him 
from  proceeding  further. 

"  Of  course,"  he  continued,  ••you  have  the 
right  to  receive  the  money,  but  only  on  one  con- 
dition, and  that  is  that  you  will  consent  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  tomb  which  these  thousand  pounds 
were  destined  to  erect  to  you," 

"What?  to  bury  roe?" 

"  Do  uot  pay  auy  attention  to  my  joking  friend," 
said  I,  "  fetch  a  pen,  ink  aud  paper,  and  write 
me  out  a  receipt  for  the  thousand  pounds  sterling : 
I  have  the  amount  with  me." 

The  woman  commenced  writing — at  the  sec- 
ond Hoe  I  stopped  her. 

"Is  that  your  usual  writing  ?"  said  I.  "Do 
you  always  write  like  that  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"Then  this,"  replied  I,  drawing  forth  tho  pa- 
por  I  had  found  in  the  bottle, "  is  not  your  wri- 
ting." 

1  compared  tho  two  writings ! 

The  falsehood  was  discovered,  and  the  cause 
of  the  falsehood  would  soon  be  discovered  also. 

The  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  womau  filled  with 
tears — she  beat  ber  head,  and  uttered  but  one 
word.  "  Poverty !"  She  then  confessed  that  al- 
though her  name  was  Floreff,  that  she  was  only 
a  distant  relation,  and  not  the  adopted  daughter 
of  her  whose  u  > me  was  Margaret  Floreff.  When 
she  heard  the  preacher  relate  that  the  thousand 
pounds  were  destined  to  raise  a  tomb  to  her  who 
had  perished,  she  reasoned  to  herself  with  the 
greedy  instinct  of  povertv : — "  If  such  a  large 
sum  be  giveu  for  a  dead  Floreff,  what  will  not 
be  given  for  a  living  Floreff— I  have  escaped 
from  the  perils  of  a  shipwreck."  But  she  had 
not  heard  that  there  was  another  party  concern- 
ed, one  who  was  ready  to  disprove  ber  assertion. 
She  had  not  foresee u  that  I  was  no  more  dead 
than  she  was  dead  : 

"  However,  Madam,  you  may  have  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  us,  I  forgive  you,  and  I  now 
freely  give  you  this  money — but  tell  me  by  the 
holy  name  of  God  and  by  the  safety  of  your  soul, 
if  another  Margaret  Floreff  has  overlived,  if  she 
whose  hands  have  traced  these  lines,  which  the 
ocean  gave  to  me,  has  ever  existed  ?" 

"  She  once  lived." 

"  And  was  she  lost  at  sea?" 

"I  never  knew  of  any  accideut  having  hap- 
pened to  ber  at  sea.  When  she  arrived  at  Ba- 
tavia  where  she  did  not  long  remain,  she  did  not 
inform  me  of  any  accident  having  happened  to 
her  on  the  passage." 


"But  then  perhaps  we  are  not  now  speaking 
of  the  samo  person  ?"  said  I. 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  know  to  whom  yon  al- 
lude." "  Ah !"  cried  she,  "  I  have  here  some  let- 
ters from  Margaret,  and  her  portrait.  You  cau 
compare  the  two  writiugs,  aud  if  they  agree,  why 
it  must  be  her  to  whom  you  allude.  I  will  get 
them  for  you  out  of  the  annoire  directly." 

Placing  the  two  writings  together  my  heart 
thrilled  with  joy  at  the  confirmation  of  my  hopes. 

"The  portrait;  where  is  the  portrait?"  said  I 
impatiently. 

She  placed  the  portrait  in  my  hands.  A  cry 
of  joy  burst  from  me,  and  I  could  only  say,  "  it 
is  she  !" 

"  You  know  her  then?"  said  the  woman,  "have 
you  ever  seen  her?" 
"  Never,"  replied  I. 

Buxton  gaxed  long  aud  steadfastly  on  the  por- 
trait. 

"  What  beautiful  eyes,"  said  he — "  what  ex- 
pression in  the  face — what  a  forehead — what 
hands,  what  divine  hands — I  am  in  love  with  ber 
myself,  for  like  Byron,  like  Voltaire,  I  am  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  beautiful  bands." 

In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  embraced  Buxton. 

The  woman  whose  impudence  I  had  exposed, 
and  whose  attempt  at  imposition  I  bad  unveiled, 
exhibited  belter  feelings  than  I  could  have  ima- 
gined. For  giving  me  the  portrait  of  Margaret 
Floreff,  she  returned  me  the  thousand  pounds 
which  I  bad  given  her. 

I  kept  the  portrait,  but  insisted  on  her  taking 
the 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

"  Yon  said.  Madam,  that  Margaret  FIorefTcama 
to  Ratavia." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"Who  accompanied  her?  Who  was  with 
her?" 

"  Her  father,  who  was  inspector  general  of  the 
colonial  custom-houses." 

"  And  how  long  is  it  since  they  left  Batavia?" 

"  About  eighteen  months,"  she  said. 

"  Eighteen  months !  then  it  is  evident  that  this 
shipwreck  of  which  you  was  ignorant  and  of 
which  you  could  have  known  nothing,  must  have 
occurred  on  her  return — it  must  have  happened 
then !" 

What  a  fate  was  mine— I  had  only  found  her 
to  again  lose  her. 

"  Where  did  she  go  to  when  she  left  Batavia  ? 
to  Europe  ?" 

"No,  sir,  to  South  America— to  Surinam." 

"Alas,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Buxton,  "your 
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romance  is  now  finished,"  and  taking  roe  by  the 
arm*  ho  dragged  me  from  the  house. 

"  You  havo  traced  her,"  he  said  to  her  embar- 
kation on  her  fatal  voyage  to  Surinam,  on 
which  passage  it  is  evident  she  must  have  been 
lost.  You  must  now  give  up  all  hope  of  her.  for  the 
fishes  and  the  sharks  of  the  ocean,  who  have  long 
since  devoured  her,  will  never  again  restore  ber 
to  you.  My  poor  friend,  there  is  one  more  chance 
of  tracing  her,  and  to  the  last  I  will  assist  y«u." 

Buxton  then  led  me  to  one  of  the  finest  edifices 
of  Batavia.  to  the  Marine  office,  where  all  ves- 
sels are  obliged  to  deposit  on  their  arrival  a  copy 
of  their  log  books,  and  where  the  permits  for 
sailing  are  granted. 

Buxton  at  once  addressed  himself  to  a  friend 
of  whom  be  bad  often  spoken  to  me. 

"  Do  me  the  favor  of  informiug  me  whether 
any  of  the  vessels  which  sailed  from  here  for 
Surinam  eighteen  months  since,  met  with  any 
disaster  at  sea  ?" 

Buxtou's  friend  opened  one  of  the  ponderous 
folios,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  archives  of  the 
sea— he  searched— be  searched. 

"Surinam,"  cried  he— "Surinam— here  it  la- 
there  is  a  black  cross  in  tbe  index — one  vessel 
was  lost." 

Buxton  grasped  me  firmly  by  the  band,  and  I 
could  see  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

By  what  accident  was  she  lost  ?"  demand- 
ed be. 

"  Impossible  to  form  any  idea  if  all  were  lost," 
wns  the  reply. 

"But  no,  sir,  it  is  not  impossible,"  said  the 
Secretary  General,  who  having  been  close  to  us 
bad  heard  all  this  conversation.  "Turn  to  the 
page  noted  in  the  index,  and  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  vessel  which  arrived  at  Batavia  with  the 
news  of  her  loss." 

Buxton's  friend  read  aloud.  The  Albatross, 
Captain  Boxwell,  nothing— no  intelligence :  La 
Fleche,  Captain  Verhagen,  nothing,  uo  report: 
tbe  Dorade,  Captain  Ixel,  nothing,  not  a  word. 

"There,  sir,"  interrupted  I,  "there:  the  Su- 
matra, Captain  Suyers :  read  tbat,  and  rather 
let  me  read  tbis  extract  from  the  Log  Book :" — 

"Yesterday,  at  sundowo,  in  crossing  the  Mal- 
divean  Archipelago,  we  perceived  at  five  leagues 
distance  from  us,  the  group  of  islands  named  the 
Seven  Brothers,  bearing  sixty  leagues  distant,  a 
very  large  light  which  announced  to  us,  without 
doubt,  some  extensive  conflagration.  Although 
tbe  wind  was  nearly  dead  ahead,  we  tacked  and 
retacked,  with  so  much  promptitude,  that  within 
two  hours  we  were  along  side  of  the  burning 
vessel.  We  did  not  endeavor  to  save  her — it 
would  have  been  a  useless  task.  We  directed 
alt  our  attentions  to  saving  tbe  passengers  and 
the  crew,  and  succeeded  in  transporting  them  on 


board  the  Sumatra.  We  left  the  vessel  to  her 
fate — she  was  named  tbe  Nicobar,  Captain  Vaa 
Kea«el,  bouud  to  Surinam.  We  landed  the 
passengers  and  crew  at  the  islands  of  Gama, 
whence  a  vessel  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany conveyed  them  to  Surinam.  Only  two 
persons  were  lost  by  tbe  destruction  of  the  vessel, 
the  captain  and  a  young  lady,  one  of  the  pa*«eo- 
gers,  who  fell  into  the  seas  and  were  drowned  in 
stepping  into  the  boat." 

Suppose  that  that  young  lady  was  Margaret 
Floreff:  Oh!  horror! 

"  My  sailing  permit  for  Paramaribo,  can  I  bave 
it  ?  Is  it  ready  yet  ?"  said  a  Dutch  Captain  inter- 
rupting me  in  the  midst  of  my  reflections. 

"  Here  it  is."  said  the  clerk. 

"  Paramaribo  is  not  very  far  from  Surinam," 
said  I  to  the  captain. 

"Very  close,"  replied  he,  "but  Surinam  is  a 
long  distance  from  here." 

"  Have  you  room  for  any  passengers  on  board 
your  ship  7"  asked  I. 

"  Not  for  many." 

"  For  two — for  my  friend  and  I." 

"  I  must  sail  in  two  hours—" 

"We  shall  he  on  board  in  two  hours,"  said  I 
interrupting  him." 

Half  on  hour  afterwards  I  had  sent  in  my  re* 
sigoation  to  the  General  in  command  of  the  co- 
lonial troops,  and  with  Buxton  I  sailed  for  Dutch 
Guiana.  What  was  the  loss  of  the  time  ?  What 
was  the  ocean,  and  its  dangers  ?  More  especially 
to  us  who  were  both  young.  Buxton  fell  entire- 
ly into  my  views,  and  we  pursued  tbe  traces  of 
tbe  object  of  our  search  with  the  same  ardor,  as 
did  Christopher  Columbus,  when  be  discovered 
America. 

Four  months  after  we  sailed  from  Batavia  we 
were  sailing  up  tbe  Guiana  river.  We  landed 
without  loss  of  time ;  I  went  on  alone  to  Suri- 
nam; Buxton  remained  at  Paramaribo.  He 
wished  to  accompany  me,  but  I  would  not  per- 
mit him.  I  determined  to  go  alone ;  alone  there- 
fore I  went  to  tho  country  house,  where  resided 
tbe  father  of  Margaret  Floreff.  Tbe  old  uegro 
who  gave  me  the  information  knew  no  more 
than  tbat  Mr.  Floreff  bad  resigned  his  inspector- 
ship and  bad  entirely  retired  from  public  life.  I 
arrived  at  the  village— just  such  a  one  as  we  have 
in  Holland.  I  inquired  for  tbe  bouse.  I  enter- 
ed an  avenue  of  orange  trees.  Oh !  bow  my 
heart  did  beat — how  straugoly  was  I  agitated. 
I  held  iu  my  hands  a  portrait — at  the  end  of  tbe 
avenue,  I  saw  a  young  lady — it  was  she!" 

Mr.  and  Madam  Van  Ostal  bad  both  risea 
from  tbe  table  and  had  thrown  themselves  into 
each  other's  arms. 

Margaret  Floreff  was  before  me ! 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Floreff  had  mastered  his  feel- 
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iugs  he  rang  ihe  bell — a  servaut  answered  i 
gave  him  some  order*  io  Dutch. 

"And  Buxton!"  said  I,  "what  became  of 
him?" 

"  Oh  !  he  is  very  happy— he  ia married,  and  has 
become  a  sincere  christian." 

The  door  opened  and  the  servant  brought  in  a 
▼elvet  cushion  on  which  was  placed  a  tortoise- 
shell  box,  profusely  ornamented  with  gold  and 
with  precious  stones.  Mr.  Van  Ostal  opened  it. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  box,  covered  with  silk,  was 
a  bottle. 

•'Open  it,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Van  Ostal  to  his 
wife,  handing  it  to  her. 

After  calling  her  two  children,  Madame  Van 
Osul  drew  the  cork  from  the  bottle  and  turned 
it  up,  when  a  slip  of  paper  fell  from  it.  With 
flowing  tears  she  read  the  lines  which  were  traced 
on  it: 

"  I,  Louis  Van  Ostal,  who  am  now  about  to  per- 
ish from  shipwreck,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  do 
hereby  give  the  one  thousand  pounds  sterling 
which  are  enclosed  in  this  bottle  to  him,  or  to 
those  who,  after  having  found  it,  will  cause 
prayers  to  be  said  for  me,  and  for  my  well-be- 
loved, unknown  Margaret  Floreff,  and  who  will 
cause  one  monumental  tomb  to  be  raised  to  us 
both." 

After  reading  it  Madame  Van  Ostal  embraced 
her  husband  and  her  children,  and  said,  "  my 
dear  husband,  on  such  a  day  the  poor  must  not 
be  forgotten." 


STANZAS. 


(CvtulutUd  from  the  July  number.) 
xvi. 

The  sunlight  flashes  thro*  the  fine 

And  tender  foliage :  all  the  sir 

It  redolent  of  leave*,  and  fcir 
Are  rolling  hille  with  eglantine; 

And  early  crocuses  deep  set 
In  springing  grass,  and  primrose  sweet; — 
And  yonder  where  the  rivulets  meet 

1  see  the  i 


The  yellow  buttercup  is  thrown 
A  flame  upon  the  sunny  hills, 
And  on  a  thousand  ponds  and  rills 


And  slender  flags  bow  to  the  wind — 
A  whisper  'mid  their  towering  stalks : — 
Thro'  meadow,  vale  and  woodland  walks 

Spring  speaks  her  joy  to  heart  and  mind, 

And  with  the  rustle  of  her  long 
And  many-colored  pinions,  is 
A  tenderer  thought  than  loved  one's 

A  softer  sound  than  girlhood' a  song  ! 
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The  eglantine  may  bourgeon,  bloom 
Upon  a  thousand  hills,  and  dear 
The  blossoms  of  the  opening  year 

Be  to  all  hearts,  and  spring  illume 

The  valleys  with  ten  thousand  flowers,— 
Oo  every  mountain  side  with  buds 
The  tulip  trees,  and  lofty  woods 

Make  joyful  with  her  laughing  hours. 

They  charm  no  more !  since  he  has  gone, 

There  is  no  music  in  the  sir. 

Away  with  flowers  however  fair— 
The  breezes  sigh,  the  lilies  moan! 

XVII. 

The  city  stretches  all  around, 
And  dimly  comes  the  golden  light 
And  sway  of  trees  (a  sylvan  sight) 

Thro'  window-panes  with  dust  embrown'd. 

This  motley  crowd  that  ever  flows 
Toward  the  Bank,  the  Wharf,  the  Court, 
On  ceaseless  feet,  the  hurried  port 

Of  those  who  hasteu  ere  the  close 

Of  money  vaults  to  draw  their  gold- 
All  shock  the  spirit  and  its  dreams 
Fly  to  the  woodlands  and  the  streams 

In  country  dingles,  shaded,  cold. 

I  find  him  not  in  any  place 
Around  mc ;  only  in  the  glance 
Of  streams  and  leaves  bis  countenance 

Comes  to  me,— grandeur  mixed  with  grueo 

Not  of  this  world,  and  holy  eyes 
Where  melancholy  slept  at  call 
Of  thought  ber  master: — crowning  all 

A  voice  whose  < 


O  tempt  me  not  Heart  of  the  world, 
I  would  not  take  thee  to  my  breast, 
I  long  for  silence  and  for  rest  ;— 

Above  me  far  the  disk  ia  hurled 

By  trained  arms ;  they  love  to  rouse 
Tumultuous-tongued  applause  and  take 
Delight  in  echoing  shouts  that  break 

The  laurel  circling  other  brows. 

'Tie  well  for  them :  they  act  their  part, 
Leave  me  in  turn  to  act  my  own— 
A  few  hours  creeping  dull  and  lone 

And  then  I  join  mat  other  heart. 

O  may  it  be!  when  earth  recedes 
And  all  the  world  is  nought  to  me, 
O  may  1  place  my  trust  iu  Thee, 

Whose  wounded  side  forever  bleeds  t 


Come  from  the  fields  thy  dwelling-place 
O  Spirit  of  the  past  and  steep 
My  wounded  soul  in  dreamy  sleep, 

And  fit  iu  sandals  for  the  i 
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Of  flashing,  hurrying  lire,  and  spread 
A  soft  oblivion  o'er  lh«  ilia 
With  which  the  fainting  bosom  fills, 

And  calm  the  throbbing  heart  and  bead : 

Bo  Khali  I  gather  strength  again 
To  stem  the  tide  of  worldly  strife, 
To  bear  the  weariness  of  life. 

And  feel  that  all  things  are  not  vain,— 

Not  vain  because  the  allotted  years 
But  waft  me  nearer  to  the  (thorn 
Of  the  other  land,  where  nevermore 

The  heart  shall  falter,  charged  with  tears, 

But  gazing  on  that  glorified 

And  stately  face,  eternal  praise 

Sing  to  the  Ancient  One  of  days 
And  Him  who  for  our  safety  died. 

XX. 

O  whisper,  travelling  from  the  bourne 

Of  yon  horizon's  purple  veil. 

Why  tear  the  heart,  of  no  avail 
Maze  all  Ihc  pathway,  1  have  worn 

With  (altering  footfalls  to  the  shrine 
Of  Patience, — rend  the  shadows  dim, 
That  prompted  me  to  »ing  a  hymn 

To  Resignation  T  1  am  thine 

Once  more,  O  grief,  and  every  sound 
That  soars  the  air,  and  every  form 
That  glads  the  calm,  or  rides  the  storm 

Speaks  ouly  of  that  holy  ground 

Beyond  the  mountains  and  the  fare 
That  left  us  early  ou  its  flight 
To  grander  realms  of  purer  light, — 

The  halo  of  diviuest  grace. 

XXI. 

We  read  that  when  the  accursed  tribe 
Of  Judah  gave  their  Lord  to  shame 
And  called  with  clamorous  acclaim 

For  liarabbas;  with  scoff  and  gibe 

O'erwhelmed  the  living  truth  and  drave 
With  goading  thongs  the  son  of  God 
Toward  that  bill  above  the  abode 

Of  those  be  came  on  earth  to  save, 

And  vou!il  have  gathered  as  a  hen 
Her  ehiekens  underneath  her  tcin/r, 
Who  trou/d  not  know  their  lord  and  king, 

That  God -accursed  race  of  men ; 

And  bore  bis  feeble  shoulders  down 
With  all  that  weight  of  iron  wood 
On  which  his  sacrificial  blood 

Would  fell,  and  placed  the  t homed  crown 

Upon  his  tender  brows,  the  sigh 
Of  anguish  scouted,  and  his  crest 
Be-mocked  with  foul-mouthed  laugh  and  jest 

What  time  he  drew  toward  Calvary  ;  

We  read  they  carved  that  holy  fmme 
Of  aspen  wood,  and  that  the  tree 
Must  quake  and  shiver  ceaselessly 

And  ever  moan  the  grief  and  shame 


To  earth,  of  which  it  was  a  part 
When  that  dread  tragedy  became 
A  living  fact,  a  burning  flame 


The  aspen  is  the  tender  soul, 
Shocked  by  the  sudden  stroke  of  grief, 
Which  asks  no  respite  or  relief 

Rut  moved  by  every  thought  must  roll 

A  ceaseless  moan  unto  the  sky 
Where  now  abides  that  tender  heart, 
Above  the  things  of  earth — a  part 

Of  Him  who  died  on  Calvary. 

XXU. 

'Tie  said  a  weeping  mother  laid 
Upon  the  grave  of  her  young  child. 
Who  early  left  her  undented 

Before  i lie  grace  of  youth  decayed, 

The  little  vase  of  porcelain  ware, 
Her  plaything  in  the  sunny  hours, 
Amid  the  innocence  of  flowers 

Ere  Jesus  bore  her  pure  and  fair 

To  other  worlds ;  and  many  evea 
And  rosy  morns  unheeded  passed. 
And  wandering  winds  their  burden  east. 

And  flowers  grew  up,  and  twined  their  leaves 

And  clustering  blooms  and  tendrils  fair 
About  the  vase;  and  running  round 
The  whiteness  of  the  porcelain  ground, 

Grew  to  a  beauty  rich  and  rare:— 

And  that  a  master  mind  and  heart 
Who  saw  those  tendrils  twine  and  fell 
Conceived  the  Corinthian  capital 

And  crowned  with  it  the  brows  of  art. 

So  I  would  find  upon  his  tomb 
Some  memory  of  the  former  days, 
And  when  the  strength  of  hope  decaye 

And  memory  steeps  the  heart  in  gloom, 

Take  up  the  thought  with  feeble  bands 
And  crown  my  grief,— end  ever  bold 
Thie  memory  of  the  daya  of  old — 

And  stand  as  yonder  column  a  lands. 

XXIII. 

O  river  pouring  evermore 
Thy  voice  upon  the  emerald  slopes 
Of  stately  mountains,  all  my  hopes 

Die  in  this  low  and  solemn  roar. 

For  here  he  lived  and  morning  winds, 
That  sigh  along  thy  wooded  shore 
And  wave  the  w hue-armed  sycamore. 

And  every  clustering  flower  that  binds 

The  grass  into  a  carpet  deep, 
And  every  wave  that  *ccks  the  sea. 
But  ope  the  floods  of  memory— 

But  say  to  grief  "  Thou  shall  not  sleep." 

XXIV. 

As  one  who  leans  upon  a  tomb 
And  suffers  all  her  golden  hair 
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To  bathe  the  marble  smooth  and  fair, 
But  half-revealed  from  out  the  gloom 

By  the  soft  light  of  moons  which  rise 
And  glimmer  through  the  cypres*  trees,— 
A  quivering  shadow  in  tho  breeze- 
Revealing  tears  in  tender  eyes ; 

And  pours  low-toned  upon  the  air 

The  anguish  of  a  broken  heart, 

Until  the  fading  stars  depart, 
And  morning  with  her  golden  share 

Ploughs  through  the  azure  of  the  east; 
So  dreaming  o'er  that  vanished  one, 
The  spirit  still  will  make  it*  moan 

With  moistened  eyes  and  sobbing  breast, 

Until  the  morning  of  the  sky, 
With  that  great  trumpet's  solemn  roar, 
Dawn  bright  on  mountain,  sea  and  shore, 

And  solve  the  last  great  mystery. 

XXV. 

Vain  solace !  Thou  wert  to  my  heart 
A  thing  of  earth,  a  noble  soul, 
And  though  no  better  than  a  mole 

With  sightless  eyes,  to  what  thou  art, 

Why  could'st  thou  not  remain  the  form 
I  loved  tbee  in  !  no  change  was  meet 
To  affect  the  spirit,  mild  and  sweet, 

80  noble,  tender,  bright  and  warm : 

As  if  a  ray  came  from  the  queen 
Of  night  to  glad  the  heart  and  eye, 
But  fading  soon  away  should  die, 

Before  the  daylight's  bolder  sheen. 

XXVI. 

The  sunset  died  that  tender  day, 

Across  the  mountains  bright  and  pure, 
And  bathed  with  golden  waves  the  shore 

Of  evening  and  the  fringed  spray. 

And  stately  ships  which  glided  by, 
With  whitest  sails  toward  the  dim 
Untravellcd  seas  beyond  the  rim 

Of  peaks  that  melted  in  the  sky. 

He  sat  upon  the  trellis'd  porch, 
And  still  the  conversation  ranged 
From  olden  things  all  gone  or  changed, 

To  grand,  eternal  Truth— a  torch 

That  spread  around  a  steady  light, 

And  mocked  the  strength  of  hostile  hands, 
And  pointed  man  to  other  lands 
Of  hope  beyond  Thought's  farthest  flight- 
That  noble  forehead,  broad  and  calm, 
Was  flushed  with  evening's  holy  ray, 
His  eye  gave  back  the  light  of  day- 
Hie  words  poured  out  a  soothing  balm; 

His  low  sweet  tones  fell  on  the  ear 
Like  music  in  the  quiet  watch 
Of  midnight,  when  the  spirits  catch 

At  golden  memories,  ever  dear. 


And  now  recalling;  that  dim  eve, 
And  him  who  spake  those  noble  words. 
Though  trembling  still  iu  nil  its  chords, 

My  heart  is  calmed  and  I  believe. 

XXVII. 

Would  I  were  with  thee  now  at  rest, 
Where  creeps  the  sweet-briar  and  the  vine 
In  that  low,  shadowed  tomb  of  thine 

Beyond  the  mountains,  in  the  West. 

There  sweet  wild-briar  and  columbine, 
With  all  the  violets  born  of  spring — 
The  early  linnet's  jargoning, 

The  bleat  of  lambs,  the  low  of  kine— 

All,  all,  do  compass  thee  around ! 
For  Nature  with  her  beauteous  hues, 
And  dulcet  sounds,  is  loth  to  lose 

The  memory  of  that  holy  ground. 

Would  I  wore  with  thee— that  no  mora 
The  billows  of  a  weary  life, 
Of  toil  and  heart-consuming  strife, 

Might  beat  upon  the  unanswering  shore 

Of  my  existence— and  the  tears 
1  shed  for  tbee,  could  fall  for  me, 
And  over  mountain,  lawn  and  lea 

The  shadowing  clouds  sweep  other  years. 

XX  VIII. 

The  deep  alarum  of  the  drum 
Resounds  in  yonder  busy  street, 
The  horses  move  on  restless  feet, 

And  every  urchin  cries,  u  They  come !" 

With  which  the  trumpet  blares  aloud 
And  brazen-throated  horns  reply  : 
The  incense  of  the  melody 

Floats  upward  like  a  golden  cloud. 

And  like  the  boy's  my  soul  is  fired, 
And  half  I  grasp  the  empty  air, 
With  dreams  of  lists  and  ladies  fair, 

As  in  the  days  when  I  aspired. 

The  trumpet  dies  a  distant  roar, 

The  drum  becomes  a  murmuring  voice, — 

No  more  in  battle  I  rejoice, 
But  fell  to  dreaming  as  before — 

Of  other  skies  and  greener  trees, 

And  mountain  peaks  of  purple  gloom  — 
And  of  the  dim  snd  shadowy  tomb, 

Where  that  great  spirit  rests  in  peace. 

XXIX. 

How  can  I  grasp  this  weary  life, 
Run  to  the  end  this  fainting  race, 
Abreast  the  great  world's  flying  pace ; 

How  plunge  amid  the  eternal  strife— 

A  strife  which  heats  the  overheated  soul 
To  madness,  blots  all  higher  things : 
That  values  all  for  what  it  brings, 

And  burrows  like  the  sightless  mole. 

My  arm  is  powerless  at  my  side, 
My  spirit — all  iu  energies 
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Are  like  the  twilight  ray  that  dies 
Ac  rose  the  lowland  far  and  wide. 

My  heart— it  flies  to  other  scenes 

In  other  year*,  and  eannot  see 

The  ahadow  of  the  golden  key, — 
Grasp  at  the  aim,  much  lesa  the  meant. 

Thia  barren  life  perchance  had  turned 
To  higher  thing*  and  loftier  place; 
But  now  it  faint*  midway  the  race. 

And  whisper,  only  "I  hare  mourned." 

You  have  the  reflex  of  my  heart, 

0  Friend,  who  followeat  all  alone 
There  wandering  linea  on  rugged  atone, 

Aa  in  the  infancy  of  art. 

Tbeae  linea  are  what  I  felt  and  feel 
Forever,  not  a  fitful  grief 

1  spoke  of,  like  the  changing  leaf, 
Or  fleeting  (bam  around  the  keel 

Which  plougha  the  murmuring  surge  and  leave* 

No  long-abiding  trace,  but  strove 

To  express  the  instinct  of  a  love 
That  wrapped  in  shadow  yet  believes. 

You  know  not  him  who  speaks  to  you— 
He  would  not  further  have  you  know 
The  grief  that  made  his  spirit  grow 

To  scorn  the  false,  and  cla*p  (he  true. 

Enough  if  in  some  silent  shade. 
Aloof  from  cities,  this  should  find 
A  sorrowing  heart  and  doubting  mind, 

And  soothe  them.   He  is  well  repaid. 


History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies.* 

The  history  commences  from  tho  earliest  pe- 
riod in  which  Great  Britain  mado  the  attempt  to 
acquire  colouies,  say  about  1496,  and  the  1st 
volume,  which  alone  we  have  seen,  comes  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reigu  of  Charles  I.  It  was 
the  author's  purpose  to  comprise  in  the  aecond 
volume  the  period  between  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  year  1787,  and 
in  the  third  and  last  volume  to  bring  down  the 
history  to  the  present  day.  The  author  has  ex- 
amined the  colonial  manuscripts  found  in  the 
Fulbam  library,  the  State  Paper  Office,  the  Lam- 
beth Library,  the  British  Museum,  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

•"The  Histort  or  the  Church  or  Enola.td  in  thk 

COLOKIBS  AltO  FoREIOJV  DePEHDEKCIE*  Or  THK  BRITISH 

Empire."  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.  A. 
Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Brighton  and  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Vol.1.  London; 
Francis  and  John  Rivington  and  Robert  Folthorp  &  Co  , 
Brighton :  1845.  Dedicated  to  the  Most  Reverend  Willi- 
am, by  divine  providence,  l^rd  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Primate  of  all  England  und  Metropolitan. 


Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  $fc.  Some  rare  works 
relating  to  Virginia  were  lent  to  the  author  by 
Colonel  Wyndham  of  Petworth.  We  propose  only 
to  note  here  and  there  such  particulars  io  this 
first  volume,  relatiug  to  Virginia  as  may  appear 
of  interest.  On  page  172  there  is  mention  made 
of  Dr.  Wbitaker,  master  of  St.  Johns'  College, 
and  also  Regius  professor  of  Divinity,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  controversial  writings  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
framing  and  maintaining  tho  Lamlicth  articles. 
These  articles  were  predestinarian  and  Calvinis- 
tic,  and  bad  they  been  established  might  have 
gone  far  towards  healing  the  divisions  between 
the  church  of  Eugland  and  the  Presbyterians. 
This  Dr.  Wbitaker  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Wbitaker.  one  of  the  first  clergymen 
that  came  over  to  Virginia  and  who  was  styled 
"  the  Apostle  of  Virginia." 

The  first  minister  that  came  over  to  Virginia 
proper,  was  Rev.  Robert  Hunt.  In  addition  to 
what  is  commonly  known  of  him,  Mr.  Anderson 
has  supplied  some  particulars  from  a  manuscript 
found  in  the  Lambeth  library.  This  manuscript, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  no  less  tban  a 
journal  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  James- 
town colony,  written  by  our  old  friend  Edward 
Maria  Wingfield,  first  president  of  Virginia. 
Now  we  have  it  President  of  the  United 
States,  then  it  was  President  of  Virginia.  This 
manuscript  is  brought  into  light  in  this  work 
for  the  first  time.  Of  Rev.  Robert  Hunt's  ap- 
pointment Wingfield  makes  the  following  men- 
tion in  this  bis  journal:  "For  my  first  work, 
(which  was  to  make  right  choice  of  a  spiritual 
pastor)  I  appeal  to  the  remembrance  of  my  Lo- 
of  Caunt,  bis  grace,  who  gave  me  very  gracious 
audience  io  my  request.  And  the  world  know- 
eth  whom  I  took  with  me,  truly  a  man  in  my 
opinion,  not  any  wai  to  be  touched  with  the  re- 
bellious humor  of  a  papist  spirit,  nor  blemished 
with  the  leant  suspicion  of  a  factious  schismatic." 
My  Lord  of  Canterbury,  his  grace,  was  that  per- 
secuting prelate  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who  per- 
secuted the  Puritan  dissenters  till  they  desired  to 
come  over  to  Virginia  to  get  out  of  his  reach, 
which  they  were  prohibited  from  doing  by  a  roval 
proclamation,  issued  at  bis  instance.  Rev.  Robert 
Hunt,  however,  by  all  the  notices  we  have  of 
him,  appears  to  have  been  a  pious,  exemplary 
man.  The  expedition  with  which  he  embarked, 
December  19th,  1606,  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  six  weeks,  in  sight  of  England  in  the 
Downs,  only  twenty  miles  from  Mr.  Hunt's  hab- 
itation. It  appearing  from  this  fact  that  Mr. 
Hunt's  residence  was  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
Mr.  Andersou  referred  to  Has  ted 'a  History  of 
that  county  and  found,  that  Robert  Hunt,  A.  M., 
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was  appointed  Vicar  of  Reculver  January  18, 
1504,  and  that  be  resigned  in  1602.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  he  probably  continued  to  reside  there, 
or  to  consider  that  his  home,  until  he  embarked 
for  Virginia,  because  the  Downs  were  only  twenty 
miles  distant  "  from  his  habitation."  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Hawks,  in  his  contributions  to  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  the  United  States,  Caswall 
in  his  "America  and  the  American  Church," 
and  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  in  his  "  History  or 
the  American  Church"  have  fallen  into  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  date  of  the  first  celebration  of  the 
communion  at  Jamestown,  all  three  making  it 
the  14th  of  May,  1607.  If  they  had  followed 
the  statement  in  Captain  Smith's  General  His- 
tory, though  oot  given  on  the  authority  of  Cap- 
tain Smith  himself,  they  would  have  given  June 
14th  as  the  day, — because  it  says  that  Captain 
Newport  embarked  for  England  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  June  15tb.  Mr.  Anderson,  however, 
makes  June  21st  the  day,  and  establishes  it  sat- 
isfactorily on  the  authority  of  Percy's  Narrative 
in  Purchas  and  of  a  MS.  Journal  of  Newport's 
expedition  to  the  falls  of  James  river,  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  from  which  Mr.  An- 
derson made  the  following  extract: — "June  2]. 
Soaday  We  bad  a  Communyon.  Captain  New- 
port dyued  with  our  dyet  and  invited  many  of 
us  to  supper  as  a  farewell."  These  two  author- 
ities are  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  taken 
from  ibe  Lamheth  MS.  before  mentioned.  Wing- 
field's  Journal,  "June  1607,  The  22,  Captayne 
Newport  returned  for  England,  for  whose  good 
passage  and  Bafe  retornc  weo  made  mauy  prayers 
to  our  Allmighty  God."  Other  writers  besides 
the  three  referred  to  by  Mr.  Anderson,  have  mis- 
taken the  date  in  question,  misled  by  the  errone- 
ous state meut  in  Smith,  and  have  likewise  erred 
as  to  the  date  of  Newport's  debareation,  not 
haviug  access  to  Purchas  perhaps,  and  igoorant 
of  either  the  MS.  in  the  Lambetb  library,  or  that 
io  the  State  Paper  Office.  These  two  MSS. 
appear  to  have  been  first  brought  to  light  by  the 
author  of  the  work  under  consideration.  They 
are  particularly  interesting  to  us  in  Virginia,  and 
if  ever  an  agent  should  be  sent  out  from  Virgi- 
nia to  make  transcripts  from  English  archives,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  overlook  these. 
How  does  it  happen  that  a  State  so  ancient,  so 
large,  so  wealthy  as  Virginia  and  so  proud  of  her 
past  history,  should  begrudge  a  few  thousand 
dollars  for  this  object,  while  she  is  expending  so 
much  in  objects  of  inferior  interest  aud  impor- 

All  the  old  documents  give  a  bad  account  of 
President  Wingfield,  and  the  Lambeth  MS.  is  a 
▼indication  of  himself  from  those  accusations. 
The  time-honored  legal  maxim,  indeed,  is  Nemo 
in  em  causa  testis  esse  debet.   No  man  ought  to 


be  a  witness  in  his  own  ease.  But  even  the 
wisdom  of  this  maxim  begins  to  be  doubted  in 
these  latter  all-unhinging  times.  The  following 
extract  from  the  journal  of  the  first  executive 
officer  of  Virgioia,  will  serve  to  give  a  taste  of 
his  quality: — "  As  I  uuderBtand  by  report  I  ame 
much  charged  with  starving  the  Collony,  I  did 
always  give  every  man  his  allowance  faithfully 
both  of  come,  oyle,  aquivite  &c.  as  was  by  the 
Councell  proportioned ;  neither  was  it  bettered 
after  my  time,  untill  towards  the  end  of  March  a 
bisket  was  allowed  to  every  workeioge  man  for 
his  breakfast,  by  meanes  of  the  provision  brought 
us  by  Captain  Newport  as  will  appeere  hereaf- 
ter. It  is  further  said  I  did  much  banquit  and 
ryot;  I  never  had  but  one  squirrell  roasted 
whereof  I  gave  a  part  to  Mr.  Ratcliffe  then  sick ; 
yet  was  that  squirrell  given  me.  1  did 
heate  a  flesh  pott  but  when  the  common  pott 
so  used  likewise;  yet  how  often  Mr.  Preside n tee 
and  tbe  Councillors  have  night  and  daie  been 
endangered  to  break  their  backes  so  laden  with 
swauns,  geese,  ducks  Ate.  How  many  t vines 
their  flesh  potts  have  swelled  mauy  hungry  eies 
did  heboid  to  their  great  longing;  and  what  great 
theeves  and  tbeeving  tbear  hath  bene  in  comon 
stoar  since  my  tyme  I  doubt  not  but  is  already 
made  knowne  to  bis  Mattes.  Conucell  for  Vir- 
ginia." 

Wingfield,  in  his  journal,  also  states  that  Smith 
upon  his  return  to  Jamestown,  after  his  rescue 
by  Pocahoutas,  was  indebted  to  tbe  timely  arri- 
val of  Newport  for  the  preservation  of  bis  life 
from  the  machinations  of  some  of  tbe  evil-dis- 
posed settlers;  that  during  Smith's  absence  from 
Jamestown,  Archer  had  been  illegally  sworn  m 
member  of  the  Council,  and  "  being  settled  in 
his  authority  soughte  bow  to  call  Mr.  Smythe'e 
lief  in  question  and  had  indited  him  upon  a  chap- 
ter in  Leviticus  for  the  death  of  his  twoe  men 
{Robinson  and  Emry  slain  by  the  Indians,  dur- 
ing Smith's  exploration  of  the  Chickahominy.  ] 
He  had  his  tryall  the  same  daie  of  his  re  to  roe, 
and  I  believe  his  hanging  the  same  or  the  next 
daie.  so  speedy  is  our  lawe  tbear,  but  it  pleased 
God  to  send  Captain  Newport  onto  us  the  same 
evening  to  our  unspeakable  comfortes,  whose 
arrival!  saved  Mr.  Smythe's  lief  and  myne,  be- 
cause be  took  me  ont  of  the  Pynnasse  and  gave 
me  leave  to  lye  in  the  Towne." 

The  account  in  Smith,  (wbicb  has  the  impri- 
matur of  the  initials  J.  S.  amoog  the  names  sub- 
scribed.) is  as  follows :— *•  Some  no  better  than 
they  should  be  had  plotted  with  tbe  President 
the  next  day  to  have  put  him  to  death  by  the 
Leviticall  law,  for  tbe  lives  of  Robinson  and  Em- 
ry, preteuding  the  fault  whs  bis  that  he  had  led 
them  to  their  ends;  but  be  quickly  tooke  such 
order  with  such  Lawyers  that  he  layd  them  by 
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the  heeles  till  he  sent  some  of  them  prison ert  for 
England."  Smith  it  appears  makes  do  allusion 
to  the  opportune  arrival  of  Newport — an  incident 
too  important  to  have  been  omitted  by  Smith 
had  he  owed  his  life  to  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  within  two  or  three  days 
Captain  Smith  twice  narrowly  escaped  death. 
But  indeed  during  the  seven  weeks,  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  "salvages," 
he  had  hourly  expected  to  be  put  to  death.  To 
diverge  for  a  little  from  Mr.  Anderson's  volume, 
to  an  incident  in  Captain  Smith's  adventures 
which  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  notice  of, 
save  in  Smith's  General  History  near  the  close 


age  ought  to  he  measured.  Lord  Delaware  was 
however  distinguished  for  bis  virtues  and  bis 
generous  devotion  to  the  infant  colony— a  man 
of  approved  courage,  temper  and  experience. 
Rev.  Wm.  Craahaw.  father  of  the  poet  of  that 
name,  at  the  period  of  Lord  Delaware's  appoint- 
ment to  the  place  of  Governor  of  Virginia,  wu 
preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  he  delivered  a  ser- 
mon before  his  lordship  and  others  of  his  majes- 
ty's council  for  the  kingdom  of  Virginia  and  the 
rest  of  the  adventurers  i.  e.  stockholders  in  that 
plantation,  upon  occasion  of  his  lordship's  era- 
harcation  for  Virginia,  February  21,  1609.  The 
text  was  from  Daniel  xii.  3:  "Tb*y  that  turn 


of  the  work  where  he  gives  his  own  account  of  many  to  righteousness  shall 
it  which  he  begins  in  the  following  words: —  forever  and  ever."  This  sermon  was  printed  by 
"  Because  I  have  ranged  and  lived  among  those  Wm.  Welby  and  sold  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  at 
Islands  what  my  authours cannot  tell  me,  1  thinke  the  sign  of  the  8wan,  1610,  and  is,  Mr.  Aoder- 
it  no  great  errour  in  helping  them  to  tell  it  my-  son  thinks,  the  first  missionary  sermon  preached 
selfe.    In  this  little  He  of  Mens,  more  than  in  England  to  any  of  her  sons  embarking  for 


twenty  yeares  ngoc,  I  have  remained  a  good  time 
together  to  wod  and  water  and  refresh  my  men." 
It  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  extract — the  con- 


Virgiuia.  Crashaw  in  this  able  and  eloquent 
discourse,  urges  it  warmly  upon  his  couutrymen, 
to  aid  the  enterprise  of  planting  the  colony ;  re- 


elusion  of  it— that  Smith  was,  during  the  voyage,  jecta  with  iodiguant  scorn  the  more  sordid  mo- 
or at  the  least  during  that  part  of  it  when  the  !  tives  of  mere  lucre,  and  appeals  to  loftier  prin- 
expedition  was  in  the  West  Indies,  the  comman  j  ciples  and  the  more  elevated  motives  of  cbrii- 
derof  it.  After  a  brief,  graphic  description  of  tian  benevolence.  But  although  be  rejects  rao- 
tbe  island,  Smith  says: — "Such  factions  here 'tives  of  mere  profit,  he  tells  his  auditors  that  if 


we  bad  as  commonly  attend  such  voyages,  that 
a  paire  of  gallowes  was  made,  but  Captaine 
Smith,  for  whom  they  were  intended,  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  use  them ;  but  not  any  one  of 
the  in  venters  but  their  lives  by  justice  fell  into  his 
power  to  determine  of  at  his  pleasure,  whom 
with  much  mercy  he  favoured,  that  most  basely 
and  unjustly  would  have  betrayed  him." 

To  recur  to  the  Lambeth  MS.,  another  fact 
elicited  from  it  is,  that  Captain  Newport's  sailors 
assisted  in  erecting  the  wooden  church  at  James- 
town. It  may  not  be  am  ins  to  add  that  the  des- 
ignation of  this  MS.  in  the  Catalogue,  is  No. 
250.  fol.  382. 

In  the  same  MS.  journal,  Wingfield  defends 


they  will  pursue  their  object,  animated  by  more 
elevated  and  enlarged  views,  they  will  probably 
find  the  plantation  a  source  of  profit,  "  for  the 
soil  is  good,  the  commodities  many  and  oecea- 
sary  for  England,  the  distance  not  far  off,  tbs 
passage  fair  and  easy,  so  that  there  wants  only 
God's  blessing  to  make  it  gainful."  In  bis  pero- 
ration, the  preacher  rises  into  a  higher  strain, 
aud  apostrophising  Lord  Baltimore,  excites  his 
generous  emulation  by  a  personal  appeal,  re- 
minding him  of  the  gallant  exploit  of  hn  ances- 
tor. Sir  Roger  la  Warr,  who,  assisted  by  John 
de  Pelham,  captured  the  Freuch  king  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers.  In  memory  of  which  exploit, 
Sir  Roger  la  Warr,  Lord  la  Warr,  (according  to 


himself  against  the  charge  that  he  had  forbidden  Froissart,)  bad  the  crampet  or  chape  of  his  sword 


Mr.  Hunt  to  preach,  by  saying  that  on  two  or 
three  Sundays,  worship  had  been  interrupted  by 
alarms  of  Indians,  so  that  there  was  only  time 
for  the  reading  of  the  service,  and  that  on  all 
other  occasions,  a  sermon  followed  the  service 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  adds  that  he  never 
failed  himself  to  take  notes  of  Mr.  Hunt's  ser- 
mons, except  when  kept  from  church  by  rain. 

The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  afterwards 
Lord  Delaware,  appears  in  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  year  of  James  the  First,  for 
enquiring  into  the  case  of  all  such  persons  as 
should  be  found  openly  opposing  the  doctrines 


for  a  badge  of  that  honor.  Some  of  the  Wests 
of  the  family  of  Lord  Delaware  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  their  descendants  aro  yet  to  be  found 
in  the  State.  It  is  said  that  West  Point,  at  the 
head  of  York  river,  took  its  name  from  some  of 
this  family  who  resided  there,  and  that  at  one 
time  it  was  called  Delaware  City,  in  honor  of 
Lord  Delaware,  the  Governor. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this  sermoo. 
another  was  delivered  upon  the  same  subject  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Symonds,  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's  in 
Southwark  ;  the  same  who  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal writers  in  Smith's  General  History.  Tbia 


of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  was  the  spirit  |  discourse  was  delivered  at  White  Chapel.  "  in 
of  that  age  by  which  standard  the  men  of  that  J  the  presence  of  many  honorable  worshipful  tba 
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Adventurers  and  Planters  for  Virginia."     25 1  clergyman  who  accompanied  the  wrecked  Enf 


April,  1609.  Dr.  Sy moods  deplores  the  evils  of 
the  redundant  population  of  England,  which  is 
rather  amusing  when  we  contrast  the  population 
of  that  kingdom  under  Queen  Victoria,  with  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  James  1.  Perhaps  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence,  when  tbe  po- 
pulation of  that  kingdom  shall  be  quadrupled, 
the  people  of  that  future  age  will  smile  at  the 
Malthusian  complaints  made  now  in  1651,  of  an 
overgrown  population.  Our  preacher  gives  a 
picture,  evidently  drawn  to  the  life,  of  the  con- 
version of  tillage  land  into  pasture,  of  tbe  op- 
pression of  the  tenant  yeomanry  by  tbe  landlords, 
of  the  sordid  avarice  of  tbe  landed  oligarchy  re- 
ducing the  people  almost  to  starvation,  only  re- 
lieved by  the  importation  of  corn  from  abroad, 
imported  in  spite  of  the  "bitter  curse  of  the 
cursed  cornmongers."  of  the  rich  shopkeeper 


lisb,  was  Mr.  liucke,  of  whom  Mr.  Anderson  has 
given  some  new  particulars,  found  in  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  Alexander  \V  hi  taker,  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1613,  and  preached  in  Virginia  shortly  he- 
fore.  Mr.  Bucke  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
and  received  the  appointmentof  Chaplain  to  the 
Virginia  expedition  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Ravis,  Bishop  of  London.  Mr.  Bucke  was 
the  second  minister  sent  out  from  England  to 
Virginia;  being  successor  to  Rev.  Robert  Hunt. 
Mr.  Bucke  preached  twice  on  Sundays  during 
the  sojourn  on  the  island,  and  read  prayers  daily 
morning  and  evening.  The  company  of  the 
Sea-Venture  were  summoned  by  the  church- 
going  bell,  and  the  roll  was  culled  and  absentees 
were  duly  punished.  The  clergyman  performed 
the  ceremony  of  marriage,  tbe  parties  being  Sir 
George  Somen*  cook  and  a  maid-servant  of  one 


grinding  the  face  of  the  honest  poor  laborer,  of'  Mrs.  Horton.  The  bride  was  named  Elizabeth 
the  poor  woman  working  with  her  needle  till  her.  Persons.  The  Communion  was  ouce  celebrated, 
candle  goes  out,  consoling  ber  lonely  and  dis-  The  child  of  one  John  Raft,  a  daughter,  was 
tressed  hours  by  singing  hymns  of  pious  resign  a- !  christened  by  the  name  of  Bermuda,  Captain 
tion,  the  salt  tear  dropping  from  her  sorrowful  Newport,  Mr.  Bucke  and  tbe  said  Mrs.  Horton 
eye,  and  the  deep  sigh  breathing  as  a  furnace  being  witnesses.  Sometimesince,  from  the  misin- 


from  her  aching  heart,  ["  Sighing  like  furnace" — 
Sbakspeare,]  and  yet  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
with  all  her  labors  scarcely  earning  salt  for  her 
Sunday's  water  gruel. 

There  is  nothiug  new  under  tbe  sun;  the  hu- 
man mind  still  revolves  in  the  same  cycle.  Here 
are  complaints  of  tbe  oppressions  and  miseries 


terpretation  of  a  passage  iu  Strachey's  work  newly 
published,  some  writer  inferred  that  Pocahontas 
when  she  married  Rolfe  was  a  widow.  The 
ground  of  the  mistake  has  been  satisfactorily 
cleared  up  by  a  writer  in  tbe  Virginia  Historical 
Register,  and  indeed  the  supposition  that  Poca- 
hontas was  a  widow,  could  only  be  entertained  by 


of  tbe  down-trodden  masses  uttered  two  centu-  one  who  was  rather  ignorant  of  our  early  history. 


ries  and  a  half  ago — worthy  of  a  Chartist  pam- 
phlet by  Carlyle — here  are  free  trade  anti-corn- 
law  sentiments,  which  might  have  been  spoken 
in  the  House  of  Commoushy  Sir  James  Graham, 
or  Cobden,  or  Peel.  And  these  liberal  aud  eu- 
lightened  views  were  delivered  by  a  clergyman 
of  tbe  Church  of  England  in  the  days  of  James 
I.    Truly  there  is  nothing  new  under  tbe  sun; — 


The  thing  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  From  the 
words  which  are  italicised  above  however  it  would 
seem  not  so  improbable  that  John  Rolfe  was  a 
widower  when  ho  married  Pocahontas — so  that 
it  turns  out  that  the  name  being  changed,  tbe 
story  may  be  true  of  him — the  shoe  may  be  on 
tbe  other  foot.  It  appears  from  Whitaker's  ser- 
mon, that  he  expected  a  forthcoming  publication 


there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon.  This  from  Mr.  Bucke,  descriptive  of  Virginia,  where 
of  Dr.  Symonds,  as  well  as  that  of  |  he  had  passed  several  years.    When  Sir  Thomas 

Gates  arrived  with  tbe  rude  cedar  vessels,  "Pa- 
tience" and  "  Deliverance,"  at  Jamestown,  May 
23rd,  1610,  be  first  repaired  to  tbe  church  where 
Mr.  Bucke  performed  divine  service.  They  then 
proceeded  to  view  the  fort,  aud  found  its  palisa- 
docs  broken  down,  the  ports  open,  the  gates  un- 
hinged, and  tbe  bouses  of  those  who  had  died 
broken  up  aud  burnt  for  fire-wood,  and  the  peo- 
fonn  from  east  to  west;  in  length  twenty  miles;!  pie  fearing  to  venture  beyond  the  blockhouse, 


Crasbaw,  breathes  that  profound  abhorrence  of 
Rome  which  prevailed  in  England  in  that  period 
when  the  minds  of  Englishmen  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  Guy  Fawks'  Gun- 
powder Plot. 

The  Bermudas  are  a  cluster  of  islands  lying  in 
the  Atlantic,  at  tbe  distance  of  GOO  miles  from 
the  American  comment,  exteuding  in  crescent 


in  breadth  two  miles  and  a  half.  On  one  of 
these  islands  the  Sea-Venfure  was  wrecked  iu 
1609,  and  here  Sir  George  Somers,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Captain  Newport,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  souls,  having  narrowly  escaped  from  the 
yawning  perils  of  the  deep,  landed  and  remained 
nearly  a  year,  living  i  la  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 


lest  they  should  be  surprised  by  tbe  Indians.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  at  12  o'clock,  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
reluctantly  embarked,  to  abandon  the  ill-starred 
plantation :  the  artillery  and  armour  were  buried, 
all  went  on  board,  and  a  volley  was  fired  by  way 
of  farewell  to  Virginia.  Providentially  next 
morning  they  met  a  boat  announcing  the  arrival 
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of  Lord  Delaware.  Gates  and  his  party  returned 
to  Jamestown  on  the  same  day,  the  8th,  and  on 
the  ) Oth  of  June,  Lord  Delaware  arrived  there 
with  three  ships  and  landed  with  bis  retinue  at 
the  South  Gate  of  the  palisado.  The  Lieut. 
Governor  with  his  few  surviving  men  were  drawn 
up  to  receive  bis  lordship,  and  before  he  perform- 
ed any  act  of  authority,  he  fell  upon  bis  kuees  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  and  made  a  long,  si 
lent  prayer.  Truly  that  was  a  religious  and  de- 
vout age.  What  would  be  said  if  a  Governor  of 
California  should  fall  upon  his  knees  upon  land- 
ing at  San  Francisco  and  engage  in  a  long,  si- 
lent prayer?  The  spirit  of  tbe  Elizabethau  age, 
wbich  yet  prevailed  in  the  first  years  of  James  L, 
was  chivalrous,  and  tbe  chivalrous  spirit  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  religious — at  tbe  least  it 
has  always  paid  homage  to  religion.  Mr.  An- 
derson mentions  that  Dr.  Hawks  in  his  "Contri- 
butions to  tbe  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Virginia" 
has,  by  confounding  two  separate  narratives, 
fallen  into  tbe  mistake  of  representing  that  Mr. 
Bucke  bad  come  from  England  at  this  time  with 
Lord  Delaware  in  capacity  of  chaplain,  where  as. 
as  has  bceu  seen,  be  bad  arrived  at  Jamestown, 
(about  a  fortnight  before  Lord  Delaware's  arri- 
val,) in  company  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  It  ap- 
pears that  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  in  bis  His- 
'  of  the  American  Church,  has  fulleu  into  tbe 
mistake,  probably  misled  by  Dr.  Hawks. 
The  account  in  Smith  is  indeed  confused  and 
apt  to  mislead  a  reader  who  is  not  very  careful. 
Lord  Delaware  gave  orders  for  tbe  repair  of  the 
church,  aud  Strachey,  now  Secretary  of  tbe 
colony,  has  left  a  very  minute  description  of  tbe 
edifice,  and  mentions  that  on  "  Sunday  we  have 
sermons  twice  a  day,  and  every  Thursday  a  ser- 
mon having  [as  it  is  printed]  true  preachers  which 
take  their  weekly  turns."  We  have  italicised  the 
words  "  true  preachers"  in  order  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  tbe  word  "true"  is  a  misprint  for  "two" 
—two  preachers,  to  wit,  Mr.  Bucke  and  Lord 
Delaware's  chaplain.  Mr.  Anderson  indeed  re- 
ceives the  expression  "  true  preachers"  as  what 
was  intended,  and  says,  "Tbe  appointment  of 
*  true  preachers'  mentioned  iti  tbe  above  passage 
whose  duty  it  was  to  proclaim  in  turn  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  conduct  tbe  weekly  and  daily 
services  of  the  church,  implies  that  more  thau  one 
clergyman  must  have  accompanied  Lord  De  la 
Warr  to  Virginia.  And  assuredly,  if  they  were 
in  the  full  and  real  sense  of  the  term  *  true  preach- 
ers' it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  were 
among  the  efficient  instruments  in  establishing 
that  peace  and  order  and  watchful  industry  which 
speedily  distinguished  the  colony  under  his  ad- 
ministration." The  inference  that  more  than 
clergyman  accompanied  Lord  Delaware  ap- 
to  be  a  non  sequitur,  for  to  take  weekly 


j  turns  it  was  only  necessary  that  there  should  be 
two  preachers,  and  as  Lord  Delaware  found  Mr. 
Bucke  already  at  Jamestown,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  one  ad- 
ditional clergyman,  in  order  tbat  they  might  take 
their  weekly  turns.  What  leads  us  to  think  that 
tbe  word  "  true"  is  a  misprint  is,  tbat  the  epi- 
thet true,  as  applied  to  preachers,  appears  to  be 
;  quite  unusual.  We  do  not  remember  ever  meeting 
j  with  that  expression  before,  and  it  is  one  which 
therefore  Strachey,  a  classical  scholar  and  prac- 
tised writer,  would  probably  not  have  beeo  apt 
to  make  use  of.  Tbe  printer  might  readily  by 
mistake  "  set  up"  the  letters  "  ru"  instead  of  the 
letter  "  w,"  and  misled  by  this  first  mistake,  it 
would  be  natural  enough  to  make  an  "e"  of  tbe 
"o,"  because  an  "e"  in  tbat  place  ("true") 
would  make  a  complete  word,  which  o"  would 
not. 


Early  in  1611,  Lord  Delaware,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  returned  to  England.  In  tbe  course  of 
his  voyage,  having  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  then  called  Chihobocki,  it  hence  derived 
its  name  of  the  Delaware.  Stith  indeed  men- 
tions tbat  he  had  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that 
the  river  took  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lord  Delaware's  having  died  there  during  hit 
return  voyage  to  Virginia.  Mr.  Anderson  shows 
conclusively,  upon  the  authority  of  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  Virginia,  and  Purchas,  that  this  con- 
jecture of  Stith  was  erroneous,  tbe  Delaware 
river  having  been  so  called  five  years  before  hit 
lordship's  death.  On  page  271,  Mr.  Anderson 
says :  "  Tho  departure  of  Gates  from  Virginia 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Lord  De  la  Warr 
himself,  wbo  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1611, 
was  compelled  by  sickness  to  leave  his  charge 
j  under  tbe  command  of  Captain  Percy,  and  re- 
turn to  England."  On  page  111],  however,  be 
has  tbe  following  :  "  It  is  stated  by  tbe  author  of 
tbe  Account  of  tbe  European  Settlements  in 
America,  tbat  when  Lord  De  la  Warr  was  com- 
pelled by  sickness  to  return  from  Virginia,  '  bs 
left  bis  son,  with  the  spirit  of  his  father,  bis  dep- 
uty.' This  son,  I  am  informed  by  the  present 
Earl,  was  drowned  on  bis  return  to  England, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  all  his  father's  papers 
were  then  lost  with  him."  There  is  a  discre- 
pancy between  the  statement  on  page  271  and 
this  last  quoted  from  the  Account  of  tbe  Euro- 
pean Settlements  in  America,  and  without  con- 
tradiction. The  former  statement,  Mr.  Ander- 
son's own,  to  wit — that  Percy  succeeded  Lord 
Delaware,  appears  to  be  the  correct  one.  As  to 
bis  lordship's  papers,  they  appear  to  have  falleu 
into  A rg all's  hands,  and  as  they  contained  in- 
structions to  send  him  home  to  England  to  ao- 
swer  charges  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  brought 
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it  is  not  likely  that  be  would  Lave 
let  them  go  out  of  bis  hands. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  came  oyer  in  1611, 
was  accompanied  by  Rev.  Alexaoder  Whi taker, 
before  spoken  of.  Rev.  Mr.  Glover  came  over 
with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  upon  his  second  voyage 
to  Virginia,  1611.  Mr.  Glover  was  an  approved 
preacher  in  Bedford  and  Huntingdonshire — a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  in  easy  circumstances 
and  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  He  did  not 
long  survive  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  beiug  unable 
to  endure  "the  sea-sicknesa  of  the  country." 
The  second  town  established  in  Virginia,  was 
Henrico,  ou  a  peninsula,  at  what  is  now  the  plan- 
tation of  Varina,  and  named  in  honor  of  Prince 
Henry  the  heir-apparent.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  warm  friend  of  the  infant  plantation,  for 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  speaks  of  him  as  bis  "  glori- 
ous master,"  "  who  would  havo  enamelled  with 
his  favors  the  labors  which  were  undertaken  for 
Gods  cause,"  and  that  "the  whole  frame  of  this 
business"  seemed  "fallen  into  his  grave."  Eng- 
land suffered  a  mighty  loss  in  her  Edward  VI., 
this  her  Prince  Henry,  and  in  modern  times  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Wbitaker  when  he  first 
came  over  to  Virginia,  had  been  graduated  at 
Cambridge  some  five  or  six  years,  and  bad  been 
"seated"  in  "the  North  country,"  where  he  was 
held  in  great  esteem.  He  had  means  of  his  own 
and  excellent  prospects  of  promotion.  He  came 
over  by  "a  very  speedy  and  safe  passage  (scarce 
of  eight  weeks  long.")  The  Pacific  or  Asia  uow 
makes  the  voyage  in  ten  days. 

The  town  of  New  Bermudas,  or  Bermuda 
Hundred,  was  the  third  established  in  Virginia. 
It  was  five  miles  distant  from  Henrico.  Mr. 
Wbitaker  had  his  parsonage  on  tbe  South  side 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  called  Rock  Hall.  Stith 
styles  bim  "  Minister  of  Bermuda  Hundred." 
In  1614  he  returned  to  Jamestown.  About  this 
time  be  sent  borne  to  England  the  sermon  before 
alluded  to,  which  as  has  been  seen  was  published. 
Rev.  Mr.  Crasbaw  prefixed  to  it  an  epistle  dedi- 
catory, to  which  Mr.  Anderson  is  indebted  for  a 
good  many  interesting  particulars.  The  title  of 
tbe  sermon  is,  "Good  news  from  Virginia  sent 
to  the  Council  and  Company  of  Virginia,  resi- 
dent in  Eugland,  from  Alexander  Whitaker, 
Minister  of  Henrico  in  Virginia,  &c.  Loudon, 
1613."  The  text  is  from  Ecclesiastcs,  xi,  1  : 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  tbe  waters,  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days."  Crasbaw  thus  speaks 
of  tbe  early  clergymen  that  came  over  to  Vir- 
ginia— "  So  that  now  we  see  to  our  comfort  the 
God  of  beaven  found  us  out  and  made  us  ready 
to  our  bands  able  and  fit  men  for  tbe  ministerial! 
function  in  this  plantation  ;  all  of  them  gradu- 
ates, allowed  preachers,  single  mon,  having  uo 


pastoral  cures  nor  charge  of  children ;  and  as  it 
were  every  way  fitted  for  that  work.  And  be- 
cause God  would  more  grace  this  busiuess  and 
honor  His  own  work,  He  provided  us  such  men 
as  wanted  neither  liviug  nor  liberty  of  preaching 
at  home."  It  was  Alexander  Whitaker  who 
had  the  care  of  instructing  Pocahontas  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  be  uo  doubt  uni- 
ted her  in  marriage  with  Rolfe.  While  she  was 
in  England,  according  to  Purcbas,  "she  did  not 
only  accustom  herself  to  civility,  but  still  carried 
herself  as  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly respected  not  only  by  tho  Company, 
which  allowed  provision  for  herself  and  her  son, 
but  of  divers  particular  persons  of  honor,  in  their 
hopeful  zeal  by  her  to  advance  Christianity." 
Among  these  persons  of  honor,  Dr.  King,  Bishop 
of  London,  is  particularly  mentioned. 

Mr.  Anderson  fouud  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
a  copy  of  a  letter  issued  by  James  I.,  aud  ad- 
dressed to  tho  Archbishops,  authorizing  them  to 
invite  tbe  members  of  tbe  Church  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
a  College  in  Henrico,  and  iu  other  such  works 
of  piety.  The  date  of  this  letter  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  was  written  about  tbe  year 
1020.  It  has  never  been  published  before, 
and  is  tbe  first  document  of  the  kind  ever  is- 
sued in  England  for  the  benefit  of  its  colonies. 
It  is  as  follows  : — "  Most  reverend  father  in  God, 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor,  we  greet 
you  well.  You  have  heard  ere  this  time  of  tbe 
attempt  of  divers  worthy  men,  our  subjects,  to 
plant  in  Virginia,  (under  tho  warrant  of  our  let- 
ters patents)  peoplo  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as 
for  the  enlarging  of  our  dominions,  as  for  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  amongst  infidels;  wherein 
there  is  good  progress  made  and  hopo  of  further 
increase;  so  as  the  undertakers  of  that  planta- 
tion are  now  in  hand  with  the  erecting  of  some 
churches  and  schools  for  tbe  education  of  tbe 
children  of  those  barbarians,  which  cannot  bat 
be  to  them  a  very  great  charge  and  above  the 
expense  which  for  the  civil  plantation  doth  come 
to  them.  In  which  we  doubt  not  but  that  you 
and  all  others  who  wish  well  to  the  encrease  of 
Christian  religion,  will  be  willing  to  give  all  as- 
sistance aud  furtherance  you  may.  aud  therein  to 
make  experience  of  tbe  zeal  and  devotion  of 
our  well-minded  subjects,  especially  those  of  the 
clergy.  Wherefore  we  do  require  you  and  hereby 
authorize  you  to  write  your  letters  to  the  sevcrall 
bishops  of  the  dioceses,  in  your  proviuce,  that 
they  do  givj  order  to  the  ministers  and  other 
zealous  men  of  their  dioceses,  both  by  their  own 
example  in  contribution,  aud  by  exhortation  to 
others,  to  move  our  people  within  their  several 
charges  to  contribute  to  so  good  a  work,  in  as 
liberal  a  manner  as  they  may,  for  tho  better 
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advancing  whereof  our  pleasure  is.  that  those  col- 
lodions be  made  iu  all  the  particular  parishes 
four  several  timos  within  these  two  years  next 
coming  ;  and  that  the  several  accounts  of  each 
parish  togctbor  with  the  moneys  collected  bo  re- 
turned from  time  to  time  to  the  bishops  of  the 
dioceses,  and  by  them  Ihj  transmitted  half-yearly 
to  you :  and  so  to  be  delivered  to  the  treasurer 
of  that  plantation  to  be  employed  for  the  Godly 
purposes  iuteuded  aud  no  other." 

Upon  the  election  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  to  the 
place  of  Treasurer  of  tho  Virginia  Company, 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  been  collected  for 
tho  college  at  Hcurico.  A  large  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  college  was  appropri- 
ated for  its  support,  and  a  hundred  men  were 
tent  from  England  to  cultivate  the  same.  The 
yearly  income  from  these  lands  was  estimated  at 
five  hundred  pounds.  Tho  college  was  intended 
for  the  instruction  not  only  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, but  also  of  the  pons  of  the  colonists.  In 
1(520  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  relation  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Dale,  wim  sent  out  as  superintendent  of  the 
college  and  three  hundred  acres  of  laud  were  set 
apart  for  bis  uiaintouancc.  Large  private  dona- 
tions were  also  made  about  this  time  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Indian  children. 

In  KI21  Rov.  Mr.  Copelaod,  chaplain  on  hoard 
the  Royal  James,  East  Indiamau,  upon  tho  re- 
turn of  that  vessel  to  England,  prevailed  upon 
the  officers  and  crew  to  contribute  seventy  pounds 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  church  and  school 
in  Virginia.  This  amount  was  increased  by  two 
other  betiefactions  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
aud  tweuty-fivo  pounds.  Charles  City  was  se- 
lected as  the  *ito  of  tho  school,  and  it  was  to  be 
called  the  East  India  School,  in  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  A  tract  of  land  was 
appropriated  fur  the  benefit  of  this  school,  aud 
Mr.  Copelaud  was  presented  with  three  huudrcd 
acres.  Workmen  were  sent  out  early  in  1022, 
to  begiu  the  building. 

At  this  time  there  were  only  five  ministers  iu 
Virginia — Alexander  Whitaker,  Jonas  Stock- 
ham,  Mr.  Mease,  Thomas  Bargravo  aud  Wil- 
liam Wickham.  About  the  year  1616,  Mr. 
Mease  was  stationed  at  Kecougbtan,  now  Hamp- 
ton. His  name  appears  to  have  been  pronounc- 
ed Mays.  He  lived  teu  years  in  Virginia  and 
was  tho  author  of  a  reply  to  tho  calumnious  (as 
it  was  considered)  account  of  the  colony  given 
by  Captaiu  Nathaniel  Butler  in  a  pmuphlet  enti- 
tled "The  unmasked  face  of  our  Colony  in  Vir- 
giuia  as  it  was  iu  the  wiuter  of  1G22."  Mr. 
Wickham  was  the  minister  at  Heurico  as  early 
as  1616,  when  somo  Indian  children  had  already 
boeu  sent  there  to  bo  educated.  In  1611)  he  was 
appoiutcd  by  Sir  George  Ycardlcy  a  member  of 


the  Council.    This  fact  Mr.  Anderson  appear* 
uot  to  have  been  aware  of. 

Early  in  1622  very  favorable  intelligence  from 
Virginia  reached  England,  aud  upon  this  occa- 
sion, on  the  17th  of  April,  Mr.  Copeland  by  ap- 
pointment preached  before  the  Virginia  Compa- 
ny at  Bow  Church.  He  was  shortly  after  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Council  and  Rector  of 
the  College  for  tho  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
But  all  these  benevolent  purposes  and  hopeful 
anticipations  were  suddenly  darkened  and  de- 
feated by  the  news  of  the  massacre  which  ia  a 
few  boars  blasted  the  labors  of  so  many  jcars. 
The  massacre  occurred  March  22ud,  1622.  On 
the  28th  of  May,*  1621,  tho  Rev.  Jonas  Stock- 
bam,  id  a  letter  to  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker,  ts 
be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Council  in  England, 
had  given  it  as  bis  opinion  that  "  till  their  [the 
Indian]  priests  and  ancients  have  their  throats 
cut,  there  is  no  hope  to  bring  them  to  conver- 
sion.0 Mr.  Anderson  denounces  the  clergyman 
for  advisiug  such  sanguinary  measures.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  however,  approved  of  them,  as  did 
all  the  surviving  colouists,  after  the  massacre. 

Tho  10th  chapter  of  this  1st  volume  of  "  The 
History  of  the  Colonial  Church,"  gives  in  con- 
clusion, an  interesting  sketch  of  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar,  that  distinguished  and  excellent  associate  of 
his  brother,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  &c,  in  the  management 
of  the  Virginia  Company.  Of  the  twelve  chap- 
ters of  this  volume  four  relate  to  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.  It  may  excite  some  surprise  that  a 
work  so  valuable  aud  interesting,  and  one  that 
throws  so  much  additional  light  on  onr  Virginia 
history  in  particular,  should  be  so  little  known  in 
this  country.  The  work,  however,  addresses 
itself  mainly  to  that  class  of  readers  who  are 
somewhat  accustomed  to  historical  researches, 
and  have  acquired  some  familiarity  with  antique 
Euglish.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume 
which  has  been  noticed,  consists  of  copious  ex- 
tracts from  cotemporary  MSS.  and  books  and 
documents,  and  they  are  all  copied  verbatim  it 
literatim,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  obsolcio 
spelling  and  quaint  expression.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  those  who  are  somewhat  initiated  who  will 
embark  upon  tho  formidable  task  of  reading  such 
a  work.  Were  it  modernized,  while  it  would 
be  shorn  of  some  of  its  charms  for  some  readers, 
its  circle  of  readers  would  be  greatly  eularged. 
The  History  of  the  Colonial  Church  is  to  com- 
prise three  volumes.  The  second,  we  believe,  has 
been  published  some  time  siuce ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it. 

C.  C 

Petersburg,  June,  1651. 

*  Mr.  Anderson  makra  it  the  20th.  According  to  Smith 
(Virginia  edition)  it  was  the  !»tb. 
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SONNETS. 

TO  ATI! OS. 

Grand  gentleman  of  other  days !  who  sbamcst 
The  pigmies  of  the  aftertimc,  and  art 
A  cherished  treasure  to  the  sternest  heart, 
Of  him  to  whom,  in  splendor  erst  thou  earnest, 
Tboy  tell  inc  thou  art  hut  a  vivid  gleam 
Thrown  upon  canvass;— that  thy  stately  form. 
With  life  and  lordliest  honor  bright  and  warm, 
Is  but  the  embodiment  of  some  fond  dream. 
It  cannot  be  — thin  man  existed  ;  lived 
A  part  of  earth,  and  died  of  tender  grief 
Fell  from  tbc  life-book  like  a  snowy  leaf- 
Grand  in  hi«  anguish— of  hi*  son  bereaved  ; — 
And  night  and  morning  zephyrs,  soft  and  cool 
Fan  bis  green  grave  beside  his  own  Raoul. 

TO  DARTAGNAN. 

"  ATHOS  PoRTHOS  !  WE  511  At.  1.  MEET  O.ICE  MORE*.' 

Such  were  the  dying  words*  of  D'Artaosas,— 


That  iron  eoulcd  Ulysses  who  outran 
With  giant  strides,  upon  the  sounding  shore 
The  chasing  waves  of  late,  and  tore  a  wreath 
Of  never-dying  laurels  from  the  cold 
Oblivion  of  the  past,  even  when  that  bold 
And  hero-hearted  spirit  sank  in  death. 
Thon  art,  oh  D'  Artagnan,  a  deathless  name! 
Beside  thy  well  beloved  Atboa,  lime 
Shall  conquer  not  the  heart  whose  matin  prime 
And  stately  manhood  soared,  n  dtiz/.liu^  (lame, 
As  when  the  eagle  towers  on  shining  wings 
A  marvel  to  the  eyes  of  lords  and  kings! 


David  Coppcrtield  and  Arthur  Pcndennis. 

The  following  parallel  run  between  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, in  the  works  whoso,  names  form  the  caption,  we  tuke 
from  the  Loudon  Time*.  It  docs  not  go  much  below  the 
surface,  but  plays  very  brilliantly  ulxiut  it,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  more  satisfactory  though  less  labored  perfor- 
mance than  the  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
North  British  Rcvicw.-[£y.  So.  Lit.  Men. 


What  the  epic  was  to  the  old  world — a  con- 
tinuous narration  of  stirring  eveuts,  with  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out— that  is  the  romance 
to  the  modern  world.  With  the  change  of  mat- 
ter there  has  been  a  change  of  form ;  it  is  no 
longer  tho  story  of  physical  force"  that  absorbs 
and  delights  mankind,  it  is  the  battle  of  life  — 
not  the  encounter  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
clash  of  principles  aud  the  couflict  of  passions. 
The  decease  of  the  three-volume  fiction  has  often 
been  foretold,  but  has  never  come  to  pass,  because 
it  exists  as  the  supply  of  a  want,  aid  a  very  com- 
plex want.  All  men  want  amusement;  but,  more 
than  this,  mankind,  however  civilized,  require 
some  stimulus  of  the  simpler  emotions  ;  overlaid 
as  these  may  be  by  habit,  perverted  by  selfish- 


ness or  dilapidated  by  overwear,  they  are  still  the 
chief  source  of  pleasure.  That,  therefore,  must 
be  welcome  which  awakes  them.  The  novel 
has,  for  the  unimaginative,  incidents, — for  the 
student  of  human  nature,  character, — for  the 
critical  ear,  vigour  or  beauty  of  language, — for 
the  theorist,  an  ample  store  of  cobwebs.  It 
offers  love  and  children  to  the  spinster,  red 
coats  and  glory  to  the  legal  or  the  literary  drudge ; 
and,  if  it  does  harm  by  exhausting  the  sympa- 
thies of  some,  it  does  good  by  exalting  and  keep- 
ing them  fresh  in  sluggish  and  mechanical  na- 
tures. The  romance,  we  say,  occupies  the  place 
of  the  epic  ;  it  is  more  various,  because  the  forms 
of  society  are  more  manifold,  and  men's  know- 
ledge and  their  requirements  alike  more  diverse. 

It  is  not  long  since  two  of  our  best  known  epo- 
pceists.  or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  of  our 
novel-writers,  have  concluded  each  a  work  pub- 
lished by  instalments,  and  sent  them  forth  iu  their 
perfect  form  from  the  presses  of  Bradbury  and 
Evans.  Little  matter  to  us  whether  it  was  the 
lust  of  scribbling,  the  desiro  of  fame,  or  the  ap- 
petite for  what  university  statutes  still  term 
"solids"  which  prompted  them  to  utterance. 
We  need  not,  with  Mr.  Wickfield,  decipher  the 
motives  which  induced  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  to  compile  respectively  the  lives  of 
David  Copperfield  and  ArthurPendennts;  enough 
for  us  that  each  of  them  has  produced  something 
neither  devoid  of  interest  nor  unworthy  of  his 
fame. 

There  is  one  virtue  in  the  autobiographical 
form  in  which  Mr.  Dickons  has  cast  his  tale, 
namely,  that  it  imparts  in  this  case  an  additional 
reality;  there  caunot  but  be  some  idea  when  au 
author  is  speaking  under  an  author's  mask,  and 
iu  the  first  porsou,  that  he  is  retailing,  if  not  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  career,  at  least  fancies 
feelings  which  have  been  present  to  him  in 


am 


that  capacity.    We  should  not,  however,  expect 
this  reality  to  extend  itself  over  all  tho  abundance 
of  personages  who  throng  the  stage  in  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's narrative;  if  at  all  so,  rather  to  those  who 
:  stand  iu  most  immediate  connection  with  tho 
!  central  figuro  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  him. 
I  In  other  words,  we  might  expect  that  there  should 
be  a  division  manifest  iu  tho  story,  and  that  one 
portioti  should  be  assimilated  to  former  works  of 
the  writer,  another  portion  bear  a  diffcrcut  im- 
j  press  ;  nor  will  such  expectation  be  belied, 
j    It  is  not  unreasouably  with  a  view  to  the  fiunl 
result  that  tho  life  of  David  CojTj>erJield  is  made 
somewhat  eventful  at  the  outset,  more  eventful, 
indeed,  than  the  summary  heading  of  tho  earlier 
chapters,  "I  am  born;  I  observe;  1  have  a 
change/1  would  lead  us  to  believe.  David's 
mamma  is  a  widow,  widowed  before  the  boy  is 
boru.    She  is  also,  in  tho  opinion  of  srroug- 
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minded  Betsy  Troiwood,  a  wax-doll,  whom  Da- 
vid senior  was  a  fool  to  marry.    The  waxen 
widow,  a  weak,  amiable  creature,  marries  again 
one  Murdstone.  black-whiskered  and  shallow- 
eyed,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  sister,  likewise  black- 
haired,  bullies  the  poor  lady  to  death.    The  child 
in  this  case  is.  happily,  not  so  fragile  a  creature 
as  was  Paul  Dombey.  and  we  hive  lew  of  mys- 
tical precociousness  revealed.    Natural  enough 
is  the  detail  of  that  one  particular  cock,  whose 
voice  and  gesture  had  in  them  something  terri- 
ble; of  that  one  particular  closet,  redolent  of  jam 
and  ghosts  ;  of  the  dial  which  was  conjectured 
to  feel  glad  when  the  morning  suu  shone  out 
again,  and  of  the  nurse  will)  the  forefinger  like  a 
nutmeg-grater,  whose  buttons  would  fly  off  with 
a  bang  under  any  casual  excitement,  starting  re- 
flections in  the  child's  mind  just  as  the  buttons  of 
Munchausen's  dogskin  jacket  used  to  spring  a 
covey  of  birds.    There  are  ladies,  wo  do  not 
doubt,  who   would   willingly  bear  testimony 
to  these  occasional  misunderstandings  between 
dresses  and  emotions.  With  the  adveut  of  Murd- 
stone a  cloud  comes  over  the  child's  existence. 
His  education  commences  undor  oue  Creakle,  at 
an  establishment  after  the  Dotheboys  type,  where 
be  acquires  an  affection  for  James  Stecrforth,  a 
hero  with  curls  and  pocket-money,  aud  Tommy 
Traddlos,  a  youth  with  rebellious  hair,  inexhaust- 
ible good  nature,  and  a  passion  for  designing 
•keletou  faces.    Ere  this,  however,  he  has  been 
introduced  by  Peggotty,  the  nurse,  to  her  Yar- 
mouth friends,  aud  dwelt,  while  by  the  sea-sbore, 
with  Mr.  Peggotty,  fisherman,  Ham,  his  orphan 
nephew,  Emily,  his  orphan  niece,  and  lachry- 
mose Mrs.  Gummidgo,  his  housekeeper.  The 
mother  dead,  Murdstone  consigns  the  child  to  his 
partner,  Quinion,  and  bottle-washing  at  a  ware- 
house by  the  river  at  Blackfriars.    Here  be  has 
a  taste  of  life  in  the  streets,  and  puts  up  under 
the  roof  of  Wilkins  Micawber,  Esq.,  a  general 
waiter  upon  Providence,  with  a  woakness  for 
drawing  upon  tbo  future  by  means  of  "accep- 
tances," and  moro  than  a  viceroy's  zest  for  wri- 
ting diplomatic  and  confidential  letters.    Mr.  Mi- 


ions  of  assistance  from  Mrs.  M's.  family  carry 
them  to  Plymouth;  on  their  departure,  David 
determines  to  seek  bis  sole  relative,  tbe  Betsy 
Trotwood,  whom  be  unconsciously  alienated  at 
his  birth.    Robbed  at  the  outset  by  an  ingenious 
costermonger,  he  accomplishes  tbe  journey  to 
Dover  on  foot,  subsisting  ou  tho  produce  of  his 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  and  arrives  at  the  cottage 
in  rags.    Miss  Trotwood  lives  on  an  emineneo 
in  the  suburbs,  overlooking  the  sea.    With  her 
on  the  first  floor  is  Mr.  Richard  Batley,  a  harm- 
less, gentlemanly  monomaniac,  whom  she  ha* 
rescued  from  the  less  pleasant  seclusion  his  friends 
designed  for  him.    The  boy  is  housed,  and  after 
an  interview  with  Murdstone  and  sister,  the  ne- 
phew becomes  the  exclusive  property  of  bis  auut, 
who  is  eccentric  and  determined,  but  kind.  Sbe 
sends  David  to  school  at  Canterbury,  to  one  Dr. 
Strong,  pedagogue  and  lexicographer,  an  old, 
abstracted,  kiudly  sort  of  man,  with  a  very  young 
and  pretty  wife;  but  he  is  to  lodge  with  Mr. 
Wickficld,  Miss  Trotwood's  solicitor,  in  an  old 
house,  low  browed  and  wainscoated,  fit  shrine 
for  a  daughter  Agnes,  "  a  quiet,  good,  calm 
spirit,"  the  heroine  of  the  talo.    By  way  of  con- 
trast there  is  Heep.  articled  clerk,  articled  out  of 
charity,  whom  to  describe  description  fails;  he 
is  a  sinister,  crouching  fawning  imp  of  humility ; 
viperous  in  soul  and  body ;  long-fingered  and 
splay-footed  and  red-eyed,  with  damp  exudations 
of  tho  cuticle,  a  frog-like  hand ;  altogether  "  a 
moist  unwholesome  body;"  him,  too,  we  are  in- 
clined to  put  in  the  category  of  tbe  hypernatu- 
rals.    Schooldays  over,  Miss  Trotwood  will  havo 
David  to  see  a  little  of  the  world  before  he  de- 
cides on  a  profession.    In  London  he  falls  in  with 
the  hero  of  the  curly  hair,  and,  after  being  intro- 
duced atHighgate  to  that  Oxonian's  mother,  and 
her  familiar,  Miss  Dartle,  and  feeling  inextin- 
guishably young  in  tbe  presence  of  Littimer,  most 
respectable  of  servants,  is  accompanied  by  Steer- 
forth  to  Yarmouth.    Miss  Dartle  is  powerfully 
drawn.    "  She  had  black  hair  and  eager  black 
eyes,  and  was  thin,  and  bad  a  scar  upon  her  lip. 
I  coucluded  in  my  own  mind  that  sbe  was  30, 


cawher,  with  his  wife  and  family,  are  a  part  of  and  wished  to  he  married.  She  was  a  little  di- 
portion  No.  2,  as  above  described.    They  live  |  lapidated — like  a  bouse — with  having  been  so 


better  on  uothing  than  most  people  do  on  a  little  ; 
they  fluctuate,  bttwocu  tears  and  smiles;  they 
pass  from  despair  to  hot  puuch,  and  from  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  starvation  to  a  sanguine 
gaiety.  Alnaschar  is  a  joke  to  them;  iu  a  for- 
lorn tenetneut,  beyond  the  City-road,  they  cal- 
culate the  expeusc  of  putting  out  a  bow-window 
from  their  house  in  Piccadilly.  As  to  exterior, 
Mr.  Micawhcr  is  stout  and  bald,  he  wears  shabby 
clothes,  an  enormous  shirt-collar,  and  an  eye- 
glass, dangling  '•  for  ornament,  not  use."  A 
daring  design  upou  the  Custom-house,  and  vis- 


long  to  let :  her  thinners  seemed  to  be  the  effect 
of  some  wasting  fire  within  her,  which  found  a 
vent  iu  her  gaunt  eyes."  The  scar  was  the  work 
of  Steerforth  wheu  a  child.  It  is  tbe  iudex  of 
Miss  Dartle's  susceptibilities,  and  owns  some  al- 
legiauce  to  tbe  haud  that  caused  it.  From  this 
point  commences  tho  tragic  portion  of  the  tale. 
Little  Em'ly.  Mr.  Peggotty's  niece,  a  beautiful 
girl,  with  ouly  too  much  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence, is  now  tbe  promised  wife  of  her  cousin. 
Ham.  Steerforth,  who  makes  himself  univer- 
sally agreeable,  takes  to  the  sea  as  his  native 
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element,  wins  the  affection  of  the  boatmen,  and  |  wife  is  only  half  redeemed  by  some  touchea  of 
ends  by  purchasing  "a  clipper,"  which  he  leaves  I  pathos,  and  in  a  year  or  two  Dora  doea  exactly 
Littimer  behind  him  to  superintend.  Ham's  (that  she  had  best  do — retires  upon  a  narrow 
peace  of  mind  is  evidently  threatened.  The '  property  near  the  church  and  an  annuity  of  re- 
world  of  London.  Highgate  and  Yarmouth  thus  j  grets.    Henceforth  Agnes  occupies  the  scene 

which  Dora  has  quitted, — her  firmness,  faith  and 


scrutinized,  Doctors'  Commons  is  suggested,  ami 
accepted  as  the  immediate  sphere  of  David's  la- 
bours. The  aunt  finds  a  thousand  pounds  for 
Messrs.  Spenlow  and  Jorkius,  and  places  her 
boy  in  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Crupp,  Buckingham- 
street,  Adelphi.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Spenlow's 
accurate  exterior,  and  of  the  monkish  place  with 
its  heterogeneous  monopolies,  is  only  equalled  by 
the  strange  tenacity  of  the  unseen  Mr.  Jorkins,  a 


purity  coming  out  in  contrast  to  the  debility, 
mental  and  bodily,  of  Mr.  Wickfield,  now  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Heep,  and  to 
the  villanous  subtlety  and  cunning  of  that  hum- 
ble young  man.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Micawber, 
whose  die  has  been  cast,  whose  flower  has  been 
cankered,  and  whose  longevity  has  been  extreme- 
ly problematical  a  number  of  times,  is  now  law 


figure  who  may  be  supposed  to  illustrate  the  silent  writer  to  Heep.  Versatile  creature  as  he  is, 
influences  of  a  good  many  "sleeping  partners," 
male  and  female.  At  this  point  Agnes  appears 
as  his  good  angel,  and,  warning  him  against 
Steerforth  as  his  bad  angel,  is  but  imperfectly 
credited.  Uriah  lleep,  whose  humility  has  ex- 
alted him  to  a  partnership  with  Wickfield,  has  a 
design  upon  the  affections  of  AgneB,  who  moves, 
however,  too  serenely  above  him,  Lavishing  her 
tenderness  on  her  father  alone.  Meanwhile, 
auother  angel  appears  to  David  in  Dora  Spen- 
low; the  accurate  Spenlow's  only  child.  She 
has  acquired  in  Paris  some  graces,  but  has  nei- 
ther intellect  nor  education.  There  is  a  senti- 
mental confidante,  Julia  Mills,  a  spaniel  Jip,  and 
a  duenna,  who  by  the  law  of  recurring  uniformi- 
ties, which  Mr.  Dickens  faithfully  observes,  turns 
out  to  be  no  other  than  Miss  Murdstone.  The 
innocent  intrigue,  abetted  by  the  poetic  Julia,  is 
brought  to  light  by  that  blackhnired  inquisitress, 
and  Mr.  Spenlow  "  pooh  poohs"  the  thing,  but 
behaves  quite  as  a  member  of  a  genteel  corpo- 
ration should  behave.  Miss  Trotwood's  inexpli- 
cable loss  of  property  being,  of  course,  an  ele- 
ment in  the  consideration.  Troubles  are  thick- 
ening, for  Steerforth  has  succeeded  too  well  in 
detaching  little  Em'ly  from  the  ruder,  but  more 
faithful  suitor,  and  carried  her  off  to  the  conti- 
nent. Mr.  Pegotty  makes  it  the  business  of  his 
life  to  find,  rescue,  and  forgive  her.  Ham,  who 
is  also  a  gentleman  in  feeling,  though  heartbro- 
ken, is  calm  and  magnanimous.  Than  these  two 
Mr.  Dickens  has  conceived  nothing  more  exalted 
or  more  touching.  David's  love,  less  noble,  but 
more  fortunate,  prospers  again  after  the  sudden 
decease  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  who  leaves  the  scene 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  the  resnlt.  it  would  seem,  of 
comfortable  living  and  uncomfortable  neckcloths. 
Dora  falls  into  the  hands  of  two  spinster  aunts, 
who  enjoy  the  engagement  very  much,  and  make 
a  pet  of  it  until  the  heroic  David  has  attained  a 
sufficiency  by  reporting  nnd  other  various  la- 
bour ;  the  melodrama  then  explodes  in  a  matri- 
monial scene  ;  there  is  some  baby  housekeeping, 
during  which  the  intense  silliness  of  the  child- 


though,  and  charged  full  with  shifts  and  contri- 
vances, he  has  all  the  dignity  of  a  more  success- 
ful man,  and  by  a  patient  process  of  counter- 
machination  exposes  the  rascality  of  his  master. 
Heep  is  compelled  to  compromise  matters  and 
bolt.  Mr.  Wickfield  resigns  business,  Agnes 
keeping  school  in  the  old  house,  and  Miss  Trot- 
wood  is  restored  to  comfort  and  the  old  cottago 
at  Dover.  Mr.  Peggotty's  wanderings  in  search 
of  the  lost  one  have  been  rewarded  at  last.  He 
sails  with  Emily  for  the  antipodes ;  but  ere  they 
sail  Copperfield  goes  down  to  Yarmouth  to  carry 
the  last  messages  for  Ham.  When  he  arrives  a 
hurricane  rages;  a  Spanish  vessel  is  wrecked 
close  in  shore,  and  her  crew  swept  overboard, 
until  one  alone  remains.  Ham,  in  a  second  des- 
perate endeavour  to  reach  the  vessel,  is  buffeted 
to  death  by  the  waves,  and  when  the  ship  goes 
to  pieces  it  is  the  lifeless  body  of  Steerforth  that 
lies  among  the  ruins  of  the  home  he  had  mado 
desolate.  Doubly  depressed,  Copperfield  goes 
abroad  for  some  years,  returning  more  famous, 
for  he  has  been  writing  among  the  mountains. 
He  accomplishes  the  destiny  long  foreshadowed 
by  marrying  Agnes — 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  and  comfort,  and  command, 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  angelic  light." 

The  story  thus  represents  to  us  two  lives  subject 
to  vicissitudes,  and  moving  parallel  with  one 
another  in  patient  self-reliance  until  they  unite 
in  one.  The  antecedent  marriage  of  David  and 
Dora  is  an  episode  thrown  in  to  demonstrate  the 
simplicity  and  truth  which  may  coexist  with  weak- 
ness before  they  overcome  it.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing unnatural  in  the  idea  of  a  foolish  passion 
or  a  foolish  match,  though  there  is  in  the  imper- 
sonation of  it.  Dora  Spenlow  is  a  caricature— 
oue  of  those  caricatures  into  which  Mr.  Dickens 
allows  himself  to  be  seduced  by  his  habit  of 
working  up  figures  in  detail,  and  his  desire  to 
make  every  stroke  tell;  a  decent  amount  of 
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folly  and  childishness  might  have  beeu  unitod  to  j  next  gets  to  town,  enters  at  the  bar,  is  pushed  in 
a  great  ileal  of  tenderness,  without  so  far  viola- j  society  by  the  Major,  and  takes  to  the  literary 
ting  probability  as  to  make  the  reader  impatient  j  line  by  nid  of  Warrington,  a  sort  of  Hercules  iu 
for  the  drop  scene.  Skill  enough,  however,  is ,  inind  and  body,  and  uncommonly  well  drawn, 
shown  in  the  half-unconscious  reference  to  Ag-j  Fanny  Bolton,  daughter  of  the  portor  at  Shep- 
nes  of  all  higher  feelings  and  interests,  and  in  !  herd's-iuu,  diverts  his  attention,  but  be  conquers 
the  gradual  awakening  to  a  sense  of  error — "the  himself,  and  has  a  had  fever;  after  which  there 


first  mistaken  impulse  of  an  undisciplined  heart," 
unaccompanied  as  it  is  by  any  cessation  of  affec 


is  a  tour  on  the  continent.  During  thU  tour 
Helen,  who  has  misunderstood  the  Bolton  affair, 


tion  for  Dora  ;  and  so  also  in  the  obtuseness  so  j  dies  of  heart  disease  in  the  transport  of  renewed 
long  displayed  as  to  Agnes' real  feeling,  a  trait  confidence.  Laura  goes  to  live  with  Lady  Rock- 
obviously  masculine.  minster,  a  rigorous  old  woman  of  the  world. 
We  have  something  of  a  similar  outline  in  the  with  as  much  kindness  as  character,  and  Arthur, 
second  tale,  the  course  of  which,  however,  is.by  the  machinations  of  the  Major,  becomes  en- 
sooner  told,  for  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  fill  his .  gaged  to  Miss  Amory,  who  is  to  briug  him  a  for- 
canvass  with  such  a  variety  of  portraits  and  in-;  tune  and  a  seat  iu  Parliament.  Neither  cares 
cidents.  Near  a  small  country  town  in  the  west  much  for  tho  other,  and  the  lady,  attracted  by 
of  England  there  are  two  detached  houses,  one  the  superior  wealth  of  Foker,  breaks  with  Pen- 
large,  the  other  small.  Clavcriug  Park  is  vacant,  donnis.  The  conclusion  is  a  marriage  with  Laura 


for  Sir  Francis,  of  that  ilk,  is  abroad.  In  the 
other,  Fairoaks,  lives  a  retired  medical  practi- 
tioner, John  Pendcnnis,  Esq.,  late  of  the  city  of 


and  the  attainment  of  the  borough  by  tho  legiti- 
mate course  of  things. 

It  will  be  seeu  from  this  outline  that  the  inci- 


Batb.  He  has  a  wife — Ileleu,  gentle,  sweet,  but.  dents  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  story  are  not  of  an  ex- 
a  little  uninteresting,  and  a  son,  Arthur.  The' citing  kind.  It  is  intended  to  represent  simply 
wife  cherishes  also  a  little  girl.  Laura,  daughter  j  the  way  of  the  world,  and  it  does  so.  Its  merits 
of  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  T.  Bell,  deceased.  John  consist  in  the  truth  of  that  representation.  The 
Pendennis  has  a  brother,  a  Major,  who  ha*  re-|  interest  given  to  Mr.  Dickens's  work  by  its  bio- 
tired  from  the  service  on  half-pay,  and  n  larur  graphical  form  was  hero  impossible,  for  the  cen- 
stock  of  fashionable  friends,  who  becomes  guar-  j  tre  figure  is  not  meant  to  bo  a  horo  at  all,  and 
diau  to  Arthur  on  his  father's  decease.  The  boy,  Laura  ouly  a  heroino  iu  tho  sense  in  which 
though  only  16  at  the  time  of  that  event,  is  al-iall  good  young  women  are  such.  Carrying  out 
lowed  to  leave  school,  for  the  mother  is  fond  and  the  proposition  which  he  announced  in  Vanity 


weak— Smirke,  the  curate,  making  him  an  apol- 
ogy for  n  tutor.    Being  a  youth  of  pnrts  and  al- 


Fair,  Mr.  Thackeray  has  once  more  depictod 
the  average  features  of  tho  pcoplo  one  meets, 


ready  a  poet,  his  heart  is  set  on  fire  by  the  star  neither  ascending  to  any  great  heights  nor  de- 
of  a  dramatic  company,— the  Fothciingay,  a  sending  to  auy  extraordinary  depths.  Thcwholo 
large  dark-eyed  ignorant  woman,  with  a  genial  story  in  consistent  with  this  intentiou.  We  have 
but  druukeu sire, Captain  Costigan,  once  of  Cos-  drawing-rooms  before  us,  never  cottages;  fash- 
tiganstown.  The  intercourse  has  commenced  ion  rather  than  nature ;  in  other  words,  that  see- 
under  the  auspices  of  Harry  Foker,  son  of  Fo-  ond  nature  which  custom  creatos.  We  have  a 
kcr's  Entire,  an  old  schoolfellow,  a  short,  stout,  {style  which  harmonizes  with  the  topics,  and  a 
empty,  good-natured,  and  over-dressed — in  other  philosophy  which,  whether  intended  to  do  so  or 
words  a  "fastish"  young  man.    The  Major  is 1  not,  never  rises  above  the  obvious  and  the  com - 


startled  by  a  letter  from  Helen  announcing  the 
not  improbable  marriage  of  her  son  :  his  pro  in  p- 


mouplace.  Perhaps  no  greater  distinction  can 
be  drawu  between  the  two  works  than  this,  that 


titude  and  tact  avert  this  calamity,  and  tho  youth  the  one  confines  itself  to  the  artificial  phase  of 
goes  to  an  university  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  society,  the  other  to  the  real.  Allowing  this,  tho 
denominated  Oxbridge.  Here  he  becomes  pop-,  wider  scope  of  Mr.  Dickcus's  novel  is  at  oncoex- 
ular,  ruus  iu  debt,  and  is  plucked  ;  but  finally  ac-i  plained.  There  is  room  for  more  range  of  char- 
complishcs  a  degree,  and,  subsidiug  into  the  acter — for  more  diversity  of  adventure — for  a 
couutry,  finds  a  remedy  for  ennui  iu  a  new  flirta-  more   thoughtful   and  suggestive  tone.  Mr. 


tion.  Clavering  Park  is  occupied  at  last,  for  tho 
present  baronet  has  married  a  Begum.  Tho  Bo- 
gum  has  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  Blanche 


Thackeray  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  could 
willingly  have  treated  us  to  squalor  and  crime — 
St.  G'iles's  and  a  gallows  sceue,  but  that  he  mis- 


(or  by  baptism  Betsy)  Amory,  a  blonde,  who  had  trusted  his  powers.  Tho  resolve  was  judicious, 
begun  to  gush  into  sentiment  at  a  very  early;  for  what  he  has  done  he  has  done  well,  catching 
age.    After  wearing  out  this  passion,  in  order  to  not  a  little  of  the  force  and  spirit  with  which  his 


please  tho  widow,  he  proposes  to  Laura,  who 
has  strength  of  miud  enough  to  refuse  him.  He 


favorite  models,  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sterne, 
illustrated  the  realities  of  a  ceutury  ago.  Pen- 
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David  Copperfuld  and  Arthur  Pendennis. 


denuis  is  not  exactly  a  Totn  Jones,  but  be  is  con- 
ceived from  tbe  same  point  of  view.  The  only 
question  is  whether  Mr.  Thackeray  has  done 
wisely  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  limit*  to  char- 
acter so  unvaryingly,  aud  we  aro  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  while  be  has  observed  keenly  enough 
tbe  peculiarities  of  the  world  which  be  depicts, 
be  has  not  guaged  universal  humanity  so  skilfully 
as  Mr.  Dickens.  In  David  Copperfield  there  are 
more  contrasts  of  character,  more  varieties  of 
intellect,  a  more  diverse  sceuery,  and  more  pic- 
turesqueness  of  detail.  It  is  the  whole  world 
rather  than  a  bit  of  it  which  you  see  before  you. 
There  is  Grst  tbe  childhood,  vividly  painted, 
happy  and  unsuspicious,  with  its  ideas  and  feel- 
ings not  at  all  overdone ;  in  Pendennis,  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  rather  the  fact  that  be  was 
once  a  child  than  childhood  described.  There 
are,  secoudly, — and  it  is  au  artifice  of  which  Mr. 
Dickens  is  somewhat  too  fond,— some  people 
without  wit  in  his  tale.  With  Mr.  Batley  we 
find  no  fault,  for  be  in  a  pendaut  to  Miss  Trot- 
wood,  who  could  ill  be  spared ;  but  Dora  is  au 
infliction.  The  eflbct,  however,  of  these  por- 
traits is  to  throw  the  intellect  of  others  into  relief, 
and  also  to  give  a  colouring  such  as  the  harmless 
enjoyments  and  simple  affection  of  crazed  peo- 
ple alone  can  give.  There  is  no  satire  in  tbe  de- 
scription of  their  extravagances;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  something  at  once  joyous  and  tender, 
something  mysterious  and  impressive,  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  a  lunatic,  which  makes  tbe  Swiss  and  the 
Oriental  rovero  him,  aud  which  made  Words- 
worth put  him  into  verse.  As  be  goes  lower  in  the 
scale  of  intellect  aud  manners,  so  also  Mr.  Dickens 
rises  higher  than  Mr.  Thackeray — his  hero  is 
greater  than  Pondonnis,  and  his  heroine  than 
Laura,  while  "my  Aunt"  might  alike, on  the  score 
of  eccentricities  and  kindliness,  tako  tbe  shine 
out  of  Lady  Rockminstor.  Tho  Yarmouth  group, 
again,  is  no  exaggeration,  and,  while  introducing 
another  of  Mr.  Dickens's  merits,  tbe  power  of 
description  gives  at  once  the  effect  of  a  general 
contrast  running  through  the  tale,  and  absorbs 
as  much  interest  as  the  central  figures  by  the  force 
and  dignity  of  the  delineation ;  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing revealed  in  Mr.  Peggotty  aud  in  Ham,  tbe 
energetic  patience  of  one,  the  passive  eudurauce 
of  tbe  other,  not  less  than  Mrs.  Uummidge's 
sudden  conversion  from  querulousuess  to  activity 
aud  sclf-forgetfulness,  are  tho  evidence  at  once 
of  knowledge  and  of  imagination.  Nor  is  tbe 
mute  Mr.  Barkis's  expressive  gesture,  or  tbe  leg- 
rubbing  and  strong  vernacular  of  the  boatman, 
less  true  to  tbe  life.  What  we  caunot  allow  to 
Mr.  Dickens  is  the  invariable  fidelity  which  ac- 
companies Mr.  Thackeray's  characters.  There 
nre  cases  where  bis  facts  are  not  so  true  as  his 
idoas.    It  might  be  quite  truo,  for  instance,  that 


Miss  Dartle  would  hate  Steer  for  th's  victim  with 
all  the  rancour  of  jealousy ;  but  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  she  should  seek  her  out  in  order  to 
reproach  her  with  her  shame,  and  gloat  over  her 
misery  with  tbo  fiendish  violence  ascribed  to  ber. 
The  thing  is  altogether  overstrained.  We  have 
already  said  that  Dora  is  not  a  fact,  and  we  must 
extend  the  censure  to  a  frequent  want  of  truth 
in  language,  not  that  tbe  dialect  of  Mr.  Pegotty 
is  less  racy  than  the  brogue  of  Captain  Costigan, 
but  that  in  any  passage  of  sentiment  Mr.  Dick- 
ens lets  tho  sentiment  run  away  with  him.  Who 
ever  heard  of  one  youug  man  saying  gravely  to 
another,  "  You  are  always  equally  loved  and 
cherished  in  my  heart,"  or  of  a  bride  who  has 
just  entered  the  travelling  carriage  coming  out 
with  so  Tennysonian  decasyllabic  as— 

"  It  grows  out  of  the  nigbt  when  Dora  died  ?" 

— a  fault  this,  which  grows  out  of  the  over  po- 
etical tendencies  of  the  anthor,  tendencies  dis- 
roverablc  enough  in  all  his  works,  and  evidenced 
ns  much,  perhaps,  in  the  characters  of  Barnaby 
Rudgo  and  Paul  Dorabey  as  in  any  discursive- 
ness of  mere  expression.  It  is  Mr.  Thackeray's 
merit  that  his  prose  is  downright  prose ;  he  does 
not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  the  faculty  of  com- 
mitting such  mistakes  as  these;  but  compare  the 
fidelity  of  tho  greeting  between  Pendennis  and 
Warrington,  and  tbe  remarks  thereon,  with  tbo 
conversation  of  David  and  Steer  forth;  or  com- 
paiv  tbe  rage  of  Miss  Dartle  with  anything  said 
or  accomplished  by  Becky,  in  Vanity  Fair,  aud 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  say  which  way  the  bal- 
ance inclines.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  preserved  in  some  degree  from 
such  faults  by  casting  all  bis  characters  within  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  that  sphere  one  in  which  lan- 
guage is  easily  caught,  and  all  of  one  pattern. 
Yet  we  aro  inclined  to  take  exception  against 
the  profusion  of  "egads"  and  "begads"  with 
which  that  most  gentlemanly  old  man  the  Major 
interlards  his  discourse,  even  if  not  against  their 
Irish  first  cousin  "bedad,"  which  emphasizes 
the  rich  brogue  of  "the  pore  old  man  who  was 
dthriven  to  dthrinking  by  ingratitude."  As  in 
language  so  in  exterior  and  manners,  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's people  aro  less  marked.  lie  does  not  wish 
to  individualize.  Mr.  Dickens  has  a  perfect  pas- 
sion for  being  particular,  as  if  tbe  portrait  might 
be  wanted  in  tbo  Hif  and  Cry.  We  must  sup- 
pose either  that  people  in  the  best  society  havo 
not  their  tricks— little  tricks  of  the  body,  that 
is— or  else  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  an  unnatural 
faculty  of  detecting  tbem.  All  tbe  accessory 
characters  in  his  books  gesticulate.  Tboy  have 
a  hundred  little  wnys  of  identifying  themselves. 
Like  the  gentleman  in  Lavengro  who  must  for 
the  lifo  of  him  touch  something,  they  are  always 
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popping  out  with  some  peculiarity,  which  might  |  can's  creed,  ''There's  nothing  now,  there's  uotb- 
niake  us  thiuk  that  Mr.  Dickens,  with  the  doc- 
tor quoted  the  other  day  by  Lord  Campbell,  be- 
lieved in  universal  monomania.  Uriah  Heep, 
Tor  instance,  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  trying  to 
put  a  spell  upou  the  pony — bis  sinuous  contor- 
tions and  shadowless  eyes  are  forever  before  us 
as  illustrative  of  his  wily  wickedness.  Mrs. 
Steerforth  is  to  be  the  quintessence  of  pride,  Miss 
Trot  wood  of  firmness  and  eccentric  good  nature, 
the  Murdstones  of  firmness  and  ill  nature.  Mrs. 
Steerforth,  therefore,  is  tall  and  rigid,  Miss  Trot- 
wood  rigid  and  tall.  So  is  Mr.  Murdstone,  so 
is  Miss  Murdstone.  so  was  Mr.  Domhcy.  Mr. 
Spenlow's  sisters  are  to  be  like  a  pair  of  cana- 
ries, neat,  dapper,  twittering  sort  of  females; 
accordingly  they  have  a  curious  appetite  for 
lumps  of  sugar  and  seedcake.  Again,  Mr.  Dick- 
ens is  as  deep  in  nasology  as  the  learned  Slaw- 
kenbergius;  bis  people  are  perpetually  wagging 
their  uoses,  or  flattening  them  against  windows, 
or  rubbing  tbetn,  or  evincing  some  restlessness  or 
other  in  connexion  with  them.  He  is  not  much 
less  scientific  in  eyes,  and  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  a  regular  classification  of  them.   The  effect 

of  all  this  is  that  you  trace  something  genuine  in  J  its  unsophisticated  side ; — Mr.  Thackeray  in  its 
Mr.  Thackeray's  figures  more  easily  than  you  do  weakness  and  on  its  most  artificial  basis.  The 


iug  true,  and  it  don't  signify."  One  might  al- 
most fancy  tbat  Mr.  Thackeray  had  reduced  bis 
own  theory  of  life  to  tbat  average  which  be 
strikes  from  the  practice  of  all  around  him.  We 
are  brought  into  a  mess  and  left  there,  woman's 
love  and  purity  being  the  ouly  light  upon  our 
path.  Mr.  Dickens  touches  a  higher  key;  bis 
villains,  Heep  aud  Littimer,  stand  out  as  villains; 
bis  women — and  we  may  take  My  Aunt  aad 
Agues  as  equally  faithful  pictures, — hold  an  emi- 
nence which  women  may  and  do  reach  in  this 
world,  and  which  mere  purity  and  love  do  not 
suffice  to  attain. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  bard  on  Mr. 
Thackeray's  selection  of  his  scene.  As  forms  of 
sensual  existence,  varied  only  by  circumstance 
and  taste,  his  characters  are  as  true  as  the  vel- 
vet of  Mr.  Hunt's  Mariana,  so  lately  a  topic  of 
discussion,  or  the  topers  of  Teniers — only  do  not 
let  the  picture  be  taken  as  expressing  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter;  there  is  a  large  suppression. 
We  must  grant,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  that 
Mr.  Dickens  frequently  sins  in  excess.  He  con- 
templates human  nature  in  its  strength,  and  on 


in  Mr.  Dickens's.  You  have  not  such  a  series 
of  peculiarities  to  separate  before  you  can  regard 
tbe  nature  by  itself.    Fokers,  Peodenuises,  He- 


consequence  is,  that  tbe  former  verges  on  the 
seutimental,  the  latter  on  the  cynical,  one  being 
tbe  reaction  of  the  other;  only  while  tbe  first  is 


lens,  and  Lauras  abound  everywhere.   You  can't  no  uumauly  weapou  in  Mr.  Dickens's  hand,  tbe 


go  out  without  meeting  them,  nor  do  they,  the 
first  especially,  deny  the  portraiture;  if  there  is 
any  desire  to  deny  it,  that  arises,  not  from  Mr. 
Thakeray's  allowing  them  too  little  goodness, 
but  from  bis  not  allowing  them  enough  wits. 
The  ladies,  however,  ought  to  be  propitiated  by 
something  of  additional  beauty  aud  force  as- 
signed to  them  in  Pendcnni*.  Compare  the  tone 
of  tbe  two  books,  and  one  will  be  found,  as  a 
whole,  light-hearted  and  hopeful,  tbo  other  dolo- 
rous aud  depressing.  Both  books  are  comic  in 
much  of  their  expression,  for  both  writers  are 
humourists,  but  the  humour  of  one  is  more  gloomy 
than  that  of  the  other,  as  if  from  a  shadow  fallen 
upon  a  life.  While  in  David  Copperfield  the 
tragedy  is  consummated  iu  a  siugle  chapter,  in 
Ptndennis  it  is  spread  over  the  whole  surfaco  of 
the  story.  In  the  former  case  a  man  is  slab ;  in 
the  latter  case  human  aspirations  and  compla- 
cencies are  demolished.  Rising  from  the  peru- 
sal of  Mr.  Dickens's  work,  you  forget  tbat  there 
is  evil  in  the  world,  and  remember  only  the  good. 
Tbe  distinction  drawn  between  the  bad  and  good 
is  a  broad  one.  Rising  from  Mr.  Thackeray's, 
you  are  doubtful  of  yourself  and  of  humanity  at 
large,  for  nobody  is  very  bad  or  very  good,  and 
everybody  seems  pretty  well  contented.  The  mo- 
rale might  almost  bo  summed  up  into  the  Ameri- 


last  is  a  sufficiently  temperate  one  in  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Thackeray.  As  to  actual  influence,  we 
should,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  assign  tbe  higher 
place  to  Mr.  Dickens,  partly  because  tbo  ex- 
pressed morality  comes  forth  as  something  defi- 
nite, the  fruit  of  personal  experience,  yet  con- 
veyed through  a  personage  of  the  tale,  partly  be- 
cause tho  highest  lessous  inculcated,  such  as 
those  of  faith  in  Mr.  Peggotty  and  resignation 
in  Ham,  are  some  of  tbe  highest  that  can  be  in- 
culcated, and  partly,  also,  because  the  world 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  experiments  on  is  a  world 
of  salamanders,  fireproof,  inclined  to  disbelieve 
that  the  lesson  they  can  criticise  may  possibly 
increase  their  condemnation.  Each  rejoices  to 
be  what  be  is.  Foker  and  Major  Pendennis  re- 
joice in  their  portraits,  save  that  the  latter  don't 
think  be  is  so  "  doosedly"  made  up,  after  all 
You  may  as  well  write  at  tbem  as  preach  at 
them;  aud  did  not  tbe  Major  go  to  church? 
Perfect  as  Pendennu  is,  then,  in  execution,  we 
su  e  bouud,  when  weighing  it  with  Copptrfield,  to 
acijudgo  tbe  chief  merit  where  the  most  univer- 
sal interest  is  conciliated  aud  tbe  most  exalted 
teaching  hidden  beneath  the  tale.  The  epic  is 
greater  than  the  satire. 
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Monody — The  Little  Saint.— Hungary. 
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MONODY. 

BT  MRS.  E.  JKSSUP  EAMES. 
I. 

A  dirge  of  sorrow— a  dirge  of  gloom— 
A  wail  of  woe  o'er  an  early  toinb— 
A  funeral  requiem— and  for  whom  ? 

Ah,  j  eg !  for  whom  T 

II. 

Not  for  the  father  with  furrow'd  brow — 
With  faltering  step  and  head  of  snow— 
The  honor'd  sire  at  length  laid  tow. 

No,  not  for  him! 

III. 

Nor  yet  for  the  mother,  who  long  ha*  been 
A  Buffering  saint  on  this  earthly  scene,— 
But  with  holy  courage  and  faith  serene, 

Not  yet,  for  her ! 

IV. 

Not  for  the  gentle  sisters  twain. 

So  strongly  linked  in  affection's  chain, 

Is  this  passionate  weeping— Ob,  how  vain ! 

No !  not  for  them ! 

V. 

A  dirge  of  sorrow— a  dirge  of  gloom ; 

Softly,  O  mother  earth,  make  room 

For  one,  who  baa  passed  in  her  youth  and  bloom! 

Ah,  yes!  for  her! 

VI. 

For  for,  the  youngest  and  fairest  one — 
Whose  day  upon  earth  is  already  done, — 
Whose  bright  brief  race  is  forever  run — 

Ah,  yea!  for  for.' 


THE  LITTLE  SAINT. 

At  the  still,  matin  hour, 
I  see  her  bend  in  prayer— 
As  bends  a  virgin-flower. 
Kissed  by  the  summer  air; 
There's  meekness  in  ber  eyes, 
But  on  her  lips— a  smile  : 
How  hard  the  little  angel  tries, 
To  be  serious  all  tbo  while. 

I  tell  her,  'tis  not  right 

To  be  half  grave,  half  gay— 

Imploring  in  God's  sight, 

A  blessing  on  the  day. 

8he  hears,  and  looks  devout, 

Although  it  gives  her  pain  ; 

Still,  when  the  ritual's  almost  out, 

She's  ?urc  to  smile  again. 

She  shocks  her  maiden  aunt, 
Who  think*  it  a  disgrace, 
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That  do  ber  best  she  can't 
Give  her  a  solemn  face ; 
She'll  scold  and  rate  and  fume, 
And  lecture  hour  by  hour, 
Until  she  makes  the  very  room 
Look  passionate  and  sour- 
But  still,  it  will  not  do  : 
Soon  as  the  sermon's  done, 
The  (airy  blooms  anew, 
Like  a  violet  in  the  sun. 
/  cannot  damp  her  mirth — 
/  cannot  check  her  play  : 
Little  of  bliss  there  is  on  earth— 
Ah,  let  it  have  full  sway. 

I  asked  her  yesternight. 
Why,  when  prayer  was  made, 
Her  brow  of  happy  light 
Could  never  change  to  i 


Father !"  she  said,  u  you 
Better  to  see  me  glad. 
And  so  I  thought  the  Christ  above 
Would  grieve  to  see  me  sad." 

P.  H.  H. 


HUNGARY.* 

Proud  of  the  freo  institutions  under  which,  in 
less  than  the  ordinary  life  time  of  an  individual, 
they  have  attained  a  place  in  the  first  ranks  of 
nations, — an  extent  of  territory  transcending  that 
of  Aucient  Rome,— a  degree  of  social  comfort 
and  general  well-being  unapproached  in  the 
world's  History, — a  development  of  resources 
and  a  boldness  and  magnitude  of  application  to 
the  service  of  man  of  the  achievements  of  mod- 
ern art  and  sciences  not  elsewhere  to  be  wit- 
nessed ; — and  thoroughly  imbued  with  faith  in 
man's  capacity  aud  right  to  determine  the  rules 
by  which  he  shall  guide  his  intercourse  and  con- 
duct io  society  and  the  State,  the  people  of  this 
Republic  could  but  regard  with  profound  sympa- 
thy the  uprising  of  the  masses  in  Europe  which 
characterized  the  year  1848.  In  those  movements 
were  beheld  the  relle*  of  our  own  system  and 
a  recognition  of  ita  fitness  to  a  people's  true  po- 
sition in  the  civilized  state.  With  none  of  those 
popular  demonstrations,  however,  did  our  people 

M.  Paget's  Hosgary  ard  Trakstlvawia.  With  Re- 
marks on  their  Condition,  Social,  Political  and  Eco- 
nomical.* 

2.  Thjs  War  in  Hukoart.  By  Max  Schlesingen,  2 
vols.    London,  1850. 

3.  The  Hungarian  Campaign,  narrated  by  an  eye  wit- 
ness.   Edited  by  J.  W.  W.  Tyndale-    London.  1850. 

4.  North  America*  Review  for  January  1850  and  '51. 
See  Articles  on  Hungary  and  the  War  of  Races. 

•  A  very  full, — and  in  the  main  correct  abstract  of  the 
English  edition  of  Pagct's  Hungary,  may  be  found  in 
the  Messenger  for  January  and  February  1846. 
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■o  universally  and  cordially  sympathise,  as  with 
that  of  Hungary.  Some  vague,  indefinite  state- 
ments which  had  reached  us  from  that  iso- 
lated aection  of  Europe,  led  many  to  believe 
that  for  centuriea  there  bad  existed  among  that 
people  an  indomitable  love  of  personal,  religious 
and  political  liberty,  a  determined  protestation 
against  the  dogma  of  the  "divine  rights"  of 
kings,  and  the  germs  of  institutions,  requiring 
merely  genial  development  to  assimilate  them 
closely  with  our  own.  We,  therefore,  confident- 
ly anticipated,  in  that  quarter,  the  most  rational, 
and  more  immediately  beneficial  results. 

But  with  few — we  apprehoud — were  these 
impressions  the  consequences  of  any  searching 
investigation,  of  any  iutimate  knowledge  of  the 
past  or  present  history  of  Hungary,  and  its  true 
relation  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  On  the  one 
aide,  we  saw  arrayed  a  king,  claimiug  absolute 
supremacy  and  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  his 
royal  will  and  pleasure:— Ou  the  other,  a  people 
contending  manfully  for  representation,  prescri- 
bing rules  of  civil  conduct,  and  a  substantial 
aha  re  in  the  government.  No  further  knowledge 
was  generally  regarded  aa  essential  to  the  for- 
mation of  just  conclusions. 

The  arrival  of  each  steamship  was  anxiously 
and  impatiently  looked  for, — every  triumph  of 
an  Hungarian  army,  was  hailed  with  profound 
rejoicing,  while,  every  check  or  defeat  sent  the 
warm  blood  back,  chilled  to  the  popular  heart. 
The  news  of  Russian  intervention,  was  every 
where  among  us  received  with  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  great  results  which  for  a  time 
followed  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  wondrous  energy  and  re- 
aources  which  the  exigency  seemed  to  call  forth, 
induced  with  many  the  hope,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  terrible  disparity  of  the  hostile  parties, 
the  side  of  Liberty  would  still  prevail.  Sudden- 
ly, however,  like  a  thunder-peal  in  midwinter, 
there  came  across  the  sea,  intelligence  of  the 
surrender  of  Gorgey — the  dispersion  of  all  of 
the  Hungarian  armies — the  flight  of  Kossuth  and 
other  of  the  loaders,  and  tho  complete  triumph 
of  the  party  of  reaction  and  of  absolutism— 

"  Men  slaughter' d,  children  bondslaves  made,  sweet  la- 
dies fore'd  with  lust; 

Fires  climbing  tow'ra,  and  turning  them  to  heaps  of  fruit- 
less dust." 

After  a  time,  when  being  no  longer  agitated 
by  exciting  events,  and  tbe  "likelihoods  and 
forma  of  hope,"  the  waves  of  popular  emotion 
had  subsidod.  here  and  there  grave  essays, 
with  much  display  of  regard  for,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truths  and  requirements  of  history 
wefe  made  to  give  such  a  version  of  tbe  origin, 


progress  and  couduct  of  the  Hungariau  move- 
ment, and  of  the  fundamental  questions  involved 
iu  the  struggle  with  Austria,  as  must  entirely 
change  tbe  current  of  belief  and  sympathy  if 
accredited,  or  if  accordant  with  tbe  facts  and 
real  status. 

But  those  who  have  thus  proclaimed  and 
sought  to  establish  views  of  the  subject  so  dis- 
cordant with  the  views  of  the  masses,  have  by  no 
means  looked  at  the  question  from  the  same 
stand  point.  To  some  the  Hungarians  appeared 
as  ultra  ProUtairts  of  red  republicanism,  taint- 
ed with  the  most  vicious  socialistic  tendencies 
and  aiming  at  tbe  overthrow  of  Order,  tbe  su- 
premacy of  anarchy.  To  others,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, tbe  contest  seemed  one,  for  the  advantage 
of  tbe  aristocratic  classes  alone— the  security  of 
privileges  and  continuance  of  feudal  restrictions, 
superadded  to  which  was  a  design  to  reduce  all 
other  races  in  the  State  to  the  domination  of  the 
Magyars,  numerically  in  the  miuority. 

To  this  last  class  of  observers  belong  several 
of  high  critical  position  and  authority  in  tbe 
United  Stales,*  whose  lucubrations  it  has  seemed 
incumbent  upou  us  to  subject  to  such  tests  aa 
were  at  band,  in  order  that  after  a  studious  con- 
sideration of  tho  subject,  we  may,  with  some 
show  of  reasou,  arrive  at  the  true  state  of  tbe 
case.  With  this  view  we  have  given  tbe  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria  patient  investigation,  aud  have  gleaned 
a  wide  field  of  research:  the  results  of  which 
we  now  propose  to  submit  to  the  reader,  with 
as  much  briefness  as  may  befit  the  subject,  aud  a 
proper  regard  to  distinctness  and  sufficient  illus- 
tration. 

From  the  establishment  of  tbe  Hungarian 
State,  in  theOtb  century,  by  the  election  of  Arpad 
to  the  headship  of  the  Magyars,  that  people  re- 
served a  larger  share  of  liberty  of  action  and 
conscience,  and  of  popular  rights  than  was  done 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  at  that  day,  or  for  ages 
subsequently.  Essentially  a  martial  race,  yield- 
ing to  their  choseu  leaders  all  that  obedieuce  ne- 
cessary for  the  prompt  and  successful  execution 
of  their  schemes  of  conquest,  they  nevertheless 
most  sedulously  guarded  their  social  and  political 
rights,  and  restricted  the  powers  of  those  leaders. 
Aud  this,  while  at  the  same  time,  enslaving  and 
despoiling  of  both  rights  and  lauds,  those  racea 
encountered  and  vanquished  on  the  broad  and 
fertile  plains  of  Pannonia. 

Between  that  period  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  13th  century,  a  gradual  aggrandizement  of 
(he  several  branches  of  the  uobility  was  effected — 
Transylvania,  Slavouia,  Croatia,  Servia,  Dalma- 

*  We  refer  especially  to  the  articles  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  on  ibis  subject. 
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tia.  Moldavia,  Bosnia,  Gallicia  and  Bessarabia* 
all  inhabited  by  races  of  the  great  Slavic  family, 
were  successively  annexed  to  the  Hungarian  do- 
minions. 

About  1322,  in  the  reign  of  Andreas  II,  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  wrung  from  that  monarch 
the  44  Golden  Bull,"  a  charter  of  much  the  same 
import  and  importance  as  the  44  Magna  Charter" 
which  some  eight  years  previously  had  been 
granted  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  Eng- 
lish Barons.  This  charter,  the  fundamental  con- 
stitution of  Hungary,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  that 
people,  secured,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  to  certain  classes  in  the 
8tate  to  the  prejudice  and  oppression  of  others 
and  of  the  subjected  races.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  middle  class  was  politically  recog- 
nized ;  the  representative  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  first  restricted  to  the  noble  classes  exclu- 
sively, was  opened  to  delegates  from  the  free 
towns  and  royal  cities  ;f  municipal  institutions 
founded  on  a  broad  basis  of  representation  wrre 
created,  and  other  material  enlargements  of  the 
rights  of  the  inferior  classes  and  races  were  grad- 
ually accomplished.  % 

Thus,  much  the  same  as  in  England,  was  the 
the  Constitution  of  Hungary  gradually  formed 
and  developed — starting  with  a  charter  forced 
from  a  reluctant  monarch  by  the  noble  classes,  it 
was  enlarged  by  degrees  to  suit  the  requirements, 
newly  developod  interests  and  ideas  and  the  pro- 
gress of  social  and  political  civilization  of  the 
nation,  while  certain  restrictions  on  the  one  side 
and  privileges  on  the  other  became  in  time  obso- 
lete and  inoperative. 

It  is  in  no  wise  necessary  to  our  purpose  to 
trace  minutely  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  con- 
stitution, or  to  sketch  in  detail  the  events  of  nine 
centuries  of  Hungarian  history.  An  event  here 
and  there,  however,  we  must  note  in  passing,  as 
land  marks  by  which  to  guide  us  in  the  progress 
to  our  conclusions. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  first 
connexion  of  the  House  of  Austria  with  the 


*The  five  lost  principalities  were  detached  during  the 
reign  of  Sigismund. 

t  Deputies  from  town*  and  boroughs  were  not  admitted 
into  the  English  Parliament  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Bui  at  first  these  deputies  possessed  few  privileges  and 
little  authority  ;  being  merely  called  upon  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  King  and  to  approve  of  the  measures 
and  resolutions  of  the  monarch  and  the  assembly  of  the 
Peers.  In  the  course  of  time  the  powers  of  this  class  of 
the  Legislature  were  extended  and  the  present  House  of 
Commons  grew  up. 

X  The  writer  of  the  abstract  of  Paget's  Hungary  re- 
ferred to  in  note,  p.  1  of  this  article,  who  is  generally  so 
correct,  was  not  authorized  by  the  text  of  Paget  in  Bta- 
ting  that  no  amalgamation  took  place  in  Hungary  be- 
tween the  conquering  Magyars  and  the 


throne  of  Hungary  occurred  by  the  election  of 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  then  reigning  empe- 
ror, Charles  V.  From  that  ill-starred  day  this 
family  has  furnished  kings  to  Hungary,  who, 
while  ever  ready  in  times  of  immediate  need  with 
ample  acknowledgments  of  the  obligations  and 
restrictions  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  with 
new  concessions  and  solemn  oaths  to  pay  each 
and  all  due  observance,  have  nevertheless  inces- 
santly, either  by  bold  encroachments  or  subtle 
machiuations  and  intrigues,  sought  to  subvert 
the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  and  usurp  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

In  1637  Leopold  I.  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
semblance  of  legislative  sanction,  by  which  the 
throne  of  Hungary  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  without  further  legislative 
formalities.    But  this  usurpation  was  earnestly 
resisted  with  various  fortune  ;  and  at  one  time  a 
treaty  was  proposed  by  the  king,  restoring  all 
previous  constitutional  privileges ;  granting  reli- 
gious freedom  and  stipulating  that  a  general 
Diet  should  be  couvened  to  determine  and  restore 
the  laws,  with  guarantees  for  many  other  meas- 
ures of  social  and  political  reform.    But  circum- 
stances not  connected  with  the  main  aud  national 
poiuts  at  issue,  prevented  the  couelusion  of  the 
treaty.*    Leopold  died,  and  the  struggle  was  as 
indomitably  maintained  through  the  reign  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Joseph  I,  who  was  constrain- 
ed to  swear  ou  his  coronation,  that  the  people 
of  Hungary  44 should  preserve,  under  the  hered- 
itary monarchy,  all  the  privileges,  immunities, 
rights,  customs  and  liberties  which  they  had  en- 
joyed under  the  eleciive  monarchy,"  through  the 
successive  reigns  of  Charles  III.  and  Maria  The- 
resa, and  until  the  death  of  Joseph  II.,  tbe  ablest 
of  his  dynasty,  who  bad  so  strenuously,  though 
vainly,  labored  to  mould  tbe  various  heterogene- 
ous races  and  nationalities,  owning  his  sway 
into  one  central,  homogeneous,  germanized  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  any  and  all  incongruities, 
dissimilar  institutions,  languages,  customs  and 
different  stages  of  social  and  political  progress. 
Leopold  II.,  brother  of  Joseph,  having  ascended 
the  throne,  yielded  to  the  popular  demands  and 
was  crowned  in  accordance  with  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  in  1790,  in  explicit  phrase  conced- 
ed: "That  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent 
natiou  in  her  entire  system  of  legislation  and 
government,  and  not  subject  to  any  other  State 
or  any  other  people,  but  that  she  shall  always 
have  her  own  separate  existence  and  ber  own 
constitutiou,  and  shall  consequently  be  governed 
by  kings  crowned  according  to  her  national 


*  Tbe  consummation  of  ibis  treaty  waa  prevented  by  a 
a  denial  of  certain  just  claims  of  the  leaden  of  tbe  re- 
volt. 
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laws,  rights  and  customs."*  Tbie  declaration, 
since  confirmed  by  all  bis  successors,  on  the  oc- 
caaion  of  their  coronation,  eatabliabee  beyond 
controversy  Hungary's  claim  to  separate  nation- 
ality and  independence  of  all  interference  by  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna. 

That  Hungary  "was  not  an  independent  coun- 
try, the  greatest  courtier,"  says  Paget.  "  would 
not  dare  insinuate."  (Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, vol.  i,  p.  ]  10.) 

"  There  can  be  no  clearer  fact,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "in  the  history  of 
Modern  Europe  than  tbe  constitutional  indepen- 
dence of  Hungary."  •  •  •  •  "Five  times 
in  the  course  of  a  single  century  (16%,  171 1 )  did 
tbe  Hungarian  people  rise  in  defence  of  tbeir 
constitution,  and  what  is  still  dearer  to  them, 
their  liberty.  •  •  •  •  On  tbe  approach  of 
foreign  invasion  they  were  as  devoted  to  Kaisar 
as  the  cavaliers  to  Charles  Stuart.  In  as- 
sertiug  their  rights  they  were  as  keen,  vigilant 
and  unflinching  as  Pym,  Hampden  and  Somers." 
(Vol.  xc,  p.  233  ) 

Hungary  is  in  no  wise  to  be  regarded  as  an 
Austrian  province,  a  dependency  of  the  imperial 
crown.  All  who  so  view  her  are  strangely  mis- 
informed, and 

u  Take  from  thenco  all  error." 

The  connexion  between  tbe  two  realms  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  was,  and  is  much  the  same  as 
that  which  existed  between  the  electorate  of 
Hanover  and  Great  Kritaiu  from  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  to  the  English  throne,  until 
the  death  of  William  IV.-that  of  a  common 
king.f 

Notwithstanding  these  historical  facts  and 
ese  explicit  acknowledgments  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  tho  constitution  so  often  confirmed  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  in  the  face  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation,  by  royal  coronation-oaths,  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  aud  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
have  ever  seemed  to  regard  them  as  merely 
made  to  be  "  undone  and  brought  to  nothing," 

Hungary— including  Croatia,  Slaronia  and  the  Li- 
tora— is  free  and  independent,  preserving  it*  regime,  con- 
stitution, tribunals  and  its  customs,  and  may  not  be  gov- 
erned at  an  Austrian  province.  Tho  legislative  power 
eaa  only  be  exercised  by  Diets  convoked  in  accordance 
with  law,  by  a  crowned  king.  The  powers  of  the  tribu- 
nals are  6xed.  The  king  alone  can  cxerci-o  executive 
powers, fcw/  in  strict  conformity  a/one  with  the  fundamental 
fair*,  his  acts  ore  null  if  twt  in  conformity  with  the  contti- 
tution.  He  was  obliged  to  convene  the  Diet  every  three 
years,"  ate,  Ac.  See  Marshal  Marmont's  "  Notes  Sur 
Hongrie."  Paris. 

t  After  the  greater  portion  of  this  article  had  been  writ- 
ten, we  met  with  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  May.  1819, 
in  which  we  find  this,  the  true  pos*iii<>n  of  Huncarv  to- 
wards  Austria  fully  declared.  Vet  the  partiality  of  that 
Journal  for  Austria  is  well  known. 


and  of  too  slight  regard  and  trivial  na 
stay  tbeir  measures  of  centralization  and 
lutism.  For  centuries,  therefore,  the  struggle 
has  never  ceased  : — on  tbe  one  side,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  seen  arrayed,  battling  firmly  for  tbeir 
old  constitutional  institutions  and  rights,  seeking 
to  preserve  them  intact — for  which  their  most 
zealous,  watchful  efforts  were  requisite — when 
uot  able  to  secure  new  concessions  and  give  wi- 
der scope  to  the  constitutional  spirit  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  band — but  most  often  in  ambush- 
absolutism  has  kept  the  field,  and  by  nimble 
strategy  or  bold  assault  has,  with  equal  pertina- 
city and  greater  cunning,  pursued  its  encroach- 
ments aud  interferences. 

During  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  tbe  Diet  was 
regularly  convened  by  Francis  II..  but  no  sooner 
was  the  Holy  Alliance  formed,  and  the  dread  Cor- 
sican  cousigued  to  his  living  tomb,  than sucb  con- 
vocations were  dispensed  with,  and  Hungary 
was  made  depeudent  directly  upon  tbe  central 
council  of  State  until  1825.  when  Hungarian  re- 
sistance again  compelled  the  assemblage  of  that 
body,  and  another  confirmation  of  tbe  organic 
laws  of  the  State. 

It  maybe  said, however, that  until  1827  many 
of  the  roost  strenuous  and  determined  opponents 
of  the  central  power  were  of  tho  class  of  Mag- 
nates,— those  who  maintained  the  struggle  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  aud  secure  possession 
of  personal  and  class-exclusive  privileges  and 
immunities.  But  from  1827 there  rose  up  anew 
party  in  Hungary ;  animated  by  nobler  and  mors 
far-reaching  comprehensive  aims,  and  soaring 
above  special,  personal  or  class  considerations — 
ardent  advocates  of  wholesome  reform  in  old  in- 
stitutions ;  an  extension  of  privileges  to  classes 
not  regarded  in  tho  old  constitution — freedom  of 
commerce,  improvement  of  its  channels  and  of 
internal  communication;  increased  freedom  and 
the  education  of  the  Peasants;  tho  freedom  of 
tbe  press  and  tbe  abrogation  of  laws  restricting 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  landed  property. 

The  party  advocating  these  salutary  measures 
and  known  as  the  "  Hungarian  party,"  formed  a 
majority  of  the  privileged  classes  known  to  the 
constitutiou.  Tbe  largest  portion  of  tbe  aris- 
tocracy of  the  uation  having  become  liberal,  and 
earnestly  desirous  of  froeingthe  people  from  the 
effete  institutions  and  restrictive  laws  of  a  bar- 
barous age.  sought  to  give  free  development  to  the 
representative  charactor  of  their  institutions,  and 
to  erect  a  government  based  on  true  constitu- 
tional and  representative  principles  in  accordance 
with  the  imperative  demands  of  the  time  which 
tbey  had  the  iutelligcuce  to  see.*    Yet  these 

*  Sec  Marmont's  "Notes  Sur  Hongrie,"  Paget'*  Hun- 
gary." Ace.  Vol.  i,  p.  102  especially— and  also,  the  Trav- 
els of  Elliott,  another  Englishman  who  visited  Hungary 
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healthy  and  beneficent  schemes  were  mostly  |  and  signal  usefulness,  such  for  instance  as  writ- 
frustrated  by  delay  or  adroit  evasion  on  the  side  ten  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  which 
of  the  Austrian  government,  whose  officials,  in  i  be  for  the  first  time  prepared  and  spread  before 
tho  meanwhile,  were  assiduously  employed  in  the  Hungarian  people.  For  this,  however,  in 
fomenting  distentions  between  races,  and  in  1837,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  direct  viola- 
aroosing  the  idea  of  discordant  interests  between  tion  of  settled  laws,  and  remained  immured  until 
the  higher  classes  and  the  peasants.  The  evi-  •  1840,  when  he  was  released  with  other  prisoners 
dencea  of  this  are  neither  few  nor  inconclusive.*  ot  State  by  an  act  of  general  amnesty. 


As  early  as  1835  Baron  Wesselenyi  Miklos,  a 
magnate  of  high  talents,  impassioned  eloquence, 
groat  popularity  and  indomitable  energy,  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Diet  of  Transylva- 


The  patriot  party  clung — wo  must  here  state — 
with  unflinching  pertinacity  in  all  controversies 
with  the  central  authorities,  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  old  constitution  with  all  its  class-immunities 


nia,  by  liberalism  and  unbending  opposition  tot  and  restrictions;  for  therein  was  involved  the 
Austrian  aggression,  and  had  gained  a  decided  ]  whole  question  of  Hungarian  independence  and 


triumph  in  that  very  body,  one  half  of  which 
*vas  composed  of  bureaucratic  nominations.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet. 
The  indomitable  and  patriotic  noble  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Hungary,  of  which  he  was  likewise  a 
maguate,  and  where  at  one  of  the  county  meet- 
ings, he  urged  with  all  his  powers,  and  to  the 
conviction  of  his  auditors,  the  policy  and  justice 
of  extending  equal  rights  to  peasants  and  all 
classes  within  the  broad  domains  of  Hungary. 
In  the  name  of  more  than  8.000.000  of  oppress- 
ed countrymen  he  solicited  and  demanded  this — 
and  asserted  as  a  matter  thoroughly  apparent, 
that  Austrian  authorities  were  industriously  fo- 
mcutiog  and  spreading  dissensions,  ill-feeling 
and  jealousies  between  classes  and  races,  f 

For  this  address  be  was  arrested  and  consign- 
ed to  a  dungeon,  from  which  be  emerged  several 
years  thereafter  blind  and  a  cripple  for  life.  As 
may  have  been  anticipated  from  the  Hungarian 
character,  such  a  bigh-hauded  and  illegal  mea- 
sure met  with  the  most  earnest  reinoustrance 
from  all  quarters  in  Hungary.  In  the  Diet  it 
was  discussed  with  irrepressible  warmth  and 
dauntlessness— the  most  liberal  sentiments  were 
uttered  amid  smiles  and  loud  cheers  of  applause, 
while  but  a  faint,  feeble  attempt,  falling  upon 
listless  ears,  was  made  to  stem  the  current  of 
popular  condemnation  and  displeasure.  Among 
the  speakers  on  that  occasion  was  Kossuth, t 
then  a  youug  roan,  but  of  great  promise,  and  al- 
ready identified  with  acta  of  intelligent  liberalism 

soon  after  the  introduction  of  steam  on  the  Danube,  and 
who  states  as  a  "  remarkable  feature  in  tbe  country,  aud 
as  one  which  indicates  a  generous  tone  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocracy,  that  under  tbo  conviction  of  their 
enjoying  a  power  loo  unlimited  for  die  present  enlighten- 
ed state  of  Europe,  they  are  themselves  desirous  and 
have  lately  proposed  to  their  Sovereign  that  n  modifica- 
tion of  their  prerogatives  should  take  place  through  the 
intervention  of  Laws." 
•  8ee  Paget'*  Hungary, 
t  See  Paget's  Hungary.  Vol.  i,  pp.  29-90 
fSce  Paget's  Hungary,  vol.  t,  p.  31,  for  the  fact  of 
Kossuth's  presence  in  the  Diet  of  1836,  and  his  speech  on 
that  occasion.  He  was  a  deputy,  not  a  mere  scribe  or 
secretary  in  that  Diet  as  some  have  stated. 


separate  national  existence — it  was  the  safe- 
guard of  tbe  nation  agaiust  Austrian  encroach- 
ment and  ambition — hut  at  the  same  time  they 
sought  by  well-digested  measures  to  give  ample 
development  in  tbe  spirit  of  their  old  represen- 
tative institutions  to  every  thing  calculated  to 
advance  the  social  and  political  status  of  the 
people. 

Along  side  with  the  party  of  political  reform 
and  development,  worked  with  equal  ardor  and 
intelligence,  one  organized  and  led  by  Count 
Szecheuyi,  a  magistrate.  Their  aim  and  pur- 
poso  was  the  development  of  the  physical  re- 
sources— vast  and  multifarious  in  extent  aud 
kind — of  tbe  country,  which  until  then  had  been 
wholly  neglected,  when  not  directly  or  indirectly 
obstructed  and  impaired  by  measures  of  Aus- 
trian policy.  The  introduction  of  steam  on  the 
Danube — the  buildiug  of  various  bridges — tho 
construction  and  repairs  of  high  ways  and  other 
works  of  iuternal  communication,  were  gorne  of 
the  most  notable  results  of  this  movement,  as 
well  as  the  dissemination  of  much  iuformntion 
relative  to  outside  progress,  and  the  institutions 
and  domestic  policy  of  tbe  freest  European  na- 
tions, especially  of  England. 

By  1847  tbe  party  of  progress  had  become  an 
irresistible  host.  Hungarians  of  all  classes  occu- 
pied themselves  in  thought,  word  and  act,  witb 
the  political  state  of  the  nation  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  subjects  and  concerns.*  In  June  of 
that  year,  eight  mouths  before  the  French  revo- 
lution, tbe  great  work  commenced  in  stern  ear- 
nest and  determination.    A  programme  of  tho 

»  This  is  admitted  by  even  the  writers  on  tbe  Austrian 
»ide.  SccTyndale's  "  Hungarian  Campaign,"  London, 
1800,  Page  2,  whose  proclivities  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  tlmi  in  detailing  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  basely 
assassinate  (ictieral  Bern,  be  regards  the  escape  of  the 
brave  and  able  Pole  as  due  to  the  evil  genius  of  the  Sie- 
benburg,  (see  p.  58,)  and  wbocan  "have  nothing  to  say" 
with  regard  to  the  *' complicated  question  of  the  rights 
and  wrongs"  involved  in  the  disputes  between  Croatia 
aud  Hungary,  bis  part  beiug  merely  "to  use  the  sword  of 
the  Emperor"  aud  not  that  equally  dangerous  weapon 
the  pen,  p.  11. 
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party  was  announced  iu  which  wer«  cknr!y  [centralization  with  Austria. 

enunciated  the  principal  queetious,  "the  prompt  as  was  hoped,  l»y  the  3rd  article  of  the  lawa  of 
solution"  of  which  were  believed  ueceesary  fnr,  this  Diet  which,  iu  its  several  sections,  provided 
the  good  and  well  being  of  Hungary.  It  was  for  a  national  and  independent  government  tor 
therein  declared  as  a  "principal  duly  to  lighten  Hungary,  with  a  separate  ministry,  emanating 
the  burdens  of  the  people  who  have  hitherto  from  and  responsible  to  the  National  Assembly 
been  alone  subject  to  taxation" — and  uot  merely  !  for  the  conduct  of  national  and  domestic  affairs, 
this,  but  "the  equal  distribution  of  the  public  Ou  the  llth  of  April,  1648,  these  acts,  ooe  and 
burdens  was  proclaimed,  as  well  as  the  pariici- !  all.  received  the  solemn  sanction  and  confirm  a- 
paiioo  of  the  non-nobles,  of  the  inhabitants  of  tion  of  the  king,  Ferdinand  V. 
the  royal  cities  and  of  the  free  districts,  in  the  Following  upon  these  measures,  the  union  be- 
legislaiive  and  municipal  rights,"  and  "equal  tween  Transylvania  and  Hungary— sundered 
rights  before  the  law."  Popular  education  was  since  the  battle  of  Mohacs—  was  restored  in  May, 
made  an  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  pro-  1848,  by  the  unanimous  act  of  the  Diet  of  Tran- 
nouueed  ••  that  powerful  engine  of  national  de- j  sylvania  with  all  requisite  formalities  and  solem- 
velopment"  to  which  tbey  should  labor  to  give  nities,  and  with  the  explicitly  declared  sanction 
"such  a  directioo  as  shall  form  able  and  patri-aud  wishes  of  the  emperor:  an  event  bailed  at 
otic  citizens;  that  the  people  may,  by  this  the  time  with  uuiveraal  satisfaction  and  gratiA- 
means  likewise,  attain  personal  independencies."  cation  by  all  classes  and  the  several  races  of  that 
The  intelligence  and  comprehensive  scope  of  principality. 

views,  correct  sense  of  the  real  iuteresta  and  The  thorough  consummation  of  the  measures 
rights  of  the  people  and  true  estimate  of  the  of  the  patriots  and  the  advent  of  a  happy  day 
sources  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  for  Hungary  seemed  now  inevitable.  An  era  of 
ardent  patriotism  which  animated  the  leaders  of  development  and  progress  had  been  installed 
t ti is  movement,  must  be  apparent  even  to  the  which,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  must 
most  cursory  reader  of  their  programme.  place  the  nation  among  the  first-rate  powers  of 

Foremost  and  most  influential  among  them,  Europe.  Her  statesmen,  fully  equal  to  the  exi- 
"  their  mighty  paramount"  appeared  Kossuth,  gency,  occupied  themselves  with  rare  intelligence 
•'the  most  fearless  and  untiring  advocate  of  all  and  euergy  in  adjusting,  adapting  aud  improving 
that  tends  to  the  amelioration  and  advancement  the  several  parts  of  the  machiue  of  State  so 
of  his  country,  the  boldest  aud  most  unsparing  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the  prompt  performance 
denouncer  of  the  errors  and  abuses  in  the  con-  of  the  new  and  increased  labors, 
stitution  and  government,'"-  who,  since  his  re-  \  We  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  subject  upon 
lease  from  prison  in  1840,  bad  become  the  dar-  which  most  stress  aud  reliance  have  been  placed 
ling  of  all  classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  hy  all  classes  of  those  who  view  the  Hungarian 
secured  general  confidence,  the  meed  of  intelli-  j  movemeut  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
geut  patriotism,  singleucss  of  purpose  aud  the  it  appears  to  us,  to  wit:  the  questiou  of  races. 


of  distinct  aud  antagonistic  nationalities  ;  or  al- 
leged Croatian  and  Slavonic  movement  of  re- 


highest  order  of  iutellect. 

Ju  the  winter  of  1847-8  the  Diet  met,  and  the 

words  of  the  programme,  to  which  we  have  just  siatance  to  what  has  been  characterized  in 

alluded,  assumed  the  shape  and  obligation  of  j  tain  quarters,  as  Magyaric  domination. 

Laws:  civil  and  political  equality  without  dis-  The  Slavonic  family  of  nations,  occupying 

tinctioo  of  languages  or  religion — the  complete  the  largest  portion  of  the  east  of  Europe,  and 

abolition  of  privileges,  aud  au  equal  or  propor-  embracing  the  various  elements  of  the  Russian 


tional  participation  in  the  public  taxes  were  ex- 
plicitly enacted,  as  well  as  a  suffrage  law,  re- 
quiriug  but  about  $135  in  value  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  as  a  qualification  in  an  elec- 
tor, or  a  much  smaller  amount  for  those  dwel- 
ling in  towns— and  free  suffrage  for  those  pos- 
sessing a  college  diploma,  and  masters  having 


empire,  is  the  largest  one  iu  Europe ;  but  the 
different  branches  thereof  have  their  peculiar  dia- 
lects— the  Croats,  for  instance,  speak  a  dialect 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Serbs,  Wallachs, 
Slovacks,  Bosuiaus,  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians, 
and  other  Slavonians— and  these  again,  vary 
severally,  with  each  nther — as  is  the  case  with 
apprentices.   The  next  step  in  the  march  of  I  the  several  races  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 


progress  was  the  thorough  and  effectual  assur 
ance  of  the  independence  of  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment, the  final  check  to  all  tendency  towards 

"We  quote  from  Kohl,  the  admirable  and  indomitable 
German  traveller,  whose  travels  in  Austria  appeorcd  an 
early  as  1842,  and  who,  be  it  remembered,  seems  to  lean 
to  tbe  side  of  Austrian 


man  branches  of  tho  great  Teutonic  family. 

But  from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  it  has 
been  a  favorite  measure  of  Russian  policy  to  in- 
corporate this  wide-spread  family  into  one  na- 
tion, of  which  the  Czar,  would  naturally,  or 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  be  the  head ;  a 
policy  which  if  not  openly  and  boldly  advanced 
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at  all  points  to  wards  consummation,  may  be  traced 
mining  its  way  onward  with  equal  sagacity,  ad- 
roitnese  and  determination.  Now,  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  generally  termed  the  Austrian 
Empire,  are  more  than  sixteen  millions  of  these 
Slavonians.  These  were  not  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  already  Colossal  Empire  of  the  North 
by  force,  on  scant  pretence,  as  was  Poland,  and 
we  may  say  Moldavia  and  YVallachia  ;•  but  a 
slower,  more  insidious  policy  might,  in  the  course 
of  time,  result  as  effectually  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  darling  project  of  aggrandizement. 
Accordingly,  about  1828,  we  find  springing  up 
in  all  quarters  among  Slavonians  the  question 
of  Panstavism ;  not  confined  to  the  geographical 
limits  of  Hungary,  and  antagonistic  merely  to 
any  spirit  of  Magyaric  supremacy, but  most  ram- 
pant and  active  in  Bohemia.  First  its  agitators 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  literary  and  in- 
tellectual union  between  the  scattered  braucbes 
of  the  family.  Next,  a  political  phase  was  as- 
sumed, aiming  at  the  fusion  of  the  separate  na- 
tionalities into  one  great,  centralized  Slavonian 
empire. 

The  very  character  of  this  movement,  aud  its 
inevitable  tendency — if  successfully  developed— 
to  the  advancement  and  consummation  of  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  Russian  policy, 
would  seem  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  the  band 
aud  agency  of  that  grasping  government,  but 
occasionally,  here  and  there,  we  may  trace  its 
official-*  and  emissaries,  consuls  and  others,  too 
prominently  and  zealously  at  work,  as  the  pro- 
paganda of  Panslavism,  to  permit  us  to  halt  iu 
our  conclusions.  Were  this  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, we  are  constrained  to  regard  that  agency  as 
roaoifestin  the  active  and  prominent  share  taken 
by  the  high  dignitaries  and  other  priesthood  of 
the  Greek  church  iu  the  agitations— and  later,  iu 
the  revolts  among  the  Serbs  and  the  Wallachsof 
Transylvania,  who  saw  in  the  Czar,  the  head  of 
their  church,  its  most  potent  support,  and  the 
fountain  of  honor  aud  advancement  therein. 

Modem  history,  if  it  teaches  any  thing,  is 
pregnant  with  evidences  of  Russian  intermed 
dliug  iu  the  dissensions  aud  civil  wars  of  ito 
neighbors— wars  and  dissensions  which  it  for  the 
most  part  first  excited.  At  times,  perhaps,  it 
may  seem  to  recede,  but  only  the  better,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  its  designs,  for  "Cajsar  doth  not 
change"— and  by  a  closer  and  more  thorough 
reconnoisance  of  the  ground,  the  more  effectually 
to  advance  when  the  critical  timo  may  arrive  for 
successful  encroachmeut. 

•  WtiUachin  and  Moldavia  are  virtually  province*  of 
the  Russian  empire,  although  nominally  under  the  joint 
protectorate  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  from  which  la? I  power ! 
they  were  separated  some  years  since  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  former.  i 


Howeversincere.  therefore,  Szaffarik.  Palacky, 
Kollan  and  others  of  the  leaders  iu  the  virginal, 
chimerical  literary  movement  may  have  been,  we 
must  repeat,  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt  that 
Russian  policy  and  machinations  first  gave  ori- 
gin aud  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  most  zeal- 
ously fomented  the  questions  involved  in  "  Pan- 
slavism."* 

At  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  denied  with 
truth  and  candor,  that  the  Slavonians  in  Hungary 
having  been  conquered  subject  races,  in  times 
when  the  rights  of  such  were  little  understood 
and  less  regarded,  had  been  unjustly  restricted 
in  privileges,  like  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  England, 
by  their  Norman  conquerors— aud  were  subject- 
ed to  serious  grievances  for  a  time,  under  Magyar 
domination.  But  long  before  the  days  of  *•  Pan- 
slavism,"  there  was  no  right  of  auy  kind,  no  im- 
munity or  restriction  which  was  not  equally 
shared  by  those  of  the  same  class  or  caste  in 
Hungary,  whether  Magyar  or  Slavonian.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  is  clear  and  conclusive. 

"  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,"  says  Paget,  "  have 
the  same  laws  and  constitution  as  the  rest  of 
Hungary,  except  iu  one  or  two  particulars,  in 
which  they  enjoy  special  privileges-"f  Hungary 
and  Transylvania.    (Vol.  2,  p.  296.) 

The  electoral  class — the  nobles — were  by  no 
means  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  all  Mag- 
yars, but  were  distributed  among  the  several 
races  iu  a  very  fair  proportion  to  the  number  of 
each  race  entering  into  the  population  of  the  na- 
tion.  In  one  county  for  instance,  mentioned  by 

"  "  Nor  is  Russian  policy,"  says  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Edinburg  Review,  "  the  work  of  a  single  man,  or  a  single 
generation.  Four  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Romanoff 
have  followed  consistently  in  the  same  track.  Yet  it  is 
not  the  policy  of  Catherine,  of  Paul,  of  Alexander,  or  of 
Nicholas,  but  of  Russia.  It  bides  its  time,  and  the  par- 
pose  of  the  fathers  is  accomplished  by  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  of  the  children.  It  employs  with  equal  readi- 
ness fraud  or  force.  Muscovite  Pantlatum  and  the  Greek 
church  are  as  much  its  instruments  as  the  gold  of  the 
Ural  and  the  Cossack's  lance."    Vol  xc,  p.  247. 

No  where  among  Slavonians  ia  this  Russian  corps  of 
intrigue,  the  priesthood  of  the  Greek  church,  idle.  In 
Bosnia,  a  dependeucy  of  Turkey,  tbey  are  traversing  the 
country  in  all  directions  singing  the  praises  of  Russian 
rule.  See"Scltt>csdeTurquic,"parM.Cyprien  Robert, 
Tome,  ii,  p.  1 16.  And  by  recent  accounts  we  nee  them  at 
the  some  work  in  Bulgaria,  another  dependency  of  Tur- 
key, arraying  class  against  class,  and  the  people  against 
the  government  of  Constantinople. 

t  One  of  those  privileges  was  the  power  to  restrict  Pro- 
tcatanii«in  in  Croatia.  That  intolerance  prevailed  in  that 
principality,  that  it  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  Hun- 
garian constitution,  and  sent  its  magnates  and  deputies 
to  the  national  Diet,  while  its  people  were  many  degrees 
more  rude  than  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
see  "Gleig's  Germany,  Bohemia."  Ate.  Vol.  iu,'p.  160. 
The  writer,  edited  by  Tyndale,  who  served  with  them  and 
ndmired  their  dexterity  at  throat-cutting,  characterizes 
them  as  "  teild,  uncouth  ami  icmi-cirilizcd. 
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Da  Gernndo.  that  of  Maramos,  there  are  found 
but  483  Magyar  nobles,  while  there  are  717  Sla- 
vonians and  3,730  Wallachians  of  that  clae<>.  all 
of  whom  throughout  Hungary  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  and  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  local  and  general 
Diets  without  reference  to  race.*  There  can, 
therefore,  be  uo  greater  error  than  to  regard  such 
privileges  aud  restrictions  as  may  have  continued 
in  Hungary  as  appertinent  to  races:  they  tvcre 
those  of  a  class. 

But  nevertheless,  a  cortaio  degree  of  ill-feeling 
and  jealousy — somewhat  akin  to  that  to  be  seen 
in  Great  Britain  between  Celt  and  Saxon — exis- 
ted between  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  Hungary, 
and  the  Magyars;  due,  as  we  think,  rather  to  a 
sense  or  remembrance  of  past  humiliations  and 
wrongs  than  to  any  existing  restrictions  or  political 
inequalities-  This  lingering  feeliug,  however,  was 
artfully  and  industriously  fostered  by  Russian  em- 
issaries, and  for  Russian  ends.  But  Austria  also, 
seeing  in  this  sentiment  an  instrument,  ready  fash- 
ioned to  the  hand  for  effectually  thwarting  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Hungarians  to  secure  the  constitutional 
independence  of  the  nation,  and  the  most  potent 
ally  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  measures  of 
centralization,  characteristic  of  Austrian  policy, 
joioed  with  ardor  iu  the  work,  blind  to  the  ulti- 
mate profit  which  must  inure  to  Russia  aloue. 

Conservatives  in  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
say  :  that  the  laws  and  act  which  secured  Hun- 
garian independence  of  the  central  power,  aud  an 
independent  ministry,  "  fanned  into  flame  the 
mouldering  discontent  of  the  Slavouiau  races"— 
that  "  Croatia  had  been  content  to  remain  in 
theory  a  dependency  of  Hungary,  as  long  as 
Hungary  was  governed  from  Vienna,  but  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Croat  revolted  against  be- 
coming iu  reality  the  subjects  of  the  Magyars, 
and  obeying  Magyar  ministers."  (London  Quar- 
terly Review,  January  1849.)  Hence — maintain 
this  class — arose  the  struggle,  resulting  in  the  war 
of  1849,  between  Austria  and  Hungary — and  we 
may  add,  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  aud  the 
accompanying  annihilation  of  Slavonian  nation- 
alities. 

To  us,  such  statements  seem  so  wide  of  justice 
aud  right,  so  signally  void  of  the  seal  and  very 
show  of  truth,  that  we  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  mental  process  by  which  any  one,  not  directly 
interested,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  Vtsprit 
de  Burtaucratie,  can  have  been  brought  to  give 
them  one  moment's  credence — and  much  less  in 

•  The  word  " noble"  as  used  in  Hungary — especially 
anterior  to  the  connexion  of  the  House  of  Hspsburg-Lor- 
ratne  with  the  throno — may  be  regarded  at  the  meretyn- 
onym  of  freeman  or  elector.  The  butchers,  bakers  and 
other  tradesmen  of  Hungary  are  frequently  of  the  class 
or  nobles,  and  the  larger  number  of  them  till  their  small 
with  their  own  hands. 


telligible  is  that  voluntary  zeal  of  this  class  which 
seems  to  prompt  them  to  the  wide  dissemination 
of  their  unjust  convictions  and  false  testimony  to 
pervert  the  judgment  of  their  readers. 

Wherefore  should  the  Croat ians  have  become 
discontent  at  the  prospect  of  remaining  a  part  of 
Hungary  under  the  new  state  of  things,  with  its 
marked  tendency  to  federation — distribution  of 
powers  among  local  institutions,  counties  and 
municipalities* — and  prefer  dependence  or  re- 
pose, trust  rather  on  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
whose  characteristic  policy  has  ever  been  cen- 
tralization and  the  entire  absorption  of  all  nation- 
alities ? 

The  history  of  the  times  is  oar  witness  onthw 

•  Hungary  was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  coun- 
ties or  districts,  each  of  which  had  iu  separate  local  ad- 
ministration, and  constituted  a  State  in  most  respects 
within  itself;  in  whose  affairs  the  General  Government 
might  not  legally  interfere  or  even  execute  tbe  national 
laws  therein,  except  by  means  of  tbe  county  officers,  all 
of  whom  savo  the  u  Fb  I  spun,"  the  Governor  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, are  elected  by  the  people  every  three  years-  This 
"  Fo  Ispan,"  is  the  nominal  representative  of  tbe  Crown, 
and  is  selected  by  it ;  but  the  principal  executive  func- 
tions are  discharged  by  a  M  Vice  Ispan,"  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters. 

Sume  of  the  other  elected  officials,  are  receivers  of  na- 
tional and  county  taxes,  collectors,  fiscal*,  surveyors, 
jailors  and  county  magistrates. 

Four  times  every  year,  all  the  electoral  class  assemble 
together  and  discuss  the  several  questions  before  National 
Diets,  concerning  which  the  wishes  of  tbe  majority  of 
such  electors  are  ascertained  and  instructions  in  accor- 
dance therewith  are  sent  to  the  deputies  for  the  county, 
who  are  imperatively  obliged  to  vote  a*  instructed  or  beat 
once  recalled.  These  convocations  possess  even  tbe  right 
of  corresponding  with  foreign  powers.  They  have  Ibo 
management  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of  communi- 
cation, they  assess  taxes,  and  direct  the  levies  of  soldiers 
voted  by  the  General  Diet — provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  country  and  otherwise  discharge  all  tbe  business 
thereof.  The  ecu  of  the  Diet  and  ordinances  of  tbe  King 
are  sent  to  them  to  be  published,  but  should  any  such 
acts  and  ordinances  be  found  contrary  to  law  and  of  dan- 
gerous tendency,  they  possess  the  right  to  lay  them, 

trith  all  honor,  on  the  table." — (See  Paget1*  Hungary, 
vol.  i.  chapter  18. 

Besides  these  large  districts  or  counties  "  every  Hun- 
garian village  forms  a  communUaa  in  itself  and  is  govern* 
ed  by  its  own  elected  officers — assesses  and  collects  its 
own  taxes  and  manages  its  own  affairs  very  much  after 
its  own  fancy."—  (Paget's  Hungary,  vol.  1.,  p.  319.) 

Thus,  the  local  government  of  counties  and  villci^e*, 
administrative  and  executive,  rests  in  tbe  hands  of  officials 
elected  by  those  most  interested  The  political  power 
was  divided  between  tbe  crown  and  the  local  institutions— 
so  too  with  the  executive  functions,  and  the  system  was 
eminently  federal  and  dincentralizing  and  opposed  to  the 
Bureaucratic  character  of  other  continental  States,  even 
of  Republican  France. 

We  should  perhaps  have  also  described  the  composi- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  General  Diet,  and  its  constitutional  func- 
tions, and  likewise  the  "  Military  Frontier,"  but  our  limits 
will  not  allow  thereof  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  who 
may  desire  to  pursue  the  investigation  to  Paget's  enter- 
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point  of  the  absurdity  of  any  such  preference. 
The  evidences  of  the  results  of  the  "paternal 
rule"  of  Austria  over  those  of  the  priucipalities 
in  which  she  has  succeeded  in  subverting  old 
constitutions  and  institutions,  and  in  governiug 
directly  from  Vienna,  are  abundant  and  sugges- 
tive of  but  one  conclusion,  which  should  not 
have  been  without  significance  and  lesson  to  the 
Croats  and  all  other  Slavonians,  yet  so  fortunato 
as  to  have  escaped  from  the  strong  influences  of 
that  vortex  of  denationalization. 

Bohemia,  the  land  of  Huss;  the  very  cradle  of 
the  reformation,  which,  when  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope was  enslaved,  had  a  "pure  religion  and  free 
institutions,"  having  been  deprived  of  local  legis- 
lation, and  now,  being  governed  immediately  by 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  has  been  systematically 
aud  thoroughly  denationalized.  Education  is 
under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police ;  the 
vernacular  tongue  is  effectually  proscribed ;  the 
German  language  is  taught  ex  officio  in  all  the 
schools ;  all  the  officials  write  aud  speak  Ger 


We  hear  much  of  (he  fact  that  the  Magyar 
race  constituted  a  minority  in  Hungary;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  same  quar- 
ters, that  tho  numerical  strength  of  Croatia  was 
bo  insignificant  as  scarcely  to  entitle  her  to  dream 
of  a  separate  national  existence,  she  being  the 
smallest  of  all  the  Slavouic  races  in  Hungary. 

That  the  history  of  the  past  or  any  promises 
of  the  future  should  have  induced  the  Croat  to 
prefer  dependence  on  Austria,  rather  than  Hun- 
gary, may  not  be  sustained — and  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  the  Siavon,  can  escape 
from  the  cotivictiou  that  German  institutions  are 
wholly  repuguant  and  fatal  to  that  race — that 
Austrian  institutions  cannot  be  adopted  by  it  with 
advantage.4 

But  most  conclusively  to  show  bow  devoid  of 
truth  are  the  complaints  and  pretensions  of  the 
Croatian  malcontents,  it  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  know  the  fact,  that  the  same  acts  of  the  Diet 
of  1848,  which  more  thoroughly  established  Hun* 
garian  independence,  gave  to  Croatia  18  instead 


;  for  without  such  ability,  no  Bohemian  can  of  3  deputies  iu  the  Hungarian  Diet;  preserved 


hope  for  advancement  or  position,  and  every 
measure  is  taken  to  eradicate  all  recollections  of 
former 

independence  and  institutions.* 
In  Gallicia.  another  Slavonic  dependency  of 
Austria,  the  same  results  have  been  accomplished: 
the  denationalization  of  the  people  thoroughly 
effected.  There  being  no  distinct  races  to  array 
agaiust  each  other,  all  beiug  Slavonians,  tho  Peas- 
antry without  doubt  subject  to  raauy  harsh  re- 
strictions, were  taught  to  regard  the  upper  classes 
with  hatred  as  their  oppressors.  The  fruits  of 
such  sentiments  were  not  long  ripening,  and  the 
most  sanguinary  revolt  broke  forth  that  has  ever 
disgraced  humau  records. 

Was  not  Croatia  an  integral  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  when  Ferdinand  1st  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  was  first  called  to 
the  throne,  aud  had  she  not  occupied  that  posi- 
tion for  centuries  before  that  event  ?f  Beside 
this,  she  was  declared  "inseparably  united,"  with 
Hungary,  by  the  famous  "  Pragmatic  sanction," 
that  instrument  so  much  referred  to  by  the  Bu- 
reaucracy. 

•".Of  all  die  dependencies  of  Austria,"  soys  an  En- 
glish traveller,  "none  ore  governed  with  greater  severity 
than  Bohemia.  The  Peasantry  are  plated  under  the  de- 
grading  vassalage  of  (he  feudal  system  in  its  wont  forma. 
The  middle  classes  are  subjected  to  heavy  taxation,  the 
hardship  of  which  is  aggravated  by  the  vicious  mode  of 
collection.  *  •  "  *  A  minority  once 
made  a  struggle  for  certain  ameliorations  in  the  existing 
systems,  but  the  party  of  the  Government  prevailed,  and 
reform  was  nipped  in  the  bud. ' — See  Strauge's  Germany 
in  1831,  vol  ii.,  p.  187.  Also  Gleig's  Germany  and  Bohe- 
mia. Mrs.  Shelley's  Rambles  in  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Elliott's  Travells,  aud  English  continental  travellers 
generally. 

t  From  the  11th  century. 

Vol.  XV1I-65 


the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Ban ;  abolished  all 
distinctions  of  races — making  the  Siavon  as  free 
as  the  Magyar — guarantied  the  use  of  the  Sla- 
vonic language  in  Croatia,  and  in  all  other  res- 
pects extended  and  secured  to  them  equal  laws 
and  privileges  wi|h  the  so-called  dominant  Ma- 
gyars. And  not  merely  this — the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  Croat  was  gratified,  and  the  exclu- 
sive domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
iu  that  State  was  assented  to — an  exception  to 
that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberty  of  conscience 
so  characteristic  of  the  Hungarian  people. f 

•  See  Let  Sdave*  de  Turquie,  par  M.  Cyprien  Robert. 
Pari",  1844.  Tome  1,  p.  346. 

t  Human  testimony  in  substantiation  of  any  fact  or  event 
is  rarely  so  much  to  the  point,  as  the  "  Imperial  Mani- 
festo" of  Ferdinand  V.,  addressed  to  the  Croatian  and 
other  malcontents,  in  May,  1848.  The  Emperor-King 
says  to  them — '*  You  who  united  to  the  crown  of  Hungary 
for  eight  centuries,  shared  the  fortunes  of  this  country — 
tcho  owe  to  thU  Union  the  constitutional  freedom  which 
^^^w  wf^^  £$c$&d&^n  tfcfM$%^ja&  foti^&c         £ft^s*  * 

Med  to  maintain  through  a  series  of  centuries— you  trho 
not  only  have  even  thared  in  all  the  right*  and  liberties 
of  the  Hungarian  constitution  •  "  •  law- 
fully endowed  with  peculiar  rights,  privileges  and  liber- 
ties by  our  illustrious  ancestors  and  who  therefore  pos- 
sess greater  privileges  than  any  of  subjects  of  our  sacred 
Hungarian  Crown.  Wo  were  mistaken  in  you,  to  whom 
the  last  Diet  of  the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  ac- 
cording to  our  royal  will,  granted  full  part  in  all  the  bene- 
fit* of  constitutional  liberty  and  equality  of  right*.  9  *  * 
The  right  of  constitutional  representation  was  extended 
to  the  people  with  you  no  tc*$  than  in  Hungary,  incon- 
sequence of  which  no  longer  the  nobility  alone,  but  like- 
wise other  inhabitants  and  the  military  frontier  take  part 
by  their  representatives  in  die  legislation  common  to  all 
as  welt  as  in  the  municipal  congregations,  •  •  •  both 
your  national  and  your  municipal  right*  org  enlarged 
and  secured  against  encroachment*." 

Touching  the  alleged  disposition  of  the  Magyars  or 
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No  valid  excuse,  we  therefore  maintain,  can  | 
be  advanced  for  discontent  with  the  Hungarian 
regime,  or  for  the  conduct  and  action  of  the  ultra 
Croatian  party  in  opposition  to  Hungary,  and  ; 
their  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Austria,  the  ruth- 
less co-spoiler  with  Russia,  of  the  Sclavic  races. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  there  is  any  greater  family 
affinity  between  the  Slavic  races  and  the  Gcr- 1 
mans  than  with  the  Magyars  ?    Is  not  affinity  j 
rather  with  the  latter  ?    For  no  where  in  Europe  ' 
did  Poland  aud  Polish  refugees— Slavonians—  j 
receive  such  cordial,  practical  sympathy,  as  in 
Hungary  from  the  Magyars!    The  country  was : 
full  of  these  refugees  when  Paget  visited  it  in 
1835.    The  nobility  of  the  land  were  foremost  iu 
affording  them  shelter  and  support;  while  not  a 
county  failed  to  draw  up  remonstrances  against 
Russiau  cruelty;  and  the  National  Diet  of  lt?3t>, 
unanimously  presented  a  petition,  praying  that 
the  King  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  Poland.*    There  was  no  sufficient  cause 
for  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Croat  or  any  other 
Slavic  section  of  the  nation,  and  but  for  Austri- 
an and  Russian  machinations  all  discontent  and 
opposition  among  them  must  soon  have  faded 
entirely  away  before  the  benign  and  comprehen- 
sive policy  of  Kossuth  and  the  Hungariau  lead- 
ers.   But  for  such  malign  influences,  Croatia  and 
Servia,  containing  together  but  about  2,300,000 
souls,  would  have  been  as  well  satisfied  as  the ! 
Southern  Wallachs,  Slovaks,  and  other  nou  Ma- 
gyars,— in  all  over  five  millions,  who  adhered  to 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  Magyars — 
and  are  as  proud  as  the  latter  of  the  uame  of 
Hungarian. f 

rather  Hungarian  Ministry  to  impose  U»c  Magyar  lan- 
guage on  the  Slavic  race?,  tliii  manifesto  is  conclusive  : 
"  Not  only  the  use  of  your  national  language  is  lawfully 
guaranteed  to  you  for  ever  in  your  schools  but  it  is  like- 
wise introduced  in  the  public  assemblies  where  the  Latin 
had  been  habitual  until  now." 

Sec  Appendix  to  44  Memoirs  of  an  Hungarian  Lady." 
London. 

Kossuth,  too,  from  the  outset  of  the  movement,  as  early 
as  March,  1548,  in  reply  to  some  who  desired  to  give  it  a 
partial  application,  declared  in  the  Diet,  that  he  demanded 
"  liberty  and  common  right*  for  the  trhole  Hungarian 
nation,"  which  consisted  of  "fifteen  million*  of  Hunga- 
rian* not  of  one  city  or  of  one  clam." 

*  See  Pagct's  Hungary,  ice,  vol.  l,p.  104. 

t  •'Sclaves  fought  by  thousands  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hun- 
garian, but  no  Magyars  in  the  Sclnve's  army."  Schlcs- 
ingcr's  "War  in  Hungary,"  vol.  1,  p.  31. 

One  of  Kossuth's  most  resolute  and  ardent  colleagues 
was  Sabbas  Vercovich,  Minister  of  Justice,  a  Slavon, 
Kossuth  himself  was  a  Slovok,  and  Donijanicli,  the  Nov 
alike  in  deeds  and  fnte,  of  the  Hungarian  army,  vrns  a 
Serb,  and  the  best  fitted  it  is  said  of  all  the  Generals  for  a 
Republican  leader.  Other  Slavonians  occupied  promi- 
nent posts,  and  were  distinguished  for  thrir  zealous  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  constitutional  independence  and 


As  already  noticed,  the  various  measures  of 
reform  provided  for  by  the  acts  of  the  Diet  of 
1847-8,  received  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the 
King.  Notwithstanding  such  approval,  the  mea- 
sures in  question  must  have  been  most  distasteful 
to  and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  cherished 
views  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna— for  if  acqui- 
esced in  in  good  faith,  they  gave  the  death  blow 
to  the  system  of  ccutralizatinn  so  pertinaciously 
pursued  since  the  days  of  Ferdinand  I.  Accord- 
ingly that  Cabinet,  as  iu  former  instances,  in 
somewhat  similar  exigencies,  at  once  resorted  to 
tnensures  calculated  to  thwart  ami  effectually  de- 
stroy Hungarian  iudependouco  and  progress.  In 
no  mauner  could  this  be  so  effectually  accom- 
plished, as  by  exertiug  the  Slavic  element  agaiust 
the  Magyars.  That  such  was  the  Bureaucratic 
and  reactionary  policy  we  may  uot  doubt,  as  a 
few  facts,  we  apprehend,  will  serve  to  show  to 
all  unprejudiced  minds.* 

First.  Who  were  the  IcaJcrs  in  this  so-called 
Slavic  movement— the  loud  and  active  agitators 
for  Croatian  and  Serbian  independence  1  Louis 
Gaj,  (Cay,)  a  Croatian  journalist,  who  may  have 
been  a  sincere  patriot,  though  an  injudicious  oue, 
and  a  fanatical  enthusiast,  but  whose  career  and 
recent  honors  subject  him  with  some  reason  to 
the  taiut  of  having  been  the  mere  instrument, 
not  the  dupe,  of  Absolutism — and  the  famous 
Baron  Joseph  Jellachich,  the  Colonel  of  an  Aus- 
trian frontier  regiment,  were  the  instigators  and 
leaders  of  the  discontent  and  revolt  in  Croatia. 
And  in  Serbia,  where  the  people,  uninfluenced 
by  interested  malcontents  and  emissaries,  had  at 
first  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied  and  pleas- 
ed with  the  measures  of  reform  of  1847-8 — the 
prominent  disseminators  first  of  sentiments  of 
discord  and  the  subsequent  leaders  of  the  sangui- 
nary outbreak,  were  the  Archbishops  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Rajacbich,  Stephen  Suplikacy, 
another  Colonel  of  an  Austrian  regiment,  one 
Stratimorivick,  also  in  the  Austrian  military 
service,  the  Austrian  Consul  Col.  Mayerboffeo, 


"  the  soul 


revolt,"  and  the  Russian  Consul 


at  Belgrade,  aided  zealously  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church — the  religion  of  the  Serbs. 

That  Jellachich,  Austrian  Colonel  and  cour- 
tier, was  tho  instrument  of  Austrian  policy,  we 
may  not  doubt  on  a  review  of  the  evidence,  not- 
withstanding his  patriotic  intentions.  Passing 
over  the  fact,  that  his  election  to  the  Bauship  of 
Croatia,  au  office  which  had  been  kept  vacant 
by  Austrian  Ministers  for  years,  was  irregular 
aud  in  violation  of  established  forms  and  cus- 

*  As  a  proof  that  our  conclusions  arc  legitimate  ones, 
not  the  mere  products  of  our  wishes  and  bias,  we  may 
refer  to  Hlm-kwood  for  May,  1849,  the  redoubtable 
of  that  which  its  admirer*  call  Conservatism,  but  wt 
many  others  regard  as  Reaction  and  Absolutism. 
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toms,  the  Hungarian  authorities  manifested  the 
roost  marked  desire  to  avoid  dissension,  by  invi- 
ting him  to  communicate  with  them  so  that  a 
day  might  he  appointed  for  the  convocation  of 
the  Croatian  Diet,  when  he  might  he  officially 
installed.*  In  further  manifestation  of  the  friendly 
spirit  which  animated  them,  they  called  upon  the 
people  of  the  Croatian  districts  to  make  known 
through  special  delegates  their  wants.  These 
overtures  were  rejected  hy  Jellaehich,  who  in- 
hibited all  intercourse  with  the  Hungarian  Min- 
istry, ami  soon  thereafter  declared  that  he  in  no 
manner  recognized  the  authority  of  that  Minis- 
try. The  King.  Ferdinand  V.,  it  was  asserted, 
favored  and  authorized  this  position,  and  these 
acts;  but  when  called  on  hy  the  Hungarian  Min- 
istry he  disavowed  it  in  the  most  explicit  lan- 
guage, and  denounced  Jellaehich  and  bis  adhe- 
rents. The  King  was  probably  sincere,  but  for 
years  an  imbecile,  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hauds  of  an  insatiate,  heartless  Bureaucracy, 
who  during  the  whole  time  were  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  malcontents,  as  is  conclu- 
sively established  by  intercepted  letters  addressed 
by  Jellaehich  to  Count  Latour,  and  other  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
which  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  military  stores, 
ask  for  further  supplies,  and  otherwise  explic- 
itly show  the  existence  of  an  uuderstaudiug  be- 
tween him  and  the  Central  Government. 

We  have  said  that  the  prominent  leaders  first 
in  the  agitations,  and  then  of  the  revolt  and  the 
sanguinary  deeds  of  the  Serbs  having  been  the 
priesthood  of  the  Creek  Church,  ami  Austriau 
military  and  civil  officers,  would  suggest  Austrian 
and  Russian  intrigue,  and  taint  the  siucerity  of 
their  pretensions  aud  the  justice  of  the  cause — 
but  further  and  conclusive  evidence  is  furuished 
in  the  fact,  that  the  Hungarian  authorities  spared 
no  measures  of  conciliation  with  tbo  Serbian 
malcontents.  Peter  Oseruovich.  a  Serb  and 
great  grandson  of  that  Serbian  patriarch,  Arse- 
nius  Osernovich,  who  had  headed  the  immigra- 
tion of  that  people  iuto  Hungary  in  the  last  half 
of  tbo  17th  century, f  was  delegated  by  tbo  Hun- 
garian Ministry  as  a  Commissary  with  ample 
powers  for  the  restoration  of  good  feeling  and 
order.  He  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  obey 
the  laws  and  submit  any  causes  of  complaiut  to 
the  Government.  He  granted  an  armistice  aud 
withdrew  Hungarian  troops  from  their  territory. 
This  armistice  the  Serbs  immediately  violated, 
and  enacted  deeds  of  the  most  unmitigated  fe- 

•  Batbhyanyi'a  frequent  though  ram  efforts  to  come  to 
some  amicable  nrrnnpement  w  ith  the  I!:m,  nre  ndmiltcd  hy 
the  AuMrian  writer  Tyndalc.  Sec  p.  1G,  Sue,  "  Hungn- 
rian  Campaigns." 

t  Some  40,000  families. 


rocity."  Here,  too,  intercepted  letters  are  not 
wanting  to  establish  a  correspondence  and  agree- 
ment from  the  outset,  between  these  leaders  aud' 
the  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  Count  Latour. 

The  third  and  last  party  of  malcontents  aroso 
among  the  Wallachs  of  Trausylvania,  members 
of  the  Greek  Church.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  reunion  of  that  principality 
with  Hungary,  this  raco  had  just  and  strong  cau- 
ses for  discontent.  For  while  all  other  races  in 
the  State — Magyars,  Szeklers  and  Saxons — 
were  possessed  of  precisely  the  same  rights  and 
privileges,  the  Wallachs  alone  were  unrepre- 
sented as  a  race  in  the  Diet,  and  were  otherwise 
subject  to  harsh  and  degrading  restrictions  ;— but 
with  the  annexation  of  Transylvania  to  Hungary, 
aud  the  consequent  extension  over  that  princi- 
pality of  the  reform  acts  of  J 847-8,  all  such  po- 
litical inequalities  and  restrictions  were  annulled, 
and  the  Wallachs  were  from  that  day  placed  ou 
equal  political  footing  with  the  other  portions  or 
the  population. 

But  the  race  so  long  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
unjust  laws  of  Transylvania,  was  the  most  igno- 
rant aud  debased  iu  the  social  scale  of  the  realm, 
and  thoroughly  under  the  influeuce  and  coutrol 
of  the  priesthood  of  their  church,  whom  as  a 
class  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as  the  agents 
of  the  Czar,  and  to  whom  in  this  particular  in- 
stance may  be  traced  the  first  expressions  of  dis- 
content and  the  subsequent  sanguinary  outbreak, 
aided,  however,  by  the  Austrian  officials,  who 
supplied  munitions  of  war  and  led  the  hostile 
movements.  General  Puchner,  who  in  May, 
18J8,  had  been  the  organ  for  conveying  to  the 
people  of  Transylvania  the  Emperor- King's 
sanction  of,  and  gratification  at,  the  act  of 
reunion,  was  uow  actively  occupied  in  pre- 
venting the  practical  consummation  of  the  mea- 
sure aud  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  aud  jeal- 
ousies among  races  and  classes,  in  which  be  suc- 
ceeded with  the  ignorant,  bigoted  Wallachs 
alone,  who  bliud  aud  insensible  to  the  extensiou 
and  equality  of  rights  secured  to  them  by  the 
uuiou  with  Hungary,  remembered  ouly  past  in- 
juries—for which  the  Hungarians  were  in  no  wise 
responsible— the  recollections  of  which  were  kept 
alive  by  the  priests. 

Under  such  influences,  this  insensate  race  broke 
out  into  open  revolt,  excelling  even  the  Serbs 
tn  deeds  of  atrocity  and  wholesale  slaughter. 
All  the  other  races  iu  the  State  remained  loyal 
to  tho  Hungarian  administration  under  which 
they  wore  relieved  from  the  power  of  a  corrupt 
Bureaucracy,  by  whom  their  old  institutions  aud 
rights  had  been  systematically  retrenched,  and 

'  In  the  work  edited  by  Tyndale,  to  which  we  have 
several  times  referred,  the  general  conduct  of  the  Serbs 
in  action  is  characterized  as  "  wholesale  slaughter"  p.  195 
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the  State  urged  on  towards  a  thorough  dena- 
tionalization. 

The  details  of  tbeee  several  hostile  movements 
wo  shall  not  seek  to  trace,  restricted  as  we  are 
at  present ;  neither  nre  such  details  necessary  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  questions  involved. 
We  will  merely  add  that  in  alt  quarters  hostili- 
ties were  of  the  most  relentless,  ferocious  char- 
acter. Civil  wars  are  always  internecine  ones, 
where 

u  Hanger  for  slaughter,  and  a  hate  that  eats  thy  heart 

to  eat 

Thy  foe's  bead"— 

animate  both  parties.  And  the  acts  of  the  Cro- 
ats, Serbs  and  YVallachs  nre  signal  illustrations 
of  the  fell  spirit  that  possesses  and  governs  man 
on  such  occasious;  while  we  may  not  doubt  that 
on  the  other  side  many  deeds  of  cruelty  and  re- 
taliation were  perpetrated. 

In  the  mcanttme  RadetzkTs  successes  in  the 
Italian  revolts,  baviug  restored  confidence  to  the 
Cabinet  at  Vienna,  the  mask  was  boldly  thrown 
aside.  In  June,  1848,  the  cause  of  the  Croats 
was  openly  espoused  by  Austria,  and  the  march 
of  reaction  was  no  longer  concealed.  The  mea- 
sures of  the  Diet  of  1847-8,  providing  for  a  sep- 
arate and  responsible  Ministry  for  Hungary,  and 
empowering  the  Palatine  with  the  executive 
function  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  were  in  Au- 
gust declared  contrary  to  the  "  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion ;"  and  illegal  and  invalid  as  being  opposed 
to  the  legal  relation  existing  between  Hungary 
and  the  Austrian  empire,  and  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Central  Cabinet;  nevertheless,  the 
Hungarians  still  sought  to  secure  the  discharge 
of  the  constitutional  duties  of  the  King  and  the 
restoration  of  order,  but  io  vain.  In  September 
Jellachich  was  restored  by  a  public  decree  to  the 
high  dignity  from  which  he  had  been  but  nomi- 
nally suspended; — his  fidelity  to  the  empire" 
was  recognized,  and  he  henceforward  must  be 
regarded  as  an  Austrian  General  at  the  head  of 
an  imperial  army. 

A  last  effort  was  made,  however,  hy  the  Hun- 
garians, to  preserve  peaceable  relations  with  Aus- 
tria and  their  King.  A  deputation  proceeded  to 
Vienna  for  that  purpose.  It  was  received,  but 
its  requests  were  in  effect  denied.  Collision  was 
now  manifestly  inevitable  unless  the  Hungari- 
ans should  assent  to  a  total  surrender  of  nation- 
ality, independence,  and  constitutional  institu- 
tions and  rights.  Seeing  this,  the  Hungarian 
patriots  set  about  preparing  the  nation  for  the 
shock.  The  jouruals  of  that  day  supply  ample 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  and  the  Hungarian  people  of  all  classes  and 
races  met  the  crisis,  as  well  as  the  rare  adminis- 
trative and  military  capacity  which  it  developed. 


All  are  familiar  with  events  which  for  a  time  en- 
grossed public  attention  and  excited  general  ad- 
miration, not  less  than  with  the  tragic  close.  To 
recall  these  in  detail  has  not  been  the  object  of 
this  paper. 

Having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  should 
merely  state  in  conclusion  the  precise  points 
which  we  have  aimed  to  establish,  viz: 

That  Hungary  was  in  no  wise  a  dependency 
or  province  of  Austria,  subject  to  legal  control 
or  interference  in  its  affairs  by  the  Central  Cab- 
inet at  Vienna,  but  was  by  right  merely  connect- 
ed with  the  Empire  by  virtue  of  a  common  head. 

That  the  struggle  was  not  in  any  mannercom- 
menced  and  carried  ou  by  Hungary  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  security  of  class  or  race,  exclusive 
privileges  and  immunities  or  restrictions,  nor  with 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Magyars  to 
impose  their  peculiar  language  on  the  Slavonic 
races  of  the  State — and  not  due  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  any  spirit  of  Magyaric  domination  over 
Slavonians. 

That  equality  of  rights  before  the  law,  and 
equal  privileges  in  all  respects  for  all  classes, 
both  of  Magyars  and  non-Magyars,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  movement — and  centralization  and 
absolutism  the  aim  of  its  opponents.  On  the  one 
side  we  behold  rational  progress,  and  on  the 
other  reaction  and  counter-revolution.  The  lat- 
ter triumphed ;  hut  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  have 
no  fears  that  this  brave  people  will  remain  down- 
trodden and  subject.    He  who  conquers 

"  By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  bis  foe." 
July,  1851.  T.J. 


A  PICTURE. 

Across  tbe  narrow  dusty  street 

I  see  at  early  dawn, 
A  little  girl  with  glancing  feet. 

As  agile  as  the  fawn. 
An  hour  or  so  and  forth  she  goes, 

The  school  she  brightly  seeks, 
She  carries  in  her  hand  a  rose 

And  two  upon  her  cheeks. 
Tbe  sun  mounts  up  the  torrid  sky— 

The  bell  for  dinner  rings— 
Hy  little  friend,  with  laughing  eye. 

Comes  gaily  back  and  sings. 
The  week  wears  ofTand  Saturday, 

A  welcome  day,  I  ween, 
Gives  time  for  girlish  romp  and  play  ; 

How  glad  my  pet  is  seeu ! 
But  Sunday — in  what  satins  great, 

Does  she  not  then  appear ! 
King  Solomon  in  all  his  state 

Wore  no  such  pretty  gear. 
I  fling  her  every  day  a  kiss. 

And  one  she  flings  to  me : 
I  know  not  truly  when  it  is 

She  prettiest  may  be. 
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II*  MEMORT  OF  THE  LATE  MRS.  H.  H.  L°*"*. 

I  knew  thee  in  our  girlhood,  when  life  was  fresh  and  Cur— 
Our  hopes  as  bright,  as  morning's  light, 
Our  heart*  devoid  of  care. 

And  well  do  I  remember,  the  merry,  happy  hours, 
We  spent  in  play,  each  holiday, 
Mu]*(  singing  birds  and  flowers. 

How  often  with  dear  schoolmates,  such  pleasant  walks 
we  took, 

In  youthful  ranks,  along  the  banks 
Of  our  canal  and  brook. 

In  those  days,  those  happy  days  I  how  bright  thy  cheeks 
did  glow 

With  rosy  health,  the  richest  wealth 
Kmd  Nature  can 


Thy  hair  was  of  a  golden  hue,  bewitching  was  thine  eye, 
And  Cupid's  wile  seem'd  in  thy  smile, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  sigh. 

And  well  do  I  remember,  how  in  the  sprightly  dance, 
Tby  winsome  grace,  and  beaming  fece, 
Would  rivet  many  a  glance. 

In  after  years  of  womanhood,  we  greeted  thee  a  Bride, 
Bene  .Hi  the  sun.no  lovelier  one 
E'er  stood  by  Bridegroom's  *ide! 

saw  thee  a  fond 


-then  Death!— 


Time  glided  on  with 
mother; 

A  beautcou*  race  thy  home  did  grace, 
Each  rivalling  the  other. 

On,  on,  sped  Time — then  sickness  cam 

thou  past  from  earth! 
Ah,  many  a  tear  upon  thy  bier, 
From  weeping  eyes  gushed  forth ! 

Yes,  friend  beloved  and  cherished!  we've  looked  upon 

thee  Dead ! 
In  shroud  arrayed,  on  death-couch  laid, 
Then  borne  to  earth's  cold  bed! 

And  there  within  the  open  grave,  we  heard  the  thrilling 
sound 

Of  the  clods  that  slid  on  thy  coffin's  lid, 
When  the  spade  was  passed  around 

By  those  among  thy  funeral  train,  who  joined  in  the  sad 
rite. 

And  piled  that  heap,  above  thy  sleep, 
Which  hides  thee  from  our  sight. 

'Tib  true  our  grief  is  selfish,  for  we  know  that  thou  art 

blest 

In  Heaven  above,  where  all  is  love, 
And  tho  weary  soul  finds  rest. 

Yet  tears  teiU  fall  like  raindrops,  when  mcm'ry  turns  to 
thee, 

And  fondly  traces,  scenes  and  places, 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be- 
Then  paints  the  gentle  virtues,  which  so  adorned  tby  life, 
Gracing  each  sphere,  filled  by  thee  here, 
Of  Sister,  Mother,  Wife. 

Farewell,  farewell,  sweet  spirit !  our  guardian  angel  be, 

Pray  for  us!  Pray !   Guide  us  the  way 

That  leads  to  Heaven  and  Thee !  J.  M.  C. 


Among  the  men  of  decided  genius  whom  tbe 
world  has  recognized  with  an  apotheosis,  there 
have  been  one  or  two  who  became  famous  sole- 
ly by  reason  of  their  consummate  and  most  ex- 
quisite impudence.  This  quality  is  common 
enough  in  society,  aud  its  ordinary  manifesta- 
tions are  exhibited  on  every  side,  but  it  is  rare  to 
see  any  specimen  of  assurance  which  we  may 
pardon  for  its  freshness  or  its  very  effrontery. 
Brummell  was  the  Coryphoeus  of  the  class  o  im- 
pudent men,  and  Jesse  in  his  biography  ha* 
preserved  some  notable  examples  of  his  excel- 
lence in  this  line.  The  best  wo  recollect  was  the 
remark  he  made  once  of  a  man  of  plebeian  an- 
tecedents whose  ostentatious  hospitality  he  had 
enjoyed  at  dinner.  "The  cuisine,"  said  tbe 
Beau,  "  was  perfect,  but  only  think  the  imperti- 
nent fellow  insisted  upon  dining  with  us."  Now, 
this  was  really  delightful,  and  he  who  could  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  censure  Brummell  in  conse- 
quence, can  have  no  genuine  appreciation  of 
merit.  Lees  agreeably  expressed,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  quite  as  cool,  is  the  following  letter  we 
lately  received  from  a  kind  patron  of  literature 
down  in  the  "State  of  Maine."  There  is  some- 
thing very  refreshing  in  the  self-importance  of 
the  very  first  sentence.  Listz. 

Calais,  Maine,  July  1, 1851. 
It  is  through  my  efforts  that  tho  postage  on  the  Maga- 
zines and  Reviews  is  now  less  than  one  half  what  it  has 
been — I  had  to  labor  hard  to  accomplish  my  object — 1 
wrote  relative  to  the  matter  to  nearly  a  hundred  different 
individuals  in  my  own  State  (including  the  members  of 
our  Board  of  Education,)  and  to  not  less  than  twenty 
members  of  Congress  during  its  two  last  sessions  (among 
these  Calhoun,  Clay,  Mann,  Webster  and  General  Bailey 
to  whom  please  refer  for  proof  of  what  I  say.)  I  ask  of 
you,  as  I  have  asked,  and  shall  ask,  of  tbe  proprietors  of 
the  several  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals,  that  you 
make  me  proper  remuneration  for  this  my  labor  in  your 
behalf.  Mind,  I  am  not  begging,  but  am  trying  to  collect 
my  honest  duet. 

Yours,  truly, 

G.  W.  E TRUTH. 

Gcntlemtn  proprietors  of  Son-  IaI.  . 

We  do  not  see  how  our  corr 
have  expressed  himself  more  decidedly  or  con- 
cisely, as  to  the  purpose  he  has  in  view,  unless 
indeed  he  had  employed  the  alternative  saluta- 
tion of  Stand  and  Deliver.  We  have  but  a 
note  or  two  to  submit.  In  the  first  place,  let  it 
be  known  that  it  is  doe  to  George  Washington 
Eveletb  (we  suppose  this  is  his  name)  and  to 
him  alone,  that  the  postage  on  Magazines  and 
Reviews  has  been  reduced.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  but  his  own  statement,  but 
let  us  render  unto  Ceesar  the  things  that  are 
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**  hisu."  In  the  second  place,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  our  friend  is  no  beggar,  but  only  a 
stickler  for  bis  "honest  dues,"  to  which  we  say 
in  all  sincerity — "  we  wish  he  may  get  it." 

As  for  the  "proper  remuneration"  which 
George  experts  from  us,  we  are  constrained 
to  declare,  that  having  duly  reflected  upon 
the  matter,  we  can  give  him  uoue  other  than 
the  notoriety  of  our  editorial  comment.  If  ho 
has  written  to  the  distinguished  men  to  whom 
he  refers,  as  impudent  letters  as  the  one  given 
above,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  his 
"  proper  remuneration"  would  be.  The  perse- 
cuted shade  of  Mr.  Calhoun  might  cry  out  for 
the  thumb-screw;  the  liviug  should  declare  in 
the  flesh  what  more  suitable  reward  might  be 
given.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  when  we  de- 
sire to  act  upon  Congress  in  any  case  of  wished- 
for  reform,  we  shall  not  go  to  the  State  of  Maine 
for  our  advocate,  nor  ask  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
George  Washington  Eveleth. 

We  notice  with  very  great  satisfaction  the 
movement  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  at  their  recent  annual  ses- 
sion, in  creating  an  assistant  Professorship  of 
Law  in  that  iustitution,  and  electing  to  the  chair 
so  suitable  a  person  as  James  P.  Holcombe.  Esq. 
This  gentleman  is  known  to  the  legal  fraternity 
throughout  the  country  as  author  of  many  excel- 
lent works  on  Law,  and  will  briug  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  station  a  fund  of  professional  know- 
ledge and  au  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
practice  that,  exercised  in  connection  with  the 
high  abilities  of  Professor  Minor,  will  make  the 
University  Law  School  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Holcombe  is  a  Virgiuian  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University,  and  is,  in  private  life, 
au  estimable  and  accomplished  geutlemau. 

We  believe  that  we  may  claim  the  credit  of 
having  given  to  the  world  the  most  satisfactory 
and  elaborate  treatise  that  has  yet  appeared  upon 
the  genius  and  resources  of  Moos.  Alexis  Soycr. 
Our  readers  will  recollect,  of  course,  the  article 
on  "  Conservative  Cookery"  to  which  we  allude, 
published  in  the  Messenger  for  April,  1850.  It 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  movements  of  this  il- 
lustrious man,  and  we  therefore  clip  from  a  Lon- 
don file,  the  last  advertisement  relating  to  him. 
Here  it  is: 

"  Soyer'a  gigantic  encampment  of  all  Nation*  in  now 
open,  situated  in  the  park-like  Fro  d'Orsay,  Gore  House 
(opposite  the  Crystal  Palace,)  in  which  l,.r)t)0  persons  may 
dine  together.  It  is  *»o  arranged,  tlint  parties  wishing  t0 
dine  in  France,  Italy,  America,  California,  or  any  oilier 
part  of  the  globe,  have  merely  to  trncc  the  table  bearing 
tbe  name  of  the  required  country,  when  they  can  be 
served  wiUi  a  cold  collation.   The  entrance  fee  consid- 


ered as  part  payment.    Two  bands  of  music  in  attendance 

daily." 

There's  a  cook  for  you !  Why,  U  grand  Valtl 
himself  never  thought  of  any  *uch  triumph  as 
this.  What  a  great  exercise  of  gastronomical 
talent  is  it  by  which,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
tain  entrance  fee,  one  may  be  transported  " 
of  England  into  France"  in  sitting  dowu  to  din- 
ner! Aud  what  economy  of  locomotion  is  it  to 
find  yourself  in  California,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  tbe  Crystal  Palace.  The  bands,  we  suppose, 
keep  up  the  illusion  with  national  airs;  so  that 
one  eats  bis  pate  dt  foit  gras  to  tbe  tune  of  the 
Marseillaise,  or  has  his  mnccaroni  aerved  up  with 
the  music  of  Massanicllo.  Canvass-back  ducks 
are  unfortuuntely  beyond  M.  Soyer's  reach  or 
tbey  might  make  a  good  accompaniment  to  Yan- 
kee Doodle. 

The  oppressive  heat  of  July  in  the  cities,  has 
driven  the  inhabitants  to  the  sea-board  and  to 
the  mountainous  districtsin  large  numbers.  From 
the  very  great  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that 
many  have  acted  upon  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  us,  in  our  last  number,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Domestic  Tourism"  and  have  determined  to 
visit  Southern  watering  places  in  preference  to 
merely  fashionable  resorts  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  We  only  wish  that  we  could 
ourselves  get  away  from  the  hot  and  dreary  rou- 
tiue  of  editorial  duty  to  the  breezy  ridges  of  the 
interior;  but  editors  may  rarely,  and  only  for 
brief  periods,  enjoy  the  dolce  far  nicnte  of  mid- 
summer holiday.  For  a  few  days  during  tbe 
month  past,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  revel  in 
the  salt-water  diversions  of  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  we  allude  to  the  fact  here,  only  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  rcudcring  our  tributo  of  praise  to  the 
obliging  proprietors  of  the  Hygcia  Hotel,  whose 
enterprise  has  provided  au  establishment  where 
all  such  as  would  dip  themselves  iu  tho  sea,  may 
find  agreeable  quarters.  The  return  to  town, 
after  such  relaxation,  predisposes  one  for  tbe 
shade  of  the  country,  and  forcibly  recalls  tbe 
well  koowu  stanzas  of  Hood — 

The  snn  his  daily  course  renews 
Due  east,  but  with  no  eastern  dews ; 

The  path  is  dry  and  hot  I 
His  setting  shown  more  tamely  still, 
He  sinks  behind  no  purple  hill, 

But  down  a  chimney  pot ! 


Where  arc  ye,  linnet,  lark  and  thrush, 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush, 

And  tune  itic  various  song  T 
Two  huntv-jrurdUts,  and  a  poor 
Street- Hondo  I  grinding  at  my  door, 

Arc  ail  my  "  tuneful  throng," 
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Oh !  well  may  poet*  niukc  a  Aim 
In  summer  lime,  urn)  oigh  "  O  ru*.'" 

Of  city  pleasures  nick  : 
My  heart  is  nil  at  pant  lo  rest 
Id  Greenwood  shades — my  eyes 

This  endless  meal  of  brick! 


Southern  literature  is  looking  up  decidedly. 
De  Bow  of  the  Commercial  Review,  hag  of  late 
devoted  a  considerable  space  iu  that  excellent ,  Leigh  Hunt, 
publication  to  Belles-Lettres  and  thereby  greatly  of  him. 
iucreased  its  interest.    The  Southern  Quarterly 
comes  to  us  iuvariably  filled  with  interesting  tna- 
Uriel,  and  the  Literary  (iazette  of  Charleston 
continues  to  supply  its  weekly  quota  of  pleasant 
readiug.    Mr.  Richards  is  a  mau  of  industry,  bo- 
Bides  beiug  a  poet,  and  the  Cazette  bears  abun- 
dant evidence  of  his  taste  and  zeal.    We  are 
glad  to  bear  of  his  success  in  his  excellent  uuder- 
takiug.    But  in  a  recent  number  of  his  paper, 
amoug  many  things  to  delight  the  litterateur,  we  PubIic 
observed  something  that  did  not  please  us. 

Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  aliquid  amuri. 

It  was  the  (no  doubt,  accidental)  appropria- 
tion of  a  poem  which  we  published  some  time  | 
siuce,  entitled  *'  Hymn  from  the  Prairies.  By  J.  j 
Clement."  In  mentioning  this,  we  may  also  sug- 1 
gest  to  the  compiler  of  "Marked  Passages"  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  hardly 
a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  a  beautiful  selec- 
tion, to  credit  it  to  "Tuckerman,"  without  add- 
ing tho  name  of  the  work  for  which  Tuckerman 
wrote  it.  Yet  a  paragraph  from  this  writer's 
characterization  of  Hawthorne,  which  has  ap- 
peared no  where  else  than  in  the  Messenger  and 
was  written  expressly  for  our  June  number,  is 
merely  attributed  to  the  author  without  alluding 
to  this  magazine  as  its  vehicle  of  transmission  to 
the  public. 

This  matter  frankly  stated,  we  must  say  that 
we  hold  that  Southern  man  utterly  without  ex- 
cuse who  passes  by  such  literary  issues  as  the 
Gazette,  the  Commercial  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
or  our  own  magazine — all  representing  the  South- 
ern mind  aud  devoted  to  the  support  of  Southern 
institutions,  to  take  Northern  works  in  no  degree 
superior  and  often  full  of  rancorous  hostility  to 
our  social  system. 


to  assure  our  readers  that  in  subscribing  for  it 
they  will  not  only  encourage  the  much  neglected 
cause  of  Southern  letters,  but  secure  for  them- 
selves a  publication  whose  weekly  visits  will  af- 
ford them  perennial  delight.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
forte,  we  think,  is  in  essay- writing,  and  we  are 


not  sure  that  some  of  his  efforts  in  this  line  would 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  best  vein  of 
We  confidently  expect  great  things 


George  E.  Dabney,  Esq.,  well  kuown  to  our 
readers  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributors 
to  the  Messenger,  has  recently  accepted  the  post 
of  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Richmond 
College.  Mr.  Dabney  for  many  years  discharg- 
ed this  office  most  worthily  in  Washington  Col- 
lege at  Lexington,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  ser- 
vices of  so  useful  a  man  are  not  to  be  lost  to  the 


36otira  of  3kn  JBorta. 


Tr.wki.s  in  America.   Thx  Poetry  or  Porx.  7W 
Lectures  Delivered  before  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Insti- 


tution aud  Literary  Society,  Dec 


sr  5th  and  tith, 


We  welcome  with  unaffected  pleasure  the  ap- 
pearance of  "The  Magnolia,"  a  literary  week- 
ly which  has  just  come  out  in  this  city.  The 
editor,  Oliver  P.  Baldwin,  Esq.  is  every  way 
fitted  to  conduct  it  with  spirit  aud  good  taste, 
writiug,  as  he  does,  with  rare  facility  and  feli- 
city, and  having  at  ready  command  very  remark- 
able stores  of  illustration  drawn  from  extensive 
reading.  The  numbers  of  the  M  agnolia  w  bich  have 
already  been  published,  afford  us  ample  ground 


1850.  By  the  Right  Honorable  Thx  Earl  or  Car- 
lisle, (Lord  Morpeth.)  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam, 
155  Broadway.  1851. 

There  seems  to  bo  as  little  connection  between  the  sub- 
jects discussed  iu  the  small  volume  now  under  our  eye,  as 
if  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  bound  op 
together  a  treatise  on  farriery  and  some  thoughts  on 
the  National  Debt.  The  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution 
and  Literary  Society,  before  whom  these  two  Lectures 
were  pronounced,  we  suppose,  must  be  responsible  for  the 
incongruous  character  of  ihe  publication.  For  ourselves 
we  have  now  to  do  only  with  his  Lordship's  reBections  on 
America,  and  we  shall  therefore  dismiss  his  very  extrava- 
gant estimate  of  the  Twickenham  poet,  with  applying,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  our  own,  a  single  line  of  this  wri- 
ter's verse,  which  arises  to  us  by  association  in  coupling 
the  names  of  Pope  and  Carlisle.  The  line  is  well-known 
as  following  the  query, 

What  con  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  T 

Our  interrogatory  is  different.  We  ask  what  can  relieve 
the  silliness  of  a  ridiculous  book  ? 

Alas,  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards ! 

In  all  candor  we  must  say,  that  we  consider  Lord  Mor- 
peth's Lecture  on  his  American  travels,  by  far  the  shal- 
lowest thing  we  have  ever  seen  from  any  man  who  had 
the  least  reputation  for  good  sense — we  will  not  say  wit 
or  depth  of  observation.  If  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Clay  had 
visited  Europe  and  celivered,  after  his  return,  before  any 
Literary  association  in  America,  an  essay  so  distressingly 
void  of  merit  as  this,  serious  doubts  would  have  been  en- 
tertained of  his  fitness  any  longer  to  legislate  for,  or  serve 
the  American  people.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  seems  him- 
self to  have  a  very  jupt  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  per- 
formance, when  be  laments,  that  from  the  limits  assigned 
him.  his  remarks  "must  be  the  merest  superficial  skim- 
ming of  the  subject  that  can  be  conceived." 

Lotd  Morpeth,  in  coining  to  America,  bad  one  consid- 
erable adviiuiuge  over  the  majority  of  bis  countrymen 
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who  had  preceded  him,  for  forming  just  opinion*  of  our 
character  as  it  people — he  hod  been  educated  a  gentle- 
man. No  low  or  vulgar  prejudices  might  be  expected  to 
warp  his  judgment.  The  heir  of  a  proud  title  and  a  prince- 
ly fortune,  hi*  life  had  not  been  frivolously  spent  in  Pall 
Mall,  nor  had  he  fallen  into  tbo  excesses  which  too  gen- 
orally  debase  the  intellect*  of  the  younger  member*  of 
the  British  nobility.   The  figure  lie  had  made  in  Pariia- 


oyster  was  peculiar  to  Broadway,  but  with  reference  to 
Florence  and  Downing,  we  can  ccrtoiuly  endorse  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle's  opinion. 

Altera  sojourn  of  some  weeks  in  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia Lord  Morpeth  came  to  Baltimore,  and  here  be 
takes  occasion  to  entertain  the  feed's  Mechanics'  Invi- 
tation with  hie  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  suggest- 
ed by  the  tact  that  Baltimore  is  in  a  slave-holding  Slate, 
snt  was  more  than  respectable,  it  had  led  us  to  regard  j  Of  course  his  lordship  is  a  zealous  Anti-Slavery  man, 


him  as  one  of  the  most  rising  statesmen  of  the  Kingdom. 
If  any  man,  therefore,  could  with  reason  be  relied  upon  to 
take  large  views  of  the  great  and  growing  empire  he  had 
come  to  visit,  it  was  Lord  Morpeth.  Our  expectations,  in 
this  respect,  have  been  dashed  to  the  ground.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  right  to  look  for,  in  this  essay,  such  reflections 
as  might  have  been  embodied  in  a  work  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  but  wo  are  at  no  loss,  nevertheless,  to  gather  from 
it  that  the  author  has  altogether  misconceived  us,  and 
gone  back  contented  with  an  insight  into  the  genius  and 
temper  of  our  fellow-citizens  as  partial  as  that  "  limited 
view  of  society  through  a  key-hole''  in  which  the  Mar- 
chioness, according  to  Mr.  Swiveller,  was  wont  to  indulge. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  best  place  here  for  us  to  say 
that  nowhere  throughout  the  Lecture  does  I<ord  Morpeth 
for  one  moment  lose  his  temper,  or  cease  to  write  like  the 
gentleman  that  he  is.  It  gratifies  us  also  to  add  that  his 
style  is  quite  pure  and  affluent,  though  never  brilliant,  and 
that  he  has  therefore  spared  us  the  "  inexpiable  wrong" 
of  making  us  read  very  superficial  observations  in  very 
bad  English. 

The  first  portion  of  American  soil  which  greeted  Lord 
Morpeth's  view  was  ;Ho  goodly  and  godly  city  of  Boston. 
His  remarks  upon  this  modern  Athens  are  likely  lobe 
read  by  the  modern  Atheniaus  (whom  John  Randolph  de- 
clared it  bad  never  been  bis  good  fortune  to  see.)  with  the 
liveliest  satisfaction.  Boston  he  found  more  like  an  Eng- 
lish town  than  any  be  saw  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  an  English  town  being  regarded  as  unity 
(fan  point  of  all  social  and  moral  excellence,)  of  course  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  best  and  most  worthy  of 
honorable  mention.  From  Boston  he  went  to  Niagara 
which  he  saw  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  gorgeous 
suffusion  of  autumnal  tints  over  the  neighbourhood  for- 
est*  enhanced  the  mere  beauty  of  that  wonderful  scene, 
and  he  describes  the  effect  produced  upon  his  mind  with 
much  felicity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  be 
*  peaks  of  being  disappointed  in  the  American  forest  trees, 
and  thinks  them  hardly  comparable  to  the  trees  at  Castle 
Howard  for  the  rtasou,  certainly  a  novel  one,  that  they 
grow  too  high ! 

Returning  from  Niagara  in  the  direction  of  New  York, 
we  regret  to  say  that  he  saw  no  such  grandeur  in  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Hudson  as  was  to  be  observed  in  Scotland. 
Arrived  in  the  Empire  City  be  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters at  the  Astor  House  where  ho  met  with  good  fare 
which  ho  seems  to  have  duly  appreciated.  And  we  may 
allude  to  it  as  an  evidence  of  agreeable  versatility,  that 
Lord  Morpeth  often  dismisses  the  consideration  of  grave 
affairs  to  discuss  a  new  dish  which  his  palate  has  appro- 
ved, and  flies  from  public  schools  to  scolloped  oysters  with 
a  grace  that  becomes  him.  Alluding  to  the  oyster -cellars 
of  New  York,  he  says— 

u  In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  ever  seen  places  of  re- 
freshment as  attractive— every  one  seems  to  eat  oysters 
all  day  long." 


and,  by  reason  of  his  prepc 
(•  lis  his  hearers 


on  the  subject,  be 


We  recollect  a  curious  connection  established  by 
Weller  between  oyster  cellars  and  extreme  poverty,  fa 
the  suburbs  of  London.   "  Blessed  if  I  don't  think"  de- 
clared lie,  (we  quote  from  memory)  "that  the  common 
people  flies  out  and  eats  hoysters  in  reg'lar  desperali 


"  I  made  it  a  point  to  pay  special  respect  to  the  leading 
abolitionists — those  who  had  labored  or  suffered  in  the 
cause — when  I  came  within  reach  of  them." 

We  own  that  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  on  the 
next  page,  that  this  "  specio)  resjicct"  was  paid  notwith- 
standing the  information  communicated  by  these  gentle- 
men that  they  were  regularly  engaged  in  negro-stealing. 
Observe. 

"There  were  some  who  told  me  that  they  made  it  a  fcav 
tinett  of  their  Uvea  to  tuperintend  the  pottage  of  the 
ru nn> fay  tJnrrt  through  the  Free  State* ;  they  reckoned, 
at  that  lime,  that  about  one  thousand  yearly  est  oped  into 
Canada." 

On  the  rail  road,  en  route,  an  incident  occurred  of  a 
very  affecting  character  which  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  very  crushing  in  his  comments: 

uOn  the  way  thither,"  soy*  he,  "  I  heard  a  conductor 
say  to  a  negro, '  I  cannot  let  you  go,  for  you  are  o  slayiu' 
This  was  my  first  intimation  that  I  had  crossed  the  bor- 
der which  divides  Freedom  from  Slavery.  I  quote  from 
the  entry  which  I  made  upon  noting  these  words  that 
evening: — 'Declaration  of  Independence  which  I  read 
yesterday— pillar  of  Washington  which  1  have  looked  on 
to-day — what  are  ye !'  " 

We  wonder  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  in  the 
National  Institute  did  not  consume  away  and  the 
of  Washington  crumble  into  dust,  at  this  dreadful  i 
tion.  What  might  Lord  Morpeth  think  of  a  iimn  who,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  children  brutally  whipped  in  the  colle* 
ries  at  Newcastle,  or  the  factories  at  Manchester,  should 
cry  out,  "  Oh,  Magna  Carta,  oh,  boasted  Reform  Bill, 
What  humbugs  on  paper  do  ye  represent  ?" 

After  leaving  Baltimore  we  find  the  anti-slavery  preju- 
dice tinging  the  whole  of  Lord  Morpeth's  reflections.  He 
nevertheless,  for  an  instant  digresses  from  his  philanthro- 
pic regard  for  the  blacks  to  dwell  upon  another  and  a 
more  pleasant  theme.    In  Baltimore  he  says  : 

"  Good  living  seemed  to  me  carried  toil*  greatest  height : 
they  have  in  perfection  the  terrapin,  a  kind  of  land  tor- 
toise, and  the  canvas-back  duck,  a  moat  unrivalled  bird  in 
any  country." 

At  Richmond,  we  are  sorry  to  sny  Lord  Morpeth  saw 
nothing,  either  m  the  way  of  character  or  of  cuisine,  that 
was  worth  mentioning.  The  coaotry  through  which  be 
passed  "  wore  an  universal  impress  of  exhaustion,  deser- 
tion, slavery."  The  legislature  of  Virginia,  however,  is 
honored  with  a  passing  reference,  not  of  the  most  com- 
plimentary kind.  "  It  was  full  of  coarse-looking  farmers 
from  the  western  portion  of  the  State;  it  struck  me  that 
the  acute  town  lawyers  must  manage  matters  much  as 
they  choose." 

We  might  go  on  to  glance  at  Lord  Morpeth  in  other 
portions  of  the  Southern  States  and  to  quote  from  him 
what  he  has  to  say  of  us  that  is  favorable.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  little  enough,  and  is  confined  to  the  genera)  mat- 
ter of  hospitality.  But  we  have,  perhaps,  already  dwelt 
too  long  upon  so  unimportant  a  publication  a*  his  Lord- 
ship's Lecture,  and  we  must  therefore  bring  our  remarks 
to  a  close  with  a  repetition  of  the  opinion  already  given, 
that  it  is  altogether  as  shallow,  as  utterly  unphilosopbi- 
al,  and  as  unworthy  an  effort  as  ever  came  from  on  am  in. 


W»  were  not  aware  before  that  intense  enjoy  incut  of  the '  ble  gentleman  and  an  accomplished  scholar. 
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0.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 

This  Hotel,  situated  Nos.  60  and  62  UNION  PLACE,  corner  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street,  has  been  opened  by  the  undersigned,  for  the  accommodation  of  families  who  are  travelling, 
and  who  desire  the  comforts  and  quiet  of  a  more  retired  situation  than  the  other  Hotels  of  New 
York.  The  arrangements  of  this  Establishment  are  altogether  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
iu  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  beinj;  divided  into  suits  of  apartments,  with  Bathing  Rooms 
and  oilier  water  conveniences  attached.  It  ia  furuisbed  in  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  man- 
ner, equal  to  the  best  private  resideures  of  the  city.  The  location  is  very  desirable,  being  located 
iu  view  of  Union  Square,  add  opposite  th  ■  beautiful  grounds  of  E.  Holbrook,  Esq.  The  object  of 
the  proprietor  will  be,  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  his  patrons  that  will  ensure  him  their  custom 
when  they  visit  the  city. 

O.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 

June,  1851. 


AOTOIS  EIOUSIK,  HBBW-TOIBIK  SEW, 


COLEMAN  &  STETSON. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  MESSENGER 
Has  been  removed  to  the  Whig  Building,  corner  of  Franklin  and  Governor  Streets, 
up  stairs.    Entrance  on  Franklin  Street. 


MORRIS  &  BROTHER. 

Bookaellera  and  SlaSionera,  So.  97  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

MISCELLANEOUS,  MEDICAL.  LAW,  THEOLOGICAL,  CLASSICAL  AND 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Blank  Books  of  every  description,  constantly  on  hand  and  manu  factured  to   rdrr  ;  Commercial 
of  every  descriution.  such  as  Sotes,  Drafts.  Bills  of  leading.  Bonds,  SfC.,  tfc.  Letter, 

Sole,  and  Foolscap  paver  ;  Music  and  Musical  In  -  '  umcnts ; 
Sole  agents  for  H'orccater's  Pumo-Fortex. 

VW  AU  New  Books  received  as  soou  its  published.    Prompt  attrutioo  will  be  given  to  all  orders. 

ANOTHER  NEW  NOTE  UPON  WORCESTER'S  PIANOS. 
From  the  New  York  Kveniug  Post,  April  13th,  1851. 

WORCESTER'."?  PIANOS. —A  country  correspondent  writes  in  n  postscript  to  bis  letter 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  papers  frequent  nonces  of  the  Piano- Fortes  of  Mr.  H.  Worcester  of  your 
city.    1  have  had  one  for  a  year  and  it  gives  us  great  satisfaction.    A  musical  gentleman  who 
heard  it  in  my  parlor  last  summer,  said  immediately,  '  that  must  be  one  of  Worcester's,  for  no  one 
makes  a  Piano-Forte  like  him.'0 

The  follotviu^  editorial  notice  is  copied  from  "  Saroni's  Musical  Times,*' New  York,  March 
8lb.  1851— 

•  SPLENDID  PIANO  FORTE.— We  have  seen  at  the  Factory  of  H.  Worcester.  Third 
Avenue,  a  square  Piano-Forte,  (price  $1,000.)  which,  in  point  of  excellence  of  tone  aud  oroamrnt 
of  case,  surpasses  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen.  We  would  gladly  give  a  description  of  it,  bat 
knowing  that  a  siugle  glance  at  the  instrument  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  it  than  one  half  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  we  invite  our  friends  to  go  to  the  factory,  where  Mr.  Worcester,  the  gen- 
tlemanly proprietor,  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  exhibit  the  instrument  to  them." 

The  plainer  and  less  costly  descriptions  of  PIANOS  manufactured  by  WORCESTER,  nro 
warranted  to  be  equal  in  tone,  touch  and  durability  to  the  more  elaborately  carved  and  elegantly 
finished  instrumeuts,  described  in  the  above  notice. 

Magnificently  wrought  instruments,  beautifully  inlaid,  ranging  in  price  from  $<>00  to  $1,000,  will 
be  ordered  for  any  customer,  aud  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

We  have  in  store  an  assortment  ranging  in  price  from  $225  to  $350.  finished  in  beautiful  rose- 
wood cases,  in  the  latest  and  most  fashionable  stylos;  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  Profes- 
sors, amateurs,  and  the  public.  MORRIS  vV  BROTHER, 

Worcester's  sole  Agents,  and  dealers  in  Books  and  Stationery. 


For  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Old  Point 

STEAMBOAT  AUGUSTA,  CAPT.  WM.  C.  SMITH. 

On  Monday,  the  3nd  of  June,  this  favorite  and  comfortable  steamer  resumed  her  place  on 
the  Port  Walthall  Line,  haviug  uudergone  a  thorough  repair,  and  been  newly  painted  and  fitted 

up. 

The  cars,  running  in  connection  with  her,  will  leave  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Depot  at  3| 

o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

Returning,  the  AUGTJSTA  will  leave  Norfolk  on  the  alternate  days,  viz  :  Tuesdays,  Tb 

days  and  Saturdays,  at5i  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Fare  to  Coke's  and  Grove  Wharf.      -       -  81  .SO 

Fare  to  Obi  Point  and  Norfolk.       -       -       -  2.00 

Children  under  12  yrara  of  age  half  price. 
Servants,  to  auv  poiut  above  the  Grove,       -       -  LOO 
Do      to  Old  Point  or  Norfolk,   -      -      -  1.S0 
Meals — each,         -  ....  50 

THOS.  DODAMEAD,  Sopt. 

July,  1851. 
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NASH  &  WOODHOUSE, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

No.  139,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Subscribers  offer  iheir  scrvicos  to  individuals.  Schools,  Library  Committees,  and  the  learned 
professions,  for  supplying  such 

BOOKS 

as  may  be  required,  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  and  as  promptly  as  can  be  done. 

Always  on  hand,  n  large  and  complete  stock  of  STATIONERY,  both  simple  and  fancy — suited 
to  all  business  purposes. 

PIANO-FORTES, 

From  the  extensive  Manufactories  of  Adam  Stodard,  No.  313,  Broadway,  and  J.  R.  Dunham, 
13th  Street,  New  York.  The  largo  number  they  have  sold,  and  the  universal  satisfaction  they 
have  given,  together  with  the  increased  and  continued  demand  for  them,  are  good  evidences  of 
their  superior  character.    Prices  as  low  as  at  the  North. 

Music,  Musical  Instruments,  aud  beautiful  Faucy  Goods  in  great  variety- 
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NEW  YORK. 

THHEE  (DAHTOM  TFIBA  (DOMFAHY, 

Is  the  oldest  an>l  the  largest  TEA  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  made  arrangements  tu  control  many  of 
ilio  finest  chops  of  tea  that  will  be  imported  during  the  cur- 
rent year — from  which,  aud  from  other  considerations  their 

ability  to  supply 

Genuine,  New  and  Fragrant  Teas, 

in  almost  endless  quantity,  will  be  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  House  in  America. 

They  will  be  prepared  to  offer  during  the  present  reason, 
Teas  iu  chests,  half  chests,  quarters  and  eighths,  of  every  va- 
riety and  quality,  for  Cash  or  approved  paper,  as  low,  or  per- 
haps lower,  than  any  other  wholesale  lea  establishment  can 
uniformly  do — aud  consequently  solicit  the  attention  of  every 
Country  Merchant  in  the  Trade,  to  their  ample  and  well  as- 
sorted stock,  before  they  purchase  elsewhere.    Thoseto  whom 
a  journey  to  New  York  would  he  inconvenient,  nre  hereby 
apprised  that  they  can  negotiate  equally  advantageous  and 
^   ^    satisfactory  by  letter;  in  this  ca.se  their  inquiries  and  orders 
'  EZ   will  receive  the  same  attentiou.  and  the  latter  be  executed 
'  with  the  same  precision  and  thorough  regard  to  their  interests, 

as  though  upon  the  spot  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  necensary 
to  mention  that  upou  the  latter  accouut  they  have,  for  many  years,  maintained  a  most  elevated 
reputation. 

Their  Teas  in  quarter,  half  and  pound  packages  will  continue  to  constitute  a  distinct  department 
from  their  general  wholesale  business;  and  in  these  packages  they  sell  to  one  commercial  house 
only  iu  each  district,  city  or  town  in  the  United  States.  For  tho  exclusive  sale  of  these  packed 
Teus  in  nny  particular  place  where  no  arrangement*  to  that  effect  already  exist,  they  are  ready  to 
treat  with  any  responsible  person  or  firm  that  may  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  doing  a  Tea  trade. 

No  connection  with  auy  other  concern,  aud  no  branches  either  in  New  York  or  iu  any  part  of 
the  United  States.    Their  only  location  is 

125,  Chatham  Streetf  JV.  T.,  (Between  Roosevelt  and  Pearl  sts.J 
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A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Island  of  Malta, ' 

OR  GLEANINGS  FROM  DIFFERENT  HISTORIES. 

BT  WILLIAM  WINTBROP,  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL 
AT  MALTA. 

"The  imaginary  sallies  of  philosophers  and 
poets  disguising  the  truth  of  a  common  origin 
under  ingenious  allegories,  applauded  by  the 
vaniiy  of  the  people,  and  intending  to  trace  the 
formation  of  societies,  the  foundation  of  cities  and 
the  creation  of  empires  to  the  children  of  the  gods, 
render  the  history  of  Malta,  in  common  with  thatof 
all  other  nations,  ohscured  by  fable."*  Homer  is 
the  first  known  writer  who  makes  mention  of  Mal- 
ta, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  book  of 
his  Odyssey  be  terms  it  the  isle  of  Hvpcria.  Eu- 
rimidon  being  its  ruler.f  The  island  was  then 
inhabited  by  the  Pboeacians,  a  race  of  giants, 

"  whose  haughty  line 
la  mat  with  gods,  half  human,  half  divine." 

This  idle  and  luxurious  people  "  who  admired 
nothing  so  much  as  romantic  adventures,"  are 
supposed  to  have  left  as  monuments  of  their  rule 
the  curious  tower  at  Gozo,  the  huge  tombs  in 
the  Benjemma  hills,  and  those  remarkable  ruins 
which  have  been  recently  excavated  and  arc 
called  at  this  day  the  ruins  of  Krendi  X 

Floating  though  we  now  may  be  on  the  stream 
of  tradition,  and  trusting  to  the  records  of  a  fabu- 
lous age  for  all  we  may  find  to  write  of  the  Pboea- 
cians, still  meution  should  he  made  of  their  vain 
contest  with  the  gods,  and  consequent  downfall. 
Nauthisous,  a  son  or  grandson  of  Euritnidon, 
no  souuer  came  to  hie  sovereign  power  than  he 
revolted  against  Jupiter,  and  for  bis  rash u ess  was 

•The  anonymous  publication  from  which  this  extract 
is  taken,  was  translated  by  an  English  resident  at  Malta 
in  lftOO,  and  dedicated  to  Major  General  Pigot.the  officer 
then  ill  command  of  the  forces. 

t  Eustathtus  thinks  Hyperia  here  referred  to  was  a  city, 
not  an  island.  He  therefore  called  it  Camerina.  and  said 
it  was  a  town  in  Sicily.  One  reason  given  by  this  author 
is  certainly  deserving  of  attention.  For  he  asks  if  H  vpe- 
ria  was  an  island,  how  could  the  Cyclops  have  reached 
its  shores  without  boats  and  driven  out  the  I'baeacians 
who  then  peopled  the  place  T  That  the  Cyclops  had  no 
boats  appears  from  the  IXth  book  of  the  Odyssey.— See 
Wakefield's  notes  to  Pope's  translation  of  Homer. 

tA  long  and  interesting  description  of  the  Giant's  tower 
at  Goxo,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Grenrille  Temple's  travels  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  which  waa pnbhahed  in  London  in  1843. 
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made  to  suffer  many  reverses.  This  Phoeaciao 
leader,  after  several  desperate  engagements,  in 
all  of  which  be  was  routed,  gathered  bis  scat- 
tered forces  together  and  fled  with  them  to  Sche- 
ria,  or  Macrin,  now  known  as  Corfu.*  And  it  is 
written  that  as  Jupiter  did  not  pursue  him  to  his 
new  habitation,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was 
passed  in  peace. f 

*  How  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Corfu  may  have  com- 
pared in  ancient  times  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 
But  at  present  Corfu  is  the  larger,  fiuer  and  richer  island 
of  the  two,  with  a  better  climate,  and  having  inhabitants 
who,  though  they  are  of  a  different  race,  are,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  a  far  more  moral  people,  and  much  more 
enlightened.  This  we  slate  as  being  the  opiuion  of  all 
the  English  officers  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  and 
who,  during  their  long  periods  of  service,  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  both  of  the  islands. 

t  Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Phceacians  we  must  not 
neglect  to  mention  that  it  was  in  a  cave  at  Malta,  that 
Calypso,  by  her  charms,  is  th  iught  to  have  held  Ulysses 
seven  years  enslaved.  If  this  is  the  island,  and  Homer 
has  faithfully  described  Calypso's  residence  which  he 
aays  afforded 

"  A  scene  where  if  a  God  should  cast  his  sight, 
A  god  might  gaze  and  wander  with  delight." 

then  in  common  with  other  writers  we  can  only  regret  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  since  her  departure.  Where 
are  the  limpid  fountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
grotto,  which  we  read  of  as  throwing  their  streams  to 
the  sky  ?  And  where  are  the  poplars,  alders  and  nodding 
cypresses  initsvicinity.which  this  amorous  goddess  gazed 
upon  with  so  much  delight  1  There  are  no  limpid  fountains 
now,  and  no  streams  to  supply  them  if  any  were  built. 
There  are  no  poplars,  alders,  or  nodding  cypresses  now,  nor 
any  soil  in  which  they  could  flourish,  if  a  stranger  should 
be  tempted  to  plant  them.  All  is  changed.  A  little  low, 
dark  recess  in  the  shores  of  Malta  is  now  called  Cal\  pso'a 
grotto,  which,  to  see  from  the  outside,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient, for  few  if  any  of  the  travellers  who  go  to  its  mouth 
can  have  a  wish  to  enter.  Tradition  may  carry  its  weight 
with  it,  but  surely  the  dirty  cave  which  we  have  so  often 
seen  in  the  bay  of  Melleba,  is  not  the  grotto  that  Homer, 
in  his  poetical  language,  has  so  well  described.  No, 
rather  could  we  believe,  and  with  all  due  deference  to 
Marduca's  opinion,  that  the  Abbe  Fraguier  is  correct 
when  be  states  u  that  Ulysses*  residence  of  seven  years  in 
the  cave  of  Calypso,  the  goddess  of  secrecy,  may  only 
mean  that  he  remained  so  long  hid  from  the  knowledge 
and  enquiry  of  all  men,  or  that  whatever  befell  hiui  in 
all  that  time  was  lost  to  history,  or  made  no  part  of  the 
poem."  Calimachus  has  written  that  Gozo,  the  ancient 
Gaulos,  which  is  only  three  or  four  miles  distant  from 
Malta,  is  the  "isle  of  Calypso."  and  that  a  dismal  cavern 
iu  its  shores  is  the  place  where  the  goddess  resided.  An 
idea  which  possibly  originated  in  the  poetical  fancies  of 
this  author,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  find  no 
other  foundation. 
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seen  in  the  Maltese  library  of  Puoic  origin,  and 
covered  with  characters  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  deciphered.*    The  Phoenician*  having  re- 


Fifteen  hundred  and  nineteen  years  before  the 
christian  era,  the  Phoenicians,  cruising  along  the 
shore*  of  the  Mediterranean,  came  to  Malta,  and 

finding  that  it  possessed  good  harbors,  a  rich  soil,  mined  uninterrupted  possession  of  Ogygia  for 
and  a  temperate  climate,  landed  three  or  four  J  nearly  eight  centuries,  were  seven  hundred  and 
hundred  of  their  people,  and  made  it  one  of  their  I  thirty  six  year*  before  the  christian  era.  defeated 
colonies.*   The  Phoenicians  worshipped  not  only  :  and  driven  out  by  the  Greeks^  of  whom  no 


thoir  own  gods,  hut  also  those  of  Egypt  and  Per- 
sia.f  and  while  they  held  possession  of  Malta 
erected  several  temples,  one  in  honor  of  Juno, 
and  others  to  Jsi*.  Osiris  and  Mercury. t  This 
last  was  their  favorite  deity,  as  be  was  thought 


traces  now  exist,  unless  they  may  be  in  the  ruins 
of  a  wall,  or  fort  built  in  honor  of  Phalaru.  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentuin,  and  some  small  sepul- 
chral mounds  which,  on  beiog  opened,  were 
found  to  contain  nothing  but  bones. t  Wherever 


to  lie  the  protector  of  their  commerce  to  which  the  Greeks  made  a  conquest  and  formed  a  aet- 


alone  they  owed  their  importance  as  a  nation, 
and  the  island  became  iodebted  for  its  settle- 
ment, wealth,  and  consequence.  By  these  people 


tlement  they  always  erected  a  temple  to  Apollo. 
One  was  built  at  Citta  Vecchia,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  as  a  public  square,  and  will  he 


Malta  was  called  Ogygia,  and  was  then  governed  pointed  out  by  any  cicerone,  although  not  a  ves- 
bykings.||  Several  monuments,  two  of  which  are  tige  remains  to  remiud  a  stranger  of  the  ruina 


of  baked  earth  of  a  singular  shape,  can  now  be 

•  Id  the  words  of  Diodortis,  '«»»«•». 
t  V\  ilkinsoo. 
t  Bosio. 

B  To  write  a  Hat  of  the  many  author*  who  hare  mention* 
ed  this  island  in  their  works,  under  iu  different  name*, 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  require  more  research  than 
we  can  give  to  the  subject.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  Malta  received  ita  name  from  tbe  Greeka,  and  that 


which  there  for  ages  existed.  During  the  two 
hundred  years  that  the  Greeks  held  possession  of 
Malta  they  were  at  first  governed  by  a  high  priest 
whom  they  called  Hierothites,  and  afterwards  by 
arcbous  vested  with  similar  powers  as  those  who, 
under  the  same  name,  once  presided  at  Athena. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Maltese  librarian 
we  have  seen  several  Grecian  antiquities,  but  all 
of  which  appear  to  be  of  a  much  later  period 
tbey  called  it  Meliu,  by  which  denomination  it  wa. known  lhnn  ,hat  0f  which  we  are  now  writing.  One 
for  many  centuries  from  the  fine  quality  of  honey  which 
to  this  day  it  produces-  Other*  have  thought  it  waa 
called  Meiita,  after  the  daughter  of  Neteu*  and  Doris. 


Sir  Granville  Temple  not  being  of  this  opinion,  aaya  that 
the  island  neither  look  iu  name  of  Meiita  from  its  fine 
honey,  or  from  the  Nymph  who,  by  Hercules,  waa  the 
mother  of  Hyllus  the  king  of  lllyria.  But  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  Melila  a  Phoenician  word  signifying  a  "  re- 
fuge" from  tbe  root  Malat  u  be  delivered."  The  Phceni- 
ciarut  being  a  trading  people  may  have  sought  a  shelter 
in  tbe  ports  of  Malta  from  Ibe  storms  which  overtook 
tbem  on  the  passage,  as  the  Greeks  and  other  navigators 
do  at  this  time.  And  Sir  Grenville  Temple  may  there- 
fore be  correct  in  his  supposition.  Muratori  thinks  that 
Malta  took  ita  name  from  the  softness  of  its  stone,  and 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  tbe  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
therefore  wrote  ierram,  wiollam,  aequam,  compactrm,  H 
medifacUun.  The  learned  Bocchart  difl'cru  ngaiu,  and 
thinks  tbe  island  waa  called  Malta  from  tbe  fineness  of  ita 
wool,  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  there  was  a  great  abun- 
dance. Silius  would  appear  to  support  this  authority,  for 
in  his  14th  book  he  has  written, 


of  tbe  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  is  a 
small  square  altar,  ou  which  two  figures  are  sculp- 
tured, iu  the  act  of  offering  a  small  fish  to  tfao 


"  Cinntar- 

t  Thuc.vdides  and  Sycophoroo  date  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  at  Malta  in  the  first  year  of  tbe  second  Olympiad 
755  years  B.  C.  Badger. 

I  In  many  of  the  tombs  which  a  gentleman  by  tbe  name 
of  St.  John  has  recently  opened  at  Malta,  fragments  of 
linen  and  cotton  cloth  have  been  found  with  which  the  bo- 
dies were  enveloped  at  the  time  of  their  burial.  Alao  red 
earthen  jnrs  and  lamps  of  various  forms  and  sixes.  These 
remains  are  the  most  common.  And  indeed  whil*  we  are 
now  writing  tbe  Rev.  Lord  Charles  Harvey  is  engaged  m 
sending  to  England  reveral  large  cases  of  these  articles 
which  have  been  found  at  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul's  bay, 
within  the  last  ten  days.  In  a  few  of  tbe  tomba  glass  and 
earthen  candlesticks  have  been  discovered  bollow  through- 
out and  of  a  curious  shape  :  in  others  tear  drops  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  whon  they  followed 
a  corpse  to  the  place  of  ita  interment.  An  antiquarian 
being  at  Malta  cannot  pass  a  day  more  agreeably,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  than  in  a  ramble  among  tbe  tomba  of  the 
Benjemma  hill*,  and  in  visiting  some  singular  places  of 
huriol  nenr  Cilta  Vecchia,  which  are  built  in  a  rocky  eini- 
Otber  able  writers  there  are  who  say  that  Malta  is  de-  nence,  and  with  entrances  many  feet  from  the  ground, 
rived  from  Mylith,  a  Syrian  word  expressive  of  Juno,  a  These,  it  has  been  said,  are  doubtless  tbe  tombs  of  the 
goddess  who  was  worshipped  in  the  island  and  to  whom  earliest  christians,  who  "  tried  in  their  places  of  inlets 
a  magnificent  temple  was  dedicated.  The  Cnrthagcnians  mcnt  to  imitate  that  of  our  Saviour  by  building  tbem  in 
knew  tbe  island  by  the  name  of  Alnl,  ns  will  be  seen  on  the  form  of  caves  and  closing  their  entrances  with  marblo 
their  coins.  We  might  quote  many  other  authorities,  but  or  stone."  A  traveller  when  looking  at  these  sepulchral 
willcontent  ourselves  with  those  we  have  named.  Whether  I  cavities  will  be  strongly  reminded  of  tbe  tombs  seen  by 


telaque  superba. 


Malta  took  its  name  from  a  god  or  goddess,  from  its  fine 
hsrbors.  its  honey,  wool  or  soft  atoue,  we  shall  in  all  pro- 
bability never  be  able  to  tell. 


our  friend  J.  L.  Stephens  in  Arabia  Petrca,  and  so 
described  by  him  in  his  incidents  of  navel  in 
lands. 
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goddess  Proserpine,  to  whom  the  altar  waa  dedi- 
cated.* Another  is  ihe  statue  of  Hercules,  a 
Dnked  figure  of  white  marlde,  well  executed  and 
io  the  highest  state  of  preservation.  "  This  fig- 
ure which  is  crowned  with  poplar,  and  resting 
oo  a  cluh,"  is  supposed  to  have  adorned  that 
beautiful  temple  once  dedicated  to  Hercules  at 
M  arsa  Sirocco,  which  is  uow  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  island,  and  where  many  ruins  are  still  to 
be  seen.f  Hercules,  a  vain  and  imaginary  deity, 
was  worshipped  uotonly  by  the  Maltese  hut  by  the 
people  of  many  different  nations  who,  when  on 
their  passages,  stopped  at  the  island  to  leave  their 
votive  offerings,  and  pray  for  bis  protection.  By 
the  Greeks  he  was  called  Alexicacos.  and  held 
in  the  highest  veneration.  The  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  Malta  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Arche- 
getes,  and  considered  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
their  deities.  Several  other  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties are  still  preserved  in  the  Maltese  library,  and  jthageuiaua'  rule  at  Malta  will  Dot  be  forgotten, 
with  a  proper  consideration  for  their  value  are  j  for  they  left  their  language  with  the  people  and 
kept  in  charge  of  the  librarian,  that  they  may  their  ruius  all  over  the  island. t  Among  tbe 
not  he  scattered  or  lost.  These  are  medals  and  niany  remains  which  the  Carthageuians  have 
coins  of  different  sizes,  with  an  effigy  of  Juuo  |eft  of  their  rule,  are  two  pieces  of  marble  that 
■tamped  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  an  ear  [were  discovered  at  Kortin  in  1694.  aud  are  sup- 
of  corn  with  tbe  word  MEAITA1QX.  About!  posed  to  have  been  the  "base  aud  shaft  of  a 
five  hundred  and  twenty  eight  years  before  the  cbaudelier,"  with  which  one  of  their  buildings 
christian  era  the  Carthageniaus  made  war  with  was  lighted.    Ou  each  of  these  marbles  there 


hold  gods,  but  generously  gave  them  an  undisturb- 
ed  possession  of  half  of  the  island,  with  all  their 
temples  aud  dwellings.  For  more  than  a  century 
these  people  dwelt  together  in  amity  and  peace. 
In  the  first  Puuic  war  of  twenty-three  years  du- 
ration, Malta  was  attacked  aud  plundered  by  At- 
tilus  Regulus,  a-d  seized  upon  by  Caius  Corne- 
lius.* The  Romans,  however,  could  not  have 
long  retained  it.  For  we  read  that  two  hundred 
aud  eighteen  years  before  Christ  the  Carthage- 
niaus were  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Caius  Lutatius,  and  Malta  a  second  time  fell 
iuto  the  bauds  of  its  Pointer  m  a  ore,  it  haviug 
been  stipulated  between  these  great  powers,  that 
all  the  islands  of  Italy  and  Africa  should  be 
given  up  to  the  conquerors.  It  was  under  Scm- 
pronius,  in  the  secoud  Punic  war  which  con- 
tinued nineteen  years,  that  the  Roman  power 
was  completely  established  at  Malta. f   The  Car- 


the  Greeks  and  subdued  them.  Tbe  conquerors 
wishing  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  their  rule 
not  only  permitted  them  to  worship  their  house- 

"  This  square  altar,  says  Wilkinson,  was  dedicated  to 
Proserpine.  "On  its  sides  are  sculptured  two  men  offer- 
ing a  fixh  to  the  goddess,  and  on  its  front  is  the  emblem 
made  use  of  by  the  tfyracusans  10  denote  Sicily ;  h  be- 
ing a  head  with  three  lege,  and  the  feet  so  disposed  as  to 
form  the  extremity  of  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  similar  to 
the  arms  of  the  isle  of  Mao."  This  curious  emblem  it 
should  be  remarked  was  once  worn  by  the  Multese  on 
their  breast-plates,  and  carried  by  them  embroidered  on 
the  standards  of  their  native  corps.  Professor  Forbes,  iu 
his  recent  travels  in  Lycin,  "saw  some  coin*  having  upon 
them  a  figure  which  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  three 
legged  symbol  of  bis  native  Man." 

Literary  Gazette,  So.  1361. 

t  Tbe  temple  of  Herrules  according  to  Quintino  was  a 
most  magnificent  structure,  and  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, this  author  has  slated  that  it  covered  a  space  of 
nearly  three  miles  in  exteat.  The  learned  and  sarcastic 
Ciunerin  latterly  reproves  Quintino  for  making  an  asser- 
tion which  he  says  no  man  in  his  senses  could  credit.  En 
quia  temere  erediderit,  tints*  templum  tria  amptiut  miliia 
pasiuum  occvpane  7  But  to  show  that  the  statement 
of  Quintino  ennnot  be  credited,  we  need  only  remark 
that  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Agrigentum  was 
only  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  leneth,  and  that  still 
more  remarkable  structure  the  palace  of  Carnac,  "twelve 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  from  its  eastern  to  its  we*. em 
wall."  It  now  being  well  known  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  *•  erected  temples  and  statues  to  the  same 
deities,  to  Jupiter,  Juno.  Neptune,  Minerva.  Hercules  and 
many  others,"  it  becomes  the  more  difficult  to  discover  at 
what  age  or  by  what  people  this  building  was  erected  at 
Malta,  of  whkh  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 


were  inscriptions  iu  tbe  Greek,  and  Phoenician 
languages  which  many  have  tried  to  translate. 
Tbe  shalt  of  this  chandelier  haviug  been  sent  to 
Paris,  the  learned  Abbe  Barthelemy  gave  to  the 
inscription  *hirh  it  bore  the  following  interpre- 
tation :  "  Domino  nostro  Melkarto,  domiai  Tyri, 
volum  fecimus  Abdasar  et  /rater  metis  Aseremor  is 
filius  Aseremor,  flii  Abdasar  sk  qui  eos  deviare 
fecit  benedicat  et*.|)    There  canuot  be  a  doubt 

*  Attilius  Ceasul  Liperara,  melitamque;  iosulas  Sicl- 
liae  nobiles  peru  agatus  evertit. — Paolo  Urotio. 

t  Amilcar,  the  brother  of  Annibal,  ruled  at  Malta  when 
Sempronius  made  this  attack,  and  was  carried  a  prisoner 
in  chains  to  Marsala,  and  afterwards  to  Rome. —  Tito  Luio. 

I  Une  of  these  Phoenician  ruins  must  not  be  passed  over 
unnoticed.  And  this  is  a  tomb  which  was  discovered  at 
the  point  Beoi  Isa.in  1761,  and  bore  an  inscription  on  iu 
face,  of  which  Sir  William  Drummond  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing translation  :  **  The  interior  room  ol  the  sanctuary 
of  the  tomb  of  Anuibal,  illustrious  in  the  consummation 
of  calamity.  He  was  beloved.  The  people  when  they 
are  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  weep  for  Annibal,  the  son 
of  Bar  Malek."  The  Maltese  firmly  believe  that  the  great 
Caiihsgenian  general  was  a  native  of  their  island,  and  a 
soa  of  the  Barchina  family  once  known  to  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Malta.  They  also  think  that  bis  remains 
were  brought  from  Bithynia  to  be  placed  in  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors.—  Temple. 

I  In  Boisgelins's  History  of  Malta,  this  inscription  is 
thus  translated.  "  We,  Abda9sar  and  Asseremor.  the  sons 
of  Asseremor,  the  son  of  Ahdassar  having  msde  this  vow 
to  our  Lord  Melere,  the  tutelar  divinity  ol  Tyre,  may  he 
ble«s  aud  guide  us  in  our  uncertain  wuy.  Diuni  sius  and 
Seiapiou  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  tbe  sous  of  Scmnion  to 
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that  this  was  a  votive  offering  made  by  two  nav- 
igators for  fine  weather  on  their  passages,  and  a 
prosperous  result  to  their  speculations. 

The  Romans,  aiming  at  the  supreme  authority 
iu  the  Mediterranean,  determined,  on  getting  pos- 
session of  Malta,  that  they  would  retaiu  it  nut  by 
the  force  of  their  arms,  but  by  granting  many 
privileges  to  its  Greek  inhabitants,  and  making 
them  happy  under  their  domination.*  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks  was  not  interfered  with,  and 
their  laws  and  customs  respected.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  were  so  much  encouraged  that 
linen  and  cotton  cloths  of  the  finest  texture  were 
mnde  and  sent  to  Rome  where  they  were  con- 
sidered a  great  article  of  luxury,  and  found  a 
ready  sale.f  The  temples  were  beautified  and 
adorned,  incense  was  offered  to  the  protecting 
gods  of  the  island  and  its  trade,  atid  the  altars  of 
those  gods  respected  J  In  excavating,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  at  the  head  of  the 
great  harbour  at  Malta,  the  Roman  remains  of  a 
vast  mole  were  found  which  once  bounded  a 
fort.  And  still  more  recently  while  some  work- 
men were  engaged  iu  laying  a  foundation  for  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  respected  Major  Geueral  Sir  Federick  Fon- 
aonby,  they  came  upon  a  pavement  which  was 
doubtless  built  by  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  a 
ruin  of  one  of  their  temples.  The  stones  were 
laid  in  that  shape  which  induced  all  who  saw 
them  to  entertain  this  belief.  The  Romans  have 
left  as  evidences  of  their  rule  at  Malta  many 

Hercules  surnamed  Archogetes."  The  Greek  inscription 
ia  very  brief  For  it  "imply  says,  "  Denis  and  So  rap  ion, 
of  the  city  of  Tyre,  two  sons  of  Serapion,  to  llerculis 
surnamed  Archegetes." 

*  While  writing  this  historical  sketch  of  Mo! la  we  are 
continually  relerring  to  the  learned  works  of  Abcln.  Bo-  j 
•io,  BoUgelin,  Ciantar,  Temple,  Vertot.  Lacroix,  Mugno*,  | 
A  man  and  Wilkinson.    A  little  work  without  the  authors  ! 
name,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  also  valuable 
as  a  book  of  reference  and  can  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage by  those  persona  who  may  wish  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  in  tl.s  earliest 
age  of  ita  history. 

t  Pliuy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Cicero  and  Silius,  hare  all ' 
mentioned  the  beautiful  labrics,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which,  at  different  periods,  the  Maltese  have  been  so  much 
and  justly  commended. 

i  Cicero  accuses  V'erres  of  having  brought  disgrace  on 
the  Roman  name  by  plundering  a  temple  at  Malta,  and 
filliug  his  galley  with  votive  offerings  which  were  sacred 
to  a  deity  whom  the  people  adored.  And  this  accusation 
was  so  well  supported  ibut  the  Roman  government  had 
the  ornaments  immediately  restored  to  some  Maltese  dep- 
uties who  were  sent  to  Rome  to  receive  them.  Abelaalso 
informs  us  that  a  Numidiun  general  once  slopped  at  Malta 
and  robbed  the  temple  of  Juno  of  some  elephants'  teeth 
which  were  of  a  large  size,  aud  set  in  solid  gold.  Masai- 
nis*a,  die  king  of  Numiilia,  hearing  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  ordered  his  general  to  return  to  Malta  and 
place  the  teeth  in  the  temple  which,  *  in  an  evil  hour,"  he 
bad  been  tempted  tu  rub. 


medals,  a  few  inscriptions  and  a  couple  of  statoes, 
with  the  bead  of  Augustus  in  basso  relievo,  and 
the  bust  of  Antooius  sculptured  from  native 
stone.*  The  inscriptions  on  the  broken  marbles 
make  mention  only  of  the  repairs  of  the  temples 
of  Proserpiue.  aud  Apollo,  and  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  thtatre,  which  was  a  beautiful 
building,  f  The  medals  bear  upon  tbem  the  head 
of  Juno  with  the  Latin  word  Melitaion,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  triumphal  chair  with  a  Romaic  in- 
scription. But  the  most  solemn  and  interesting 
of  all  the  Roman  remains  is  a  large  sepulchral 
lamp  of  a  singular  shape,  beautifully  and  curi- 
ously made.  This  much  prized  relic  of  ancient 
days  was  discovered  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
is  now  kept  iu  the  public  museum,  where  all 
who  ask  permission  can  see  it- 1 

The  Roman  empire  being  dismembered  at  the 
death  of  Constautine,  the  Vandals  A.  D.  454, 
took  possession  of  Malta,  and  held  it  for  ten 
years,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths 
who  came  in  great  force  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  remained  as  rulers  for  nearly  a  century. 
While  these  barbarians  governed,  villages  were 
plundered,  and  commerce  destroyed.  Of  the 
dominion  of  tho  Goths  very  little  is  to  be  met 
with  at  this  day  which  may  serve  to  bring  it  to 
our  recollection.  A  small  inscription  iu  the 
church  of  St.  Agatha,  is  their  only  monument. 
Belisarius,  tvho  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian to  drive  the  Vandals  out  of  Africa,  landed 
at  Malta  A.  D.  553,  and  united  it  to  the  Roman 
empire. ||    Rut  the  emperors  not  graotiug  to  the 

"  Boisgelin. 

t  The  pillars  of  white  marble,  and  the  beautifully  sculp- 
tured cornices  of  the  same  material  now  to  be  seen  at 


Citla  V cccliia,  piled  away  near  the  cathedral,  arc  the  only 
remains  of  thin  theatre  now  known  to  exist. 

t  It  was  when  Malta  had  a  Roman  governor,  and  shout 
the  year  56,  after  the  christian  era,  that  sit.  Paul  waa  sup- 
posed by  the  Maltese  to  have  been  shipwrecked  at  their 
island,  and  in  a  bay  which  still  bears  his  uaine.  But  of 
this  occurrence  and  the  catacombs  of  Cilta  Vecchia,  which 
are  thought  to  have  been  built  at  the  same  period,  we  shall 
mention  in  their  proper  place. 

H  A  large  body  of  Greeks  attended  Belisarius  on  this 
expedition.  Aud  their  descendants  were  dwelling  ontbe 
island  for  nearly  five  centuries  after  this  conquest  wan 
made;  an  abandoned  people  having  noue  of  the  virtues 
of  their  ancestors,  but  cursed  with  all  their  pride,  extrav- 
agance and  follies.  So  odious  bad  the  Greeks  made 
themselves  to  the  other  iuhabilants,  that  on  the  island  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Arab*,  three  hundred  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  aud  it  is  recorded  that  all  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people  perished  in  this  horrible  way.  Belisarius 
was  also  accompanied  in  his  warlike  expeditions  to  Italy 
and  Atrica  by  his  wife,  the  lady  Antouiiia.a  woman  who 
is  represented  to  have  been  as  beautiful  in  her  appear- 
ance as  she  was  in  her  character  a  shameless  and  profli- 
gate person.  It  was  owing  to  her  advice  that  when  Be- 
lisarius was  in  Rome,  I'ope  Silveriu*  was  made  a  prisoner 
and  sent  an  exile  to  Greece.  "  Belisarius,  from  having 
been  born  in  the  city  of  German  ia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
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inhabitants  the  same  privileges  which  they  en- 
joyed under  the  ancient  Romano,  the  islaud  never 
became  so  much  celebrated  for  its  manufactures, 
commerce  and  trade  as  it  bad  been  ages  before 
when  known  as  a  municiyium  and  governed  by 
a  Proconsul  from  Rome.  Of  this  lung  period  of  j 
three  hundred  years,  that  is  from  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian to  the  conquest  of  the  islaod  by  the  Arabs, 
no  monuments  now  remain,  unless  they  may  be 
in  a  half  defaced  inscription  which  uo  oue  can 
decipher,  aud  a  small  and  singularly  made  figure 
of  bronze  found  at  Gozo,  wbicb  represents  a 
youth  kueeliug  with  his  arms  extended,  and  hav- 
ing in  his  bauds  a  small  howl  as  if  asking  for 
charity.*  This  remarkable  figure  is  covered 
with  Greek,  Etruscan  and  uuknown  characters, 
and  is  prized  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity  as  a 
rare,  valuable  aud  interesting  curiosity. f  The 
Greeks  who  were  still  very  numerous  at  Malta, 
after  being  held  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  the  most 
servile  oppression,  rose  against  their  masters,  re- 
took the  islaud.  aud  held  possession  for  thirty-  j 
four  years,  when  they  were  in  their  turn  again 
defeated  by  the  Arabs  A.  D.  9U4,  and  had  their 
powor  most  effectually  destroyed.  Tbesebarha- 
rians  having  killed  all  those  who  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  disposed  of  the  women  and 
children  as  slaves.^  The  other  inhabitants  were 
treated  with  lenity;  their  religion  and  laws  be- 
ing respected,  and  such  powerful  protection  given 
to  their  commerce  that  we  read  of  their  ships 
going  with  safety  all  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  tradiug  iu  ports  where  the  seamen  of  other 
powers  dared  out  to  venture.  The  Arabs  at  this 
period  were  governed  by  an  Emir  who  had  his 
residence  at  Citta  Vecchia.  a  town  which,  with 
its  walls  aud  troops,  he  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
defence.  As  evidences  of  the  domiuion  of  these 
people  at  this  time  there  is  a  monument  iu  the 
possession  of  Baron  Zara  covered  with  an  iu- 
•criptiou  sacred  to  tbe  memory  of  oue  of  their 
chiefs,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Marquis  Bar- 
bara, mauy  large  coins  which  were  circulated  by 
them  and  are  of  tbe  purest  gold.|| 

Three ian  and  Illy  rian  nations  was  strictly speaking  neither 
a  Greek  or  Roman  by  birth.  He  is  now  remembered  as 
the  conqueror  of  the  Vandals  and  Goths,  the  restorer  of 
the  spoils  of  Jerusalem,  the  destroyer  ol  the  tomb  of 
Hadrian,  and  the  last  of  the  Romaus  who  triumphtd  lead- 
ing kings  captive  in  bis  \x*\n."— Blackwood,  June  1847. 

*  Boisgelin. 

t  Abela  and  Badger. 

ICiantar. 

||  The  Arabs  wishing  to  protect  the  prizes  which  their 
corsairs  were  continually  bringing  into  port,  built  a  forti- 
fication on  the  prominent  point  where  the  beautiful  for- 
tress of  St.  Angclo  now  stand*,  and  from  which  all 
salutes  given  by  foreign  ships  to  the  garrison  of  Malta 
are  at  this  day  returned.  How  often  during  tbe  past  six- 
teen years  have  we  heard  the  salutes  Irom  the  American 
ships  of  war,  tbe  line  of  batue  ships,  frigates  and  cor- 


About  the  year  1000,  or  lOO^i.  forty  Norman 
genthmen,  all  warriors,  who  bad  signalized 
themselves  in  the  armies  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, returning  from  tbe  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  arrived  in  Italy  without  arms,  and 
.only  with  their  staff*  and  chaplet,  the  usual  equip- 
age of  pilgrim*,  and  which  our  kings  themselves 
in  the  following  crusades  went  to  receive  at  St. 
Deuis.  These  Norman  pilgrims  hearing  that  the 
town  of  Salerno  was  besieged  by  the  S  a  race  us, 
were  prompted  by  a  religious  zeal  to  throw  them- 
selves into  tbe  place.  Guimard  was  prince  of  it 
aud  invested  in  it.  He  furnished  them  with  arms 
and  horses;  and  these  strangers  made  so  many 
unsuspected  and  vigorous  sallies  upon  the  infi- 
dels, that  they  obliged  them  to  raise  tbe  siege. 
Tbe  prince  of  Salerno,  admiring  the  bravery  of 
these  Normans  and  their  skill  in  the  art  of  war, 
offered  them  rich  presents,  and  made  a  proposal 
of  considerable  settlments,  iu  order  to  retain  them 
iu  his  service.  But  those  gentlemen  called  home 
j  by  the  love  we  naturally  l»ear  to  our  country,  re- 
!  fused  every  thing  that  was  offered  to  them,  and 
told  the  prince  that  they  bad  no  other  view  in 
taking  up  arms,  but  tbe  glory  of  God  and  the 
defence  of  religion.  Upon  their  departure.  Gui- 
mard is  said  tn  have  sent  deputies  after  them, 
who,  to  excite  tbe  zeal  aud  courage  of  the  Nor- 
man gentry  and  to  engage  them  to  come  antl  set- 
tle iu  Italy,  carried  into  that  province  stuffs  of 
great  value,  magnificent  furniture  for  houses,  and 
even  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemousand  almonds, 
which  they  presented  to  several  geutlemeu,  as  a 
proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  aud  the 
goodness  of  the  soil,  wbcreiu  they  bad  the  offer 
of  lauds  aud  castles.* 

Tbe  poor  Norman  nobles,  and  their  needy  vas- 
sals who  accepted  of  this  invitation,  aud  catna 
from  France  iuto  Italy,  with  nothiug  but  their 
swords,  aud  the  spirit  to  wield  them,  hud  made 
themselves  masters  of  more  territory  in  a  few 
years,  than  that  over  which  Ferdinand  II.  now 

vettes  returned  from  this  fortification,  and  rejoiced  at  this 
interchange  of  civilities  between  two  great  powers  whose 
interest  it  is,  as  we  hope  it  may  be  their  aim,  to  be  alw  a  ys 
at  peare. 

"  A  great  number  of  the  Normans,  tempted  by  the  pro- 
mises of  thc»e  envoys,  took  their  wives  and  children  and 
bid  adieu  to  their  country,  and  for  a  century  afterwards 
some  of  these  people  were  continually  passing  into  Italy. 
The  most  considerable  of  them  were  tbe  sons  of  Tancred 
de  Hautcville,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
stance in  the  lower  Normandy.  He  bad  twelve  sons,  all 
bearing  arms.  The  eldest,  who  served  as  a  leader  to  these 
adventurers,  was  called  William,  and  surontned  Bras  do 
fer  or  iron  arm,  on  account  of  his  great  strength  and  valor. 
Drogou  or  Dreux  was  the  second,  Humfrey  tbe  third, 
Herman,  Robert  and  Roger  were  the  three  last.  History 
has  not  conveyed  to  us  the  names  of  the  other  sons  of 
Tancred,  and  we  do  not  so  much  as  know  whether  they 
passed  into  Italy.—  Vtrtol,  rot.  i,  pp.  27-28.  Idem,  rot. 
Hi,  p.  334. 
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reigns  as  the  absolute  king.-  At  the  clone  of  tinn  and  courage,  by  which  in  after  ages  their 
the  year  UttH),  the  Normans  coming  from  Sicily,  descendants  became  so  greatly  distinguished.  By 
•non  mnde  themselves  masters  of  Malta,  and  their  primes*  alone  the  squadron  of  the  republic 
generously  permitted  those  of  the  Arabs  who  of  Pisa,  was  driven  from  before  Syracuse,  a  towo 
might  wish  to  return  to  Barbary.  to  leave  in  '  which  it  had  l.een  sent  to  blockade,  and  the  Vene- 
peace.  and  carry  with  them  nil  their  household  '  tians  were  expelled  from  Candia  after  their  adini- 
efTects.  Few  of  these  people  having  accepted  I  ral  Andreas  Dandolo.  w  ith  his  fleet  destroyed,  bad 
of  this  proposition,  those  who  remained  were  per-  been  taken  a  prisoner.*  For  seventy-two  years 
mitted  to  worship  in  ihcir  own  way  by  the  pay-  the  Maltese  had  been  held  under  the  German 
mem  of  a  small  tax,  "which  was  only  to  serve 'yoke,  when  Pope  Urban  IV.,  absolved  them  from 
as  a  sign  of  their  subjection."  Count  Roger,  a  their  allegiauce  to  Manfred,  a  natural  son  of 
son  of  the  distinguished  Tancred  de  llauteville,  Frederick  II..  by  Lanza  a  daughter  of  Count 
who  made  this  conquest,  after  concluding  a  treaty  Bonafatio,  the  then  reigning  monarch,  aud  gave 
with  these  barbarians  that  all  christian  captives  them  Charles  of  Anjou.  a  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
captured  at  sea  by  their  corsairs  should  not  be  for  a  ruler  and  king. f  **  The  opposition  of  Fred- 
held  in  bondage,  returned  to  Sicily,  of  which  erick  1 1.,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saraceoa 


island,  as  also  of  Malta,  he  was  not  long  after- 
wards chosen  the  king.    With  so  much  kindness 


at  Nocera,  had  alienated  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  from  the  dynasty  of  the  Normans,  and 


and  toleration  did  this  Norman  monarch  treat  his  when  Manfred  was  seeu  to  inherit  ihe sentiment* 
Arab  subjects  of  Malta,  that  he  permitted  them  to  and  follow  the  example  of  his  lather,  he  was 
•tamp  on  one  side  of  n  gold  coin  the  well  known  doomed  to  destruction.  The  Pope  whn  assumed 
Arabic  epigraph,  "there  is  only  one  God,  and  the  right  of  disposing  of  all  the  crowns  upon 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  Cod."  and  on  the  earth,  offered  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
reverse.  King  Roger  with  the  arms  of  hisfamily:f  Sicily  to  the  King  of  England. J  but  not  deriving 
a  toleration  the  more  remarkable  in  a  ruler  whose  the  assistance  he  expected  from  that  quarter,  he 
memory  is  now  so  intimately  connected  by  the  made  the  same  proposal  in  1264  to  Charles  of 
Maltese  with  his  pious  acts  in  the  erection  and  Anjou.  the  brother  of  St.  Louis. t  Declioed  at 
endowment  of  several  churches  on  the  island,  first,  the  offer  was  finally  accepted.  Toadvatice 
the  cathedral  at  Citta  Vecchia,  the  mother  church  the  project.  Urban  IV.  invited  the  Crusaders, 
being  one  of  the  number.  Thirty  years  after  the  who  had  just  accomplished  their  sanguinary  mis- 
Normans  obtained  possession  of  Malta,  the  A  rain  sion  against  the  A  Ibigenses  of  Provence,  again 
revolted  against  their  rulsrs  on  a  festival  day,  to  be  the  instruments  of  divine  vengeance  by  di- 
and  at  a  time  when  they  were  at  their  altars  en-  recting  their  arms  against  Manfred.  His  call 
gaged  in  prayer. t  And  these  treacherous  peo- 1  was  obeyed. ]|  The  crusaders  with  the  most 
pie  would  have  remained  the  dominant  power. 1  perfect  unconcern  transferred  themselves  from 
had  not  King  Roger  sent  his  son,  (A.  D.  1 120.)  France  to  Italy,  and  the  Cuelfs  offered  their  as- 
with  a  powerful  force  to  quell  the  rebellion,  and  sistance  to  the  champions  of  the  church. 1f  A 
punish  the  chiefs  who  had  caused  it.  This  ser-  more  illegitimate  combination,  or  one  more  char- 
vice  w  as  effectually  performed,  for  the  Arabs  acteristic  of  the  times,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
were  routed  aud  slain.  Not  a  man  capable  of  — a  priest  giving  away  the  crown  of  an  iudepen- 
bearing  arms  being  permitted  to  live.§  At  the  dent  monarch;  a  sovereign  hunted  down  as  a 
death  of  King  Roger  ||  Malta  came  to  his  sou  public  enemy  who  by  the  order  and  flourishing 
Roger  II.,  and  this  monarch  at  his  decease  gave  condition  into  which  be  had  brought  his  domin- 
it  to  his  only  daughter,  Constance,  who  by  ions,  had  showu  himself  deserving  of  the  station 
her  marriage  with  Henry  VI.,  of  the  "House  which  he  filled,  a  people  transferred  like  so  many 
of  Swabia,"  made  it  a  German  possession.  It  sheep  to  the  stranger,  aud  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
was  when  the  island  was  under  the  rule  of  this  tiao  church  regardless  of  the  wrongs,  and  the 


bloodshed,  and  the  agonies  which  be  was  about 
•  Badger. 

t  Mugno*'  History  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
t  Mntlinci  Paris  Hi*loria. 

$  North  American  Review,  Number  exxxv,  p.  602. 

||  A  large  number  of  cru«adera  at  the  command  of  the 
Pope  seised  their  arms,  and  thereby  sanctioned  an  unjust 
act  which  was  to  cause  a  desperate  war.    Many  ho«pi« 


sovereign,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Frederick 
II.,  that  the  Maltese  first  signalized  themselves 
in  naval  warlare,  and  evinced  that  determina- 

•  Knicbt's  Normans  in  Sicily,  page  36. 
t  Badger's  Malta, 
t  Lncroix. 

$  The  Abbot  Al.-xander's  Life  of  King  Roger. 

(|  A  full  length  portrait  of  ihi*  Norman  monarch  if*  now  taller  Knishts  of  St.  John  of  Jorum  lem,  also  ranted 
to  be  soon  in  tho  cathedral  of  Ciitn  Veoohia,  and  another  thoinsclvos  under  the  banner  of  the  cro*s,  led  by  n  coura- 
and  n  better  likctics*  in  the  gn!lery  of  the  Romnn  Cntho-  fonui  Prior,  who  by  hi*  darinp;  deeds  in  Uie  Holy  Laud, 
lie  bi*bop  of  Malta,  where  there  are  several  othor  bontiti-  had  been  greatly  distinguished, 
ful  paintings,  all  worthy  of  a  stranger's  attention.  4    H  Mathaeus  Paris. 
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to  cause."*  Manfred  to  prevent  a  division  of 
his  empire,  and  strengthen  his  royal  house,  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Constance  to  Peter,  n  son  of 
James,  king  of  Arragnn,  and  raised  an  array  with 
which  he  marched  to  Benevento  in  Italy,  where 
on  Friday,  the  13th  of  February,  I26C,  he  met 
the  French  priure  in  battle  array,  and  in  the  en- 
gagement which  followed,  was  routed  and  slain. f 
Manfred  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  this  meet- 
ing of  the  hostile  armies,  the  result  of  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  his  family.  But 
Charles  would  not  listen  to  a  truce,  and  closed 
his  last  conference  with  some  German  barons, 
who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  of  peace,  by 
saying,  "  Go  and  tell  the  Sultan  of  Norera  that 
I  will  have  with  him  neither  a  league,  or  truce, 
for  the  time  has  now  come  when  I  will  either 
quickly  send  him  to  hell,  or  he  shall  me  to  heav- 
eo."t  The  German  Kmperor  having  received 
this  message  of  defiance,  buckled  ou  his  armour 
and  made  every  preparation  for  the  desperate 
fight  which  he  knew  must  so  shortly  ensue.  After 
the  battle  bad  been  commenced  with  great  bra- 
very ou  both  sides,  and  stubbornly  continued  for 
several  hours,  and  at  the  moment  when  Manfred 
thought  himself  victorious,  some  officers  deserted 
from  his  army  and  drew  off  th  ir  forces  with 
them.  When  the  Emperor  observed  this  treach- 
erous act.  he  saw  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier  that 
the  day  was  irretrievably  lust.  Aud  remarking 
to  one  of  bis  friends  that  he  would  rather  perish 
an  hundred  times  than  save  his  life  by  basely  re- 
treating, he  rushed  iu  advance  of  his  soldiers  and 
fell  nobly  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  his  foes.  Thus 
gallantly  perished  this  Swabino  monarch,  who 
was  ihe  last  but  one  of  bis  line.  The  hostility 
which  King  Charles  bore  towards  Manfred  when 
living  did  not  termiuate  with  bis  death.  For  it 
is  recorded  that  when  his  headless  body  was 
brought  before  him  at  Benevento,  be  ordered  it 
to  be  clothed  in  a  malefactor's  dress  and  thrown 
into  a  pit  dug  in  a  desolate  spot  not  far  from  the 
town  where  he  fell.§  The  Archbishop  of  Co- 
senza.  being  moved  by  the  many  misfortunes  of 
this  once  powerful  monarch,  had  his  remains 
taken  from  the  place  of  their  iutermentand  buried 
with  much  pomp  on  the  green  banks  of  a  river, 

•  Knight's  Normans  in  Sicily,  p.  106-7. 

t  8ismondi's  Literature  of  Europe,  1st  vol.,  p.  257. 

X  M ura tori's  I ta linn  Annals,  Mugnos'  History  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  and  Knight's  Normans  in  Sicily,  p.  106- 

$  In  the  third  chapter  of  Dante's  Purgatorio  will  be 
found  the  following  lines  referring  to  Manfred's  death  and 
burial : 

L'  ossa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 
In  co'del  ponte,  pren*o  a  Benevento, 
Sotto  la  guardia  delta  grave  mora ; 
Or  le  bagna,  la  pioggia  e  muove  'I  vento 
Di  fuor  del  reguo  quasi  lungo  'I  Verde 
Ore  le  traamuto'  a  lume  apento. 


where  under  the  shade  of  a  weeping  willow  a 
tomb  was  placed  to  his  memory.  Cornidin.  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  who  next  camo  to  the  throne  as 
the  lawful  heir  of  Frederick  11.,  no  sooner  heard 
of  Maufred's  death,  than  he  came  forward  at  the 
instigation  of  his  cousin  an  Austrian  Archduke, 
to  claim  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of 
which  hut  fur  the  Pope's  interference  he  had  been 
the  rightful  possessor.  Just  as  was  this  claim, 
still  Clement  IV.  refused  to  grant  it.  aud  not  with- 
out a  reason.  For  when  he  gave  to  Charles  of 
Anjou  theso  German  provinces,  he  secured  for 
himself  the  Duchies  of  Benevento  aud  Ponte 
Corvu  with  a  yearly  increase  of  eight  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  to  bis  treasury,  w  hich  were  spoils 
too  tempting  for  him  to  yield  to  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice  when  he  hoped  by  the  bravery  of  the  Freuch 
soldiers,  and  the  valour  of  their  commander,  that 
he  would  be  enabled  to  hold  them.*  Corradin 
finding  that  all  applications  made  to  the  Pope  for 
the  recovery  of  his  inheritance  would  bo  useless, 
raised  an  army  of  four  thousand  cavalry  and  as 
many  foot  soldiers,  with  which  he  went  by  easy 
stages  to  Tagliacozzo,  a  town  in  Italy,  where 
Charles,  ignoraut  of  his  strength,  had  determined 
to  meet  him.  The  king  finding  on  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor  that  he  should  have  a  much  larger 
force  to  contend  with  than  he  ever  expected,  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fear,  and  sent  for  his  Mar- 
shal, Philip  of  Montfort,  and  another  distinguish- 
ed officer  by  the  name  of  Araldo,  to  give  him  in 
this  emergency  their  counsel  and  Bitpport.  Philip 
being  called  upon  for  his  opiniou  boldly  said  that 
"  he  was  for  fighting  where  they  were,  and  if  bis 
majesty  would  graciously  give  him  a  position  to 
defend,  he  it  where  it  was,  there  he  would  go 
and  iu  its  defence  he  ready  to  die."  But  Araldo 
who  had  passed  his  life  in  African  warfare,  and 
was  not  of  so  fiery  a  temper,  calmly  told  the  king 
that  he  was  in  a  situation  of  great  danger,  aud 
begged  that  be  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  a 
plan  for  the  battle  by  which  he  would  be  ena- 
bled to  destroy  that  advantage  by  a  stratagem, 
which  their  enemies  in  a  fair  fight  would  possess 
by  their  numbers,  pledging  himself  that  if  this 
request  was  complied  with,  his  arms  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  Charles  of  Anjou  hav- 
ing the  greatest  confidence  in  Araldo's  skill  and 
courage,  readily  conformed  to  bis  wishes  by  leav- 
ing everything  iu  his  bauds  to  arrange.  And  by 
so  duing,  when  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 

•  The  conditions  on  which  Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of 
Provence,  was  offered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
arc  all  recorded  in  Amari's  Pcriotlo  dclla  Istorie  Siciliane, 
del  Secolo  xiii.  pu  I)  Imbed  at  Palermo  iu  1842.  It  should 
be  recorded  that  the  writing  of  this  work  very  nearly  cost 
its  learned  author  his  eyesight,  as  iu  publication  made 
him  an  exile.  Amari  though  he  cannot  live  in  his  na- 
tive land,  has  acquired  a  literary  reputation  which  iho 
monarch  who  exiled  him  might  envy. 
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twenty-third  of  August,  1266.  it  was  wilh  the 
result  which  he  had  predicted.*  Philip  of  Mont- 
fort  who  hud  been  ordered  to  take  his  ground  in 
advance  of  the  army  with  three  thousand  men. 
and  meet  the  first  onset  of  his  foes,  gallantly  per- 
formed the  perilous  duty,  and  noldy  fell  covered 
with  wounds,  while  vainly  trying  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion  which  with  bis  small  force  he  could  not  de- 
fend. So  long  as  the  French  bud  their  marshal 
to  command  them,  they  behaved  like  brave  and 
valiant  men,  but  no  sooner  did  they  witness  his 
fall  than  they  turned  their  backs  on  their  enemies 
and  fled  from  the  field  iu  the  greatest  coufusioo.f 
When  the  German  soldiers  fouud  Mention's  body 
lying  among  the  slain  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
and  decked  in  royal  rubes,  for  thus  he  bad  been 
clothed  to  deceive  them,  they  ignorantly  suppo- 
sed that  the  French  monarch  had  fallen,  and  that 
with  his  death  all  their  fighting  had  ended. t  But 
Charles  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  the 
contest  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  took  advantage 
of  tb«*ir  error  by  seizing  the  moment  when  be 
saw  his  enemies  were  scattered  in  close  pursuit, 
or  were  wandering  over  the  battle  ground  in 
search  of  plunder,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
several  thousand  men,  whom  he  had  held  in  re- 
serve, and  march  out  to  attack  tliem.§  a  move- 
ment which  caused  among  the  Germans,  scattcr 
e<l  as  they  were,  a  horrible  slaughter.  Henry  of 
Castile,  who  was  honored  with  Corradin's  friend- 
ship, and  held  in  his  country  the  rank  of  a  sena- 
tor, to  save  his  life  unfortunately  fled  to  a  con- 
vent, where  he  thought  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
would  protect  him  ;  grievous  mistake,  for  the 
cruel  abbot  who  had  charge  of  the  place  having 
quickly  betrayed  his  noble  guest,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  manes  of  Mont  fort  while  on  his  kuees  beg- 
ging for  merry.  The  German  emperor,  with  his 
cousin  Frederick  and  two  other  companions,  a 
father  and  son  by  the  name  of  Lanza,  disguising 
themselves  as  common  soldiers,  fled  toTerracina. 
a  town  which  was  on  their  way  to  Rome  where 
they  first  intended  to  go.  Corradin,  on  reaching 
this  place,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  suffering 
from  the  many  privations  through  which  he  had 
passed  on  his  journey,  determined  if  possible  to 
make  his  escape  to  Sicily,  where  be  hoped  on 
bis  arrival  the  people  would  rise  in  a  body  and 
proclaim  him  their  king.[|  And  Lanza  going  to 
the  bench  in  senrch  of  a  boat  soon  found  one 
which  would  nnswer  bis  purpose,  and  some  fish- 
ermen who  were  ready  to  go  to  Palermo,  provi- 


*  For  a  description  of  this  monarch'*  character,  see 
Siamondi's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.i,  p.  164. 
t  Gio  Villain,  7th  book, 24th  and  27 lb  chapti 
X  Mugnos. 

y  Bartelemo  de  Neocutro,  9th  chapter. 
|  A  man. 


ded  the  large  sum  which  they  claimed  for  their 
services,  should  be  paid  before  their  departure. 

The  emperor  being  without  money  and  anx- 
ious to  leave  a  place  in  which  he  was  surrounded 
by  danger,  readily  gave  to  the  fishermen  a  beau- 
tiful ring  in  pledge  for  the  sum  which  they 
had  demanded.  And  by  this  ring,  which  bore  on 
its  face  the  initials  of  his  name  and  the  arms  of 
his  family,  Corradin  was  discovered  by  John 
Krangipane,  the  governor  of  Terracina,  and  the 
fate  of  his  party  was  scaled.  Charles  of  Anjou 
having  this  unfortunate  monarch  iu  bondage  sent 
one  of  his  mailed  haroos  to  Rome  with  an  auto- 
graph letter,  in  which  he  informed  the  Roman 
Pontiff  of  his  victory,  and  asked  in  all  humility 
what  should  be  done  with  his  prisoners.*  The 
answer  which  Charles  received  from  His  Holi- 
ness could  not  have  been  more  brief  or  decisive. 
For  Clement  after  reading  the  letter,  simply  re- 
marked to  the  officer  who  brought  it,  and  with 
all  that  humility  which  when  it  pleased  him  he 
could  so  well  assume.  "  Go  and  give  my  blessiog 
to  your  sovereign,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  spares 
the  life  of  Corradin.  he  will  lose  his  own."  Or 
to  quote  the  Pontiff's  words  on  this  occasion— 
"Mors  Corradini.  vita  Caroli.  mors  Caroli.  vita 
Corradini."  This  cruel  advice,  which  caused 
throughout  the  Christian  world  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, was  readily  seiz< d  by  the  Neapolitan  king, 
as  it  took  from  him  all  the  responsibility  of  Cor- 
radin's death,  and  effectually  removed  the  only 
one  who  could  rightfully  claim  the  crown  which 
he  had  unjustly  usurped.  By  the  decision  of 
Robert,  a  Genoese  lawgiver,  the  young  German 
emperor  was  condemned  to  die  on  a  scaffold  at 
Naples  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October.  1268. 
and  bis  cousin  Frederick,  the  Austrian  Archduke, 
who  had  been  faithful  in  life,  and  true  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence,  perished  with  him.f 

The  present  hereditary  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
claiming  to  be  one  of  Corradin's  descendants, 
being  at  Naples  in  1847.  ordered  a  monument  to 
he  erected  to  bis  memory  in  the  church  of  the 


•  Mugnos. 

t  Several  writers  have  stated  that  Charles  of  Anjon  had 
a  soup  made  of  Corradin's  body,  believing  with  more  than 
a  pagan's  superstition  that  those  who  partook  of  it  would 
be  forgiven  of  parricide,  and  any  other  heinous  crimes 
which  they  might  have  committed-  Dante  in  the  33rd 
chapter  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  tiiia  savage  act 
when  penning  the  following  lines— 

M.  .  .  Ma  chi  m'ha  eolpa  creda, 

Cbe  vendetta  di  Dio  non  teme  suppe." 

While  recording  Uiis  anecdote  which  Amari  thinks  is  un- 
true, we  are  strongly  reminded  or  a  Maltese  superstition 
of  the  present  day,  that  of  giving  hot  broth  made  of  newly 
born  puppies  to  women  and  children  to  cure  a  sudden 
fright.  On  such  occasions,  this  curious  beverage, is  thought 
by  these  people  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  drank  with- 
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Piazza  del  Mercato,  which  standi  oo  the  square 
where  the  scaffold  was  raised  for  bis  execution. 
Thus  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  six  centuries  a  tardy 
tribute  of  respect  has  been  paid  to  a  gallant  mon- 
arch, who  by  his  many  virtues  and  noble  bearing 
deserved  a  better  fate.    At  Corradin's  death,  a) 
lamentable  eveut  filled  his  subjects  with  sorrow  j 
— the  royal  bouse  of  Swabia,  which  had  given ; 
a  long  line  of  emperors  to  Germany,  became 
extinct,  aud  Malta  thereby  becomiug  a  posses-  j 
■ion  of  the  Kiug  of  Naples,  was  giveu  to  a  French ; 
officer,  who  took  with  it  the  title  of  Count.*  j 
Not  loug  was  Charles  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
throne  which  he  bad  waded  in  blood  to  reach. 
For  by  that  fatal  conspiracy  now  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  which  broke  out  on  Easter  day, 
A.  D.  1282,  his  kingdom  was  lost,  and  his  adhe- 
rents destroyed.    Fortunate  it  was  for  this  mon- 
arch that  he  was  abseut  in  Tuscany,  when  this 

*  Oftentimes  in  looking  through  the  history  of  this  is- 
land, do  we  find  the  favorites  of  Monarehs  receiving  the 
fame  rewards,  and  enjoying  the  same  distinction.  In 
1194  King  Henry  gave  Malta  and  Gor.o  to  Margaritone  j 
who  was  at  the  time  Duke  of  Duruzro,  Prince  of  Taranio, 
and  Grand  Admiral  of  Sicily.  But  this  nobleman  did  not 
long  hold  the  islands,  or  the  title  they  gave  him,  for  falling 
in  disgrace  in  1198,  the  king  deprived  him  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions aud  gave  them  to  his  newly  elected  admiral, 
"  William  the  fat,"  his  son  and  successor,  with  whom 
they  remained  many  years.  In  1266  Pope  Clement  IV. 
gave  the  islands  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  under  his  do- 
minion they  remained  nineteen  years.  Peter  of  Arragon 
on  coming  to  the  throne  of  Sicily  in  1281,  gave  Malta  and 
Gozo  to  his  kinsman,  William  Raimomlo  Moncada.  In 
1300  King  Ferdinand  II.  found  another  possessor  in  the 
person  of  his  Sicilian  Vice  Admiral,  Roger  de  Fior.  At 
this  nobleman's  death,  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  is- 
lands were  given  by  the  same  monarch  to  his  son  John, 
at  the  same  time  with  many  other  places,  Pantellaria,  Aci, ' 
Francovilla,  Traina,  and  Castiglionc,  being  among  the 
number.  In  1353  Malta  was  held  by  the  Count  of  Malfi ; 
in  1361  by  Count  Colieano  Guidone,  and  in  1377  by  Wil- 
liam of  Arragon,  a  natural  son  of  Frederick  III.  Four- 
teen years  afterwards  the  islands  brought  with  them  the 
thlcof  Marquis,  and  were  given  to  William  II.  of  Mon- 
cada.  In  1393  it  is  recorded  that  Malta  and  Gor.o  were 
given  by  King  Martin  to  Artall  of  Arragon  for  a  white 
horse,  as  an  act  of  homage,  aud  two  basins  of  silver.  This 
nobleman  a  year  afterwards  being  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son, was  deprived  of  these  possessions  by  the  king,  who 
gave  them  again  to  Moncada.  Thus  has  Malta  been,  as 
it  always  must  be,  the  footbnll  of  fortune. 

Malta  six  centuries  ago  was  valuable  to  its  possessor 
only  for  the  title  it  gave  him.  Certainly  its  revenue  coald 
have  been  of  little  importance,  when  it  did  not  amount  to 
three  pouuds  a  year,  and  this  trifling  sum  could  be  paid 
in  produce  to  him  who  had  the  right  of  collection.  The 
island  is  much  more  valuable  to  its  ruler  at  this  day,  for 
it  now  not  only  gives  to  its  fortunate  governor  the  title  of 
Sir,  (he  being  made  on  his  appointment  a  knight  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,)  and  a  beautiful  palace  to  reside 
in,  but  also  a  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  annually 
paid  for  performing  services  which  the  Maltese  have  said 
many  of  their  countrymen  would  be  too  happy  to  under- 
take for  one-fifth  of  the  sum.  But  would  they  perform 
the  duties  as  well  J 


rebellion  took  place,  for  all  the  chief  conspirators 
had  sworn  to  kill  him  should  he  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  had  pone  so  far  at  one  of  their  raeet- 
ings,  as  to  name  the  place  where  the  scaffold  should 
be  erected  for  his  execution ;  the  square  at 
Naples  on  which  Corradin  perished,  being  the 
spot  which  they  in  their  fury  selected.  Charles 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  the  crown 
which  he  had  lost  by  this  rebellion,  Peter  of  Arra- 
gon next  came  to  the  Siciliau  throne,  which  he 
claimed  through  his  wife  Constance,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Manfred,  as  we  have  before  re- 
corded.* During  the  whole  period  which  trans- 
pired from  this  monarch's  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Sicily,  to  that  when  in  1516,  Charles  V.  came 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  there  is  little  mentioned 
on  the  page  of  Maltese  history,  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient interest  or  importance  to  claim  the  reader's 
attention.f    The  only  incident  which  occurred 

"  John  of  Procida,  laid  his  plan  for  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers at  Malta;  and  was  assisted  in  his  nefarious  deeds 
by  Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Nicolo  III., 
who  died  without  knowing  the  result  of  his  intrigues,  and 
Michael  Pnlcologo,  the  Greek  Emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  had  a  rendy  excuse  for  his  conduct,  inasmuch  as 
Charles  of  Anjou  having  threatened  him  with  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  engage  in  thia 
conspiracy  to  protect  his  own  dominions.  Of  all  theso 
crowned  conspirators,  Peter  was  the  one  to  win  a  throne, 
as  with  this  monarch,  "  the  Arragonnesc  dynasty  com- 
menced at  Naples,  and  from  that  timo  to  the  present,  Si- 
cily has  been  governed  by  kings  or  viceroys  of  a  Spanish 
line." 

t  In  the  chapel  of  Sancta  Maria  I'locoronaU  at  Paler- 
mo,  will  now  be  seen  a  beautiful  painting  in  fresco  rcpre- 
senting  the  coronation  of  Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  and  hie 
wife,  Constance,  which  took  place  in  that  building  in 
1282.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  chapel  the  king  i« 
represented  kneeling  before  the  bishop  who  is  seated,  and 
placing  the  crown  on  Peter's  head.  Under  tl»e  figure  rep- 
resenting  the  king,  are  the  words  u  Pelrus  Aragonius." 
On  the  left  Constance  is  seated,  and  the  bishop  standing 
before  her  in  the  act  of  placing  a  crown  on  her  head,  he 
being  assisted  in  this  service  by  other  prelates.  Under 
Her  Majesty  are  the  words  **  Regina  Constantia."  The 
circumstance  of  Peter's  having  been  crowned  when  kneel- 
ing, and  the  queen  when  seateH,  has  been  noticed  by  Wal- 
ter. For  he  says,  "  Petro  genu  flexo  a  sedente  archie- 
piscopo  corona  imponitur :  Constantia  sedente  at  assur- 
gente  doiur."  Amato  is  another  authority,  for  he  states, 
"Constantia  Sueva  Skilinc  domina  sedet:  Vir  Petrus 
Arogonensis  fluxis  genibu* ;  primam  stans  Praesul,  se- 
cundum coronal  sedens."  In  the  front  of  the  chapel  are 
the  arms  of  the  king  and  under  them  this  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, "  Hie  Regi  corona  datur."  Over  a  window  the  fol- 
lowing verses  are  to  I 


Filia  Manfredi  Regis  Constantia  Petro, 
Ilk  sua  consorti  Regia  Sceptra  Dedit. 
On  the  right  band— 

Spoasus  utEst  Templi  Deus  Isqne  Homo  Virgin*  Natua 
Sic  Aquilae  Geminum  Cernis  luesse  Caput. 

On  the  left  band— 

Cum  Sis  Divorum  Alfrix  Regam  Et  Regia  Sedea 

Et  Merito  Regni  Dicta  Panorroe  Caput. 
In  another  place  the  Pope  is  represented  sitting  on  bis 
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in  this  long  term  of  two  hundred  and  thin v -four 
years  meriting  a  notice,  in  that  when  iu  14'J8  the 
Maltese  subscribed  thirty  thousand  florins  to  have 
their  island  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
King  Alpbonso,  to  whom  this  large  sum  was  sent, 
readily  granted  their  request,  and  gave  them 
many  privileges.  But  those  of  electing  their 
own  rulers,  aud  making  their  own  laws,  as  the 
Maltese  without  sufficient  reason  assert,  were  not 
among  the  uumber.  And  it  should  be  recorded 
that  it  is  from  this  "grant"  made  more  than  four 
centuries  ago,  that  the  people  are  now  claiming 
from  England  the  right  of  having  a  popular  coun- 
cil. But  whether  or  not  this  prayer  should  be 
granted,  is  to  those  who  wish  well  to  the  people 
a  question  of  serious  doubt.  What,  it  has  often 
been  asked,  have  the  Maltese  to  legislate  about, 
if  they  should  have  a  House  of  Assembly  ?  Is 
it  for  the  better  security  of  their  landed  estates? 
Certaiuly  not,  for  three-6ftiis  of  all  the  wealth  of 
the  islaud  belougs  to  the  crown,  or  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  with  its  present  owuers  it  is  long 
likely  to  remain.'  A  popular  council  will  find 
it  a  difficult  task  to  take  the  reutals  of  govern- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  its  officers,  or  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  out  of  the  grasp  of  its  priests. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the 
parties  iu  the  means  which  they  employ  to  hold 
the  largo  sums  which  England  has  obtained  by 
her  power,  and  the  Church  from  pious  bequests. 
Great  Britain  keeps  hers  by  her  caunon.  and  the 
priests  hold  theirs  by  their  prayers.  Against  such 
forces  what  opposition  cau  be  brought  to  prevail  ? 
Surely  none  that  the  Maltese  can  bring  against 
them,  either  in  the  shape  of  speeches  or  by  the 
conquest  of  arms.  Malta  is  at  the  best  but  a 
garrison  town,  and  its  inhabitants  are  held  in  a 
cage,  which  few  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
the  keys  of  opening.  The  daily  parade  and 
evening  tattoo,  the  glittering  bayonets  aud  the 
soldier's  measured  step  as  they  pass  through  the 
streets,  the  strong  guards  which  are  statioued  at 
all  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  sentry's  mid- 
night cry  of  "  all's  well,"  as  he  walks  bis  weary 
round,  too  plainly  tell  to  the  inhabitants  of  Va- 
letta,  that  they  are  dwelling  iu  a  place  which 


throne  with  the  king  kneeling  on  hia  right  and  the  quern 
on  hU  left.  Near  by  St.  Peter  is  represented  standing, 
having  the  keys  in  his  right  hand  and  an  open  hook  in  hi» 
left,  on  which  in  the  motto  •*  Petru*  ero  Fetro  Regi  Sieu- 
lorum."  On  the  left  of  the  queen  St.  Paul  is  represented 
holding  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  an  open  hook  in 
his  left,  the  motto  on  which  cannot  now  be  read. —  T rad- 
iated from  Anuxri. 

"  The  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  cultivated  property 
at  Malta,  is  held  by  the  nobles  and  merchant*,  persons 
who  take  but  little  intercut  in  the  affair*  of  the  govern- : 
ment,  and  would  not  probably  accept  of  seats  in  a  na- 1 
tiooal  council,  if  they  had  the  power  to  obtain  them."  ' 


eujoys  no  other  liherty  than  that  which  a  liberal 
military  ruler,  or  au  unpopular  civil  governor  like 
a  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall,  may  be  pleased  to  allow. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Byron,  the  whole  island 
is  a  "military  hot  house,"  and  thus  for  iu  pres- 
ervation it  must  always  be  held.  But  doomed 
as  the  Maltese  are.  from  their  geographical  po- 
sition, to  be  vassals,  they  are  fortunate  in  having 
tho  flag  of  Old  Englaud  waving  over  their  walls, 
and  bringiug  with  it  that  protection  which  her 
stand  among  the  natious  of  the  earth  enables  her 
to  give  to  her  subjects.  That  the  islanders  have 
some  causes  of  complaint  will  not  be  dented,  but 
these  are  not  to  be  remedied  by  a  national  coun- 
cil which,  in  the  end,  if  granted  to  the  people, 
might  only  serve  as  an  arena  for  personal  dis- 
putes, aud  to  cause  wounds  amoug  themselves 
and  their  fellow -protestant  subjects  not  to  be  ea- 
sily healed. •  That  the  Euglish  have  acted  pru- 
dently in  not  granting  a  '*  House  of  Representa- 
tives" to  their  Maltese  subjects,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  A  few  high-miuded,  well  educated,  and 
honorable  persons  there  are  in  Malta  who  enter- 
tain a  different  opinion,  we  are  ready  to  allow, 
and  among  them  is  the  Baron  Camilto  Sceber- 
ras.  But  while  these  gentlemen  are  desiring  a 
national  council  for  their  countrymen,  are  they 
uotunmiudful  of  the  language  of  the  people  which 
is  so  much  against  them,  their  strong  Catholic 
bias  against  the  religion  of  the  country  which  gov- 
erns them,  their  rivalries  and  jealousies  amongst 
themselves,  their  general  ignorance  and  poverty  ? 
Differing  as  we  do  with  these  gentlemen  in  our 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  justice  of  giving 
or  refusing  a  national  council  to  the  Malteae.  still 
there  are  grievances  mentioned  by  them  which 
England  in  her  might  should  remove. 

Intending  to  write  more  fully  on  these  subjects 
in  another  chapter,  we  will  again  take  up  the 
thread  of  our  historical  sketch. 

By  a  diploma  dated  at  Castel  Franco,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1530,  and  which  now  may  be 
seen  iu  Valelta,  Charles  V.  gave  the  island*  of 
Malta  and  Gozo  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  retained  these  possessions  for  the 
long  term  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years. 
But  in  Juue,  1793,  when  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  knights'  power  had  passed,  they  were  sub- 
dued by  Napoleon  who  lauded  at  Malta  when  on 
his  way  to  Egypt,  where  with  his  fleet  and  army 

•  On  Friday,  the  15th  of  March,  1S39,  the  censorship 
of  the  press  was  abolished  in  Malta,  and  what  has  been 
the  result?  That  of  oil  the  journals  which  were  pub- 
lished, there  was  at  one  period  not  a  single  one  friendly  to 
the  local  government,  or  which  supported  its  acts.  And 
if  a  national  council  was  granted  to  the  people,  would  not 
such  be  the  case  with  its  member*  ?  Might  it  not  diner 
from  all  other  popular  bodies  by  being  composed  of  men 
who  should  have  but  one  opinion  with  refereuce  to  the 
acts  of  their  rulers,  and  that  should  be  to  i 
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he  met  with  such  a  signal  defeat.*  Not  mor 
than  ten  weeks  had  the  four  thousand  soldiers, 
whom  Bonaparte  left  to  garrison  the  island,  been 
among  the  Maltese,  before  they  evinced  such  a 
deadly  hatred  to  their  new  masters,  that  they  cut 
them  off  wherever  they  could,  but  never  took  a 
prisoner.  And  this  revengeful  feeling  was  caused 
among  the  natives  solely  from  the  French  haviog 
robbed  their  churches  of  the  spoils,  which  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  they  had 
hoped  to  enjoy.f  On  the  4th  of  September, 
1800,  the  republican  General  Vaubois  surren- 
dered to  Major  General  Pigot,  after  having  suf- 
fered during  the  siege,  which  coutinued  for  two 
years,  the  most  grievous  privations.  "The  block- 
ade of  Malta  was  so  remarkable  for  its  duration 
as  well  as  for  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged,  and 
the  unremitting  watchfulness  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  that  it  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory. It  commenced  iu  September,  1798,  when 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  garrison,  the  harbour 
contained  the  Hue  of  battle  ship  "  Guillaume 
Tell,"  and  the  frigates  ♦•Diana"  and  Justice," 
the  three  ships  which  reached  the  island  after 
the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  blockade  having 
continued  twelve  months,  provisions  had  become 
so  scarce,  that  a  fowl  sold  for  60  francs,  a 
pigeon  for  12,  a  pound  of  sugar  for  22,  and  a 
pound  of  coffee  for  26  francs.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  secoud  year's  siege  Admiral  Villeneuve  de- 
termined on  making  an  attempt  to  send  the  ships 
to  Prance  for  assistance.  The  William  Tell  was 
sent  out  with  all  possible  precautious,  but  she 
was  captured  by  Lord  Nelson  on  the  night  of  her 
departure.  Several  speronaras  were  also  dis- 
patched but  captured.  As  a  last  means  the  two 
frigates  Diana  and  Justice  were  dispatched,  but 
on  the  morning  following  their  departure,  a  line 
of  battle  ship  passed  the  harbour  in  sight  of  the 
garrison  with  the  Diana  in  company  bearing  the 
British  flag.  The  distress  of  the  garrison  was 
extreme.  A  small  measure  of  oil  sold  from  24 
to  28  francs,  sugar  had  risen  from  22  to 48 francs 
a  pound,  and  the  same  weight  of  coffee  from  26 
to  58  francs.  Horses,  mules,  cats,  dogs,  and  even 
rats  had  been  so  long  consumed,  that  to  hold  out 
longer  was  impossible.  The  garrison  accord- 
ingly capitulated  iu  September,  1800,  after  a 
siege  of  two  years  and  a  day,  during  which  pe- 

•  Bonaparte  found  at  Malta  twelve  hundred  cannon 
mostly  made  of  bras*,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
powder,  two  ahips  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  four  galleys,  and 
forty  thousand  muskets :  besides  an  immense  amount 
collected  by  superstition.  There  were  also  four  thousand 
five  hundred  Turkish  prisoners  whom  he  set  at  liberty. 
Haydn' $  Dictionary  of  Date*— London,  1841. 

t  This  treasure  was  embarked  on  board  of  two  French 
ships  of  war,  one  of  which  was  destroyed  at  the  battle 
of  Aboukir  Bay,  fought  August  1st,  1798,  and  the  other 
captured  by  the  English  at  tea  when  on  her  way  to  France. 


riod  the  Freuch  consumed  52,000  shot  and  bombs 
an  I  about  700,000  cartridges.  The  provisions 
on  which  the  soldiers  bad  subsisted  during  this 
time  would  not  have  lasted  more  than  seven 
months  had  they  been  on  full  allowance."* 

Injustice  to  the  Maltese,  and  their  Neapolitan 
allies,  it  should  be  recorded  that  the  French  gar- 
rison had  been  greatly  reduced  before  the  Eng- 
lish landed  on  their  island,  and  that  to  the  Mal- 
tese peasantry  and  Italian  soldiers  much  credit 
is  due  for  having  assisted  in  driving  a  body  of 
men  out  of  the  island,  which  with  all  their  cour- 
age and  obstinacy  tbey  so  nobly  strove  to  retain. 

Had  England  been  inimical  to  the  Maltese, 
this  result  could  have  never  occurred.  Malta  in 
ancient  times,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  never 
could  produce  enough  from  its  soil  to  support  its 
inhabitants,  and  in  all  probability  never  will,  for 
no  new  land  is  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  daily  increasing.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  Maltese  caused 
the  famine  fro  n  which  the  Freuch  soldiers  suf- 
fered so  much,  for  the  islanders  had  not  food 
enough  for  themselves,  and  more  of  them  perish- 
ed from  hunger.duringthesiege,  than  from  natural 
causes  or  the  attacks  of  their  euemies.  But  for 
the  blockading  squadron  which  England  sent  to 
aid  the  Maltese  in  October,  1800,  the  French 
could  not  have  been  expelled  from  Valetta,  aa 
supplies  would  have  reached  them  from  France, 
and  Malta  been  held  under  her  rule.  It  was  solely 
from  the  fear  of  starvation,  that  the  French  garri- 
son was  compelled  to  yield  to  its  enemies,  and 
then  only  to  an  English  officer,  for  General  Vau- 
bois, as  he  remarked  at  the  time,  had  been  re- 
duced by  hunger,  and  not  conquered  by  force  of 
arms.  That  this  statement  is  correct,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  honorable  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation which  were  granted  by  Major  General 
Pigot  to  his  gallant  and  falleu  foe,  and  in  which 
the  Maltese  were  not  mentioned,  nor  bad  they 
been  consulted. 

To  Great  Britain  as  a  maritime  power,  the 
possession  of  Malta  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. While  holding  the  island  she  protects 
her  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  a  citadel  on 
the  high  road  to  India,  holds  a  check  on  the 
French  conquests  in  Barbary,  and  in  event  of 
another  war,  may  send  out  from  its  harbors  the 
ships  and  steamers,  with  which  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  her  enemies,  and  make  hostile  de- 
scents ou  their  coasts.f  England  was  not  long 
ignorant  of  the  importance  of  Malta  after  it  had 

*  We  have  taken  the  above  extract  from  Murray's 
Hand  Book  for  Travellers  in  the  East,  a  book  which  is 
invaluable  to  Americana  who  are  travelling  abroad,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  a  brief  description  of  every  interesting  place 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  visit. 

t  Vide  a  report  of  Lord  Melville's  speech  in  May,  1S03 
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once  come  in  her  power,  or  of  the  value  of  a 
prize  which  without  the  loss  of  one  of  her  sub- 
jects, she  bad  thus  easily  won.  But  if  such  it 
the  case,  still  it  should  be  remembered  by  the 
Maltese,  that  it  was  at  their  request,  and  on  their 
account,  that  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to 
break  the  treaty  of  Amiens  and  rush  headlong 
iuto  a  desperate  war.* 

On  Sunday  evening,  March  13th,  1803,  two 


a  condition  towage  it  again.  Inform  your  Court, 
that  if  on  the  receipt  of  your  dispatches,  orders  are 
uot  issued  for  the  immediate  surrender  of  Malta, 
then  tear  is  declared.  I  declare  my  firm  resolu- 
tion is  to  see  the  treaty  carried  into  effect ;  and 
I  leave  it  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  soveral  pow- 
ers that  are  present  to  say  who  is  in  the  wrong. 
You  flattered  yourselves  that  France  would  not 
dare  to  show  her  resentment  whilst  ber  squad  - 


raontbs  and  five  days  before  England  declared  1  rons  were  at  St.  Domingo;  I  am  happy  thus 


war  against  France,  the  following  conversation 
is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Tuille- 
ries,  betweeu  Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  am- 
bassador in  Paris,  and  Napoleon,  who  was  greatly 
excited,  and  spoke  sufficiently  load  for  all  the 
foreign  ministers  who  were  present  to  boar  bis 
remarks,  f 

Bonaparte.  "  You  know,  my  lord,  that  a  ter- 
rible storm  has  arisen  between  England  and 
France." 

Itord  H'hittporth.  "  Yes,  General  Consul : 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  storm  will  be  dis- 
sipated without  any  serious  consequences.1' 

Bonaparte.  "  It  will  be  dissipated  when  Eng- 
land shall  have  evacuated  Malta.  If  not  the 
cloud  will  burst,  and  the  boh  must  fall.  The 
King  of  England  has  promised  by  treaty  to  evac- 
uate that  place,  and  who  shall  violate  the  faiib 
of  treaties  ?" 

Jjord  fVhittcorth.  "  You  know,  General  Con- 
sul, the  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  de- 
layed the  evacuation  of  Malta.  The  intention 
of  my  sovereign  is  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Amiens." 

Bonaparte.    "  You  know,  (with  impetuosity, y 


publicly  to  undeceive  you." 

Lord  fVhitwoTth.  "But,  General,  the  nego- 
tiation is  not  yet  terminated,  and  there  is  even 
reason  to  believe" — 

Bonaparte.  "  Of  what  negotiation  does  your 
lordship  speak?  Is  it  necessary  to  negotiate 
what  is  conceded  by  treaty — to  negotiate  the 
fulfilmout  of  engagements  and  the  duties  of  good 
faith  ?*' 

Lord  Whitworth  was  about  to  reply,  but  Bona- 
parte made  a  sign  with  his  hand  and  continued 
it)  a  leas  elevated  tone  : 

"My  lord,  your  lady  is  indisposed.  She  may 
probably  breathe  her  native  air  much  sooner  than 
you  or  I  expected.  I  wish  roost  ardcutly  for 
peace  ;  but  if  my  just  demand  be  not  instantly 
complied  with,  then  war  must  follow,  and  God 
will  decide.  If  treaties  are  not  sufficient  to  bind 
to  peace,  then  the  vanquished  must  not  be  left 
in  a  condition  to  offer  injury." 

When  this  conversation  was  reported  in  Lon- 
don, and  Bonaparte's  declaration  made  publicly 
known,  that  be  would  sooner  have  the  English 
iu  the  outskirts  of  Paris  thau  holding  the  island 


that  the  French  have  carried  on  the  war  for  ten  eff  Malta  contrary  to  the  stipulations  made  iu  the 

years,  and  you  cannot  but  suppose  that  they  are  in  treaty  of  Amiens,  then  it  was  that  the  people  of 

Great  Britain  saw  that  a  war  was  inevitable,  and 
•  The  preliminary  articles,  fineen  in  number,  for  the      „aol,    roade  „p  lheir  mintJ)J  to  moe(  the  deeper- 
peace  of  Amiens,  were  signed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  ' 


M.  Otta  on  the  port  of  England  and  France,  on  the  1st  of 
October.  1801.  The  definitive  treaty  was  subscribed  on 
March  27, 1502,  by  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  for  England. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  for  France,  Asara  for  Spain, and  Scbim- 


melpenninck  for  Holland.-//^  *  D*.  <f  DaU,.        Englaud  had  the  right  to  her  island  of  Malta  and 
Heercn  in  his  "  Historical  Researches    diners  iroo>j .     "  ....  -  


ate  struggle  which  by  a  single  act  of  their  gov- 
ernment they  could  not  avert.*  The  result  of 
this  struggle  is  known.  By  the  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18th.  1815, 


Havdn,  for  he  rays  that  peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens 
between  England  on  the  one  side,  and  France,  Spain  and 
tho  Batavian  Republic  on  the  other,  March  25th,  1802. 

Conditions.  1.  Restoration  to  France,  and  its  allies, 
of  all  the  conquests  made  by  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  island  of  Trinidad  resigned  by  Spain,  and  Cey- 
lon ceded  by  the  Batavian  Republic.  2.  The  Porte  was 
to  be  preserved  in  its  integrity.  It  was  comprehended  in 
the  peace,  and  was  to  he  invited  to  join  it.  3.  France  re- 
cognised the  Republic  of  the  S«ven  Islands.  4.  The  is- 
land of  Malta,  with  Gozo  and  Comino,  were  to  revert 
to  the  Order,  to  be  evacuated  within  two  months,  to  be 
occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  and  its  dependence  to  be 
guaranteed  by  France,  England,  Russia,  Spain  and  Prus- 
sia. Neither  the  French  nor  English  tongues  were  to 
prevail ;  the  Maltese  tongue  was  to  be  cultivated, and  the 


its  dependencies  confirmed  by  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  it  has  now  become  a  possession  which 
with  her  ships,  her  seamen  and  soldiers,  she  is 
long  likely  to  hold. 

•  Although  the  assertion  made  by  Bonaparte  that 
■England  could  not  contend  single-handed  with  France," 
may  have  canted  a  hostile  feeling  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, and  obliged  Mr.  Windham  to  say  in  the  "dying  words 
of  Lord  Chatham  that  he  would  sooner  pawn  the  shirt  off 
his  back,  than  submit  to  his  euemics,"  yet  Malta  was  in 
reality  the  bone  of  contention,  as  will  be  sufficiently  seen 
from  the  correspondence  of  I/ord  Whitworth  with  citizen 
Talleyrand,  and  the  debate*  in  the  house  of  Peers  in 
which  the  Lords  Temple,  Pel  bam,  Ellenborough,  Moira, 
Rosslyn,  Sligo  and  Grenville  took  so  prominent  and  dc- 


rrturning  Knights  were  to  elect  a  Grand  Master  from  cided  a  aland.  A  copy  of  this  correspondence,  and  of 
among  themselves.  the  speeclies  of  these  noble  lords,  will  be  found  in  the 

t  London  Annual  Register,  1803.  '  English  Annual  Register  of  1803. 
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THE  COMING  HOME. 
To  the  Sisters  of  Frances  - 

BT  MARGARET  JCNK1N. 


When  Memory  oVr  the  scenes  and  joys 

Of  childhood  muses  long, 
And  brokenly  her  brooding  voice 

Sobs  out  its  exile  song,— 
Heart-wenry  of  life's  tcmpest-diu, 

A  dove  nmid  its  foam, — 
She  pants  to  fold  her  wings  within 

The  sheltering  ark  of  home. 


Thus  o'er  the  mountains'  line  of  bine. 

That  framed  your  first,  sweet  years, 
Ye  often  caw  the  picture  through 

A  haze  of  yearning  tears  : 
No  home  had  elsewhere  seemed  so  fa 

No  spot  such  memories  gave  ; 
Ye  had  been  happy  children  there — 

There— was  your  mother's  grave. 

More  beautiful  the  picture  grew 

Beneath  affection's  sight, 
Till  coming  home  appeared  to  you 

The  fulness  of  delight : 
Ah!  then  ye  had  been  slow  to  learn 

How  soon  the  joy  would  wane — 
How  such  a  simple  bliss  could  turn 

To  such  ecstatic  pain. 

Ye  came— without  her  music  gay, 

Whose  was  the  gladdest  tone — 
Ye  only  brought  the  cage  away 

From  which  the  bird  had  flown. 
The  swcetiicss  of  the  summer  sky 

Behind  your  tears  was  hid— 
Yc  thought  but  of  the  fast-shut  eye 

Beneath  the  coffin  lid. 


Throughout  tho  long,  dim,  silent  night. 

With  linking  heart  and  head, 
Ye  journeyed  by  the  stars'  pale  light. 

Beside  your  precious  dead  : — 
To  you  the  way  was  drear  and  dark — 

She,  springing  from  earth's  sod, 
Was  soaring,  an  uprisen  lark, 

Beneath  the  eye  of  God  1 

Ye  Lore  ber  as  the  mom  brake  fail 

Her  native  valleys  o'er, 
Across  the  dear  home-threshold  where 

Her  feet  shall  trend  no  more > 
But  di6  ye  not  remember  then, 

With  gush  of  grateful  love, 
That  she  should  pass  no  more  again 

Out  from  her  home  above  t 

Ye  saw  the  lifted  eyes  el&to 

With  hope  'mid  death's  eclipse — 
Ye  heard  the  sweet  word*  alternate 

Upon  her  dving  lips. 
Of  '•  Father  .""'—•'  Mother  /"—while  her  breast 

With  equal  strife  waa  riven — 
Wooed  by  the  best  beloved  on  earth — 

The  best  beloved  in  hca\cn ! 


But  though  ye  fain  bad  held  ber  fast, 

A  spirit  only  seen 
By  eyes  from  which  the  veil  was  cast, 

Had  come  your  hearts  between  : 
No  wonder  that  such  full  content 

In  every  feature  smiled ; 
—The  angel-mother  had  been  sent 

To  summon  home  her  child ! 


The  spot  in  which  they  laid  her 

A  new,  sad  charm  shall  wear, 
If  only  that  your  darling  one 

Has  asked  to  slumber  there; 
The  girding  hills  whose  depth  of  blue 

Her  eyes  such  gladness  gave, 
Are  henceforth  consecrate  to  you — 

Their  ihadoict  cross  her  grace. 


RIEGO,  OR  THE  SPANISH  MARTYR.* 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  for 
what  reason  the  author  of  this  play  has  so 
studiously  shrouded  his  name  in  concealment. 
Whether  it  proceeds  from  a  morbid  sensitiveness 
to  the  touch  of  criticism,  or  a  wish  to  divert  him- 
self with  the  spectacle  of  public  curiosity  vainly 
trying  to  peuetrate  his  disguise,  are  questions 
sure  to  give  rise  to  much  idle  aud  unprofitable 
speculation,  though  certainly  their  solution  is  of 
very  little  moment  in  determining  the  merits  of 
the  work.  With  the  lights  before  us  we  are 
rather  iticliued  to  embrace  the  latter  hypothesis* 
The  writer,  surely,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  hie 
literary  offspring,  nor,  in  our  judgment,  has  he 
any  just  grouud  for  the  apprehension,  that  a 
bantling  so  fair  and  vigorous  will  meet  with  a 
rude  and  unfriendly  reception.  The  richness  of 
its  diction,  the  glow  of  its  poetical  imagery,  and 
the  noble  sentiments  with  which  it  is  embellished, 
will  assuredly  shield  this  play,  even  though  it 
may  be  pronounced  defective  as  a  dramatic  pro- 
duction, from  all  severity  of  animadversion  on 
the  part  of  liberal  and  judicious  critics.  The 
author  must,  indeed,  be  conscious  of  his  own 
powers — must  feel  that  confidence  in  bis  title  re- 
public approbation,  which  is  tho  uniform  con- 
comitant of  gcuius;  nor,  unless  he  indulges  an 
excessive  sousibility  to  censure  or  ridicule,  need 
he  shrink  from  the  critical  probe  by  whatever 
hand  it  may  be  applied.  Dennises  and  Giflbrda 
there  may  be  enow,  but  their  savage  severity  no 
longer  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  uor 
would  public  seutitneot,  on  this  side  of  the  Ocean 
at  least,  torerato  such  an  inflictiou  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  infant  literature.  To  write  a 
slashing  review— to  torture  the  feelings  and  damp 

"  Rtr.oo,  ob  THr.  Spanish  Marttr.  A  Tragedy:  In 
Fire  AcU.  Richmond  :  P.  D.  Bernard,  Printer  und  Pub- 
lisher. 1850.  (Just  i?sucd.) 
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the  enthusiasm  of  iho  timid  candidate  for  fame  fully  adequate  to,  and  often  surpassing  his  real 
by  derisive  strictures  and  uncamlid  re  present*-  \  pretensions.  We  are  merely  depicting  the  nam- 
tions,  is  no  longer  deemed  the  appropriate  office  ral  consequences  of  concealed  authorship,  and 
of  the  critic,  nor,  in  the  preseut  state  of  public  are  far  from  insinuating  that  the  writer  of  Riego 
opinion,  could  such  a  system  of  habitual  unfair- ,  has  resorted  to  such  a  stratagem  as  this  for  the 
ness  and  perversion  find  any  countenance  except  purpose  of  entrapping  popular  admiration.  It 
from  political  rancour  or  private  malevolence. 1  may  be  that  he  only  contemplates  an  experiment. 
Our  author  has  every  assurance,  therefore,  that  and  w  hen  satisfied  that  his  work  will  be  properly 
his  due  meed  of  praise  will  be  awarded  him, 1  appreciated,  intends  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
whenever  be  chooses  to  issue  from  bis  covert, '  world.  If  so,  bis  incognito  will,  we  are  sure, 
and  exhibit  himself  to  public  observat  •  n.  be  »>f  abort  duration. 

The  probability  is,  however,  that  he  acts  from  From  the  circumstances  attending  this  publi- 
very  different  motives — that  he  affects  conceal-  cation  we  are  justified  in  supposing  it  to  be  the 
menu  because  ho  derives  a  mischievous  pleasure  I  production  of  a  native  Virginian.  We  bail  it, 
from  baffling  the  conjectures  and  perplexing  the  j  therefore,  as  the  first  offspring  of  tbe  tragic  muse 
ingenuity  of  those  lynx-eyed  people,  who  pre-  ol  Virgiuia,  and,  still  more,  as  an  indication  of 
tend  to  see  farther  into  a  millstone  than  their  what  tbe  long  dormant  genius  of  our  State  is 
neighbors.  The  love  of  this  kind  of  inuocent  j  capable  of  achieving.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
deception  is  deep- seated  in  the  human  heart,  as  that,  while  the  poetic  literature  of  America  ia  in  full 
might  be  shown  by  numerous  examples,  and  it  effervescence  in  tbe  north,  and  has  already  borne 
is  a  fact  attested  by  uniform  experience,  that  no  the  most  delicate  and  luscious  fruit,  it  has  re- 
pleasures  are  so  keenly  relished  as  those  which  mained  barren  and  lifeless  in  Virgiuia,  or,  at  best, 
are  secret  aud  exclusive.  It  is  not  tbe  first  time  has  put  forth  some  feeble  blossoms  that  have 
that  men  of  genius  have  amused  themselves  with  blasted  and  withered  in  their  very  birth.  We 
inflicting  the  torments  of  ungratified  curiosity  spurn  the  coarse  and  offensive  assertion  recently 
upon  the  literary  world,  and  we  must  believe  that  put  forth  by  a  northern  demagogue,  that  tbe 
there  is  some  peculiar  zest  in  this  enjoyment  from  brains  of  the  Union  lie  north  of  Mason's  and 
the  influence  it  has  exercised  on  men  of  the  first  Dixon's  line — an  assertion  belied  by  every  page 
order  of  intellect.  Swift,  Junius,  Sir  Walter  of  American  history;  neither  can  we  believo 
Scott,  and  many  other  writers  of  celebrity  prac-  j  there  is  any  want  of  creative  fancy,  "  of  the  via- 
tised  the  same  harmless  deceit,  and  doubtless  re-  ion  and  the  faculty  divine"  among  a  people  who 


ceived  a  singular  gratification  from  eluding  the 
inquisitive  researches  of  their  cotomporaries.  It 
was  pleasant  to  them  to  look  forth  from  the 
"loopholes"  of  their'*retreat"  upon  the  busy  con- 
jectures ml  mistaken  theories  of  the  world — to 
glide  about  in  their  coat  of  darkness,  and  smile 
at  tbe  abortive  efforts  to  trace  their  identity. 
There  was  some  sportive  mischief,  and  more 


iu  past  times  have  furnished  such  conclusive  evi- 
dences of  intellectual  vigor  and  activity.  Our 
latitude  has  been  thought  peculiarly  propitious  to 
the  growth  of  those  powers  of  the  mind,  of  that 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  which  are 
tbe  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  poet ; 
and  it  would  be  strange,  iudeed,  if  our  race,  else- 
where so  remarkable  for  intellectual  progress. 


policy  iu  the  device.    Their  mysterious  visor  should  here  be  moulded  of  such  dull  clay  as  alone 


added  mightily  to  tbe  notoriety  and  interest  of 
their  writings.  The  literary  banquet  they  had 
provided,  acquired  a  keener  relish  from  the  con 


to  be  unsusceptible  of  the  subtle  and  pervading 
influences  of  climate.  We  bold,  therefore,  that 
all  the  seeds  of  invention — all  the  elements  of 


diment  of  curiosity.  In  the  absence  of  distinct '  poetic  genius  exist  here,  and  will  surely  develope 
knowledge  imagination  took  the  reins,  and  in-  their  latent  energies  whenever  proper  means  are 
vested  the  unknown  author  with  gigantic  pro-  employed  to  rouse  them  into  action.  The  in- 
portioos.  Such  has  always  been  the  effect  of  gredients  of  that  tremendous  agent  which  rends 
mystery.    The  man  of  the  iron  mask,  whose  )  the  solid  rock  and  uproots  tbe  strongest  bulwarks, 


captivity  engaged  for  many  years  the  streuuous 
investigation  of  all  Europe,  was  long  supposed 
to  be  an  elder  brother  of  the  grand  monarque, 
confined  for  reasons  of  State,  until  modern  in- 
quiry dispelled  tho  illusion  and  identified  the  un- 
happy prisoner  as  an  obscure  political  agent, 
condemned  to  this  dreadful  punishment  by  the 
insatiate  vengeance  of  despotic  power.  In  like 
manuer  the  anonymous  writer  takes  hold,  at 
once,  on  the  judgment  aud  imagination  of  his 
readers,  aud  is  clothed  with  an  ideal  consequence 


had  lain  for  ages  powerless,  uutil  the  ingenuity 
of  man  combined  them  in  the  due  proportion, 
and  from  the  sluggish  mass  prepared  an  instru- 
ment whose  force  almost  rivals  the  lightnings  of 
heaven.  The  mind  of  Virginia  is  not  dead — it 
only  sleepeth.  What  has  produced  this  lethargy, 
and  how  is  it  to  be  dispelled  1  Tbe  causes  of 
this  apparent  intellectual  paralysis  are,  that  the 
thorough  culture  of  the  mind  is  too  much  neglect- 
ed among  us — that  we  rest  satisfied  with  super- 
ficial attainments— that  in  tbe  pursuit  of  kuow- 
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ledge  we  are  apt  to  faint  by  the  wayside,  and  to 
relax  our  efforts  before  we  have  explored  it*  pro- 
founder  recesses— that  we  are  deficient  in  labo- 
rious, persevering  application,  without  which  our 
faculties  can  never  reach  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Whenever,  (and  we  believe  that  time  has 
arrived.)  the  miuds  of  our  youth  are  subjected  to 
a  more  rigorous  training — whenever  they  are 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  great  truth,  that 
toil,  intense  and  unintermitting,  is  the  price  of  all 
real  excellence,  then  it  will  be  seen,  we  doubt 
not,  that  Virginia,  once  the  mother  of  groat  men, 
is  still  fruitful  in  every  eminent  intellectual  en- 
dotvroent 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  adepts  in  the  myste- 
ries of  stage  exhibition,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
determine  the  question  whether  this  play  is  adapt- 
ted  to  the  purp  ses  of  public  representation. 
Whatever  may  be  its  success  in  that  respect,  its 
intrinsic  merits  as  a  composition  will  certainly 
command  the  admiration  of  every  reader  who 
has  taste  to  relish  the  beauties  of  polished  dic- 
tion, or  the  sallies  of  an  imagination  at  once  dis- 
ciplined and  exuberaut.  The  office  of  tragedy 
is  to  purify  the  affections  by  the  agency  of  pity 
and  terror — to  bo  the  vehicle  of  generous  and 
elevated  sentiments— to  teach  us  how  unstable 
and  valueless  are  the  gifts  of  fortune,  since  the 
most  prosperous,  as  well  as  the  best  men.  are 
exposed  to  such  tremendous  vicissitudes— lo  in- 
culcate tho  great  truth,  that  iu  a  scene,  so  brief 
and  fluctuating  as  this  life,  virtue  alone  is  stead- 
fast and  enduring.  Tried  by  this  standard,  the 
tragedy  of  Riego  will  be  found  to  have  fulfilled, 
in  mauy  respects,  the  chief  end  of  such  compo- 
sitions. It  presents  us  with  a  group  of  patriots 
struggling  bravely  for  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try agaiust  the  combined  efforts  of  kingcraft  aud 
priestcraft,  and  only  defeated  in  the  glorious  con- 
test by  the  treachery  of  false  frieuds  and  tho  in- 
tervention of  foreign  enemies.  Their  lender,  who 
gives  name  to  the  play,  is  gifted  with  every  qual- 
ity of  mind  and  heart  that  euterinto  the  compo- 
sition of  a  hero.  Tender  aud  affectionate  in 
private — fearless,  disinterested,  aud  sagacious  in 
public  life,  he  is  loved  and  revered  by  his  family 
and  friends,  tvhile  to  the  partisans  of  despotism 
he  is  an  object  of  dread  aud  abhorreuce.  Be- 
trayed by  the  baseness  of  pretended  friends  into 
the  toils  of  his  euemies  while  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  repel  a  foreign  foe,  and  to  sustain  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  he  dies  with  the  cour- 
age and  constancy  of  a  Cato — a  victim  to  the 
cruel  maxims  and  relentless  vengeauce  of  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  tyrauny.  It  is  as  true  in 
politics  as  in  religion,  that  tho  blood  of  (he  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  church  ;  and  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  sealed  by  the  death  of  such  a' 
patriot,  will  be  the  more  endeared  to  the  heart  of' 


every  lover  of  freedom  by  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  nobly  suffered  in  their  cause. 

The  diction  is  uniformly  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  smooth  and  harmo- 
ous.  Passages  of  fine  declamation,  adorned  with 
a  chastened  yet  glowing  imagery,  frequently 
occur,  aud  the  wholo  work  is  replete  with  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  moral  sentiments.  It 
may  be  objected,  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that 
this  play  seldom  portrays  the  workings  of  those 
passions  which  most  frequently  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life,  and  which,  therefore,  by 
the  law  of  association  are  most  apt  to  touch  the 
feelings  of  men— that  it  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  themes  of  vital  iuterest  indeed  to  the  whole 
human  race,  but  too  vague  and  general  in  their 
nature  to  excite  our  sympathy  or  move  our  affec- 
tions. Admitting  that,  in  common  with  some 
other  celebrated  dramatic  performances,  it  may 
be  liable  to  this  criticism,  there  are  still  some  re- 
deeming traits  of  tenderness  and  beauty  in  tho 
scenes  between  Riego  and  his  wife,  which  forci- 
bly depict  the  strength  of  feminiuo  attachment 
eager  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  loved  object, 
aud  the  painful  couflict  in  the  patriot's  bosom  be- 
tween his  private  feeling  and  sense  of  public 
duty. 

In  the  discrimination  of  his  characters,  both 
good  and  evil,  the  author  has  marked  their  pecu- 
liar traits  of  mind  and  disposition  with  a  nice  and 
delicate  pencil.  He  has  shunned  the  error  of 
French  tragedy,  where  the  march  of  the  decla- 
mation is  so  uniform  aud  monotonous,  that  the 
distinction  of  persons  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
rcfereuce  to  the  uames  upou  the  margin.  Adopt- 
ing the  more  natural  manner  of  Shakespeare,  ho 
has  labored,  generally  with  success,  to  indicate 
his  interlocutors  by  language  aud  sentiments  ap- 
propriate to  their  individual  characters.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether,  in  introducing  a  fool  or 
jester,  he  has  not  gone  rather  too  far  in  his  imi- 
tation of  the  great  master  of  the  English  drama. 
That  antiquated  appurtenance  of  a  court  had,  we 
supposed,  been  long  since  discarded  in  Europe, 
nor  are  we  aware  that  our  author  is  borne  out 
by  historical  fact  to  associating  even  Ferdinaud 
VII.  with  so  fantastic  a  personage.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  altogether  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  and  for  centuries  before,  a 
jester  constituted  au  essential  part  of  tho  suite  of 
every  king  and  uohlemau.  That  he  should  have 
brought  such  a  character  into  his  plays,  there- 
fore, is  what  might  havo  been  expected  from  one 
who  professed  to  catch  "  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
its  form  aud  pressure."  Nevertheless  we  have 
always  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  tragic  composition  to  disfigure  its  stately  dia- 
logue with  the  "  fool  born  jests"  of  so  frivolous 
'a  character,  nor  has  Shakespeare,  with  all  his 
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eccentricities,  often  ventured  upon  such  au  ano-  reverence  by  authors,  wbo  consulted  rather  the 
roaly.  Somo  of  his  tragedies,  however,  are  dictates  of  authority  than  the  maxims  of  com- 
chargeable  with  this  offence,  and  (with  revcr-  roon  sense  and  experience.    Yet,  to  our  surprise. 


ence  be  it  spoken.)  iu  his  comedies  be  frequently 
drugs  us  with  the  buffoonery  of  bis  fools  and 


:Iowo 

ample  of  this  great  writer,  wo  must  adhere  to 
the  opiuion  that  such  an  cloineut  in  trugedy  is 
utterly  heterogeneous  and  inappropriate.  Our 
author  may  yet  plead  one  apology  for  this  trans- 
gression, namely — that  he  uevcr  introduces  In* 
jester  but  for  the  purpose  of  eulivening  with  his 
absurdities  the  dullness  of  court  dialogue,  which, 
whether  iu  fiction  or  real  lifo,  must  always  be 
sufficiently  insipid. 


an  ingenious  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
has  recently  revived  this  antiquated  doctrine,  and 


s  utquc  ad  nauseam.    Still,  roaugre  the  ex- '  maintained  its  utility  and  reasonableness  with 

singular  force  aud  plausibility.  This  recurrence 
to  old  and  exploded  principles  in  literature  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  that  knot  of  eccentric  politicians,  who 
have  assumed  the  somewhat  inappropriate  title 
of  youug  Englaud,  and  wbo,  in  defiance  of  the 
progress  of  liberal  ideas,  profess  a  fanatical  ad- 
herence to  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  opin- 
ions of  Sir  Robert  Filmer.    We  have  faith  in 


Having  laid  the  grouudwork  of  his  plot  in  the  maxim,  that  revolutions  never  go  backwards. 


events  of  very  recent  date,  tbe  author  has  given 
but  little  room  for  tbe  exercise  of  iuvention.  In 
constructing  his  story  he  is  constantly  hampered 


aud  if  a  change,  either  political  or  literary,  is  im- 
pending, we  scarcely  think  that  with  all  their 
zeal,  these  worshippers  of  tbe  past  can  persuade 


and  trammelled  by  the  historical  fact,  aud  his  the  present  generation  to  adopt  tbe  usages  of  a 
subject  is  destitute  of  that  undefined  and  mys-  j  bygoue  age.  Hut  if  tbe  reigu  of  the  unities  is 
terious  grandeur,  which  the  haze  of  autiquity  •  to  be  restored,  the  most  bigoted  stickler  for  their 
imparts  to  more  remote  transactions.  Tbe  cou-  authority  will  find  but  little  to  condemn  in  the 
sciousness  that  he  is  dealing  with  circumstances  tragedy  of  Riego.  While  it  judiciously  avoids 
familiar  to  tbe  whole  world,  acts,  like  birdlime,  the  absurdities  which  a  too  servile  adherence  to 
on  the  wings  of  his  imagination;  and  it  is  evi-  ( that  system  must  inevitably  produce, it  preserves 
dent,  that  he  must  frequently  have  been  at  a  loss  a  sufficient  regard  for  its  fundamental  principles 
to  decide  how  far  be  could  venture  to  engraft  his  to  rescue  it  from  the  ceusure  of  those  readers, 
own  creations  on  tho  train  of  real  occurrences.  I  who.  making  no  allowaoce  for  the  irregularities 
This  was  a  difficulty  inherent  in  his  plan :  yet  be  !  of  genius,  estimate  the  merits  of  a  literary  work, 
lias  encountered  these  disadvantages  with  no  or-  like  the  critic  of  Sterne,  by  rule  aud  measure. 


dinary  skill  aud  ability,  and  has  succeeded  in  im- 
parling to  his  story  a  high  degree  of  interest. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  simple,  and  chequered 
with  but  few  incidents.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  skilfully  perplexed,  and  more  artifi- 
cially unravelled;  yet  the  action  uever  lingers  or 
stagnates,  and  each  successive  event  is  made  to 
contribute  by  a  natural  order  to  the  main  catas- 
trophe. Were  we  disposed  to  be  hypercritical, 
we  might  allege  that  some  of  the  incidents  are 
improbable,  when  viewed  iu  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  agents,  and  the  circumstances  in 


The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  Madrid  and 
iu  neighborhood ;  and  the  plot  is  founded  upon 
the  abortive  attempt  of  Riego  and  his  compatri- 
ots to  restore  to  Spain,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred aud  twenty,  the  free  institutions  which  had 
been  established  by  the  brave  and  enlightened 
men  who  bad  so  nobly  defended  the  cause  of 
Ferdinand,  and  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try against  the  gigantic  power  of  Bonaparte,  and 
which  that  weak  and  faithless  despot,  replaced 
upon  a  throne  that  he  dishonored,  by  the  courage 
aud  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  so  ungratelully  la- 


which  they  are  placed;  but  knowing  the  power;  bored  to  destroy.  The  following  is  an  outlmeof 
of  invention  necessary  to  contrive  a  dramatic  j 'he  story.  A  plot  is  contrived  between  Saez,  a 
plot,  we  will  not  be  so  illiberal  as  to  animadvert  Jesuit  aud  secret  adviser  of  the  king,  Alagon, 


on  such  minute  defects.  Were  the  same  strict 
rule  applied  to  dramatic  writers  of  established 
reputation,  it  would  be  found  that  their  produc- 
tions are  open  to  the  same  exception ;  aud  iuas- 
much  as  the  world  has  pardoned  their  errors  in 
consideration  of  their  merits,  we  are  disposed, 
for  like  reasons,  to  extend  to  our  author  tbe  bene- 
fit of  the  same  liberal  indulgence. 

The  example  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  argu- 
ment of  Dr.  Johnson  had,  we  supposed,  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  literary  world,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dramatic  unities,  so  strenuously  iu- 
aisted  on,  aud  observed  with  such  superstitious 


captain  of  his  guard,  aud  other  partisans  of  roy- 
alty to  overthrow  the  constitution,  aud  arrest  tbe 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party  ou  the  day  when  Fer- 
diuand  proposed,  with  great  pomp  aud  ceremony, 
to  present  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  a 
petticoat  embroidered  for  her  with  bis  own  royal 
hands.  As  a  part  of  their  scheme  they  bad  al- 
ready been  in  correspondence  with  Abisbal,  Bal- 
lasteros  and  Morillo,  three  discontented  members 
of  tbe  popular  party,  on  whoso  defectiou  they 
had  strong  reason  to  calculate.  Riego.  Miua, 
and  their  friends,  receive  timely  notice  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  resolve  to  attend  at  the  appoint- 
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ed  time  with  concealed  weapons,  and  in  the  guise 
of  monks.  Id  pursuance  of  their  design  the 
tools  of  despotism  commence  the  strife,  and  the 
treacherous  king,  for  a  brief  period  is  flattered 
with  the  belief  that  his  enemies  are  routed  and 
dispersed ;  but  suddenly  a  roouk  rushes  in,  and, 
to  his  utter  dismay,  announces  that  the  rebels 
have  triumphed.  Riego  and  his  victorious  com- 
rades follow  quickly  on  the  heels  of  this  unex- 
pected intelligence,  and  seize  upon  the  trembling, 
pusillanimous  monarch.  The  fierce  Morillo, 
feigning  a  burning  zeal  the  better  to  conceal  his 
treachery,  offers  to  slay  the  abject  and  crouching 
Ferdinand  ;  but  Riego  magnauimously  intercepts 
the  blow  and  disarms  the  assailaut.  Foiled  in 
this  sanguinary  attempt,  Morillo  becomes  frantic 
with  rage,  and  nurses  a  deadly  resentment  against 
bis  great  leader.  The  king,  thus  rescued  from 
slaughter,  is  reserved  by  his  captors  for  impeach- 
ment before  the  Cortes.  Saez,  the  soul  of  the 
royal  party,  who  at  this  crisis  is  unaccountably 


upon  Riego  indignantly  denounces  the  falsehood 
and  double-dealing  of  Ferdinand,  and  Saez  be- 
ing straugely  allowed  to  escape  unmolested,  the 
Cortes  resolve  to  establish  a  regency,  and  one  is 
accordingly  appointed.  A  reaction  then  takes 
place  among  the  fickle  populace  in  favor  of  their 
worthless  king,  and  the  crafty  Saez  having  des- 
patched a  courier  to  hasteu  tbo  march  of  the 
French,  contrives  that  Morillo,  whose  defection 
is  still  unsuspected  by  his  political  associates, 
shall  assail  in  the  rear  the  patriots,  who  have 
gone  forth  under  the  command  of  Riego  to  re- 
sist the  foreign  invader.  Hy  these  arrangements 
the  liberal  army  is  defeated  and  Riego  taken 
prisoner;  but  the  indomitable  Mina  escapes. 
The  captive  patriot  being  committed  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  inquisition,  there  boldly  avows  bis 
acts  and  opinions,  and  defies  the  power  of  that 
terrible  tribunal.  He  is  then  brought  before  the 
king  and  summarily  sentenced  to  execution,  pro- 
testing vehemently  against  the  informality  of  his 


permitted  to  go  at  large,  avails  himself  of  the  trial.  While  this  mockery  of  justice  is  transact- 
iuterval  to  repair  the  broken  thread  of  his  in-  j  ing,  Riego's  wife,  Dona  Theresa,  rushes  into  the 


trigues,  and  secures,  by  the  offer  of  brilliant  re- 
wards, the  co-operation  of  the  venal  Abtsbal, 
the  vindictive  Morillo.  the  timid  Ballasteros,  and 


presence  of  the  king,  and  throwing  herself  at 
his  feet,  implored  her  husband's  pardon.  Ferdi- 
nand is  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  being  not 


other  members  of  the  liberal  party.    With  this  leas  dissolute  than  superstitious,  (a  compound  by 


aid  fortified  by  the  influence  of  the  church  and 
the  force  of  an  approaching  Freuch  army,  the 
wary  Jesuit  hopes  to  crush  his  opponents  in  the 
hour  of  their  triumph,  and  revive  the  drooping 


no  means  unusual,)  conceives  the  base  design  of 
makiug  her  anxiety  to  save  Riego  subservient  to 
the  gratification  of  his  guilty  desires.  Having 
remanded  Riego  to  his  dungeon,  he  boldly  pro- 


power  of  bis  master.  Ferdinand  is  then  brought ,  poses  her  prostitution  as  the  price  of  her  hus- 
before  the  Cortes,  over  which  Riego  presides, ''  band's  safety.  In  spite  of  her  grief  and  des- 
aud  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  is  j  pair,  sho  resists  all  his  vicious  pleadings  and  spc- 
permitted  to  retire  on  the  pretence  of  consulting  cious  arguments,  until  he  sternly  tells  her  that  by 
bis  council  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of  his  obstinately  resisting  bis  overtures  she  prououu- 
leaving  Madrid.  A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  An- Ices  the  doom  of  Riego,  whose  life  hangs  upon 
gouleme,  announcing  his  approach  with  a  French  her  determination.  Shuddering  at  this  dreadful 
army  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  govern-  alternative,  she  seems  at  length  to  yield,  aud 
ment,  is  then  read  to  the  Cortes,  and  received  upon  his  assurance  that  she  may  have  a  final  in- 
with  the  deepest  iudignation.  In  the  midst  of  terview  with  her  husband,  she  promises  to  return 
the  angry  debates  excited  by  this  threat  of  for- 1  and  place  herself  in  bis  power.  We  are  then 
eign  intervention,  a  messenger  communicates  transported  again  to  the  cells  of  the  inquisition, 
the  king's  resolution  to  remain  in  Madrid  con-  where  the  diabolic  Saez  enjoys  the  anguish  of 

his  victim,  while  he  tolls  Riego  that,  provided  he 


trary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Cortes.  The  most  vio 
lent  measures  are  thereupon  proposed  against 


agrees  to  surrender  his  wife  to  the  embraces  of 


Ferdinand  ;  but  being  opposed  by  Riego,  who  is  :  the  king,  his  sentence  would  be  revoked,  and,  to 
in  favor  of  conciliation,  a  deputation  at  his  sug-  add  to  his  torture,  assures  htm  that  she  had  al- 
gestion  is  at  length  sent  to  persuade  the  king  to  ready  yielded  to  the  infamous  proposal.  In  the 
relinquish  his  determination,  who  soon  report '  agony  of  bis  dospair,  Riego  exclaims  that  be  must 
that  he  is  inflexible.  Saez  then  appears  as  the '  hear  her  cousent  from  ber  own  lips,  aud  that  if 
representative  of  bis  refractory  sovereign,  and  she  is  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  he  would 


vindicates  with  the  audacity  belonging  to  his  order, 
tho  diviue  right  of  kings  aud  the  arbitrary  max- 
ims of  despotism.   During  the  controversy  pro- 


no  longer  oppose  it.  Dona  Theresa  is  then  ad- 
mitted to  his  dungeon.  In  the  course  of  the  af- 
fecting interview  that  succeeds,  she  tells  him  that 


voked  by  this  daring  priest,  a  packet  is  handed  her  apparent  submission  to  the  wicked  purposes 
to  Riego,  which  proves  to  be  an  invitation  to  the  of  the  king  was  only  feigned  to  save  his  life,  and 
French,  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  king  aud 'shews  him  a  dagger  with  which  in  the  last  ex- 
tho  seal  of  Saez,  to  advance  to  Madrid.  There- 1  tremity  she  intended  to  secure  her  honor  from 
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pollutioa.  Riego  eagerly  clutches  tbe  weapon, 
and  for  a  momeut  meditates  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
but  at  length  shriuks  back  with  horror  from  the 
idea  of  shedding  the  blood  of  oue  so  dear  to  him. 
As  the  moment  of  their  final  separation  draws 
nigh,  tbe  cell  suddenly  opens  and  displays  to 
view  the  horrid  apparatus  of  torture.  Shudder- 
ing at  the  hideous  spectacle,  Dona  Theresa  sinks 
into  a  swoon,  and  while  she  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
seusibility,  a  monk  euters  to  receive  Riego's  con- 
fession, who  proves  to  be  his  brother.  The  no- 
ble prisoner,  miudful  of  others  rather  thao  him- 
self, commits  the  lifeless  form  of  his  wife  to  the 
sympathizing  monk,  who,  availing  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  bis  order,  bears  her  off,  and  promi- 
ses to  place  her  under  tbe  protection  of  Miua. 
That  enterprising  leader  had  devised  a  scheme 
to  rescue  Riego  even  at  the  moment  of  elocu- 
tion, but  bis  purpose  is  anticipated  by  the  bloody 
haste  of  the  minions  of  despotism,  and  in  the 
closing  scene,  he  meets  the  bier  of  bis  murdered 
comrade,  to  whose  butchered  remains  be  pays  a 
mournful  tribute. 

Such  is  the  tale  which  our  author  has  adorned 
with  some  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  poetry  and 
rhetoric  We  had  intended  to  enrich  our  pages 
with  copious  extracts;  but  this  review  has  al- 
ready occupied  so  much  space,  that  we  must 
deny  ourselves  tbe  gratification  of  quoting  as  ex- 
tensively as  we  could  have  wished.  Yet  injus- 
tice to  the  play,  and  to  fortify  our  favorable  judg- 
ment, it  is  proper  that  wc  should  give  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  our  author's  stylo. 

Tbe  first  scene  consists  of  a  dialogue  between 
Riego  and  Diaz,  the  young  son  of  £ orlier,  who 
had  perished  a  few  years  before  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  the  uew-born  liberty  of  Spain.  The 
enthusiastic  youth  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  nnd  Riego  takes  occa- 
sion to  impress  his  opening  mind  with  the  love 
of  freedom  by  recounting  the  brilliant  examples 
of  patriotism,  and  public  spirit  exhibited  in  the 
ancient  republics.  Tbe  following  lines,  where 
be  contrasts  the  Grecian  and  Roman  common- 
wealths, are  a  spleudid  sample  of  declamation. 

Greece,  lovely  Greece  1 
And  Rome,  majestic  power !  still  ri«e  before  me, 
Rivals,  not  equals  in  the  race  of  glory. 
In  friendly  links,  the  Grecian  league  appears 
Like  clustering  vines,  shooting  iheir  tendrils  forth 
On  every  side,  to  prop  their  fragile  forms  : 
Rome,  the  gigantic  oak,  self-poised,  which  scorns 
The  whirlwind's  wrath,  and  wars  with  lime  himself. 
Resembling,  one,  a  mighty  river  formed 
Of  many  streams,  lingering  to  enchant  the  eye 
And  fertilize  the  earth  ;  the  other,  ocean, 
In  whose  unfulhomed  depths,  the  mightiest  rivers 
Are  gulfed  and  lost.    A  diudem,  seems  Greece, 
With  rarcitt  gems  adorned  of  every  hue  : 
Rome  shines  a  diamond  of  unclouded  light. 
The  banded  states,  a  constellation,  whose 


Mild  6re*  invite  the  eye  to  gaze  npon 
lu  glittering  host,  and  uace  the  i 
Of  each  bright  star,  while  all  as  one,  by  • 
luvixible,  more  in  unbroken  union  : 
But  who,  uudazzled,  views  that  ancient 
The  guide  and  ruler  of  the  earth  ;  her  type 
The  eternal  orb,  who  soars  'mid  starry  worlds; 
Mis  brightness  bides,  nor  suffers  eye,  save  that 
Of  God  alone,  lo  look  upon  his  (ace. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  with  bis  young  pupil, 
Riego,  still  pursuing  the  same  subject,  dwells 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  indomitable  spirit  evinced 
|  by  tbe  Spanish  race,  through  all  time,  in  defence 
of  their  independence.  He  thus  describes  their 
character : 

Brave  foes  have  Irlt  their  valour  ; 

Rome  in  her  brighter  day  had  honored  it. 

Vet  proud  in  sooth  they  were  ;  but  not  of  gold  ; 

Nor  aught  gold  buys  to  feed  the  vanity 

Of  petty  souls.    Nor  yet  of  noble  blood 

Made  they  their  vaunt ;  its  headspring  in  the  heart 

Needing  no  voucher  from  the  spurious  rolls 

Of  heraldry,  but  self-proved,  welling  forth 

In  noble  deeds.    No  robes  of  silk  disguised 

Their  manly  form  ;  a  rude  attire  instead 

Left  bare  to  wintry  wind,  and  warrior's  steel, 

A  bosom  rugged  as  their  bills,  which  yet 

A  gem  more  precious  held, — the  soul  of  truth 

And  honor— lurid  source  of  all  their  pride  : 

An  honest  pride,  which  at  the  shrine  of  virtue 

Rowed  with  humility,  and  frowned  on  vice 

Though  seated  on  a  throne. 

He  then  enumerates  tbe  distinguished  men  who, 
in  modern  times,  have  signalized  their  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  free  governmeut,  aud  when, 
in  travelling  over  that  illustrious  roll,  he  reaches 
tbe  name  of  Washington,  he  exclaims— 


Why  name  that  u».uc, 
Unknown  to  heraldry,  tho'  brighter  ne'er 
Wiih  blazoned  on  the  rolls  of  fame  ;  which  echo 
In  terror  from  the  palace-dome,  but  carries 
Joy  to  the  cotter's  roof  T    His  brow  severe 
Of  native  dignity,  no  jewelled  crown 
E'er  tarnished ;  but,  instead,  the  civic  oak 
Mingled  with  laurel  boughs,  his  temples  bound. 
As  by  one  soul  inspired,  the  undaunted  Gaul 
And  spotless  chief  breasted  the  storm  :  nor  ceased 
Their  toils  till  they  had  won  a  nation's  liberty ; 
Tbe  world's  esteem ;  the  approving  smile  of  Heaven. 
Freedom's  unsceptered  son,  his  country's  saviour, 
Now  dwells  in  bliss ;  his  glory  freshening  in 
The  stream  of  time  :  and  still  while  that  stream  flows 
Shall  bis  loved  memory  be  hymned  in  praise. 

Never  has  a  more  just  and  magnificent  tribute 
been  paid  to  tbe  name  of  that  great  and  good 
man. 

Saez  is  the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  master- 
spirit of  the  royal  party.  Able,  artful,  ambitions, 
enterprising  and  unscrupulous,  he  is  the  very  in- 
carnation of  priestcraft — a  fit  representative  of 
that  dark  period,  when  the  sandalled  monk  put 
bis  foot  upon  the  necks  of  princes.  In  his  first  ip* 
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pearance  his  aspiring  nature  is  finely  shadowed 
forth  by  representing  him  as  awaking  from  a 
dreain,  and  exclaiming, 

How  fancy  hath 
Beguiled  my  sleep,  and  with  bright  images 
Entranced  my  soul !    Bishop!    'Twas  thin  itran— 
Then  Cardinal ;— And  so  from  high  to  highest. 
But  now,  amid  a  gorgeous  host  I  sat, 
And  felt  the  scarlet  honor  gently  press 
My  brow.   With  lookB  submiss,  the  conclave  eyed 
Their  future  pontiff.  Awe  and  hope 
By  turns  possessed  my  heart ;  nor  yet  its  ecstasy 
Subdued  : — G  littering  before  my  very  eyes 
The  triple  tior  shone :  'twas  but  to  stretch 
My  hand,  and  Bay  'tit  mine  !   Strange  mysteries,  sooth, 
These  workiugs  of  the  brain  in  sleep :  more  strange 
If  meaningless.- Old  seers  have  tought  in  dreams 
Heaven  whispers  to  the  soul  its  coming  doom  : — 
Or  ia't  that  fancy,  while  dull  reason  sleeps, 
With  meteor  ray,  points  out  the  path  which  leads 
To  fortune?    Power!  chief  attribute  of  God ; 
Sure  heaven-born  souls  may  covet  thee,  unblamed, 
To  graxp  at  once  a  glorious  destiny  ? 
To  soar  while  others  crawl :  to  bless  or  blast 
At  will ;  our  smile  a  sunbeam,  and  our  frown 
The  drear  eclipse,  making  all  nature  sad : 
To  be  the  gaze,  the  envy  of  the  world ; 
The  one  amid  the  million!    So !  this  dream 
Should  busy  many  a  waking  thought :— it  shall— 
And  proudest  monarchs  yet  may  bow  to  Sacz. 

In  his  first  interview  with  hisco-laborer,  Alagon, 
be  avows  his  despotic  principles,  and  indicates 
the  danger  to  regal  and  ecclesiastical  power  from 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  age.  He  thus  figu- 
ratively depicts  the  perils  to  which  monarchs  arc 
exposed. 

Baex.   How  oft  is  grandeur 
Ruin's  especial  mark.    Swift  o'er  the  plain 
Whirls  the  hurricane  blast,  leaving  unscathed 
The  pigmy  shrub,  to  battle  with  the  oak : 
The  forest  king  contemns  bis  ruffian  foe, 
And  waves  his  head  secure  of  victory  ; — 
When  lo  I  the  insidious  shaft,  felt  ere  desired, 
Hath  pierced  his  heart,  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
His  giant  limbs. 

Alagon.   Still,  from  the  mighty  hand 
Which  guides  the  devious,  yet  unerring  bolt 
In  safety  o'er  the  beads  of  favored  mortals, 
Ferdinand  hath  nought  to  fear.   Whence  then  his  peril  T 

Saex.   Whence  comes  it  not  T  from  reptiles  crawling 
near 

His  path;  vile  insects  buzzing  round  his  couch. 
In  countless  shapes  dangers  besiege  the  throne ; 
And  with  the  throne,  the  church.    What  loyal  heart 
Marks  unconcerned  the  spirit  of  the  age? 
Damnablo  heresies,  rebellious  creeds, 
Spread  far  and  wide,  for  which,  in  better  days, 
Faggot  and  fire  hod  been  the  appropriate  doom. 
Books,  by  our  ordinances  denounced,  abound 
In  every  hovel.   The  low-born  multitude, 
Mnddened  with  taste  of  fruit  to  them  forbidden, 
Plucked  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  now  project 
Reforms  of  state,  and  prate  about  their  rights  ;— 
Their  rights  forsooth,  and  wrongs,  whose  highest  privilege, 
Best  graved  with  cudgels  on  their  memories,  is 
Obedience ;  aye,  unmurmuring  obedience, 


To  those  Heaven  send*  to  rule  them.    Nought  divine 
Nor  human  now — the  Pope's  supremacy — 
The  monarch's  birthright — Heaven's  revealed  decrees- 
Challenge  respect.   Vile  Blaspbomy  usurps 
The  pulpit-scat  to  curse  the  Power  that  gave 
Her  power  to  curse.    Treason  invades  the  palace ; 
And  lo !  Sedition,  armed  with  oaken  staff, 
Now  flaunts  abroad  waving  o'er  motley  troop 
Her  ragged  flag  of  variegated  hue, 
Unveils  her  hideous  features,  and  proclaims 
Her  hellish  schemes. 

He  thus  confirms  the  faith  of  his  bigotted  tool 
Vinuesa,  the  king's  confessor,  in  the  truth  of 
dreams  as  a  presage  of  coming  events. 

Vinueia.  And  think' st  them  sent  of  God  T 

Saex.   Undoubted  revelations.   Who  may  say, 
m  dream  to-night:  M  dream  of  this  or  that : 
Or  I*'.  I  dream  :  Can  man  create  new  worlds, 
Fill  them  with  strange  and  ever-changing  ahapes 
Fair  as  the  Angelic  host ; — anon  uncouth, 
Misjoined,  and  monstrous  ;  such  as  mortal  eye 
Did  ne'er  behold  T    When  every  sense  is  locked 
In  sleep's  brief  death,  is  it  of  our  mere  will 
We  rove  through  boundless  regions,  voering  swift 
To  every  point  marked  down  in  Time's  old  compass, 
Past,  present,  future  T   Live  in  one  short  moment 
Ages  of  misery,  or  bliss  f  Behold 
Youth's  sunny  brow  blanched  o'er  with  sudden  snows, 
And  age  rejoicing  in  his  auburn  locks? 
Bring  back  the  absent  and  the  dead ;  and  moved 
At  their  discourse  responsive  laugh  and  weep 
As  though  they  stood  beside  us  ?   No :  No :  'Tis 
The  handy-work  of  God. 

Truly  this  philosophic  churchman  reasons  so 
acutely  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  that  he  almost 
persuades  us  to  renounce  our  disbelief  in  the  re- 
alities of  that  shadowy  world,  and  to  attribute  to 
celestial  influences  what  we  had  been  imputing 
to  the  vulgar  effect  of  indigestion. 

After  Riego  bad  so  generously  shielded  the 
pusillanimous  Ferdinand  from  the  just  rage  of 
his  incensed  followers,  Saez,  who  seems  to  have 
had  but  little  faith  in  the  existence  of  virtue,  and 
certainly  no  respect  for  that  quality  when  incom- 
patible with  bis  notions  of  sound  policy,  says 
sneeringly  of  the  unseasonable  humanity  of  that 
upright  patriot — 

True :  in  the  world's  cant  phrase,  a  generous  hero. 

And  such  kind  nature  meant  him,  but  o'erdid 

Her  work,  stifling  the  hero's  qualities 

With  seed  of  loftier  virtue*.    Brave,  she  made  him ; 

Ambitious  :  aye  he  would  be  great ;  but  yet 

Would  shun  the  crooked  paths  that  lead  to  great  nets. 

Lo !  Clad  in  Honor's  time-worn  coat  of  mail, 

And  brandishing  on  high  the  rusty  lance 

Of  Justice,  like  La  Mancha's crazy  knight, 

He  sallies  forth  to  right  all  wrongs;  aloud 

Chaunling  the  praises  of  Uio  mountain  nymph 

Sweet  Liberty ;  a  bold-faced  wanton,  eager 

To  meet  the  ravisber's  embrace ;  in  his 

Enchanted  eye,  forsooth,  a  peerless  angel. 

In  admirable  keeping  with  this  mockery  of  all 
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human  worth  is  the  contempt  for  mankind,  which 
he  displays  when  ho  tells  the  Pope's  nuncio,  that 
money  is  "  the  key  of  keys  which  opes  the  bu- 


\uneio.    In  Sacz'  bands  it  wm  not  like  to  (kit. 

Saez.    Once  found  it  could  not  fuil.    Entering  at  will 
Sin's  secret  chamber,  I  explored,  unseen, 
Its  dork  recesses — read  the  Statesman's  craft; 
The  Hero's  fears  ;  the  P  atriot's  selfish  s<:  homes 
For  public  weal;  and  found  the  parados 
A  truth— that  virtue  is  but  rice  disguised'. 
Vice— a  mean  coin  of  basest  metal— passes, 
Ungilded,  but  for  what  'tis  worth;  while  virtue,— 
That  same  base  coin  with  gilded  coat, — is  palmed 
I  pon  the  world  for  solid  gold.    Pelf  rotes 
The  mass:  the  elect  by  pride,  ambition, 
Vain  glory  swayed.    Hence  Scipio  was 
I.ueretia  chaste ;  and  Arisridcs  just : 
Henco  needy  Cato  spumed  a  bribe ; 
Leapt  the  gulf. 
Panning  the  common  herd, 
I  sought  the  aspiring  chief*  ;  with  odious  troth 
Painted  the  changeful  mob :  place,  titles,  gold, — 
Convincing  proofs— gave  to  their  eager  hopes  ; 
And  led  them  back  by  interest's  golden  chain 
To  duty.    Well ;  let  moralists  declaim  ; 
Say,  doea  not  Heaven  itaelf  reward  repentant  guilt  ? 

When  Abisbal,  whose  secret  disaffection  to  the 
liberal  party  was  not  then  fully  ascertained,  urges 
upon  the  Cortes  to  confide  iu  the  friendly  and 
pacific  professions  of  the  Duke  of  Angouieme, 
the  reply  of  Argueltes  is  a  fine  sample  of  ironical 
eloquence. 

AbUbal.         Nor  will  these  air-gun  peHeu  fright  the 
French. 

The  Duke  still  proffers  peace :  why  spurn  hi*  friendship T 
Why  doubt  his  royal  word  T 

Ar guttle*.         I  fear  my  friends, 
Ye're  rash  with  our  good  King's  good  Cousin  and  Brother. 
Hath  he  not  led  his  Cordon  Sanitaire 
Across  our  snowy  barrier,  here— into 
The  very  midst  of  pestilence — to  fright 
It  off  with  guns  and  trumpets!    How  then  doubt 
Hia  royal  word — ye,  who  know  princes  are 
Mirrors  of  truth  and  honor T   Mark  ye;  France 
Wars  not  with  Spain— why,  no !    She  doth  but  send 
Her  hundred  thousand  bayonets  to  ensure 
Our  peace !    She  would  have  us  free— free  as  herself,— 
And  sends  her  hundred  thousand  slaves  to  teach  ua 
Freedom !    She  would  annul  our  naughty  law  ; 
Giving,  instead,  sage  pandects — much  approved 
At  Lay  bach  and  Troppan.    She  is  our  friend ; 
Our  ally  :  come  to  rescue  Spain  from— Spaniards, 
And  give  her  to  the  care  of  Gauls  and  Calmucks! 
How  can  we  thank  enough  «uch  friends  who,  from 
Sheer  love,  would  force  us  to  be  free  f    Wage  war 
To  give  us  peace ; — and  merely  cut  our  throats 
To  make  us  happy.   But  why— why,  this  vile 
Hypocrisy  expose  ;  seen  and  despised 
By  every  honest  heart  7    'Tis  Liberty, 
My  friends,— that,  that's  the  pestilence  whose  spread 
These  Holy  Allies  dread— what  tyrant  doth  notf 
But  spite  of  open  foe  and  prudent  friend*, 
Spain  shall  be  free.    Let  the  proud  Bourbon  come ' 
When  France  appeals  to  her  crusading  Saint 


Spain  shall  invoke  ber  God — the  God  of  Justice — 
Who  crowned  ber  arms  at  Rooceavaux  and  Quent 


There  are  some  noble  sentiments  finely  ex- 
pressed in  Riego's  answer  to  Mina,  when  the 
latter  reproaches  him  for  having  spared  the  life 
of  the  tyrant  Ferdinand. 

Mina.   Why  throw  the  mantle  of  the  law  round  him 
Who  tramples  it  beneath  hia  feet  T 

Riego.  Because, 
Like  him  we  would  not  tread  it  under  ours; 
Trust  me,  that  State's  enslaved  where  power  abides 
In  one,  or  many,  greater  than  the  State; 
Tho'  found  in  Virtue's  hand,  and  used  against 
The  bad  :  the  bed  in  turn  will  wield  it ;  then 
What  safety  for  the  boat  1    Did  Mercy  ne'er 
Ward  off  the  stroke  of  Justice,  few  would  paaa 
Unacarred.    'Twerc  wanton  cruelty  to  crush 
The  fangless  adder  :  reft  of  his  bloody  sceptre 
Let  Ferdinand  live :  a  hostage  in  our  hands 
His  fears  shall  guarantee  Spain's  peace,  or  else 
God's  law  as  roan's,  give  license  to  our  swords 
To  hew  it  from  hia  heart. 

The  following  lines,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
debauched  character  of  Ferdinaud  which  even 
pervaded  his  dreams,  are  distinguished  by  their 
rich  and  splendid  diction.  The  two  last  lines  ee- 
pecially  are  beautiful,  and  present  a  very  fine 
image  to  the  mind. 

Ferdinand,  [tehohas  just  awaked.]    I  did  but 
But  now  ber  palpitating  heart  met  mine.— 
Which  still,  its  wild  emotion  unsubdued, 
Givca  audible  response.    Melbought  1  roved 
A  Paradise,  like  that  the  Moslem  hopes 
In  after  worlds :— dark  eyes,  and  blushing  chr^k*, 
And  shapes  of  beauty  glowed  before  my  sight 
In  angel  radiance,  and  in  thralled  my  soul- 
[Look*  out.]  How  sweetly  Nights 
Eve 

Whose  arrowy  fires  seemed  pointed  at  my  head ! 

The  fierce,  vindictive  character  of  Morilfo, 
and  the  motives  of  personal  enmity,  which  caused 
bim  to  waver  in  his  fidelity,  and  finally  to  aban- 
don bis  party,  are  strongly  delineated  in  the  fol- 
lowing soliloquy  uttered  after  his  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  king. 


Moriiio,  [pausing]  Waa  it  for  this  we  made  him  chief  T 
To  yield 

The  spoils  we  bad  battled  for,— and  won  1 
Giving  our  vanquished  foe  his  forfeit  life 
To  take  our  ownl    Abisbal's  in  the  right 
Aye!  I  mistook  the  leader  and  the  cause  : 
Hell  take  thctn  bom !      [  Walk*  on  ] 
[Pause*.]    He  should  have  kept  that  canting  homily 
To  edify  the  Cortes.    Ha!  one  blow 

And  all  was  ours  to  carve  at  will.  Gone — gone :  

Power,  riches,  empire  bartered  off— for  glory ! 
A  moon-made  rainbow!    I  Jail  to  the  great  Deliverer .' 
The  dauntlet*  chief,  who  curbed  Spain'*  tyrant  king  ; 
Then  bared  hi*  breast  to  shield  that  tyrant  from 
Bloody  Morillo.    Yea !  The  blacker  they 
Paint  me,  the  brighter  he  shall  shine :  and  hero 
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Stand  I,  much  like  a  fiend  in  hell  that's  damned 
To  gaze  on  angels  soaring  'mid  the  ikies. 
But  that  his  falcon  eye  met  mine,  this  sword 
Had  sought  a  filter  sheath  than  Ferdinand's  breast. 
The  turtle-hearted  foul!    Why,  what  care  I 7 
Let  Ferdinand  live  :  'tis  just  bis  hand  prepare 
The  cup  shall  recompense  his  saviour's  mercy. 
Hell's  cauldron  can  supply  no  hotter  draught. 

There  are  several  scenes  between  Riego  and 
his  wife  Dona  Theresa,  which  breathe  the  very 
soul  of  the  purest  and  most  devoted  conjugal  af- 
fection. We  want  no  higher  evidence  of  the 
author's  moral  worth,  than  that  he  had  the  heart 
to  feel  the  loveliness  of  this  domestic  picture, 
and  the  genius  to  describe  it  in  such  touching 
language.  Doha  Theresa  is  the  only  female 
character,  and  her  first  appearance  announces 
the  geutlo  and  amiable  woman.  She  finds  her 
husband  absorbed  in  solitary  meditation,  and 
strives  sootbitigly  to  extract  from  him  the  secret 
cause  of  bis  anxiety.  Wo  give  almost  the  entire 
scene. 

Enter  Doha  Thereto. 

Riego.  Ah !  this  is  kind. 

Doha  Thereta.         Thou  scarce  will  deem  it  so; 
For  I  am  come  to  chide  thee,  that  amid 
Health-wasting  studies  thou  mispendst  the  time. 
When  Heaven's  own  wondrous  volume  courts  our  eyes, 
And  the  young  Morn  sheds  on  its  fairest  page 
Her  magic  light.   O!  come  with  me,  and  in 
Our  favorito  haunt  all  sterner  cares  awhile 
Forego. 

Riego.   So  glowingly  thou  paint'st  the  scene, 
My  wilt  would  fain  rebel  against  my  duty. 

Doiia  The.         Inexorable  duty !    Ah!  art  thou 
Her  only  slave,  that  without  mercy  tank 
On  task  she  puts  on  thee  7  Thou'rtsad!  Riego, 

That  cloudy  look  tells  of  some  anxious  thought. 

Riego.      A  fleeting  shade  thy  smile  shall  soon  dispel. 

Dona  The.  And  why,  when  all  around  is  sunshine,  rest 
These  shadows  on  thy  brow  7 

Riego.  With  thee,  Theresa, 

This  laughing  earth  were  still  the  paradise 
Twa*  meant,  were' l  not  that  man  turns  all  its  sweets 
To  poison,  and  with  fiendish  spleen  along 
The  paths  of  penco  scatters  unwonted  thorns. 
Must  it  not  pain  our  hearts,  that  be  should  mar 
God's  bounty  thus — to  make  himself  a  wretch  7 

Doha  The.  Let  guilt  endure  the  penance ;  why  shall  wo, 
Who  loathe  the  crime,  spurn  Heaven's  pure  gifts,  ajid  leave 
Its  fruits  and  flowers,  profusely  blushing  round, 
To  wither  on  the  stem  7   Come!  Come!    Ah  inc! 
Some  spirit  whispers  me,  there  was  a  time- 
Some  short  moons  since — one  happy  hour  above 
The  rest,  thy  heart  may  guess — when  not  in  vain 
Had  poor  Theresa  sued. 

Mr  go.   Nor  shall  she  now.    [Clote*  hit  portfolio.} 
This  task  may  be  deferred  ;  and  the  sweet  thought 
Indulged  of  that  fond  hour  an  Angel  prompts 
Thee  to  recall. 

Doha  The.      Remcmberest  thou  that  hour  7 

Riego.    Thou  doubt'st  it  not  ?— More  freshly  than  the 
Inst. 

Doha  The.    In  El  Rctiro's  wildest  walk,  we  strayed,— 
Alone — scarce  conscious  that  around  us  night 
Had  thrown  her  friendly  veil.  The  star  of  faith 


With  fixed  eye,  o'er  Ruytrago's  height 
Looked  down ;  looked  down  and  smiled — 

Riego.  To  view  a  sight 

Lovelier  than  Buytrago's  glittering  peak  : 
Affection's  crystal  gem;  pure  as  the  mine 
From  whence  it  sprang ;  more  brilliant  than  the  my 
That  lit  it  up ;  spangling  thy  cheek,  till  brushed 
By  my  rude  lip  away. 

Doha  The.  Not  rude,  but  murmuring 

Soft  vows  of  constancy,  enduring  as 
The  hills  which  rose  above :    Forget'st  thou  that  ? 

Riego.  Sooner  those  bills  shall  dip  their  snowy  plumes 
In  Manzanarca'  rill,  or  his  scant  rill 
O'erleap  their  towering  heads.   Still,  as  in  that 
Fond  bour,  throb  not  our  hearts  in  unison  7 

Doha  The.    So  mine  will  think ;  then  wondering  asks, 
why  kept 

A  stranger  to  the  pangs  that  rend  thy  bosom  7 
Riego.   If  in  that  bosom,  painful  thoughts  take  root, 

Confess,  Theresa,  'twere  no  proof  of  love 

Thence  to  transplant  tbcm  into  thine* 
Doha  The.  When  first 

The  germ  approaches,  a  wife  with  gentle  hand 

Might  pluck  it  forth,  and,  in  its  stead,  engraft 

The  blooming  bud  of  peace.    Oh !  why,  Riego, 

Why,  from  thy  faithful  wife,  conceal  aught  that 

Disturbs  thee  7   Ah !  if  thy  Theresa  see  in 

O'er  earnest— 

Riego.   Why  'twere  but  a  grateful  proof 

Of  what  needs  none.   But  think !    Our  country  smoking 

With  her  children's  blood ;— our  friends  beset  by  spiea, 

Knowing  no  safety  but  in  mutual  faith. 

Think  well  of  this  :— then  nay,  when  Honour  hero 

Hath  placed  the  seal  of  silence,  would  Theresa- 
Dona  The.   Nay.    Wrong  her  not:  she'd  have  thee 
guard  the  accret 

Even  'gainst  the  bribery  of  love. 
Riego.  Thou  dost 

Forgive  me  then  7 
Doha  The.         Love,  honour  thee  the  more, 

If  that  might  be,  for  thy  unswerving  truth. 

Tbe  last  interview  of  Riego  and  his  wife  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  is  extremely  af- 
fecting. Riego  is  then  on  the  eve  of  execution, 
bis  heart  torn  with  anguish  by  tbe  discovery  of 
tbe  foul  designs  of  the  profligate  king  upon  hvj 
wife,  and  with  terrible  misgivings  as  to  her  fat* 
when  his  approaching  death  would  deprive  her 
of  his  protection.  In  spite  of  the  insinuations  of 
the  monster  Saez.  his  confidence  iu  ber  purity  is 
unshaken,  and  be  eagerly  awaits  the  promised 
meeting  to  receive  from  her  own  lips  the  assu- 
rance of  ber  unbroken  fidelity.  Doha  Theresa 
enters  his  cell  and  exclaims,  "My  husband!" 

Riego.   Once  more  heart  to  heart  j  my  wife? 
My  faithful  wife?    Thou  wouldst  not  then  forsake  in*. 
Doha  The.    In  weal  nor  woe;  nor  thou  thy  poor  The- 
resa 7 

Riego.   Not  for  all  earthly  blessings  coupled  with 
Unfading  glory  and  immortal  life. 

Doha  The.   Thou  inukcsl  me  happy!    Happy!  No 
alas  I 

Most  wretched.   Oh ! — I  have  a  pang  for  thee — 
Tbe  cell  of  torture  can  supply  none  fiercer. 

Riego.  Nay,  spare  thyself,  and  me  tbe  harrowing  tale. 
Already  have  I  heard  enough. 
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Doha  The.  The  monster! 

A  hideous  scheme ;  yet — oh!  my  husband — almott 
I  wished — canst  thou  forgive  me  T — almost  note 
I  wish— thou  wouldst  accept  hia  cruel  mercy. 
Nay,  cling  not  to  me  thus ;  else  art  thou  wracked. 
O!  ere  the  driving  tempest  send  thy  barque 
Adrift,  use  the  sole  anchor  left,  and  cast 
Me  from  thee— 

Riego.  Into  shame  and  misery. 

Doha  The.   Thy  freedom  gained— Heaven  givee  the 
key  to  mine.       [Shote$  a  dagger. 

Riego.    My  own  Theresa !    Ah !  I  know,  I  feel 
Thy  pure  self-sacrificing  love;  and  deep, 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  my  soul  it  dwells  ; 
Thence  ne'er  by  mortal  hand  to  be  divorced. 
But  think  not  thy  Riego  had  endured 
A  life  ao  saved— eo  cursed  in  saving  [eyeing  the  dagger.] 
Ha! 

Pray  lend  it  me.  [She  gieet  iL)  By  Heaven,  thou  amileat 
aa  tho' 

Thy  beaming  light  were  sent  to  guide  me  through 
The  gloom,  and  carve  a  way  beyond  the  reach 
Of  brutal  vengeance. 

Dona  The.  First  redeem  thy  wife ! 

The  glittering  blade  once  more  my  breast  shall  greet, 
A  token  of  love  to  lure  me  to  thy  arms. 
My  heaven  of  bliss — my  refuge  from  des 

Riego.   Might  Heaven  approve,  how 

Locked  in  this  last  embrace. 

Doha  The.  Call  it  not 

Rather  a  brief  and  sweet  siesta,  whence 
Angels  shall  wake  us,  as  on  high  they  chant 
The  marriage  of  our  souls,  and  beckon  us 
To  share  their  joys. 

Riego.         No!   'Twos  a  desperate,  hideous 
Fancy.   Tbou  tempting  fiend,  how  didst  thou  prompt 
My  hand  to  damning  sin  !    But  God  lie  thanked 
'Tia  past.   1  cannot  stain  with  blood,  thy  blood, 
This  snowy  pillow  of  my  joys  and  griefs. 
Nor  bring  upon  our  souls  the  frown  of  Heaven. 
Live  my  Theresa,  for  thy  husband's  sake; 
Thou  best  canst  guard  his  fame  from  those  whose  malice 
Would  stab  h  im  in  the  grave.   Think  him  still  near  thee  ; 
And  let  hia  image,  like  a  pleasing  d renin, 
Dwell  with  thee,  till  the  hour  wo  meet  again. 

Doha  The.   'Twill  not  be  long.   [BelltoUi.]  Hark! 
Hark! 

Riego.  'Tis  time— we  part— 

Dona  The.     Part!  Part?     Tbou  wilt  not  use  the 
friendly  steel, 

And  yet  canst  speak  that  word.    We  must  not  part : 

Thus  will  I  cleave  to  thee  in 


Saez.  Didst  think 

To  baffle  8aczT    What!    Would  Riego  crown 
His  noble  deeds  with  suicide  T    And  shrink 
Like  common  men  from  pain  T 

Riego.  A  moment  more, 

This  torment  he  at  least  bad  shunned,  of  now 
Again  beholding  thee. 

Saex.         And  I,  it  seems 
A  pleasure  lost,  never  to  be  recalled. 

Riego.      That— many  such— may  still  be 
stretch 

Thy  victim  on  the  rack— to  taunt  his  sufferings— 
To  catch  his  bloodshot  eye,  while  glancing  looks 
Would  pierce  or  melt  aught  but  a  monkish  heart — 
To  view  his  every  limb  and  feature  warped 
And  quivering  with  excess  of  agony! 
O !  'twere  a  study  of  most  rare  delight : 
Worthy  the  Devil— or  Saer.  himself.  Hell— hell 
Has  nothing  comparable. 


to 


The  scene  between  Saez  and  Riego,  just  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Dona  Theresa,  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  sardouic  malevolence  and 
cool  calculating  cruelty  of  the  former.  The 
crafty  prieat  steals  into  the  dungeon  of  his  vie- 
tim,  and  gloats  over  the  agonies  of  Riego.  wri- 
thing under  the  false  tale  of  bis  wife's  willing 
prostitution  to  the  king,  and  indignant  at  the 
idea  thrown  out  by  bis  tormentor,  that  hia  pardon 
might  be  purchased  by  giving  his  sanction  to  ber 
voluntary  disgrace.  With  that  scene  we  shall 
close  our  extracts. 


I  came  to  oiler  thee  deliverance. 

Riego.  Thon ! 

'Tis  tbou  didst  plot  my  death ;  doom  me  to  torture  ; 
And  now  wouldst  raise  delusive  hopes  to  glut  thy  ven- 
geance. 

Saez.   Not  mine  the  boon ;  the  king  would  be  thy  friend. 

Riego.    Ferdinand  Riego'a  friend !    Is  he  not  thine  T 

Saez.    Pity,  at  least,  it  seems,  howe'er  misplaced, 
Hath  touched  bis  heart. 

Riego.   As  soon  'twould  melt  a  tiger's. 
As  his  or  thine,  till  Heaven's  avenging  bolta 
First  rive  a  passage  thro*  your  flinty  bosoma. 
Thou  mock  CM  me  Mouk;  and  tellest  of  charm 
strange 

Than  that  of  old,  transforming  men  to  brutes — 
A  spell  to  change  a  monster  into  man. 
Saez.    A  spell  in  sooth ;  wrought  too  by  a  fair « 
tress. 

Riego.   I  prithee  keep  tbis  wondrous  talc  to 
Thy  saintly  legends;  scarce  I'd  credit  thee 
Tho'  newly  risen  from  the  grave. 

Saez.  1  know, 

Riego  fain  would  die  for  liberty ; 
Martyrdom  far  more  precious  in  his  eyes 
Than  a  dull  life  of  ease  and  honor.  Even 
A  widowed  wife — 

Riego.  Draw  not  my  thoughts  that  way  : 

Forbear !    Forbear ! 

Saez.         How  else  my  errand  tell  T 
For  'tis  to  her  thou  owest  thy  Sovereign's  kindness. 

Riego.      Be  merciful  for  once,  and  torture  not 
The  aoul.   Speak  what  thou  hast  to  say,  or  leave 

Saez.   Know  then — the  king's  enamored  of  thy 

Riego.  Impoator!  Demon! 

8aez.      Vanquished  by  her  charms, 
He  deigns  to  place  her  next  the  queen  in  rank 
And  first  in  favor. 

Riego.   Sure  I  have  been  wrenched 
Upon  the  wheel,  and  with  returning  life 
My  senses  stray  in  dreams  more  horrid  than 
The  pangs  it  gave. 

Saex.  Recall  thy  wandering  reason : 

Hear  all  j  then  make  thy  eh 
Or  freedom,  with  the  rule  of  fair  « 
Nay,  more — 

Riego.   What  more  T 
On  earth  T   Or  is  not  this  the  dread  abode 
Where  penal  sufferings  purify  the  soul 
From  sins  done  in  the  flesh  T 

Saex.  Riego  raves; 

The  firm,  the  resolute  Riego ;  fancying 
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Insult*  from  hand*  would  shower  bright  honor*  on  him. 
Say  that  the  Church  permission  give*  ;  thy  wife 
Her  free  consent  t 

Riego.      Say  that  the  sun's  an  icicle ! 
The  frozen  pole  a  mass  of  liquid  fire— 
That  Heaven's  the  dwelling  place  of  monk*  :  say  that 
There**  honor—  virtue — truth — in  Ferdinand 
And  thee :— tell  aught— but  that. 

Saez.         'Tis  love  of  thee 
Favor*  bis  suit— and  would  bespeak  thy  sanction. 

Riego.   Amazing  liar!    Could  I  but  reach  thee— I 
Would  grasp  thee  till  some  touch  of  torment  thou 
Should'st  feel  like  that  thou'dst  give;  then  leave  thy  car- 
cass 

Fit  morsel  for  the  toads  this  vault  engender*. 
Saex.   That  fate  be  thine!— or  worse.   But  mark  me 
well: 

Thou  may'st  reject  the  boon  thy  king  would  grant, 
And  not  the  less  yield  her  on  whom  thou  doatest. 
Ferdinand  will  not  be  foiled  in  schemes  of  love  : 
When  thou  shalt  in  thy  grave  unquietly 
Be  laid,  thy  beauteous  dame  in  his  embrace 
Shall  find  a  solace  for  her  loss. 

Riego.  Ah!  Fiends 

As  ye  are,  ye  dare  not  meet  the  blasting  fire 
Which  beams  from  virtue's  eye.   Begone ! 
But  ah! 

[Saez  convene*  Kith  familiar*  teho  retire. 
Then  so  I  may  again  behold  her  face, 
And  vindicate  her  truth.    Don  Victor!  Prilhee 
Return.   My  wife  thou  say'm  consents  T   And  freely  ? 

Saez.         I  have  it  from  the  Dnke. 

Riego.  Still  I  would  hear  it 

From  her  own  lips. 

Saez.  What  then  1 

Riego.   What  then  t   What  tbeu  t 

Saez.   Speak  out :  the  pledge !   Thou'lt  yield  her  to 
the  king. 

Riego.  What!  Yield  her — to  T — If  she  consent,  I  will — 
I  will— to  him  or  thee. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  multiply  our  cita- 
tions much  farther  thau  we  intended,  and  must 
forbear  to  indulge  our  inclination  lest  we  should 
be  chargeable  with  a  design  to  invade  the  copy- 
right. The  play  will  speak  for  itself,  and,  unless 
our  judgment  is  grossly  deceived,  will  commend 
itself  by  its  own  iutrinsic  merits  to  the  favour  of 
the  public.  We  understand  that  it  is  proposed 
to  bring  it  forward  for  representation  in  some  of 
the  Northern  theatres.  Whether  it  will  succeed 
in  that  way  we  will  not  undertake  to  predict,  but 
we  feel  con6dent  that  it  will  take  its  place  in  the 
library  of  our  dramatic  literature. 

J.  B.  D. 

Campbell  county,  Va. 


EPIGRAM* 

"  Your  slaves  are  a  curse,"  the  New  Englander  crie*, 

"And  the  man  who  a  negro  would  sell- 
Accursed  he  lives  and  accursed  be  dies ; 

We  gladly  coosign  him  to  h— 1." 
Kind  friend,  bow  consistent  your  conduct  appears, 

When  all  your  good  actions  are  done, 
Why  pour  out  ten  curses  around  our  poor  ears, 

In  trying  to  steal  awuy  one? 


MY  FATHER. 

My  Father !  in  the  mi«t-enshrouded  Past, 
My  boyish  thoughts  have  wandered  o'er  and  o'er 
To  thy  lone  grave,  upon  a  distant  shore, 

The  wanderer  of  the  waters,  still  at  last. 

Never  in  boyhood  have  I  blithely  sprung, 
To  catch  my  Father'*  voice,  or  climb  his  knee ; 
He  was  a  constant  Pilgrim  of  the  sea — 

And  died  upon  it  when  his  boy  was  young. 

He  perished  not  in  conflict  nor  in  flame, 
No  laurel  garland  rests  upon  his  tomb, 
Wild  were  hi«  days,  and  clouded  was  his  doom. 

Brief  was  his  life,  forgotten  is  his  name. 

Yet  have  I  shrined  hi*  memory  in  my  mind, 
Yet  have  I  wrought  bis  image  on  my  soul — 
Though  fiuicy-paintcd,  a  most  perfect  whole 

Of  sweet  conceptions,  deep,  though  dim-defined. 

His  careless  bearing,  and  his  manly  face, 

His  bold  blue  eye.  bis  stern  and  stalwart  form 
Fitted  to  breast  the  fight,  the  wreck,  the  storm ; 

The  sailor's  nonchalance,  the  soldier's  grace. 

In  dreams,  in  dreams  we're  mingled,  and  a  swell 
Of  feeling,  mightier  for  the  eye's  ecupse, 
The  music  of  a  blest  Apocalypse, 

Hath  murmured  through  my  spirit,  like  a  spell. 

Ah !  then!  oAimes  a  sadder  scene  will  rise, 
A  gallant  vessel  through  the  mist-bound  day, 
Lifting  her  spectral  spar*  above  the  bay, 

Swayed  gloomily  against  the  glimmering  ikies. 

O'er  the  dim  billows  thundering,  peals  a  boom 
Of  the  deep  gun  that  bursleth  as  a  knell, 
When  the  brave  tender  to  the  brave  farewell— 

And  strong  arms  bear  a  comrade  to  the  tomb. 
•  •  •  • 

The  opened  sod  :  a  sorrowing  band  beside— 
One  rattling  roll  of  musketry,  and  then, 
A  man  no  more  among  his  fcllow-mcu, 

Darkness  his  chamber,  and  the  earth  bis  bride. 

My  Father  sleeps  in  peace ;  percliance  more  blest 
Than  some  he  left  lo  mourn  him  and  to  know 
The  sternest,  bitterest  blight  of  human  wo, 

Longing  (how  oft!)  with  him,  lo  be  at  rest. 

She  whom  his  love  sustained,  the  widowed  ono 
Is  living  still,  but  all  bcr  promised  years 
Hare  floated  o'er  a  gloomy  gulf  of  tears 

Illumined  not  by  starlight,  nor  by  sun. 

And  now  I  know  the  Pilgrim's  path  is  I  rod, 
A  season  more,  and  the  celestial  Gate 
Will  open  for  her,  where  the  angels  wait, 

To  bear  the  "  heavy-laden"  up  to  God. 

And  when  thou  goest  sweet  mother!  and  the  gleams 
From  sapphire  thrones  are  'round  thy  footsteps  spread; 
When  the  last  offspring  of  thy  Grief  is  dead. 

Plead  for  me  there,  by  the  Elj  sian  streams  :— 
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For  it  may  be  a  ptroager,  purer  light 
From  Heaven'*  eternal  Palace*  fhall  pour 
On  the  dim  deacrU  of  this  mortal  ihore, 
And  the  wronged  huraan-heart  be  judged  aright- 
Then  hand  in  hand  with  Him,  thv  apirit'a  Lord, 
Thine  earthly  lover,  and  thy  Heavenly  friend, 
Will  the  Immortal  for  the  Mortal  bend. 
And  pray,  I  too,  may  chare  thy  great  Reward! 

P.  H.  H. 


Indian  Wars  of  Western  Virginia.* 

Mr.  De  Hass  has  given  us  a  pleasant  and  val- 
uable book.  These  Indian  wars, or  as  Kercbe- 
val  calls  them  "incursions  and  massacres,"  have 
made  memorable  a  tbousaud  spots  all  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Old  Dominion,  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kauavrba :  and  the 
men  of  our  day,  we  feel  convinced,  will  not 
"  willingly  let  die"  the  memory  of  those  heroic 
encounters  and  terrible  sufferings  which  harden- 
ed so  effectually  the  minds  and  frames  of  their 
ancestors,  for  the  conclusive  result  of  all,  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  due  to  those  hardy 
pioneers  that  their  deeds  and  their  misfortunes 
should  be  rescued  from  that  oblivion  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  absorbing  in  its  vast  quick- 
sand, their  names  and  the  localities  made  famous 
by  their  heroism.  No  hardier  or  mora  fearless 
race  of  men  ever  existed.  No  greater  trials 
than  they  were  doomed  to  suffer,  and  did  moat 
manfully  suffer,  were  ever  meted  out  to  mortals. 
What  they  suffered  and  how  nobly  they  bore  their 
lot,  the  reader  may  find  by  consulting  the  vol- 
umes whose  titles  we  have  copied  below. 

The  mountains  and  whole  westeru  frontier  of. 


rude  freedom  which  had  for  them,  by  dint  of  long 
use,  a  wouderful  charm.    This  life  finally  be- 
came a  passion,  and  it  is  well  known  that  these 
devotees  of  an  isolated  independence  would 
often  retreat  before  the  on-flowing  tide  of  popu- 
lation, and  leaving  their  "settlements"  with  all 
the  improvements— forests  hewed  down,  land 
cleared,  and   meadow-ground   inclosed— seek; 
farther  still  in  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground" 
some  spot  which  as  yet  no  white  man's  foot  had 
trodden.    They  wanted  "elbow-room"  because 
their  instincts  were  all  of  the  wilderness;  and 
because  hunting,  their  darling  paosion,  could  not 
be  followed  successfully  in  the  well-settled  re- 
gions. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  pio/ieer  set 
a  high  value  on  his  skill  in  the  chase— whether 
of  buffalo,  elk,  deer  or  bear.  This  was  often 
the  only  support  of  his  family.  But  it  was  an 
unfailing  means.  These  men  were  great  hun- 
ters before  the  Lord,  and  their  success  was  as 
great  as  their  passion  for  it.  How  they  yearned 
for  the  bunting-season — irot,  however,  as  with 
the  men  of  to-day,  the  season  for  partridge- 
shooting— we  are  told  iu  one  of  the  old  Border 
Memoirs  : 

"  As  soon  as  the  leaves  were  pretty  well  down, 
aud  the  weather  became  rainy  accompanied 
with  light  snows,  these  meu  after  acting  the  part 
of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  warfare 
permitted  them  to  do  so.  soou  began  to  feel  that 
they  were  hunters.  They  became  uneasy  at 
home:  everything  about  them  became  disa- 
greeable :  the  house  was  too  warm :  the  feather 
bed  too  soft,  and  even  the  good  wife  was  not 
thought,  for  the  time  being,  a  proper  compan- 
ion:  the  mind  of  the  hunter  was  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  camp  and  the  chase.  I  have  often 
seen  them  get  up  early  in  the  morning  at  this 
season,  walk  hastily  out  and  look  anxiously  to 


Virginia  nourished  at  that  time— 1750-1790—  a  I the  wood*'  and  »ouf[  the  autumnal  winds  with 
race  hardy,  brave  and  impetuous.    Civilization  I  ,ne|ni6,,e8t  rapture:  then  return  into  the  house 

w  as  but  a  word  to  them-a  thing  of  which  tbey  "l?  *  q7  »«•«"■»•  •<><*  "5  the  rifle. 
.  .\-  a  i  •  .  r  «i«y  which  was  always  suspended  to  a  joist  by  a 
knew  nothing.  And  certainly  they  valued  it  as  j  couple  of  bucka's  horns  or  little  forks  :  his  huot- 
Itttle.  Fixed  on  the  brow  of  some  mountain  ing  dog  understanding  the  intentions  of  his  mas- 
gap,  or  iu  the  embrace  of  some  rich  river-valley—  ter  would  wag  his  tail  and  by  every  M  an  dish- 
such  as  the  continuous  ridges  of  the  west  enclosed  incot  n'9  power,  express  his  readiness  to 
with  their  large  ramparts-the  first  settlers  on  accomPany  him  t0  lh«  woods."* 


the  Virginia  border  lived  a  wild,  independent  life, 
which  at  last  became  to  thorn  a  prime  necessity 


The  skins  of  the  game  taken  or  killed  in 
these  hunting  excursions— caught  io  log-traps 


of  existence.    Their  time,  during  the  short  and  |or  brought  down  by  the  unerring  rifle — were  the 


precarious  seasons  of  peace,  was  passed  in  a 


*  History  or  the  Early  Settlement  and  Indian 
Wars  or  Western  Virginia.  By  ItWg  De  liatt. 
Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Maryland  aud  N.  York  Historical 
Societies.    Wheeling,  1851. 

History  of  the  Valley  or  Virginia.  By  Samuel 
KereJural.   Wine  he*  ter,  1833. 

Tah-oah-Jitte  or  Loo  an,  and  Capt.  Michael  Crebaf. 
A  discourse  by  Brantz  Mayer,  delivered  before  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.   Baltimore,  1851. 


sole  and  only  links  which  still  bound  these  men 
to  civilization.  The  pioneer  must  have  salt: — 
in  process  of  time  the  luxury  of  earthen-ware 
would  take  the  place  of  the  strong  old  wooden 
"noggins:"— and  again  at  the  "monthly  meet- 
ing"—were  the  settler  a  quaker— bis  wife  would 
desire  to  appear  in  something  better  than  the 

•  Doddridge's  "  Settlement  and  Indian  Wara  of  Wes- 
tern Virginia." 
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coarse  linsey,  which  at  that  time  was  almost  | "  Long-Knife/'  as  the  Virginian  was  called,  also 
uuivereally  the  dress  of  women  on  the  froutier.  |  discarded  all  pity  and  all  mercy.    In  reading  the 


To  supply  all  these  luxuries  it  was  necessary  to 
seek  in  the  eastern  cities  a  market  for  their  pe- 
culiar produce— the  fur  of  the  game  which  had 
fallen  before  them.  Great  "caravans"  were 
formed  :  and  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghauey 
defiles  heard  nothing  for  a  time,  but  the  jiugling 
of  hells  on  the  beads  of  the  long  lines  of  horses, 
which,  loaded  with  peltry,  wound  their  way  to 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 


Thus  the  borderer  caught  a  glimpse  of  civili- 
zation :— but  it  did  not  attract  him,  as  indeed 
why  should  it  ?  We  could  as  soon  expect  the 
hale,  hearty  mountaineer  who  brings  the  deer  he 
has  killed  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  to  envy  the 
idlers  from  the  Eastern  cities.  These  "pioneer 
fathers"  were  truly  and  deeply  attached  to  their 
wild  land  of  mountain  and  stream,  valley  and 
river  :—  to  the  deer  and  bear  and  otter :— to  the 
rude  but  hearty  border  festivals  of  "house- 
warming,"  "  runuing  for  the  bottle,"  and  bousing 
the  new  married  couples.  As  long  as  they  were 
allowed  these  things,  with  exemption  from  In- 
dian inroads  and  massacres,  the  early  borderers 
considered  their  lot  the  most  attractive  imagi- 
nable. 6 

But  in  times  of  Indian-war  they  were  com- 
pelled to  put  a  curb  on  their  rambling  propensi- 
ties: then  there  conld  be  no  more  wandering, 
singly  or  in  parties,  amid  the  wilds  of  the  moun- 
tains in  search  of  game  or  new  "huutiug 
grounds     the  Indian  lurked  in  the  brushwood, 
and  before  the  unhappy  huuter  was  aware  of 
his  presence,  a  ball  would  pierce  his  heart  and 
the  fiery-torture  of  the  scalping  kuife  would  min- 
gle, in  bis  last  moments,  with  the  triumphant 
war-whoop  of  bis  never-tiring  enemy.  During 
these  seasons  of  hostility  the  Indian  incursions 
took  place  in  the  spring,  or,  later,  in  the  fine  fall 
weather  which  the  Virginians  to  this  day  know 
as  the  "  Indian  summer :"  though  they  scarcely 
attach  to  this  beautiful  "  nurse  of  the  halcyon" 
the  terrible  memories  which  the  early  settlers 
were  often  made  to.    No  sooner  had  a  band  of 
the  enemy  made  their  appearance  at  these  sea- 
sons on  the  western  ridges,  from  the  Muskingum, 
the  Hockhocking  or  the  Scioto,  than  scouts 
were  sent  all  along  the  border  to  warn  the  sett- 
lers.  A  slight  scratch  with  the  finger-nail  on 
the  shutter,  with  a  whispered  "  Indians !»'  was 
sufficient :  and  the  families  wore  at  once  moved, 
with  all  their  effects,  into  the  adjoining  "  fort," 
of  which  every  neighborhood  possessed  one. 
These  forta  often  underwent  long  and  persever- 
i  ng  sieges,  and  many  of  the  old  traditions  of 
prowess  and  brave  exploits,  refer  to  their  defence. 

Driven  in  this  manner  to  regard  the  Indian  as 
a  never-absent  and  most  merciless  enemy,  the 
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details  of  those  dreadful  tragedies  w  hich  stain 
the  history  of  the  Western  Border,  it  is  difficult 
to  refrain  from  the  most  profound  indignation 
against  the  whites.  The  murder  of  Cornstalk 
at  Point  Pleasant,  the  Moravian  campaign  and 
massacre,  aud  the  destruction  of  Logan's  tribe, 
would  seem  to  justify  the  worst  accounts  of  the 
cruelty  and  savage  hardness  of  the  border-men 
at  the  time  of  those  tragedies. 

But  these  massacres  and  murders— they  were 
nothing  less — were  the  direct  effect  and  conse- 
quence of  the  lessons  taught  tbem  by  the  race 
on  whom  thoy  took  so  cruel  a  vengeance.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
white-settler  before  the  arrival  of  bis  sworn 
enemy.  He  was  well-lodged  t  tranquil;  happy 
in  his  affectionate  and  worthy  family.  His 
grounds,  with  little  labor,  produced  enough  to 
supply  his  household  with  a  plentiful  support,  and 
he  saw  grow  up  around  him,  happy  and  inno- 
cent, teuder  daughters  and  brave  sons  who  were 
to  be  the  support  of  his  old  age.  Nooe  but 
would  have  "derived  advantage  from  the  con- 
templation of  '  their  humble  virtues,  hospitable 
homes,  and  spirits,  patient,  noble,  proud  and 
free — their  self  respect  grafted  on  innocent 
thoughts;  their  days  of  health  aud  nights  of 
sleep;  their  toils,  by  danger  dignified,  hut  guilt- 
less; their  hopes  of  cheerful  old  age  aud  a  quiet 
grave,  with  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf 
and  their  grand-children's  love  for  epitaph.'  " 

To  this  happy  family  a  warning  would  come 
that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  of  destruc- 
tion. From  that  moment  all  peace  and  tran- 
quillity was  gone:  the  men  attended  to  their 
farm-labors  with  their  weapons  at  hand ;  the 
mower  cut  the  grain  in  momentary  fear  of  the 
lurking  Redskin,  and  was  ready  at  any  moment 
to  rush  toward  his  rifle  which  stood  against  the 
fence,  near  at  hand.*  Tho  women  plied  fear- 
fully their  looms  or  spinning-wheels,  starting  at 
every  shadow  that  fell  upon  tho  threshold ;  and 
the  children  cowered  in  tho  corners,  or  amused 
themselves  with  "playing  Indian,"  that  is  ma- 
king pretence  to  scalp  each  other  with  wooden 
knives. f 

These  fears  were  too  often  justified.  Some 
day  when  the  husband  was  absent  in  the  woods, 
perhaps  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the 
"  autumnal  breeze,"  the  shrill  whoop  would  ring 
through  tho  hills,  and  three  moments  of  bloody 
work  would  make  the  pioneer  a  widower  and 
childless.   He  would  return  to  find  his  home  in 

•See  a  very  entertaining  anecdote  to  this  effect  in  Kar- 
cheval,  p.  123,  wherein  the  well-known  Peter  Casey 
figures. 

t  See  Kerchcral  and  Doddridge  :  pattim. 
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flames  :  his  children  lying  dead  upon  the  thresh- '  tres  of  modern  civilization.    Hope,  ambition, 
old':  the  babe  at  its  mother's  breast  stretched  ten  misery,  avarice,  adventure,  noble  purpose,  drive 
«•    -.v.  ,u.i^,i  „„,         i„,t;«„  off  impatient  men  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 

paces  off  with  ,t.  brains  dashed  out-the  Indian        ^  accretions  of  wealth  iu  the 

mode  of  dealing  with  children.  I  Q,d  coinmUDjf  je-.    They  require  fortune  and  po- 


It  requires  no  very  powerful  effort  of  the  ima-  9jtjon  by  a  leap 
ginntion  to  conceive  this  man's  feelings,  standing 
with  folded  arms  and  swelling  breast  upon  his 
desolated  hearth.    The  sentiment  of  grief  glides 
easily  into  grief's  palliative,  revenge.    The  act- 


Independcnce  demands  spaco 
for  the  gigantic  iuspiratious  of  its  vast  lungs,  and 
flies  headlong  to  the  forest.  The  wandering 
woodsman  or  hunter  gather*  his  brothers  to  armed 
masses  for  protection  amid  this  ehaoa  of  unor- 


— «.v  -  r- ganized  freedom,  and  they  support  each  other 

tier  is  thenceforth  a  different  man,  and  his  hatred  cheerfully  in  seasons  of  danger  or  disease.  But 
to  the  Indian  is  a  passion.    We  cannot  feel  as-  j  the  social  law  of  humanity  vindicates  itself  against 

the  eager  spirit  of  perfect  independence.  Where- 
ever  man  who  has  once  either  drained  or  sipped 
the  cup  of  civilization  is  found,  there  must  he  he 
fed  and  clothed,  nor  does  be  cease  to  yearn  for 
the  relinquished  luxuries,  amusements,  or  com- 
forts of  the  home  ho  abandoned  beyond  the 
eastern  mountains.  Wherever  man  goes,  man's 
representative, — money, — pursues  him ;  and  se- 
cretly he  longs  for  the  pleasing  results  of  that 
civilization  which  be  feigns  to  despise.  Thua 
the  Pioneer  may  be  said  to  bait  the  forest  like  a 
trap,  for  the  Trader.    Taking  up  the  war  with 


tonishment  at  this  sentiment  or  at  the  horrible 
murders— that  of  Cornstalk  and  others— to  which 
it  has  impelled  him. 

To  one  of  these  murders  Mr.  Mayer,  in  his  ex- 
cellent address  "Tah-gah-jute  or  Logan  and 
Capt.  Michael  Cresap."  has  given  a  close  and 
thorough  examination.  We  commend  his  pam- 
phlet to  all  lovers  of  the  old  time,  assuring  them 
that  they  will  find  in  iis  well-printed  pages,  not 
that  mass  of  generalities  which  usually  go  to 


once  subdues  the  soil  and  the  savage.  The 
Farmer,  at  length,  plants  himself  on  the  land 


make  up  a  "discourse,"  but  a  valuable  historical  tm3  \0&\na  where  the  Conqueror  left  it,  he_  at 
essay  the  result  of  much  study  and  inquiry:  one 
which  presents  in  a  portable  and  attractive  form 

the  whole  mas.  of  evidence  on  that  long  ob- 1  that  the  Ranger  wrests  from  the  Indian  The 

...        .  •    r-   i,,       .Merchant  covers  wiih  his  sails  the  sea*  that  were 

scored  question,  did  Captain  Cresap  murder  the       u,.ged  ,,y  ,bo  rirate>    The  doIiar  duiU  lhf) 

family  of  tho  Indian  Logan  ?  I  cdg0  of  |ho  bowie-knife.    Where  the  Pioneer 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Mayer's  address,  we  treads  t he  Missionary  follows-    Element  by  de- 
select the  following  admirable  passage.  |  ment,  civilization  drops  in.    Peace,  like  a  cool- 
ing shadow,  follows  the  blaze  of  war.  Death 
...        •  i  j     i             t        i  i    .i       closes  the  career  of  the  primeval  Forester,  and 
"In  this  genial  development  of  our  globe  three        law  of  3.  viod-caunR  by  its  perfect  ulti- 

classes  of  persons  have  always  been  needed  :_"»«■■*»  ,uu  «-      *  J     , ,  ■  u. 

'    n.      K  .  .   „   .       i>:ilM-,r   mate  success,  tho  merit  of  Peace,  whose  triumph* 

the  Discoverer,  the  Conqueror  and  the    .uneer.  ones,  plants  the  Trader  and 

"  Emigration  ..the  overflowing  of  a  bme  cup.        Farmeryon  w<        £  and  that  which  wa. 

Men  do  uot  ordinarily  leave  their  native  lands     ....  .   ,  6    .  .    _  o 

and  kindred  for  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  or  wildly  woo  .s  quietly  and  permanently  enjoyed. 

for  a  country  with  which  they  have  no  commu- 
nity of  laws,  language,  or  present  interest,  un-  Of  this  "  primeval  Forester"  and  bis  singu- 
less  poverty  or  bad  government  crowds  them  for  habits,  dress,  occupations  and  amusements, 
into  the  forest.  When  the  Discoverer  and  the  wa  Dave  ample  accounts  from  the  pens  of  va- 
Conqueror  have  found  the  land  and  partly  tamed  |  riou8  hi(ttoriani|  of  the  border;  among  these  the 
tho  savage,  the  Pioneer  advances  into  their  field  ,             _     n       ..  ™k« 

'                                •         j  «•        i        .1  first  rank  is  duo  to  Dr.  Dmidrdge,  who  relates 

of  relinquished  enterprise,  and  his  task  partakes,  urD4  rau*  *°  uuo  *        .             *  , 

in  some  degree,  of  the  dangers  incurred  by  both  what  he  saw  and  lived  in  the  midst  of,  and  Mr. 
his  predecessors.  He  is  always  a  lover  and  i  Samnel  Kercbeval  who  travelled  for  a  number 
seeker  of  iudependonce,  and  generally  pursues  j0f  years  throughout  the  whole  of  upper  Virginia, 
it  with  a  laudable  desire  to  improve  bis  lot;  >et|  theril>g  w;th  a solicitude  as  groat  as  Old  Mor- 
the  perfect  exercise  of  this  independence  some- ,  particulars  of  every  occurrence  from 

times  becomes  selfishly  exclusive.    Its  essence,  ""'v.  •       r  7 
in  our  country,  is  the  complete  self-reliance  of  «»•        of  the  aged  patriarchs  who  had  borne 
the  one  man  or  the  one  family.   This  spirit  of  I  their  part  in  the  "  moving  accidents*  of  the  past. 

Their  volumes  are  accordingly  very  curious. 

We  have  iu  the  History  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia" and  in  "  Notes  on  the  Settlements  and  In- 
dian wars  of  Western  Virginia,"  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  old  border  life  and  men.  We  are 
told  that  their  costume,  half  Indian,  half  forester 


oc- 


soeial,  political  and  industrial  independence 
casionally  becomes  wild,  impatient  and  uncon- 
trollable.' Its  mildest  exhibition,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  in  rude  manners  or  wayward  law- 
lessness, which  outraged  neighborhoods  are  wont 
summarily  to  redress.  True  civilized  liberty 
does  not  countenance  such  mockers  of  justice 
within  its  pale,  and  thus  there  are  multitudes  wa8  made  of  skin,  their  feet  covered  only  with 
who  not  only  go  voluntarily  and  wisely  into  new  |  deer8kin  rooCcasins,  their  belts  adorned  with  the 
lands,  but  other  heedless  or  scoffing  crowds  are  i  re?Jlha_the  tomahawk  and  scalping 

scourged  by  society  mto  the  sombre  forest.  Mow-"    ft       *  n       .,      A<  ° 

ly  and  surely  are  these  elements  of  new  States,  j  knife.  "  When  this  belt,"  says  Doddndge,  "as 
gathered,  purged  and  crystalized  around  the  ceo- 1  win  often  tho  case,  passed  over  the  hunting  shirt 
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the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and  part  or  the  hips 
were  naked.    The  young  warrior  instead  of 


brary  of  Virginia,  at  this  moment,  contaius  nei- 
ther.   Mr.  Do  Hass  has  made  ample,  quotations 


being  abashed  by  this  nudity  was  proud  of  bis :  from  these  writers — aud  without  meaniog  at  all 


Indian-like  dress.  In  some  few  instances  I  have 
seen  them  go  into  places  of  public  worship  in 
this  dress.    Their  appearance,  however,  did  not 


to  detract  from  the  valuablo  character  of  the 
text,  we  may  say  that  these  extracts  form  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  his  volume.    Iu  sayiug  this 


add  much  to  the  devotion  of  the  young  ladies."  i  we  do  not  in  the  least  degree  undervalue  Mr. 


We  may  easily  imagine  the  amusement  afford 
ed  the  young  ladies  by  this  primitive  style  of 
dress,  though,  from  the  account  given  of  their  own 
costume  by  tbo  Rev.  Doctor,  the  *•  young  war- 


De  Hass'  labors.  It  was  materially  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  write  of  that 44  haunted  domain  of 
the  past"  as  they  have  written  of  it.  These  two 
historians  had  advantages  and  wore  placed  iu 


riora"  might  as  easily  have  turned  the  tables  on  jpositious  which  a  Horded  them  peculiar  opportu- 
them.  Clad  in  a  full  aud  ample  gown  of  linsey,  <  nities.  The  one,  as  we  have  said,  wrote  of  what 
with  deer-skin  moccasins  on  their  feet,  these  fair  |  be  had  seen  and  44  been  a  part  of,"  the  other 
damsels  we  are  told  would  ride  to  weddiugs  on  what  he  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  actors 


horses  ''caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  old  bri- 
dles or  halters  and  packsaddles  with  a  bag  or 
blanket  thrown  over  them,  a  rope  or  string  as 
often  constituting  the  girth  as  a  piece  of  leather." 
From  this  description  we  may  imagine  the  cu- 
rious spectacle  presented  by  the  most  fashiona- 
ble bells  of  that  epoch ;  but  they  well  proved  by 
their  stalwart  sons,  their  worth  and  usefulness. 
These  were  women  indeed — fit,  to  use  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's words,  44  to  sit  at  a  king's  right  hand  aud 
breed  up  warriors." 

The  sports  of  the  young  men  of  the  border 
were  scarcely  such  as  are  fashionable  iu  our  own 


iu  the  occurrences  he  relates. 

Mr.  De  Hass  is  generally  very  careful  iu  his 
statements  of  disputed  facts,  and  in  saying  that 
44  all  of  doubtful  character  have  been  discarded, 
and  no  evidence  received  but  that  of  the  most  un- 
questionable character,"  we  believe  the  reader 
will  agree  with  him.  An  instance  of  this  care- 
ful aud  guarded  manner  of  detailing  disjointed 
facts  may  be  found  in  those  pages  of  his  work 
which  refer  to  Captain  Cresap  and  the  Logau 
affair. 

We  recall  but  one  passage,  which  is  an  excep- 
tion to  what  we  have  said.    It  relates  to  the  first 


day.  Rude  practical  jokes,  daugerous  wrest-  discovery  of  the  upper  Potomac  aud  the  Ohio 
ling  bouts,  aud  the  game  of  throwing  the  toma-  by  Englishmen,  and  is  directly  opposed  in  very 
hawk  were  their  favorite  amusements.  The  two  j  important  particulars  to  the  account  of  Kerche- 
grand  festivals  were  the  house-warming  aud  tbejval.  Mr.  De  Hass  says  that  in  1734-'5  two 
wedding,  to  describe  which,  or  even  to  repeat  men,  Morleu  and  Sailing,  determined  to  explore 
after  our  veracious  old  chronicler,  we  feel  our-  the  44  upper  country"  and  accordingly  set  out 
selves  wholly  powerless.  We  have  only  to  add  from  Winchester  for  that  unexplored  region — 
that  a  universal  belief  in  witchcraft  prevailed,  now  the  counties  of  Randolph,  Lewis,  Preston, 
and  an  extensive  reliauce  on  charms,  to  finish  1  etc.   Taken  by  Indians  they  were  hurried  west- 


the  outline  of  this  strange  picture :  for  the  partic- 
ulars, more  especially  fur  accounts  of  44  ruuuiug 
for  the  bottle"  and  other  local  customs,  we  refer 
tbo  reader  to  Doddridge  aud  Kercheval,  promis- 
ing him  ample  amusement  and  information. 

Mr.  De  Hass'  book  is  chiefly  a  compilation 
from  the  two  works  which  we  have  spoken  of. 
but  much  of  his  matter  is  taken  from  Withers' 
44  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare."  lie  is,  how- 
ever, on  some  poiuta  an  original  authority. and 
hence  bis  work  is  of  real  historical  value — valu- 
able too  for  the  conscientious  and  impartial  tnau- 
ner  in  which  his  statements  are  made,  for  the 
thorough  research  be  has  evidently  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  subject  and  for  the  minute  atten- 
tion to  dates.    Again,  the  volumes  from  which 


ward : — 

44  These  transactions  took  place  in  Kentucky, 
whither  the  southern,  western  and  uurthern  tribes 
resorted  to  hunt.  By  bis  new  captors  Sailing 
was  carried  to  Kaskaskia;  afterwards  sold  to  a 
party  of  Spaniards  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Kaskaskia;  and  finally, 
after  six  years'  captivity,  was  ransomed  by  the 
governor  of  Canada,  and  transferred  to  the 
Dutch  authorities  at  Manhattan.  Thence  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia." 


At  Williamsburg,  Sailing  meets  with  John 
Lewis  aud  John  Mackey  who  are  so  much  in- 
terested by  his  accounts  of  the  Tramontane  coun- 
try that  they  determine  to  settle  there,  and  ac- 


we  have  drawn  the  few  particulars  we  have  given  Jcordiugly  take  Sailing  as  a  guide,  and,  crossing 
•f  border  life-those  of  Kercheval  aud  Dod-  the  B,ue  Ridg°«  •■tabliah  themselves  on  the 
dridge— are  scarcely  obtainable ;  they  are  wholly  Jame*  and  Shenandoah. 

out  of  print.  They  were  both,  if  we  are  not  „Early  in  the  ing  of  1736  »  Baye  Mr  De 
mistaken,  local  publications,  and  as  an  iustance  Hass,  44  an  agent  for  Lord  Fairfax,  who  held, 
o  f  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  the  State  Li-  under  a  patent  from  James  L,  all  that  part  of 
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Virginia  known  as  the  Northern  Nock  came  over, 
and  after  remaining  a  short  time  at  Williams- 
burg  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  John  Lewis." 

The  authority  for  these  statements  is  not  given, 
hut  Withers  is  incidentally  referred  to.  lu  Ker- 
cheval  we  read : 

"Tradition  relates  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
John  Howard  and  his  son,  previous  to  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Valley,  explored  the  country 
aod  discovered  the  charming  valley  of  the  South 
Branch  (Potomac)  crossed  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  ou  the  Ohio  killed  a  very  large  buf- 
falo bull,  skinned  him,  stretched  his  hido  over 
ribs  of  wood,  made  a  kind  of  boat,  and  in  this 
frail  bark  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  where  they  were  apprehended  by 
the  French  as  suspicious  characters  and  sent  to 
France,  hut  nothing  criminal  appearing  against 
them  they  were  discharged.  From  hence  they 
crossed  over  to  England  where  Fairfax  by  some 
means  got  to  hear  of  Mr.  Howard  and  sought  au 
interview  with  him  and  obtaiued  from  him  a  de- 
scription of  the  fertility  and  immense  value  of 
the  South  branch  which  determined  his  lordship 
at  once  to  secure  it  in  manors." 

The  expedition  of  Sailing,  Mr.  De  II ass  Bays, 
was  in  1734-5-C,  but  on  page  48  he  aays  that 
England  claimed  the  Ohio  ou  the  "absurd  and 
untenable"  plea  of  priority  of  discovery — "based 
on  a  vague  tradition  that  John  Howard,  an  Eng- 
lishman, crossed  the  mountains  from  Virginia  iu 
1742  and  descended  the  Ohio  river."  We  are 
therefore  to  hold  Howard's  expedition  as  de- 
cidedly apocryphal  and  Sailing's,  seven  or  eight 
years  earlier,  an  undoubted  fact.  We  cannot  do 
so  unless  we  are  assured  that  this  expedition  also 
is  not  a  "vague  tradition." 

Mr.  De  Hass  ought,  we  think,  to  have  sifted 
the  truth  from  these  traditionary  legends.  As  it 
is  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  taking  the 
two  statements  as  they  now  stand,  Mr.  Howard 
and  Mr.  Sailing,  with  their  wonderful  adven- 
tures, captivity  and  eventual  connection  with 
Lord  Fairfax,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  one 
person.  To  the  future  Neihuhr  of  this  pe- 
riod we  would  also  suggest  that  a  buffalo,  if  not 
a  buffalo-skin,  figures  iu  Sailing's  history  as  well 
as  iu  Howard's. 

Before  ending  our  brief  notice  of  the  "  Indian 
wars'*  we  will  glance  at  the  much  discussed,  the 
never-ending  subject  of  Captaiu  Cresap  aud  the 
murder  of  the  family  of  the  ludian  Logan,  one 
of  the  bravest  aud  noblest  of  the  wholo  Indian 
race.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century  tho  name 
of  Cresap  has  been  connected  with  the  murder 
of  Logan.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia" a  new  currency  was  given  to  an  almost 
expired  slander.  We  will  stato  in  a  very  few 
words  the  circumstances  of  tho  affair. 

In  the  early  part  of  1774  tho  western  frontier 


of  Virginia  felt,  simultaneously  with  the  eastern 
states,  the  first  breath  of  the  wind  which  wu 
soon  to  become  the  hurricane  of  the  revolution. 
Dunmore,  thoroughly  informed  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  England  and  its  probable  results,  bad 
already  commenced,  through  the  agency  of  Coa- 
olly,  commandant  of  Pittsburg,  to  embroil  tbc 
frontiersmen — Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians— 
on  the  subject  of  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states.  It  is  true  that  there  is  do  direct  authority 
for  the  belief  that  the  earl  had  the  revolution  in 
view,  but  at  that  day  he  was  charged  not  oulj 
with  embroiling  the  border-country  but  of  inciting 
the  Iudians  to  attack  the  Virginians. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  March  and  April,  1774, 
there  existed  along  the  western  border  an  on- 
quiet  foreboding  that  something  uufortunate  was 
about  to  bappeu— an  ludian  attack— a  collision 
with  Pennsylvania — tbey  knew  not  what.  In- 
dians it  was  said  had  been  long  boveriug  on  tbe 
Ohio,  and  their  peaceful  settlements  at  Yellow 
Creek  aud  elsewhere  were  thought  to  be  maga- 
aziues  of  arms  to  be  caught  up  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  "Life  of  Cresap,"  says  that 
the  Indians  commenced  by  killing  two  men  in  a 
canoe  on  the  Ohio,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance.  At  different  places  whites  and  In- 
dians were  killed — Captain  Cresap,  it  is  scarcely 
denied,  being  a  leader— until  tbe  whites  were 
thoroughly  aroused  for  the  affair  iu  which  Cresap 
is  said  to  have  been  concerned — the  murder  of 
tbe  Iudiau  settlement,  including  Logan's  family, 
(if  indeed,  as  is  doubted,  he  had  a  family)  on 
Yellow  creek,  adjoiuingthe  most  northerly  part 
of  Brooke  county,  where  tbe  Ohio  bends  toward 
Pittsburg. 

Of  this  affair  we  have  many  accounts,  va- 
riously making  it  a  surprise  aod  massacre,  a 
wholesale  murder  of  drunken  men  made  drunk 
for  the  purpose,  aod  a  fair  combat  with  a  supe- 
rior force  of  Indians  armed  and  painted  for  battle. 
It  is  not  for  us,  in  this  brief  notice,  to  sum  up  die 
evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  state- 
ments all  conflict,  and  instead  of  entering  into  a 
critical  examination  of  tbe  weight  of  tbe  evi- 
dence pro  and  eon  we  will  quote  Mr.  Mayer's  ac- 
count, which  is  verified  by  a  host  of  authoritiei 
which  he  cites.  He  denies  distinctly  thatCretap 
was  present,  and  the  proof  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  General  Clark  who  was  present  throughout 
the  whole  affair  with  tbe  exception  of  the  at- 
tack. 

"  The  ludian  camp  was  about  thirty  miles  above 
Wheeling,  close  to  the  mouth  of  \  ellow  creek, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  near  tbe 
river  bank,  was  the  cabin  of  a  certain  Baker, 
who  sold  rum  to  the  Indians,  and  of  course  re- 
ceived frequent  visits  from  the  savages.  This 
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man  bad  been  particularly  desired  by  Cresap  to 
remove  his  liquors,  aud  seems  to  have  prepared 
to  take  them  away  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

"Towards  the  close  of  April,  1774,  a  certain 
Michael  Myers, — -a  venerable  man,  who  still 
lived  on  the  Ohio  a  few  miles  above  Stubenville, 
in  February,  1850, — resided  on  Pigeon  creek, 
which,  according  to  the  maps,  lies  about  forty 
miles  from  Yellow  creek.    A  day  or  two  before 
the  following  events,  two  land-hunters  came  to 
Myers*  settlement  and  induced  him  to  accompany 
them  across  the  stream  and  down  the  banks  of 
this  Yellow  creek  in  order  to  examine  the  coun- 
try.   Proceeding  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
creek  for  some  miles,  the  travellers  bivouacked 
for  tbe  night,  and  "  hobbled"  the  only  horse  they 
bad  with  them  so  as  to  prevent  his  straying  from 
the  camp.    The  animal,  nevertheless,  rambled 
off  about  three  hundred  yards  out  of  sight,  over 
a  rising  ground;  and,  soon  after,  hearing  the I 
beast's  bell  rattle  violently  the  woodsmen  seized 
their  guns  and  started  to  discover  the  cause.  On  [ 
reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  Myers  beheld,  near 
forty  yards  below,  an  Indian  iu  the  act  of  loos- 
ening the  horse  which  seemed  restive  and  anx- 
ious to  break  from  tbe  savage,  whose  guu  lay  on 
the  ground  beside  him.    Myers,  crouching  be- 
hind tbe  hillock,  instantly  levelled  his  rifle  and 
shot  the  Indian  without  consulting  his  compan- 
ions.   It  was  now  a  little  after  suuset,  and  soon 
another  Indian,  attracted  by  the  crack  of  the 
weapou,  approached  rapidly  armed  with  bis  rifle, 
but  halted  abruptly  in  astonishment  as  soon  as 
he  bebeld  his  prostrate  fellow.    In  the  mean- 
while Myers  had  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  before 
the  savage  could  recover  from  bis  surprise  he  too 
fell  before  the  forester's  fatal  aim.    Iu  the  dis- 
tance the  camp  of  the  clan,  spread  with  deer 
and  bear-skins,  was  visible,  aud  as  prompt  suc- 
cor was  at  hand  the  Americans  did  not  pause  to 
see  whether  the  Indian's  wounds  were  deadly, 
flying  from  the  spot,  recrossed  the  river  for  safe- 
ty, aud  hastened  to  the  neighborhood  of  Baker's 
cabin. 

*•  The  evening  or  night,  before  the  tragedy  which 
I  am  now  about  to  narrate  was  committed  at 
this  cabin,  a  squaw  came  over  to  Baker's  and 
aroused  tbe  attention  of  the  inmates  by  her  tears 
and  manifest  distress.  For  a  long  time  she  re- 
fused to  disclose  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  but  at 
last,  when  left  alone  with  Baker's  wife,  confess- 
ed that  the  Indians  bad  resolved  to  kill  tbe  white 
woman  and  her  family  tbe  next  day,  but,  as  she 
loved  her  and  did  not  wish  to  see  her  slain,  she 
had  crossed  the  river  to  divulge  the  plot  so  as  to 
enable  her  friend  to  escape.  The  savages  had 
most  probably  been  roused  to  revenge  by  the  un- 
fortunate rencounter  of  Myers  with  their  slaiu  or 
wounded  clansmen  J 

"  In  consequence  of  this  astouuding  informa- 
tion, and  in  dread  of  the  meditated  assassination 
Baker  summoned  tweuty-nue  of  his  neighbors, 
who  all  reached  his  house  before  morning,  when 
it  was  resolved  that  the  straugers  should  conceal 
themselves  in  a  back  apartment,  whence  the  as- 
sailing Indians  might  be  watched.  It  was  also 
determined  that  if  they  demeaued  themselves 
peaceably,  they  should  not  be  molested ;  but  if 
hostility  was  manifested  they  should  show  them- 
selves and  act  accordingly. 


"  Early  in  the  morning  a  party  of  seven  Indians, 
composed  of  three  squaws,  with  an  iufant,  and 
four  unarmed  men,  one  of  whom  was  Logan's 
brother,  crossed  the  river  to  Baker's  cabin,  where 
all  but  Logan's  brother  obtained  liquor  aud  be- 
came excessively  drunk.    No  whites,  except  Ba- 
ker and  two  of  his  companions,  appeared  in  tbe 
cabin.    After  some  time,  Logan's  relative  took 
down  a  coat  and  hat  belonging  to  Baker's  brother- 
in-law,  and  putting  them  on,  set  bis  arms  akimbo, 
strutted  about  the  apartment,  and  at  length  com- 
ing up  abruptly  to  one  of  the  men,  addressed 
him  with  the  most  offensive  epithets  aod  at- 
tempted to  strike  him.    The  white  man, — Sap- 
pington, — who  was  thus  assailed  by  language 
and  gesture,  for  some  time  kept  out  of  bis  way ; 
but,  becoming  irritated,  seized  bis  gun  aud  shot 
the  Indian  as  be  was  rushing  to  the  door  still 
clad  in  the  coat  and  hat.    Tbe  men,  who  during 
the  whole  of  this  scene  had  remained  hidden, 
now  poured  forth,  and,  without  parley,  merci- 
lessly slaughtered  the  whole  Indian  party  except 
tbe  infant!   Before  this  tragic  event  occurred, 
however,  two  canoes,  oue  with  two  aud  tbe  other 
with  five  Indians,  all  naked,  painted,  and  com- 
pletely armed  for  tear,  were  decried  stealing  from 
-  opposite  shore  where  Logan's  camp  wassit- 


tbe 

uated.'  This  was  considered' as  confirmation  of 
what  the  squaw  had  said  the  night  before,  and 
was  afterwards  alleged  in  justification  of  tbe 
murder  of  the  unarmed  party  which  bad  first  ar- 
rived. 

No  sooner  were  the  unresisting  drunkards  dead 
than  the  infuriate  whites  rushed  to  the  river  bank, 
aud  ranging  themselves  along  the  concealing 
fringe  of  uuderwood,  prepared  to  receive  the  ca- 
noes. The  first  that  arrived  was  the  one  con- 
taining two  warriors,  who  were  fired  upon  and 
killed.  The  other  canoe  immediately  turued  aud 
fled  ;  but,  after  this,  two  others  containing  eigh- 
teen warriors,  painted  and  prepared  for  conflict  as 
the  frat  had  been,  started  to  assail  tbe  Ameri- 
cans. Advancing  more  cautiously  than  the  for- 
mer party,  they  endeavored  to  land  below  Ba- 
ker's cabin,  but  being  met  by  tbe  rapid  move- 
ments of  tbe  rangers  before  they  could  effect 
their  purpose,  they  were  put  to  flight  with  the 
loss  of  one  mau,  although  they  returned  the  fire 
of  the  pioneers." 

Infuriated  by  this  massacre  in  time  of  peace, 
Logan  threw  off  all  moderation  and  took  part  in 
all  the  wars  which  marked  the  succeeding  years. 

In  tbe  fall  of  the  same  year  the  family  of  John 
Roberts  was  cut  off  to  the  last  and  youngest 
child.  Attached  to  a  war-club  was  found  the 
following  letter  written  in  gunpowder  ink,"  by  a 
white  captive  of  the  Indian  party. 

"Captaix  Crksap, 

What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  creek 
for?  The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conesto- 
ga,  a  great  while  ago,  and  1  thought  nothingof  that. 
But  you  killed  my  kin  again  on  Vellow  creek, 
aud  took  my  cousin  prisoner.  Then  I  thought 
I  must  kill  too;  and  1  have  been  three  times  to 
war  since ; — but  tbe  Indians  arc  not  angry — only 
myself.  Captai.n  John  Logan. 

»/u/y21j»,  1774." 
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creature  vivant©-  J'ai 


This  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  that  Logan  de  mon  tang 
connected  Cresap  with  the  murder,  "who,"  aaj^ouhi  me  »enger;  J'ai  combattu :  j'ai  tue  b* 
Mr.  Mayer  says,  «  while  these  events  were  trans- 1  couP  d.e  Jai  "•ouvj  ma  ▼eogeance. 


Je 

de  la 


me  rejourn  pour  mon  pays  des  approches 
paix ,  maw  gardes  vons  de  peoser  jamais  que 
rette  joie  soit  celle  de  la  craiote.  Logan  n*«  ja- 
mais connu  la  crainte:  II  ne to uroera  jamais  aes 
pieds  pour  sauver  sa  vie.  Qui  reste-t'il  main  te- 
nant pour  pleurer  Logan  ?  Persouue." 


layer  says 

piring  had  not  only  left  the  Ohio  river  but  had 
returned  to  his  wife  and  interesting  family  in 
Maryland/' 

We  next  bear,  of  Logan,  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  leaders. 
The  battle  was  won  by  Lewis,  and  soon  after  the 
Indians  sued  for  peace.  The  whole  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  who  had  fought  at  Point  Pleasant 
assembled  in  Dunmore's  tent  at  Camp  Charlotte 
to  agree  ou  a  treaty,  and  it  was  there  that  tbe 
heroic  Cornstalk  delivered  his  great  speech. 

**  Out,"  says  Mr.  De  Hass,  "  there  was  one  who 
would  not  attend  the  camp  of  Lord  Dunmore  1  "bin  an  advocate  for  peace.    I  had  such  anaf- 


ENGLISH  VEE8105. 


the 


Virginia  GozetU"  of  Feb.  4,  1775. 

"I  appeal  to  any  white  man 
rer  entered  Logan's  cabin  but  I 


to  say  that  be 

ever  entered  Logan's  cabin  but  I  gave  him  meat; 
that  he  ever  came  naked  but  I  clothed  him.  I n 
the  course  of  the  last  war  Logan  remained  in  bis 


and  that  was  Logan   lie  remained  at  a 

distauce  brooding  in  melancholy  silence  over  bis 


fection  for  the  white  people  that  1  was  pointed  at 
by  tbe  rest  of  my  nation.  I  should  have  ever 
lived  with  them,  had  it  not  heeu  for  Colonel 


accumulated  wrongs  during  most  of  the  time  his  Crettop,  who  last  year,  cut  off,  in  cold  blood,  all 
frieuds  were  negotiating.  But  Dunmore  felt  the  tbe  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  women  and 
importance  of  at  least  securiug  bis  assent,  and  children.    There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 

r    .u  -  i  /vi     in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature.    This  called 

for  tii  it  purpose  sent  a  special  messenger,  Colo-  , "  .    .    _  . 

.  .  ,  r    '  ,      r.    ,  ■      ,  ,  »     -upon  mo  for  revenge;  I  have  sought  it,  I  have 

uel  John  Gibson,  who  waned  upon  tbe  chief  at  k}||ed  maoy  and  fu|,y  g,uMed  my  n%eog^    i  am 

his  wigwam.  The  messenger  in  due  time  re- j  g|a(j  ,nat  there  is  a  prospect  of  peace  on  account 
turned  bringing  with  him  the  celebrated  speech,  of  ray  nation;  but  1  beg  you  will  not  - 


It  is  due,  perhaps,  in  candor  to  state  that  a  thought  that  any  thing  I  have  said  proceeds 


from  fear!  Logan  disdains  tbe  thought 
not  turn  on  bis  heel  to  save  his  life ! 
there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  ....  No 


Me  will 

Who  is 

»» 


the  authenticity  of  this  celebrated  speech  has 
been  questioned.  To  all,  however,  who  have 
examined  the  testimony  carefully  and  with  an 
unprejudiced  eye  the  conclusions  in  favor  of  its 
genuiucuess  are  overwhelming:"  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  De  Hass.  The  speech  is  certaiuly '»  Gazette"  purporting  to  be  what  was  "said  to 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  au  ludian  of  Lo- , be  the  messago"  is  wrong.    Tbe  speech 


Well  it  seems  to  us  very  plain  that  the  French 
is  the  correct  version,  and  the  version  of  tbe 


gan's  character,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  made  or  sent  in  October.  1774;  in  May  of  that 
after  hearing  the  whole  arguuieut  against  its  au-  'year  the  murder  at  Yellow  creek  took  place, 
thenticity  we  believe  it  to  be  tbe  answer  given — !  Logan  could  not  have  said  "  last  year"  in  refer- 
whelher  orally  or  in  writing— to  Colonel  Gibsou.  [ence  to  that  event.    Wo  think  the  speech  per- 


As  to  the  slight  discrepancy  existing  in  the  sev 
cral  copies  nothing  could  be  more  uatural.  We 
give  one  of  the  two  or  three  French  versions  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Mayer  and  the  ordinary  English 
version. 


FRENCH  VERSION. 


Prom    Recherche*  hhtoriquet  et  Politique*  tur  let  Eiat* 
iHhJcrAmerique  SepteutrioHaUr  1788.  rot.  it, p.  5-1. 

44  Y-a-t'il  uu  hommo  blanc  qui  puisse  dire  qu'il 


fectly  authcutic. 

Cresap  in  this  manner  became  connected  with 
tbe  murder  of  Logan's  people;  that  chief,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Mayer,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  renowned  "long  knife"  commanded, 
when  he  was  in  truth  absent  in  Maryland — and 
the  wide  circulation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  notes 
(where  Cresap  is  spoken  of  as  "infamous  for 
his  maoy  Indian  murders")  baa  fixed  tbe  stain  of 
that  event  upon  his  memory.    We  hope  that  Mr. 


soit  jamais  eutre  ayant  faiin  dans  la  cabaue  de:  Mayer's  masterly  vindication  of  his  memory  may 
Logan,  et  a  qui  Logan  n'ait  pnsdonnc  a  manger,  be  scattered  as  broadly  as  the  -Notes"  of  Mr. 
ct  que  Logan  ti'ait  pns  revetu  !  Durant  le cours  ;  Jeffereoni  thal  the  autidote  may  go  with  lhe  ^ 
de  la  dernicre  louguc  et  sauglaute  guerre,  Logan  [ 
est  rcste  oisif  dans  sa  cabaue,  exhortant  sanslson 


cesse  scs  compatrtoles  a  la  paix.  Telle  etoitson 
amitie  pour  les  hlancs,  que  scs  frcres,  le  mnntrant 
nu  doigt  en  passant,  disoient:  'Logan  est  I'ami 
des  hlancs.'  II  vouloit  meme  nllcr  vivre  au  mi- 
lieu de  vous,  avaut  qu'un  homme,  le  Colonel 
Cresap,  su  printems  dernier,  de  sang  froid  etsans 
provocation,  eut  assassiue  tous  les  parens  de  Lo- 
gan, sans  epargner  meme  les  femines  et  les  en- 
fens.   11  ne  coule  plus  mainteoaut  aucunegoutte 


We  have  seldom  met  with  so  much  mi- 
nute information  presented  in  so  small  a  space 
and  so  very  agreeably ;  and  this  will  make  *'  Tah- 
gah-Jute"  a  most  popular  production  with  all 
lovers  of  history,  apart  from  its  value  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  "meritorious  Mary  lander"  Captain 
Cresap. 

Mr.  De  Hass  promises  a  second  edition  of  his 
» Indian  wars"  and  a  volume  on  the  old  coun- 
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ties.  We  look  for  this  latter  work  with  great 
curiosity,  for  we  are  convinced  that  so  consci- 
entious a  searcher  after  relics  of  the  old  time  as 
Mr.  De  Hass  will  bring  together  for  us,  much 
of  interest  and  value  from  that  old  buried  past 
of  Virginia,  of  which  we  know  so  little. 

Virginia,  July,  1851. 


LA  BELLA  MARGHER1TA. 

[In  the  following  attempt  to  render  into  our  language 
a  specimen  of  Italian  ballad  poetry,  the  translator  has, 
he  fears,  succeeded  only  in  preserving  a  strict  fidelity  to 
the  words  and  metre  of  the  original.  Its  musical  flow, 
no  characteristic  of  the  tongue  in  which  it  waa  written, 
seems  almost  impossible  to  bo  attained  in  a  translation. 
The  subject  o  f  the  ballad— which,  by  the  way,  however  it 
may  read  here,  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  harmonious  lit- 
tle things  of  the  kind,  in  its  own  native  garb,  tbat  we  have 
ever  seen— appears  to  relate  to  the  poetical  origin  of 
that  "wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower" — la  belle  Mar- 
F*eriU  of  the  French  Trouveres  and  the  favorite  May-bud 
of  all  rural  bards.  In  every  land,  the  Daisy  seema  to 
have  its  poet  laureate.] 

"  Who  knocks  so  at  my  wicket? — 

Who  rattles  at  my  pane?" 
— "  Oh,  it  is  I,  your  true  love, 

Come  far  across  the  main." 


TUPPER'S  WORKS.* 

Mr.  Longfellow,  in  four  lines  more  beautiful 
thau  any  other  English  hexameters  that  we  know 
of,  has  thus  typified  the  history  of  his  heroine, 
Evangeline  — 

"Something  there  waa  in  her  life,  incomplete,  imperfect, 
unfinished, 

An  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  it*  music  and  sunshine, 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky  und  failing,  slowly  descended, 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  Into  had  > 


if  it  be  my  true  love, 
aon  I'll  ope  the  door." 
The  lady  in  her  night  gear  stood 
t'pon  the  threshold  floor. 

"  Speak  low,  my  pretty  sweetheart — 
Where  may  your  husband  beT" 

»  My  husband  need  not  trouble  us  ; 
He  sleeps  beyond  the 


"  But  look,  my  pretty  sweetheart— 
These  features  teest  thou  now  T" 

— The  lady  gave  one  fear-struck  glance 
Her  husband  she  did  know. 

Upon  her  bare  knees  weeping, 
For  pardon  loud  she  prayed. 

"  I'll  ne'er  forgive  the  woman 
Who  has  my  love  betrayed." 


His  cruel  sword  he  drew  : 
To  the  middle  of  the  chamber-floor 
Tho  lady's  head  it  flew. 


la  the  middle  of  the' 

A  flower  may  be  espied—* 
It  springs  from  Margherita, 

Who  for  her  true  love  died. 

The  dirge  of  Margherita 
The  church  bells  ring  out 

The  dirge  of  Margherita 
Who  for  her 


Philttdclph  itt. 


It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  Mr.  Martin  F.Tup- 
per,  whose  complete  works  have  been  recently 
issued  to  the  public  by  authority,  is  probably  des- 
tined to  a  similar  fato.  He  rose  gloriously  in 
England.  He  travelled  on  his  western  path  to 
the  meridian  of  America.  He  illuminated  for  a 
brief  space  some  two  or  three  of  our  Atlantic 
cities;  and  then,  retracing  his  steps,  has  sunk 
into  a  twilight  in  his  native  land,  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  predict,  will  gradually  become  darker. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  be  unjust  to  Mr. 
Tupper.  It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  he 
is  not  one  of  our  favorites.  At  tho  same  time, 
we  disclaim  any  feeling  of  hostility.  We  have 
never  heard  any  thing  alleged  against  his  private 
character.  He  is,  apparently,  a  man  of  good 
heart,  correct  morals,  aod  kindly  feelings.  The 
burden  of  much  that  he  has  written  is— love  from 
man  to  man;  and,  especially,  good  will  between 
John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan.  In  all  this  we 
heartily  concur.  We  are  favorably  disposed  to 
writers  of  motives  aod  aims  so  unexceptionable. 
Wo  are  inclined  to  be  indulgent ;  even  though 
their  sentiments  be  mainly  common-places,  and 
their  rhymes  not  superior  to  those  of  the  Poet'e 
corner  in  a  Saturday  newspaper.  Wo  are  con- 
tent to  take  the  will  for  the  deed  :  and  to  onduro, 
now  and  then,  a  few  sorry  stanzas  in  considera- 
tion of  their  object,  as  we  tolerate  a  dull  sermon 
for  the  sake  of  its  wholesome  doctrine. 

So  do  we  feel  towards  Mr.  Tupper.  We  have 
forgiven  bis  occasional  hovering  about  our  cars, 
hopiog  that,  like  uncle  Toby's  fly,  ho  would  go 
elsewhere  in  the  wide  world  to  finish  his  buz- 
zing. We  saw  that  be  belonged  to  an  epheme- 
ral race,  aod  were  satisfied  that  he  too  should 
have  bis  day — 

14  Short  is  the  date,  alas !  of  modern  rhymes. 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes." 

But  patience,  like  all  other  virtues,  hath  it* 
just  limits.    Mr-  Tupper  is  fond  of  proverbs. 

"  The  Court. etc  Wohkj  or  Martix  F.  Turraa,  D. 
C.  I...  F.  R.  S.,  in  4  vols.  Authorized  edition,  Phila- 
delphia: E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  1851. 
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There  is  one  which  tells  us  (hat  "  there  is  a  time]  thinking.  There  are  others  who  affect  a  more 
for  all  thiugb."  The  time  hath  long  since  arrived 
when  Mr.  Tupper  should  have  held  his  peace, 
and  he  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  hath  be- 
come more  clamorous.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess, ho  hath  flown,  like  Napoleon's  eagles,  from 
belfry  to  belfry,  and  rung  out  a  notable  peal  to 
announce  his  comiug.  He  hath  invaded  our  con- 
tinent. He  hath  trespassed  upon  our  ground. 
"  Clausum  /regit" — he  hath  broken  into  our  free- 
hold— planted  his  foot  upon  our  soil — and  scat- 
tered, far  and  wide,  his  uotices  of  "  continual 
claim."  Hear  him  addressing  "  The  Thirty  No- 
ble Nations"— 


"  My  prnycr  is  one  of  right  ; 


And  while  in  grace  ye  listen,— 

For  tenderness  I  know, 
Your  eye*  ihnll  dim  and  glisten, 

Your  heart*  shall  tkrilt  and  glow. 
For,  on  those  hearts  is  written 

The  npirit  of  my  long." 

Our  hearts  do  thrill  and  glow  indeed !  Rut  not 
with  the  spirit  of  thy  song.    It  is  with  the  spirit 
of  old  Rob  Roy — with  the  seuse  of  undeserved  I  rating  himself, 
inflictions,  and  the  resolution  to  submit  no  longer,  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius  :  and  to 


solid  taste,  but  arc  secretly  repelled  by  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  great  old  masters."  It  is  to 
Ihem  an  attractive  novelty,  when  they  find  some- 
thing having  the  name  and  semblance  of  wisdom, 
bouud  in  gilt  cambric,  and  adorned  with  ail  the 
glories  of  fashionable  typography.  Among  read- 
ers like  these,  Mr.  Tupper  enjoys  bia  chief  pop- 
ularity :  and  we  are  sensible  that  many  good  peo- 
ple will  be  grieved  at  what  they  may  consider 
harsh  criticism.  Rut,  nevertheless,  as  loyal  citi- 
zens (however  humble)  of  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, it  is  our  duty  to  examine  the  merits  of  one 
who  asserts  a  right  to  honor  and  distinction  there- 
in :  and,  so  far  as  in  ua  lies,  we  mean  to  dis- 
charge it  faithfully,  offend  whomsoever  we  may. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Tupper  is  not  devoid  of 
talent  or  scholarship.  He  has  enough  of  both 
to  pass  current  in  educated  society  :  enough, 
with  diligence,  to  have  attained  mediocrity,  per- 
haps something  more,  in  a  learned  profession : 
certainly  enough,  if  prudently  used,  to  have  set 
up  a  contributor  to  a  second  rate  magazine.  Rot 
he  committed,  early  in  life,  the  mistake  of 

He  set  out  with  the  convietio 


"  Cawmil"  (Campbell)  me  no  Cawmils,  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone— my  foot  is  on  my  native  heath,  and 
my  name  is  Macgregor!"  We  tell  you,  Mr. 
Tupper,  that  this  must  have  au  end.  We  love 
our  native  tongue,  and  revere  the  true  classics 
who  have  displayed  its  force  and  its  beauty.  We 
are  proud  of  our  heritage  in  Sbakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Racon,  and  Locke.  We  honor  Scott, 
and  Ryron,  and  Campbell,  and  Moore,  andMac- 
aulay,  and  a  hundred  others.  Rut,  sir,  be  it 
known,  we  take  you  to  be  not  of  them  if  among 
them.  Though  every  dapper  cockney  be  their 
countrymen,  he  is  not  therefore  their  compeer. 
We  confer  not  upon  such  the  rights  of  naturali- 
zation. We  scorn  their  pretensions  as  we  do 
those  of  the  degenerate  coxcombs,  who  boast  of 
their  nativity  in  the  land  of  Washington,  and 
Lee,  and  Henry,  and  assume  to  represent  the 
"first  families"  of  the  Old  Dominion.  We  ap- 
ply to  you,  as  to  them,  the  standard  of  actual 
measurement.  So  far  from  ranking  you  among 
the  grenadiers,  we  would  scarce  have  you  among 
the  drummer  boys.  "  Away  with  him— let  him 
be  hanged  with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his 
ucck!" 

We  are  aware  that  our  author  has  admirers 
and  partisans  in  the  midst  of  us.  We  know  that 
he  is  a  great  light  in  tho  literary  circles  of  Low- 
ell :  and  that,  elsewhere,  his  worship  is  cultivated 
by  others  who  ought  to  have  known  better  the 
value  of  such  an  idol.  There  are  many  who 
read  only  to  kill  time,  and  who  are  addicted  to 


added  the  belief  that  bis  genius  waa  both  verss 
tile  and  prolific.    A  copious  flow  of  words  aide 
the  deception,  and  encouraged  him  to  undertake 
task  after  task,  fiuding  tbem  (in  bis  way)  so  easilj 
accomplished :  while  bis  false  estimate  of  hisowt 
powers  prompted  him  to  enterprises  that  a 
of  sounder  self-judgment  would  have 
from  attempting. 


"  "Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qni  scribitis, 
Viribus;  et  Teraate  diu  quid  ferre  recueent, 
Quid  valeant 


books  which  do  not  give  them  the  trouble  of  of  Gravitation"— and  "The  Crock  of  Gold!" 


Oh .'  that  Mr.  Tupper  could  or  would  hare 
profited  by  the  advice  of  the  Roman  poet. 

The  publisher's  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
this  edition  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  author's 
habit  (we  cannot  say  method)  of  writing,  not  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

'•All  who  have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Mr.  Tupper  during  his  visit  here,  have  been 
struck  with  his  characteristic  impulsiveness.  1° 
accordance  with  this  feature  of  his  mind,  nearly 
all  of  bia  most  successful  performances  have  bees 
occasioned  by  something  altogether  incidental 
aud  unpremeditated — the  result  of  an  itnpulw 
accidentally,  shall  we  not  say  provideoually.f 
imparted.   It  was  so  with  the  first  work  in  tbtf 

•  Choose  subjects  not  too  weighty  for  your  Muse; 
Think,  what  her  strength  will  bear,  and  what  rcni**-" 

t  "  Providentially  imparted,."  The  publisher  t»lk* 
reverentially,  as  one  might  do  of  the  discoveries  to  which 
Newton  waa  led  by  the  fall  of  the  apple.   "  The  prindpk 
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series,  respecting  the  composition  of  which  he 
ha.  given  the  following  account. 

"  Some  years  ago,  he  purchased  a  house  at 
Brighton.  While  laying  out  the  garden,  he  bad 
occasion  to  have  several  drains  made.  One  day 
observing  a  workman,  Francis  Suter,  standing 
in  one  of  the  trenches,  wet  and  wearied  with 
toil,  Mr.  Tupper  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  pleas- 
antry, 'would  you  not  like  to  dig  up  there  a 
crock  of  gold  ?' 

"  1  If  I  did,'  said  the  man,  *  it  would  do  me  no 
good,  because  merely  finding  it  might  not  make 
it  mine.' 

"'But,  suppose  you  could  not  only  find  such 
a  treasure,  but  honestly  keep  it,  would  you  not 
think  yourself  lucky?' 

"  '  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  suppose  I  should — but,'  after 
a  considerable  pause,  4  but,  I  am  not  so  sure,  sir. 
after  all,  that  that  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  me.  I  think  on  the  whole  I  would 
rather  have  steady  work  and  fair  wages  all  the 
season  than  to  find  a  crock  of  gold.' 

"  Here  was  wisdom.  The  remark  of  the  hon- 
est trench-digger  at  once  set  in  motion  a  train  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  He  entered 
his  study,  wrote  in  targe  Utters  on  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per these  words,  'The  Crock  or  Gold,  a  tale 
of  Covetousness,'  and  in  less  than  a  week  this  re- 
markable story  was  finished.  By  the  advice  of 
his  wife,  however,  he  spent  another  week  in  re- 
writing it,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  world  in  its 
finished  state." 

Can  a  more  ordinary  incident  be  imagined  than 
this,  which  has  swelled  into  such  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Tupper  and  his  eulogist  ?  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  a  sensible  thing  in  the  laborer  to 
apply  the  lesson  which  had  been  taught  him  from 
his  infancy,  that  the  fruits  of  honest  and  reg- 
ular industry  are  more  profitable  than  sudden 
wealth.  But  who,  beside  our  author  himself, 
would  have  grasped  the  saying  as  a  "  providen- 
tial" inspiration,  and  hurried  off,  full  of  the  di- 
vine afflatus,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  proclaiming  it  throughout  the  earth — to 
register  his  vow  by  a  flourishing  inscription  "in 
large  letters,  on  a  sheet  of  paper" — to  baptise  the 
prodigy,  which  he  designed  to  bring  forth,  almost 
before  its  conception  ?  And  then  there  is  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  execution — actually  written  in  leas 
than  a  week — "  this  remarkable  story"  finished 
between  two  Sundays!  He  has  no  need  of  the 
labor  lima :  his  work  leaps  from  bis  brain  full- 
formed  and  perfect.  The  "nonum  prematur  in 
annum"  maxim  may  do  for  men  of  meaner  parts: 
for  him  it  is  an  obsolete  idea.  Nine  days  is  too 
long  a  period  of  gestation  for  the  quick  genius 
of  this  age.  Indulgent  to  bis  Kve,  with  her 
weak  woman's  fears  and  doubts,  he  does  conde- 
scend to  spend  one  other  week  in  re-writing  it, 
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and  then — "gives  it  to  the  world  in  its  finished 
state ."' 

We  quote  again  from  the  publisher's  preface. 

"  With  respect  to  tbe  origin  of  Proverbial 
Philosophy  we  have  been  able  to  gather  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  engaged  to  a  young  lady,  now  his  wife,  but 
whom  he  did  not  marry  till  nine  years  after- 
ward. 'I  wished,' says  he,  'to  give  her  my  ideas 
of  marriage,  but  I  did  not  care  to  write  them  in 
a  sermon,  nor  yet  to  put  them  into  rhyme :  so  I 
wrote,  in  a  style  of  my  own,  my  article  on  '  Mar- 
riage.' This  naturally  suggested  4  Love/  and  I 
composed  a  piece  in  the  same  style  on  '  Friend- 
ship.' The  young  lady  put  them  away  in  her 
escritoire,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  tbe  matter. 
A  year  or  two  after  our  marriage,  a  literary  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  publishing  a  magazine,  came 
to  me  and  told  me  he  wished  me  to  write  some 
poetry  for  him.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  write  poe- 
try and  wouldn't  write  in  magazines.  He  then 
asked  my  wife  if  she  had  any  thing  of  my  com- 
position. She  looked  among  her  papers,  and 
found  tbe  three  pieces  I  had  written  for  her.  He 
urged  me  to  publish  them,  or  to  write  a  book 
like  them.  In  ten  weeks  from  that  time  the  first 
series  of  4  Proverbial  Philosophy'  was  in  the  prin- 
ter's hands.  I  wrote  it  at  odd  times,  and  on  scraps 
of  paper ;  often  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure.' ' 

Here  we  see  the  destiny  again — tho  crisis  and 
the  hero— "The  Hour  and  the  Man."  It  re- 
minds one  of  Bonaparte's  triumphs,  only  that 
the  Corsican  victor  had  to  work  so  hard  for  his 
success.  It  was  no  after  dinner  amusement  for 
him — at  odd  times  and  on  scraps  of  paper — like 
the  sport  of  this  British  Bard,  which  in  ten  weeks 
threw  tbe  first  series  of  the  44  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy" into  the  hands  of  tbe  printer— another  trea- 
sure to  be  bestowed  upon  the  world!  Invaluable 
Gifts!  Munificent  Mr.  Tupper ! 

The  second  series  of  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  was  com- 
menced at  tbe  desire  of  a  friend,  who  very  judi- 
ciously " backed  his  request  with  a  handsome 
present  of  books."  Such  unlooked  for  liberality 
brought  out  the  chapter  on  44  GirTS."*  Soon 

"  We  have  some  curiosity  to  know  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  that  poem  (?)  had  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  donor  of  the  books. 

MGo  to,  then,  thou  that  sayest — I  will  give  and  rivet  the 
links, 

For  pride  shall  kick  at  obligation,  and  posh  the  giver 

from  him. 

*  •  •  • 

There  are  who  sow  liberalities,  to  reap  the  like  again; 

But  men  accept  tbe  boon,  scorning  the  shallow  usurer : 

•  •  •  • 

Nevertheless,  give,  for  it  shall  be  a  discriminating  test 
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after  Mr.  Tupper  was  obliged  to  cut  down  an 
elm  tree :  and  be  was  led,  pretematurally  we 
suppose,  to  study  the  cotter ntrie  rings  which  mark 
its  annual  growth.  The  occasiou  might  have 
passed  unimproved  with  a  personage  of  less  wis- 
dom: but  our  author  was  struck  for  the  first  time 
with  the  aualogy  between  the  life  of  trees  and 
the  life  of  man!  "  Yksterdat"  was  the  result 
of  this  original  thought:  which,  of  course,  was 
followed  by  "To-dat,"  and  that  in  its  turn  by 
"To-morrow,"  in  such  haste  that  the  sun  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  them.  It  became  a  ques- 
tion, like  that  at  St.  Patrick's  birth,  whether 
"  the  child  was  too  fast  or  the  clock  was  too  slow." 
At  all  events  Mr.  Tupper.  like  a  stalwart  cham- 
pion of  Me  Ring,  proved  to  be  always  up  to 
time. 

'•This  is  his  manner  of  writing,'*  says  his  pub- 
lisher. "  He  composes  only  when  some  striking 
occurrence  suggests  an  idea." 

We  have  seen  what  sort  of  occurrences  are 
striking  to  Mr.  Tupper:  we  have  seen  how  pre- 
cipitately he  flings  himself  upon  the  ideas  which 
they  suggest:  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
foretell  what  kind  of  books  would  result  from  his 
manner  of  writing.  Possessing  some  natural 
ability,  improved  by  instruction  at  school  and 
college,  bo  could  not  fail  to  produce,  now  and 
then,  whether  from  invention  or  imitation,  some- 
thing that  was  readable;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  compose  so  much  and  so  hastily, 
without  writing  a  vast  amount  of  common-place 
or  senseless  trash.  There  have  been  men  gifted  j 
with  glowing  fancies,  fed  with  full  streams  of 
learniug  and  knowledge  whose  literary  achieve- 
ments appear  almost  miraculous :  but  these  ef- 
forts belong  to  an  order  of  iutellect  far  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Tupper.  The  eagle  may  stoop 
from  his  eyrie  and  carry  off  the  lamb  in  his  tal- 
ons; the  crow,  who  essays  to  imitate  him.  will 
only  entanglo  bis  claws  in  the  fleece,  and  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  his  captors. 

A  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Tuppor's  works 
will  confirm  our  eipectations.  They  extend  to 
four  volumes  of  some  400  pages  each.  They 
are  in  prose  and  verse  :  embracing  poems  of  all 
sorts,  sonnets,  ballads,  translations,  didactic  pro- 
verbs, and  imaginative  tales— and  prose  as  va- 
rious, consisting  of  stories,  essays,  visions,  reve- 
ries, speculations  and  rhapsodies.  It  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  there  was  no  wheat  in  all  this 
mnw  :  but  it  is  true  that  the  chaff  predominates 
00  largely  as  to  make  the  grain  not  worth  the  la- 
bor of  threshing  it  out.    We  are  fully  convinced 

Separating  honesty  from  falsehood,  weeding  insincerity 

from  friendship. 

•  •  •  • 

Give  to  merit,  target?  give;  hit  conscious  heart  will  bless 


that  the  world  would  have  lost  nothing  if  they 
had  never  been  published.  They  present  us  with 
little  that  is  new,  and  nothing  valuable  of  which 
we  were  not  already  possessed  from  other 
sources.  As  to  diversion — there  certainly  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes;  but  we  find  them  the  attfT- 
est  reading  through  which  we  ever  toiled,  not  ex- 
cepting Coke's  Institutes.  We  are  of  the  same 
mind  with  a  friend  of  ours,  who  once  told  a  flu- 
ent book-seller,  in  the  midst  of  an  extravagant 
eulogy  upon  Tupper,  that  be  would  no,t  read  the 
"  thousand  lines"  if  he  were  to  receive  the  "Pro- 
verbial Philosophy"  for  so  doing.  The  average 
of  the  whole  is  flat  and  dull,  and  a  fit  emblem 
would  depict  the  author  standing  amid  tbe  low 
prairies  of  our  western  country,  where 

— —  u  From  the  bounded  level  of  him  mind 
Short  views  be  takes,  nor  sees  tbe  I 


It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  criticise  them : 
for  they  are  so  destitute  of  aalieot  points,  that 
tbe  eye  ranges  in  vain  for  prominent  objects. 
Their  chief  characteristic  is  quantity,  and  tbeir 
merits  have  beeu  already  summed  up  by  tbe  great 
critic. 

"  ir w<ii  are  like  leaves :  and  where  they  moat  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found." 

By  way  of  illustration,  however,  we  will  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a  few  samples  from  Mr. 
Tupper's  writiugs.  Let  us  begin  with  bis  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,  the  work  by  which  be  is  best 
known,  and  which  has  the  rare  advantage  of  bar- 
ing been  tbe  product  of  his  early  energy,  per- 
fected by  the  experience  of  after  years.  We  soe ' 
nothing  in  it  but  a  heterogenous  collection  of 
old  maxims,  strung  together  with  little  or  no  con- 
nexion, nnd  without  a  key  to  reconcile  tbeir  oc- 
casional contradictions.  Whatever  does  not  fall 
within  this  description  is  only  a  "  bald  disjointed 
chat"  of  the  author  with  himself,  uniting  tbe 
other  portions  as  links  of  an  old  chain  are  tied 
together  with  bits  of  rope.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  from  "Love"  and  "Marriage." 

"And  yet  what  shall  I  aayT  la  a  sordid  man  capable  of 

love? 

Hath  a  seducer  known  it  T  Can  an  adulterer  perceive  it  T 
Or  he  thnt  seeketh  strange  women,  can  he  feel  it*  purity  T 
Or  he  that  changed!  often,  can  he  know  its  truth  T 
Longing  for  another's  happiness,  yet  oAcn  destroying  its 
own. 

Cbaate,  and  looking  up  to  God  as  the  fountain  of  tender- 
ness and  joy. 
Quiet,  yet  floating  deep,  as  tho  Rhine  among  rivers. 
Lasting,  and  knowing  not  danger' — it  walkctb  with  Truth 

and  Sincerity. 
Love— what  a  volume  in  a  word,  an  ocean  in  a  tear, 
A  seventh  heaven  in  a  glance,  a  whirlwind  in  a  sigh, 
The  lightning  in  a  touch,  a  millonnium  in  a  moment, 
What  concentrated  joy  or  woe  in  blest  or  blighted  lore!" 
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There  is  certainly  do  lack  or  hyperbole  in  the 
last  Hoes — the  fancy  of  the  poet  is  all  abroad. 
But  he  comes  down  to  a  very  matter  of  fact  view 
of  things  again,  in  the  next  extract. 

M  When  thou  choosest  a  wife,  think  not  only  of  thyself, 
But  of  those  God  may  give  ihce  of  ber,  that  they  reproach 

thee  not  for  their  being ; 
Bee  that  he  bath  given  her  health,  lest  thou  lose  her  early 

and  weep; 

See  that  she  springeth  of  a  wholesome  stock,  that  thy  lit- 
tle ones  perish  not  before  thee : 
For  many  a  fair  skin  halb  covered  a  mining  disease, 
And  many  a  laughing  cheek  been  bright  with  the  glare  of 


pyramid0 — we  opine  it  is  much  more  like  tilting 
at  a  windmill. 

But,  in  sober  truth,  what  is  all  this  worth? 
To  cite  no  meaner  book,  what  ia  there  in  it  all, 
which  is  not  found,  condensed  and  compact,  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures?  Lay  the  book  side  by  I 
side  with  Eccleaiastes  or  the  Proverbs,  and  the' 
proof  will  stare  you  in  the  face.  We  fully  admit 
that  the  ideas  are  clothed  in  very  different  lan- 
guage, and  that  there  is  much  more  of  it.  Mr. 
Tupper  ia  something  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  : 
for  though  he  has  toiled,  and  spun  innumerable 
coats  of  cobweb,  yet  truly  "  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  The 
solid  wiadom  of  the  sage  has  been  hammered 
into  foil  too  thin  to  hide  the  dull  metal  beneath. 
The  pithy  and  sententious  truth  is  diluted  in  a 
sea  of  words,  vast  euough  to  satisfy  the  most 
diffusive  Homceopathist.  Whatever  was  once 
substantial  is  soaked  and  soddeu  into  thorough 
insipidity." 

We  come  now  to  regard  Mr.  Tupper  in  a  phase 
in  which  we  had  uever  seen  him  until  the  ap- 
pearanco  of  this  edition.  In  our  business  streets, 
we  sometimes  meet  with  a  sign  such  as  "John 
Dok,  successor  to  Richard  Roe,"  in  the  hard- 
ware or  grocery  line;  the  new  trader  thus  solici- 
ting the  patronage  of  his  predecessor's  custom- 
ers, and  promisiog  them  a  continuance  of  the 
good  wares  and  fair  dealiug  which  had  first  at- 
tracted them.  Mr.  Tupper  has  imitated  this 
laudable  custom  in  bis  capacity  of  poet:  but  we 
are  somewhat  more  than  doubtful  of  his  having 
fulfilled  the  implied  conditions.  We  think  he 
has  undertaken  a  rather  difficult  business  for  any 
body  to  carry  on  successfully — one  that  is,  be- 
yond question,  too  much  for  his  capacity.  His 
sign  runs  thus — "Geraidine:  a  Sequel  to  Cole  - 
ridge's  Christabel  :  by  Martin  Farquhar  2\ip. 
per,  I).  C.  L..  &c,  &c."  Yes!  he  is  the  self- 
appointed  successor,  or  executor,  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge :  to  complete  his  unfinished  work : 
to  settle  his  accounts  with  posterity,  and  receive 
the  balance  due  him  in  posthumous  fame.  This 
at  least  implies  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  a  familiarity  with  bis  own  views  of 
them,  for  which  we  should  not  have  given  Mr. 
Tupper  credit  at  first,  and  which  he  is  very  far 
from  proving  to  us  in  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration.   Had  a  common  stone-mason  underta- 

"  In  an  English  book-catalogue  we  noticed  the  other 
day,  among  the  paragraphs  that  embellished  it,  the  fol- 
lowing  specimens  of  "  Irish  Proverbial  Philosophy," 
Make  not  your  auditory  too  select,  lest  it  may  wuicU  we  take  to  be  as  good  as  any  page  of  Mr.  Tup- 
chance  to  be  even  smaller  than  you  reckon  upon,  pcr^t — 

As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  diaciaim  the  title  or  Money  thcy  ^  ^  devi,_Md  God  ie  good>  Uiat  ^ 
pigmies,  and  we  forbear  to  pat  you  on  the  back  :  koopR    fmm  ug  „ 

but  we  pray  to  suggest  one  emendation  of  the  i  „  0ur  o|d  fricnd  Tim  with  an  e  ^  ni,  lftfl  wjn  Boon  set- 
passage,  in  which  you  speak  of  "tilting  at  a  I  tie  all  thia  bather."  (Time.) 


Very  salutary  cautions,  undoubtedly :  but  some- 
what unusual  to  be  found  iu  a  love  letter  to  a 
modest  young  girl  from  an  inexperienced  youth 
of  seventeen.  It  must  have  been  a  source  of 
high  satisfaction  to  the  chosen  one,  that  she  bad 
undergone  a  medical  inspection  so  vigorous  and 
searching,  and  been  found  worthy  after  all  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  illustrious  name  aud  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of—  TuppEa. 

The  author  hath  a  becoming  sense  of  the  dig- 
uity  of  bis  calling  :  which  be  thus  exalts,  though 
of  course  with  a  protestation  that  he  is  not  talk- 
ing about  himstlf. 

"  Great  is  die  dignity  of  authorship :  I  magnify  mine  of- 
fice : 

Albeit  in  much  feebleness  I  hold  it  thus  unworthily. 
For  it  is  to  be  one  of  a  noble  band,  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
Whose  haunt  is  on  the  lips  of  men,  whose  dwelUng  is  in 
their  hearts, 

Who  are  precious  in  the  retrospect  of  memory,  and  walk 

among  the  visions  of  Hope, 
Who  commence  with  the  good  for  everlasting,  and  call 

the  wisest  brother— 
Whose  voice  hath  burst  the  silence,  and  whose  light  is 

flung  upon  the  darkness,"  &c 

•  •  •  • 

u  What,  if  the  prophet  lacketh  honor  T  for  he  can  spare 
that  praise : 

The  honest  giant  carelh  not  to  be  patted  on  tho  back  by  pig- 
mies; 

Flatter  greatness,  he  brookcth  it  good-humoredly :  blame 

him, — thou  tilUtl  at  a  pyramid: 
Yet  just  censure  of  the  good  never  can  he  hear  without 

contrition : 

Neither  would  he  miss  one  wise  man's  praise,  for  scarce 
is  that  jewel  and  costly  : 

Only  for  the  herd  of  common  minds,  and  the  vulgar  trump- 
eting* of  fame, 

If  aught  he  heedetb  in  the  matter,  his  honor  is  sought  iu 
their  neglect,"  ccc. 

Have  a  care,  master  Tupper!  Take  care 
how  you  despise  the  herd  of  commoo  minda. 
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ken  to  restore  the  Torso,  we  should  have  thought 
the  attempt  not  more  presumptuous  nor  less  likely 
to  succeed :  and  if  Mr.  Tupper's  friends  could 
be  induced  to  back  him  in  such  a  wager,  we  will 
produce  the  stone-mason,  and  bet  that  be  out-docs 
the  poet.  Meantime,  we  tbink  that  Mr.  Tup- 
per's surviving  the  effort  is  the  best  proof  that 
he  must  have  (honestly  or  otherwise)  a  sprig  of 
laurel  somewhere  about  him ;  for  without  its  pro- 
tection we  do  not  seo  how  he  could  have  escaped 
the  indiguant  lightnings  of  I'hujbus— 

 "  racdiocribua  esse  poetis 

Non  Homines,  non  Di,  non  conccsscrecolumnx." 

"  Small  poet*  neither  gods  nor  men  cad  brook. 
Nor  those  who  strive  to  sell  the  stupid  book." 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Tupper  the  bibliopoles  and 
the  reading  public  no  less  than  the  god  of  song, 
are  more  placable  uow-a-days  than  tbey  were  in 
old  Rome. 

Is  there  any  body  who  has  not  read  Christabel 
a  dozen  times  7  If  so,  let  him  go  and  read  it 
again,  that  he  may  have  it  fresh  in  his  memory, 
when  he  compares  it  with  tho  coutiouation.  He 
will  find  that  the  imitator  has  very  naturally  picked 
up  some  of  the  quaint  and  ungraceful  oddities  of 
his  great  model :  for  mimics  always  find  it  easier 
to  represent  some  peculiarity  of  a  great  man's 
gait  or  gesture,  than  to  rival  his  noble  thought*, 
or  his  dignified  eloquence.  But  when  Mr.  Tup- 
per essays  to  reproduce  some  striking  picture  of 
the  original  poem,  his  pitiable  failure  becomes 
painful  to  contemplate.  The  colors,  whether  of 
Titian  or  of  Rembraudt,  are  beyond  the  mix- 
tures of  his  palette;  and  the  caricature  only  pre- 
serves so  much  resemblance  to  the  portrait,  as 
to  show  what  likeness  may  exist  between  come- 
liness and  deformity.  Where  Coleridge  would 
have  thrilled  the  heart  with  tenderness  and  pity, 
Mr.  Tupper  babbles  after  this  fashion— 

"  Desolate  hearted  Christabel,— 

Hapten,  hopelett  Christabel,— 
Nightly  tears  have  dimmed  the  lustre 

Of  thy  blue  eyes  once  so  bright, 
Aud,  as  when  dank  willows  clutter 

Weeping  over  marble  rocks, 
O'er  thy  forehead  white 

Droop  thy  flaxen  locks : 
Yet  art  thou  beautiful,  dear  fir/, 

As  angclt  in  dittrctt, 
Yea,  comforting  the  soul,  fair  pearl, 

With  thy  loveliness,"  &.c. 

What  empty  jingle  have  we  here  1  Cluster  and 
droop  are  employed  to  describe  the  same  thing, 
as  if  tbey  were  synonymes,  instead  of  oppo- 
sites.  Dear  girl"  and  "fair  pearl"  are  clumsily 
stitched  to  the  ends  of  two  linos,  where  they 
have  no  earthly  business  but  to  make  a  rhyme. 
So,  with  "loveliness,"  and  "angels  in  distress," 


comforting  the  souls  of  beholders.  We  never 
saw  "  angels  in  distress"  before ;  but  these  fire 
u»  uo  feeling  of  comfort.  We  look  on  them  with 
compassion,  and  would  most  gladly  deliver  then 
from  Mr.  Tupper's  bands,  if  it  were  possible:  but 
we  do  not  enjoy  their  presence  stall.  "Hap- 
less, hopeless  Christabel"  reminds  us  of  the  twang 
of  an  old  nursery  rhyme,  that  ended  always  with 
"single'em,  saugle'em.  Buck!" 

Coleridge  leads  us  into  scenes  of  wild  and  sol- 
emn mystery,  and  awes  us  with  the  vague  aud 
shadowy  terror  of  the  shapes  which  people  them- 
Mr.  Tupper  thinks  he  is  doing  the  like,  when  be 
tortures  honest  English  words  into  fustian  phra- 
ses that  have  no  meaning  at  all.  or  enters  into  a 
minute  description  of  some  uoimaginable,  but 
disgusting,  metamorphosis.  We  have  no  design 
to  prolong  this  article  by  going  into  the  story,  as 
be  has  wrought  it  out:  we  shall  only  introduce 
our  last  quotations  by  saying,  that  tbey  describe 
Geraldine  at  some  hellish  incantations  in  the  for- 
est- 

"  The  gibbous  moon,  nil  chilling  and  warn. 
Like  a  tlceplett  eyeball  lookcth  on. 
Like  an  eyeball  of  torrtnr,  behind  a  thromd. 
Forth  looketh  she  from  a  torn  gray  cloud, 
Pouring  sad  radiance  on  the  black  air, 
Sun  of  tbe  night,  what  sees  she  there  T 

O  lonely  one,  O  lovely  one, 
What  dost  thou  here  in  the  forest  dun. 
Fair  truant— like  an  angel  of  light, 
Hiding  from  Heaven  in  deep  midnight, 
Alas  !  there  is  guilt  in  thy  glittering  eye, 
As  fearfully  dark  it  looks  up  to  the  sky  ; 
Alas!  a  dull  unearthly  light 
Like  a  dead  ttar  bluely  white, 
A  teal  of  tin,  I  note  it  now. 
Flickers  upon  thy  ghastly  brow, 
And  about  tho  huge  old  oak 
Thickly  curls  a  poisonous  smoke, 
And  terrible  shapes  with  evil  names, 
Are  leaping  around  a  circle  of  flames, 
And  tho  tost  air  whirls,  storm-driven, 
And  the  rent  earth  quakes  charm-riven. 
And— art  thou  not  afraid!" 

«  •  •         •  • 

"  Art  thou  not  afraid  ?"  A  pertinent  question, 
truly.  There  are  strange  portents  abroad.  A 
chilling  and  wan  moon  looks  out  like  the  eyeball 
of  a  dead  man  through  a  torn  shroud,  and  illu- 
mines the  black  air  in  some  unexplained  nay 
with  a  sad  radiance :  the  illumination  effected, 
the  moon  again  resumes  the  office  of  vision,  sod 
sees  an  angel  of  light,  biding  from  heaven  in 
deep  midnight,  (in  spite  of  all  the  radiance  just 
spoken  of.)  but  looking  up  nevertheless  with  sn 
eye  that  is  at  the  same  time  glittering  and  fear- 
fully dark.  The  brow  of  this  angel  flickers  with 
a  light  of  its  own,  which  is  the  seal  of  sin,  and 
cousists  of  a  dead  star,  bluely  white ;  aud  about 
tbe  huge  old  oak  there  are  tbe  usual  accotnpaoi- 
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meats  of  fire,  smoke,  devils,  earthquakes,  and 
hurricanes.  This  would  probably  be  a  very 
frightful  picture,  if  one  could  see  any  thing  at  all; 
but.  though  the  author  himself  is  evidently  much 
scared  at  his  own  work,  we  confess  it  is  so  utterly 
unintelligible  to  us  that  we  are  conscious  of  noth- 
ing but  weariness-  The  mind  is  fatigued  with 
grasping  at  shadows,  and  wasting  its  strength  in 
the  vain  attempt.  But  we  confess  to  a  more  de- 
cided impression,  on  reading  the  transformation 
of  the  heroine — 

**  Her  mouth  grow*  wide,  and  her  face  falls  in, 
And  her  beautiful  brow  becomes  flat  and  thin, 
And  sulphurous  flashes  blear  and  singe 
That  sweetest  of  eyes  with  its  delicate  fringe, 
Till,  all  its  loveliness  blasted  and  dead, 
The  eye  of  a  tnake  blink*  deep  in  her  head ; 
For  raven  locks  flowing  loose  and  long 
Bristle*  a  red  mane,  *t{f  and  strong. 
And  sea-green  scales  are  beginning  to  speck 
Her  shrunken  breasts,  and  lengthening  neck; 
The  white  round  arms  are  sunk  in  bcr  sides  ;— 

As  when  in  chrysalis  canoe 
A  May-fly  down  the  river  glides, 

Struggling  for  life  and  liberty  too, — 
Her  body  convulsively  twists  and  twirls, 
This  way  and  that  it  bows  and  curls, 
And  now  her  son  limbs  melt  into  one, 
Strangely  and  horribly  tapering  down, 
Till  on  the  burnt  grass  dimly  is  seen 
A  serpent-monster,  scaly  and  green, 
Horror!  can  this  be  Geraldine  7" 

This  "  procl*  verbal,"  as  the  French  call  it— 
this  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
beautiful  woman  changes  herself  iuto  a  filthy 
monster, — we  do  acknowledge  produced  one  ef- 
fect upon  us — it  filled  us  with  great  disgust  and 
contempt  for  the  taste  of  the  author.  We  thought 
it  might  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  manner, 
in  which  be  had  abused  the  mighty  dead :  deba- 
sing the  wild  but  imaginative  creations  of  Cole- 
ridge, into  the  loathsome  reptiles  that  crawl  and 
twist  about  Mr.  Tupper's  pages.  Nor  could  we 
help  being  struck  with  the  coincidence  of  bis  de- 
scription, in  the  most  minute  particulars,  with 
that  which  Horace  has  sketched  as  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  a  disordered  fancy— 

u  Humano  capiti  cervkem  pictor  equina** 
Jungere  si  velit,  ct  varia*  inducer*  pluinas, 
Undique  collatis  membris,  tU  turpiter  atrvm 
Detinat  inpiscem  mvlier  formosa  svperni, 
Spectatum  adtnissi,  risura  teneatis,  amici  7"* 

We  have  observed,  more  than  once,  that  Mr. 

•  Suppose  a  painter  to  a  horse's  neck 

Should  join  a  human  head,  and  then  bedeck 

The  shape  with  feathers :  adding  limb  to  limb. 

Torn  from  all  things  that  walk,  or  fly,  or  swim, 

TUI  the  fair  teoman,  tehile  above  a*  tnow, 

Sink*  to  a  foul  and  *q  valid  fish  brloic  : 

Suppose  yourselves  admitted  to  the  sight, 

And  tclt  me,  friends,  would  you  not  laugh  outright 7 


Tupper  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  respect  to  the 
canons  of  composition,  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
most  elegant  of  the  Latin  poets;  and  we  thought 
it  possible,  though  very  strange,  that  be  might 
never  have  read  Horace.  We  are  now  convinced 
of  our  error.  Mr.  Tupper  is  furiously  orthodox 
io  his  opinions.  He  doubtless  looks  upon  the 
old  Roman  as  a  heathen,  whose  false  religion  in- 
fected with  its  taint  his  every  sentiment  and  opin- 
ion :  and  Mr.  Tupper,  therefore,  makes  it  a  point 
of  couscience  to  do  exactly  what  be  forbids  to  be 
done.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  ex- 
act correspondence  between  the  two  pictures, 
even  to  the  *'cervtcem  equinam,"  and  the  "bris- 
tles a  red  mane,  stiff  and  strong." 

We  are  done  with  Mr.  Tupper,  as  we  fondly 
hope,  now  and  forever.  We  have  bestowed  more 
time  upon  him  than  we  intended,  when  this  arti- 
cle was  begun — more  than  we  should  have  been 
willing  to  spare  from  better  employment.  Bet- 
ter employment,  indeed,  we  could  not  have  bad, 
if  we  shall  succeed  io  giving  a  just  and  true  di- 
rection to  tbe  taste  and  judgment  of  some  young 
reader;  but  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
efforts  will  be  productive  of  effects  so  important. 
We  shall  be  content  if,  while  affording  our  read- 
ers an  hour's  amusement,  we  may  have  inspired 
them  with  the  resolution  to  scrutinize,  before  they 
acknowledge,  the  pretensious  of  the  next  literary 
adveuturer. 


TO   

They  say  good  angels  watch  o'er  men 
From  the  first  hour  of  birth. 
Until  some  mortal  sin  affrights 
The  seraph  forms  from  earth — 
An  pels  of  many-hued  delights, 
And  high,  celestial  worth. 

Mf  angel  left  me  long  ago, 
Alone  upon  the  sea; 
No  blessed  starlight  on  my  way — 
Love  !  I  encountered  thee— 
And  thou  art  now  that  spirit-ray, 
My  angel  used  to  be. 

I  know  thou  cans't  not  pass 
From  out  my  inmost  heart- 
Not  ev'n  if  Heaven  that  sent  thee  here 
Should  call  thee  to  depart ; 
For  in  tbe  bright,  eternal  sphere, 
Thou  triU  be  as  thou  art. 

And  if  the  soul  thou  guard'st  thus, 
Be  summoned  from  iky  side, 
Thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  brink 
Of  the  death-sounding  tide ; 
And  soon  the  bitter  cup  I  drink 
Will  pass  unto  my  bride. 
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Then  bless  thee,  bless  thee,  oh,  my  love ! 

My  tceond  angel  seat 

To  be  unto  my  hinting  hopes 

A  sweet-aired  instrument : 

Each  drooping  flower  in  glory  opes. 

An  iris— beauty-blent. 

O !  linkpd  forever !  there  are  chorda 

Within  our  being  bound. 

That  move  in  endless  symphony 

With  an  ethereal  sound— 

A  prelude  of  the  love  to  be 

Eternal  in  its  round. 

Thus,  blessing,  blest,  I  look  to  thee 
Not  as  an  earthly  child, 
Bnt  something  beautiful  in  dreams, 
When  my  first  summer  smiled — 
A  heavenly  fount  of  happy  utiramx, 
A  rainbow  o'er  a  wild. 

P.  H.  H. 


Winderhans  and  the  Gentleman  in  Black. 

A  TALE  OF  RICHMOND  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 
Editor  Son.  Lit.  Mrssewoer  : 

Dear  Bir — On  a  visit  to  Richmond  last  year  I  was 
much  entertained  with  the  singular  myth  on  which  this 
sketch  is  founded.  Of  the  existence  and  annual  appear- 
ance  of  the  dog  in  question  I  believe  there  can  be,  in  in- 
telligent minds,  no  sort  of  doubt,  and  to  such  I  address 
these  details  of  his  personal  history,  which  I  have  gath- 
ered with  much  trouble  from  sources  very  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at. 

Should  you  find  it  suitable,  insert  it  in  your  magazine 
03  a  companion-piece  to  your  "  Revelation  of  the  Spirits." 

Yours,  truly.  . 


CHAPTER  I. 
PROFESSOR  WINDERHANS. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Virginia  State 
Guard  that  for  a  number  of  years  a  very  singular 
object  has  appeared,  or  seemed  to  appear,  on 
every  recurring  thirteenth  of  December,  at  the  iron 
grate  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  You  are  told  that  on 
dark  and  tempestuous  nights,  when  the  solitary 
sentinel  is  blowing  his  fingers  and  wrapping  more 
closely  around  him  bis  large  white  cloak :  when 
the  winds  howl  around  the  old  edifice,  and  the 
tall  trees  wave  in  the  blast  like  gigantic  spec- 
tree  bowing  and  nodding  to  each  other — then, 
you  are  told,  the  seotiuel  hears  a  sound  at  the 
iron  grating  in  front  of  the  basement  which  thrills 
bim  with  dread,  and  beholds  a  sight  which  makes 
him  tremble  more  than  the  icy  wind.  The  sight 
is  that  of  a  large  black  dog  with  fiery  eyes,  who 
endeavors  in  vain  to  tear  down  the  grating  with 


his  teeth,  and  the  sound  is  the  growling  aud 
moaning  of  the  before -mentioned  animal  in  hi* 
disappointment.  Why  he  thus  "makes  night 
hideous  with" — howliug,  I  am  about  to  relate. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  dwelt  in  Rich- 
mond a  certain  Professor  Wioderhans  who  had 
acquired  much  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of 
geology,  engineering  and  accounts,  in  all  of 
which  branches  of  science  he  was  an  adept.  He 
held  some  government  office  :  what,  I  have  never 
been  able  exactly  to  ascertain.  It  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, extinct  however,  whatever  it  may  have 
been. 

The  Professor  who  was  much  beloved  for  his 
generous  and  benevolent  nature,  was  a  little  din- 
gy man  with  a  snuff-colored  coat  of  antique  cut, 
a  queue  behind,  and  immense  spectacles  on  an 
enormous  nose,  which  stood  out  like  a  promon- 
tory over  the  wide  opening  of  his  mouth.  Though 
personally  popular  the  Professor  was  scarcely  in- 
timate with  a  dozen  persons,  and  this  arose  from 
the  iuordinate  delight  he  took  in  discussing  all 
matters  of  mystery  and  superstition  involving 
those  41  things  in  heaven  and  earth"  undreamt 
of  in  general  philosophy.  He  was  apt  to  pro- 
trude these  subjects  on  all  occasions  in  general 
conversation,  and  he  was  known  to  have  once 
held  Mr.  Jefferson  a  whole  hour  by  the  button 
disputing  with  bim  on  the  question  of  the  truth 
or  untruth  of  Lord  Littleton's  celebrated  vision. 

The  Professor  was  a  late  sitter  and  an  early 
riser.  But  little  sleep  sufficed  for  him.  11  is  custom 
was  to  sit  up  working  in  bis  little  office,  situated 
in  the  Capitol  basement,  long  after  midnight  had 
driven  honest  folks  to  rest,  and  his  solitary  light 
would  gleam  from  far  through  the  trees,  long 
after  every  othor  light  had  been  extinguished 
throughout  the  whole  city. 

On  these  occasions  passers-by— gay  young 
men,  or  portly  citizens— coming  from  the  The  atre 
or  late  parties,  would  say  to  each  other,  "  there 
is  that  old  dried-up  VViuderbans  killing  himself 
with  work"— or  "  the  devil  will  fly  away  with 
that  old  philosopher  some  day !"  But  the  Profes- 
sor, like  a  wise  man  who  follows  bis  own  wishes 
before  those  of  other  people,  held  ou  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  caring  nothing  for  all  these  re- 
flections and  speeches : — for  Winderhans  was  a 
philosopher: — Winderhans  was  a  dreamer: — 
Winderhans,  we  may  even  say,  in  bis  spare  mo- 
ments, was  a  mystic.  He  couldn't  usually  afford 
the  time. 

One  night  the  Professor  was  working  late  in 
the  basement  and  very  wearily.  His  eyes  were 
dim,  his  head  dizzy,  his  back  ached  and  he  was 
nearly  overcome  with  sleep  and  fatigue.  Nev- 
ertheless he  made  another  effort  to  decipher  the 
vile  scrawl  before  him  which  it  was  bis  place  to 
read  and  report  the  contents  of.   One  word  puz- 
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zled  him.  That  word  was  either  treasure,  leisure 
or  bearer. 

"Itdo'o't  make  sense!"  exclaimed  the  Pro- 
fessor breaking  the  profound  silence  with  an  im- 
patient voice,  "  it  is  » treasure,'  or  may  the  devil 
take  it." 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  a  subdued  voice  at  the  Pro- 
fessor's elbow  accompanied  by  the  creaking  of 
the  door.  "  The  fact  is  then,  my  dear  Professor, 
I  have  no  right  or  title  to  it.    It  is  Treasure." 

VVinderhans  turned  round. 

" YVh — who  are  you?"  said  be. 

"  I  ?"  said  the  voice  which  belonged  to  a  per- 
sonage in  mourning,  who,  led  by  a  fiery  looking 
chain  a  large  black  dog  whose  very  color  was  the 
deepest  mourning.  41  Ah,  I  understand — ha,  ha!'J 

And  the  visitor  nodded  as  if  the  jest  was  not 
bad.    The  Professor  was  amazed. 

"Ha.  ha!"  laughed  the  Gentleman  in  Black, 
"  very  good." 

We  say  laughed,  but  in  using  this  term  we 
perhaps  are  conveying  a  wrong  idea.  The  Dark 
Gentleman  did  not  move  bis  lips  in  laughing  and 
his  misty  eyes  were  motionless : — the  sound, 
however,  was  certainly  produced.  There  it 
was — "  ha,  ha !" 

♦•Sir,"  said  the  little  Professor  frowning,  but 
still  slightly  trembling,  "  I  demand  definitely  an 
answer  to  my  question." 

"  Your  question  ?" 

"Yes,  sir!  my  question,  sir!" 

By  this  time  VVinderhans  was  mustering  cour- 
age. 

"  You  wish  to  know  me  ?" 

u  I  demand  your  name,  sir.' 

"  Well  Professor,  come  don't  quarrel.  If  you 
but  knew  it : — like  many  others  you  are  ignorant 
of  it : — we  are  tho  best  friends  in  the  world." 

"I  never  saw  you  in  my  life  before,  sir: — and 
then  that  horrid  dog !" 

A  strange  noise  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
black  dog. 

"  Silence,  sir,"  said  the  Dark  Gentleman  stern- 
ly to  his  dog,  "  I  am  surprised  at  your  conduct, 
sir!  Don't  mind  him,"  continued  be  turning  to 
the  Professor,  "he's  an  ill-trained  imp,  and  be- 
sides was  only  licking  his  lips." 

The  Professor  afterwards  declared  that  the 
sound  was,  in  its  character,  decidedly  cacbinna- 
tory. 

"  I  care  not  for  your  dog,"  said  Winderhans, 
but  I  again  demand  your  name  and  business : — 
a  friend  of  mine  indeed  !" 

•'  Was  uot  Captain  Kyd  your  great  grand  un- 
cle ?" 

The  Professor  turned  in  his  seat. 

"  You  know  that?"  said  he  with  a  start. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WINDERHANS  DISCUSSES  HIS  OENEALOOT. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  greeted  this  uncon- 
scious movement  with  a  smile  which  revealed  a 
row  of  long  sharp  teeth,  like  the  tusks  of  a  wild 
boar. 

"  Do  I  kribw  it  ?"  said  he,  "  certainly,  my  dear 
Professor.  How  should  I  bo  ignorant  of  the 
Captain's  descendants  ?  He  was  one  of  my  most 
intimate  and  valued  friends;  he  and  Morgan  I 
ever  held  iu  the  highest  esteem  aud  respect." 

•*  You  knew  Captain  Kyd  ?" 

"Yes,  we  are  still  excellent  friends:  iu  fact 
wo  live  together  yet." 

The  Professor's  hair  rose  up. 

"  You  are," — he  stammered. 

"Joking,  my  dear  friend — true,  but  this  humor 
seizes  me  at  times,  and  then  I  delight  in  feigning 
great  age  like  Cagliostro,  who  is  another  of  my — 
but  these  little  matters  cannot  interest  you. 

"How  did  you  get  in,  sir?" 

"  I  found  the  door  in  front  open." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  Professor,  "I  left  the  key 
in  the  lock — the  door  open." 

"We  were  speaking  of  the  Captain,"  said  the 
Dark  Gentleman  looking  with  a  stem  and  warn- 
ing air  at  the  dog.  "  You  knew  then  of  your 
relationship  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"How  do  you  look  upon  it?" 

"As  a  disgrace,"  said  Winderhaus  shortly. 

The  dog  growled. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  bis  will  ?" 

The  Professor,  who  was  again  becoming  irri- 
tated at  the  intruder's  easy  air  of  friendship  and 
intimacy,  was  at  once  mastered  by  a  strange  cu- 
riosity. 

"His  will?"  said  he.  "Why  Kyd  had  no 
will." 

"  Undoubtedly  he  bad,  my  dear  Professor,  and 
I  could  convince  you  by  ocular  demonstration." 

"  You !"  said  the  Professor  pushing  back  bis 
chair. 

"  Certainly,"  said  tbe  Dark  Gentleman. 

"  You !"  repeated  Winderhans  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  here  it  is" — and  the  Dark  Gentleman 
drew  from  his  pocket,  or  some  mysterious  recep- 
tacle, an  old  and  discolored  parchment,  worn  in 
places,  and  stained  with  sea  water. 

"Look,"  said  be  unrolling  a  part.  "I  know 
your  acquaintance  with  Spanish  to  be  almost  as 
perfect  as  my  own." 

Winderhans  read  thereon  what,  translated,  was 
to  the  following  effect : 

These  convents  being  satisfied  and  the  said 
churches  being  rebuilt,  I  do  bequeath  and  give  in 
fee  to  Isaac  Von  Winderhaus  of  Amsterdam,  to 
him  and  his  heirs  forever,  all  my  buried  treasure 
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on  the  shores  of  James  Kiver,  adjoining  the  Falls, 
near — " 

The  parchment  was  suddenly  rolled  up. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  Professor,"  said  the 
Dark  Gentleman  smiling  politely  this  time,  "in 
this  age  of  commerce  and  'considerations'  I  also 
must  have  a  consideration  for  giving  up  this  se- 
cret, as  my  natural  love  of  justice  hae  compelled 
me  to  do.  I  alone  know  the  spot  of  this  treasure 
and."  putting  the  parchment  in  his  pocket,  "I 
demand  an  equivalent." 

"  Kyd's  will,"  murmured  Winderhans  thought- 
fully, "can  it  be  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  can  be.  Silence,  sir."  contin- 
ued the  Dark  Gentleman  sternly  to  bis  dog,  "  I 
am  surprised,  shocked*  sir.  Let  there  be  no  more 
of  this." 

"Of  what?"  said  Winderhans,  "we  were 
talking  of  that  old  scoundrel  Kyd  aud  his  will." 

This  time  the  dog  yelled.  No  sooner  had  he 
done  so  than  his  master  let  go  the  chain,  gave 
him  a  kick  which  seut  him  three  paces,  and  frown- 
ing, commanded  him  to  "  go  and  watch  by  Mor- 
gan." 

The  dog  disappeared  at  one  bound  with  an 
infuriated  growl. 

"  Who  is  Morgan,"  asked  Winderhans,  "  did 
you  speak  of  the  Buccanoer  of  that  name  ?" 

"  Hum!" said  the  Gentleman  iu  Black,  settling 
his  black  neckcloth  and  looking  a  little  myste- 
rious, "did  1  say  Morgan?" 

"  Undoubtedly  you  did." 
Well,  Morgan  was  my  particular  friend  and  I 
name  my  black  horse  after  him." 

"Now  no  more  jesting  !"  said  Winderhans  "I 
won't  stand  it.  Morgan  your  particular  friend 
and  he  dead  two  hundred  years !" 

••Not  at  all,  Professor.  Only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  so.  1  kuew  him  well  poor  fellow.  He 
lived  much  feared  aud  respected,  but  that  treat- 
ment of  him,  in  bis  dying  agonies  by  Dr.  Quas- 
hie,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  genteel." 

"Dr.  Quashie?" 

"  Yes,  a  flourishing  black  doctor  some  ooe  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago." 

"Who  the  devil  art  you?"  said  Winderhans 
angrily. 

"Precisely — you  are  right — very  true — un- 
doubtedly— exactly  so" — said  his  visitor  with 
much  volubility,"  we  were  speaking,  I  believe,  of 
Kyd's  will  and  treasure." 

The  Professor's  eyes  glistened  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

"But,"  said  he  hesitatingly,  "did  the  captain 
ever  navigate  the  James  to  Richmond  ?" 

"  Certainly  and  every  large  river  on  the  coast, 
my  dear  Professor." 

"  How  do  you  know  it?" 

"Never  mind.    That  I  know  the  fact  is  suffi- 


cient, and  should  you  consent  we  will  take  a 
view  of  tiie  spot  and  th«j  treasure." 

"The  treasure  ?  Yes,  wheu  ?" 

For  Winderhans  teas  slightly  devoted  to  mo- 
ney. 

"  This  very  night,"  said  his  visitor. 

Wiuderhans  trembled. 

"To-night?" 

"  This  very  night." 

Windcrhaus  looked  suspiciously  at  his  visitor 
who  iiiiiled. 

«•  How  ?"  be  as'<ed. 

"  On  horseback,  Professor." 

"  You  hnve  two  horses  ?" 
No— Morgan  will  bear  us  both." 

The  Professor  was  sunk  in  troubled  thought. 

"  Come  decide,"  said  the  Dark  Gentleman, 
should  you  refuse,  as  you  are  the  last  heir.  I 
shall  consider  myself  the  lawful  owner  by  right 
of  treasure  trove.  By  the  by,  Professor,  have 
you  obtained  that  Stradavarius  of  I  OCA)  which 
Issachar— my  friend  the  Rabbi— has  offered  you 
for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ?" 

The  Professor  was  a  passionate  lover  of  the 
violin.    He  trembled. 

"  No,"  said  he  with  a  cold  sweat  upon  bis  fore- 
head, "  I  am  too  poor." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  the  Dark  Geutleman  fin- 
geriug  his  ebony  watch  chain,  "  the  violin  is  not 
dear  aud  it  is  a  real  Cremona." 

"Genuine — a  finer  never  waa  made." 

"  Yes,  I  was  paying  Issachar  a  visit  the  other 
day  to  pay  him  some  money  I  owed  him  on  a 
bond,  and  I  tried  my  favorite  air  from  '  Robert 
Le  Diable.'    I  was  much  pleased." 

"  It  is  worth  its  weight  twice  over  in  virgin 
gold,"  said  Winderhans  turuiug  pale. 

"  And  you  can't  buy  it?" 

"Never." 

"  Pm  sorry:  Paganini,  I  understand  has  beard  of 
it,  and  his  iigeut  is  now  en  route  with  authority 
to  buy  it,  even  if  it  cost  a  thousand  pounds  ater- 
ling." 

An  icy  sweat  burst  out  on  the  face  of  Winder- 
hans. 

"Paganini!  buy  my  violin!"  he  murmured. 

"My  dear  friend,  it  is  not  yours  permit  me  to 
suggest,  but  the  property  of  that  man  who  is  able 
to  pay  the  price  demanded." 

"  Paganini,"  murmured  Winderhans,  "  a  thou- 
sand pounds !" 

"He  will  give  that." 

"  It  is  worth  it." 

"  Certainly  it  is.'*  * 

"  It  is  worth  two,  three,  ten  thousand  !" 

••  It  is  a  treasure,"  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black 
with  a  mild  glance  of  his  fiery  eyes. 

At  this  word  treasure,  uttered  by  his  •ombre 
visitor,  Winderhans  started. 
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"  What  did  you  say  ?"  said  he. 

"  That  it  was  a  treasure— aod  that  the  treasure 
of  gold  which  we  were  speaking  of  will  enable 
you  to  purchase  it." 

"Where  is  it?"  said  Winderhans.  setting  his 
teeth. 

"Ah  !"  replied  his  visitor  laughing  noiselessly 
this  time,  but  apparently  with  much  satisfaction, 

"  that,  1  am  obliged  by  my  want  of  cash,  for 

cash  buys— yes,  by  my  want  of  cash,  to  conceal— 
hum !" 

And  the  Dark  Gentleman  looked  mysterious. 
"  1  will  go.    What  is  your  condition  ?" 
"Sign  this  paper." 
"  Why  it  is  Sanscrit." 

"  No,  it  is  a  patois  of  Greek  and  Etruscan 
which  mysecretary,  Machiavel,  made  by  mistake.'1 
"  What's  this— Psuchay  ?" 
"The  Sanscrit  for  soul,  precisely." 
"  What  about  a  soul?" 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have 
not  yet  divined  my  character  ?  Have  you  not 
perceived  from  my  conversation  and  appearance 
that  I  am  an  eccentric  gentleman  of  large  means?" 

"  Why — hum — as  to  the  eccentric" — 

"Ha,  ha!"  interrupted  the  Dark  Gentleman, 
"very  good  !  You  were  about  to  say  that  I  am 
eccentric  and  you  were  noticing  that  very  beau- 
tiful carbuncle  on  my  hat.'' 

"  I  was,  but  you  were  looking  at  the  parch- 
ment.   How  then  in  the  devil's  name—" 

"  Precisely  so,  my  dear  Professor,"  said  the 
Dark  Gentleman,  "undoubtedly — beyood  mis- 
take." 

The  Professor  made  an  angry  movement. 

"  Come  finish !"  said  he, "  for  as  God  sees  me" — 

His  visitor  started. 

"  Come,  come,  Professor,"  said  be  in  a  troubled 
tone,  and  looking  around  him  suspiciously,  "  no 
profanity  !  You  shock  my  moral  sense,  sir.  Let 
me  have  no  more  of  these  irreverent  expressions." 

"My  God !"  cried  Winderhans,  nearly  puzzled 
out  of  his  understanding,  "what  have  I  douo  or 
said?" 

The  Dark  Gentleman  trembled  and  looked  in- 
dignant. 

"  Mr.  Winderhaos,"  said  be,  "  I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  say.  If  these  expressions,  which 
1  look  upon  as  highly  improper,  are  repeated,  I 
leave  you  for  ever  and  carry  this  paper  with  me." 

The  Professor  changed  his  position  hurriedly. 

"  Wo  were  speaking  of  the  Psuchay,'1  said  he. 

"  Or  foul.    You  are  right." 

"What  has  that  parchment  with  ancient  red 
letters  to  do  with  it?" 

"  It  is  a  jesting  compact  which  I  shall  request 
you  to  sign,  giving  to  the  bearer,  when  he  shall 
demand  payment,  the  possession  of 
ta!  soul." 


The  Professor  turned  pale. 

44  It  merely  a  jest,"  said  his  visitor.  "  Hero 
trace  your  name  at  this  point.    It  is  nothing." 

Winderhaus  shrunk  back  in  horror. 

"Never,"  said  he  trembling. 

"And  the  Cremona?"  said  bis  visitor. 

"Oh!  Paganini,  my  Cremona!" 

"  Come  sign." 

"  Never,  never.  Avaunt!" 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  laughed  heartily. 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?"  said  he  ;  "come 
change  your  mind,  or  if  you  are  unchangeably 
determined  uot  to  sign  now,  as  your  eyes  tell  me, 
why  give  me  your  promise  to  do  so,  in  case  yon 
find  the  treasure  to  your  likiug  and  you  reap  the 
benefit  of  it." 

This  seemed  to  Winderhans  more  reasonable 
and  sensible. 

"Agreed!"  said  be  with  alacrity,  his  manner 
changing  from  horror  to  a  sort  of  restless  ex- 
citement. 

At  the  same  moment  bis  eyes  twinkled  with  a 
sudden  thought.  The  Gentleman  in  Black  shrug- 
ged bis  shoulders  and  only  said, 

"Come,  then,  Professor,  we  really  have  no 
time  to  lose."  Then  with  a  mocking  smile  he 
added,  "No,  it  is  useless— leave  that  Bible  be- 
We  shall  not  want  it!" 


CHAPTER  III. 


A   MOHT  RIDE  WITH  THE  GENTLEMAN  IX  BLACK. 


forth  and  stood  upon  the 
bill.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  the 
beams  lay  like  an  ocean  of  light  on  the  innu- 
merable roofs:— the  night  wind  stirred  the  thick 
leaves  of  the  elms  and  poplars — and  the  roar  of 
the  falls  but  slightly  softeued  by  the  distance  came 
distinctly  and  musically  to  the  ear. 

Far  off  a  glimpse  was  caught  of  the  rock-rib- 
bed stream,  aod  a  solitary  light  gleaming  from 
Belle  Isle,  to  the  Professor's  imagination  resem- 
bled alouety  Cyclopean  eye,  whose  gigantic  pos- 
sessor reclined  at  full  length  in  the  river's  bed,  and 
disturbed  thesilence  with  a  continuous  grumbling 
and  murmuring. 

On  the  second  descent  stood  a  coal  black  horse 
of  enormous  size,  who  tossed  his  head,  pawed 
the  earth,  and  neighed  impatiently.  Near  him 
lay  crouched,  as  if  to  spring  ou  and  worry  him, 
the  black  fiery-eyed  dog. 

"  Morgan  is  impatient,"  said  the  Dark  Gentle- 
man ;  "  be  was  not  used  to  being  made  to  wait." 
"  When  ?"  said  Winderhans. 
"  During  his  former  life.    Pythagorean  you 
see.  Professor!" 
This  was  said  with  a  laugh  which  somehow 
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chilled  the  Professor's  blood — it  was  so  ironical  btu,  who  was  glad  to  have  a  friend  among  the 
and  sarcastic.  Then  it  had  a  far  away,  absent  Government  officer*,  hastened  to  obey.  First 
sound,  so  to  speak,  as  if  the  cause  of  laughter  he  took  from  his  girdle  a  key  which  he  inserted 
and  the  laugher  were  at  a  great  distance.  i  into  the  lock  of  a  wall-closet,  which  opening  dis- 
They  reached  the  vicious  animal,  and  the  Dark  .  closed  au  oblong  box  of  iron-bound  oak.  This 
Gentleman  laying  his  hand  on  his  back,  the  horse;  in  turn  was  opened,  and  from  an  ebony  c 
shrunk  and  trembled  as  if  he  had  been  touched 


by  a  hot  iron. 

But  they  had  no  sooner  mounted — the  Dark 
geutletnan  iusistiug  with  much  politeness  that 
Wiuderhaus  should  sit  before  ou  the  seat  of  hon- 
our— than  the  black  horse  started  at  a  fnrious, 
but  horrible  to  say,  a  perfectly  noiseless  gallop. 

As  they  neared  the  iron  gate  a  gust  of  wind 
happened  to  blow  it  back  on  its  rusty  hinges, 
and  they  passed  through  like  a  meteor. 


bound  with  silver  bands,  the  Rabbin  with  great 
care  raised  the  antiquely-shaped  violin. 

Winderhans  trembled  with  joy.  He  took  it — 
grasped  the  bow,  and  struck  up  the  Si  cerca  $e 
dice  of  Pergolese. 

The  Rabbin  listened  with  feigned  or  real  ecs- 
tasy. 

"  It  is  unharmed,"  said  the  Professor. 
This  being  settled,  Winderhans  after  much 
circling  round  the  subject,  began  to  bid.  The 


Through  the  streets  like  a  shadow .'— on  the  Jew  called  on  Moses,  Eli,  Jacob  and  other 
banks  of  the  river ! — plunging  through  its  waves !  veucrnhlo  characters  of  antiquity  to  witness  bis 
— all  was  the  work  of  a  moment !    Wiuderhaus  assertions.    Winderhans  persisted.    At  length. 


found  himself  embraced  by  two  iron  arms,  a  nt  the  end 


hreo  hours,  the  negotiation  was 


hairy  thong  whistled  round  his  cars  ns  it  rose  ended  by  Winderhans  paying  into  Issachar'a 
from  the  horse's  flank  ami  again  descended,  and  hands,  in  ancient  coin  of  Spanish  stamp,  the 
the  Black  Dog  ran  and  swain  with  fiery  eyes  at!  good  and  lawful  sum  of  $'2,000. 
bis  side.  One  thing  ho  observed  more  espcci-  Then  seizing  his  prize  he  clasped  it  in  his  arms, 
ally — that  the  horse  and  the  dog  both  made  vio-  kissed  the  image  of  the  Virgin  on  its  handle, 
lent  efforts  to  drink  large  draughts  of  the  water;  and  striking  its  rich  strings  ravished  the  Rabbin 
but  the  Dark  Gentleman  restrained  the  first  by  again  with  its  delicious  melody 
his  chain  bridlo,  and  the  dog  by  a  single  w  arniug 


look. 


As  he  proceeded  tho  musician's  soul  was  rapt 
in  tho  harmony,  his  eyes  melted  or  fired,  bis  long 


Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  spot  nt  which  and  mobile  fingers  played  over  the  strings  liko 
the  Geutieman  in  Black  ou  that  night  halted,  was  '  lightning. 


the  old  house  above  Manchester,  w  hich  to  this  day 
is  called  the  *'  Haunted  House"  for  that  very 
reason :— but  this  we  have  reason  to  consider  a 


The  Rabbin  clasped  his  hands  in  ecstasy. 
The  Professor  stopped.    A  radiant  look  of  joy 
shone  on  bis  features. 


mistake,  as  Captaiu  Kyd  would  scarcely  have  "It  ish  a  vicious  dog  you  has  Mynheer  von 
gone  so  far  from  shore  to  bury  bis  gold.  Winderhans." 

Wheresoever  it  may  have  been,  however, — on     "  The  devil !"  said  Winderhans,  suddenly  let- 
tbe  lofty  hill  or  the  sloping  bank,  amid  rugged  tiug  fall  his  hands.    "  D — n  that  dog." 
rocks  or  sandy  coves,  which  are  here  scattered  J    »  Look— look  !  he  ish  bide  bis  head  :  he  ish 


all  along  the  rush-clad  shores,— they  certainly 
came  to  a  halt  at  last. 

And  that  night  strange  scenes  were  enacted 
and  strange  rites  performed  ; — and  at  dawn  Win- 
derhans returned  home  weighed  down  with  a 
heavy  burden  which  his  cloak  concealed  from 
view. 

Behind  him  walkod  the  Black  Dog. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WINDERHANS  BCT9  HIS  VIOXIN. 

On  the  following  day  Winderhans  called  on 
Issachar  the  Jew,  who  inhabited  one  of  the  most 
dingily  picturesque  mansions  in  the  beautiful  and 
salubrious  quarter  of  the  Old  Market. 

He  demanded  with  a  cheerful  look,  and  iu  a 
gay  tone,  a  sight  of  the  "  Cremona."  The  Rab- 


langhiag,"  said  tho  Rabbin. 

Winderhans  made  a  kick  at  tho  dog,  who  of- 
fered no  resistance,  and  in  doing  so  stumbled  and 
fell.  Issachar  caught  the  Cremona  as  it  was 
about  to  touch  the  floor.  The  dog  disappeared 
with  a  bound. 

After  these  annoying  circumstances,  the  Pro- 
fessor returned  homeward.  At  the  "Rising  Sun" 
he  was  stopped  by  a  friend. 

"Ah,  good  morning,  Professor," said  be,  "any- 
thing new  ?" 

"Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,"  said  Winder- 
hans, "  except  that  one  of  my  old  relatious  has 
been  kind  enough  to  leave  me  a  tolerable  sum  of 
money— so,  so,  that  is." 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you.  Now  if  you  do 
not  sit  up  so  late  iu  the  Capitol  pouring  over 
musty  parchments — if  you  do  not  labor  so  much 
as  heretofore" — 

"  Well,  I  think  of  rcsiguing  soon." 
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"  Indeed  !  Bye-the-bye,  wbat  a  fine  dog  you 
have  there." 

"  Cursed  dog,"  muttered  Winderbans. 

But  the  Black  Dog  stuck  to  the  Professor  like 
his  shadow,  and  wbat  annoyed  nira  most  of  all, 
was  apparently  ever  under  the  invisible  eye  of 
the  Dark  Gentleman  Often,  too,  in  dense  clouds 
Winderhaus  imagined  be  saw  a  Gentleman  in 
Black  on  the  alert,  but  who  always  disappeared 
on  finding  himself  observed. 

"May  the  foul  fiend  seize  him,"  he  muttered 
one  day,  as  the  dark  figure  caught  his  eye  then 
disappeared  in  a  public  meeting.  "Docs  he 
think,  perchance,  that  the  presence  of  this  vi- 
cious imp  will  compel  me  to  sign  his  bond  ? 
Fool  !" 

But  fool  as  he  was.  the  Professor  was  ere  long 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  devilish  ingenuity. 
Everywhere  the  Black  Dog,  like  his  shadow, 
followed  at  bis  heels,  and  continually  by  some 
vexatious  accident  he  was  made  to  feel  the  brute's 
malicious  character. 

One  morning  he  lounged  into  Fitzwhylson's 
bookstore,  and  glauced  over  the  new  books  which 
had  just  been  issued. 

The  Black  Dog  stretched  himself  at  ease  on 
the  floor. 

Tho  Professor's  attention  was  attracted  from 
the  book  he  was  reading,  by  the  entrance  of  a 
lady,  and  this  lady  proved  to  be  a  widow  fair, 
fat  and  forty,  with  the  addition  of  a  tolerable  for- 
tune, for  whom  the  Professor  had  long  felt  a  ten- 
der  interest. 

She  carried  a  white  lap-dog  about  the  size  of 
an  orange,  her  gait  was  languishing  and  graceful, 
and  she  asked  for  "  Angelina  Courtenay,"  a 
novel  of  the  die-away  school  then  very  popular. 

The  Professor  assumed  his  best  smile,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  most  agreeable  and  flattering  con- 


followed  him. 
miud  what 


Winderbans  had 
to  follow. 


up  his 


CHAPTER  V. 

WWDERBASS  AND  TOE  BLACK  DOO. 

The  dog  followed  him,  and  even  before  arri- 
ving at  his  master's  resideuce  had  managed  to 
make  his  presence  felt  in  a  way  which  would 
have  driven  an  individual  of  ordinary  patience 
almost  mad. 

But  Winderbans  was  affectionate  and  gracious 
to  his  black  guardian. 

The  Professor  stopped  to  chat  a  moment  with 
his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  at  the  old  Coffee 
House.  The  Black  Dog  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  conversation  ran  between  the  Governor's  legs 
and  very  nearly  made  him  lose  his  balance. 

"Whose  dog  is  that!"  he  cried,  much  exas- 
perated. 

The  dog  showed  his  teeth  while  watching  to 
avoid  a  kick  from  both  quarters — bis  master  and 
tbe  Governor. 

"  Mine,"  said  Winderhaus  with  a  smile,  "he 
is  sometimes  a  little  rough,  sir,  but  it  is  only  play- 
fulness, mere  fun.  It  is  an  excellent  and  most 
faithful  auimal— follows  me  everywhere  :— in 
fact  his  affection  for  me  is  so  great  that  be  will 
never  leave  uie — ha!  ha!" 

This  "  ha .'  ha !"  was  distinctly  echoed  by 
another  "ha!  ha!"  but  so  strangely  accented, 
that  every  one  looked  round.    It  was  a  laugh 
in  which  much  astonishment  was  disceruible. 
"Who  laughed  ?"  said  his  Excellency. 
No  one  answered. 

"It  must  have  been  my  dog  Nero,"  said  Win- 
derhaus, smiling ;  "  he  is  a  very  facetious  animal. 


versatioa,  when  a  dreadful  howl  was  heard  from  |  Bui  really  I  must  hurry  home — business,  you 
tbe  lap-dog,  which  had  escaped  from  the  lady's  know,  Excellency.    Come  Nero!" 


fair  hand  to  the  floor 

Wbat  was  tbe  Professor's  horror,  on  turning 
round,  to  find  that  Fido  had  veutured  too  near 
tbe  Black  Fiend,  as  be  now  considered  him.  and 
had  consequently  received  a  stroke  of  his  paw 
which  dislocated  nearly  every  boue  in  bis  dimin- 
utive body. 

Tbe  lady  shrieked,  took  up  her  pet  and,  cast- 
ing a  reproachful  glance  at  Winderhaus,  weut 
out  muttering  an  imprecation  on  that  "dreadful 
animal !" 

Winderhaus  was  about  to  hurl  the  book  be  held 
at  the  dog,  when  his  eye  caught  the  title.  It  was 
Irviog's  story  of  the  "Devil  aud  Tom  Walker." 

His  eye  was  glued  to  the  page  and  ho  only 
stopped  reading  to  take  nut  his  purse,  pay  for  the 
book  and  return  with  it  home.  The  dog  who 
bad  watched  him  with  sleepless  eyes  arose  and 


The  Black  Dog  followed  sullenly. 
Thereaf  ter  the  Professor's  treatment  of  his  dog 
much  changed.  He  supplied  bim  with  tit-bits  of 
meat,  a  magnificent  kenuel  was  ordered  home, 
and  he  was  decorated  with  a  silver  collar  on 
w  hich  was  inscribed  "  Professor  Julius  Winder- 
haus, from  his  great  uncle,  Isaac  Von  Winder- 
bans."  Tbe  whole  city  was  ringing  with  tbe 
luck  of  the  Professor,  who  in  his  old  age  had 
been  suddenly  declared  the  only  heir  of  the  opu- 
lent Mynheer  Wiuderhans  of  Amsterdam. 

What  the  animal  thought  of  the  change  is,  I 
imagine,  at  this  late  day,  wholly  undiscoverable. 
His  vicious  conduct,  however,  rather  increas- 
ed. He  became  the  torture  and  the  curse  of 
Winderbans'  life :— still  Winderhaus  was  gra- 
cious. 

A  month  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  Professor 
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bad  not  yet  resigned  his  place,  when  one  night 
in  his  office  under  the  Capitol,  he  thus  addressed 
himself  to  the  dog. 

Nero."  said  Winderhans,  44 1  make  bold  to 
say  that  I  have  treated  you  well.  1  have  given 
you  to  eat  all  that  a  reasonable  dog  could  desire, 
and  if  I  have  not  becu  able  to  administer  to  that 
intellectual  and  poetic  temperament  which  I  per- 
ceive in  you,  I  am  sorry  and  I  ask  your  pardon !" 

Here  the  Professor  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

The  Dog  growled  approvingly. 

44  Your  name  of  Nero  was  not  given  you  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  invidious  comparisons 
between  you  and  that  monster  of  blood— not 
at  all !" 

Nero  laid  a  paw  upon  his  heart. 

44  Had  I  called  you  Morgan,  like  the  Black 
horse  of  my  friend,  your  master,  or  even  Cap- 
tain Kyd,  the  bold  buccaneer,  I  should  mean 
nothing— I  would  not  on  ray  soul  !*' 

Nero  positively  griuned. 

44 1  feel,"  continued  the  Professor,  44  each  day 
for  you  a  stronger  and  stronger  affection,  and 
though  as  a  dog  of  candor  you  must  coulees  that 
you  are  occasionally  slightly,  very  slightly  mis- 
chievous, I  can  pardon  that." 

Nero  made  a  grateful  acknowledgment  with 
his  fore-paw. 

44  It  was  to  assure  you  of  these  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  you,"  coutiuued  Wiuderhaus,  smi- 
ling in  an  affectionate  manner,  44  that  I  have  eu- 
tered  on  this  discourse.  To  prove  at  once  my 
attention  to  your  comforts,  1  would  say  that  at  a 
considerable  outlay  of  trouble  and  expense,  1 
have  provided  for  your  eutcrtainment  three  smalt 
cam.  which,  when  you  desire  it,  I  will  let  loose." 

Nero's  eyes  glistened. 

*•  I  will  bring  them  hither,"  said  the  Professor, 
going  out  carelessly  and  easily. 

Nero  arose  suspiciously,  theu  lay  down  with  a 
look  which  almost  pierced  tho  Professor's  heart. 
That  look  said,  44 1  rely  implicitly  on  your  honor, 
Winderhans." 

The  Professor,  we  have  said,  went  out  care- 
lessly and  slowly; — when  a  few  yards  from  the 
door,  he  increased  his  pace  and  looked  round  sus- 
piciously; he  commenced  running  then  along  the 
echoing  passages.  Suddenly  another  noise  was 
heard.  The  Black  Dog,  who  had  watched  him 
through  a  crack,  had  bounded  through  the  door 
and  was  pursuing  him.  Wiuderhaus  felt  his 
blood  run  cold ;  his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  his 
body  trembled  as  he  pushed  his  short  legs  to  their 
best  speed.  Behind  came  the  Dog  almost  catch- 
ing, in  his  furious  jaws,  the  flying  coat-tail he 
heard  his  footsteps  and  bis  panting. 

Suddenly  Winderhans  struck  his  loot  against 
the  sill  of  the  iron  door.  He  darted  through, 
closed  it  with  a  clang  and  turned  the  key. 


Nero  threw  himself,  uttering  a  sound  tike  laugh- 
ter, on  the  heavy  iron  grate. 
He  recoiled,  yelling. 

Wiuderhans  bad  replaced  the  circular  lock  with 
a  loog.  powerful  bolt  of  his  own  invention.  This 
bolt  bore  the  form  of  the  cross. 

lu  vain  the  Black  Dog  howled  in  tones  of  me- 
nace, entreaty  and  reproach.  Wioderbane  was 
immovably  fixed  in  bis  resolution.  He  wrapped 
his  cloak  around  him,  returned  home,  and  the 
next  day  resigned  bis  office. 

Three  mouths  after  be  married  the  fair  widow 
and  played  on  his  Cremoua  happily,  aitd  without 
disturbance,  to  the  end  of  bis  days;  never  think- 
ing, it  is  said,  of  the  Black  Dog,  but  with  an  in- 
ward chuckle,  and  never  repeuting  of  the  bar- 
gain he  had  made. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Professor  fell 
asleep  in  his  chair  one  night  and  dreamed  all 
lhat  is  here  narrated.  But  this,  besides  robbing 
the  tradition  of  much  of  its  iuterest,  is  much  more 
improbable  than  lhat  the  whole  occurred  pre- 
cisely as  is  here  set  down. 

There  are  those  agaiu  who  say  that  the  whole 
is  a  fable,  and  that  Professor  Wiuderhaus  in  re- 
ality never  existed. 

To  sceptics  such  as  these,  we  have  nothing  to 
say. 

Af— ,  To.,  Aug.,  1851. 


SONNETS. 

BT    MRS.    E.  J.  FAMES. 
I. 

What  can  I  wish  theel  thou  whose  flute-toned  roice. 

In  my  dream-mood,  cornea  floating  back  to  roe, 

Like  music  floating  'cross  a  silvery  sett — 
What  shall  I  wish  thee  T  lhat  tbou  raay'st  rejoice 

In  length  of  days — in  fortune,  friends,  and  fame  ? 

That  thy  high  deeds  may  win  the  world's  acclaim  f 
That  genius-gifted, — (borne  on  Learning's  lip,) 

Thy  name  may  circle  through  the  admiring  tl 
Or  link  in  grand  and  glorious  fellowship 

With  those  to  whom  is  given  the  gift  of  Song  1 
Or  would'st  thou  wake  in  one  fund  Human  Heart, 

A  love  as  pure  and  perfect  as  thine  own  1 
Soul  of  thy  Soul— Life  of  thy  Life  a  part, — 

Content  to  make  the  happiness  of  One  ? 


II. 

What  ean  I  ask  for  thee?  thou  hast  but  known 

Of  Life  its  fairest  poetry  and  flowers ; 
Time  hath  yet  lent  his  downiest  plume  alone 

To  speed  thy  step  amid  the  rosy  hours. 
On  zephyr-wings,  through  Hope's  enchanted  bowers, 

Thy  heart's  young  dream.*  glide  n  perpetual  crowd— 

Thy  passing  days  arc  shadow'd  by  no  cloud- 
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And  all  thy  tears  are  brief  as  April  showers ! 
What  thall  1  wish  tliect  could  the  power  be  mine 

For  aye,  to  rule  thy  horoscope  of  doom  ; 
Good  anfif  Is  should  a  radiant  wreath  entwine 

Of  fade  I  cm  flowers,  around  thy  path  to  bloom. 
Thy  Future  Life  should  be,  fair  as  its  glowing  room — 
And  'mid  Earth's  roses  thou  should'st  never  feel  a  thorn. 


Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

BY  A  CAPTAIN  OF  O.  S.  DRAGOONS. 

Sept.  1. — A  6ne  rapid  clear  stream  this!  Six 
miles  from  Council  Grove — famous  as  Council 
Bluffs.  It  is  a  tributary  of  Grand  river,  more 
prettily  aod  distinctively  called  by  its  Iudian  uarae 
Ne-osho  (water- white  or  clear;  tbe  Iudians,  like 
the  French,  give  you  the  adjective  last.) 

We  will  wait  here  in  this  shady  grove  and  let 
the  horses  eat  tbe  luxuriant  wild  pca-vioe  uuttl 
the  wagons  come  up.  This  baggage  is  to  an  army 
what  a  wife  and  children  are  to  a  man — a  sol- 
dier at  least — a  necessity  and  a  comfort  while  a 
trouble  and  embarrassment. 

Ob,  my  books!  my  favorite  authors,  how  I 
miss  you  !  My  call  is  to  "spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep."  Not  even  Shakspeare ;  and  Walter 
Scott,  what  a  camp  library  would  his  works 
be.  Professedly  an  imitator  of  the  great  and 
philanthropic  Edgeworth,  he  dated  a  new  era, 
built  up  a  new  school,  and  then— ruined  it:  for 
he  reduced  authorship  to  a  trade.  Yet,  who  cao 
but  admire  his  enthusiasm  of  old  age;  his  faith 
(and  industry)  which  did  remove  a  mountain — 
of  debt! 

And  Jamcd,  hi*  follower. — his  almost  rival  in 
the  race  of  usefulness  and  fame,  be  nevercqualed 
Ivauhoe.  but  has  written  perhaps  more  books, 
and  never  descended  to  the  level  of  Castle  Dan- 
gerous and  some  others.  Tbe  author  of  Attila 
and  Philip  Augustus  must  rank  with  the  first. 

Imaginary  Friend.  4'Do  you  not  think  his  Black 
Prince  and  tbe  Last  of  the  Barons  may  be  class- 
ed together,  whether  as  historical  or  romantic  ?" 

"Decidedly  so.  without  pronouncing  on  their 
comparative  merits;  the  last,  though  admirable, 
is  too  voluminous  and  heavy  for  a  romance 
Your  remark  might  have  been  more  just  if  tbe 
philosopher,  his  daughter  and  her  plebeian  lover 
had  been  left  out,  and  the  work  better  for  a  more 
artistic  unity." 

"And  D'Israeli.  tho  younger,  the  sparkler! 
whose  first  hook  is  his  best  and  is  immortaj.  I 
read  an  odd  volume  of  Vivian  Grey  every  year. 


"And  Lever!— the  bright  coiner— so  ibey 
say — of  other  men's  ore  ! 

"And  Cooper!  the  American  Scott,  who  still 
more  than  his  model,  wrote  his  brain  as  dry  as  a 
broken  ink  stand ! 

"Aud  W  illi* :  tbe  Irving  of  '  periodical  litera- 
ture,' and  the  Poet. 

"  Aod  thou,  immortal  creator  of  Little  Nell ! 
whose  genius  could  make  classical  tbe  name  of 
Twist!" 

/.  F.  "  He,  too,  founded  a  new  school,  of '  se- 
rial' writers." 

"  A*nd  it  bids  fair  to  complete  the  work  of  lit- 
erary deterioration.  Oh,  Dickens !  tbe  Atlantic 
wns  thy  Rubicon;  on  its  broad  waste  thou  didst 
shipwreck  much  Fame  aod  Honor.  Wonderful 
indeed  that  tbou  shouldst,  in  a  day,  turn  two 
millions  of  admirers,  friends,  into  despisera!  Whilst 
the  arms  of  millions  wore  outstretched  to  receive 
thee,  and  their  eyes  glistened  with  welcoming 
pleasure,  in  thy  heart  thou  betrayedst  them,  and 
sold  them  to  a  publisher!" 

/.  "  A  dip  into  a  good  author,  old  or  new,  is 
often  a  mental  shower-bath;  it  sets  one's  ideas 
iu  motion ;  is  iu  some  sort  a  substitute  for  the 
active  emulation  of  the  world  !" 

"But  that  is  essential  to  real  progress.  Some- 
thing may  be  learned  from  every  one  we  meet; 
an  ox-driver  may  teach  us  some  point  of  phi- 
losophy." 

/.  F.  "Not  mechanical  philosophy,  for  all  wag- 
oners live  and  die  iu  tho  belief  that  small  fore- 
wheels  make  a  wagon  run  lighter!" 

"  By  meeting  and  conversing  with  new  peo- 
ple we  gain  uew  ideas,  aud  are  set  a-thinking  ; 
that  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  travel.  It  is  the 
tbrowiug  the  ideas  aud  experience  of  a  multi- 
tude into  a  joint  stock,  that  makes  such  world's 
wooders  as  London." 

/.  F.  "  Allow  me  to  say  that  you  are  to-day 
quite  as  interesting — as  original." 


"  Well,  shall  we  4  talk  prairie' 


alou 


Shall  we 


discuss  whether  this  beautiful  purple  flower,  the 
bulbous  root  of  which  overflows  with  balsam, 
would  bear  transplanting  into  a  flower  garden — 
a  lady's  bower!  No?  Well  give  me  another  trial 
for  something  new  ou  my  subject.  Man's  im- 
provement depends  upon  his  being  gregarious  or 
not;  which  circumstauces  control;  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  &c.,  where  kinder  climates  multiplied  the 
Iudian  I  attribute  their  great  advance  iu  civil- 
ization solely  to  their  liviug  in  crowds,  villages, 
cities.  Our  sparse  bunter-tribes  seem  incapable 
of  improvement ;  our  own  race,  when  they  have 
fallen  iuto  the  same  circumstauces,  have  grown 
barbarous." 

I.F.  "True  enough  perhaps;  but  New  Mexico, 
to  which  you  are  weuding  your  weary  way, 
owes  its  name  and  its  superiority  when  discovered, 
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to  savage  tribes  to  its  soutb,  which  long  kept 
back  its  Spanish  colonizers;  they  were  theu 
manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth,  and  io  fact  im- 
proved very  little  on  the  slight  Spanish  infusion 
to  the  date  of  this  trade." 

"  (Which  is  of  precious  little  advantage  to  any 
one  else.)  I  will  give  you  a  better  than  the  usual 
answer  to  a  stumper — 'the  exception  proves 
the  rule.'  Their  circumstances  were  very  pecu- 
liar. Nearly  isolated  by  wide  deserts  ou  every 
side,  their  arid  and  barren  country  only  admitted 
the  occupancy  of  valleys,  where  tbey  must  have 
congregated,  and  in  fact,  were  found  in  villages  ; 
excluded  from  these  shelters  wild  animals  were 
repelled  from  their  country,  and  they  then  be- 
came, per  force,  herd-men  instead  of  hunters. 
So  much  for  these  Native  Americans!" 

/.  /*.  " 4  Americans.'  Can  that  name  continue 
to  distinguish  the  citizens  of  the  Utiited  States? 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  even  now,  the  name 
of  the  continent  may  be  (and  should  justly  be) 
cbauged  to  Columbia  and  that  thus  we  may  se- 
cure our  appropriated  title." 

44  It  is  impossible  to  give  so  general  and  per- 
vading a  motion  to  the  bumau  mind  as  to  change 
the  name  of  a  contiuent!  Could  vast  bodies  be 
easily  set  iu  motiou,  their  momentum  would  soou 
overwhelm  the  world  V 

I.  F.  44  Are  you  reading  there  the  book  of  Reg- 
ulations ?" 

44  Yes;  they  aro  changed  and  added  to  so  often 
that  it  seems  no  one  preteuds  to  know  what  they 
are.  Here  is  something  on  courts  martial ;  it  is 
copied  from  the  British." 

/.  F.  "Do  young  officers  become  your  judges 
as  well  as  jurors,  by  instinct?  I  believe  no  ex- 
amination into  their  qualifications  is  required  be- 
fore tbey  are  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment  ?" 

44  No — it  is  a  sore  spot  in  our  system.  Some- 
thing might  be  made  of  your  idea." 

/.  F.  "The  Attorney  General  (or  a  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General.)  an  Inspector  Geueral  aud  a 
Professor  of  Ethics,  might  make  a  good  Board  ?" 

"  We  have  no  Judge  Advocate  General ;  there 
is  a  Judge  Advocate  I  believe,  but  there  being 
uo  law  for  his  appointmeut.  he  keeps  as  close  as 
a  mouse.  I  rather  incline  to  a  radical  change  ; 
the  trial  of  all  important  cases  by  a  kind  of  Cir- 
cuit Court,  of  few  members;  officers  of  rank 
and  experience,  selected  and  appointed  to  per- 
form this  duty  exclusively  for  a  term  of  years." 

Sept.  1. — To-day  we  arrived  at  Council  Grove 
and  were  received  with  "presented  arms"  by  a 
company  of  dragoons— which  makes  a  fourth. 
What  a  collection  of  wagons !  there  are  hundreds, 
and  nearly  all  have  Mexican  owners;  look  at 
their  men)  they  show  ivories  as  white  as  ne- 
groes; tbey  are  Indians,  hut  New  Mexicans  as 
well,  aud  speak  Spanish.    There  aro  herds  of 


mules  in  every  valley,  on  every  hill,  and  hun- 
dreds of  oxen  too.  It  is  unhealthy  here;  many 
who  have  stayed  a  week  are  sick,  the  dragoou 
company  has  been  waiting  three  days,  and  they 
are  already  suffering. 

The  sun  set  this  evening  with  a  phenomenon 
of  marvellous  beauty ;  from  purple  and  blue 
clouds,  gorgeously  edged  with  gold,  or  rather  ce- 
Jlestial  fire,  shot  up  a  44  glory,"  a  face  of  pencilled 
■  light,  expanded  to  a  great  circle  through  the  ze- 
,  uith,  aud  from  this  same  base  another,  in  reflect- 
ed symmetry,  converged  to  the  eastern  horizon ! 

Council  Grove  is  a  luxuriant  heavily  timbered 
bottom  of  the  Neosho,  of  about  1G0  acres,  and 
there  are  several  rather  smaller  in  the  vicinity. 
I  cau  perceive  no  trace  of  fortifications,  or  other 
antiquities  which  some  fanciful  writers  have  dis- 
covered here,  though  the  ground  is  very  uneven, 
litis  a  charming  grove,  though  sombre;  for  we 
ilovethecoutrasttothe  vast  plain,  hot  aud  shade- 
less. 

Here  we  shall  fairly  launch  into  the  green 
waste  of  the  "  grand  prairie."  Behind  we  havo 
had  a  sparkling  rivulet  every  few  miles. 

/.  F.  "  Yes.  far  sweeter  than  this  dark  forest, 

I  fit  haunt  for  Druids!  There  were  bower$,  fra- 
grant with  rich  wild  blossoms,  vocal  with  the 
songs  of  birds !  Under  their  arching  vines  the  eye 
enjoyed  a  picture  where  the  light  danced  upon 

|  bright  leaves,  shaken  by  gentle  airs  and  which 

I  the  smooth  green  bills  aud  distant  groves  com- 

ipletcd!" 

"No  fancy  picture  eithor!  But  I  am  not  in 
that  vein.  How  long  will  your  "  bowers,"  scan- 
ty though  tbey  be,  escape  the  Vandal  axe  ?  How 
long  will  the  law,  the  parchment  defence  of  the 
weak  red  man,  resist  the  Saxon  ?  I  foresee  that 
agriculture  will  soou  make  here  its  mark,  (and 
perhaps  here  it  may  pause  again.)  The  migra- 
tory wave  will  extinguish  the  prairie  fires,  and 
corn  fields  and  youug  forests  will  make  these 
beautiful  prairies  a  memory  ! 

Sept  3. — Diamoud  Spring.  A  true  "  Diamond 
of  the  Desert,"  a  Pearl  of  the  Prairie— were 
pearls  but  as  transparent  as  its  cold  and  crystal 
w  aters  ? 

/.  F.  "  You  were  too  busy  yesterday  at  the 
Grove  to  ride  with  me  aud  enjoy  the  beautiful 
scenery;  there  is  unusual  variety,  even  rocky 
cliffs  were  not  wanting.  I  saw  too  much  wild 
flax  with  its  pretty  blue  blossoms,  and  sage,  and 
sun  flowers  twelve  feet  high,  but  with  very  small 
flowers." 

"Busy!  Sixteen  hours  of  labor!  I  only 
rhauced  to  notice  the  extraordinary  repetition  of 
the  same  strange  and  beautiful  sunset,  bur  not 
so  beautiful  as  the  night  before:  lightnings  play- 
ed among  the  darker  clouds,  aud  with  rolling 
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thunders  pave  pnrteut  "I  the  stormy  night  we 
had.  nud  the  slippery  rouils  to-day." 

/.  F.  "  Yes  truly,  and  when  will  all  thosf  five 
ton  wagons  come  up  ?  I  saw,  that  wiih  all  your 
work  of  organization,  examining  papers,  writing 
last  letters,  &c,  that  a  committee  of  Mexican 
owners  waited  ou  you." 

"I  told  thorn  that  I  must  and  would  come  to- 
day. Many  of  their  men — half  starved  wretch- 
es'—are  ill.  It  was  time  for  action,  to  escape 
the  malaria  of  those  bottoms  which  were  lately 
overflowed.  They  said  they  had  some  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  an  escort,  but  that  we  would  be 
well  received,  if  we  went  to  Santa  Fe,  which  is 
more  than  doubtful." 

Cotton  Wood  Fork,  Sept.  6. — Marching  this 
morning  in  a  dense-  fog,  about  7  o'clock,  before 
the  caravan.— as  I  thought— I  soon  discovered, 
like  spectres,  the  dim  outline  of  a  seemingly 
endless  column  of  wagons  which  bad  glided 
ahead  of  me ;  uine  miles  it  took  me  to  get  in 
front  ou  the  well-beateu  road. 

The  breeze  now  rattles  merrily  overhead 
through  the  tall  cotton  woods  which  shade  my 
tent ;  the  light  clouds  of  the  broken  storm  fly  like 
shattered  fleets  before  a  gale  ;  now  and  then  aro 
heard  distant  cheers,  or  unearthly  yells,  and  vol- 
lies  of  whip-cracks  from  the  Mexicans,  who  are 
carrying  their  overworked  mules  up  the  steep 
bank  at  the  ford. 

I  find  Mr.  Robidoux  here,  with  a  dozen  light 
horse-carts;  he  has  a  trading  house  three  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  Sauta  Fe.  The  snow-storm 
of  the  8th  of  last  November,  fell  upon  him  in 
this  vicinity ;  more  than  a  hundred  horses  and 
mules  perished,  and  indeed  one  man;  be  bad 
lost  bis  only  axe,  or  he  could  have  cut  down  cot- 
ton woods  for  food  to  save  his  animals. 

Robidoux  undertakes  to  give  me  the  boun- 
daries of  the  bufialo  grass,  which  extends  to  the 
Missouri  river,  and  within  eighty  miles  of  the 
State  boundary  ;  he  says,  "  that  throughout  New 
Mexico,  where  the  buffalo  do  not  keep  it  down, 
it  grows  a  foot  high ;  his  cattle  aud  sheep  live  on 
it  exclusively,  and  keep  fat  in  winter;  and  im- 
prove in  size  on  the  original  breed ;  the  mutton 
is  superior  in  flavor  to  ours. 

This  mau  prays  for  the  annexation  of  New 
Mexico,  as  necessary  to  develope  its  mineral 
riches :  he  asserts,  "that  he  knows  districts  where, 
for  twenty  miles,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  hand- 
ful of  dirt  without  gold." 

*•  Why  in  the  world  have  you  not  made  your 
fortune  collecting  it  ?" 

"  1  sunk,"  he  replied  with  a  true  Frenchman's 
shrug,  "  eight  thousand  dollar." 

Sept.  8. — /.  F.  "  You  appear  to  be  uncom- 
fortable ?" 

"  To  ride  in  rain  is  common  enough,  and  a 


man  or  woman  either  can  stand  it  without  much 
inconvenience,  hut  this  cold  September  rain,  is 
(inpleasaut  when  the  reflection  is  made  that  it  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  first  tree  or  bush  for  fuel,  and 
that  heavily  ladeu  wagons  must  bear  one  com- 
pany ;  but  it  is  the  villain  musquitoes  that  fill  the 
measure  of  'discomfort;'  you  perceive  they  take 
refuge  from  the  rain  within  my  greatcoat  collar, 
and  beneath  the  pent-house  of  my  regulation 
visor,  although  it  is  not  large  enough  to  cover 
the  end  of  my  nose." 

/.  F.  "  Perhaps  they  seek  its  atmosphere  1  it 
looks  fiery." 

—  "True:  from  yesterday's  sun  and  high 
wind.  This  '  Turkey  Creek,'  which  I  left  this 
morning,  should  have  a  truer  name ;  it  is  a  cold 
and  rainy  place,  without  fuel,  and  no  turkey  or 
other  living  thing  did  I  ever  see  there,  save  a 
squad  of  horse-stealing  Indians,  which  we  once 
surprised  there  at  dark,  after  a  forced  march. 
Three  months  ago  wo  bad  nearly  frozen  there  in 
a  rain ;  and  I  observed  last  night,  •  we  shall  not 
find  it  as  cold  here  in  September  as  Juue,'  when 
suddenly  a  north  wind  belied  me." 

/.  F.  "But  this  grumbling!  it  is  worse  than 
your  late  discussions  of  mules,  oxen,  sheep— but 
above  all,  buffalo  grass!" 

"Bah!  one  cannot  sink  the  shop;  but  you  must 
know  that  this  grass  is  my  hobby.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce  it  at  the  East.  Yesterday's 
infamous  roads  and  this  rain  are  worst  in  the- 
prospect  of  the  great  detention  tbey  will  cause 
to  the  caravan;  it  will  prove  equal,  I  fear,  to  the 
Walnut  creek  loss  of  twelve  days  in  June;  but 
now  every  hour  counts,  and  is  one  nearer  to  frost 
and  snow." 

/.  F.  "  You  got  some  orders  to  go  to  Santa 
Fe  and  winter  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  your 
first  camp;  was  additional  clothing  all  you  sent 
back  for?" 

"Sir,  I  saw  how  matters  would  go,  and  the 
moment  I  was  put  in  charge,  some  twelve  days 
beforehand,  I  took  measures  to  double  the  outfit 
which  had  beeo  ordered.  1  knew  tbe  Southern 
Department  would  not  furnish  an  escort  capable 
of  relieving  me.  So,  against  advice  and  opin- 
ions of  .  and  protesting  quartermasters  and 

other  small  fry,  I  kept  my  steady  course." 

/.  F.  "But  what  if  you  had  complied  with 
the  letter  of  the  order;  which  could  only  have 
been  expected,  considering  you  bad  just  come 
back  from  a  long  and  tedious  march,  and  with 
"  worn  down  horses,"  as  even  those  acquainted 
with  such  matters  thoejrht?" 

"Nearly  three- fourths  of  the  horses  are  tbe 
same.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence — I  should  either  have  had 
to  march  back  to  Fort  Leavenworth  where  1  got 
tbe  new  order,  and  attempt  to  make  a  new  outfit, 
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or  bavo  come  on  nod  utterly  failed  of  menus  m 
accomplish  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  la. 
now  certain  that  the  first  alternative  was  impo* 
sible ;  for  as  it  was,  1  was  just  iu  time  at  Council 
Grove." 

/.  F.  "  Well,  failing  to  accomplish  the  ohject 
of  the  escort,  you  would  have  pointed  to  jour 
orders  I" 

"  Yes,  but  success  is  the  military  test,  touch 
stone,  talisman  !  If  disaster  had  occurred,  a 
thousand  judges  with  goosequill  in  hand  ami 
printing  press  at  elbow, — if  they  had  noticed, — 
would  have  condemned  roe  unheard  :  the  sol- 
diers of  a  Republic  have  a  narrow  path  to  follow, 
and  answer  to  two  tribunals — the  Government 
and  the  people." 

/.  F.    "  What  are  these  beautiful  animals  ?" 

"  Antelopes — the  first  we  have  seen.  There 
are  four  of  them;  two  are  this  year's  fawns. 
What  fidelity  for  brutes!  They  are  a  family. 
It  is  here  we  first  saw  some  in  June, — 1  dare  say 
they  are  the  same." 

/.  F.  What  singular  tails!  They  look  like 
bunches  of  cotton  as  big  as  my  bat." 

"  It  is  two  bunches  or  spots  of  white  hair  ad- 
joining the  tail  which  you  see.  They  are  a  rare 
animal;  I  have  never  seen  them  in  the  States: 
they  are  the  link  between  deer  and  goats." 

I.  F.    "  Have  you  ever  eaten  their  flesh  ?" 

"Often:  it  is  much  like  mutton.  They  are 
the  fleetest  of  prairie  animals;  but  are  so  curi- 
ous, and  so  faithful  to  their  young,  that  they  are 
easily  killed.  An  Indian  brought  one  iuto  our 
camp  near  here,  in  the  summer,  a  singular  look- 
ing little  pet,  with  a  spoon-shaped  uose  and  muz- 
zle and  a  black  tongue ;  its  bleat  was  exactly 
the  note  of  a  puny  trumpet,  its  legs  of  the  size 
of  your  finger,  ridiculously  long;  but  the  eyes 
were  beautiful  as  those  of  the  gazelle:  it  sucked 
sugar  and  water  and  flour;  but  we  turned  it 
loose." 

/.  F.  "It  is  a  wonder  how  these  young  ani- 
mals, not  to  say  the  old  ones,  escape  the  wolves." 

"  It  puzzles  me;  the  wolves  cannot  be  numer- 
ous here;  even  as  much  so  as  near  the  forts  and 
settlements.  Poor  devils!  like  the  Indians,  they 
follow  the  buffalo." 

/.  F.  "  What !  are  they  their  victims  ?  Will 
they  attack  a  grown  buffalo  I" 

"  Not  in  prosperity.  1  have  observed  numbers 
of  the  largest  wolves  familiarly  mingled  with 
buffalo,  which  were  utterly  careless  of  tbem  ;  but 
besides  accident  and  sickness,  how  many  are 
killed  and  crippled  by  hunters!  aud  when  the 
wolves  are  famished,  they  attack  and  kill  those 
unprotected  by  numbers:  they  eat  also  grass- 
hoppers." 

/.  F. — "  What  a  beautiful  plant  with  the  stri- 
ped white  and  green  flower!" 


— "Those  are  the  leaves:  the  flower — look 
•loser— is  diminutive  and  of  a  delicate  white:  it 
is  a  secies  of  milkweed,  and  is  called.  1  believe, 
(he  variegated  euphorbia.  But  yonder  is  land  on 
our  lee  bow,— as  a  sailor  might  say — (the  flat 
wet  prairie  is  usually  like  the  sea  ;  a  little  for- 
ther  on,  and  it  i«  salty.)  It  seems  a  city!  those 
white  saud  bluffs  and  forests  mingled  ;  a  beauti- 
ful city  with  spire  and  dome,  and  cottage  too ! 
all  white,  and  mingled  with  shade  trees.  How 
pleasant  the  first  far-off  view  of  the  Arkansas! 
I  for  there  are  its  hills  df  shifting,  impalpable  sand. 
Those  dark,  green  spots  far  iu  front,  are  a  few 
trees  on  the  Little  Arkansas:  a  big  name,  in  fact, 
for  a  branch  a  few  feet  wide  am 
imitates  the  Great,  however,  and  is 
at  bottom." 

7.  F.  "  Look  at  that  gentleman  !  he  has  an 
ague;  what  a  day,  and  what  circumstances  for 
a  sick  man !" 

"  Bad  enough ;  I  must  force  him  to  get  into  a 
wagou ;  it  is  hard  to  make  him  give  op :  be  has 
caught  the  accursed  disease  by  his  four  nights  at 
Council  Grove.  And  that  too  puts  a  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant in  command  of  a  squadron.  I  was  years 
a  Captain  before  I  commanded  one  even  on  ex- 
ercises-" 

/.  F.  "  That  was  pleasanter  than  this :  and 
what  is  the  honor  here  ?" 

"Pleasure  and  honor  are  somewhat  matters  of 
imagination  or  fashion  ;  but  there  is  danger  here ; 
— danger  of  dishonor, — that  is,  disaster,  at  least.** 

/.  F.  "'Fore  Heaven!  what  from?  Can't 
you  see  the  '  ends  of  the  earth,'  and  all  a  plain, 
naked  as  barren  ?" 

"  You  are  a  novice  on  the  prairies,  and  I  hope 
will  remain  one,  as  to  its  dangers,  whilst  in  my 
company;  but  Cooper  could  tell  you  bettor  than 
that.  Why,  sir,  an  Indian  will  personate  a  wolf, 
and  spy  out  your  weak  points  over  a  distant 
swell  of  the  seemingly  level  surface.  In  '29  it 
was  so :  and  we  saw  nothing — marching  for 
months.  Few  would  credit  that  there  were  hu- 
man beings  within  a  hundred  miles.  Well — one 
day fourdischarged men setoutfor home;  they  had 
gone  about  twelve  miles  when  they  were  surround- 
ed and  one  slain  on  the  spot.  About  that  time, 
a  little  off  our  guard,  the  cattle  were  suffered  to 
graze  a  mile  from  camp,  when  lo  !  500  Indians 
ready  mounted  sprang  forth  as  from  the  earth 
and  captured  most  of  the  cattle  and  horses,  slew 
a  man,  and  were  only  beaten  off  by  grape  shot  and 
our  determined  force.  The  prairie  is  very  de- 
ceiving. Mcndall  tells  of  a  chasm.  800  feet  deep, 
and  not  very  narrow,  which  they  did  not  per- 
ceive in  open  prairie,  until  within  a  few  yards." 

/.  F.  I  remember  that ;  it  was  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Texan  expedition  against  Santa  Fe." 

"  Yes :  they  might  easily  have  captured  it,  as 
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there  was  great  dissatisfaction  against  the  gov-ilieve  us;  but  they  are  broken  down  and  on  the 
eminent,  if  they  had  only  had  discipline.  It  back  track.  Having  pretty  thoroughly  exhaust- 
shows  the  difference  between  the  bravery  of  Jed  the  prairie  plumb  crop,  and  tho  buffalo  being 


bowie-knife  broils,  and  that  high  courage  which 
supports  one  amid  a  long  train  of  difficulties  and 
disasters — which  braves  the  wear  and  tearof  ad- 
verse circumstances,  famine,  fatigue  and  con- 
tinual dangers:  these  only  inspire  the  veteran 
with  heroism !  They  bad  one  such  among  them. 
Armijo  has  confessed  that  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded well-backed  by  a  hundred  men;  or,  as 
Robidoux  said  the  other  day,  'if  they  had  fired 
three  guns.1  " 

8ept.  9.— All  day  it  has  rained.  We  have 
been  lying  still,  trying  to  keep  dry  and  warm,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Little  Arkansas.  There  are  a 
few  green  trees  aud  bushes,  but  litde  fuel.  Worst 
of  all  is  the  case  of  the  poor  horses — they  are 


washed  away  to  far  hill-tops — they  were  now 
prone  to  the  land  of  pork  and  beans. 

What  with  inspections,  re-organizations,  wri- 
ting reports,  &c,  1  have  worked  sixteen  hoars 
to-day ;  and  it  is  the  least  in  the  world  singular 
that  I  should  be  now  writing  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment; for  any  other's,  quite  absurd!  There 
must  be  something  dry  about  it  for  recommen- 
dation. Oh!  expressive  and  honest  Saxon  mo- 
nosyllable !— dry ! — thy  very  sound  is  pleasing — 
the  idea  rapturous !  Only  think,  though  it  he 
extravagant,  at  this  hour  of  inevitable  repose,  of 
a  dry  blauket!  think  too  of  dry  wine! 

Sept.  12. — Even  until  this  morning  did  the 
cold  rainy  weather  hold  out.    Now,  it  is  glori- 


atarviug  and  freezing  before  our  eyes,  for  the  olw,y  cieaP,  aml  the  wiod  setded  at  the  north- 


grass  is  very  coarse  and  poor;  they  have  shrunk 
very  sensibly  in  24  hours. 

Fiercer  and  colder  rages  the  storm;  faster 
pours  the  pitiless  rain:  it  does  us  more  injury 
than  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles ;— and  the 
traders !  where  are  they  ?  What  obstacles  are 
in  their  way!  What  a  great  detention  there 
must  be! 

Late  at  Night.— The  cold  north  wind,  laden 
with  ceaseless  rain  moans  dismally  through  the 
dank  cotton  woods:  dark, deep  beneath,  through 
its  slimy  banks  creeps  the  sullen  stream;  the 
earth,  our  bed,  is  soaked ;  the  tall,  rank  grass 
seems  to  wail  to  the  watery  blasts.  'Twas  here 
that  a  cry  to  God,  wrested  by  human  fiends  from 
a  brother  man,  fell  unanswered, — echoless  on 
the  desert  air.  It  was  here,  in  this  solemn  wil- 
derness, where  man.  it  would  seem,  of  necessity 
must  sympathize  with  his  fellow,— that  human 
beings,  eight  or  ton,  fell  upon  a  friendless  oue, 
and  for  vile  pelf  slew  him !  Here  without  a 
tear,  a  word,  a  look  of  human  sympathy,  was 
poor  C'harvis  deliberately  murdered.  The  fam- 
ished bowling  wolves  do  not  tear  their  kiod ! 


west.  The  Falstaff  company  have  gone,  ex- 
cept a  platoon  I  have  retained  ;  and  after  a  gen- 
eral forced  contribution  one  of  them  lacks  a  wool 
jacket. 

This  is  the  fifth  day  that  the  caravan  has  been 
coming  43  miles,  and  I  know  not  where  they  are, 
but  have  sent  to  see. 

I  set  all  bands  to  drilling  this  morning,  and  took 
an  invigorating  gallop  along  the  bluff  tops  of  the 
Little  Arkausas;  beautifully  fresh  and  green 
looked  the  groves  and  trees  on  its  banks.  But 
ah,  the  killing  frost  must  soon  come  ;  and  then, 
where  shall  we  be  ? 

Strange,  indeed,  that  of  ten  young  officers,  not 
one  brought  a  Don  Juan  into  the  wilderness.  Is 
it  possible  that  already  the  torrent  of  $team  lit- 
erature has  cast  Byron  into  the  drift  ?  How 
many  verses  of  the  sublime,  of  the  beautiful, — 
of  love,  of  hste,  of  joy  and  grief,  of  pathos  and 
most  comic  bathos,  does  that  name  bring  crowd- 
ing on  my  memory. 

How  wonderful  is  the  contrast  of  true  great- 
ness and  even  sublime  genius.  Washington  stood 


Ah!  it  was  enough  to  freeze  into  palpable  shape  I  amon«  mankind  as  the  Apollo  among  statues, 
the  ministering  spirits  of  the  air.  Oh  !  metbinks  j  No  °ther  m*n  haa  exhibited  his  perfect  propor 
I  hear  At*  spirit  moaning  in  the  midnight  storm. 
Yes,  moaning  for  his  kind.    One  tear  of  sym 
pathy!  there,  you  have  it!— may  your  spirit 
rest. 

Oh!  how  much  better  to  die  thus,  thau  that  I  Sept.  14.— Owl  Creek.  A  bright  noonday,  a 
there  should  enter  iutu  the  soul,  the  hell  which  fresh  breeze  rattling  amoug  the  shining  greeu 
must  accompany  the  conception  of  such  a  deed  !  leaves  overhead,  belie  the  ill-omened  name. 


tion,  his  sublime  symmetry  of  character,  of  pub- 
_  |  lie  and  private  virtues,  of  mind,  manner  and  pcr- 
sou.    (Too  perfect,  I  imagine,  for  tho  sympathy 
of  human  love.) 


Sept.  11.— If  "  time  waits  for  no  man,"  Heaven 
knows  what  this  chronic  rain  stays  for.    We  wait 

on  it;  but  if  anathema  or  any  kind  of  curses,  following  observation 


•  a  *  e 

On  this  occasion,  as  De  Retzsays,  I  made  the 

W ken  we  should  expect 


sacred  or  profane,  could  avail,  it  bad  inevitably '  the  exercise  of  judgment,  toe  generally  find  a  dis- 


pone to — the  driest  place  we  read  of. 


play  of  feelings 


A  squadron  of  dragoons  came  last  evening  Having  built  for  them  a  causeway,  the  traders 
from  the  South ;  according  to  their  order,  to  re- 1  have  managed  to  bring  up  to  the  Little  Arkan- 
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■boat  one-fourth  of  their  wagons  :  43  miles 
in  tlx  days !    A  wiotry  prospect. 

/.  F.  "You  have  neglected  me  since  your 
nrtr  friends  have  come." 

*•  Excuse  me  ;  they  have  helped  much  ;  two 
came  at  Council  Grove,  and  two  more  the  other 
day;  and  men  with  heeds.  But,  in  truth,  this 
inactivity  stagnates  my  faculties;  and  you  for- 
get I  have  still  newspapers  to  read.  I  am  bring- 
ing up,  as  from  daily  mails,  the  daily  new*  of 
some  two  weeks  which  I  had  not  time  to  read  at 
the  Fort.  I  have  tbem  snug  in  layers — strata — 
as  to  date  and  character  too.  What  a  study— if 
one  stopped  to  study— a  detailed  history  of  the 
world  for  a  fortnight !  One  hour  I  read  tbe  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  full  of  sanguine  Whiggery — 1 
grave,  dignified,  with  an  occasional  streak  of 
cream  in  an  ocean  of  milk  and  water.  In  the 
next,  I  am  attentively  perusing  the  abusive,  yet 
vigorous,  the  self-importaut  Globe,  whieh  has  pot 
a  way  of  late  of  frequently  stumbling  upon  truths. 
Again,  I  am  absorbed  in  the  able  and  interesting 
columns  of  the  New  York  American  ;  but  there 
ie  a  certaiu  obliquity  about  the  paper  I  do  not 
like.  Sometimes  I  am  amused  at  tbe  Herald  ; 
that  strange  compound  of  originality  and  enter- 
prise, meekness  and  strength,  and  egotism  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  roach  within  one  step  of  the  sub- 
lime! I  read,  too,  occasionally,  a  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican, which  ranks  high  from  age  and  com- 
mercial support ;  it  resembles  the  Intelligencer, 
substituting  a  little  abuse  for  a  little  ability.  You 
see.  air,  I  read  both  sides  and  neutrals,  and  prom- 
ise to  become  a  knowing  politician— for  the  Prai- 
rie r 

/.  F .  "  Admirable  ! — in  one  quality — their 
fondness  for  the  sound  of  their  own  voice.*' 

"  Frank  as  a  bear  hunter .'  Let  us  change 
tbeu  the  subject." 

/.  F.  "  No.  I  tried  to  get  in  a  word,  tome  time 
•go.  Do  you  call  severe  cavalry  exercises  twice 
a  day,  and  an  almost  daily  change  of  camp,  in- 
activity ?  a  re-organization  or  your  command  too! 
I  fear  it  is  slothful  inactivity  of  mind  which  has 
made  you  neglect  me  in  the  leisure  I  admit  you 
have  had.'* 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  ie  a  tempting  recreation 
to  recline  against  the  shady  side  of  one's  tent,  to 
smoke  aud  watch  the  curling  cloud  ascend  with 
fantastic  grace,  until  lost  in  the  blue  ether — to 
dream  dreams  too  transparent  aud  airy,  or  too 
selfish  for  other's  uses." 

l.F.  "Bah!  Bettercontinue  your  catalogue 
tauonnee  of  newspapers.  What  immense  sheet 
is  that?" 

"  The  Weekly  Louisville  Journal ;  an  excel- 
lent farmer's  paper.  Prentice  has  a  character- 
istic quality  which  now  needs  a  name — better 
than  repartee  writer.   But,  heaven  aud 


be  is  the  best  abuser  too  of  his  time — an  exotic 
in  a  genial  soil." 

/.  F.  "  I  like  a  man  hearty  in  every  thing; 
and  be  seems  a  favorite  of  yours — though  hard 
to  please." 

•'Bad  luck  to  him!  I  don't  know  why  he 
should  be  ;  he  lost  for  me  my  last  copy  of  a  po- 
litical pamphlet  I  wrote  when  I  was  a  lad." 

/.  F.      Wbeo  a  lad !    What  was  it  ?" 

"  Ob,  some  Utopian  scheme  for  curing  the  dis- 
honesty and  rancour  of  national  politics;  hot 
masses  cannot  reason,  though  they  may  grow 
corrupt.  The  idea,  I  remember,  was  for  each 
party  to  elect  three :  no,  it  was  to  elect  three 
persons  to  draw  lots  for  tbe  Presidency ;  but  tbe 
most  intere*iing  particulars  I  now  rcmei 
that  it  cost  me  half  a  month's  pay." 

I.F.    "And  ooteven  thanks  in  retain." 

*•  I  read  the  other  day  in  the  Journal, 
pretty  account  of  a  ramble  or  voyage  to  the  Fall* 
of  St.  Anthony.  I  even  remember  au  idea,  or 
sentence — *a  uew  and  virgin  moon  was  just  bung 
out  like  a  coronet  of  pearl  on  tbe  brow  of  even- 
ing.' " 

/.  F.    "  Beautiful !" 

"  We  frequently  meet  with  a  gem  amid  news- 
paper rubbisb.  It  sends  a  modest  ray  to  trem- 
ble a  moment  in  a  troubled  atmosphere,  and  then 
vanish  forever." 

/.  F.  "  May  not  the  figure  apply  also  to  books? 
I  read  one  a  long  time  ago  called  tbe  Vestal, 
which  pleased  me  very  much;  but  never  have  I 
seen  it  since,  or  beard  it  spoken  of.  An  author 
of  renown  writes  on  the  same  subject — borrows 
largely,  for  what  the  world  knows— and  produ- 
ces 'The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  which  the 
world  is  fully  prepared  to  laud  in  advance  !" 

"  Here  is  another  newspaper  gem :  N.  P.  \V*s 
letter  about  Gleomary." 

/.  F.  "Yes:  by-the-by,  he  has  imparted  of 
late  ft  epicy  flavor  to  tbe  National  Intelligencer, 
which  must  have  increased  its  readers,  if  oot 
subscribers." 

"  Willis  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  novelty 
and  originality  in  him;  he  is  a  sparkling  and  pol- 
ished writer— but  often  of  nonsense." 

/.  F .  " '  The  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son.' 
by  Trelawny,  is  another  instance;  a  book  which 
1  have  read  twice  with  delight;  but  it  ie  out  of 
print ;  I  know  no  one  who  has  read  it." 

"  Excnse  me,  but  /  have. — and  laughed  till 
my  skies  ached.  What  a  keen  seuse  of  the  ri- 
diculous.  An  original  work  altogether." 

/.  F.  "  And  how  superior  to  the  seotime.it.-, I 
tribe  of  heroines,  ie  tbe  Arab  bride :  and  Van 
Scalpvelt  is  a  jewel." 

"Yes,  the  eccentric  and  inhuman  martyr  of 
science ;  be  is  food  for  much  laughter." 
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/.  F.  "De  Witt  and  the  nameless  hero,  are 
every  inch  Bailors  and  soldiers  too." 

"Do  you  remember  the  Malay  chief  aod  his 
red  horse?" 

I.  P.  *'  Remember  them  !  It  is  a  splendid 
picture  of  glorious  bravery— of  heroic  anion  !" 

"  And  now,  sir,  your  eloquence  must  not  de- 
tain me  from  '  drill.'  There  are  a  half-dozen 
fine  young  fellows  here  who  have  not  had  even 
so  good  an  opportunity  as  this  to  put  in  practice 
their  theoretical  knowledge." 

8ept  17. — We  have  had  some  luck  in  incidents 
on  this  desert ;  or,  the  "  trace"  is  growing  a  fre- 
quented highway.  The  day  before  yesterday 
eight  borseuieu  approached  the  catnp  from  the 
west.    I  thought  tbey  were  Indians,  or  possilily 


among  the  Euglish  and  French  of  somewhat 
similar  misuses  of  words,  as  a  long  man,  for  a 
tollman,  &c  The  English  it  would  seem, can' 
not  understand  us.  (Dickens  bad  no  disposition 
to  do  so,  or  report  us  correctly.)  It  is  very  pro- 
bable he  heard  many  such  expressions,  but  he 
criticises  with  ill-natured  seriousness  a  mere  fan- 
ciful exuberance  of  spirits,  or  slang  affectations 
intended  as  small  wit  to  amuse.  An  Englishman 
judges  the  well-fed,  careless,  jolly,  poor  American 
by  the  standard  of  his  over-worked  "  operative," 
for  whom  to  be  alive  to  small  fun  of  this  sort,  in 
sober  moments,  would  be  almost  a  miracle  in- 
deed :  there  is  very  little  joke,  I  imagine,  in  his 
composition. 

Sept.  18. — Arkansas  River. — /.  F.  ♦'Ah,  why 


part  of  a  Mexican  escort.  Before  they  were  re-  <  so  dull  1  For  a  good  half  hour  you  have  sat  in 
cognized,  another  column  of  horse,  apparently,  your  tent  under  the  cottoo-wood.  with  book  at 
rapidly  approached.    I  was  much  urged  to  pre-  your  knee  and  pen  at  band,  ready  to  take  down 


pare  '*  to  horse  !'*  was  just  breathing  into  the 
trumpets,  wbeo,  catching  sight  of  wagon  tops,  1 
prevented  the  "  alarm."  They  were  the  spring 
caravan  on  their  return  ;  and  a  drove  of  mules 
were  the  column  of  horse.  They  bring  the  first 
certain  news  of  their  having  reached  Santa  Fe 
in  safety.  Tbey  returned  by  Beat's  fort,  and 
so  can  give  us  but  little  information  of  the  dan 


u  short  haud  a  conversation,  yet  have  not  had 
life  enough  to  bid  me  welcome." 

"  True,  most  welcome  friend !  true  all— I  am 
as  dull  as  the  leadeu  wheels  of  the  motionless 
caravan.  What  on  earth  is  there  here  to  excite 
an  emotion,  or  even  a  solitary  idea  ?  A  vast  ex- 
panse of  prairie  bottom  with  clouds  of  mosqui- 
toes ;  there  is  a  river  close  by,  but  it  cannot  be 


porous  part  of  the  direct  route  which  the  preseutiaeen  for  tall  grass;  these  half  dozen  trees  would 


caravan  is  to  follow.  They  had  unexpected  suc- 
cess in  disposing  of  their  goods,  the  Governor  of 
Chihuahua  having  brought  to  Santa  Fe  a  thou- 
sand troops  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  of  the 
Texans  in  June.  No  escort  to  relieve  me  had 
been  beard  of ;  and  so  my  going  on  seems  set- 
tled. Tbey  departed  yesterday  morning,  as  I 
marched  bitherward;  and  one  of  them  will  offer 
five  wagons  for  return  frieght.  which  would  re- 
lieve some  of  the  over-laden  wagons  in  the  rear. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cow  Creek  we  saw  buffalo; 
and  on  our  approach  to  Walnut  Creek — where 
the  camp  now  is — they  were,  as  usual,  numer- 
ous. One  was  chased  and  killed  by  an  officer. 
Very  sweet,  after  a  nine  hours  ride,  was  the  meat: 
it  is  certainly  superior  to  beef. 

Last  night,  for  the  first  time,  was  warm  ;  and 
I  bathed  in  the  stream  which  is  four  or  five  feet 
deep.  This  morning  the  wind  came  rushing 
down  from  the  north  as  the  sun  rose,  and  in- 
stantly it  was  quite  cold. 

A  careless,  poor  fellow  of  the  guard,  just  be- 
fore I  marched  from  Cow  Creek  shot  himself: 
his  carbine  chamber  was  sprung,  and  thus  it  was 
discharged  as  from  a  pocket  pistol :  the  ball  was 
deeply  buried  in  the  shoulder,  and,  it  is  feared, 
has  inured  the  joint. 

I  bave  been  reading  an  article  from  the  Lon- 
don Literary  Gazette,  excusing  Americana  for 
usiug  the  expressions,  "a  tall  time,"  "a  lond 
smell,"  as  stated  by  Dickens;  it 


not,  to  a  stranger,  mark  its  viciuity.  The  day 
is  warm,  not  a  creature,  not  even  a  solitary  buf- 
falo dots  the  flat  surface  of  the  earth.  I  waited 
five  days,  and  iu  five  more,  marched  but  forty- 
five  miles,  and  still  the  traders  will  not  come  up; 
the  clouds  and  north-east  wind  this  morning 
threw  me  into  despair.  Another  rain  and  they 
peradventure  would  never  cross  this  soft  bottom." 

/.  F.  »•  Pshaw  !  Cheer  up!  You  will  soon 
have  new  sceues ;  perhaps  will  be  able  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  much  talked  of  Santa  FA." 

"  That  is  the  sore  point;  if  I  had  got  my  pre- 
sent roving  commission  in  my  spring  campaign, 
what  a  pleasant,  easy  matter  to  have  gone  there 
and  returned ;  but  now  if  I  go  I  shall  stay  uutil 
it  sickens  us  to  the  heart  of  its  barbarous  death 
of  all  meutal  and  creature  comforts:  for  five  or 
six  months  would  some  of  us  think  of  little  but 
home!  No!  I  shall  accomplish  all  the  public  ob- 
jects of  my  mission  and  return  by  some  hard- 
worked  expedient. 

/.  F.  »  But  still  you  will  see  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 

"  At  a  respectful  distance  Pike's  Peak  per- 
haps. I  had  a  terrible  disappointment  yesterday ! 
My  daily  allowance  from  the  strata  of  newspa- 
pers, turned  out  I  thought  a  prize,  a  number  of 
Chuzzlewit;  with  the  accustomed  anticipations 
of  pleasure  or  amusement  from  his  writings,  I 
lay  down  to  read  it.  Martin  had  just  arrived  in 
New  York;  never  were  my  feelings  so  revolu- 
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tionized;  oo  the  dull  prairie  I  could  have  relished 
novelty  or  wit  at  the  expense  of  my  very  friends; 
any  mortal  poison  if  it  were  tart,  but  )o,  it  was 
dull  and  disgusting  ;  I  could  scarce  wade  through 
it;  as  the  essay  of  a  nameless  author  it  could 
never  have  paid  the  printing ;  it  has  proved  the 
very  Muzzle  wit  to  Dickens." 

/.  F.  "Talk  of  dullness !  and  you  are  half 
asleep,  and  have  just  made  a  pun  that  is  mali- 
cious premeditated  dullness. " 

"  You  remind  me  of  an  excuse  once  made  for 
sbabbiness,  that  a  patch  was  deliberate  premed- 
itated poverty  ;  ha !  am  1  awake  ?  Bot  I  plead 
guilty;  to  what  ran  I  attribute  so  extraordinary 
a  circumstance  ?  perhaps  it  is  extreme  fatigue, 
from  an  attempt  to  cbew  the  coating  of  the  hump 
rib  of  a  late  bull ;  or  more  likely  it  results  from 
having  read  through  a  Philadelphia  weekly." 

"Farewell!  We  shall  see  the  Pawnee  rock 
to-morrow,  and  perhaps  have  a  cow  chase!" 

8ept.  21.  'Coon  Creek.  Phoebus!  what  a 
name.  There  is  a  tribe  of  them  :  long,  crooked, 
shallow  beds,  with  a  string  of  pools  in  each,  aud 
if  it  be  a  dry  time  they  are  rendered  uudriuka- 
ble  by  the  buffalo ;  this  is  tbe  'same  coon'  where 
there  was  no  grass  in  the  summer;  but  now  it  is 
better;  it  is  buffalo  grass,  and  has  taken  its  sec- 
ond growth  since  the  fall  of  tho  grain  in  July, 
and  tbe  late  rains. 

/•  F.  "Ah,  please  describe  no  more  this  bar- 
ren region  with  a  solitary  animal  and  vegetable 
production — buffalo  and  buffalo-grass — 'prairie 
dogs  and  grasshoppers.'  Pray  do  uot  interrupt 
me.  You  described  it  more  than  sufficiently 
in  your  last  journal.  You  dismissed  me  abrupt- 
ly tbreo  days  ago?" 

"In  the  accursed  camp  of  swamps;  it  made 
us  all  sick,  and  next  day  in  a  mile — of  tbe  best 
road  we  have  bad— three  wagons  broke  down; 
singular  that?  One  was  repaired  and  sent  home 
empty;  so  I  had  letters  to  write.  Yesterday  at 
the  Pawnee  Fork-" 

/.  F.    "  You  forget  the  Pawnee  rock  ?" 

"  True — it  is  a  natural  monument  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  all  the  fools  that  pass  this 
way." 

/.  F.  "But  its  name?" 

— "  Came  from  a  siege  there,  once  upon  a 
time,  of  a  small  party  of  Pawnees  by  the  Ca- 
mancbe  hordes ;  the  rocky  mound  was  impreg- 
nable; but  alas  for  valor!  they  were  parched 
with  thirst;  and  the  shining  river  glided  in  their 
sight  through  green  meadows!  They  drank  their 
horses  blood  and  vowed  to  tbe  Wah-coo-deh 
that  their  fates  should  be  one.  Death  before 
slavery !  Finally,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  their 
way  to  Liberty,  tbey  all  met  heroic  death;  ush- 
ering tbeir  spirits  with  defiant  shouts  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  happy  Hunting  Grounds!  The 


Camanebes,  after  their  melancholy  success,  were 
full  of  admiration,  and  erected  on  the  summit  a 
small  pyramid  which  we  see  to  this  day." 
/.  F.    "  Pure  fiction  !" 

"  Inspired  by  a  supper  of  two  pounds  of  the 
fattest  cow  that  ever—" 

/.  F.  "  Worthy  of  its  source. 

"  Do  you  really  think  this  meat  better  than 
fat  beef?" 

"As  superior  as  a  young  grouse  to  a  long 
legged  chicken ;  and  I  might  as  well  say  infi- 
nitely at  once." 

/.  F.  "  What  is  that !  it  seems  an  echo  to  yonr 
Elysian  shoots." 

"  Ha !  another ;  sometbingns  wrong  out  there  ? 
By  heaven  those  buffalo  will  be  on  us!  and  tbe 
squadrons  are  just  unsaddled  :— here  they  come  ! 
shout!  fire  your  guns  or  our  horses  are  gone! 
They  stop  oo  tbat  swell— they  turn  to  tbe  right- 
Here  tbey  come  right  on!  A  general  shout  and 
discbarge  of  some  arms — again  they  pause.  One 
shake  from  that  veterau's  shaggy  front  and  tbey 
will  dash  over  us: — a  new  movement,  see !  to 
tbe  right  and  left;  that  bull  has  lost  the  lead ; — 
bow  tbey  roll  at  us  their  fierce  eye-balls  as  tbey 
pass— the  very  earth  trembles.  Tbe  horses  are 
frantic — the  men  can  scarcely  hold  them !  But 
we  have  escaped !" 

I.F.  "That's  right!  pepper  them  well;  a  lucky 
shot !  that  fat  fellow  will  pay  us  for  our  fright. 
I  assure  you  I  did  not  breathe!" 

"They  caught  us  at  tbe  weakest  moment ; 
though  the  videttes  should  have  been  out.  What 
a  tremendous  momentum !  We  are  fortunate.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  a  single  bull  charge  through 
men,  horses  and  wagons. 

/.  F.  "  Is  not  this  near  the  scene  of  your  won- 
derful bull-fight  iu  June?" 

"  Yes ;  a  few  miles  back ;  wonderful  it  was  to 
think  tbat  a  bull  after  being  wounded  and  stunned 
by  a  twelve  pound  shell,  should  rush  upon  a 
great  column  of  horses,  and  heedless  of  a  hun- 
dred shots  and  tweuty  wounds,  with  a  bull  dog 
to  bis  lip,  should  toss  a  horee  and  rider  like  a 
feather!  They  all  fell  of  a  heap!  before  the  dust 
cleared  up  tbe  man  who  had  hung  a  moment  to 
a  horse  by  bis  waistband,  crawled  out  safe— tbe 
horse  got  a  ball  through  his  neck  while  in  the 
air,  and  two  great  rents  in  bis  flank." 

/.  F.  And  then  ran  off!  it  was  time.  "  But  you 
have  told  me  this  before." 

" Well,  goodnight!" 


Shrridan  was  remarkable  for  reproducing  his  epigrams. 
The  famous  remark  be  once  made  of  an  antagonist  in  de- 
bate, that  u  the  gentleman  drew  upon  bis  imagination  for 
bis  facts  and  his  memory  for  his  wit,"  was  brought  out  by 
bim  iu  another  form  in  speaking  of  a  wine-merrbant  who 
had  turned  musical  composer— that »'  tbe  fellow  < 
bw  wis*  and  imported  hia  music." 
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THE  MOON. 

BT  D.   P.  BARHYDT. 

Silvered  shreds  of  clouds  hang  round  1 

Deep  and  dark  ones  round  her  loo ; 
Like  a  head  enwreathed  with  liliea, 

Like  the  hair  of  darkest  hue. 
Underneath,  two  rosy  •tinted, 

Blusb-like  cheeks  Aurora  dyes  ; 
And  the  lustrous  brow  is  orbed 

As  a  cloud  before  her  flies. 

Loving,  praising,  ever  bolder 

We  will  still  adore  thee,  Moon : 
Symbol  of  a  worship  older 

Than  the  birth  of  magic  nine. 
Type  of  beauty,  type  of  fairness, 

Type  of  purity  diviue, 
Round  the  lore  of  Mnge  and  Merlin 

Doth  thy  radiant  beauty  shine. 

Worldly  wisdom  scorns  thy  teaching, 

Darker  ages  hide  its  light ; 
Mortal  loves  and  hates  are  buried, 

Still  thou  shincst  calm  and  bright. 
Dream  of  hard  and  hope  of  maiden, 

Aye  embalming  all  that's  pure, 
Ever  hast  thou  been  love-laden, 

Ever  trusty  keeper  sure. 


i  calls  thy  light  i 
Love  and  Poesy  assent. 
By  the  sun  of  true  affection 

All  thy  radiance  is  lent. 
While  the  face  of  God  is  beaming 

With  the  light  of  truth  and  love, 
For  the  hopeful  thou  art  seeming 
Like  a  promise  from  Above. 

All  abroad  thy  beauty's  beaming : 

All  the  clouds  have  passed  away, 
And  the  lovely  Night  is  dreaming 

Of  a  gorgeous  Sovereign  Day. 
If  they  ask  me  why  I  love  thee, 

Ever  praying,  ever  praise, 
I  will  question  Philomela 

Why  she  nightly  trills  her  lays. 


seemed  to  centre.  That  point  was  the  former 
residence,  during  four  hundred  years,  of  the  first 
Kings  of  the  Capetian  race.  But  royal  person- 
ages have  long  since  abandoned  la  Cite.  The 
Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  Fontainebleau,  and  St. 
Cloud  and  Versailles  have  been  built,  and  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  which  w  not  without  its  les- 
son to  the  reflecting  mind  and  the  moralist,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  despotic  Kings  of  France 
has  become  the  palace  of  a  power  which,  in 
modern  societies,  is  sovereign  alike  over  kings 
and  people — Law.  It  is  now  the  Palais  dt  Jus- 
tice, or  in  our  republican  phrase,  the  Courthouse. 

But  why  was  it  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  ult,  such  numbers  at  so  early  an  hour  were 
seen  wending  their  way  to  the  Palais  dt  Justice  ? 
Why  was  it  that  long  before  public  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  to  commence,  all  the  passages 
leading  to  the  hall  in  which  the  Court  of  Assizes 
of  the  Seine  holds  its  sittiugs,  were  thronged 
with  a  crowd  in  which  the  silk  of  the  fashiona- 
ble lady  of  the  Chausee  d'Antm  rustled  famil- 
iarly against  the  calico  of  the  humbler  denizen 
of  latin  quarter,  in  which  broadcloth  and  the 
blouse  were  miugled  in  such  ultimate  and  indis- 
criminate cou fusion  as  to  for  a  moment  suggest 
the  idea  that  "equality"  and  "  fraternity"  were 
something  more  than  a  mere  name  in  Frauce? 
Why,  this  was  the  day  assigned  for  the  trial  of 
two  interesting  prosecutious  under  the  late  law 
against  the  press;  and  in  one  of  the  cases,  a  sou 
of  Victor  Hugo  was  defendant :  and  it  was  gen- 
erally known  that  Victor  Hugo  himself,  the  illus- 
trious democrat  and  socialist,  ex-peer  of  France, 
the  most  distinguished  literary  man,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  of  hisday  iu  France 
had  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  appear  at 
the  bar,  and  make  an  argument  in  defence  of  his 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  July,  1851. 

Application  of  French  Laws  on  the  Press. — The 
Frtnch  Rt public  vs.  Le  Mtisagtr  de  F Assem- 
ble*.—The  French  Republic  vs.  U Evinemcnl.— 
Victor  Hugo  on  Capital  punishment. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  June,  unusual  animation  pervaded  that 
portion  of  Paris  which  is  distinguished  from  other 
quarters  of  the  capital  by  the  particular  desig- 
nation of  la  Cite.  From  both  sides  of  the  river 
unwonted  numbers  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  con- 
ditions of  society  were  observed  passing  the  bridg- 
es leading  to  the  island,  and  directing  their  steps 
to  a  certain  point  upon  which  the  interest  of  all 


The  moment  that  doors  were  opened,  a  uni- 
versal rush  and  scramble  for  scats  took  place, 
which  you  can  best  form  an  idea  of  by  recalling 
the  sceues  which  travellers  are  fond  of  describing 
as  occurring  in  American  hotels  at  the  opening 
of  the  doors  of  the  dining-room.  For  ten  min- 
utes utter  confusion  prevailed,  during  which,  in 
the  desperate  struggle  for  a  place  to  sit  or  stand, 
ladies  forgot  their  reserve,  gowned  lawyers  their 
diguity,  and  all  Frenchmen  their  politeness.  At 
last  a  calm  succeeded,  every  one  being  satisfied 
that  no  better  place  was  to  be  gotten  than  that 
which  he  actually  occupied.  But  the  President 
from  bis  bench  casting  bis  eyes  over  the  motley 
assembly,  saw  that  upon  this  occasion  the  battle 
had  been  too  exclusively  to  the  strong,  and  that 
there  remaiued  many  ladies  amid  the  crowd 
without  seats.  He  immediately  made  iu  their 
behalf  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  bar, 
mauy  of  whom  bad  succeeded  in  gaining 
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accustomed  seal*,  and  were  comfortably  dispo- 
sing themselves  to  hear  aod  criticise  their  illus- 
trious ex  tempore  brother.  It  was  with  evident 
reluctance  that  they  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  President  and  resigned  their  seats  to  the  la- 
dies who  were  standing.  The  court  was  then 
ready  for  business. 

The  first  case  was  not  the  most  interesting 
one.    It  was  that  against  the  Messagrr  de  V Am- 


"  What  does  this  mysterious  order  mean  ?  With 
what  intention,  from  what  motive,  is  the  govern- 
ment preparing  this  concentration  of  troops  ? 

"  The  fear  of  an  insurrection  cannot  now  be  a 
serious  motive.  Government  knows  that  the 
present  state  of  the  public  miud,  and  the  noto- 
rious intentions  of  parties,  render  insurrection  im- 
possible. 

"The  4th  of  May,  which,  in  anticipation  had 


stmblet,  an  indictment  for  the  publication,  with  excited  such  lively  alarms,  conclusively  showed 
bad  faith,  of  an  item  of  false  intelligence,  of  a  I  that  the  reds  do  not  at  the  preseut  moment  think 
character  to  trouble  the  public  peace.  I  shall  of  reconstructing  the  barricades.  What 
occupy  but  little  space  with  this  trial.  It  pos- 
sesses a  political  interest  here,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  incidents,  that  have  made  it  since 
more  frequent  matter  of  comment  than  the  case 

which  immediately  succeeded  it  upon  the  docket:  |  that  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  finish  of  it ;  they 


are  the  interests  which  the  confidential  orders  of 
the  Minister  of  War  would  protect,  and  what 
the  interests  they  may  menace  ? 

"  It  is  true,  the  frenetic  Decembrists  loudly  say 


but  a  long  report  of  it  would  ill  suit  the  columns 
of  the  •*  Messenger  "  A  short  notice,  however, 
and  a  translation  of  the  article  which  was  the 
ground  of  the  prosecution,  may  well  find  place 
in  your  pages  from  purely  literary  considerations. 
They  will  show  to  connection  with  the  case  which 
follows,  the  extent  to  which,  in  this  country, 
which  pretends  to  possess,  aod  to  be  worthy  of 
possessing  republican  institutions,  the  press,  that 
inestimable  guard  and  guide  of  the  liberties  of 
the  citizeu,  is  trammelled  and  oppressed  io  spite 
of  the  clearest  constitutional  guaranty. 

Le  Messager  de  CAssemblce  is  an  organ  of  the 
exclusive  Orleanista.  It  has  recently  been  placed 
under  the  political  direction  of  M.  Thiers.  Tho- 
roughly reactionist  and  anti-republican,  it  advo- 
cates the  return  to  constitutional  mouarchy  under 
the  count  of  Paris  and  a  regency.  It  eschews 
with  equal  bitterness  the  imperialist  pretensions 
of  M.  Bonaparte  and  the  divine  right  legitimacy 
of  Henry  V.,  to  the  support  of  which  M.  Guizot 
and  a  few  followers  have  gone  over  with  appa- 
rent siucerity.  The  manager  of  the  journal  and 
M.  Forcade,  one  of  the  editors,  were  prosecuted 
for  the  following  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Messager  on  the  14th  of  May  last. 

An  Order  or  the  Minister  or  War. — We 
receive  from  a  sure  source  a  piece  of  information 
which  will  produce  a  lively  sensation  unless  min- 
isterial explanations  shall  promptly  appear  in 
extenuation  of  its  gravity. 

44  The  fourteen  regiments  of  the  first  military 
division  which  do  not  make  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  have  just  received  orders  to  bold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  upon  the  capital. 
This  order,  we  arc  assured,  has  been  given  to 
the  colonels  confidentially  and  directly  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  indicated  at  the 


announce  that  the  solution  will  not  be  long  waited 
for  now  ;  and  that  all  will  be  over  by  the  15th  of 
June.  We  reject  the  idea  that  the  Minister  of 
War  can  consent  to  become  the  instrument  for 
the  execution  of  these  absurd  and  unworthy  pro- 
jects which  after  all  would  couduct  to  a  result 
different  from  the  one  which  is  announced.  But 
unless  the  Minister  of  War  is  willing  that  the 
public  should  place  an  evil  construction  upon  the 
orders  he  has  given,  it  is  his  duty  to  explain 


It  is  usual  in  France  for  judges  to  examine  tbe 
defendants  in  open  court.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  following  conversation  took  place  between 
the  President  of  the  Court  and  M.  Forcade,  the 
editor  defendant  over  whose  name  tbe  above  ar- 
ticle appeared. 

The  President.—"  Are  you  tbe  author  of  tbe 
article  incriminated  ?" 
M.  Forcade.—"  Yes  air." 
The  President.—"  When  you  were  declaring 
in  that  article  that  you  bad  your  intelligence  from 
a  sure  source,  did  it  really  appear  to  you  to  eman- 
ate from  such  a  source  ?" 

M. Forcade — 44  Yes  :  and  it  still  appears  to  me 
to  hare  done  so." 

The  President. — 44  What  was  that  source  ?" 
M.  Forcade. — 44  Tbe  nature  of  tbe  note  itself 
indicates  tbe  source.    The  intelligence  could  not 
have  been  communicated  to  me  but  by  superior 
officers." 

The  President. — 44  Might  it  be  some  one  of  the 
colonels  to  whom  you  allude  in  your  article  ?" 

M.  Forcade.— "I  will  not  designate  any  one 
by  name.  I  have  not  at  present  any  explana- 
tions to  give  upon  this  point.  I  received  the  in- 
formation from  men  in  whom  I  have  every  con- 
fidence, and  upon  whose  word  I  would  not  bee- 
tbe  route  of  each  regiment  and  particular  instruc-  itate  to  pledge  ray  word  of  honor.  But  I  wish 
tions  to  be  observed  by  tbe  troops  on  tbe  day  to  bear  what  is  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  tbe  State- 
when  orders  to  march  should  bo  issued.  1 1  do  not  yet  thoroughly  understand  the 
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tion.  I  will  see  as  the  trial  proceeds  if  I  think 
it  expedient  to  enter  more  fully  into  particular*." 

The  Attorney  General  then  proceeded  with 
bis  argument  in  behalf  of  the  State.  The  de- 
fendant's counsel  replied  at  length.  The  defen- 
dant refused  to  make  any  further  revelations  in 
relation  to  the  soureo  of  bis  information;  and 
the  jury  after  a  short  deliberation  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances. 

The  defendant  was  sentenced  to  three  months 
imnri  sonment  and  500  franca  ($11)0)  fine. 

The  rase  of  the  Etenttntnt  was  then  called. 

MM.  Victor  Hugo  and  Cremieux,  the  latter  an 
advocate  of  the  bar  of  Paris  and  ex-member  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  J 848,  appeared 
and  took  tbeir  seats  upon  the  bench  of  tbe  de- 
fence. M.  Hugo  appeared  as  counsel  for  his 
son.  Charles  Hugo,  and  M.  Cremieux  for  M. 
Erdan,  manager  of  the  journal,  who 
cuted  as  the  principal  offender. 


ty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  brother,  F.  Victor 
Hugo,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  The  two  other 
principal  editors  of  the  Eventmtnt,  are  Paul  Meu- 
rice,  (brother  of  the  noted  jeweller,  Fromeut 
Maurice,)  whose  debuts  in  literature,  prior  to  his 
becoming  journalist,  were  of  a  highly  flattering 
character,  and  Auguste  Vacquerie,  the  most  de- 
voted of  all  Hugo-worsbippers,  and  who  is  him- 
self not  without  some  literary  pretensions.  His 
brother  married  a  daughter  of  V.  Hugo.  M. 
Erdan,  is  a  very  young  man,  manager  of  the 
journal,  and  co-defendant  with  Charles  Hugo  in 
the  present  indictment. 

The  origin  of  tbe  present  prosecution  is  as 
follows : 

During  the  second  week  in  May  an  atrocious 
malefactor,  in  one  of  the  distant  departments,  a 
man  who  bad  committed  several  murders  of  the 
most  aggravated  character,  whose  desperate  law- 
lessness had  for  many  mouths  before  his  arrest 


L'  Eventmtnt  is  one  of  the  most,  perhaps  the '.  kept  the  whole  department  in  which  be  lived  in 
ultra  of  the  democratic  journals  of  Paris  mortal  terror,  was  conducted  from  his  prison  to 
that  have  been  able  to  struggle  on  agaiust  the  the  public  square  of  the  towo  for  execution  by 
very  severe,  unrepublican  and  unconstitutional  the  guillotine.  An  immense  crowd  had  assem- 
legislation  of  the  day  agaiust  the  press.  It  is  bled  and  was  surrounding  the  fatal  instrument 
the  most  amusing  and  tbe  most  daring  of  the  io  anxious  expectation  of  the  terrible  scene.  Ar- 
evening  journals  ;  and  has  a  more  exteusive  cir-  rived  at  the  spot  tbe  sight  of  the  gleaming  knife 
eulation  than  any  of  them.  It  is  published  under  and  its  ghastly  appendages  inspired  tbe  raise  ra- 
the inspiration  and  political  guidance  of  Victor  ble  wretch  with  such  a  terror  of  death  that  he 
Hugo.  He  is  for  this  journal  what  M.  Thiers  is  refused  to  mount  tbe  scaffold.  The  chief  execu- 
for  the  Mtssagtr,  though  neither  of  these  gen-  tioner  and  his  three  assistants  laid  hold  of  him 


tlemen  ever  write  iu  these  papers  over  their  own  with  the  intention  of  forcing  him  up  the  some 
names.    Berryer  occupies  tbe  same  relation  to  half  dozen  rude  steps  which  led  to  the  fatal  plat- 


tbe  legitimist  journal,  the  Union,  and  Guizot  to .  form,  above  which  the  knife  was  suspended, 
the  Assemble*  Nationale,  (fusionist.)  and  Lamar- 1  With  desperate  euergy  the  criminal  struggled  in 
tine  to  the  Pay*,  (republican.)  The  last  named  their  grasp.  He  howled  in  agooy,  and  called 
gentleman  alone  enudesceuds  sometimes  to  come  loudly  upon  his  acquaintances,  among  the  spec- 
dowu  from  the  lofty  regions  of  his  political  sta-  j  tators,  to  come  to  bis  assistance,  "/e  ne  mour- 
tion  and  break  a  lauce  with  his  adversaries  as  ajrai/ws.'  a  "tot  mes  amis.'  a  moil"  (I  will  not 
simple  jourualist  in  defence  of  the  republic.  He  die  !  Help !  my  friends,  help  !)  Forced  to  tbe  bot- 
occupies  several  times  a  week,  with  his  premier*-  torn  of  the  steps  the  wretched  being  wound  his 
Paris  tbe  first  two  or  three  columus  of  his  jour-  legs  about  them,  and  bis  four  executioners,  with 
nal,  Lt  Pays.  Well,  the  Etentmtnt,  which  1 j  all  their  efforts,  found  it  impossible  to  tear  him 
had  like  to  have  forgotten,  is  said  to  be  owned  from  them.  No  oue  came  to  his  aid  from  among 
by  Girardin  of  tbe  Presse  and  Victor  Hugo.  Cer-  tbe  crowd  :  nor  would  anyone  advance  either 
tain  is  it  that  Girardin  has  always  evinced  a  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  servant*  of  the 


paternal  anxiety  whenever  the  youthful  in-  j  law.  They  stood  by  motionless  but  horror  struck 
discretion  and  intemperauce  of  the  Eventmtnt ,  wituesses  of  the  terrihle  scene.  After  an  hour's 
have  involved  it,  (as  they  often  do.)  in  difltcul-  constant  and  unavailing  effort,  the  culprit,  bloody 
ties  with  the  police.  He  was  present  at  the  trial  and  his  garments  torn  to  tatters,  but  still 
of  which  we  are  epeakiug  on  th«  10th  aud  11th  strong  and  iuviucible  with  tbe  energy  of  dea- 
ultimo,  and  followed  tbe  various  phases  of  the  I  pair,  the  executioners  exhausted  aud  convinced 

of  the  utter  futility  of  further  strife — tbe  attempt 
to  consummate  tbe  execution  was  actually 
abandoned  aud  the  victim  was  conducted  back 
to  his  prison.  This  was  early  iu  tbe  morning. 
At  a  late  hour  in  tbe  evening  of  the  same  day, 
tbe  same  parties  again  made  their  appearance 
upon  the  public  square  at  the  foot  of  the  guillo- 


ca»e  with  an  interest  evidently  distinguishable 
from  that  of  a  mere  curious  spectator.  And  cer- 
tain  it  is  too  that  besides  the  pecuniary  iuterest 
which  he  may  have  staked  iu  the  journal,  M. 
Victor  Hugo  has  two  sons  active  members  of  its 
editorial  corps,  Charles,  the  defendant  in  this 
a  very  promising  young  writer  twen- 
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tine  which  bad  been  left  standing,  and  which . 
was  now  surrounded  by  even  a  denser  multitude 
than  in  the  morning.  This  time  the  sufferer  bad 
beeu  bound  hand  and  Toot  before  leaving  bis 
prison.  Resistance  was  impossible.  He  was 
borue  iu  the  arms  of  men  to  the  platform,  at- 
tached without  struggle  to  the  fatal  plank,  ami 
in  a  moment  more  the  falling  knife  severed  bead 
from  body.    Human  justice  was  satis6ed. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  this  terrible  and 
shocking  execution  that  Charles  Hugo  wrote  and 
published  iu  the  Eventment  of  the  16  May  the 
following  article  which  immediately  provoked 
the  seizure  of  the  journal  and  the  destruction  of  all 
the  numbers  upon  which  the  police  could  lay  their 
hands,  and  finally  became  the  grouud  of  the  pre- 
sent prosecution. 

"THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTCH ABMOMT. 

"  Four  days  ago,  upon  the  public  square  of  a 
city  of  France,  iu  the  face  of  the  sun  and  of  civ. 
•ligation,  the  law,  that  is  to  say  the  divine  and 
holy  force  of  society,  laid  bold  of  a  miserable 
man  who  was  struggling  and  yelling  in  despera- 
tion, seized  bim  by  the  neck,  by  the  arms,  by  the 
legs,  dragging  bim  by  tbe  hair,  and  teariug  the 
flesh  from  bis  body  in  au  attempt  to  force  him 
upon  h  scaffold,  tour  days  ago,  in  preseuce  of 
a  whole  populatiou  smitteu  with  coosteruation 
and  profoundly  excited  during  one  entire  hour, 
was  the  law  engaged  in  persoual  struggle  with 
crime.  What  bad  this  man  done  to  society  .'  ile 
bad  slain  bis  fellow.  What  was  society  doing 
to  this  man  ?  She  was  making  a  martyr  of  him. 

"Partisansof  the  penalty  of  death  what  was  your 
object  in  conducting  to  tbe  guillotine  this  miser- 
able assassin  ?  Ostensibly  it  was  to  exhibit  to 
all  eyes  human  justice  iu  its  force  and  iu  its 
majesty,  to  quicken  in  tbe  minds  of  tbe  masses 
the  seutiment  of  right,  by  causing  them  to  be 
present  at  tbe  cbastisemeut  of  a  guilty  wretch,  it 
was  to  perform  a  solemn,  imposing,  terrible  act. 

"What  have  you  done  ?  You  have  committed 
a  violeut.  horrible,  deplorable  act.    Instead  of 
eulisting  upon  the  side  of  the  law  tbe  multitude 
wbo  were  looking  on,  you  have  almost  forced 
them  to  lake  the  side  of  the  sufferer!  That  man 
wbo  was  filliug  them  with  horror  before,  you' 
have  converted  into  au  object  of  pity.    Two  of  j 
you,  four  of  you,  and  finally  we  dou'l  know  how  i 
many,  set  regularly  to  work  to  kill  that  man  who  I 
would  not  let  himself  be  killed.    The  first  butcher 
failed.    You  caused  a  second  one  to  come  up : 
and  at  last,  after  half  a  day's  labor  and  efforts, 
you  succeeded  in  despatching  him,  and  then  you 
wiped  tbe  blood  from  your  knife  and  tbe  sweat 
from  your  foreheads! 

"No,  you  have  not  been  imposing!  No,  yon 
bave  not  been  solemu!  No,  you  have  not  been 


terrible !  Ao  execution,  whether  well  or  ill-per- 
formed, is  never  a  spectacle  in  which  society 
presents  itself  in  a  lovely  aspect.  No  matter 
whose  the  band  that  commits  it.  homicide  is  never 
a  moral  lesson.  However  upright  and  consci- 
entious may  be  your  tribunals  and  your  judges, 
it  is  never  by  slaviug  that  you  will  prove  to  men 
that  they  must  not  kill.  Tbe  Uz  talionia  haa  been 
condemned  by  modem  civilization.  To  practice 
it  still  is  to  retrograde,  it  is  to  wrest  from  soci- 
ety, from  justice,  from  tbe  judicial  magistrate  a 
portiou  of  tbe  consideration  which  they  ought  to 
inspire.  Every  time  that  you  accomplish  a  pub- 
lic execution,  you  cause  law  to  descend  in  the 
public  respect,  by  just  so  many  step 
it  mount  to  the  scaffold. 

"  If  you  will  in  spite  of  every  thing 
your  barbarous  penalty  of  death,  do  as  they  do  in 
America,  dou't  let  yourself  be  seeu,  hide  your- 
self! Invite  not  every  eye.  all  France,  the  whole 
press  to  see  you,  and  all  souls  to  judge  you, 
when  you  are  performing  such  things  as  these, 
when  your  butchers  themselves  so  ill  do  their  duty 
and  your  guillotines  arc  as  badly  made  as  yoor 
laws! 

"As  for  ourselves  we  feel  sad  and  profoundly 
grieved :  alarmed  even  for  those  so  dear  and  sa- 
cred interests  upon  wbicb  tbe  public  peace  re- 
poses. We  protest  and  we  will  ever  protest 
against  these  spectacles  which  belong  to  another 
age — spectacles  in  which  society,  forgetful  of  tbe 
gospel,  drags  a  wretched  human  being  to  a  horri- 
ble punishment,  holding  up  to  bim,  on  tbe  way.  an 
image  of  the  Christ  whose  teaching  she  is  at 
tbe  very  moment  treatiug  with  contempt. 

Charles  Hugo." 

M.  Krdan,  managerof  the  Evtnement,  is  charg- 
ed with  "  having  committed  the  offence  of  au  at- 
tack upon  the  respect  due  to  the  laws"  by  in- 
serting  in  his  journal  the  above  article.  Charles 
Hugo  is  charged,  as  author  of  the  article,  with 
being  Erdan's  accomplice  iu  tbe  offence  by  hav- 
ing furnished  him  with  tbe  means  of  its  com- 
mission. 

The  president  of  the  court  addressed  to  tbe 
defendents  the  usual  questious  prescribed  by  the 
code  of  criminal  instruction,  asking  of  each  bis 
name,  age,  profession,  residence  and  place  of 
birth.  He  then,  as  required  by  law,  reminded 
M.  Creraieux,  counsel  for  Crdan,  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Art.  31 1,  regulating  the  manner  in  which 
he  must  couduct  the  defence.  After  which,  ad- 
dressing M.  Victor  Hugo  particularly,  who  being 
no  lawyer  by  profession,  was  pronounced  to  be 
ignoraut  of  Art.  311,  he  said  : 

"  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo  stand  up.  You  have 
asked  of  us  permission  to  conduct  in  person  tbe 
defence  of  your  sou.    Y'our  request  has  been 
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granted.  It  is  our  duty  to  remind  you  that  you 
must  not.  in  any  particular,  depart  from  the  res- 
pect  which  is  due  to  the  laws,  from  decorum  or 
from  moderation." 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  here  the  oath 
which,  standing  and  uucovered.  the  jurors  receive 
from  the  mouth  of  the  presidcut  of  the  court. 

"  You  swear  and  promise  before  God  and  be- 
fore men,  to  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous 
atteutiou  the  charges  which  shall  be  preferred 

against  :  not  to  betray  either  the  interest* 

of  the  accused  or  those  of  society  which  accuses 
him:  not  to  communicate  with  any  oue  until 
your  verdict  shall  have  been  rendered:  to  listen 
neither  to  hate  or  evil-mindedness,  neither  to 
fear  or  affection:  to  make  up  your  mind  from 
the  evidence  for  and  against  the  accused,  ac- 
cording to  your  conscience  and  your  intimate 
couvictiou,  with  the  impartiality  and  the  firmness 
which  become  an  upright  man  and  a  freeman-" 

M.  Erdan,  interrogated  by  the  President,  de- 
clares that  be  recoguizes  the  article  alluded  to  in 
the  iudictment  aud  accepts  its  responsibility. 

The  President.  "  Erdau,  have  you  any  ob- 
servations to  make  before  the  advocate  general 
commences  his  argument?" 

M .  Erdan.  "  Oue  only.  I  have  accepted  as 
manager  of  the  journal  the  responsibility  of  the 
article  of  M.  Charles  Hugo:  but  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  countersign  au  attack  agaiust  the 
application  of  a  law  in  force :  I  meant  merely 
to  countersign  a  general  criticism  on  the  pen- 
alty of  death." 

The  President.  "And  you,  Charles  Hugo, 
have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  ?" 

M.C.Hugo.    "  None,  Mr.  President." 

The  day  beiug  now  considerably  advanced, 
the  6rst  trial  haviug  taken  up  much  time,  the 
court  adjourned  to  continue  next  moruing  the 
case  of  ihe  Kvintment. 

Next  morning,  early  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  crowd  of  spectators  thronged  all  the  ave- 
nues to  the  Court-room,  certain  of  enjoying 
the  treat  of  eloquence  which  had  been  denied 
them  yesterday.  But  the  scene  of  confusion  and 
violence  which  had  marked  the  opening  of  the 
6rst  sitting,  was  not  repeated.  Knowing  now 
what  to  expect,  the  police  regulations  taken  in 
advance,  were  so  efficient  that  iu  a  few  minutes 
after  the  opeuing  of  the  doors  the  hall  of  justice 
was  fdled  as  densely  and  as  brilliantly  as  before, 
but  without  the  slightest  disorder.  No  further 
evidence  was  adduced  and  the  argument  com- 


I  pretermit  the  speeches,  more  or  less  techni- 
cal, of  the  advocate  general  and  of  M.  Cremieux. 
They  do  not  derive  sufficient  interest  either  from 
tbeir  matter  or  from  their  authors'  names,  to  de- 
serve translation  to  the  pages  of  the  Messenger: 


and  I  come  directly  to  the  great  ucideut  of  the 
tr  al,  the  speech  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  is  ad- 
mitted by  ail  to  be  oue  of  the  most  spleudid  and 
able  of  the  efToits  which  illustrate  the  oratorical 
career  of  this  distinguished  man.  The  moment 
that  M.  Victor  Hugo  was  seen  to  rise,  the  pro- 
fouudest  silence  prevailed  to  the  remotest  corner 
[of  the  room.  As  he  rose,  he  passed  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  of  purest  w  hite,  over  bis  broad, 
voluminous  forehead  :  and  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment regarding  the  auditory  w  ith  that  thought- 
ful, almost  sad  expression,  he  habitually  wears. 
What  a  contrast  did  his  slight,  small  frame,  his 
almost  boyish  person,  his  perfectly  unpretending 
yet  not  uudiguified  air,  present  to  the  tall,  com- 
manding form,  the  high  borne  head,  the  dramatic 
pose,  aud  glance,  and  gesture,  which  his  great 
rival  in  poetry  and  eloquence  never  fails  to  em- 
ploy !  Aud  Lamartine  could  so  well  dispeuse 
w  ith  all  that !  He  is  so  capable  of  commanding 
atteutiou,  respect  and  admiration,  without  resort 
to  these  oratoric  tricks  of  less  able  men  !  The 
best  proof  of  this  is,  that  he  does  always  com- 
mand attention,  respect  aud  admiration,  in  spite 
of  his  employment  of  these  artifices.  Victor 
Hugo's  pale,  intellectual  face,  suddeuly  lighted 
up,  and  be  thus  spoke  : 

"  Gentlemen,  jurors,  I  thought  for  a  moment, 
while  the  advocate  general  was  uttering  his  first 
few  sentences,  that  he  was  about  to  abandon  the 
prosecution.  But  the  error  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. After  making  fruitless  endeavours  to 
circumscribe  and  belittle  the  debate,  the  counsel 
for  the  State  was,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, drawu  into  developments  which  have  re* 
opened  all  the  aspects  of  the  question ;  aud  in 
spite  of  him  the  discussion  has  resumed  all  its 
grandeur.    1  do  uot  complain  of  this. 

"  Now  I  address  myself  immediately  to  the  ac- 
cusation. Let  us  begin  by  establishing  a  com- 
plete understanding  between  us  respecting  a  cer- 
tain phrase.  Good  definitions  make  good  di«- 
cussions.  That  phrase — ' Respect  due  to  the 
laws'—which  serves  as  base  to  the  iudictmeut, 
what  bearing  has  it?  What  does  it  signify? 
What  is  its  true  sense  ?  Evidently,  and  the  pros- 
ecuting officer  himself  seems  to  me  to  have  vol- 
untarily declined  asserting  a  contrary  opinion, 
the  phrase  cannot,  under  the  pretext  of  respect, 
meau  the  suppression  of  the  right  to  criticise  the 
laws.  The  phrase  imports  then,  purely  and  sim- 
ply, respect  for  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  no- 
thing more.  It  permits  criticism,  it  permits  blame, 
even  severe  blame.  We  see  instances  of  this 
every  day :  and  even  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  is  superior  to  the  laws.  The  phrase 
permits  the  invocation  of  legislative  power  for 
the  abolition  of  a  d  n.erous  law.  It  permits,  in 
a  word,  that  you  oppose  to  the  law  a  moral  ob- 
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stacle,  but  does  not  permit  the  opposition  of  a  ]  more,  of  which  Russia  wants  no  more,  and  of 
material  obstacle.    Let  a  law  be  executed  even  which  it  is  time  that  France  should  want  no 


if  it  be  a  had,  an  unjust  or  a  barbarous  law.  De- 
nounce it  to  public  opinion,  denounce  it  to  the 


more  :  this  law  from  before  which  the  human 
conscience  recoils  with  an  anxiety  every  day  be* 


legislator,  but  let  it  be  executed  :  Jay  that  it  is  a  coming  deeper,  is  that  which  sauctions  the  ioflic- 
bad  law.  say  tbat  it  is  unjust,  say  that  it  is  harba-  tion  of  the  penalty  of  death, 
rous,  but  let  it  be  executed.    Criticism,  yes!  Re-  j    "Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  this  law  which  b»i 
volt,  no!  There  is  the  true  signification,  the  only  |  provoked  the  trial  which  we  have  now  in  band. 


signification  of  the  phrase, '  Respect  of  the  laws.' 
Otherwise,  gentlemen,  weigh  well  this:  in  that 
operation  of  the  elaboration  of  laws,  an  opera- 
tion which  includes  two  functions:  the  function 
of  the  press  which  criticises,  which  counsels, 
which  enlightens,  and  the  function  of  the  legis- 
lator who  deeides:  in  this  grave  operation,  I  say, 
the  former  function,  criticism,  will  be  paralyzed, 
and  by  necessary  consequence  the  latter  will  be 
so  too.  The  laws  would  never  be  criticised : 
there  would  therefore  never  be  any  reason  for 


It  is  this  law  which  is  our  adversary.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  advocate-general,  but  I  perceive  this  law 
just  behind  liitn!  (Strong  sensation  iu  the  audi- 
ence.) 

"It  is  now  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion  upon  this  subject,  as  writings 
of  mine  which  might  be  read  will  show,  with  M. 
Leon  Faucher,  who  in  ISUfi.  published  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Remit  de  Pari*  the  following  passage: 
4  The  scaffold. '  says  he,  '  now  only  appears  upon 
our  public  squares  at  rare  intervals,  and  as  a 


ameliorating  and  reforming  them.    The  national  [  spectacle  which  Justice  itself  is  ashamed  of. 


legislative  assembly  would  become  perfectly  use- 
less, and  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  to 
close  it.  This  I  presume  is  hardly  what  is  de- 
aired. 

"This  point  being  cleared  up,  and  all  ground 
for  equivocation  dissipated,  touching  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  •  Respect  due  to  the  laws,' 
1  enter  now  into  the  quick  of  the  question. 

"  Gentlemen,  jurors,  there  is  in  what  may  be 
called  the  old  European  code,  a  law  which  for 
more  than  a  century,  all  philosophers,  all  think- 
era,  ail  true  statesmen,  have  wished  to  efface  from 
the  venerable  book  of  universal  legislation  :  a  law 
which  Beccaria  declared  to  be  impious,  which 
Franklin  declared  to  be  abominable,  and  yot 
neither  Beccaria  or  Franklin,  were  indicted  for  so 
doing :  a  law  which  pressing  especially  upon 
that  portion  of  the  people,  already  borne  down 
by  ignorance  and  misery,  is  odious  to  the  democ- 
racy, but  which  is  no  less  rejected  by  intelligent 
conservatives :  a  law  of  which  the  king,  Louis 
Philippe,  whom  I  will  never  allude  to  but  with 
the  respect  due  to  old  age,  to  misfortune,  and  to 
a  tomb  in  exile :  a  law  of  which  the  king,  Louis 
Philippe,  said — '  I  have  detested  it  all  my  life* ;  a 
law  against  which  M.  de  Broglio  has  written; 
against  which  M.  Guizot  has  written  :  a  law  of 
which  the  chamber  of  deputies,  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  month  of  October,  1830,  demanded 
the  repeal  by  acclamation :  which  at  the  same 
epoch,  the  demi-savage  pnrliament  of  Otaheite 
erased  from  its  statute  book:  a  law  which  the 
assembly  of  Frankfort  abolished  three  years  ago. 
aud  which  the  constitution  of  1848  has  only 
maintained  with  the  most  painful  indecision,  and 
the  most  poignant  repugnance  :  a  law  which  at 
this  very  moment  is  the  subject  of  two  proposi- 
tions for  abolition,  now  lying  before  the  assem- 
bly :  a  law,  in  fine,  of  which  Tuscany  wants  no 


For  twenty  years  I  have  thought  that  the  gnillo- 
tiue,  since  we  must  call  it  by  its  uame.  was  be- 
ginning to  do  itself  justice,  to  feel  itself  rebutted 
and  was  resigning  itself  to  its  fate.    It  no  longer 
exhibited  itself  audaciously  in  broad  daylight  to 
assembled  multitudes  upon  the  Place  de  Grit*. 
It  no  more  caused  itself  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
public  streets  aud  announced  as  a  show.    It  had 
begun  to  do  its  deeds,  which  it  called  making 
examples,  as  obscurely  as  possible,  by  twilight, 
at  the  barriire  St.  Jacques,  in  a  desert  apot  and 
before  few  witnesses.    It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  beginning  to  hide  itself,  and  I  rejoiced  at  the 
exhibition  of  this  apparent  shame  of  exposure. 
(Sensation.)    Well,  geutlemen,  I  was  in  error. 
M.  Leon  Faucher  was  in  error.    The  guillotine 
has  recovered  from  this  false  shame.    The  guil- 
lotine feels  now  that  it  is  a  social  institution,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  day.    And,  who  knows  ? 
perhaps  the  guillotine  is  ever  dreaming,  it  too, 
its  restoration.    (Laughter.)    The  barriirt  St. 
Jacques  is  its  banishment.    Perhaps  we  shall 
it  one  of  these  days  reappearing  upon  the 
de  Grere,  in  broad  midday,  before  the  multitude, 
with  its  cortege  of  executioners,  and  gendarmes, 
and  public  criers,  beneath  the  very  windows  of 
the  Hotel  de  Villc  from  which  oue  day,  the  24th  of 
February,  men  had  the  insolence  to  stigmatise 
and  to  mutilate  it!    In  the  mean  while  the  guil- 
lotine is  straightening  itself  preparatory  to  its 
complete  restoration.  It  feels  that  menaced  and 
shaken,  society  has  need  in  order  to  recover  won- 
ted health  and  strength,  to  use  another  phrase  of 
the  day,  to  return  to  all  ancient  traditions.  Aud 
the  guillotine  is  an  ancient  tradition.    It  is  pro- 
testing against  those  brawling  demagogues  whom 
we  kuow  by  the  names  of  Beccaria,  Viro,  Filan- 
gieri,  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  Franklin,  whom  we 
know  by  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe,  whom  we 
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know  by  the  names  of  Broglie  and  Guizot,  men 
who  dare  to  believe  and  to  say  that  a  macbiue 
for  the  cutting  off  of  beads  is  superfluous  in  a 
society  which  possesses  the  Holy  Gospel.  (Sen- 
sation.) The  guillotine  becomes  indignant  at 
the  sight  of  these  Utopian  anarchists  aud  it  ac- 
tually insists,  after  oue  of  the  most  deplorable 
aud  bloody  scenes  over  which  it  has  ever  presi- 
ded, it  actually  insists  upon  your  admiration  !  It 
would  compel  you  to  render  to  it  marks  of  re- 
spect! If  not  it  declares  itself  insulted,  and 
straightway  hies  it  to  the  court-house,  and  sues 
you  for  damages!"  (General  and  prolonged 
hilarity.) 

The  President.  "  All  tokens  of  applause  in 
this  bouse  are  expressly  forbidden,  as  are  all  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobation  This  merriment  is 
unbecoming  upou  an  occasion  of  this  solemn 
character." 

M.  Victor  Hugo.  "The  guillotine  has  had 
blood.  Rut  this  is  not  enough!  It  is  not  cou- 
teot.  It  is  clamorous  for  fine  aud  imprisonment 
also! 

"Gentlemen. jurors!  the  day  that  they  brought 
to  my  house,  for  my  son,  that  sheet  of  stamped 
paper,  that  summons  for  this  prosecution,  which 
I  find  it  difficult  to  qualify  in  a  becoming  uiau- 
ner — we  see  very  strange  things  these  days,  and 
we  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  them  by  this 
time — I  was,  I  coufess.  smitten  with  stupor, 
and  I  said  to  myself—'  What!  and  have  we  come 
to  this  ?  What !  by  dint  of  aggressious  one  af- 
ter the  other  upon  good  sense,  upon  reason,  upon 
freedom  of  thought,  upon  natural  rights,  have 
we  reached  this  point,  that  they  now  come  to 
require  of  us  not  only  material  respect,  that  no 
one  contests— we  owe  it,  we  give  it— but  moral 
respect  also  for  those  legal  penalties  which  open 
deep  gulfs  in  men's  consciences,  which  make  any 
one  who  thinks  turu  pale,  which  religion  abhors, 
abhorret  a  sangvine;  for  those  legal  peoalties 
which  know  they  may  be  blind  yet  dare  to  be 
irreparable :  for  those  legal  penalties  which  dip 
their  finger  in  human  blood  that  they  may  write 
therewith  the  commandment,  thou  shall  not  kill! 
for  those  impious  penalties  which  make  men 
doubt  humanity  wheu  they  fall  upou  the  guilty, 
and  doubt  God  when  they  fall  upou  the  inuoceut ! 
Never!  Never!  Never!  We  have  not  come  to 
this  !  No  !    (General  and  deep  emotiou.) 

M  For,  since  I  am  compelled  to  say  so,  let  me 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  jurors,  and  you  will  under- 
stand now  bow  profound  must  be  my  emotion 
upon  this  occasion,  the  really  guilty  person  iu 
this  affair,  if  guilty  person  there  be,  is  not  my 
son.  it  is  I !  (Sensation.)  The  really  guilty  per- 
son is.  I  iusist  upon  it,  myself— I  who  for  twenty 
five  years  have  been  combatting  in  all  their  forma, 


irreparable  penalties!  I,  who,  during  the  last 
tweuty-five  years  have  asserted  upon  all  occasions 
the  inviolability  of  human  life.  This  crime  of 
defending  the  inviolability  of  human  life,  I  have 
committed  long  before  my  son,  and  much  more 
than  be — I  denounce  myself  to  you,  Mr.  Advo- 
cate-general !  I  have  committed  the  crime  with 
all  sorts  of  aggravating  circumstances,  with  pre- 
meditation, with  perseverance;  I  have  commit- 
ted it  over  and  over  again  !  Yes,  I  affirm  it,  this 
remnant  of  savage  pains,  this  old,  unintelligent 
lex  talionis,  this  law  of  blood  for  blood,  I  bavn 
struggled  agaiust  it  all  my  life,  gentlemen,  jurors, 
all  my  life!  aud  so  loug  as  a  gasp  of  breath  shall 
heave  my  bosom,  I  will  coutinue  to  struggle 
agaiust  it  with  my  whole  strength  as  writer,  by 
all  my  acts,  by  all  my  votes  as  legislator !  I  pledge 
myself  to  this  work,"  (exclaimed  the  orator, 
pointing  with  bis  outstretched  arm  to  the  figure 
of  Christ  upon  the  wall  over  the  tribunal,)  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  so  in  presence  of  that  vic- 
tim of  the  penalty  of  death,  who  is  there — who  is 
looking  down  upon  us,  and  who  heart  us!  I 
swear  it  upou  that  gibbet,  upon  which  for  the 
eternal  instruction  of  mankind  human  law  nailed 
the  diviue  law  !"  (Profound  and  immense  sensa- 
tion in  the  auditory.)  "  What  my  sou  has  writ- 
ten, he  wrote,  I  repeat,  because  from  bis  infancy 
I  inspired  him  with  it ;  and  because  while  he  is 
my  sou  by  the  blood,  be  is  my  son  by  the  spirit 
also;  and  because  he  would  perpetuate  the  tra- 
dition of  bis  father.  Perpetuate  the  tradition  of 
his  father!  There  is  indeed  a  strange  offence, 
and  one  for  which  I  may  well  wonder  that  a  man 
should  be  prosecuted  !  It  was  reserved  to  these 
exclusive  defenders  of  family  to  exhibit  to  us 
this  novelty !    ( Laughter. ) 

"Gentlemen,  1  confess  that  the  accusation,  in 
presence  of  which  we  find  ourselves,  confounds 
me.  What!  A  law  may  be  deplorable;  it  may 
offer  to  the  multitude  spectacles  the  most  im- 
moral, dangerous,  degrading,  ferocious;  its  teu- 
deucy  may  be  to  render  the  people  cruel :  it  may 
one  day  be  productive  of  the  most  horrible  cou- 
sequences,  and  we  are  forbidden  to  point  out 
and  deprecate  these  possible,  horrible  conse- 
quences! And  the  doing  so  would  be  called  fail- 
ing in  respect!  and  would  render  one  responsible 
to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  couutry !  and 
would  subject  one  to  so  much  fiue  and  to  so 
much  imprisonment!  Very  well  then,  close  your 
legislative  balls,  shut  up  your  school-bouses,  pro- 
gress is  no  longer  possible,  and  call  yourselves 
Mogul  and  Thibet.  We  are  no  longer  a  civil- 
ized people  !  Yes,  this  is  soonest  done — tell  us 
that  we  are  in  Asia— that  there  was  formerly  a 
country  called  France,  but  that  country  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  that  you  have  replaced 
it  by  something  which  is  not  monarchy  I  grant, 
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hut  which  is  most  assuredly  not  republic  either." 
(Renewed  laughter.) 

The  President.  "  I  repeat  my  observation 
and  recommend  the  audience  to  be  silent,  other- 
wise )  shall  be  compelled  to  order  the  hall  to  be 
vacated." 

M.  Victor  Hugo.  "  Come,  let  us  now  apply 
ourselves  to  facts.  Let  us  place  the  phraseology 
of  the  indictment  in  juxtaposition  with  realities. 
Gentlemen,  jurors,  in  Spain  the  inquisitiou  was 
once  the  Jaw.  Well,  it  must  be  admitted  there 
has  been  witnessed  a  4  want  of  respect'  to  tho  in- 
quisition. Torture  has  heen  the  law  in  France. 
Well,  I  am  compelled  you  see  again  to  say  it, 
there  has  been  a  •  want  of  respect'  to  torture. 
The  cutting  off  the  wrist  has  heen  law.  There 
has  heen  a  failure  — I  myself  have  fa  led  in  'res- 
pect' to  the  chopping  knife  !   Red  hot  iron 

has  been  the  law  :  and  there  has  been  a  failure 
of  'respect*  to  red  hot  iron.  The  guillotine  is 
law  !  Eh  bienf  It  is  true— I  do  admit — there  is 
felt  a  '  want  of  respect*  for  the  guillotine.'  (Sen- 
sation.) And  do  you  know  why.  Monsieur  Ad- 
vocate-general ?  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  be- 
cause we  wish  to  heave  the  guillotine  into  that 
gulf  of  execration  in  which  have  already  been 
cast  with  the  applause  of  all  maukind  the  brand- 
ing iron,  the  cbopping-knife,  the  torture,  the  in- 
quisition !  It  is  because  we  wish  to  banish  from 
the  august  and  luminous  sanctuary  of  justice  that 
form  of  evil  omen,  sufficient  of  itself  to  fill  the 
sanctuary  with  horror  and  darkness— the  public 
executioner!  Yes!  and  because  we  wish  this,  we 
are  forsooth  shaking  aud  disturbing  society .' 
And  we  are  very  dangerous  men !  We  desire  to 
suppress  the  guillotine !  and  lo !  what  a  mon- 
strous thing !  mcu  cry. 

"  Gentlemen,  jurors  !  You  are  sovereign  citi- 
zens of  a  free  nation,  and  without  departing 
from  the  strict  limits  of  this  debate,  it  may  be 
well  permitted  that  I  address  you  as  political 
men.  Well  then  reflect  upon  this,  and  since' we 
live  in  revolutionary  times,  deduce  its  legitimate 
consequences  from  what  I  am  goiog  to  tell  you. 
If  Louis  XVI.  had  abolished  capital  punishment 
as  he  did  abolish  torture,  his  own  bend  would  not 
have  fallen — Ninety-Three  would  not  have  been 
armed  with  the  f;ital  axe— there  would  have  been 
one  bloody  page  the  less  in  history — the  mourn- 
ful date  of  2l«t  January  would  not  exist.  Who 
would  have  dared,  in  face  of  the  public  con* 
science,  in  face  of  the  civilized  world,  who  would 
have  dared  to  erect  the  scaffold  for  the  king,  for 
the  man  of  whom  it  could  have  been  said — 'it 
was  he  that  thretv  it  dowu  !'  (Prolonged  sensa- 
tion.) 

"  The  editor  of  the  Evenement  is  charged  with 
having;  failed  in  respect  to  the  laws!  with  hav- 
iug  failed  in  respect  to  the  penalty  of  death !  Gen- 


tlemen, let  us  place  ourselves  a  little  above  a  dis- 
putable text — let  us  rise  to  the  principle  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  legislation.  When 
Servan — advocate-general  though  be  was— stig- 
matized with  this  remarkable  censure  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  his  day — 'our  penal  laws  open  ail 
doors  to  the  accuser  and  close  almost  all  to  the 
accused :'—  when  Voltaire  thus  qualified  the 
judges  of  Calais.  'Ah!  don't  talk  to  me  of  those 
judges,  half  monkeys,  half  tigers." — when  Cha- 
teaubriand, iu  the  ConservaUur,  called  the  law  of 
double  vote  'an  absurd  aud  wicked  law  :' — when 
Koyer  Collard,  in  full  assembly,  while  discussing, 
I  do  uot  remember  now  what  bill  of  censure, 
uttered  that  famous  cry — 'if  you  pass  this  law  I 
swear  to  disobey  it!'— when  those  legislators, 

I  aud  magistrates,  and  philosophers,  great  intel- 
lects, men  some  illustrious  aud  others  venerable, 
were  speaking  thus,  what  were  they  doing  ?  Were 
they  •  wauling  iu  respect  to  the  law,'  to  local  aud 
temporary  law  I  It  is  possible  the  advocate-geu- 
eral  may  tell  you  so  :  1  know  not  what  he  will 
do:  but  this  1  do  kuow,  that  those  men  were 
makiug  themselves  the  religious  echoes  of  that 
law  of  laws,  universal  conscience!  Were  they 
committing  an  oflVuce  against  justice — the  jus- 
tice of  their  day — a  transitory  fallible  justice  ! 
Perhaps  so — I  kuow  not.  But  this  1  do  kuow — 
that  they  were  proclaiming  eternal  justice ! 
"  True  it  is,  that  uow-a-days  they  do  us  the 

!  favor  to  tell  us  even  in  the  tribuue  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  that  they  w  ill  drag  into  court 
the  atheist  Voltaire,  immoral  Moliere,  obsceue 
Lafontaiue,  aud  demagogical  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau !  That  is  what  they  are  meditatiug — that  is 
what  they  are  avowing— that  is  what  we  have 
come  to !  gentlemen  jurors  you  will  appreciate 
these  facts. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  right  of  criticisiug  law,  of 
criticising  it  with  severity,  and  more  especially 
penal  law  which,  with  so  much  facility,  receives 
the  impress  of  barbarous  manuers:  this  right 
of  criticism  which  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
duty  of  amelioration,  as  the  torch  is  placed  be- 
side the  work  which  is  to  be  done,  this  right  of 
the  writer  not  less  sacred  than  that  of  the  legis- 
lator, this  necessary,  this  imprescriptible  right 
you  will  recognize  by  your  verdict  aud  you  will 
acquit  the  accused. 

"But  the  prosecution  contends,  aud  this  is  the 
second  argument  in  behalf  of  the  State,  that  the 
criticism  of  the  Evenement  went  too  far  and  was 
too  severe.  Ah,  indeed  !  Gentlemen  jurors  draw 
up  and  examine  closely  the  fact,  that  frightful 
fact,  which  was  the  inducement  to  this  pretend- 
ed misdemeanor  which  they  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  editor  of  the 
Evenement. 

"  What!  A  man,  a  miserable  condemned  man. 
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is  dragged  one  morning  upon  one  of  our  public  I 
squares.  He  finds  the  scaffold  there.  He  re- 
volts, he  struggle*,  he  refuses  to  die.  He  is 
quite  young  yet — hardly  twenty-uine  years  of 
age.  .  . .  Mon  Dieu  !  I  know  very  well  you  are 
going  to  tell  me — '  this  man  was  an  assassin  !' 
But  listeu  !  Two  executioners  lay  hold  of  him— 
his  hands  are  hound,  his  feet  are  hound,  he  re- 
pels the  executioners.  A  frightful  struggle  takes 
place.  He  twists  his  shackled  limbs  about  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  to  mount  to  execution 
using  in  his  defence  the  scaffold  agaiust  the  scaf- 
fold. The  strife  continues  and  horror  pervades 
the  assembled  multitude.  The  executioners, 
with  sweat  and  shame  upon  their  foreheads,  pale, 
panting,  terrified  and  desperate— desperate  with 
a  most  horrible  despair — bowed  down  beneath 
that  public  reprobation  which  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  infliction  of  the  paiu  of  death,  with- 
out crushing  the  passive  instruments,  its  butch- 
ers— the  executioners  make  reuewed  and  savage 
efforts:  for  force  must  rest  to  the  law — it  is  the 
maxim.  The  mau  clings  to  the  scaffold  and 
screams  for  mercy  :  his  clothes  are  ripped  from 
his  body,  his  naked  shoulders  stream  with  blood  : 
the  struggle  continues  without  intermission.  At 
lust,  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour — three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour!"  (the  advocate  general  makes  a 
sign  as  if  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment, when  M.  V.  Hugo  proceeds.)  "  They  are 
higgling  with  us  for  minutes:  well  thirty-five 
minutes  if  you  please !  of  this  monstrous  effort, 
of  this  nameless  spectacle,  of  this  agony — agony 
for  all  parties  mind  you — for  the  people  who 
were  there  looking  on,  as  well  as  for  the  crimi- 
nal—after this  age  of  anguish,  gentlemeu  jurors, 
they  lead  the  miserable  man  back  to  his  prison : 
aud  the  people  breathe  now  more  freely :  for 
the  people,  with  its  prejudices  of  old  humanity, 
the  people  clement  because  it  feels  itself  sover- 
eign, the  people  believes  that  the  man  is  saved. 
Hut  no.  The  guillotine  is  vanquished,  but  it 
still  remains  standing  :  aud  there  it  stands  during 
the  whole  day  in  the  midst  of  a  population  smit- 
teu  with  consternation.  The  eveniug  comes, 
they  call  up  a  reiuforcemeut  of  executioners. 
They  bind  and  lash  dowu  the  man  till  he  becomes 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  inert  matter;  and  at  night 
fall  they  bear  him  back  to  the  public  square.  He 
weeps  and  yells  as  they  bear  him  along.  He  is 
haggard,  and  all  besmeared  with  blood.  He 
begs  pitenusly  for  his  life  :  he  calls  upou  God  : 
he  calls  upon  his  father  and  upon  bis  mother, 
for,  in  presence  of  death,  this  mau  had  become 
a  child  again !  They  hoist  him  upon  the  scaffold, 
aud  his  hend  falls!  And  then  there  was  a  shud- 
der that  passed  over  the  frames  of  all  men! 
Never  had  legal  murder  been  presented  to  them 
under  circumstances  of  such  abomination,  and 


with  so  shameless  a  front.  Every  one  felt  as 
though  he  had,  so  to  speak,  a  share  in  the  odium 
and  responsibility  of  this  mournful  transaction  : 
aud  every  one  felt  within  himself  an  emotion 
similar  to  that  he  would  have  experienced,  bad 
he  beheld,  in  the  midst  of  France,  and  in  the 
full  light  of  the  sun,  civilization  insulted  by  bar- 
barism. And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  a  cry 
escaped  from  the  bosom  of  a  young  man,  from 
bis  bowels,  from  his  heart,  from  his  soul,  a  cry 
of  pity,  of  anguish,  of  horror,  a  cry  of  humanity  : 
And  you  would  punish  this  cry !  aud  in  presence 
of  the  astouudiug  facts  which  I  have  just  been 
laying  before  you,  would  say  to  the  guillotine 
'you  were  right!'  and  to  pity,  to  holy  pity,  'you 
are  wrong!'  This  is  uot  possible,  gentlemen  ju- 
rors! 

"  Look  you,  M.  Advocate-general,  and  I  say 
it  to  you  without  bitterness,  you  are  not  defend- 
ing a  good  cause.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  engage 
in  uuequal  strife  with  the  spirit  of  civilization, 
with  humanized  and  mollified  manners,  with  pro- 
gress !  You  have  against  you  the  intimate  re- 
sistance of  the  heart  of  man :  you  have  against 
you  all  those  principles  by  virtue  of  which,  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  France  has  progressed  and 
made  the  world  progress:  the  inviolability  of 
human  life,  fraternity  toward  the  ignorautclasses, 
the  dogma  of  amelioration  taking  the  place  of 
the  dogma  of  vengeance!  You  have  agaiust 
you  every  thing  which  enlightens  the  reason, 
every  thing  which  vibrates  in  the  souls  of  men. 
Philosophy  and  Religion  are  against  you — Vol- 
taire and  Jesus  Christ!  lu  vain  will  you  strive! 
This  frightful  service  which  the  scaffold  pretends 
to  render  to  society,  society  iu  its  heart  holds  it 
in  horror  and  abhorrence.  Society  would  none 
of  it!  You  will  strive  in  vain  !  And  the  frieuds 
of  capital  punishment,  (you  see  wo  do  not  con- 
found society  with  them,)  the  frieuds  of  capital 
punishment  will  labor  all  in  vain.  Never  will 
they  succeed  iu  establishing  the  innocence  of  the 
lex  talionis:  never  will  they  be  able  to  wash 
white  those  hideous  texts  upon  which  for  so 
many  long,  long  ages  has  been  dripping  the  blood 
of  severed  heads! 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  done."  (Then  turning 
toward  his  son  Charles,  who  was  sitting  near 
him  on  the  bench  assigned  to  criminals,  Victor 
Hugo,  in  whom  at  that  moment  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophet,  the  fervor  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  pride  of  the  father,  were  beautifully  and 
sublimely  united,  filling  his  countenauce  with  a 
splendor  that  awed  beholders,  thus  concluded  his 
harangue :) 

>'  My  eon,  it  is  a  high  honour  that  you  are  re- 
ceiving to-day !  You  have  been  adjudged  wor- 
thy to  combat,  perhaps  to  suffer,  in  the  holy  cause 
of  truth.    From  this  day  forth  you  enter  upon 
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the  veritable  mauly  life  of  our  generation — you 
have  your  part  in  the  struggle  whose  object  is  the 
cooi|ueat  of  the  just  and  the  true.  Rejoice  and 
be  proud,  my  son !  you,  who  are  ouly  a  simple 
soldier  of  the  humane  and  democratic  idea,  you 
are  seated  upon  the  bench  where  Be  ranger  has 
heeu  seated— where  Lamcnnais  sat!  Be  un- 
shaken in  your  faith !  And  now  I  have  but  one 
more  word  to  say  to  you — If  you  have  need 
of  some  animating  thought,  a  thought  to  make 
you  strong  in  your  faith  in  progress,  in  your 
confidence  in  the  future,  in  your  religious  love 
for  humanity,  of  a  thought  that  will  make  in- 
tenser  and  iutenser  your  execration  of  the  scaf- 
fold and  your  horror  of  irrevocable  and  irrepara- 
ble penalties,  think  that  upon  the  bench  where 
you  now  sit  once  sat  Lesurques!" 

And  Victor  took  hi*  seat  amid  the  universal 
murmur  of  applause  and  admiration,  which  gen- 
erous thoughts  eloquently  expressed  never  fail; 
to  produce  in  a  numerous  mixed  assembly.  Be-  j 
ranger  and  Lamennais  alluded  to  in  the  closing  j 
sentence  or  the  speech,  you  of  course  know: 
with  Lesurques'  name  you  are  probably  not  fa- 
miliar,   lie  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  vic- 
tims of  *•  irrevocable  and  irreparable  penalties." 
Tried,  condemned  and  executed  for  robbery  and 
murder,  his  innocence  was  not  long  afterwards 
clearly  established. 

But  I  am  almost  at  the  end  of  my  sheet.  Let 
me  hasten  to  tell  you  the  result  of  this  trial.  Mr. 
Krdan  was  acquitted.  Charles  Hugo  was  found 
"guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances."  The 
sentence  of  the  court  founded  upon  this  verdict 
wasG  months  imprisonment  and  51HJ  /rones  ($100) 
Jine.  He  has  appealed.  The  appeal  is  not  yet 
decided.  The  moment  that  Hugo  and  his  son 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Courthouse  on  their 
way  home,  after  the  trial,  loud  shouts  of  "  Vive 
la  Repuhlique  I"  "Vive  Victor  Hugo!"  rose 
from  the  crowd  that  had  assembled  outside  upon 
the  public  square.  The  acclaim  continued  till 
he  reached  his  carriage.  The  Hugos  replied 
with  repeated  shouts  of  V ire  la  Rejjublique !  The 
popular  triumph  consoled  them  lor  their  defeat 
in  the  Courthouse.  W.  W.  M. 


SONG. 

Tk  lull  is  lisht  and  cay  within, 

Ami  out  ii pou  the  breeze 
The  music  ol  the  violin 

Floats  ihrouph  the  linden  trees, 
Commingled  wiih  a  merry  din, 

Like  to  the  hum  of  beca. 

Yet  not  to  ni<rlit  I'll  join  the  dunce, 
Hut  'ncnth  the  cUmbcring  vine. 

In  wrapt  in  love's  delirious  trance, 
Delighted  I'll  recline, 

Be<ide  the  sweetest  girl  of  France — 
My  gcutlc  Madeline. 


i\o\\m  of  Jinn  Itforks. 


Ui.bic  ;  oa  The  Voices.    By  T.  8.  Fay.    New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  6l  Company.  1861. 

Fielding,  somewhere  digresses  from  the  plot  of  one  of 
hia  inimitable  fiction*  to  tell  us,  that  he  who  speaks  ill  of 
a  book  by  necessity  slander*  the  author;  for,  say*  the 
novelist,  no  one  can  call  a  book  stuff,  horrid  nonsen«e. 
ate.,  without  calling  the  author  a  blockhead.  Now.  in 
rendering  our  judgment  upon  the  merits  of '  Ulric'  we 
would  not  be  understood,  by  any  mean*,  to  write  Mr.  Fay 
down  an  ass,  because  we  know  to  the  contrary.  He  has 
written  very  respectably  in  prose,  and  if  this  were  not 
sufficient  to  repel  the  presumption  of  stupidity  which 
Ulric  might  raise,  (according  to  Fielding,)  we  ought  refer 
to  his  service*  in  the  diplomatic  corps  of  his  country. 

In  verily,  however,  'Ulric'  must  be  regarded  in  the 
lijrhl  of  a  very  roelnncholy  failure.  It  con«i«t*  of  scarcely 
less  than  four  thousand  lines  of  oclo-sy  llubic  verse,  of 
which  it  would  be  liberal  to  cousider  seventy -five  either 
vigorous  or  striking.  The  story  U  in  this  wise.  Ulric,  a 
knight  of  tbe  middle  ages,  is  attended  every  where  upon 
his  adventurous  pilgrimage  by  two  viewless  spirits,  who, 
ever  and  anon,  whisper  word*  of  widely  diverse  counsel 
in  bis  ear— the  one  being  a  spirit  of  light  and  purity,  and 
the  other  an  emissary  of  the  devil.  A  very  animated  con- 
teat  or  rather  debate  ensues  between  these  '  Voices'  in  the 
hall  of  Ulric's  heart,  whore  the  Principle  of  Good  finally 
overcomes  her  wily  antagonist,  and  directs  aright  all  the 
young  man's  impulses  and  desires.  It  is  quite  delightful 
to  note  how  very  npropot  are  invariably  the  suggestions 
of  the  celestial  voice— coming  in,  on  one  occasion,  just  in 
time  to  rescue  Ulric  from  the  little  impropriety  of  running 
off  with  Fomebody  else's  wife.  The  general  reader  will 
readily  delect  the  close  similarity  in  design  which  this 
poem  bears  to  the  very  remarkable  poem  of  Tennyson, 
*  The  Two  Voices,"  in  which  the  argument  is  carried  on 
between  fuith  and  skepticism.  As  it  is  impossible  that  so 
cultivated  u  man  as  Mr.  Fay  can  uot  have  read  the  Teu- 
uysonian  poem,  we  are  compelled  to  suspect  that  he  baa 
taken  the  idea  of  his  present  effort  from  the  Laureate. 

The  roost  pleasing  portion  of  »  Ulric'  is  the  description 
of  scenery  along  the  Rhine,  in  which  Mr.  Fay  indulges, 
playing  the  part  of  Murray's  Guide  Book  to  the  reader, 
ouly  expressing  his  hints  in  verse.  On  the  » hole,  we 
think  Mr.  Fay  hud  better  get  back  to  prose  composition. 
If  he  offends  in  poetry  again,  he  will  be  regarded  as  a 
"  Culprit  Fav"  and  be  treated  accordingly. 

Tbe  book  i*  for  sale  by  Morris  At  Brother. 


College  Reform.  By  Francis  H.  Hurra,  A.  Jf.,  5»- 
perimiendemt  amd  Profeswr  of  Matkemaiiet  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  Ift.,  Sf-,  tft.  Pluladelpliia : 
Thorn**,  Cowpeithwnit  St  Co.  1*51. 

This  little  pamphlet  presents,  in  a  rapid  but  intelligi- 
ble review,  the  principal  defects  in  the  existing  collegiate 
system  of  the  Uuitcd  Stales,  and  submits  some  sugges- 
tions for  their  reform.  Among  the  former,  Colonel  Smith 
mentions  the  government  of  colleges  by  acif-coustituted, 
irresponsible  and  overgrown  Boards  of  Trustee*— the  in- 
adequate snlnrics  givun  to  professors — the  great  field  of 
study  over  which  the  learner  is  hurried  in  a  brief  space 
of  time — the  too  general  adoption  of  lectures  as  a  mode 
of  instruction,  etc. :  and  for  each  of  these  evils  he  give* 
us  what  he  considers  the  proper  mode  of  remedy.  We 
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think  there  is  great  force  in  what  Colonel  Smith  nays  of 
the  impropriety  of  compelling  all  students — no  mutter 
what  may  be  their  intended  pursuits  in  life— to  go  through 
exactly  Mm  same  course  of  training,  and  that  course  de- 
signed only  for  the  lawyer,  the  physician  or  the  divine. 
The  plan  suggested  for  classical,  agricultural  and  imt its- 
trial  college*,  nil  distinct  from  each  other,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  present  opportunities  for  th*  education  of  young 
men  of  all  classes  and  all  possible  shades  of  intellectual 
character. 

One  word  of  objection,  however,  for  the  author's  own 
benefit.  Why  need  he  go  to  Philadelphia  to  get  so  small 
a  pamphlet  printed  ?  Is  Virginia  so  deplorably  behind  the 
age.  that  he  could  not  find  a  respectable  press  within  its 


the  soil  incense  of  approbation  whieh  surrounds  her 
sketches  like  an  atmosphere,  the  book  is  exceedingly 
clever  and  readable.  Some  fnults  of  taste  and  some  of- 
fences against  a  strict  propriety  there  are;  but  withn)  such 
downright  good  sense,  such  a  genuine  receptivity  and  such 
an  unruffled  serenity  of  temper,  iiJcroll  circumstances, 
that  we  are  disarmed  of  any  critical  severity  as  to  trifles. 
Lady  Wortley,  for  instance,  is  much  amused  with  the 
slang  which  she  hears  spoken  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  it  being  fresh  to  her,  she  falls  into  its  adoption. 
We  regret  this,  not  so  muc  h  as  a  blemish  upon  her  pages  as 
that  it  will  aflbrd  to  such  reviewers  iu  her  hind  as  are  evil 
disposed  to  America  (and  their  name  is  legion)  matter  for 
ridicule,  and  thus  weuken  the  effect  of  the  volume  upon 
the  minds  of  her  countrymen.  Lady  Worllcy  takes  a 
very  sensible  and  liberal  view  of  slavery,  which  has  al- 
ready been  satirized  by  Punch  in  some  pointless,  though 
SUNBEAM*  and  Shadows,  and  Buds  and  Blossoms;  or  ungciiflemanly  paragraphs  and  some  stupid  wood-en- 
Leaves  from  Aunt  Minnie's  Portfolio.  By  Georgie  A.  graving?.  This  portion  of  Lady  Wortlcy's  book  we  may 
Hula.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  200  Broad-  possibly  recur  to,  at  a  future  day,  in  a  more  extended  and 
way.    1851.  satisfactory  review. 

.„  ,       ,        ...  ....  .      The  volume  is  well  printed  and  may  be  found  at  the 

We  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  this  handsome  vol-  DOO|c  Btore  Qt  «M orris  si  Brother 
ume,  for  young  people,  but  a  superficial  glance,  but  we 
may  venture  to  recommend  it  as  a  very  genial  and  appro- 
priate gift-book.  It  is  a  story  simply  of  the  affections— 
nothing  more— and  as  such  is  of  far  more  value  and  in- 
terest to  tho#e  for  whom  it  was  no  doubt  intended  by  the 
fair  author,  than  the  more  solid  and  serious  volumes  which 
attract  the  attention  of  adults.  Mrs.  Irvine  Brandon 
"principal  of  a  select  seminary  for  young  todies  near  ;  pleasant  descriptions  of  rural  life  and  sceuery,  we  should 
New  York,"  is  well  hit  off,  as  well  aa  Mr.  Brandon  who  j  seriously  advise  him  to  forego  the  somewhat  difficult  Hue 
"seldom  said  anything  beyond  probably, possibly,  not  of  fiction,  and  do  unylbing  else  that  suggests  itself.  If 
sure,  and  such  like  dubious  expressions."  Carrie,  Ger- ,  be  can  not  make  belter  baskets  than  novels,  he  will  never 
trude  and  Eulnlie  will  fasten  strongly  on  the  feelings  of :  get  his  bread  at  his  original  business,  that  is  clearenough. 
all  youog  renders.  j"  Godfrey  Malvern"  is  intensely  vulgar  and  stupid,  and 

We  attach  very  great  importance  to  publications  of  some  of  the  illustrations  of  Phiz  which  embellish  the  vol- 
ume are  quite  as  bad  as  the  text. 
The  book  has  beeii  sent  to  us  by  Morris  At  Brother. 


Godfrey  Malvern,  or  the  Life  of  an  Author.  By  Thom- 
as Miller.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1951. 

If  this  Thomas  Miller  is  the  same  who  is  known  as  the 
"poetical  basket-maker,"  and  has  written  some  very 


this  nature,  meant  for  the  young  in  that  most  impressible 
era  of  life — later  childhood,  and  we  thank  author  and  pub- 
lisher for  giving  us  so  acceptable  a  volume. 
Fur  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph,  and  Nash  St.  Woodhouse. 


Prize  Essay  on  the  Principle*:  and  Operation*  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  By  Leroy  M.  Leet 
D.  D.,  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  Virginia. 

Prize  Essay  on  some  subject.  By  Alexander  Martin. 
Richmond.  H.  K  Ellyson,  Printer,  147  Main  Sttect. 
1851. 

We  arc  indebted  to  T.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  Grand  Scribe  of 
the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Virginia,  for 
copies  of  the  above  publications,  wherein  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Order  issctfortb,  and  the  popular  objections  to 
it  considered.    The  names  of  the  authors  furnish  «  aitlfi- 


Travels  is  the  United  States,  etc.,  During  1819  and 
1850.  By  the  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley.  New 
York  :  Harper  Sc.  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street. 
1851. 

Lady  Wortley,  by  reason  of  her  connections  and  rank 
at  home,  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  write  an  impartial 
book  on  America ;  since,  secure  of  her  position  at  Bel- 
voir  Castle,  she  had  no  motive  to  abuse  us.  such  as  has 
actuated  Dickens.  Hall,  Trollope,  Martineau  and  the  rest 

of  our  English  defamers.    A  desire  to  appear  accustomed  jcient  guaranty  of  the  able  character  of  the  essays, 
to  a  much  more  cultivated  society  than  theso  latter  tour-      They  can  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Evans  or  McDonald  de- 
ists say  they  found  in  the  United  States,  and  an  itching  Lyons  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  hundred, 
for  the  praise  of  the  aristocracy  prompted  the  utterance 
of  all  their  sarcasms.    Lady  Wortley,  every  body  knows 
to  be  altogether  above  such  pitiful  considerations.  No 
affect  at  ion  of  disgust  at  the  uncouth  manners  of  the  Amer- 
icans could  raise  her  higher  in  the  social  scale, oven  if  this 
vulgar  trick  were  successful  in  tho  general.   What  she 
writes  therefore  may  be  read  as  the  opinions  of  a  refined 
and  highly  educated  woman,  who  has  mingled  in  the 
courtly  circles  of  England  and  has  no  interest  in  misrep- 
resenting what  she  sees. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  when  we  say 
that  Lady  Wortlcy's  volume  has  afforded  us  great  de- 
light. Of  course  it  is  agreeable  enough  to  read  praise  of 
ourselves,  nor  could  we  probably  do  entire  justice  to  a 
work  which  offended  us  by  abuse.  But  we  think  we 
may  express  the  conviction,  that  altogether  apart  from 


Cosmos  :  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
Universe ■  By  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  Vol.  III. 
London :  Henry  G.  Bonn,  York  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den. 1851. 

This  volume  completes  the  great  work  of  Humboldt. 
The  contents  are  of  nn  astronomical  character,  chiefly 
concerning  the  revelations  of  ihc  telescope.  It  is  of course 
unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything  of  lb*  great  continental 
philosopher.  The  Cosmos  finished,  ho  need  write  no 
more  for  fame,  but  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  its 
enjoyment.  Those  who  have  purchased  the  two  volumes 
of  Cosmos,  already  published,  will  of  course  derirc  the 
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third,  not  merely  hccaune  it  complete*  the  work,  but  lie- 
mum  of  ibe  index  it  contain*  for  tlie  entire  aeries.  Sir. 
Bohn's  edition  i*  exceedingly  handsome  nrnl  cheap.  It 
come*  to  u*  from  ihe  American  agents  of  the  English 
publisher — Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  At  Co.  of  New  York. 

Harper  At  Brothers  have  also  published  a  good  cdi- 
tioa  of  this  valuable  work. 


THK  ll.l.VSTRATEt>  DOMESTIC  BlRI.E.     By  the  RtT.  I<«- 

ORAM  Cobbim,  M.  A.  New  York:  Suuiuel  Hue*  tun, 
13U  Nassau  Street.    Nos.  23,  24  and  26. 

We  hove  so  frequently  taken  occasion  to  commend  to 
our  renders  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  Bible,  that  wc 
deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  here 
than  to  inform  them  that  with  the  Nos.  now  on  our  table, 
the  work  is  completed.  In  good  binding  the  volume  will 
be  n  magnificent  one.  The  entire  series  may  be  obtained 
of  Morris  At  Brother. 


Histort  or  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  F.$ypL  Bv  Jacob 
AhboU.  With  Engraving*.  New  Yotk:  Harper  At 
Brothers,  Publishers.   82  Cliff  Street. 

All  the-  events  connected  with  the  life  of  Cleopatra  ore 
here  told  by  Mr.  Abbott  in  that  simple  and  lucid  style 
which  distinguishes  the  former  juvenile  histories  from  hi* 
pen. ,  Mr.  Abbott's  design,  as  he  tells  us  himxelf,  ha*  been 
to  present  a  practical,  rather  than  a  poetical,  view  of  his* 
torical  personages  and  their  times,  and  to  give  the  Icudiug 
outlines  of  their  live*  in  place  of  needless  reflections  on 
their  characters  and  result*.  His  series  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  prove  more  useful  than  any  other  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  appeared. 

The  History  of  Cleopatra  may  be  obtained  in 
uxmd  of  Morris  At  Brother. 


giving  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  its  people,  and  I  lie  condition  of  its  slare  pop- 
ulation. Mr.  Cobb's  book  i«  of  the  same  complexion— 
but  is  made  up  of  "  Sketches,"  by  no  means  devoid  of 
spirit  or  sprighiliuess.  His  description  of  the  negro  pop- 
ulation in  the  Southwest  has  an  air  of  veracity  about  it 
wbich  makes  it  interesting  to  inquirer*  on  the  slavery 
question.  The  books  are  very  readable,  and  furnish  as 
with  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  disposition  to  eocour- 
age  Southern  literature  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hart, 


The  Religion  or  Geology  and  it*  Connected  .Science*. 
By  Edward  Hitchcock.  D.  D.,  EL.  D.  President  of 
Amherst  College.  Boston :  1'hillips,  Sampson  and 
Co.  1S51. 

President  Hitchcock's  work,  though  so  recently  pub- 
lished, has  already  attracted  much  attention-  As  we  pur- 
pose  exprcs»ing  our  opinion  of  it  more  at  length  on  an 
early  occasion,  we  shall  do  nothiug  more  at  present  than 
recommend  it*  perusnl. 

For  sale  by  G.  M.  West  At  Brother. 

■  » 

Home  is  Home.  A  Domettic  Tale.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  At  Company.   900  Broadway.  1851. 

Tins  volume  is  well  dc*cril»cd  in  the  title-page.  It  is 
"  a  domestic  talc"  and  nothing  more.  Novel  it  can  not 
1  properly  be  called,  since  it  has  not  sufficient  depth  of 
plot,  nor  originality  of  design  to  set  it  apart  as  such.  The 
youthful  reader,  however,  will  be  agreeably  entertained 
with  its  sketches. 
Messrs.  Nash  At  Woodhouse  have  the  work  for  sale. 


The  Fruit  Garden  ;  dec,  Ate.  lUuttrated  with  up- 
ward* of  IM  Figure*,  See.  By  P.  Barry,  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner.  1861. 

We  confess  ourselves  very  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  such  a  publication  as  **The  Fruit  Garden" 
We  can  only  say  that  the  author  seems  to  understand  tho- 
roughly what  he  is  writing  about,  and  gives  the  fullest 
possible  information  on  the  subject  of  the  fruit  tree,  and 
all  its  branches ;  with  which  indifferent  pun,  wc  dismiss 
the  work,  commending  it  to  all  who  arc  fortunate  enough 
to  have  orchards  and  vineyards  in  which  they  con  try  ex- 
periment* in  arboriculture.  Mr.  Scribner's  part  of  the 
volume  has  been  well  performed,  and  he  deserves  a  large 
sale  of  the  edition.  We  hare  received  it  from  Nash  At 
Woodhouse. 


Bertie.   A  Ilumorou*  Notel.    Philad.    A.  Hart. 
Mississippi  Scedej.  By  J.  B.Cobb.   Philad.  A.  Hart. 

The  above  are  two  works,  recently  issued  from  Mr. 
Hart's  press,  which  have  two  merits  well  calculated 
to  prejudice  us  in  their  favor :  they  are  both  written  by 
Southern  men,  and  describe  Southern  scenes.  Bertie  is 
a  North  Carolina  story,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  knowing 
Yankee,  self-styled  a  Professor,  who  manufacture*  hy 
draulic  cement  and  constructs  rain-water  cisterns.  His 
adventures  in  the  old  North  Slate  are  made  the  means  ol 


"  Stuart  of  DvnJralh"  and  "  Eattbury"  are  the  title* 
I  to  the  last  two  of  Harpers'  brown-covered  novels.  The 
j  former  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  is  lighted 
I  up  on  almost  every  page  by  the  sunny  imagination  of  its 
!  gifted  authoress,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  novel  of  the 
i  season.   •Eastbury,'  by  Anna  Harriet  Drury,  is  a  tale  of 
the  present  time,  excellently  well  told,  not  particularly 
brilliant,  perhaps. but  yet  a  capital  thing  to  put  in  one'a 
pocket  on  the  eve  of  starling  for  the  country. 
Morris  At  Brother  have  both  for  sale. 


A  kind  friend  who  is  spending  the  i 
sends  us  a  sermon  recently  preached  in  Trinity  Church 
in  that  town,  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Darius  Richmond 
Brewer.  The  subject  discussed  is  **The  Errors  of  Ul- 
traism  in  Morals  and  Religion."  The  worthy  divine  says 
very  many  wholesome  things  in  his  discourse,  and 
pithily  disposes  of  the  ultra  doctrines  entertained  by  t 
of  his  fellow  citizens  as  to  the  guilt  of  slavery— 

"They  who  maintain  thai  slavery  is  in  all  cases  a  crime, 
to  be  at  once  repented  and  abolished,  cannot  fairly  and 
honestly  call  themselves  believers  of  the  Bible,  as  a  rev- 
elation from  God.  To  say  nothing  of  its  recognition  in 
the  law  given  by  Moses,  even  in  the  Teu  Commandments, 
how  can  the  precepts  anl  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles, 
with  reference  to  slavery,  be  reconciled  with  the  theory 
that  it  is  in  itself  and  in  every  instance  a  sin  I  Why  did 
they  not  go  about  preaching  '  immediate  emancipation,* 
instead  of  the  relative  duties  of  masters  and  servants  f 
And  how,  on  this  theory,  can  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
Philemon,  be  received  as  a  portion  of  that  Scripture  which 
is  'given  by  inspiration  of  God  T*  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  most  notorious  and  moM  zealous  abolitionists  barn 
become  infidels.  The  Bible  stands  as  much  in  their  way 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
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0.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 


This  Hotel,  situated  Nob.  60  and  62  UNION  PLACE,  corner  Fourth  Avenuo  and  Eighteenth 
street,  has  been  opeued  by  the  undersigned,  for  the  accommodation  of  families  who  are  tra veiling, 
and  who  desire  the  comforts  and  quiet  of  a  more  retired  situation  than  the  other  Hotels  of  New 
York.  The  arrangements  of  this  Establishment  are  altogether  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  beiug  divided  into  suits  of  apartments,  with  Bathing  Rooms 
aud  other  water  conveniences  attached.  It  is  furnished  in  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  man- 
ner, equal  to  the  best  private  residences  of  the  city.  The  location  is  very  desirable,  neing  located 
in  view  of  Union  Square,  and  opposite  the  beautiful  grounds  of  E.  Hoibrook,  Esq.  Tho  object  of 
the  proprietor  will  be,  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  his  patrons  that  will  ensure  him  their  custom 
when  they  visit  the  city. 
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THE  MESSENGER  VXDER  THE  NEW  POSTAGE  LAW. 


The  Reduction  of  Postage  on  Periodicals  under  the  new  system  is  matter  of  roi 
ulation  to  the  Public.    To  all  within  1500  miles  of  the  place  of  publication,  the 
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increase  of  subscribers.  While  the  objection,  heretofore  urged  to  subscribing,  < 
Expense  of  Postage,  has  been  in  a  measure  removed,  we  are  endeavoring  to  mil 
magazine  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Southern  people.    We  si 
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With  the  view  of  devoting  my  time  in  future  exclusively  to  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Messr  neer,  I  «rt*h 
to  form  a  connection  with  an  active  partner  who  shull  ni*ua£e  its  hu«ia>r»s  otTnirs.    t  therefore  am  willitii:  to  dt»- 
>nr-half  of  the  property  of  the  inagacinr  upon  iilicrat  term*.    The  position  of  the  Mtmipf  a*  one  of  the 
ixlical*  in  the  I  uited  State*  has  never  hern  more  generally  rerogniaotl  than  at  the  present  time,  and  to  aa 
energetic  man  of  business,  this  opportunity  is  one  of  rare  or  urrence. 

Further  partic.ulara  will  he  given  upon  application  hy  letter  (post-paid)  or  in  person. 

Addre.a  J  NO.  R.  THOMPSON, 

1  Sorembtr,  1850.  Richmond,  Va. 
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300  Ream*  Wrapping  Paper,  from  37  1-2  cent*  op. 
1,000  Reams  letter  Paper,  at  $1  per  ream — to  the  finest  quality  ma  da. 
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25.000  Quilt*. 

Bonnet  Boards,  State*,  Ink,  Wafers,  Violins  and  Strings,  Flutes,  Files,  Guitars,  and  various  other  rand*  in  cha 
Btatioaen ,  M  uak  and  Fancy  lino.    A  call  from  Country  Merchants,  Teacher*  and  other*,  is  solicited  by 
AW(  *r,  is;,l.  J.  W.  RANDOLPH. 
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LIEUT.  GOVERNOR  SP0TSW00D 

AND  THE 

VIRGINIA  BURGESSES. 

AN  UNPUBLI3HED  HISTORICAL  EPISODE. 

The  following  extract  from  "Chalmers'  Colo- 
nial History,"  is  a  fit  introduction  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  (sitting  as  the  upper 
house  of  Assembly,)  contained  iuthe  succeeding 
pages.  This  Journal  was  obtained  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
w  ith  the  exception  of  some  immaterial  entries, 
is  a  complete  copy  of  the  original.  It  is  deemed 
of  some  value,  as  giviug  ajuster  view  than  can 
otherwise  readily  be  had  of  the  rather  anomalous 
constitution  of  the  Colony  at  that  day,  in  its 
practical  working,  of  the  energetic,  though  some- 
what haughty  spirit,  of  Lieut.  Governor  Spots- 
wood,  (perhaps  the  best  loved  and  honoured 
name  among  the  Colonial  Governors  of  Virginia,) 
and  of  the  liberty-loving  but  factions  disposition 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  It  will  also,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  notes  appended,  particu- 
larly note  A,  give  a  better  knowledge  than  can 
be  gained  from  any  history,  of  the  almost  des- 
perate condition  of  South  Carolina  at  that  period, 
from  a  general  combination  of  the  Indians  in  and 
around  ber,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  to  Vir- 
ginia, apprehended  by  the  Governor  from  the 
same  source.  Upon  this  last  point  Chalmers  is 
incorrect,  stating  as  he  does  that  the  Indians  had 
ceased  to  be  objects  of  dread  in  Virginia.  But 
to  return  to  the  extract  from  his  history. 

"  Divided  already  [in  the  first  year  of  George 
I.]  into  twenty-five  couutiea,  this  Dominion  en- 
joyed a  royal  government ;  composed  of  a  gov- 
ernor appoiuted  by  the  King,  who  nominated 
iuferior  magistrates ;  of  twelve  counsellors,  who, 
created  by  the  regal  mandate,  enjoyed,  from  the 
constitution,  considerable  authority  and  aimed  at 
greater;*  of  fifty-two  burgesses,  who,  elected  by 

•  Their  assent  was  necessary  to  nil  the  Governor' a 
official  acts;  they  constituted  one  branch  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  they  exercised  the  principal  judicial  authority  as 
judge"  of  the  General  Court ;  they  were  at  the  head  of 
the  mililia  as  lieutenants  of  the  counties  ;  they  acted  as 
collectors  of  the  export  duty  on  tobacco  and  the  other 
provincial  imposts,  and  generally  also,  of  the  parliamen- 
ts)' duties,  while  they  farmed  the  kind's  quit-rents  at  a 
very  favorable  bargain."_/ii/dr*<Vs  V.  State;  col.  2, 

Vol.  XVII-74 


the  freeholders,  generally  spoke  their  sentiments, 
either  illiberal  or  refined.  The  standing  revenue, 
which  had  been  established  at  tho  restoration, 
and  which  now  produced  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  boitig  unequal  to  the  payment  of  tho 
civil  list  and  other  contingent  charges,  was  aided 
by  three  hundred  pounds  from  the  quit- rents,  the 
private  estate  of  the  king.  Tho  aborigines  had 
long  censed  to  be  objects  of  dread,  since  they 
were  now  subjected  to  vassalage;  the  alien  In- 
dians were  overawed  by  a  mililia  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  formidable  to  them,  though  unfit  for 
regular  serviee.  And,  secured  from  foreign  and 
tuternal  foes,  and  protected  iu  their  privileges, 
the  Virginians  augmented  their  numbers,  their 
commerce,  their  wealth  and  their  power,  during 
the  iuattentivo  administration  of  George  I.,  be- 
yond the  example  of  othor  colonies. 

14  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  they  continued  to 
be  too  much  animated  by  the  unhappy  principles 
which  thoy  had  importe'd  from  the  north  during 
the  reign  of  William,  and  by  the  seditious  ex- 
ample that  had  been  recently  set  before  them  by 
their  neighbors  on  the  south.  Owing  to  theso 
causes,  the  proviuciala  *  chose  such  burgesses  as 
had  declared  their  resolution  to  raise  no  taxes 
for  any  occasion  whatsoever.'*  And,  urged  by 
this  temper, during  the  session  of  1715,  they  'ex- 
pelled two  members  for  having  the  generosity  to 
serve  without  pay.  which  they  termed  bribery.' 
It  is  apparent  from  the  proceedings  of  both  par- 
ties, during  that  convention,  'more  remarkable 
for  its  votes  than  its  laws,'  that  they  were  all 
actuated  by  faction.  Conscious  of  the  superi- 
ority of  his  talents  and  the  independence  of  his 
station.  Spotswood  offended  by  bis  neglect  the 
counsellors'  pride,  and  by  his  haughtiness,  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  burgesses.  When  measures 
were  therefore  proposed,  that  reduced  tho  gov- 
ernor to  the  dilemma  of  cither  disobeying  his 
instructions  or  raising  popular  clamor,  he  dissol- 
ved, with  unjustifiable  circumstanecsof  contempt, 
an  assembly,  which  had  exhausted  five  weeks  in 
fruitless  altercation.  Though  the  Board  of  Trado 
commended  his  general  conduct,  they  disappro- 
ved of  his  speech  to  the  burgesses.  •  who,  though 
moan,  ignorant  people,  aud  did  not  comply  with 
his  desires,  ought  not  to  have  been  irritated  by 
sharp  expressions,  which  may  not  only  inceuso 
them,  but  even  their  electors.'  From  the  date  of 
that  evcut,  anonymous  letters  wore  constantly 
transmitted  against  him  to  the  Board,  who  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  evincing,  by  tho  vigor  of 
his  answers,  that  tho  province  prospered  under  a 
wise  admiuistratiou,  though  trivial  discontents 
had  arisen  from  petty  offences  given  and  recei- 
ved. And,  while  Spotswood  complained  of 1  this 
treacherous  method  of  assaulting  bis  reputation,' 

•  These  quotations  are  probably  made  from  Governor 
Spotswood'*  Utters  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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ho  insisted,  •  that  somo  men  arc  always  dissatis- 
fied, like  the  lories,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
govern;  men  who  look  upon  every  one  not  born 
iu  the  country  a*  a  foreigner.'* — Vol.  II.,  pp. 
71,  72. 


At  a  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  the 
Capitol,  the  third  day  of  August,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George,  by 
the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Sec. — 
Annoq.  Dni.  1715. 

PatsE^T  — The  Hon'ble  Alexander  Spots- 
wood,  His  Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor;  Ro- 
bert Carter,  James  Blair,  Philip  Ludwell,  John 
Smith,  John  Lewis,  Wm.  Cocke,  Nathan'tl  Har- 
rison, Mann  Page  and  Robert  Porteua,  Eeqrs. 

William  Cocke,  Mann  Page  and  Robert  Por- 
teus, Esqrs.,  appointed  by  the  Governor's  com- 
mission to  administer  the  oaths  enjoined  by  law 
to  the  Burgesses  returned  to  serve  in  this  Assem- 
bly, reported  that  they  had  accordingly  adminis- 
tered the  said  oaths  to  forty-nine  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  who  are  uow  melt  in  their 
House. 
Ordered : 

That  the  Clork  of  the  General  Assembly  go 
o  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  command  their 
immediate  attendance  on  the  Governor  iu  the 
Council  Chamber. 

The  Burgesses  attending,  the  Governor  spoke 
as  follows : 

"Gentlemen  .-—The  first  step  to  be  proceeded  in 
towards  the  business  for  which  you  are  assem- 
bled is  that  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, repair  to  your  House  and  make  choice  of 
a  Speaker." 

A  message  from  tho House  of  Burgesses  to  the 
Governor,  by  Mr.  Corbiu  and  others,  that  the 
House  had  made  choice  of  a  speaker,  and  wait- 
ed his  Honor's  commands  when  to  present  him- 

Whereupon  the  Governor  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point to-morrow  at  11  o'clock  in  tho  Council 
Chamber. 

And  then  the  Council  adjourned  till  to-morrow 
morning,  ten  o'clock. 


gesses  of  freedom  in  their  persons  ami  estates 
from  arrests  and  other  disturbances,  that  in  all 
their  debates  they  may  hare  liberty  of  speech, 
and  as  occasion  requires  free  access  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's person,  assuring  his  Honor  that  thisHcu  *e 
of  Burgesses  will  endeavour  to  merit  the  contin- 
uance of  those  privileges  by  behaving  themselves 
as  become  dutifull  subjects  to  bis  majesty,  and 
discharging  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them  ac- 
cording to  the  oaths  they  have  now  taken. 
To  which  the  Governor  answered  : 
"  Ctntlemtn,— I  have  no  intention  to  invade 
any  of  your  priviledges,  and  you  may  depend  that 
all  tho  just  rights  and  priviledges  enjoyed  by  any 
former  House  of  Burgesses  shall  bo  confirmed 
ami  continued  to  this." 

After  which  the  Governor  made  the  following 
speech : 


Thursday,  Atv.csT  the  4tii,  1715. 
Present  as  yesterday. 

Tho  House  of  Burgesses  (according  to  order) 
attended  the  Governor  in  the  Couucil  Chamber, 
and  presented  Dauiel  McCarty  of  the  County  of 
Westmoreland,  Gent.,  ns  their  Speaker,  who  be- 
ing npproved  by  the  Governor,  mado  the  usual 
Petitions  for  tho  ancient  privilodgcs  of  the  Bur- 

"  From  the  succeeding  part  of  Clmlmcru'  account  of 
this  administration,  u  appears  that  these  attacks  upon 
S|»mmwooJ  were  continued  until  his  removal  wag  pro 

cured. 


"  Crntlrmen  of  the  Council  and 

House  of  Hwgesstt : 

"  Nothing  less  than  a  very  important  occasion 
could  have  urged  me  thus  suddenly  to  call  au 
Assembly  and  to  couvene  you  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  I  judged  it  high  time  to  have  recourse 
to  your  advice  and  assistance  when  the  safety 
and  honour  of  this  Colony  lyes  dangerously  at 
stake. 

"  What  has  lately  befallen  our  fellow-subjects 
in  South  Carolina,  i.i  surely  a  dreadful  warning 
to  this  government,  whose  inhabitants  live  as 
much  exposed  :  and  I  am  not  uow  to  whisper  to 
you  (as  formerly)  my  apprehensions  of  future 
dangers  and  practicable  attempts:  Murders,  mas- 
sacres and  tortures  already  committed  on  your 
neighbours,  loudly  call  upon  you  to  arm  and  se- 
cure your  people  from  a  treacherous  and  merci- 
less enemy  :  and  after  such  an  ultima  ratio,  such 
ultimate  reasoning,  words  must  add  little  towards 
convincing  you  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  use- 
full  militia,  and  of  providing  better  for  the  de- 
fence of  your  froutiers. 

"Since  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  have 
concurred  with  mo  iu  all  the  measures  hitherto 
taken  for  the  relief  of  our  distressed  brethren  in 
South  Carolina,  and  have  resolved  with  me  to 
afford  them  all  the  assistance  that  lyes  in  our 
power  to  give,  it  now  rests  solely  on  you.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  to  determine 
whether  or  no  that  oppressed  province  shall  owe 
its  deliverance  to  Virginia. 

"I  question  not  but  in  the  deliberations  of 
your  House,  you'll  find  that  duty,  honour  nnd 
interest  engage  you  to  give  immediate  succour, 
and  I  hope  these  motives  will  enable  you  to  over- 
come the  difficult) s  which  humour  or  prejudice 
may  cast  iu  the  way. 

"  It  is  the  maxim  of  your  mother  country,  to 
I  defend  iu  neighbouring  States  (though 
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subjects)  from  all  ambitious  invaders,  and  it 
would  argue  a  strange  degeneracy  in  you  to  re- 
fuse aid  to  your  neighbours  and  follow  subjects, 
when  tbey  are  attacked  by  a  powerful  confede- 
racy of  the  most  barbarous  and  blood-thirsty  foes 
that  ever  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  We  must  appear  to  have  neither  policy  nor 
bowells  of  compassion,  if  this  government  can 
remain  unconcerned  white  savage  Pagans  arc 
overrunning  one  of  our  adjacent  provinces  and 
inhumanly  butchering  and  torturing  our  brethren. 

Commissioners  from  South  Carolioa  have 
been  hero  to  solicite  this  government  for  a  sup- 
ply of  men  and  arms,  and  I  have  made  a  treaty 
to  aid  them  with  both,  as  far  as  the  coudition  of 
this  colony  can  spare. 

"  The  encouragements  given  by  these  poor 
people  to  the  forces  we  lend  them,  are  as  great 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  them  iu  their 
present  circumstances,  aud  I  must  recommend 
to  you  to  do  somewhat  on  your  part  that  may 
facilitate  the  levys  on  this  occasion,  and  render 
that  service  more  acceptable  to  our  people. 

"The  raising  of  men  for  the  assistance  of  that 
Province,  and  other  preparations  of  war  made 
for  the  security  of  this,  could  not  be  oiTected 
without  expense,  and  that  I  sincerely  believed 
the  measures  I  have  taken  were  immediately  ne- 
cessary, I  cau  give  no  greater  proof  than  my 
postponing  the  payment  of  my  own  sallary,  by 
employing  on  this  emergency  the  fund  giveu  for 
the  maintenance  of  your  Governor. 

"  Aud  this  I  have  dono,  trusting  that  the  im- 
pending dangers  will  awaken  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  a  just  consideration  of  support- 
ing the  Executive  power  which  at  present  is  most 
dangerously  restrained  by  the  deGciency  of  the 
reveuue  from  duly  providing  against  calamitys 
that  our  neighbours  are  actually  labouring  under; 
and  hereupon  1  am  obliged  earnestly  to  press 
you.  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Burge-ses,  to 
give  some  supplys  iu  order  to  redress  this  grie- 
vance of  the  Government. 

"That  you  may  have  before  you  the  full  state 
of  affairs,  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  1 
have  lately  received  from  some  of  the  natious 
now  warring  against  Caroliua,  offers  of  an  ac- 
commodation :  but  the  prospect  of  such  a  treaty 
ought  by  do  means  to  divert  or  retard  the  prepa- 
rations of  defence  that  I  am  now  exhnrtiug  you 
to ;  for  the  surest  way  to  bring  these  Pagans  to 
our  terms  is  to  let  them  see  our  demauds  backed 
with  a  force. 

"  And  iu  my  opinion  never  had  Virginia  so 


after  better  than  some  hundreds  of  raugers  kept 
in  pay  upon  the  frontiers. 

"Gentlemen  : — It  has  already  been  signifyed 
to  you  by  the  writts  which  called  you  hither, 
that  the  chief  matter  I  had  to  consult  you  upon 
was  what  1  have  now  laid  before  you ;  aud  this 
affair  being  of  a  nature  that  requires  immediate 
dispatch,  I  shall  forbear  to  offer  any  thing  else 
at  this  time  to  your  consideration,  being  desirous 
to  make  this  a  short  session,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  treat  with  ye  Indian  chiefs  whom  I  expect,  in 
the  manner  I  judge  most  advisable,  that  is,  at  the 
bead  of  a  body  of  men  on  the  frontiers-"* 

And  then  the  Burgesses  returned  to  their 
house. 

Monday,  August  the  8tu,  1715. 

The  petition  of  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Fenwick, 
the  wives  of  Robert  and  John  Feuwick  of  South 
Carolina,  prayiug  that  thirty-one  slaves,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  bring  from  that  province  in 
its  present  calamitys,  may  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  dutys  here— read  and  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Wednesday,  August  the  10th,  1715. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  (according  to  the 
Governor's  appointment)  attended  the  Governor 
in  the  Council  Chamber  and  presented  the  fol- 
lowing address : 

"  To  the  Honorable  Alexander  Spotstcood  his 

Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia. 
"The  humble  address  or  the  House  or  Bunc  esses; 
"  May  it  please  you,  sir— 

"We  think  ourselves  obliged  to  return  your 
Honour  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  the  favour 
of  your  speech,  iu  which  you  are  pleased  to  ox- 
press  so  great  care  and  concern  for  the  safety  of 
this  Colony,  and  do  assure  your  Honour  we  are 
heartily  desirous  to  joiue  our  endeavours  in  giv- 
ing ye  best  advice  and  assistance  we  can  for  the 
better  security  and  defeuce  of  our  country. 

"It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  this  House  to 
have  the  militia  of  this  Colony  under  a  better 
regulation.  And  we  shall  esteem  it  a  particular 
favour  if  your  Honour  will  be  pleased  to  pro- 
poso  a  method  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  more 
usefull. 

"  We  are  deeply  touch'd  with  a  sense  of  the 
miserys  with  which  our  fellow-subjects  of  South 
Caroliua  are  oppressed,  and  are  willing  to  con- 


fair  an  opportunity  as  now  to  acquire  glory,  and  tribute  towards  the  relief  of  that  Province,  so 


appear  to  the  Heathen  the  most  formidable  Do- 
minion in  America.  Such  a  reputatiou  may  at 
this  juncture  be  purchased  with  a  small  expenco 


far  as  the  circumstances  of  our  couutry,  under 
its  present  misfortunes,  can  admitt :  and  that  the 
succours  we  shall  afford  may  be  given  in  ye  most 


aud  will  I'm  persuaded  guard  your  country  hero-     •  Sec  note  A. 
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acceptable  manner,  we  entreat  your  Honour  to 
acquaint  this  House  what  application  the  com- 
missioners from  South  Carolina  have  made,  what 
treaty  your  Honour  did  enter  into  on  that  occa- 
sion, nud  what  supply*  may  be  required  to  ena- 
ble your  Honour  to  perform  the  same.* 

"  We  cannot  but  think  it  a  groat  misfortune  to 
this  Colony  that  ye  fund  given  for  ye  support  of 
this  government  should  prove  deficient  at  a  time 
whon  there  are  so  pressing  occasions  for  money, 
nud  the  people  so  uuable  to  afford  any  gupplys; 
and  we  humbly  hope  by  your  Honour's  favoura- 
ble representation  of  the  address  from  ye  Coun- 
cil and  HurgesscB  of  the  last  Assembly  to  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  Kitig,  His  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  supply  ye  deficiency  of  that 
fund  out  of  his  revenue  of  quittrcuts. 

"Ho  do  assure  your  Honour,  siuce  you  have 
thought  fitt  to  assemble  us  at  this  time  for  our 
advice  and  assistance,  we  shall  make  it  our  en- 
deavours to  perform  ye  duty  incumbent  on  us 
without  regard  to  any  other  end  than  the  glory 
of  God,  tho  servico  of  our  King  and  the  welfare 
of  our  Country." 

To  which  the  Governor  made  the  following 
answer: 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses. 

"  I  shall  lay  before  you  ye  severall  matters  de- 
sired in  your  address:  but  I  must  tell  you,  that 
since  you  have  rejected  the  grievance  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  I  called  you  to  redress,  I  have 
nothing  now  to  recommend  to  you  more  advan- 
tageous to  your  country  than  despatch;  for  I 
consider,  that  under  tho  present  misfortune  of 
poverty  which  you  tell  me  of,  your  House  situ 
at  nigh  fourscore  pouud  a  day  charge  to  this 
Colony." 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  tho  General  Assembly  carry 
ye  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses. 
"  In  answer  to  that  part  of  yonr  address  which 
relates  to  the  applications  made  from  South  Car- 
olina, and  the  measures  taken  thereupon,  I  send 
you  the  letter  from  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
that  provinco  sent  by  their  commissioners,  with 
tho  treaty  concluded  for  their  assistance.  The 
number  of  men  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  thought  fit  to  be  furnished,  from  hence  is 
300,  of  which  there  are  150  already  dispatched. 
I  cannot  lay  before  you  an  exact  computation  of 
tho  charRO,  because  the  expeuce  of  provisions 
depends  upon  the  time  the  men  last  embarked 
shall  be  in  their  passage,  and  the  facility  or  dim- 

*  See  note  A. 


culty  of  listing  and  transporting  those  that 
yet  to  be  raised,  but  I  judge  that  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  listing,  fitting  up  plattforms  for  the  men, 
supplying  some  of  them  with  cloathiog,  advance 
money  paid  for  the  encouragement  of  others, 
subsisting  them  till  their  embarkation,  furnishing 
provisions  for  their  passage,  and  cleauing  and 
fitting  their  arms,  etc.,  may  amount  to  thirty 
shillings  a  man  or  thereabouts. 

"  I  judge  it  would  render  this  service  much 
more  acceptable  to  our  people,  if  provision  were 
made  for  such  of  them  as  shall  happen  to  lose 
their  limbs  or  be  otherwise  disabled :  and  that 
those  who  have  or  shall  engage  be  exempted 
from  payment  of  levys,  both  for  this  year  and 
such  further  time  as  your  House  shall  think  fitt, 
with  what  other  priviledges  you  judge  proper  for 
their  encouragement :  and  if  these  shall  not  provo 
effectual  for  obtaiuing  the  number  of  men  de- 
sired, that  power  be  giveti  for  impressing. 

"And  as  by  the  treaty  with  Carolina,  you  will 
observe  that  a  number  of  slaves  are  to  be  return- 
ed hither  to  be  employed  for  the  benefite  of  the 
men  eogagiug  in  this  service.  I  recommend  to 
you  to  provide  that  such  slaves  or  so  many  of 
tbem  as  shall  not  thereafter  be  sold  in  ye  coun- 
try, be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  five 
pound  head ;  and  that  the  vessells  in  which 
they  are  imported  he  also  exempted  from  the 
|  payment  of  port  dutys  and  other  charges/' 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Burgesses  to 
the  Council  by  Mr.  Goodrich  and  others,  who 
brought  a  Resolve  of  that  House  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Feuwick  of  South 
Carolina,  to  which  they  desire  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council. 

And  the  said  Resolve  being  read. 

Resolad,  nomine  contradiceate, 

That  no  duty  be  demanded  from  either  of  the 
petitioners  for  the  importation  of  the  thirty-ooe 
negros  or  slaves  belonging  to  the  petitioners 
untill  such  time  as  it  shall  appear  that  the  peti- 
tioners or  one  of  them  do  design  to  settle  or  con- 
tinue in  this  Colony  or  by  sale  to  dispose  of  any 
of  the  said  slaves. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgessts. 

"  In  answer  to  a  verbal  message  which  I  last 
night  received  from  you  by  one  of  your  commit- 
tees, sotting  forth,  that  your  House  having  had 
under  consideration  a  petition  of  the  Nottoway 
Indians,  has  now  sent  it  and  referred  it  to  me, 
with  your  desire  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  give 
them  relreff  therein;  I  must  informc  you  that  it 
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is  not  solely  in  me,  no  more  than  iu  your  House, 
to  repeal  or  dispcuse  with  laws  (which  is  the 
plain  purport  of  their  grievance)  nor  am  I  of  my- 
self to  make  void  solemn  treaty*  when  once  they 
have  been  approved  by  our  Sovereigu. 

*'  If  their  representative,  whom  it  seems  they 
havo  iu  your  House,  can  make  appear  to  mo  that 
they  have  been  wroog'd  by  any  one  in  this  Gov- 
ernment I  shall  take  care  they  be  righted  as  far 
as  my  authority  and  the  laws  will  allow  of;  nor 
shall  I  deny  them,  upon  account  of  this  misbe- 
haviour of  theirs  in  applying  to  your  House,  the 
continuance  of  the  same  protection  which  they 
ought  ever  to  have  bad."* 

Friday,  August  the  12th,  1715. 

Resolved,  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  reme- 
dying certain  inconvenieucys  in  the  act  passed 
in  the  12th  year  of  her  late  Majesty's  reign,  en- 
titled an  act  for  preveuting  frauds  iu  tobacco  pay- 
ments and  for  the  better  improving  the  staple  of 
tobacco. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  car- 
ry the  following  message  from  tho  Council  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses. 

"  Afr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses. 

"The  Council  taking  into  consideration  that 
iu  the  present  calamitys  of  the  province  or  South 
Carolina,  several  of  the  inhabitants  may  proba- 
bly remove  their  familys  and  slaves  hither :  and 
your  House  having  judged  it  reasonable  that  the 
alaves  already  imported  by  Mis.  Sarah  and  Eliz- 
abeth Fenwick  should  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  dutys  of  five  pounds  and  six 
peuce  head,  the  Council  propose  that  tho 
same  exemption  be  extended  to  all  others  com- 
ing from  that  province  under  the  liko  circum- 
stances." 

Ordered : 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses: 
44  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses  : 

"According  to  your  desire  in  your  address,  I 
now  lay  before  you  some  proposals  for  making 
your  Militia  more  usefull,  in  which  I  have  set 
forth  some  of  the  incouveniencys  under  which 
the  people  labour  by  the  present  Constitution, 
that  I  may  shew  you  that  1  am  not  for  abroga- 
ting old  laws  without  giving  my  reasons.  I  shall 
leave  to  your  judgment  to  make  such  additions 
as  you  find  necessary  when  theso  heads  couio  to 
bo  framed  iuto  a  bill,  and  if  1  find  auything  fur- 

•  Sec  note  B. 


thor  wanting,  it  may  be  properly  supplycd  when 
that  bill  comes  before  the  council." 


Tuesday,  August  16th,  1715. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Council 
by  Mr.  Robinson  and  others,  who  brought  a  He- 
solve  of  the  Burgesses,  relatiug  to  the  staves  im- 
ported from  South  Carolina  during  the  present 
calamitys  of  that  Province,  to  which  they  desire 
the  Council's  concurrence. 

And  the  said  resolve  being  read  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Council,  and  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  and  accordingly  ordered  : 

That  all  slaves  imported  iuto  this  Colony  from 
South  Carolina  duriug  the  present  calamitys  of 
that  province  be  exempted  from  the  paymeut  of 
I  the  dutys  of  five  pounds  and  sixpence  per  head, 
unless  the  said  slaves,  after  their  importation,  be 
exposed  to  sale  or  be  coutinued  and  settled  iu 
this  government. 

And  the  Governor  was  pleased  to  sign  his  as- 
sent thereto. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Gover- 
nor by  Mr.  Armistead  and  others,  that  the  Coun- 
cil and  themselves  had  passed  a  Resolve  for  cx- 
emptiog  the  slaves  imported  from  South  Caro-  •£.*» 
lina  by  Mrs.  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Fenwick  from 
the  payment  of  the  dutys  of  five  pounds  and  six 
peuce  head,  to  which  they  desired  tho  Gov- 
ernor's assent. 

Whereupon  the  Governor  signed  his  assent  to 
the  said  Resolve.  A  bill  was  (according  to  or- 
der of  Friday  last)  prepared  for  remedying  cer- 
taiu  incouveniencys  iu  the  tobacco  law — and  the 
said  bill  was  road  the  first  time  and  ordered  a 
second  reading. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Governor 
by  a  committee  of  thoir  house,  who  brought  the 
following  address : 

"  To  the  Honorable  Alexander  Spotstcood.  His 

Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia. 
"The  humble  address  or  tue  Hocsr.  or  Bokges»es. 
"  May  it  please  your  Honour. 

"We,  His  Majesty's  most  dntifull  and  loyal 
subjects  the  Burgesses  assembled,  do  humbly  beg 
leave  to  represent  and  lay  before  your  Honour 
that  Richard  Littlepage  aud  Thomas  Butts,  Gen- 
tlemen wcro  by  warrant  from  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  of  Burgesses  taken  iuto  custody  for 
misdemeanours  by  them  committed,  and  so  be- 
ing in  custody,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
this  Houso  have  made  their  escape:  whereupon 
another  warrant  being  by  order  of  this  House  is- 
sued to  the  messenger  to  pursuo  nud  retake  them, 
the  said  Richard  Littlepage  aud  Thomas  Butts, 
the  said  messenger  made  return  of  the  last  men- 
tioned warrant,  that  he  had  becu  with  Mr.  Rich- 
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ard  Littlepage  and  Mr.  Thomas  Butts,  and  re- 
quired ihora  both  to  givo  obedience  to  the  said 
last  mentioned  warraut,  by  surrendering  them- 
selves into  his  custody;  but  they  both  refused, 
sayiug  they  knew  no  authority  tho  House  of  Bur- 
gesses had  to  send  for  them,  nor  would  obey  any 
of  their  warrants  on  accouut  of  the  above  charge. 
And  the  said  messenger,  for  want  of  force  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  said  warrant  in  execution,  not 
being  able  to  perform  bis  office  and  duty  therein, 
we,  trusting  your  Honour  will  support  and  main- 
tain this  House  in  their  just  rights  and  priviledges. 
humbly  pray  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  such 
orders  and  directions  for  bringing  the  said  Rich- 
ard Littlepage  and  Thomas  Butts  to  answer  their 
repeated  contempts  and  misdemeanours  before 
this  House  as  to  your  Honourshall  seem  proper." 

To  which  the  Governor  said,  be  would  returu 
the  House  an  answer  in  writing. 


Thursday,  August  te  18th,  1715. 

The  bill  for  amending  the  tobacco  law  (read 
first  on  Tuesday  last)  was  read  the  second  time 
and  committed  for  amendments. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Gover- 
nor, by  Colouel  Corbin  and  others,  who  brought 
the  following  address : 

••  To  the  Hon'ble  Alexander  Spotswood,  His  Ma- 
jetty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia. 
•«  The  humble  apdrxs*  of  tiik  House  or  Burgesses. 

May  it  please  your  Hon'r : 

"We,  His  Majesty's  most  dutifull  and  loyal 
subjects  the  Burgesses  assembled,  being  moved 
with  tho  utmoBt  concern  for  the  support  of  the 
rights  and  priviledges  of  that  House  whereof  we 
are  at  this  time  members,  do  most  humbly  sup- 
plicate your  Hon'r  that  you  will  not  rcscut  our 
importunity  iu  making  this  second  address,  and 
intreating  your  Hon'r  to  reflect  on  the  reiterated 
coutempts  and  violation  of  the  ancient  and  un- 
deniable priviledges  of  our  House,  committed  by 
Richard  Littlepage  and  Thomas  Butts,  of  New 
Kent  County,  sett  forth  iu  our  address  to  your 
Hon'r  of  the  10th  instaut. 

•*'Twas  your  authority,  Sir,  derived  from  our 
Dread  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  that  brought  us 
hither,  and  your  wonted  goodness  and  justice 
gave  us  hopes  that  the  same  power  that  convened 
us,  would  skreen  us  from  the  contumacy  not  only 
of  those  two  persons,  but  also  from  tho  calumnys 
and  reviling  expressions  of  some  other  persons 
of  less  accouut,  whose  insolence  we  conceive 
had  birth  from  the  impunity  of  those  two  gen- 
tlemen. 

••If  our  raeritt  can  plead  no  claim  to  your 
Honor's  favour,  yet  we  hope  that  when  your 
Honor  takes  into  your  consideration  how  great 
encouragement  the  unpunished  escapes  and  opcu 


contempts  of  these  may  afford  to  other  licentious 
persons,  you  will  concur  with  us  iu  our  scuti- 
tueula,  that  the  freedoms  aud  priviledges  of  this 
House  are  in  danger  of  being  utterly  subverted, 
and  that  yo  rights  and  priviledges  it  has  hereto- 
fore from  its  infancy  enjoyed,  may  be  defended 
to  succeeding  Assemblys,  whom  we  pray  may 
have  no  less  concern  but  far  greater  opportunity 
to  promote  the  honour  of  this  Country,  than  we 
have  now  under  its  present  pressures  of  poverty. 

"  We,  trusting  your  Honor  will  defend  and 
maiutain  this  House  in  their  ancient  rights  and 
priviledges.  assured  to  us  by  your  Honor  at  the 
opening  of  this  session,  humbly  iutreat  your 
Hon'r  will  be  pleased  to  give  such  immediate 
orders  aud  directions  for  the  speedy  bringing  the 
said  Richard  Littlepage  and  Thomas  Butts  be- 
fore this  House,  to  answer  their  t«aid  contempts 
and  misdemeanours,  as  your  Hon'r  shall  judge 
most  effectual  for  that  purpose." 


Friday,  August  the  19th,  1715. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Council 
by  Mr.  Clayton  and  others,  who  brought  a  bill 
entitled  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Acts  and  Clau- 
ses of  an  act  therein  mentioned,  and  for  making 
payments  of  publick  tobacco  good  and  conveni- 
ent, aud  for  laying  a  duty  on  tobacco — to  which 
they  desire  the  Council's  concurrence. 

Ordered : 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses: 
'*Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses  : 

••I  am  sorry  to  find  your  utmost  concern  to  be 
about  w  hat  you  call  the  rights  and  priviledges  of 
your  House,  w  hilo  you  seem  to  reserve  tioue  for 
the  distressed  condition  of  your  ueighbours,  and 
testify  the  greatest  iudiflercuce  for  the  safety  and 
honour  of  your  country. 

"  I  cannot  but  thiuk  that  what  I  recomtneuded 
to  you  at  ye  opening  of  this  session  is  more  ma- 
terial and  of  a  nature  moro  neediug  dispatch 
than  what  you  on  the  16th  iustaut  addressed  me 
for.  Aud  if  I  waited  six  days  for  your  answer, 
and  still  acquiesce  uuder  tho  prospect  of  no  per- 
formance on  your  part,  methioksyou  also  might 
have  had  patieuco  for  some  time  longer  than  two 
days,  ere  you  expected  I  should  fully  comply 
with  what  you  had  asked. 

"  I  am  ready  to  assist  your  House  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  just  rights  and  priviledges,  but  you 
must  excuse  me  from  aiding  in  auy  of  your  in- 
vasions on  the  prerogative.  Nor  can  1  joine  t» 
defend  all  that  you  may  call  your  ancient  privi- 
ledges; for  theu  your  House  might  reaesuroe  the 
power  of  appoiuting  all  the  Justices  of  Peace  as 
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it  did  in  former  days,  and  such  an  authority  ves- 
ted again  in  you  will  not  be  more  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  England  (which  these  Colonies 
are  to  conform  to)  than  that  which  you  are  now 
pretending  to,  vis.  that  your  House  shall  be  the 
Court  of  Judicature  where  Justices  are  to  be  tryed, 
and  final  sontenco  passed  upon  them,  for  their 
judgment  given  npon  the  bench,  even  in  matters 
that  do  not  concern  the  Burgesses  iu  Assembly. 

"You  have  an  officer  authorized  to  bring  be- 
fore you  all  persons  whom  you  want  to  examine, 
an 


Tuesday,  August  the  23o,  1715. 
Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Couucil  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses. 

"A/r.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses. 

"The  Council  having  had  under  consideration 
a  Resolve  of  your  House  of  Saturday  last,  iu 
these  words,  vix:  'Resolved,  that  this  House  have 


. .  au  uudoubted  right  of  receiving,  hearing  and  re- 
d  likewise  to  keep  in  custody  all  them  you  find  dfC  •     the  grievance8  of  lhe  iubabitauts  of  this 

iltyof  a  breach >  ofyoui IJ*^1*^?^  I  Colony  when   legally  certified by  which  it 

would  seem  as  if  the  Burgesses  would  assume  to 
themselves  alone  a  power  which  ueithcr  House 


g.u 

have  not  understood  that  any  one  yet  has  refuse* 
to  appear  and  answer  to  any  accusation  of  that 
kind,  or  to  submitt  to  ye  censures  of  your  House 
for  any  offence  committed  against  it.  Even  the 
two  gentlemen  you  complain  of,  obediontly  and 
respectfully  attend  pursuant  to  your  orders ;  but 
if  you  will  charge  them  with  only  misdemean- 
ours, which  ought  not  to  ho  in  judgment  before 
you,  and  they  will  not  submitt  to  the  sentence 
you  pass  npon  them  for  the  same,  I  for  my  part 
must  desire  to  be  excused  from  medlingin  a  con- 
test that  I  observe  has  been  very  irregularly 
begun. 

"And  seeing  your  proceedings  make  the  load 
of  government  sett  already  heavily  enough  upon 
my  shoulders,  I  have  the  more  reason  to  decline 
taking  up  any  other  burthens  in  this  perrilous 
juncture  of  affairs,  than  such  as  regard  the  pres- 
ent safety  of  the  country." 

The  amendments  to  the  Bill  concerning  the 
tobacco  law,  which  was  committed  for  amend- 
ments on  the  16th  iust.  being  read  and  agreed  to, 

Ordered,  that  the  said  bill  be  engrossed. 

Saturday,  August  the  20th,  1715. 

A  Bill  sent  up  from  the  Burgesses  on  yester- 
day for  the  repeal  of  certain  acts  and  parts  of  au 
act  relating  to  tobacco  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  the  first  time. 

And  thereupon,  the  Council  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  tackiug  things  of  a  different 
nature  to  a  money  bill  is  an  encroachment  ou 
the  priviledge  of  the  Council—it  is  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  be  rejected. 

Monday,  Auoust  the  22d,  1715. 
The  hill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  the  19th 
instant  was  read  the  third  time  with  tho  amend- 


can  challeuge  siugly,  nor  both  without  the  Gov- 
ernor's concurrence,  The  Council  therefore  hope 
that  as  the  Burgesses  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the 
power  of  redressing  tho  grievances  of  the  peo- 
ple is  lodged  iu  the  whole  General  Assembly, 
and  not  iu  any  one  part  thereof,  your  House  will 
either  recede  from  or  explain  the  aforesaid  re- 
solve, that  the  rights  and  priviledges  of  tho  Coun- 
cil in  Assembly  may  not  be  iufringed  thereby. 

"  It  is  plain  by  the  very  words  of  the  law  that 
all  propositions  and  grievances  ought  to  be  cer- 
tify ed  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  has  been 
tho  constant  practice  heretofore  that  such  griev- 
ances as  have  beeu  so  directed  have  been  first 
presented  to  and  considered  by  the  Council  and 
then  referred  to  your  House ;  yet  it  appears  that 
suudry  propositions  and  grievances  directed  to 
the  General  Assembly  have  been  this  sessiou 
considered  in  your  House  without  being  ever 
communicated  to  the  Council,  as  of  right  tbey 
ought  to  havo  boen  as  they  are  the  upper  house 
of  Assembly.  The  Council  therefore  expect 
from  tho  justice  of  your  House,  that  whatever  of 
that  kind  may  have  happened  through  inadver- 
tency shall  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  for  the 
future,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
ledges of  the  Council."* 

Friday,  August  the  2Gth,  1715. 
A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  tho  Council 
by  Mr.  Clayton  aud  others  who  brought  the  fol- 
lowing message  in  writing : 
"  May  it  please  your  Honours. 
"The  Burgesses  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  message  sent  by  your  Honours  to  this 
House  the  23d  instant,  whereby  your  Honours  de- 
sire this  House  to  recede  from  or  explaiu  a  re- 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  with  the  amendments  j  solve  made  on  Saturday  last,  by  which  this  Houso 
do  pass.  hath  asserted  their  uudoubted  right  of  receiving. 

Ordered,  hearing  and  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  iu- 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  carry  habitants  of  this  Colony  when  legally  certifyed. 
the  said  bill  to  tho  Burgesses  and  acquaint  them  ">Vo  do  assure  your  Honours  this  House  did 
that  the  Council  desire  their  concurrence  thereto.     »Sc«  note  C. 
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not  intouri  hy  the  said  resolve  to  assume  to  them- 
selves a  right  of  redressing  grievances  exclusive 
of  the  Council  or  tho  Governor,  and  with  due 
submission  to  your  Honours  do  think  the  words 
of  the  said  resolve  do  import  no  more  than  that 
this  House  hath  right  to  receive  and  hear  griev- 
ances legally  ccrtifyud  in  order  to  prepare  bilU 
for  redressing  such  of  them  as  wo  shall  judge 
proper  for  the  concurrence  of  tho  Council  thereto. 

"The  law  does  require  nil  propositions  and 
grievances  to  he  ccrtifyed  to  tho  General  As- 
sembly, and  be  delivered  to  the  Hurgcsscs  by 
them  to  bo  presented  accordingly.  The  manner 
of  directing  them  is  uot  appoiutcd  by  law,  and 
it  has  been  done  after  diverse  forms,  aud  some- 
times they  have  been  presented  without  any  di- 
rection. And  as  this  House  constitutes  that  part 
of  the  Legislature  which  represents  the  people 
from  whom  the  propositions  and  grievances  have 
their  rise,  we  humbly  conceive  this  House  may 
properly  and  lawfully  receive  and  hear  in  order 
to  redress,  all  propositions  and  grievances  not 
particularly  addressed  to  tho  Council  or  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"  Nevertheless,  this  Houso  being  desirous  to 
establish  aud  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  your  Honours  of  tho  Council,  and  to  give 
you  the  fullest  light  we  can  into  the  state  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  are  very  willing  to  trans- 
mit to  your  House  all  such  propositions  and  griev- 
ances as  now  are  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall 
be  delivered  to  this  House,  for  your  perusal, 
when  you  shall  think  fitt  to  require  them,  and 
humbly  hope  your  Honours  will  believe  this  House 
will  not  at  any  time  attempt  to  invade  any  of 
the  priviledges  of  the  Upper  House" 

Ordered, 

That  the  said  message  ly  upon  the  table  for 
further  consideration. 

Saturdat,  August  the  27th,  1715. 
A  message  to  the  Governor  from  the  Burgesses 
hy  Mr.  Clayton  and  others,  who  brought  the  fol- 
lowiug  address,  viz : 

M  To  the  Honorable  Alexander  Spotswood,  His 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia. 

"The  uubible  address  or  the  House  or  Burgesses. 

"  May  it  please  your  Honour. 

M\Ve,  His  majesty's  most  dutifull  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Burgesses  now  assembled,  humbly 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Honour,  that  we 
having  considered  the  griovanco  presented  to 
this  House  from  severall  of  tho  inhabitants  of 
the  County  of  James  City,  that  by  application 
of  four  of  thejusticoa  of  the  said  County  (tvhon 
the  Court  cousistod  of  six)  the  Court  for  the  said 
County  is  lately  removed  from  James  City  to 
Williamsburg!),  which  Inst  meutioned  place  being 


situated  at  almost  the  extreme  end  of  the  said 
County  is  very  inconvenient  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  whose  business  re- 
quires their  frequent  attendance  at  the  said  Court, 
more  especially  to  those  who  ly  ou  the  western 
side  of  the  river  Chicahominy,  and  divers  of  the 
said  inhabitants  having  proposed  to  this  House 
to  erect  a  court-house,  together  with  ail  other 
buildings  by  law  required  to  be  built  as  incident 
thereto,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  charge, 
without  burtheuing  the  people  with  a  levy  for 
that  occasion,  if  your  Honour  will  bo  pleased  to 
permitt  the  said  Court  to  be  bold  at  some  other 
place  more  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  County  than  yo  City  of  Witliamsburgh. 

"  We  therefore  in  most  bumble  manner  beg 
leave  to  represent  the  case  of  the  aaid  inhabi- 
tants to  your  Hooour  for  your  favour  therein,  aud 
introat  your  Honour  that  you  will  bo  pleased  to 
permitt  the  said  inhabitants  to  provide  a  court- 
house and  such  other  necessary  odi6ces  as  are  by 
law  required  to  be  crectod,  at  their  cost  and 
charge,  without  laying  a  levy  for  the  same,  either 
at  James  City  where  the  Court  for  the  said 
County  hath  been  kept  lime  out  of  mind,  or  some 
other  place  near  the  center  of  the  said  County, 
and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  the  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  said  County  to  hold  the  coutt 
at  such  place." 

To  which  the  Governor  answered : 

"  I  know  by  what  malignant  person  that  griev- 
ance was  drawn  up,  and  in  what  unlawfull  man- 
ner it  was  got  signed ;  and  after  five  years  resi- 
dence upon  the  borders  of  James  City  Couuty, 
I  think  it  bard  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  as 
good  a  judge  as  Mr.  M arable's  rabble,  of  a  proper 
place  for  the  court-house. 

"To  remove  a  County  Court  upon  tho  appli- 
cation of  its  justices  (as  I  have  done)  ia  express- 
ly according  to  the  law  of  this  Colony,  and  I  am 
uot  inclinable  to  do  extraordinary  acta  merely  to 
gratify  the  humour  of  some  persons  who  make  it 
their  greatest  merit  with  the  people  to  oppose 
whatever  may  be  for  the  interest  and  dignity  of 
His  majesty's  government," 

The  Governor  having  received  an  address 
from  tho  House  of  Burgesses  of  the  22d  instant 
in  tho  words  following: 

"  To  the  Honourable  Alexander  Spotswood.  His 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia. 

"The  humble  address  ok  the  House  or  BtRotssxs 

"  Hon'd.  Sir; 

"  We,  tho  Burgesses  now  assembled,  are  hear- 
tily sorry  that  your  Honour  is  uot  better  apprized 
of  our  concern  for  tho  distress  of  our  neigh- 
bours; and  that  you  should  have  any  apprehen- 
sion of  an  indifference  in  us  for  the  safety  of 
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our  country  after  we  have  given  so  full  assuran-  itrue  representation  thereof,  we  believe  that  such 


ces  of  our  unfeigned  zeal  for  its  preservation. 

"  In  our  address  to  your  Honour  of  the  Qlh  in- 
stant, wc  declared  our  intentions  of  giviug  all  the 
supplys  to  the  support  of  South  Carolina  that 
the  State  of  our  country  would  afford,  and  there- 
in signifyod  that  wo  should  not  act  from  any 
other  motive  or  principles  thau  a  zeal  for  ye  glory 
of  God,  tho  service  of  our  King  aud  the  welfare 
of  our  country. 

"And  wo  cannot  believe  that  your  Honour  is 
unacquaiuted  with  our  resolutions  and  endeavours 
to  briug  our  promises  into  real  performances; 
but  if  the  low  condition  of  our  country,  which 
is  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  poverty  by  the 
many  engagements  it  lately  lay  uuder,  and  the 
general  grievance  of  those  people  we  represent, 
claimed  any  part  of  our  consideration,  we  hope 
your  Honour  will  oxcuse  our  not  answering  what 
you  were  pleased  to  recommend  to  us  in  refer- 
ence to  South  Carolina,  till  we  had  considered 
how  to  full  upon  such  measures  as  should  be 
most  agreeable  to  redress  them  and  least  bur- 
tbensome  to  ourselves. 

41  To  manifest  our  commiseration  toward  those 
people  we  have  paes'd  a  bill  for  raiding  what 
money  your  Honour  proposed  would  be  needful 
for  the  relief  of  that  Province.  And  to  evince 
your  Honour  that  we  have  no  other  means  to  re- 
dress them  than  by  easing  our  own  people  of 
those  burthens  which  they  complain  ly  so  uneasy 
on  them,  and  which  are  represented  to  us  as 
the  general  grievance  of  this  country,  we  have 
made  provision  for  both  in  one  bill,  without 
which  we  are  not  of  ability  to  afford  any  such 
supplys  as  are  required. 

"If  we  deemed  ourselves  under  an  obligation 
to  expedite  our  second  address  to  your  Honor 
for  your  assistance  in  defence  of  those  rights  and 
priviledges  which  our  ancestors  for  a  long  and  un- 
interrupted series  of  time  enjoyed  under  ye  ad- 
ministration of  all  your  predecessors,  aud  which 
we  believed  were  infringed  not  only  by  Mr.  Lit- 
tlepago  and  Mr.  Butts,  but  also  by  others  eu- 
couraged  from  their  unjustifiable  contempts,  we 
hope  the  resolutions  of  our  House  may  entitle 
us  to  your  favourable  construction  upon  our  pro- 
ceedings and  plead  for  our  impatience. 

"  We  assure  your  Honour  that  no  desires  of 
invading  upon  the  Koyal  prerogative  shall  have 
the  least  entertainment  iu  our  breasts,  neither  do 
we  preteud  to  claim  any  priviledge  of  constitu- 
ting the  justices  of  the  peace  :  but  suffer  us,  sir. 
to  say  that  when  justices  in  cases  where  they  are 
not  judicial  but  ministerial  only,  will  assume  a 
jurisdiction,  and  by  their  judgment  debarr  the 
pedble  and  their  representatives  of  ye  rigbtfull 
ways  and  means  prescribed  by  law  for  redress- 
ing their  grievances,  by  excluding  them  from  a 
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matters  do  concern  the  Burgesses  iu  Assembly, 
and  we  rather  iocliue  to  that  opinion  because  the 
law  has  not  made  any  other  provision  in  that 
case. 

"  Surely  the  case  of  those  two  gentlemen  has 
been  represented  to  your  Honour  in  more  favour- 
able colours  thau  ever  it  appeared  to  us.  Wo 
assure  you,  sir,  that  one  of  them  never  appeared 
before  our  House,  aud  he  that  did,  by  his  beha- 
viour shewed  so  much  disrespect  that  every  word 
and  action  carryed  with  it  au  air  of  scorn  and 
contempt. 

"  Our  respect  for  the  authority  vested  in  your 
Honour  excites  us  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to 
amove  whatsoever  may  obstruct  the  facility  of 
your  Honour's  government,  and  we  shall  always 
shew  a  dutiful!  regard  to  your  Honour's  com- 
mands, with  a  steady  resolution  to  act  nothing 
that  shall  tend  to  the  preseutor  future  disadvan- 
tage of  our  country. 

Suffer  us  yet  (without  incurring  your  Hon- 
our's displeasure)  to  say  that  these  beginnings, 
if  we  have  not  yer  Honour's  assistance,  will  bo 
so  improved,  that  whatever  is  resolved  in  our 
House  contrary  to  the  humour  of  any  disaffected 
persons  will  be  turned  into  ridicule  by  them,  and 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  will 
fall  away  insensibly  till  it  becomes  nothing  but 
shadow  and  name.  And  as  we  believe  Mr.  Lit- 
tlopage  and  Mr.  Butts  grounded  their  contempts 
upon  some  assurance  of  our  disability,  without 
some  other  nids,  so  wc  aro  fully  couvinced  that 
their  unpunished  misdemeanours  will  lay  tho 
foundation  of  such  future  attempts  as  a  sad  ex- 
perience will  inform  us  had  better  have  been 
suppressed  in  their  rise  than  puuisbed  in  their 
full  growth." 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Asaembly  carry 
the  following  message  from  the  Governor  to  tho 
House  of  Burgesses  in  answer  to  the  said  ad- 
dress: 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses. 

"  I  understand  by  the  question  yesterday  in 
your  House,  whether  the  necessary  businesa 
should  bo  proceeded  ou,  that  you  expect  au  an- 
swer to  your  address  of  the  22d  instant;  aud 
thereupou  I  say,  that  if  the  full  assurances,  the 
unfeigned  zeal  and  the  real  intention  which  you 
now  tell  me  of,  have  been  couched  in  such  dark 
terms  that  my  understanding  could  not  find  them 
out.  in  either  your  publick  resolves  or  address  of 
the  9ih  instant,  yet  have  you  had  sufficient  timo 
to  explain  your  truo  meaning  by  your  proceed- 
ing8 


"The  Burest  information  lean  have  of  your 
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resolutions  and  endeavours,  is  from  the  dills  you 
send  the  Council :  but  I  can  tbereiu  uo  more 
discover  any  measures  taken  for  the  security  of 
your  frontiers  than  any  supply  granted  for  the 
support  of  your  neighbours;  unless  you  will 
reckon  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  which  you 
tack'd  to  a  bill  that  you  were  seusible  would 
never  pass  the  Council  or  me. 

"  When  you  speak  of  poverty  and  engage- 
ments, you  argue  as  if  you  knew  the  state  of 
your  own  country  no  better  than  you  do  that  of 
others;  for  as  I  that  have  had  the  houour  to 
preside  for  some  years  past  over  this  government 
do  positively  deny  that  any  puhlick  engagements 
have  draw i)  any  more  wealth  out  of  this  Colony 
than  what  many  a  single  pcrsou  iu  it  has  on  his 
own  account  expended  in  the  time,  so  I  do  as- 
sert that  there  is  scarce  a  country  of  its  figure  in 
the  Christian  World  loss  burtheucd  with  publick 
ta\es. 

"  If  yourselves  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  last  degree  of  poverty,  I  wonder 
the  more  that  you  should  reject  propositions  for 
lessening  the  chargo  of  Assembly*;  that  you 
should  ex  pell  gentlemen  out  of  your  House  for 
only  offering  to  servo  their  county*  upon  their 
own  expeuce,  and  that  white  each  day  of  your 
sitting  is  so  costly  to  your  country  you  should 
speud  time  so  fruitlessly ;  for  now,  after  a  ses- 
sion of  twenty-five  days,  three  bills  ouly  have 
come  from  your  House,  and  eveu  some  of  these 
framed  as  if  you  did  not  expect  they  should  pass 
into  acts. 

"  I  am  not  surprized  at  your  laying  an  extra- 
ordinary stress  upon  the  papers  of  grievances 
which  have  been  delivorcd  to  this  Assembly, 
since  I  know  them  to  have  been  originally  framed 
and  drawn  up  by  many  persons  among  you ;  and 
perhaps  their  bearing  so  near  a  relation  to  your 
House  may  incline  you  to  judge  it  a  breach  of 
your  priviledges  that  some  justices  iu  the  Courts 
held  for  certifying  grievances  have  declared  them 
to  be  false  and  seditious,  aud  given  them  some 
'obstruction  iu  their  passage. 

"If  you  look  back  into  the  journals  of  former 
Assembles,  you  may  find  that  the  people's  pro- 
positions and  grievances  have  frequently  failed 
of  tho  County  Court's  attestation ;  yet  have  they 
not  been  thereby  debarred  from  having  them  un- 
der tho  Assembly's  consideration,  since  it  has 
been  ye  practice  of  your  House  to  adtnitt  them 
without  that  form,  so  soon  as  the  cause  of  the 
failure  has  been  sett  forth;  aud  even  all  ye  un- 
certifyed  grievances  of  this  session  make  in  your 
journal  of  tho  10th  instant  as  lawfull  an  appoar- 
ance  as  any  at  the  introduction  of  that  bill  which 
the  Council  fluug  out  at  the  first  reading. 

"So  that  the  people's  rights  and  libcrtys 
cannot  be  subverted  (a*  your  Resolve  of  the 


20th  instant  will  have  it)  by  justices  refnsitrg 
to  receive  and  certify  their  propositions  and 
grievances :  And  if  in  this  case  yon  will  reck- 
on them  only  ministerial  officers,  and  divest- 
ing tli em  of  their  judicial  capacity,  expect  tbey 
must  certify  all  remonstrances,  whether  true  or 
false,  lawfull  or  seditious,  and  in  what  manner 
soever  they  be  presented,  then  I  cannot  see  to 
what  end  the  laws  for  presentation  of  grievances 
have  been  made  or  of  what  signification  the  jus- 
tices' attestations  are. 

"  As  I  have  remarked  that  your  predecessors 
have  often  in  this  case  wanted  the  Court's  certi- 
ficates, so  1  dare  say  you  are  the  first  House  that 
ever  has  proceeded  to  punish  the  justices  for  the 
samo  :  Aud  if  you  will  judge  otherwise  of  your 
rights  and  priviledges  than  your  ancestors  have 
doue,  and  will  aim  at  greater  power  than  ever  the 
Commons  of  England  pretended  to,  you  must  ex- 
pect to  be  baffled  while  you  have  a  Governor  who 
is  resolute  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Constitution 
conformable  to  that  of  England.  Nor  is  a  sett 
Of  men  who  camo  hither  obstinately  bent  to  do 
nothing  for  the  safety  aud  dignity  of  His  Majes- 
ty's government,  but  upon  the  hardest  conditions, 
likely  to  work  upou  him  to  yield  them  up  any 
part  of  his  just  authority. 

"  But  for  brevity  sake  to  wave  replying  to  sun- 
dry of  your  argumeut*  and  apology*  which  have 
littte  w  eight  iu  them,  and  to  explain  myself  ns 
clearly  as  I  can  upou  the  point  in  contest,  1  do 
assure  the  House  of  Burgesses,  that  my  authority 
is  ready  to  compell  to  appear  beforo  them  any 
person  whom  tbey  have  occasion  to  exatniue,  or 
w  hom  they  ask  to  be  delivered  up  to  their  jus- 
tice, for  an  undoubted  breach  of  their  priviledges : 
But  wheu  they  charge  mou  with  arbitrary  and 
illegal  acts  and  misdemeanours,  and  thereupon 
pass  resolution*  that  they  ought  to  be  puuished 
and  compelled  to  auswer  at  the  barof  their  House, 
I  must  plaiuly  declare  that  I  will  not  assist  in  the 
bringing  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  plead 
to  a  charge  of  crimes  aud  misdemeanours  at  the 
Burgesses'  bar." 

Wf.dnf.sdat,  August  tiik  31st,  1713. 
A  message  to  the  Council  by  Mr.  Merriwether 
aud  others,  who  brought  the  follow  iug  bill*,  viz: 
A  bill  entituled  An  Act  to  disable  persons  hold- 
ing cortain  places  of  profile  in  this  Colony  from 
being  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
a  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meeting 
and  calling  Assemblys,  to  which  they  desire  the 
Council's  concurrence. 

Aud  the  said  bills  were  read  tho  first  time  aud 
ordered  a  second  reading. 

  • 

Thursdat,  September  the  1st,  1715. 

A  bill  cutituled  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meet- 
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ing  nod  calling  of  Assembly*,  read  the  second 
time  and  committed  for  amendments. 

A  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  disabling  persons 
holding  certain  places  of  profile  in  this  Colony 
from  being  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
read  the  second  time,  and  the  questiou  being  put 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time,  it  passed  in  the 
Negative. 


The  Council  being  mett  after  adjournment — 
A  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meet- 
ing and  calling  Assembles— read  the  third  time 
with  the  amendments. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  with  the  amendments 
do  pass. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  As- 
sembly carry  the  said  bill  to  the  Burgesses,  and 
acquaint  them  that  the  Council  have  pass'd  the 
same  with  some  amendments,  to  which  they  de- 
sire the  concurrence  of  that  House. 


Frwat,  September  the  2kd,  1715. 

A  message  from  the  Burgesses  to  the  Council 
by  Mr.  Clayton  and  others,  that  upon  conside- 
ration of  their  Honours  amendments  to  the  bill 
entituled  An  Act  for  the  frequcut  meeting  and 
calling  of  Assemblys,  they  have  agreed  to  some 
of  the  said  amendments  and  to  others  had  disa- 
greed, aud  desire  the  Council  to  pass  the  bill 
without  those  ameudmeuts  to  which  their  House 
have  disagreed. 

Then  the  amendments  disagreed  to  being  read, 

Resolced,  That  the  Couucil  do  adhere  to  all 
their  Amendments  to  the  said  bill. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  re- 


Wednesdat,  September  the  7tu,  1715. 

The  Council  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  Resolves  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  the 
2d  iustant— 

Resolved, — That  a  message  be  prepared  there- 
upon to  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

After  several  adjournments — the  Council  be- 
ing mett,  the  message  to  the  House  of  Burgesses 
being  prepared  and  approved 
Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  Generall  Assembly  car- 
ry the  said  message  to  the  House  of  Burgesses — 
which  is  in  the  words  followiug: 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses : 

Tho  Council  having  seeu  some  Resolves  of 
your  House  of  Friday  last,  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature,  and  drawn  iu  such  a  style  as  if  they 
were  designed  to  expose  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor aud  themselves  as  well  as  the  last  House  of 
Burgcssee ;  and  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  the 
justification  of  your  proceedings;  think  them- 
selves obliged  both  iu  vindication  of  the  truth, 
which  in  their  opiuion  is  in  some  things  grossly 
misrepresented,  and  for  the  preservation  of  tho 
peace  of  the  Country,  which  they  take  to  be  very 
much  cudnngered  by  such  a  strange  conduct,  to 
take  ye  said  Resolves  iuto  consideration,  and  to 
endeavour  either  to  persuade  you  iuto  a  better 
miud,  or  at  least  to  justify  the  Governor  and  Gov- 
erumeut  from  such  harsh  and  undeserved  asper- 
sions. 

"  1.  Whereas,  in  the  first  of  these  Resolves, 
ye  declare  that  the  Lieut.  Governor  by  his  agree- 
ment with  (he  House  of  Burgesses  at  their  ses- 
sion in  1714,  hath  engaged  to  defend  the  ffron- 


turn  the  said  bill  to  the  Burgesses  and  acquaint  l'ere  of  this  Colony  uutill  December  171G.  for 


them  that  the  Council  adhere  to  all  their  amend- 
ments thereto. 

A  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  encouragement  of 
such  persons  as  have  gone  and  shall  go  volunta- 
rily into  the  service  of  South  Carolina,  read  the 
•ocoad  time  and  committed  for  amendments. 

Tho  Council  haviug  adjourned  for  an  hour, 
and  being  again  mett — 


the  several  aumms  of  money  and  tobacco  then 
given  him  for  that  purpose.  We  can't  believe 
you  could  be  ignorant  that  all  that  defence  rela- 
ted ouly  to  the  settled  pay  of  the  Rangers,  and 
the  building  the  ffort  at  Christautia.  aud  some 
other  things  there  enumerated  ;  and  that  it  could 
have  \io  refereuce  to  any  such  extraordinary  em- 
ergency as  has  happeucd  to  our  neighbours  of 


A  bill  entituled  An  Act  for  encouragement  of  South  Carolina,  or  may  happen  to  us  by  the  iti- 
such  persons  as  have  gone  and  shall  go  volunta-  vasion  of  any  enemy  whatsoever ;  aud  especially 
rily  into  the  service  of  South  Carolina— read  the'*'"ce  '«  your  first  address  to  the  Governor,  you 

assure  him  that  you  are  heartily  desirous  to  joine 
your  endeavours  in  giving  your  best  advice  and 
assistance  for  the  Better  security  and  Defeuce 
of  your  Country.  We  are  therefore  amazed  that 
ye  not  only  neglect  the  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  Country  in  a  time  of  apparent  danger,  but 
would  insinuate  to  the  people  that  it  must  be  the 
fault  of  tho  Lieutenant  Governor,  if  they  are  uot 
well  defended,  he  having  received  a  sufficient 


third  time  with  tho  amendments. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  with  tho  amendments 
do  pass. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Clerk  of  the  Generall  Assembly  carry 
the  said  bill  to  the  Burgesses  and  acquaint  them 
that  the  Council  have  pass'd  the  sime  with  sev- 
eral amendments,  to  which  they  desire  the  con- 
currence of  that  House. 
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fund  for  that  service,  when  to  our  knowledge  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor  last  session  of  Assembly  eased  the  people 
above  two  buudred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
in  their  last  year's  levy,  and  the  whole  (Fund  was 
solely  appropriated  by  tho  Assembly,  and  not 
one  farthing  of  it  given  to  tho  Lieuteuant  Gover- 
nor for  any  other  occasion. 

"2.  In  the  second  of  these  resolves  we  can't 
but  think  it  strange  that  you  speak  of  a  real  in- 
tention to  relieve  South  Carolina  ;  w  hen  ye  have 
shewed  it  no  other  way  but  by  tacking  an  offer 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  repeal  of 
the  tobacco  law ;  surely  ye  could  not  be  igno- 
rant (it  is  a  thing  so  well  known)  that  all  tack'd 
bills  are  of  course  to  be  rejected  by  the  standing 
rules  of  our  House.  And  if  ye  had  had  such  a  real 
intention  to  relieve  Carolina  ye  have  had  time 
enough  to  do  it  by  a  new  bill  without  any  clog 
or  tack. 

•'3.  In  your  third  resolve,  we  cannot  wonder 
enough  that  ye  complain  so  heavily  of  the  agent's 
fees,  and  yet  refused  to  join  in  a  bill  for  lessning 
the  same  one  half  upon  all  crop  tobacco. 

"4.  In  your  fourth  resolve,  tho'  there  is  a  law 
ascertaining  the  Burgesses'sallary.  we  know  nei- 
ther law  nor  practice  either  of  England  or  Vir 
giuia  to  hiuder  any  gentleman  generously  to  offer 
to  serve  his  country  gratis,  aud  can't  reconcile 
it,  that  your  House,  which  complains  so  much  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Country,  should  be  the  first 
to  discourage  such  a  generous  practice  iu  these 
gentlemen  nud  so  frugal  to  the  publirk. 

44  5.  As  to  your  fifth  resolve,  we  can't  see  how 
the  dispute  between  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  you  should  ty  up  your  hands  all  this  time, 
that  you  could  not  form  one  bill  to  answer  the 
good  design  of  your  meeting,  viz.  the  assistance 
of  your  distressed  neighbours  and  the  defence  of 
the  Country;  there  being  nothing  more  common 
in  our  Mother  Country  than  to  have  disputes 
about  privileges  at  the  same  time  that  ways  and 
means  for  the  publick  safety  and  defence  are  dili- 
gently contrived  and  put  in  execution. 

44  fi.  In  your  sixth  resolve,  the  libertys  of  the 
people  are  a  plausible  plea,  but  we  see  not  how 
the  justices  being  upon  their  oaths  are  obliged  to 
certify  anything  they  think  false  or  seditious;  or 
as  the  grievances  of  more  persons  than  are  ready 
to  own  it  in  their  presence. 

44  7.  As  to  your  seventh  resolve,  it  is  not  your 
opinion  of  what  is  false  or  seditious,  but  their 
own  judgments  aud  opinions  that  the  magistrates 
upon  their  oaths  are  to  he  governed  by  ;  nor  if 
they  transgress  their  duty,  does  it  follow  that  they 
are  answerable  at  the  bar  of  your  House  except 
for  the  breach  of  your  (not  the  people's)  privi- 
ledges. 

44  8.    As  to  your  eighth  resolve,  we  are  aorry 


for  the  imputation  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor'* 
message,  that  you  are  a  sett  of  men  obstinately 
bent  to  do  nothiug  for  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
His  Majesty's  government.  But  w  e  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  words  but  actions  that  will  wipe 
off  this  imputation.  If  the  Heathen  enemy 
should  fall  upon  us  as  they  have  done  on  our 
neighbours,  have  ye  done  anything  for  our  de- 
feuce  ?  And  tho'  in  your  zeal  against  the  late 
law  for  preventing  frauds,  &c,  ye  assert  that  it 
is  no  ways  for  the  safety,  support  or  dignity  of 
this  government,  it  will  require  something  wore 
than  strong  assertions  to  convince  the  world  that 
fraud  and  trash  are  as  much  for  the  dignity  or 
interest  of  the  government  as  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  And  as  for  the  better  provision  yon 
speak  of  for  the  clergy  and  publick  creditors  and 
officers,  by  the  bill  ye  now  offered,  than  by  the 
law  ye  would  have  repealed  ;  we  are  well  satis- 
fyed  the  clergy  and  publick  officers  are  of  auother 
opinion,  as  having  long  suffered  by  the  old  frau- 
dulent way  of  packing  aud  paying  away  tobacco, 
the  worst  of  it  being  commouly  put  upon  them, 
tho'  even  then  they  had  more  uubyassed  and  dis- 
interested judges  to  view  it  than  by  the  bill  you 
prepared,  whereas  by  the  present  law  their  pay- 
ments are  of  equal  value  with  that  of  other 
people. 

44  9.  As  to  your  ninth  resolve,  that  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Hon'ble  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
grant  his  aid  to  compell  Richard  Littlepage  aod 
Thomas  Butts  of  New  Kent  county  to  appear  at 
tho  bar  of  your  House,  is  a  denial  of  your  just 
rights  and  priviledges,  though  we  are  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a  dispute  about  your  priviledges,  we 
must  do  the  Lieutenant  Governor  right  to  bear 
witness,  that  if  ye  would  have  separated  what 
was  your  undoubted  priviledge  in  that  matter, 
(namely,  the  retaking  a  prisoner  that  had  esca- 
ped from  your  messenger,)  from  another  more 
difficult  point,  (which  was  the  erecting  of  your- 
selves iuto  a  court  to  try  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours at  the  bar  of  your  House,)  he  always  de- 
clared his  rcadiuess  to  assist  you  with  his  au* 
thority  ;  but  your  stiffly  insisting  on  both  those 
points  was  the  sole  cau?o  of  his  denying  you 
that  assistance  you  desired. 

44 10.  But  your  last  resolve,  that  the  message 
from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  2?th  of 
August  last,  contains  in  it  undeserved  and  scan- 
dalous reflections  upon  the  persons  and  proceed- 
ings of  this  House  of  Burgesses,  is  contrived  in 
such  haughty  and  indeed  scurrilous  terms,  and 
so  unbecoming  the  respect  due  to  His  Majesty's 
Representative,  and  the  gratitude  the  country 
owes  to  Col.  Spots  wood  for  his  vigilant  and  jiwl 
government,  and  his  zeal  both  for  His  Majesty'4) 
and  the  Country's  service,  that  we  are  mightily 
surprised  at  it,  as  savouring  more  of  passion  than 
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deliberation ;  nud  no  doubt  will  reflect  mora  on 
the  breeding  and  good  manners  of  the  country 
tban  convince  any  indifferent  person  who  com- 
pares the  message  and  the  Resolve  together  that 
it  deserved  any  such  harsh  or  disrespectfull  cen- 
sure. We  are  willing  to  believe  most  of  your 
House  were  surprized  into  it,  and  upon  second 
thoughts  will  be  for  razing  it  out  of  your  journals, 
that  it  may  not  expose  our  undutifullness  to  His 
Majesty  or  ingratitude  to  so  good  a  governor  to 
the  view  of  posterity."- 

Wednesday1,  September  the  7tu,  1715. 
Ordered, 

That  the  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  go  to 
the  House  of  Burgosses  and  acquaint  them  that 
the  Governor  commands  their  immediate  atten- 
dance on  him  in  the  Couucil  Chamber,  and  that 
they  bring  with  them  such  bills  as  are  ready  for 
bis  assent. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  accordingly  attend- 
ing, presented  the  following  bills,  which  were 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses — viz: 

An  Act  for  encouragement  of  Buch  persons  as 
have  gooe  or  shall  go  voluntarily  into  the  service 
of  South  Carolina. 

An  Act  requiring  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 
Henrico  to  build  a  chappell  in  the  said  parish, 
and 

Au  Act  for  raising  a  Public  Levy. 
And  theu  the  Governor  made  the  following 
speech : 

Gentlemen  of  the 

House  of  Burgesses : 

It  has  been  practised  by  former  Assemblys  at 
the  close  of  a  session,  to  give  a  summary  of  their 
proceedings;  but  as  I  question  whether  you  have 
truly  considered  what  you  have  been  doing,  I 
judge  the  task  would  bo  too  difficult  for  you  to 
undertake,  or  too  ungrateful!  for  your  Speaker 
to  deliver.  I  shall  therefore  spare  you  the  con- 
fusion of  telling  your  own  actions,  and  shall 
iiimm  them  up  for  you,  with  such  faithfulness  as 
may  be  proved  from  your  journals,  with  such  re- 
sentment as  becomes  a  Governor  who  has  at 
heart  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  province,  and 
with  such  boldness  as  he  may  veuture,  who  no 
ways  apprehends  a  charge  of  one  unjust,  illegal 
or  corrupt  act,  during  his  whole  administration. 

I  assembled  you  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  Country  in  a  most  perrillous  juncture,  aud 
that  you  might  upon  that  point  consult  the  peo- 
ple you  represent,  I  plainly  declared  in  my  writts 
that  it  was  the  mailt  occasion  of  my  convening 
you. 

•  See  Note  D. 


At  the  opening  of  this  session,  I  laid  that  mat- 
ter before  you  in  the  most  pressing  terms  I  waa 
master  of,  and  did  both  then  and  since  sott  forth, 
that  uuless  you  used  dispatch  you  did  not  serve 
your  country. 

But  as  if  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  Repre- 
septative  was  falleu  below  the  regard  of  the 
Planters  of  Virginia,  neither  his  writts  nor  his 
speeches  seem  to  be  of  any  sigoificaucy  with  your 
House.  Matters  entirely  foreign  to  the  eud  for 
which  you  were  called  have  been  first  entered 
upon  :  The  insolent  remonstrance  of  refractory 
Indians,  (drawn  up  by  a  member  of  your  House, 
and  presented  and  encouraged  by  others  among 
you,)  has  been  taken  into  consideration  before 
your  Governor's  speech ;  and  the  giddy  resolves 
of  the  illiterate  vulgar  in  their  drunken  conven- 
tions you  hold  for  the  most  sacred  dictates  to 
your  proceedings. 

'Tis  fitt  the  world  should  know  what  those 
people  would  have,  and  what  you  prefer  to  the 
defence  of  your  country  or  relieff  of  your  neigh- 
bours. 

They  tell  you  that  those  laws  shall  be  repealed 
which  preveut  frauds  in  tobacco  payments,  and 
restrain  them  from  lessning  the  King's  customs 
by  shippiug  off  their  trash:  that  those  shall  be 
altered  which  oblige  them  to  pay  duly  the  King's 
quitt-rents,  or  enable  the  Governor  to  inform  Hia 
Majesty  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  Col- 
ony :  That  the  act  for  regulating  trade  and  prop- 
agating the  Christian  faith  among  ye  Indians 
shall  be  abrogated,  the  school  for  teaching  their 
children  be  demolished,  and  the  gentlemen  at 
whoso  charge  it  was  erected  be  banished  out  of 
America  aud  their  estates  confiscated  :  That  offi- 
cers' fees  shall  be  reduced  below  what  other  As- 
semblys have  judged  reasonable,  and  that  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  distraiuabte  :  That 
creditors  shall  be  satisfied  with  such  payments  as 
the  debtors  shall  think  fitting  to  make  :  That  in 
ordering  the  militia,  securing' the  frontiers,  com- 
missioning justices  aud  placing  courts,  the  no- 
tious  of  the  people  shall  be  rather  followed  than 
the  judgment  of  the  Governor:  That  the  power 
of  the  Crown  shall  be  dipt  by  a  Triennial  Bill, 
and  by  excluding  all  officers  of  profile  or  trust 
from  sitting  in  the  Assembly :  In  short,  not  to 
mention  all  the  ridiculous  propositions  and  grie- 
vances which  the  seditious  or  ignorant  vulgar 
have  set  their  marks  to,  you  are  by  them  directed 
to  reverse  such  laws  as  the  last  Assembly  raised 
upon  the  basis  of  religion,  justice  or  honour,  aud 
to  make  those  which  will  square  only  with  the 
coovcnicncys  of  the  meaner  people. 

'Tis  fit  also  to  remark  the  counteuance  you 
have  given  to  these  papers. 

Many  of  them  are  draw  n  up  in  the  hand  wri- 
ting of  your  members,  aud  iu  violation  of  the 
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laws  fur  presentation  of  grievances  have  been 
signed  at  election-fields,  horse-races  and  other 
drunken  meetings:  Your  doctrine  is,  that  no 
Courts  must  dare  to  questiou  the  truth  or  rea- 
sonableness of  them ;  aud  justices,  on  pain  of 
your  highest  displeasure,  must  attest  them — too* 
even  against  their  kuowlcdge— to  he  the  general 
propositions  and  grievances  of  their  Countys.* 
Nay,  such  gentlemen  as  being  on  the  bench  have 
taken  themselves  to  be  judges  in  those  cases  and 
refused  lo  act  against  their  consciences,  you  have 
sent  for  in  custody,  voted  guilty  of  illegal  aud 
arbitrary  doings ;  and  you  have  strenuously  en- 
deavored to  erect  yourselves  into  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature to  try  and  seutence  them  at  the  barr  of 
your  House  for  misdemeanours. 

Your  design  in  laboring  6rst  to  procure  grie- 
vances, and  afterwards  to  vindicate  them,  ap- 
pears plainly  enough,  when  you  made  a  long 
train  of  them  serve  in  a  formidable  manner  to 
introduce  a  most  unrighteous  bill;  and  tbo'  you 
would  set  forth  that  23  countys  expect  it  should 
pass,  yet  'tis  evident  all  the  subscribers  will  uot 
make  up  half  a  County:  Nor  shall  a  seditious 
paper  signed  by  five  obscure  fellows,  who  must 
have  a  scribe  to  write  all  their  names,  ever  pass 
with  me  for  a  county  grievance. 

To  shew  the  regard  you  have  for  religion,  you 
at  first  sight  rejected  a  proposal  for  Christiani- 
zing your  slaves;  but  at  the  same  time  another 
proposition  for  discouraging  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospell  amongst  the  Indians  was  referred  to 
your  Grand  Committee's  consideration,  as  if  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospell  to  the  Heathen  were  a 
crime  which  ought  to  be  restrained  by  law.  Nay 
and  a  bill  has  bceu  brought  in  and  passed  your 
House  for  suppressing  that  society,  one  of  the 
main  ends  of  whose  institution  is,  to  promote 
Christianity  among  the  Indians,  ns  is  manifested 
by  the  school  they  have  erected,  the  Pagan  chil- 
dren they  have  been  concerned  iu  baptizing,  and 
the  subject  they  have  chosen  for  their  anniversa- 
ry sermon.  Aud  I  must  recommend  that  bill  to 
the  publick,  for  a  testimony  of  your  truth,  your 
policy,  your  moderation,  your  reason  aud  your 
justice. 

The  respect  and  duty  you  bear  to  your  Prince 
is  displayed,  by  the  care  you  take  to  support  his 
government:  By  your  persecuting  his  commis- 
sioners of  the  pence  and  assuming  to  yourselves 
the  power  of  judging  aud  punishing  them  for 
their  proceedings  on  the  Itench :  By  ordering 
absolutely  of  yourselv-  s  his  Attorney  General 
to  commeuce  prosecutions :  By  offering  to  bring 
his  Governor  aud  Council's  proclamation  under 
the  censure  of  your  House,  cveu  when  you  bad 
nothing  to  object  against  the  form  aud  substance 

•  Sec  Note  C. 


of  it:  By  your  unparalleled  rudeness  to  bis  rep- 
resentative, when  your  Resolves  declare  iu  ex- 
press words  his  message  to  be  scandalous :  By 
your  aiming  to  be  at  liberty  to  defraud  his  Maj- 
esty iu  the  paymeut  of  bis  quitt-reuts  :  By  your 
preteuding  to  impose  rules  upon  him  for  the  call- 
ing Assemblys;  and  to  exclude  out  of  them  all 
persons  whom  you  apprehend  to  be  devoted  to 
his  service :  And  by  your  irregular  treatment  of 
the  only  charter  that  ever  was  granted  by  your 
sovereign  for  a  member  to  sitt  in  your  House  ; 
■for  without  any  complaint  of  au  undue  election, 
aud  even  after  a  resolve  had  passed  that  the  re- 
turn had  been  made  accordiug  to  law.  you  ex- 
pelled the  elected  person,  who  had  presided  for 
many  years  with  honour  in  your  House,  and 
kept  him  out  several!  days  before  any  mauuer  of 
hearing. 

You  have  sett  forth  the  Colony  to  be  greatly 
impoverished  by  its  engagements,  yet  would  you 
give  uo  attention  to  what  either  the  peoplo,  the 
Council  or  myself  have  told  you  of  the  charge  of 
Assemblys,  w  hich  has  far  exceeded  all  the  pub- 
lick  levys:  And  you  tbat  complain  of  your  Coun- 
try's being  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  poverty, 
h.ive  provided  against  its  being  relieved  from  its 
heaviest  burthen,  by  resolving  it  to  be  bribery 
for  Burgesses  to  serve  without  their  allowances, 
and  by  expelling  gentlemen  for  offering  to  do  it. 

You  that  complaiuof  the  hardships  iu  the  To- 
bacco law,  and  the  extraordinary  impositions 
thereby,  have  denyed  to  take  under  considera- 
tion the  Council's  bill  for  reducing  the  Agent's 
fee  to  half,  and  for  amending  that  law  conform 
to  the  reasonable  desires  of  the  people :  Aud 
you  persist  evidently  to  act  by  a  principle  w  hich 
somo  of  your  members  have  been  weak  enough 
to  declare,  as  well  in  the  House  as  out  of  it,  viz : 
That  it  is  your  business  to  keep  the  people  ene- 
mys  to  the  tobacco  law,  and  that  you  fear  amend- 
ments would  reconcile  them  to  it. 

You  faiu  would  pass  for  Patriots  who  strive 
to  iudulgo  tho  poorer  sort  of  people,  yet  havo 
you  refused  to  case  them  of  a  burthen  w  hich 
they  very  unjustly  bear;  for certaiuly  the  charge 
of  securing  a  Country  ought  to  be  laid  propor- 
tionably  to  the  estates  that  are  to  be  defended  : 
And  upon  this  maxim  did  I  form  my  scheme  for 
providing  tho  poor  with  arms  and  paying  them 
by  the  rich  whenever  they  were  called  from 
their  homes  to  musters  aud  other  publick  ser- 
vices. But  you  have  chosen  rather  to  keep  your 
old  militia  law.  w  hich  obliges  the  men  who  have 
generally  tho  least  stakes  in  the  country,  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  at 
the  trouble  of  attending  musters,  while  the  weal- 
thier sort  contribute  not  one  farthing  thereto,  nor 
are  under  penalty  for  non-appearance. 

Your  spending  time  about  bills  which  you 
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knew  very  well  could  never  pass,  was  surely 
done  more  with  regard  to  your  own  profile  than 
the  Country's  advantage.  And  what  could  you 
meau  by  such  a  composition  of  indefinite  senten- 
ces as  you  gave  me  in  answer  to  my  speech  ? 
And  afterwards  when  you  found  I  questioned 
your  inteutions,  to  address  me  with  full  assurances 
of  your  unfeigned  zeal  for  tho  preservation  of 
your  country  and  commiseration  for  your  dis- 
tressed neighbours;  I  say  what  could  you  mean 
thereby,  but  to  engage  me  to  keep  you  on  foot 
to  make  your  allowances  considerable  ?  for  the 
event  has  shown  that  you  neverdesigned  to  pro- 
vide either  for  the  security  of  the  one,  or  for  the 
assistance  of  tho  other. 

To  deceive  me  still  further  with  an  expectation 
of  your  doing  something  for  the  defence  of  the 
Country,  you  desired  mo  to  lay  before  you  a 


its  preservation  :  And  at  last  on  the  31st  day  of 
their  Sessiou  to  Resolve  that  it  is  wholly  incum- 
bent on  him  to  defend  it. 

If  1  proposed  to  the  last  Assembly  a  more  fru- 
gal method  for  securing  their  frontiers,  and  con- 
trived that  the  same  sum  which  they  had  given 
to  defend  the  Country  till  January  1714,  should 
serve  to  secure  it  uutill  December  1716,  sure  no 
man  of  common  sense  and  justice  will  from 
thence  infer  that  1  am  bound  to  provide  any  other 
safeguard  than  according  to  the  establishment 
that  the  Assembly  made  upon  my  proposal. 

And  it  is  black  ingratitude  in  your  House  to 
insiuuate,  by  one  of  your  resolves,  as  if  1  bad 
already  been  sufficiently  paid  for  guarding  tho 
Frontiers  for  both  this  year  and  the  next :  for  I 
defie  oven  a  Conway,  a  Corbin  or  a  M  arable  to 
make  appear  that  the  money  given  by  the  last 


scheme  for  the  better  regulating  the  Militia.  But  I  Assembly  will  enable  me  to  pay  one  man  more 


as  if  you  meant  only  to  learn  my  notions  thereof 
that  you  might  the  more  certainly  act  counter  to 
thorn,  you  upon  receipt  of  my  scheme  gave  in- 
structions to  your  committee  to  draw  up  a  Mili- 
tia bill  uprtn  a  quite  different  foot,  and  after  you 
bad  long  kept  it  depeuding  you  destroyed  it  iu 
your  own  House. 

After  I  had  at  your  request  laid  before  you  the 
Government  of  Carolina's  application  to  me  for 
supplys,  and  the  treaty  I  made  thereupon,  was 
there  a  man  that  pretended  to  fault  the  same  ? 
No — You  voted  £450  to  enable  me  to  comply 
w  itb  it ;  but  then  1  must  have  it  upon  terms 


than  what  have  constantly  been  and  actually  are 
kept  on  foot. 

Trees  are  to  be  known  by  the  fruit  they  bear; 
and  'tis  not  your  rash  resolves,  but  considerate 
acts,  that  can  clear  you  of  tho  imputation  of  be- 
ing a  sett  of  men  obstinately  bent  to  do  nothing 
for  the  safety  and  dignity  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment: and  now  after  a  session  of  36  days,  I 
challenge  you  to  tell  of  one  single  thing  done  for 
the  benefite  of  the  same. 

And  when  you  deny  to  givo  any  thing  towards 
defendiug  His  Majesty's  Government,  is  it  a  time 
to  ask  to  be  at  liberty  to  defraud  your  Sovereign 


which  the  yieldiug  to  would  be  so  high  an  act  of  of  thousands  of  pounds  iu  bis  quitt-renls? 
injustice  as  would  render  ine  unworthy  to  be  a      When  the  publick  levy  which  you  have  noi 
Governor;  fori  must  assent  to  the  repealing  a  laid  is  but  7 1.2304  Ifc  of  tobacco,  and  the  Bur- 


law, upon  the  faith  of  which  at  least  seven  thous- 
and pound  had  been  expended  last  year  in  store- 
houses, wharfs  and  scales,  and  no  equivalent  or 
compensation  made  in  your  act  to  the  persons 
who  had  disbursed  the  same. 


to  perform  my  treaty  is  a  trivial  Bill  to  excuse  a 
few  of  the  Carolina  volunteers  from  paying  this 
year's  levy,  which  I  think  even  without  such  au 
act  cannot  fairly  be  demanded  of  them,  since 
they  are  not  inhabitants  of  this  colony.  And 


gesses*  allowance  for  this  session,  with  their  offi- 
cers, amount  to  above  338,000,  is  tbere  any 
motive  to  the  Crown  to  yield  to  be  tycd  up  to 
frequeut  Assembly*  ? 

And  now.  after  such  an  expence.  pray  Mr. 


So.  then,  all  the  assistance  you  have  given  me.  Speaker,  what  acts  is  your  Assembly  to  be  re- 


corded for?  None  truly  that  will  be  admitted 
into  the  statute  books  ;  for  the  three  inconsider- 
able ones  which  I  have  now  passed  are  only 
private  and  temporary  aets. 

Considering  the  length  of  your  session,  and 


more  strauge  is  your  cautiou  of  enabling  me  to  the  general  accord  in  your  House,  where  you 
defend  your  country  when  you  have  rejected,  •  have  not  had  above  five  or  six  gentlemen  who 


when  you  have  rejected  a  claim  of  nine  shillings 
for  the  ferriage  of  three  horses  which  1  Bent  to 
draw  canon  to  the  frontiers. 

Will  uot  the  world  say,  it  is  below  tho  dignity 
of  the  Representative  Body  of  the  King's  first 
Colouy  to  trick  and  trifle  thus  with  their  Gover- 
nor ?  To  assure  him  on  the  8th  day  of  their 
Session,  that  they  are  heartily  desirous  to  joiue 
their  best  assistance  for  the  better  security  and 
defence  of  their  Country  :  To  repeat  on  the  2Uih 
day  Full  Assurances  of  their  Unfeigned  Zeal  for 


have  withstood  your  proceedings,  'tis  strauge 
that  you  have  not  been  able  to  fall  upon  any  just 
measures  to  redress  the  weighty  grievances  you 
came  fraughtcd  with,  or  to  fnme  one  bill  of  mo- 
meut  which  the  Council  could  iu  reason  pass. 

The  opinion  of  this  Body  must  have  great 
weight  with  me  who  know  with  what  delibera- 
tion and  temper  they  have  handled  your  bills,  how 
truly  desirous  ihey  have  been  to  redress  real  grie- 
vances, and  how  zealous  to  bring  you  to  meas- 
ures for  that  purpose,  which  might  be  agreeable 
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to  juetec,  honour  and  the  puhlick  welfare  of 
their  Country. 

This  body  of  gentlemen,  as  well  as  those  few 
among  you  who  have  all  nlong  dissented  from 
your  wild  proceedings,  must  he  allowed  to  have 
far  greater  concerns  in  Virginia,  than  all  the  grand 
governing  body  of  your  House ;  so  cannot  be 
suspected  of  having  less  at  heart  than  you  the 
interest  of  the  Country;  and  considering  their 
parts  and  stations  .1  must  acknowledge  them  to 
be  the  best  judges  thereof. 

But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  true  interest  of 
your  Country  is  not  what  you  have  troubled  your  | 
heads  about.    All  your  proceedings  have  been  , 
calculated  to  answer  the  notions  of  the  ignorant 
populace ;  and  if  you  can  excuse  yourselves  to  j 
them,  you  matter  not  how  you  stand  before  God, ; 
your  Prince  and  nil  judicious  men,  or  before  any 
others  to  whom  you  think  you  owe  not  your 
elections. 

The  new  short  method  you  have  fallen  upon, 
to  clear  your  conduct  by  your  own  resolves,  will 
prove  this  censure  to  be  just;  for  I  appeal  to  all 
rational  men  who  shall  read  the  Assembly  Jour- 
nals, as  well  of  the  last  session  as  of  this,  whe- 
ther some  of  the  resolves  of  your  House  of  the 
2nd  instant  are  not  as  wide  from  truth  and  fair 
reasoning  as  others  are  from  good  manners. 

In  fine,  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  miscarria- 
ges to  the  people's  mistaken  choice  of  a  sett  of 
representatives  whom  Heaven  has  not  generally 
endowed  with  the  ordinary  qualifications  requi- 
site to  legislators ;  for  I  observe  that  the  grand 
ruling  party  in  your  house  has  not  furnished  chair- 
men for  two  of  your  standing  committees  [Privi- 
ledges  and  Claims]  who  can  spell  English  or 
write  common  sense,  as  the  grievances  under 
their  own  hand-writing  will  manifest.  And  to 
keep  such  an  Assembly  on  foot,  would  bo  the 
discrediting  a  country  that  has  many  able  aud 
worthy  gentlemen  in  it. 

And  therefore  I  now  Dissolve  you; 


NOTES  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 
(Note  A.) 

The  following  extract*  from  previous  proceedings  of 
the  Governor  and  Council,  (acting  in  their  executive  ca- 
pneity,)  will  throw  additional  light  upon  (he  subject  of 
thin  speech.  They  will  show  how  great  was  the  peril  of 
South  Carolina,  from  the  combination  of  the  Indians  on 
her  borders,  and  how  much  cause  there  was  to  apprehend 
an  invasion  of  Virginia  by  the  same  enemies ;  as  also 
what  measures  had  been  taken  for  the  relief  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  defense  of  Virginia. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Williamsburg  the  26lh  of  May, 
1715,  the  Governor  having  laid  before  the  Council  a 
letter  which  he  received  yesterday  by  an  express  from 
Colonel  Crnvin,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  dated  from 
Charles  Town  the  12lh  of  this  month,  the  same  w  us  reail 


at  the  Board,  representing  the  nnhnppy  circumstances 
into  nbich  that  Province  i  lntely  fullen.by  the  unexpec- 
ted defection  of  their  Indian^  and  a  general  combination 
of  all  the  savage  nations  round  them  to  extirpate  his 
Majestic'*  subjects ;  That  they  have  of  a  sudden  broke 
out  into  open  hostility  barbarously  murdering  mnny  of 
the  inhabitants  and  destroying  their  habitations  ;  and 
thereupon  earnestly  desiring  a  speedy  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition  from  l»encc,  to  enable  the  people  of  that  Pro- 
vince to  defend  themselves  the  better  against  the  nume- 
rous nations  of  Indian*  by  which  they  are  attacked  This 
Board  taking  into  consideration  the  deplorable  state  of 
his  Msjestie's  subjects  of  the  said  Province,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  w  hich  may  ensue  to  all  his  Majestic'*  Do- 
minions on  this  Continent  if  the  Indians  should  be  able 
to  overrun  South  Carolina,  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  Majestie'a  service 
thnt  such  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  the  con- 
dition of  this  colony  can  spare  be  dispatched  thither  with 
all  speed  ;  that  for  funii.-lung  such  arms  as  are  most  fit 
for  service  the  mutquctu  now  in  the  Governor's  hall,  be- 
ing a  hundred  and  cixty  in  number  and  in  very  good  order, 
be  sent  to  South  Cainlina  :  That  since  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  from  the  general!  confederacy  of  so 
many  Indian  nations  this  Colony  is  in  danger  of  being 
also  invaded,  in  which  event  the  ammunition  in  his  Ms- 
jestie's Magazine  will  be  wanted  for  our  own  defense,  and 
that  the  same  ought  not  to  be  lessened  without  sending 
for  a  like  quantity,  it  is  ordered  thnt  the  directors  of  the 
Virginia  Indian  Company  be  forthwith  desired  to  meet,  to 
whom  it  is  recommended  to  take  out  of  bis  Majestic 'a 
Magazine  the  ammunition  necessary  for  the  immediate  re- 
lief of  South  Carolina  or  their  resqite  [rescue,]  and  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  by  which 
the  said  Company  is  constituted  to  return  the  like  quan- 
tity into  the  said  Magazine  by  the  first  convenirticy, 
so  this  Colony  may  not  be  unprovided  for  its 
defence.  And  for  the  more  quick  dispatch  of  the  said 
several  stores  of  war,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that 
his  Majestic'*  ship  Valescr  now  in  Mar)  land  cannot  be 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  this  serv  ice,  and  that  th* 
Governor  give  order  for  the  speedy  repair  of  that  ship 
hither  and  to  engage  the  commander  Uicreof  to  undertake 
so  necessary  an  expedition. 

And  whereas  this  Board  are  informed  that  the  fortifica- 
tions now  in  Charlestown  arc  out  of  repair,  and  that  be- 
ing the  only  placo  of  defence  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
most  likely  to  retire  thither  for  their  security,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Board  that  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  New 
York  and  New  England,  be  exhorted  to  send  with  all 
speed  his  Majcstie's  ships  of  war  attending  those  station*, 
to  Charlestown,  as  well  to  animate  the  people  as  to  be 
assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  place  when  the  same  shall 
he  put  into  a  tenable  condition  :  And  because  it  is  pro- 
bable that  great  part  of  the  open  country  must  be  deser- 
ted, and  that  the  inhabitants  crowding  to  Charlestown, 
may  not  only  occasion  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but,  w  hich 
is  frequent  iu  hot  countries,  pestilential  diseases,  in  case 
the  place  should  be  block!  up,  it  is  resolved,  mat  the  Got- 
ernor  of  South  Carolina  be  invited  to  send  hither  their 
women  and  children,  and  such  other  persons  as  are  use- 
less in  the  war,  w  here,  upon  a  reasonable  notice  given,  ill 
due  care  will  bo  taken  for  their  accommodation  and  for 
the  security  of  all  such  effects  as  they  shall  think  £tt  to 
bring  with  them. 

Whereas  it  is  advised  from  Carolina  that  the  Southern 
Indians  now  in  war  with  that  Province  did,  under  pre- 
tence of  going  to  war  with  the  Scnequas  and  other  Nor- 
thern Indiuns,  employ  them  against  his  Mnjestie'a  sub- 
jects :  and  there  being  also  certain  information  thut  there 
has  been  for  some  time  past  a  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
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course  between  the  said  Southern  and  Northern  Indian*, 
by  which  it  may  reasonably  bo  suspected  they  are  all  in 
the  same  combination :  it  is  therefore  thought  necessary 
that  these  advices  be  communicated  to  the  Governor*  ol 
bin  Mnjenie'*  Northern  Plantation*,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  that  he  may  have  a  watch- 
full  eye  upon  the  Scneqnaa  and  oilier*  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, lest  under  the  like  pretence  of  making  war  with  the 
Southern  Indiana  they  should  act  the  same  treacherous 
part  with  his  Majestic'*  subjects  in  those  Plantation*.  | 

For  the  better  defence  of  the  two  frontier  settlements  ! 
.  of  Cbrislanna  and  Uermauna,  it  is  ordered  that  their  [pro- 
bably three)  small  pieces  of  canon  be  sent  to  the  former, 
and  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  latter,  and  that  the 
canon  already  there  be  forthwith  mounted. 

Whereas  the  Nottoway  Indians  have  giveu  just  cause 
to  suspect  their  evil  intentions  towards  his  Majestic's  sub- 
jects, by  their  continued  disobedience  to  orders  of  this 
government,  and  their  refusing  to  comply  with  their  trea- 
ties and  engagements,  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Council,  hath  thought  fit  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered, that  the  said  nation  of  Indians  and  every  of  them 
be  forthwith  disarmed,  and  Colonel  Nathaniel  Harrison 
is  hereby  impowered  to  put  the  same  in  execution  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  judge  most  proper  and  effectual,  and 
to  lodge  the  arms  of  the  said  Indians  where  he  ahull  judge 
the  same  most  secure,  taking  with  him  for  that  purpose 
such  a  manlier  of  the  militia  under  his  command  at  he 
Khali  find  necessary.  And  for  preventing  the  desertion  of 
the  said  Indians,  and  their  joining  the  nations  now  in  war 
with  South  Carolina,  it  is  ordered  that  publick  uotice  be 
given  to  the  said  Indians  by  the  interpreter,  that  if  any  of 
them  shall  be  found  off  the  land  assigned  them  by  the 
government  without  a  passport  under  the  hand  of  Colo. 
Harrison,  who  is  hereby  impowered  to  grant  the  same, 
except  ouly  in  their  going  aud  reluming  to  and  from  their 
lund  on  the  south  side  of  Nottoway  river,  every  person  so 
found  shall  be  taken  up  aud  conveyed  prisoner  to  Wii- 
liiiinsburgh,  there  to  be  disposed  of  either  by  transporta- 
tion or  otherwise  as  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council  -h  ill  think  fit.  And  for  the  encouragement  of 
ill.-  u<  i_  lihoimug  Inhabitants  to  apprehend  such  of  the 
miuJ  li"imn-  as  shall  be  found  off  their  land  contrary  to 
thi-  order,  the  Governor  with  the  advice  aforesaid  doth 
herein  pioinise  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings  for  every 
Indian  *o  taken  up  anil  delivered  to  the  keeper  of  the  gaol 
at  \ViJliaui»burgh,  of  which  Colonel  Harrison  is  hereby 
impowered  and  desired  to  give  notice. 


Juxk,  thi  15th,  1715. 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  hath  made 
application,  that  some  course  may  be  taken  in  this  gov- 
ernment, for  preventing  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province 
deserting  the  same  in  this  time  of  danger,  as  severall  of 
them  are  now  preparing  to  do,  upon  the  apprehension  of 
an  Indiun  war.  it  is  ordered  that  a  proclamation  issue,  re- 
quiring  all  magistrates  and  officers  in  the  Counties  bor- 
dering upon  North  Carolina,  to  lake  up  all  inhabitant*  of 
that  Province,  who  shall  be  Ibund  travelling  into  this  Col- 
ony, without  a  passport  under  the  hand  of  the  Governor 
or  of  some  magistrate  withiu  that  Province,  aud  to  send 
auch  persons  back,  from  constable  to  coustable.  till  they 
be  delivered  to  some  officer  in  that  government. 

For  the  belter  subsistence  of  such  forces  as  shall  be 
thought  necessary  to  be  drawn  together  for  the  security 
of  the  frontiers  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  there- 
on by  the  Southern  lndians.it  is  ordered  that  two  thou- 
sand weight  of  bisque t  be  forthwith  sent  to  Chrislanna, 
and  lodged  there,  for  the  use  aforesaid. 


ivxr.  thkUOth,  1715. 

I'pon  rending  at  lhi«  Brnrd  a  Inter  from  the  G««ernor 
and  Council  of  South  Carolina,  dnled  tin'  -i\th  in-timl, 
and  sent  by  Arthur  Middleton  K-q .  their  agent,  n  pie-<  til- 
ing the  great  di-lress  in  which  tint  province  now  i-  and 
their  inability  to  defend  themscive*  lone  a^niu-i  th-  nu- 
merous nation*  of  Indians  now  confederated  ui'.  iu-'l  tin  in, 
without  speedy  succours;  ami  de<iriii!:  an  innncdi  l»  ns- 
si-tance  of  men  from  hem-e,  upon  such  term-  u<  *h;tll  he 
agreed  on  by  the  said  Mr.  Middleton  on  their  hclndf:  This 
lionid,  Inking  the  same  into  cou«idcraiion, do  unanimous- 
ly resolve  that  an  assistance  ol  men  be  forthwith  sent  to 
the  relief  of  that  Province;  that  the  said  assistance  be 
the  number  of  three  hundred  men,  if  so  many  can  be  got 
to  go  voluntarily  into  that  service:  and  Mr.  Middleton 
being  thereupon  culled  into  the  Council,  and  heard  what 
he  hud  to  offer  in  behalf  of  that  government,  touching  the 
encouragements  proposed  to  be  given  to  such  meu  as 
shall  list  themselves,  made  the  following  proposal!*, 
which  were  agreed  unto  by  the  Governor  aud  Council. 

[The  proposals  offered  were — to  pay  each  man  thirty 
shilling*  per  month,  the  State  of  Virginia  becoming  secu- 
rity for  the  pay  incut;  to  send  to  Virginia  slaves  equal  in 
number  to  the  volunteers,  which  slaves  were  to  work  on 
the  plantations  for  their  benefit,  and  to  he  retained  until 
the  pay  and  other  charges  contracted  by  the  Government 
of  South  Carolina  for  these  forces  were  fully  satisfied  :  to 
victual  and  clothe  them  (the  Government  of  Virginia  pay- 


ing for  tlie  clothing. 


that  of  South  Carolina  agreeing 


to  repay  the  amount ;)  und  to  send  hack  the  survivors  at 
the  termination  of  the  war,  or  soouer  if  required  by  tho 
government  of  Virginia.] 
— And  then  Mr.  Middleton  being  withdrawn. 
This  Board  taking  into  consideration  the  great  expenee 
the  government  of  South  Carolina  must  be  under  [during] 
their  present  pressures,  for  the  pay  aud  subsistence  of  the 
forces  necessary  for  their  defence  on  this  occasion,  have 
resolved, 

That  tho  government  will  defray  the  charge  of  provi- 
sions for  the  forces  raised  here,  untill  they  arrive  in  South 
Carolina;  that  the  said  charge  be  advanced  out  of  his 
Majestie's  revenue  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead;  but 
forasmuch  as  the  said  revenue  is  much  in  debt,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  do  unanimously  agree  to  postpone 
their  own  sallarys  rather  than  the  said  service  should  sut- 
ler, and  it  is  further  recommended  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  refund  th*  said  charge  as  a  charitable  contribution 
towards  the  relief  of  our  distressed  fellow  subjects. 

Ordered  that  the  levies  for  the  service  of  South  Caro- 
lina be  made  in  the  inland  counties,  where  they  may  be 
best  spared  as  Ireing  more  remote  from  the  danger  of  an 
invasion  from  the  Indians,  and  that  il  any  master*  of  white 
servants  will  allow  such  servants  to  list  in  the  service, 
such  masters  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  ad- 
vantage* as  are  herein  before  mentioned. 

[Here  follows  another  order  providing  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment of  the  men,  intended  chiefly  to  secure  the  creditors 
of  such  a*  had  debts  out  of  their  pay.] 

This  Board,  taking  into  consideration  that  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Indians  tributary  to  this  gorernmeut  may  be 
of  serv  ice  to  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  in  their  pre- 
sent  war,  and  that  by  drawing  off  for  that  service  the 
young  men  of  the  Nottoway  aud  M»herine  nations  those 
Indians  will  be  less  able  to  pui  in  execution  any  ill  de- 
signs they  may  have  uguiusi  hi*  Majestie's  subject*  here, 
it  is  accordingly  ordered  thai  Colonel  Harrison  do  de- 
mand of  the  Nottoway*  twenty  of  their  young  men  and 
ten  of  the  Maberines,  to  be  ready  when  required  to  go 
with  the  detachment  intended  from  bence  for  the  assis- 
tance of  South  Carolina,  and  that  he  cause  their  arms  to 
be  forthwith  brought  to  his  house  and  lodged  there  untill 
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the  Indian*  shall  receive  order*  for  their  mnrcli ;  nnd  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Indian)!  to  wrve  in  thin  expedi- 
tion (lint  he  let  them  know  they  shall  be  furnished  with 
cloaths  nod  provjaioi*.  ihut  upon  their  return  each  man 
shall  receive  n  reward  of  two  blanket!*  and  Aupps,  that 
they  Khali  have  the  benefit  of  what  plunder  they  can  take 
iu  the  wiir,  and  if  any  of  their  puns  be  loot  or  made  un- 
serviceable the  Mine  shall  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
this  government.  And  it  is  further  ordcied,  that  in  case 
the  Nottoway  Indians  shall  readily  comply  with  what  in 
hereby  required  of  them,  the  former  order  lor  disuniting 
them  be  suspended. 

For  the  better  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  thin  time  of  danger,  it  i*  the  opinion  of  this  Hoard  that 
un  Assembly  be  forthwith  called  And  accordingly,  or- 
dered, that  writt*  i»sue  tor  electing  the  member*  of  the 
Houm  of  Burgesses  to  meet  ut  Williumsburgh  the  3d  day  i 
of  Auguct  next. 

Whereas  sundry  nf  the  iuhubitnnts  of  South  Carolina 
whose  plantations  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
are  desirous  to  withdraw  their  slaves,  and  to  transport 
them  hither  as  to  a  place  of  safety  untill  the  event  of  the  I 
war  with  that  Province,  this  Board  being  desirous  to  fa- 
vour aa  much  as  lies  in  their  power  those  person*  whose  | 
misfortunes  oblige  them  to  take  sanctuary  in  this  Colony, 
have  thought  fit  to  order,  as  it  i*  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
payment  of  the  duties  for  all  slaves  imported  here  from 
South  Carolina,  during  the  present  war,  Lc  suspcuded 
until!  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  that  lurthrr 
directum*  bo  given  therein.    And  the  collectors  of  tlie  • 
said  duty  arc  not  to  demand  the  same,  unless  such  slaves  1 
shall  either  actually  be  sold  here,  or  that  the  owners 
thereof  do  settle  themselves  and  their  suid  slaves  in  this 
country. 


And  if  the  same  be  agreed  upon,  that  the  said  Catabawsand 
Chirokees,  will  join  w  ith  the  government  of  South  Curu- 
linu  in  cutting  off  the  Yamascesund  others  their  enemies. 
The  Council  arc  unanimously  of  opinion,  tbni  the  offers 
made  by  the  said  Saraw  King  be  accepted  as  the  moat 
probable  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  w»r  and  restoring 
the  tranquillity  of  his  Majcstic's  subjects  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  that  it  is  for  his  Majestic'*  service  that  the  Gov- 
ernor do  use  his  endeavours  by  means  of  the  said  Saraw 
King  to  brine  those  nations  of  Indians  to  a  treaty,  and  fur 
that  purp'**e  that  a  passport  be  scot  them  under  the  seal 
of  the  Colony  for  their  safe  going  and  returning.  And  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  said  Saraw  King,  it  is  ordered 
that  he  bo  presented  with  a  strow'd  water  blanket!  and 
rlopp.  und  that  one  blaukelt  a  piece  be  given  to  each  of 
the  three  Saraw  Indians  who  accoinpanyed  him  hither. 

[The  following  extracts  are  of  dates  subsequent  to  the 
dit-solution  of  the  A**cmblv;  but  referring  as  they  do  to 
the  Crn>  ml  subject  of  this  note,  they  are  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient interest  for  insertion.] 


July  thk  18th,  1715. 

The  contrnct  or  treaty  made  between  this  government 
nnd  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  forces  to  be 
raised  here  for  the  assistance  of  thul  Province,  purstinnt 
to  the  resolutions  of  tlie  last  council,  was  this  day  laid  be- 
fore and  read  at  the  Ilourd,  uiid  ordered  to  be  entered  iu 
the  council  books. 

The  Governor  acquainted  the  Council,  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  contract  eutercd  into  with  the  government 
of  South  Carolina,  he  had  on  the  5th  of  this  month 
embarked  a  hundred  and  eighteen  men  for  the  assis- 
tance of  that  Province  ;  and  that  there  being  about  torly 
more  listed  since  who  arc  impatient  to  be  saut  thither, and 
ulso  a  hundred  uiusquetls  come  from  New  York,  which 
he  was  desirous  to  lorward  to  Carolina  for  tlie  complcat 
nrmin/  of  the  Yirgiuiu  torces,  he  had  thought  tit  to  treat 
about  the  hyring  of  a  sloop  lor  the  transportation  of  the 
nuid  men  und  anus,  and  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil therein.  It  »  accordinaly  rr-olved.  that  a  vessell  he 
by  red,  and  the  said  men  and  arms  dispatched  to  Coroli- 
nii,  as  soon  as  may  be,  lor  the  lurthcr  relief  and  assistance 
of  that  Province. 

The  Governor  communicating  to  the  Council  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  King  ol  the  Surnw  Indians,  who 
came  to  Williatnsburgb  on  Saturday  night,  viz:  That  if 
lie  may  be  assured  ol  a  p«*aec  and  a  free  trade  with  this 
government,  he  is  desirous  to  remove  his  nation  nearer  to 
Virginia ;  und  that  he  is  also  impowrre d  by  the  chicfmen 
of  the  Catabaw  Indians  to  desire  the  like  liberty  ot  trade 
for  them, upon  which  the  said  Indians  will  engage  toccusc 
all  further  hostility  s  against  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina. And  for  the  better  establishing  a  peace  as  well  with 
this  government  as  with  (he  government  of  Carolina,  he 
doth  promise  to  bring  to  Williomsburgh  as  soon  as  possi-  j 
blc  some  of  the  great  men  both  of  the  Catubnws  and  Chi-  [ 
rokec  Indians,  to  treat  upon  the  terms  of  the  said  ponce. 


Ot  TOREU  the  ISth,  1713. 
The  King  of  the  Saraw  ludian*,  accompanied  with  one  of 
the  great  men  of  iheCutnbaw  nation, having  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor's safe  conduct  come  to  this  Colony  in  ci  .  i..  uc«U 
of  a  peace  with  this  and  the  neighbouring  government*, 
this  day  came  Itclhr*  the  Governor  in  council ;  and  Colo- 
nel George  K\an*  and  Capluin  Koliert  Fcnwicke  Com- 
missioners from  the  government  of  South  Carolina  facing 
present,  the  siiid  Indians  were  asked  several  questions 
touching  what  they  had  to  propose:  to  winch  they  made 
answer,  that  their  intention  was  to  desire  a  peace  with 
this  government  and  a  liberty  of  trude  ;  declaring  that  all 
the  Ciitabaws  and  other  neighbouring  Indians  are  very 
willing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  give  no  further  dis- 
turbance to  any  of  the  English  plantations.  And  l«eing 
asked  by  the  Carolina  Commissioners  what  induced  ihera 
to  join  the  Yamasces  and  Appalatchecs  in  the  war  against 
South  Carolina,  they  answered,  that  they  were  informed 
by  a  woman  belonging  to  the  Weesock  town,  who  bad 
l>ccn  prisoner  in  South  Carolina,  that  the  people  of  that 
Province  hud  killed  a  great  many  of  their  Indians,  anj 
they  were  also  threatened  by  the  Yamasces  that  unless 
they  joined  them  they  the  suid  Yamaseos  would  cut  off 
their  nation  as  soon  us  they  hnd  destroyed  the  w  hite  peo- 
ple, and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  ot"  the 
Spaniurds;  but  that  now  both  the  Suraws  and  tt>e  Cata- 
huws  ure  willing  to  moke  a  pence  w  ith  Carolina,  see  ftD£ 
they  cannot  live  without  the  assistance  of  the  Kn^li'h. 
And  beiug  asked  why  the  chicfmen  of  the  CutuKaws  did 
not  come  in  hither,  mid  why  ihey  did  not  bring  w  ith  thc-m 
the  two  negro  slaves  Pepe  and  Pompey  belonging  to  South 
Carolina,  according  to  whut  hud  been  promised  when 
they  were  last  here,  they  answered  that  the  chief  man  of 
that  nation  was  «ick  and  unable  to  travel,  and  the  negro 
Pepe  was  carried  away  to  the  Sarono  town,  and  a*  for 
the  other  they  wen-  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  any  Eng- 
lishman that  should  come  to  demand  him,  they  bring  very 
desirous  to  see  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virgin  iu  among 
them  whom  they  could  trust.  Whereupon,  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  was  pleased  to  tell  the 
said  Indians  that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  treaty  un- 
less the  great  men  of  ench  town  of  the  Catabaw  nation 
and  their  confederates  particularly  the  Cberokees  do 
come  in  and  consent  to  what  sh^!l  be  promised  :  neither 
arc  the  said  Indians  to  expect  any  supply*  of  arm*  or 
nmmunilion  from  hence  uutill  such  a  peace  be  concluded  : 
that  they  may  therefore  return  with  this  answer  ro  the  res- 
pective nutions,  and  let  them  also  kno^v  that  »  hile  they 
forbenr  giving  any  disturbance  to  the  people  of  South 
C  arolitia  this  government  will  not  molest  them  :  and  like 
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wise  that  whenever  ihey  shall  give  reasonable  satisfaction  had  given  no  disturbance  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
for  the  injurv s  tbey  have  done  to  South  Carolina,  and  and  are  very  desirous  to  renew  a  friendship  with  them 
such  assurances  as  may  be  reived  on  of  their  future  peace-  and  all  the  English:  and  being  asked  what  security  they 
able  liehuviour  toward*  his  Majeatie's  subject*  of  these  would  give  thai  they  will  hereafter  live  in  pence,  and 
Plantations,  the  same  freedom  of  trade  shall  be  allowed  whether  they  will  give  hostages  to  be  kept  at  the  fort  of 
them  as  before  the  breaking  out  of  this  war.  j  Christanna,  vit :  two  children  of  the  great  men  of  each 

And  then  the  said  Indians  desiring  Ibcy  may  be  per-  town,  to  be  educated  at  the  school  there  as  the  Soponie 
mitted  to  purchase  coau,  shirts  and  other  necessary*  with  children  are,  they  readily  agreed  to  the  same,  promising 
the  skins  they  have  now  brought  with  ihem,  by  consent  of  with  all  convenient  speed  to  iiring  them  in. 
the  Commissioners  of  South  Carolina  their  request  is  I  Whereupon,  the  Council  taking  the  whole  mo  tier  into 
granted— provided  that  under  pretence  thereof  no  per-  1  consideration  are  ol  opinion  thut  it  is  fill  to  encourage  the 
sons  shall  presume  to  furnish  the  said  Indians  with  any  said  ludiuns  lo  enter  inlo  a  treaty  with  the  government, 
arms  or  ammunition  whatsoever  the  same  being  hereby  |  as  well  lo  secure  the  peace  of  this  Colony  as  Carolina, 
strictly  prohibited.  which  will  he  best  effected  by  obtaining  hostages  lor  their 

fidelity;  and  that  the  said  Indians  be  now  sent  back  to 


NOVEMBER  THE  1ST,  1715. 


further  the  treaty  with  their  respective  nations.  And  for- 
asmuch as  the  said  Indians  have  represented  that  in  their 


Whereas,  by  the  information  of  the  Saraw  King  as  well ;  wav  hither  thev  were  attacked  by  a  parly  ot  u.e  Seuc- 

as  by  other  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  Indians  ,jMUS  unt]  ||iree  0j  tnojr  „,c„  killed,  and  have  prayed  for 

now  in  war  with  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  depend  u*  much  ammunition  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  hunt- 

upon  the  Spaniards  at  Si.  Augustine  for  supply's  of  arms  jng  m  their  way  home  and  lor  their  defence  against  any 

and  ammunition,  It  is  the  opinion  ol  this  Board,  that  it  is  party  G|  ,i,c  3cueu.ua*  that  may  still  ly  e  in  their  way,  it  is 

lor  hi*  Majesties  service  that  a  letter  be  forthwith  dis-  accordingly  ordered  thai  one  pouud  ol  powder  and  two 

patched  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Augustine,  representing  pound  of  shol  per  man  be  given  them  as  a  present  Irom 

that  his  permitting  any  of  the  said  Indian  cucmies  to  be  t)ie  government  to  encourage  iheir  Irieudship  to  the  Eug- 

supplycd  with  stores  of  war  from  thence,  or  affording  |,.|| ;  |,„t  that  mi  liberty  be  granted  them  to  Hade  lor  uuy 

them  auy  other  countenance  or  protection  is  expressly  mores  of  war  untill  the  peace  is  coucluded.  And  it  is 
contrary  to  the  first  article  of  the  last  treaty  of  peace  oe-  ;  also  ordered  that  the  cbiel  man  of  each  lowu  now  here  be 

tween  the  Crowns  of  Great  llritoiu  and  Spain,  and  there-  presented  with  a  Stroudwuter  blanket!,  aud  that  the  Sa- 

fore  demanding  the  observation  of  the  said  treaty  ;  and  rnw  King  as  a  reward  lor  hi*  pains  aud  trouble  in  coining 

that  lor  (he  more  sale  and  speedy  conveyance  of  the  said  three  limes  into  this  government  iu  order  to  the  bringing 

letler,  and  adding  the  greater  authority  thereto,  his  Maj-  M bout  a  peoce  with  ye  Catawbaw  and  Chcrockee  Indians, 


be  lurther  presented  with  a  gun ;  aud  that  a  passport  be 
granted  the  said  Indians  lor  their  sale  passage  home  and 
reluming  hither  with  their  hostages. 

[Mo  lurther  entry  relative  to  this  negotiation  appears  in 
the  Council  Journal.] 


(i\oU  Ii.) 

Al'OUST  THK  &TH,  1716. 

Whereas  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  the  Nottoway  In- 
dians, instigutcd  by  some  evil 


disposed  persons,  have  seut 


eslie's  ship  Shorehutu  attending  this  government  be  dis- 
patched therewith. 

February  the 'J2t>,  1715. 
The  Governor  acquainting  the  Council  that  the  King  of 
the  Saraw  Indians,  together  with  some  of  the  great  men 
ol  the  Catawbaw  ludiuns,  Sugar,  Qiiianway  aud  V\  ee- 
sock  Indians  came  hither  ou  Monday  last  upon  the  faith 
of  a  pnssjxirt  he  had  sent  them  last  October  iu  order  to 
treat  of  a  peace;  but  that  they  hnd  not  observed  the  terms 

iujoined  tliein  in  the  said  passport,  w  hich  were  that  their  . 

whole  number  coming  iu  here  should  not  exceed  fortv  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  highly  reflecting 
men,  and  lhat  they  should  bring  in  and  deliver  i-p  two  upon  the  justice  and  honor  of  this  government,  demand- 
slave*  and  a  while  servant  belonging  to  South  Carolina  inC  the  repeal  of  the  laws  made  lor  the  belter  rule  of  I  lie 
who  had  taken  arm*  with  the  Indian*  against  the  people  Indians  aud  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Colony,  and  to 
of  that  Province  ;  lhat  iievcrlhelo-s  he  thought  tit  lo  hear  be  freed  from  certain  engagements  to  which  they  are  bound 
them  iu  Council  upon  what  ihev  hud  to  oiler  :  Amino  bv  their  treaties  z  lor  preventing  the  ill  consequences 
cordmgly  (he  said  Indians  were  called  in,  and  being  first  which  may  be  occasioned  by  Buffering  the  Indians  to  be 
naked  whv  they  brought  into  the  Colony  a  greater  iiuin-  possessed  with  a  notion  that  there  is  a  power  in  tins  Uo- 
ber  ol  men  than  was  allowed  by  their  pnxpurl,  tbey  an-  minion  to  which  they  may  apply  superior  to  that  ol  tho 
swered  lhat  tbey  had  war  with  the  Scneouus  and  knew  (iovemor  and  Council,  ii  is  ordered  that  the  Interpreter 
their  party s  were  on  the  w  as  lo  intercept  them,  ami  there-  forthwith  bring  belore  thi*  Hoard  the  Teer-heer  ol  the 
fore  durst  not  venture  out  wiiha  less  number,  thai  they  Molloway  Indians,  commonly  called  W  illiaun  Edmunds, 
had  been  actually  attacked  ou  ibis  journey  by  a  party  of  together  wiih  ihe  Indians  commonly  known  by  the  name 
the  Scuequus  aiid  had  lost  three  ol  ihcir  men  in  the  „|  Collo.  Hill,  Frank,  Robin,  James.  John,  Tom,  John 
engagement :  and  being  also  usked  whv  thev  did  not  and  Frank  junr..  to  answer  to  such  matters  as  shall  bo 
bring  in  the  tw  o  slaves  and  w  hile  servant  uIom  suhI  they  laid  to  their  charge  in  relation  to  ihe  subject  matter  of  the 

petition  aud  the  non-performance  ol  their  treutie*. 


assured  that  ye  two  slaves  ore  ul  the  Sugurcc  town  and 
the  white  servant  ut  the  Wersocks,  but  that  it  was  not 
told  them  that  the  slaves  and  servant  were  demanded  of 
them,  otherw  ise  ihey  should  have  brought  them ;  bul 
since  ihey  knew  it  lo  1*  ihe  orders  of  this  government 
thev  will  liring  in  the  said  llirec  persons  with  all  speed 
after  thev  return  from  hem  e.  Then  the  said  Indians  |  ply  with  their  treaty  by  seuding  twelve  ol  their  boys  to 
were  asked  what  thev  bad  lo  propose  to  this  government ;'.  be  educaled  ot  the  school  at  Christanna  and  removing 
to  which  thev  made  answer,  that  they  were  sent  by  their  themselves  to  the  laud  assigned  them  at  Tomahitiotis, 


August  the  10th,  1715. 
The  Noitoway  Indians  appearing  this  day  before  the 
Governor  iu  Council  were  asked  w  hether  they  would  corn- 


several  nation*  to  desire  a  peace  with  the  English  and  a 
trmlc  with  tins  Colon v  as  loruieilv  ;  that  since  their  lirsl 
orders  were  sent 


ami  ihev  obstinately  refusing  to  do  either,  ii  is  ihe  opin- 
ion of  the  Council  aud  accordingly  ordered  lhat  the  great 


them  from  hence  by  the  Saraw  King  they  men  of  the  said  nation  who  are  now  in  town  be  forthwith 
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put  in  iron*  during  the  Governor"*  p1ca»ure,  and  untill  lice  a*  Attorney*  in  the  Court*  of  thia  Colony, 
thi*  Hoi.r.l  shall  <  onsider  of  further  measure*  for  ubli>;iti^  being  qtialifycd  with  a  aumck-nt  kuowledge  in  lb*  !•»«, 
the  *«id  Indian*  to  perform  their  tr.  otic*.    And  nor  having  that  integrity  whkh  ia  req,ut*il  for  aocb  an  im- 

Wherca*  the  said  Indian*  have  upon  th.  ir  examination  ploymrut,  and  by  their  evil  practice*  amongst  tb«  igno- 
declurcd  ibnt  Jolin  Sunouds  ot the  Count  \  of  Surry  wa*  rant  and  illiterate  people  many  unnecessary  anil*  and 
the-  per*ou  who  advised  mid  persuaded  ili.  ni  to  petition  controversy*  are  moved  and  carryedon,  to  the  srewt  »ei- 
the  House  uf  Burpcsse*  and  brought  I  hi-  petition  to  them  .lion  of  hi*  Mastic's  pood  subjects.  And  it  appearing 
toxign,  it  it  ordered  that  the  said  Sinmml-  he  cent  tor  to  ni*o  to  tin*  Board  that  *unury  of  the  said  pieteuded  At- 
attend  this  Hoard  to  answer  hi*  ollencc  in  seditiously  Utrne V!.  in  order  to  persuade  the  vulgar  into  an  opinion  of 
mirriiijr  up  the  *aid  liidmns  agaiust  the  established  law*  t\„.-u  capacity  a*  well  to  direct  the  State  in  making  ne-w 


of  thi*  Colony 


law  a*  to  interpret  the  old.  suitable  to  the  humour*  of 


The  great  men  of  the  Nottoway  Indian*  being  called   ,|Itl««  „|„,  have  the  folly  to  confide  in  them,  have 


before  the  Hoard  and  a*ked  if  they  had  received  any  in- 
jury from  any  per*on  in  this  government,  made  answer 
that  they  had  uo  complaint  to  tuake  against  any 
whatsoever. 


AcotiT  the  13th,  1715. 
I'pon  the  submission  ol  the  great  men  of  the  Nottoway 

Indian*  and  their  promise  of  future  obedience  to  the  gov- 

,.  ,      ,         pull  n  ation  hereof  no  person  be  permitted  to  prnctice  a* 

ling  twelve  hoy  *  ■ 


upon  them  to  frame  scandalous  and  seditious  paper*  under 
the  title  of  grievance*  to  thi-  Assembly  ;  and  by  their  in- 
sinuation* procured  thereto  the  subscriptions  of  diverge 
unwnrv  people  :  For  prevention  therefore  of  the  further  ill 
coii*equence*  whirh  such  practices  may  occasion  to  the 
publick  peace  of  the  government,  and  the  interests  and 
estate*  of  hi*  Majestic'*  subjects,  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  the 
Council  and  accordingly  ordered  that  from  and  alter  the 


eminent,  and  particularly  of  their  son 
to  the  Snponie  Town  before  I  lie  nest  Gciierull  Court,  they 
were  ordered  to  Lc  rr  leased. 


an  Attorney  in  any  Court  within  thi«  Colony  .except  such 
a*  shall  Unapproved  by  the  (iov.nmr  and  Council :  at»d 
the  Justice*  of  the  respective  Count \  Court*  are  to  lake 
notice  hereof  and  to  cause  the  aatue  to  he  duly  observed- 


(\ole  D.) 

SEPTEMBER  THEOTH,  1715. 

Thi*  Board  taking  into  consideration  the  di«re«|»ectuill 
ehav  iournf  several  members  of  the  House  ol  Burgcese* 


Al  CCST  THE  ITiTH.  1715. 
John  Simon*  of  the  County  of  Surry  appearing  before 
the  Hoard,  to  answer  the  charge  against  iiiui  lor  his  sedi- 
tious practice!*  with  the  Notl.iway  Indian*,  acknow  ledgtd 
that  the  Nottoway  Indian*  only  desired  linn  to  dmw  a 
petition  fur  them  to  the  Governor  lor  having  a  school  at 
their  own  tow  n  and  a  More  ol  goods  m  tiled  there  lor  their  |  towarda  bia  Mujeslie'a  Lieut.  Governor,  in  their  rcsolvea 
convenient' »,  hut  that  he  alter wards  iliew  up  the  head*  ol  OI  second  iu*luut,  arc  unanimously  ol  the  opinion 
the  petition  now  presented  to  the  Hou*c  oi  Biirrc*M>,  ,|lu,  ^ucb  number*  ol  that  House  as  concumd  in  the  *a^ 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  EMwiird  Goodrich,  who  put  ihem  rt-m.lve*  have  thereby  ottered  an  high  indignit;  to  hi* 
into  lortue  and  diicrtcd  thciii  to  the  llon-c  of  Bur^csse*,  Majestv  .and  that  the  expression*  therein  ure  so  acurriloua 
ami  having  returned  th»-  same  to  the  said  >imond*  lie  got  I  UUJ  unbecoming  the  respect  due  to  his  Majestic'*  Repie- 
it  trun-crihed  m  another  ImimI  mid  the  Indian*  *i»ncd  it  «eutative,  that  what  persons  *oevcr  prr>»iiitie  to  ju«ify 
at  the  Cairc  {  !)  ol  claim*  in  that  County  :  \\  Ik leiipiitn  ,,r  declare  their  apprubalion  of  tlie  *nid  iguoiinniou*  re- 
it  if*  oidercd  that  the  suid  Siinoii*  he  di«iiii<*cd  hi^<  att<  n-  1  Holve*  are  unlit  to  nerve  his  JMajc*ly  in  any  oflicc  ol  truat 
dance  for  the  present  upon  hi*  promise  to  ti  un ->  ant  I  to  the  '  UT  pmtil  withiu  thin  governuieut. 
Governor  the  original  petition  drawn  up  by  the  aaid 
Goodrich. 

[No  further  proceedings  appear  to  have  boon  had  in 
this  case. J 


(XoU  C.f 

AlTfil'ST  THE  24th,  1715. 

Wberea*  thi*  Hoard  are  inforined  that  contrary  to  tin- 
plain  direction*  ol  the  act  of  A**emhly  made  in  the  year 
1*VS<>,  entitled  Au  Act  lor  pir*t  ntatiou  of  Grievnucea,  aev- 
erall  *editiou*  and  -ei  inlalou >  paper*  ha>t  U-eu  framed 
and  -iirncil,  and  lite  people  culled  together  ill  a  notou- 
lu  i:  in  r  to  l_n  the  -.ii..e;  ami  tlx  *iiid  paper*,  not  pre- 
i  iiti'U  in  (  i.ml  a^  the  law  -  dir.  el.  h  ive  net  erthcle**  been 

(filr     ill  In  ticlHlnll   A**CII||iU   llh  |J|C  erlKTllll  CMC- 

«!          1  ■  I       Hei  ll  >Kli  r*  and  inhahitalit"  ol  lhcCounty> 

»vii  to-  ».  r.    i_ii.     aillio' on,»  Mih*erihed  by  a 

l  -n.  -  1 ' ' '  IH-I--OII  -  :  I  ■  n  pit  \  i  nliiu;  the  like  e>  it  prneti- 
■  f-  lor  III.'  I'nt'ire,  it  is  ntoeii  ii  Ij'.  tin'  Governor  with  tin' 
mJva  .  of  the  Couneil  that  n  proclamation  (-sue  eulnn-iiig 
iln-  law*  relating  to  the  *icniiis:,  pre-eiitiug  and  certify  hii; 
feri:  vam-e-  to  the  (iiikiuII  A  -  toldy  — aud  a  proclaiua- 
iii  ii  war  prep.u.d  accordingly. 


Si  -  r^titt  K  the  GtH,  1715. 
\\  iic  ea*  divert  peison*  take  upon  themselves  topnic- 


NATURE'S  VOICES. 

Nnture  hath  voice*  for  the  li*tcuuig  ear, 
Voices  ol  strange,  wild  hurmony  ;  the  roar 

1  Of  ocean,  ancry  llo<id*,  lornudoe*  wild, 
Fie  ire  howliuc  .storm*,  dark  hurricane*  which  tell 
The  Icarlul  stru-ple  of  the  tempc*t  wild; 

i  And  elemental  wart  the*e  are  voices 
Speakuii;  of  power  which  fill*  the  mind  with  awe. 
With  terror,  and  alarm,  to  hear  them  rasze 
Cluiiulc**  and  lice,  conscious  that  none  on  earth 
Can  *top  the  llood,  may  the  w  ild  storm,  or  bid 
The  fierce  tornado  alack  hi*  luriou*  s»pecd, 
Calm  the  rough  wave  and  hid  the  scu  he  Mill. 
Thev*  are  the  orj:au  toues  of  nature'a  harp 
Which  rule*  uiuu's  heart  with  a  resimlc**  sway  — 
They  rouse  hi*  lear*  and  make  him  stand  aghast 
At  deinon*tralious  of  a  mighty  power 
Hctorc  who*ebcck  he  feel?  that  he  must  bow 
A*  bow*  the  flexile  weed  :  that  he  must  Iran 
tin  oilier  arm  than  ihut  of  earthly  mould— 
The  arm  of  Hun  who  rule*  o'er  wave  and  ctonu ; 
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Who  when  bo  will*  it  bids  them  both  bo  still. 
A  oil  there  are  voice*  in  the  dim  old  woods 
When  Autumn  clothes  ibeiu  in  its  solemn  hue*; 
The  winds  sigh  sadly  through  the  fading  leaves 
Waking  a  sound  like  some  sad  funeral  wail; 
Nature  seems  dying  :  and  the  russet  hue 
Of  fern,  of  trees  and  all  earth's  lovely  things 
Seems  the  tit  shroud  of  laded  loveliness- 
Each  fitful  gust  that  shakes  the  solemn  grove. 
Scatters  dead  leaves,  which  sadly  fall  to  earth 
To  bo  the  sport  of  winds,  and  in  their  fall 
They  faiully  murmur  Ibrtb  a  dirge-like  strain. 
They  had  their  spring — a  glad  aud  joyous  time ; 
They  sported  in  its  breath,  they  drank  the  dew, 
Played  in  the  sun,  then  calmly  sunk  to  rest 
Beneath  night's  quiet  eye,  to  wake  at  daw  n 
Sparkling  with  drw  drops  bright,  which  'ueath  the 
Of  day,  ro»e  up  like  incense,  trom  a  thousand 
Emerald  eensere  flung. 

But  this  hath  past 
And  each  sere  leaf  speaks  of  decay  aud  dentil, 
Their  hollow  rustling  tells  the  tribes  of  men, 
That  like  the  Autumu  leaves  they  too  must  die. 
There  is  a  voice  in  w  inter's  hollow  blast 
Telling  that  devolution  has  been  wrought ; 
That  spriug's  bright  promise,  and  fair  summer's  bloom, 
Have  all  been  shrouded  in  its  mantle  w  hile  ; 
Or  firmly  bound  up  in  its  icy  band  - : 
To  wake  no  more,  until  the  balmy  breath 
Of  spring's  mild  /.cphyrs  bids  the  streams  to  flow  j 
Flowers  to  come  forth  ;  and  trees  to  bud  and  bloom  ; 
To  woke  the  songs  of  birds,  and  hum  of  bee, 
Proclaiming  that  stern  winter's  reign  is  o'er, 
These  are  all  voices  solemu.  wild,  and  strange, 
The  harsher  tones  of  nature's  well-strung  harp  ; 
Which  all  give  place  to  voices  full  of  harmony. 
The  oceau's  wave  will  calmly  eiuk  to  rest, 
Its  dualling  wild  change  to  the  ripples  play 
Where  breakers  late  broke  wildly  on  the  strand; 
Wavelets  shall  chase  each  other  to  tlu  shore  ; 
Storms  will  at  last  be  hushed  to  sweet  repose, 
Tornadoes  fierce  soon  cease  their  frantic  rage ; 
While  the  bland  breezes,  and  the  zephyrs  mild, 
Wove  the  bright  leaves,  or  fun  the  fragile  dower; 
8kim  the  smooth  lake,  or  waft  ambrosial  sweets, 
To  till  with  perfume  all  the  balmy  air. 
The  lallcu  leaves  at  length  will  pass  away, 
Bright  ones  again  will  deck  the  summer  houghs. 
The  r«i!«c  will  bloom  anew,  und  spring's  inild  power 
Burst  the  ice-letter*  of  old  winter's  sway. 
The  rainbow's  hues  will  deck  the  storm  cloud's  brow 
Aud  ca#l  upon  the  world  a  smile  of  peace. 
All  these  are  voices,  whixpered  tones  of  love 
To  cheer  man's  hours  of  gloom  and  loneliness. 
They  say,  though  lilc  with  cares  be  clouded  o'er 
A  brighter  suu  than  ours  i-liall  pierce  the  gloom  ; 
Though  sorrow's  waves  swell  high,  aud  madly  mgr, 
Theie  is  a  voice  cau  hu»h  the  waves  to  rest 
And  bid  a  bow  shine  through  the  clouds  of  grief 
To  cheer  the  heart  in  its  deep  wretchedness. 
Though  like  the  leaves,  and  fading  flowers,  we  fall 
'[Neath  the  chill  bund  of  death,  and  s«*-k  the  tomb, 
Wc  too  Khali  have  our  spring  ;  a  glorious 
Hesurrcctioii,  death's  winter  shall  not  last; 
But  yield  unto  a  spring  without  decay. 
These  all  are  voices,  voices  too  of  love, 
Which  lull  upou  the  heart  with  magic  power; 
Calling  us  back  from  sin,  and  lolly's  ma/.e. 
From  all  the  tmn-i'iit.  and  the  fading  here, 
To  where  eternal  bloom,  and  sun<hmc  rvi„'ii. 

Aim. 


HISTORY  OF  RICHMOND. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Of  Cities  in  general— Of  Virginia  Cities  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  history  of  the  chief  town  of  a  nation  is 
the  history  of  that  nation.  From  its  position  as 
capital,  and  its  influence  as  chief  town,  it  con- 
centrates mainly  within  itself  the  wealth  and  in- 
tellect of  the  country  and  is  the  place  where 
councils  and  conventions  are  held,  where  lead- 
ing measures  originate,  and  from  whose  standard 
society  takes  its  toue  in  manuers,  in  morals  and 
in  politics. 

As  the  sun  influences  and  represents  the  solar 
system,  so  do  great  capital  cities  stand  in  place 
of  their  countries.  Thus,  France  may  be  said 
to  be  concentrated  in  Paris,  and  Austria  in  Vi- 
enna. It  is  true  that  this  rather  belongs  to  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  to  •  European  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  is  the  result  of  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  undent  times,  when  cities  alone  possessed 
laws  and  regulated  society,  and  w  hen  au  entiro 
nation,  as  Rome,  Athens,  or  Sparta,  was  com- 
prised in  the  walls  of  a  single  city.  Still,  as  our 
population  increases  we  are  adopting  somewhat 
Europcau  customs,  and  coming  under  similar 
influences. 

If  we  look  over  history  to  find  in  what  man* 
tier  cities  existed,  we  see  that  they  marked  the 
progress  of  civilian tion  and  of  emigration  in  an- 
cieut  times;  we  find  that  when  a  colony  was 
sent  forth,  it  was  not  to  settle  a  country,  but  to 
build  a  city ;  that  to  put  up  walls,  to  gather  men 
within  them,  and  to  arrange  the  government  of 
a  city,  were  the  first  things  done  by  the  colonists. 

The  earliest  colony  we  hear  of  was  that  of 
Cain,  and  he  builded  a  city  in  the  land  of  Nod. 
A  similar  mode  of  colonizing  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  Carthagenians  and  Romans.  The  cus- 
tom was  a  good  one;  for,  not  only  in  those  bar- 
barous and  unsafe  ages  was  the  protection  of  a 
city  ueeded,  hut  also  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
no  hooks  or  writing,  or  if  writing  no  printing, 
and  few  means  of  transmitting  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  cities  were  necessary  de- 
'  positories  of  learning,  mechanic  arts,  forms  of 
government  and  law  and  traditionary  knowledge. 

In  cities  also  arts  and  learning  had  their  ori- 
gin, and  received  improvement  in  the  most  an- 
cient times;  Tubal  Cain  and  the  other  learned 
and  wise  meu  of  that  day.  whose  vast  powers 
and  acquirements  gave  rise  to  the  report  that 
they  were  giauts,  were  men  of  cities.  For  a 
pastoral  and  agricultural  people  would  never 
havo  originated  the  arts  of  working  iu  metals,  or 
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invented  the  harp  and  ihe  science  of  music.  If 
a  barbarous  people-  were  collected  in  a  city  and 
kept  there,  they  would,  from  the  collis.ou  ot  miud 
with  mind,  and  from  the  necessity  of  self  d<  fence 
and  for  obtaining  a  support,  invent  «cienc<-  ;« ti ■  ■ 
art;  and  for  their  amusement  create  lite  atur. 
and  the  fine  arts. 

This  we  see  also  carried  out  in  greater  perfec- 
tion iu  the  cities  of  (Jre.  ce  and  Rome,  when  like 
bright  stars  in  a  world  of  darkness  they  shone  iu 
arts,  arms,  literature,  music,  poetry,  painting, 
oratory  and  government:  all  the  result  of  that 
stimulation  of  mind  w  hich  a  safe,  wealthy  and 
luxurious  society  can  create.  Iu  them  were  pre- 
served just  principles  of  liberty;  aud  some  of 
the  sublimest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  were 
there  produced.  City  civilization  was  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  ancient  world. 

This  state  of  things  was  overthrown  by  the 
hardy  tribes  of  (.termnny  and  Scandinavia.  Most 
of  the  cities  were  destroyed  ;  all  of  them  were 
weakened  as  they  were  the  readiest  olijects  of 
attack  aud  afforded  the  best  plunder,  and  the  life 
of  cities  became  disreputable,  being  despised  by 
the  warlike  races  accustomed  to  couutrylife; 
and  barbarism  and  ignorance  prevailed  through 
out  Europe  in  consequence.  Some  glimmerings 
of  scieuce  and  learuiug  w  ere  however  preserved  I 
in  those  communities  of  monks,  that  iu  their 
city -like  life  and  condition  in  some  measure  re- 
sembled the  ancient  communities. 

From  this  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
arose  botiii?  light  that  has  gradually  dawned  iuto 
perfect  brightness;  the  Leaguo  of  the  Hause 
Towns,  the  iudepeudcut  democratic  cities  of 
Italy,  aud  the  chief  cities  of  other  countries  grad- 
ually acquired  numbers,  wealth,  power  aud  priv- 
ileges from  the  trade  brought  iuto  Europe  by  the 
crusade,  from  the  purchase  of  rights  on  the  decay 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  manufacturing.  These  cities  kept  up  a  spirit 
of  freedom,  encouraged  and  extended  commerce 
•nd  made  themselves  acquainted  with  their' 
power  and  their  rights.  The  unsettled  state  of' 
Europe  caused  their  increase;  because  all  flocked 
into  their  open  gates  w  ho  had  dared  to  think  aud 
speak  of  their  rights,  or  had  resisted  unjust  au- ' 
tbority,  or  who  were  not  able  to  build  castles 
and  collect  forces  for  their  own  protection.  A 
walled  city  whs  (hen  safe  from  attack;  the  rules 
of  modern  military  scieuce  render  them  easily 
taken.    Thus  they  became  formidable. 

In  these  times  the  monasteries  aud  the  large 
cities  were  the  only  places  where  there  was  at 
once  protection  aud  freedom  ;  there  learuiug. 
science  and  the  arts  iu  some  degree  flourished. 
From  them  sprung  law.  the  science  of  free  gov- 
eminent,  just  maxims  to  regulate  commerce, 
some  fuiut  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  mau,  and 


efforts  i«>  obtain  them,  rind  pltimatelv  < 
privileges  nn!  jio-aits  t-  free  citi/.ens. 

In  looking  uve."  I  it:.'|ie  then  w»*  find  those 
countries  must  l  i  .-e  nil  .e  there  were  most  large 
i  i'iu  :  ilw  vn-y  wor<i  citizen  now  applied  to  all 
ith  f , .  .  ■ . i r  it  * •  1  a  1  iti'l.  iiicrtn*  a  city  denizen,  and 
sli  ms  'hr-  <  h  ir.ict.  rof  ireedom  in  ancient  times. 

Vet  ulwe  the  cities  of  Europe  by  obtaining 
power  aud  privileges  had  obtaiued  liberty,  their 
freedom  was  of  an  isolated  character;  each  city 
by  itself  was  free,  and  had  all  the  powers  aud 
prerogatives  of  a  Slate. 

This  liberty  was  apt  to  be  tumultuously  exer- 
cised, and  the  more  violent  to  rule  over  the  peace- 
able by  force  and  clamour.  Thus  we  find  the 
free  cities  of  Italy  continually  engaged  in  war 
with  one  another,  unable  to  unite  for  the  com- 
mnu  good,  aud  wasting  their  strength  iu  this  un- 
fraternal  strife.  Their  assemblies  partook  of  the 
mob  order,  and  the  purity  of  liberty  was  impaired 
by  the  violence  aud  corrupted  by  the  luxury  of 
the  cit iieus. 

A  community  collected  in  cities  could  never 
form  a  representative  republic,  and  thus  gather 
its  people  into  one  great  and  united  nation ;  it 
could  ouly  be  a  collection  of  disunited  democra- 
cies, an  easy  prey  to  any  powerful  iuvader. 

In  the  middle  ages  theu  liberty  dwell  isolated  in 
the  castle  of  the  noble,  in  the  monastery  of  the 
monk,  and  among  the  democracy  of  the  city. 

It  was  when  this  kind  of  liberty  had  passed 
awav.  aud  when  the  ptopU  of  England  had  be- 
come free  iu  their  villages  and  on  their  hills  and 
valleys  as  well  as  iu  their  crowded  cities,  that  this 
country  was  settled.  The  principle  of  represen- 
tation began  to  be  understood  and  carried  out 
with  regard  to  all  the  freeineu  of  a  laud  ;  so  that 
all,  wherever  dwelling,  were  alike  citizens.  It 
w  as  this  that  marked  the  chief  difference  between 
the  colonies  of  England  and  those  of  France 
and  Spain;  aud  the  result  was  that  the  latter 
adopted  the  ancient  plan  of  colonizing ;  they 
built  up  large  towns,  erected  fortifications,  placed 
troops  iu  them,  aud  set  up  at  ouce  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  Our  ancestors  spread 
over  the  country,  became  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  retained  uo  very  strong  fondness  for  the 
mother  country  io  a  land  so  totally  different,  and 
where  there  was  no  strong  fort  or  large  city  to 
represent  the  old  laud  aud  to  coutrol  the  resi- 
dent citizens.  It  was  well  for  us  that  it  was  so; 
the  cost  of  buildiug  up  a  city  would  settle  a  col- 
ony, and  we  should  have  been  habitually  over- 
awed by  the  presence,  and  crippled  by  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining,  our  great  city  and  its  offi- 
cials. 

Our  power  would  have  been  thus  collected  in 
one  place  to  our  disadvantage,  and  we  should 
have  been  as  weak,  as  much  mauacled  by  the 
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government  of  the  mother  country  as  was  Can-  that  their  right*  bad  deen  trampled  on.  that  their 
ada  or  Cuba.  I  liberty  had  been  assailed,  and  that  they  would 

We  were  not,  and  we  never  have  been  a  peo-  no  longer  submit  to  such  injuries.  The  most  pe- 
ple  of  cities;  the  spirit  of  our  uation  was  not  culiar  change  auione  us  as  a  people  is  show u  in 
curbed  in  the  business,  or  frittered  to  uothing  in  the  fact  that  our  cities  bave  increased  in  number 
the  fashionable  pursuits  of  large  cities;  it  was  and  size  and  influence  to  so  great  a  degree,  that 
free  as  the  air  we  breathed  and  as  untrammelled  they  now  stand,  especially  in  the  north,  as  rep- 
as  nature  itself.  reseotatives  of  our  States.    It  is  probable  that 

Brought  up  with  a  large  share  of  individual  had  we  been  as  much  a  nation  of  cities  then  as 
liberty,  the  very  name  of  oppression  galled  and  ]  now,  we  would  uot  have  entered  upon  the  war 
irritated  us.  and  thus  we  as  a  people  were  more  jof  the  Revolution,  as  we  should  bave  been  more 
likely  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation  to  throw  accessible  to  attack,  and  more  dependeut  on  for- 


eign uations;  by  destroying  our  chief  towns  our 
courage  and  streugtb  would  have  been  broken, 


off  the  power  and  declare  ourselves  what  we 
really  were,  independent  of  Great  Britain.    It  is 
a  common  mistake  to  suppose,  and  to  say  in  and  we  should  have  been  afraid  to  begin, 
4th  of  July  orations,  that  we  cast  off  the  yoke  of  unable  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
Great  Britain,  freed  ourselves  from  imaginary 
chains,  aud  from  a  state  of  thraldom  almost 


For  a  feeble  country  to  possess  large  cities  is 
a  great  error:  from  the  various  connexions  made 


amounting  to  slavery  became  free  and  indepen-  with  other  parts  of  the  country  through  trade,, 
dent.  This  error  may  be  accounted  for  by  re-  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  from  position 
memhering  that  most  of  such  speeches  are  made j  also,  a  large  city  in  a  feeble  country  will  so  con- 
hy  seekers  of  political  notoriety  who  naturally  deal  J  centrate  the  force  of  the  country  it  represents, 
in  exaggeration  and  hyperbole;  or  by  youths  just  that  if  the  city  be  captured  the  country  i»  taken, 
released  from  the  dominion  and  the  rod  of  the  Ilavanua  is  so  entirely  Cuba,  that  if  lluvanna 
schoolmaster,  and  who  naturally  imagine  their  be  in  the  bauds  of  the  invader,  Cuba  is  subdued, 
new  found  freedom  to  be  like  that  of  their  ances-  While  in  feeble  countries  where  cities  are  few, 
tors;  who  assimilate  the  rod  to  a  sceptre,  the  fiatof  the  effect  produced  by  a  foe's  invasion  of  tbo 
tho  teacher  to  the  commands  of  a  kiug,  and  con-  capital  city  is  rather  to  excite  than  toiutimidate. 
sider  the  resisting  colonies  like  so  many  rebelling  j  Bonaparte  made  two  great  mistakes  in  suppo- 
schoolboys.  No  greater  error  can  exist;  for  no  sing  Madrid  aud  Moscow  the  capitals,  that  is, 
generation  of  men  born  in,  and  freed  from,  sla-  the  concentrated  power  of  tbeir  respective  coun- 
very.  is  fit  to  be  free.  History  affords  no  etam-  tries;  his  invasiou  only  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
pie  of  a  people  freed  from  slavery  that  were  able  people  to  resistance,  and  from  these  mistakes 
to  form  a  government  that  was  free,  or  to  exist,  began  bis  downfall. 


in  any  manner  as  a  free  State;  they  naturally 
glide  into  anarchy  or  despotism.  Hispaniola  is 
an  instance  of  this.  Even  the  nation  of  Israel, 
that  was  freed  by  God's  hand  Iroin  Egyptian 
taskwork,  was  rather  a  subject  nation  than  an 


The  British  were  continually  disappointed  by 
finding  no  good  effect  follow  their  occupation  of 
our  capital  cities  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  and 
the  iusultiug  invasiou  of  Washington  during  the 
last  war,  served  only  to  exasperate  and  unite  us 


enslaved  race;  and  they  were  purified  by  a  forty  agaiust  them  ;  so  that  we  presented  a  more  firm 


years'  residence  in  the  freedom- iuspiring  deserts 
of  Arabia,  where  the  old  custom-bound  genera- 
tion that  bad  served  in  brick  and  mortar  died  out, 
and  a  new  race  trained  in  the  most  perfect  lib- 


aud  menacing  front  in  consequence  of  that  dis- 
aster than  we  had  ever  done  before. 

Not  only  is  a  young  and  feeble  country  better 
able  to  defend  its  liberties,  if  it  have  no  great  and 


erty  were  brought  into  being.  We  were  ever  a  powerful  city,  but  it  will  also  fall  more  naturally 
free  people;  from  the  first  we  had  stood  alone  into  the  form  of  government  that  is  a  represen- 
and  free  in  this  wild  country  of  ours,  to  which  our  tative  republic.  Each  part  will  be  as  powerful 
fathers  fled  to  escape  the  tyranny  and  opprcs  as  the  other;  jealousies  will  not  therefore  arise, 
sion  of  the  world.  They  brought  with  them  'be  nor  will  one  place  receive  tbe  chief  advantages 
principles  of  liberty:  and  these  priiici|.u-«  -rew  derived  from  the  labour  of  all;  and  an  equal 
with  our  growth,  and  sircn^'lo-ned  null  eir  -ovcruuiciii  with  no  fear  of  concentration,  whose 
strength.  powers  bring  derived  from  all  alike,  will  actsiin- 

Fmm  an  oppressed  ancestry  we  came  forth  a  ilaii>  on  all.  will  result.  Woe!  to  the  country 
free  people;  and  in  making  our  l>ec  laration  of  ;hat  i-  feeble  in  strength, and  w  hose  energies  aro 
Independence  made  a  l>t  cl  ..  ita.n  of  Rights  weighed  down  by  the  incubus  of  a  great  city ;  it 
and  of  the  attempted  inlrin-emnt  of  those  rights  can  scarcely  hope  to  ohtain  freedom,  or  if  it  does, 
It  was  not  a  statement  of  gru  vaoees  made  by  it  will  be  impaired  by  the  source  through  which 
an  oppressed  and  enslaved  people  petitioning  for  it  is  derived.  The  body  politic,  like  the  human 
redress;  but  the  voice  of  a  free  people  dcclariog  body,  must  have  its  cucrgics  properly  disauuina- 
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ted  throughout  the  syatem  hefore  physical  or  po- 
litical health  can  be  enjoyed.  Feeble  nation*, 
with  large  cities,  nre  like  feeble  frames  where 
the  apparent  size  and  strength  is  the  result  of 
congestion  or  dropsy.  Elad  the  South  Ameri- 
can colonies  been  settled  as  were  those  that  be- 
came onr  States,  they  would  have  resulted  ear- 
lier in  free  commonwealths,  and  would  now  have 
eujoyed.  what  they  ire  yet  ignorant  of.  an  equal 
representative  government.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  great  cities 
upon  the  community  in  poiut  of  morals,  or  as 
places  of  trade  and  business,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  important  benefits  that  spring 
from  them.  These  and  other  kiudred  subjects 
will  be  discussed  in  speaking  of  the  history  aud 
progress  of  Richmond. 

This  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  sur- ! 
cess  or  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  | 
colonies  to  establish  free  governments:  That  no 
colony  can  obtain,  or  keep  in  purity,  republican 
freedom  if  it  has  strengthened  and  enlarged  its 
cities  at  the  expeuse  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Virginia  has  beeu  peculiarly  exempt  from  the 
possession  of  large  rities.  Settled  mainly  by  the 
eons  of  county  gentlemeu.  who  brought  the  love  of 
country  life  with  them  arrows  the  Atlantic  and 
infused  it  into  the  mass  of  the  population,  her 
citizens  have  ever  preferred  that  life ;  and  the 
title  of  county  gentleman,  implying  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  estate,  has  been  always  esteemed 
more  honourable  than  any  other. 

The  ready  intercourse  afforded  by  our  rivers, 
and  the  immediate  sale  of  the  toharco  raised  on 
their  banks,  prevented  the  necessity  of  taking  it 
to  a  city  market;  whatever  was  made  being  sold 
in  the  raw  state,  aud  uo  manufactures,  or  plate 
of  manufacturing,  existing  in  the  colony;  the 
trade  too  being  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  all 
tended  to  encourage  the  existence  of  an  agricul 
tural  community  alone,  aud  thus  to  forbid  the 
building  up  of  great  cities. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  colony  of  Virginia 
scarcely  possessed  a  siugle  city  that  deserved  the 
name.  Ou  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  Norfolk,  the  largest,  had  a  population 
of  only  6.000. 

During  all  our  history  we  have  not  really  bad 
any  great  capital  city  ;  all  the  many  efforts  made 
by  individuals  and  companies,  and  all  the  Acts 
of  Assembly  creating  cities,  brought  forth  only 
villages  and  ports  of  shipment.  The  disposition 
of  our  citizens  was  too  strongly  in  favor  of  coun- 
try life  to  be  overcome  by  the  wishes  of  the  moth- 
er country  or  the  euactments  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses. 

Our  very  capital  has  never  been  firmly  Gxcd. 
but  has  beeu  of  a  m  gratory  character;  first  iu 
Jamestown,  theu  iu  Williamsburg,  in  Richmond, 


in  Charlottesville  during  one  period  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  even  in  refuge  at  Staunton  iu  anoth- 
er; and  now  for  some  time  past  in  Riebmood. 
Only  within  a  few  years  has  this  been  a  town  of 
any  size  or  importance,  and  although  it  has  made 
great  increase  in  population  and  is  the  city  of 
the  State,  it  numbers  only  some  35,000  iubabi- 
tants.  All  our  cities  are  of  foreign  origin:  their 
first  and  chief  inhabitants  being  Scotch  or  Eng- 
lish merchants,  and  their  households. 

Around  the  seat  of  government  clustered  the 
public  buildings,  schools,  hotels,  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, and  the  residences  of  the  officials, 
and  of  the  wealthy  planters  who  passed  their 
winters  in  the  amusemeuta  found  at  the  seat  of 
government.  These,  with  the  shops  of  a  few 
mechanics,  constituted  the  city  of  Wiltianwborg 
in  olden  time. 

The  meeting  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  brought 
together  in  the  capital  the  talent,  beauty  sod 
wealth  of  the  colony ;  it  was  as  much  the  cus- 
tom for  the  geutry  of  Virginia  to  assemble  for 
the  winter  in  Williamsburg,  as  for  the  nobility 
and  geutry  of  England  to  spend  the  same  sea- 
sou  during  the  sessiou  of  Parliament  in  Loodoo. 
A  miniature  court  was  thus  kept  up;  aod  the 
Governor's  levees,  attended  bv  all  the  dignity 
and  wealth  and  loveliness  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
compared  favorably  in  every  respect,  in  pride  of 
birth,  in  dignity  of  carriage,  iu  intellectual  wealth, 
and  in  the  entailed  possession  ol  lauded  e«t»te 
among  the  men  ;  and  certainly  surpassed  io  grace 
of  manner,  loveliness  of  person,  and  warmth  of 
heart,  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  St-  James. 

These  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, when  she  gathered  into  one  brilliant 
poiut  the  scattered  rays  of  intellectual  aod  phy- 
sical beauty  she  so  abundantly  possessed.  No 
colonial  capital  could  equal  her  in  this  recpect, 
for  uoue  possessed  such  abundant  aud  varied  re- 
sources, and  she  stood  then  pre-eminent,  as  she 
has  ever  since  done,  for  the  beauty  aud  grace 
of  her  daughters,  and  the  diguity  and  iutelleetof 
her  sous.  This  floating  population,  however, 
did  not  make  a  city,  for  not  only  was  the  Vr 
crowd  that  eulivened  Williamsburg  duriug  the 
winter  mouths  scattered  in  the  summer,  but  the 
Governor  also  was  generally  absent,  travelling 
through  the  colony  or  residiug  on  bis  plautattoo. 

The  capital  of  the  colony  was  by  no  meant  a 
large  city  ;  it  had  only  an  iutertnitteut  existence 
and  was  periodically  groat  and  small. 

The  towns  of  Virginia  were  built  up  by  the 
tobacco  trade;  aud  as  this  was  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  foreigu  merchants,  these  men  through 
their  agents,  really  founded  the  towns  aud  cities 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  Wherever  a  market  a  a* 
likely  to  be  found,  there  they  established  stri- 
ding post,  built  up  warehouses,  furnished  stores 
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with  nil  the  articles  needed  by  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  planters. 

Around  these  stores  and  warehouses,  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  merchants  and  their  factors,  with  the 
buildings  put  up  for  the  mechanics  and  servants 
employed,  first  arose  aud  made  the  beginning  of 
the  town ;  other  dwellings  and  inhabitants  grad- 
ually collected,  until  in  the  course  of  time  a  char- 
ter for  a  corporate  town  was  aaked  aud  granted 
from  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

lu  this  manner  were  built  up  all  the  towns  in 
lower  Virginia. 

While  tobacco  was  the  chief,  it  was  not  the 
ouly  article  sold  in  these  trading  posts;  our  weal- 
thy planters  had  many  of  them  their  own  mer- 
chants in  London,  to  whom  they  shipped  the  pro- 
duce of  their  plantations  and  from  them  exported 
directly  the  things  they  needed.  Shiploads  of 
emigrants  were  brought  over;  either  criminals 
condemned  to  slavery  for  life,  or  indentured  ser- 
vants, sold  for  a  limited  time  to  pay  the  expense 
of  transportation.  Slaves  from  Africa  were 
brought  in  English  bottoms,  or  in  the  ships  of 
New  Englaud,  and  sold  in  our  rivers  or  in  our 
market  towns.  No  Virginian  engaged  in  trade 
or  commerce  ;  certainly  no  Virginia  ship  or  citi- 
zen ever  took  part  in  the  African  trade;  that 
traffic  so  much  denounced  by  those  who  origina- 
ted it,  and  who  only  discovered  the  holding  of 
slaves  to  be  a  sin,  when  their  own  pockets  could 
no  longer  be  filled  by  their  transportation. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  factors  of  foreign 
merchants,  and  carried  out  by  them,  exerted  a 
very  injurious  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony. 

They  were  these ;  to  seek  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  tobacco  planters  and  to  obtain 
their  custom  ;  to  charge  high  prices  and  to  give 
long  credits  to  all  who  were  able  to  pay ;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  close  up  the  account  by  bond 
and  to  open  another ;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  to  put  together  the  account  of  that  year  and 
the  bond  with  interest  of  the  preceding  one,  in- 
cluding all  under  another  bond.  This  process 
was  repeated  every  year,  compound  interest 
b£ng  thus  obtained,  until  the  amount  of  the  bond 
approached  nearly  the  value  of  the  planter's, 
property,  when  the  credit  was  withdrawn  and  a 
settlement  of  the  account  required. 

The  planter,  iu  the  meantime,  generally  put- 
ting bis  tobacco  in  the  merchant's  hands,  with 
power  to  sell,  often  not  stipulating  for  auy  par- 
ticular price,  but  simply  requesting  him  to  sell  to 
the  best  advantage  and  credit  bis  account  with 
the  value. 

This  plan  ruined  the  planter,  enriched  the  mer- 
chant, draiued  the  country,  and  failed  to  build  up 
the  towns  of  Virginia.  As  the  tobacco  trade  de- 
clined, the  towns  it  had  brought  into  existence 
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declined  also,  until  somo  of  them  that  were  ports 
of  entry  and  departure,  and  possessed  fleets  of 
vessels  in  their  harbors  are  scarcely  known,  or 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Ueinji  merely  depots  for 
the  shipment  of  the  unmanufactured  article,  and 
aiding  not  at  all  the  country  which  they  so  much 
injured,  tbey  were  no  more  likely  to  exist  as 
towns,  and  to  increase  as  sucb,  than  are  the  tra- 
ding posts  established  for  the  fur  trade  likely  to 
become  cities  when  the  animals  arc  all  destroyed. 

Yorktown  was  one  of  these  places ;  it  was  the 
chief  port  for  the  entire  Virginia  trade,  and  once 
presented  a  busy  scene  of  commerce  and  wealth ; 
its  glory  has  now  departed. 

Hanovertown  on  the  Pamunky  was  another ; 
settled  before  Ricbmoud,  it  was  at  the  era  of  the 
Revolution  a  place  of  more  importance  ;  aud 
wauted  only  one  or  two  votes  of  beiug  then  cho- 
sen as  the  Capital  of  the  State.  It  is  now  a 
ploughed  field. 

Lcedstown,  in  Westmoreland,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, is  a  striking  instance  of  the  decay  of 
these  tobacco-built  towns;  founded  in  the  same 
year  with  Philadelphia,  it  was  intended  as  a  rival 
city,  and  in  its  beginning  was  far  more  prospe- 
rous. 

With  a  richer  country  around,  it  possessed  a 
more  extensive  and  more  valuable  trade ;  its 
warehouses  were  better  filled,  and  its  intercourse 
with  England  more  regular  and  more  lucrative 
than  that  of  its  sister  city. 

It  has  now  ceased  to  exist;  as  the  tobacco  fields 
became  poor,  its  trade  ceased  and  it  dwindled 
away ;  one  small  county  store,  badly  supplied,  is 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  rival  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  our  ancestors 
opposed  the  building  of  cities,  and  preferred  coun- 
try life ;  or  that  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  endorsed  when  he  said  that  "great  cities  are 
sores  on  the  body  politic."  Thus  it  happened 
that  when  our  revolutionary  war  began,  we  bad 
few  cities,  and  those  of  small  population ;  and  in 
those  cities  tbe  men  of  trade  were  mostly  for- 
,  eiguers  from  Eugland  or  Scotland.  It  was  bo- 
cause  of  this  prejudice  against  trade;  owing 
partly  to  the  cavalier  descent  also,  and  to  the 
fact  that  tbe  commerce  of  the  colony  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  bound  by  strong  tics  to  the  mother 
country,  that  a  law  was  proposed  to  tbe  effect, 
that  "no  merchant  or  tradesman  should  sit  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  or  hold  office  under  tho 
commonwealth. 

Tbe  war  caused  a  cessation  of  trade,  and  our 
towns  took  a  new  character ;  ^hey  became  pla- 
ces for  holding  public  meetings  and  conventions, 
depots  for  arms,  and  manufactories  of  the  muni- 
tions of  war. 

Each  became  a  centre  of  influence,  where  en- 
listments went  on,  and  where  the  news  of  the 
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war  was  heard  and  discussed  ;  and  uear  some.  I  of  empire  ;  and  be  re  Smith,  tbe  energetic  and 
and  in  others,  battles  were  fought.  After  the  ( talented  leader  of  tbe  colony,  and  Powhatan, 
war,  it  was  found  that  all  our  towus  of  impor-  (lbe  embodymeat  of  all  that  was  wise  and  pow- 
tanee  bad  been  in  tbe  enemies  bauds  and  were  isrful  in  tho  Indian  character,  first  met  one  ano- 
more  or  less  severely  injured;  tome  never  re-  ther.  They  were  types  of  their  respective  race*: 
covered  the  injuries  received  and  tbe  gradual  and  ns  tho  astute  intellect  and  firm  character  of 


declension  of  trade ;  others  stood  still,  until  within 
a  few  years  past  more  activity  has  beeu  manifes- 
ted in  our  cities  and  more  improvements  have 


Powhatan  succumbed  to  tbe  superior  genius  toil 
stronger  mind  of  Smith,  so  has  tbe  one  net 
yielded  and  been  overcome  aud  destroyed  by  tbe 


it. 

My  intention  is,  in  tbe  following  pages,  to  show 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  city,  to  speak  of  it 
as  it  has  been,  as  it  is  uow,  and  to  imagine  its 
future. 

To  write  the  history  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
alone,  would  be  to  write  on  a  very  meager  sub- 
ject; to  write  tbe  history  of  tbe  Capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  to  follow  out  some  of  tbe  most  interest- 
ing eveuts  that  the  records  of  our  State  can  fur- 
nish. And  I  think  that  tbe  history  of  a  city 
consists  rather  in  narrating  the  important  trans- 
actions that  have  taken  place  in  that  city,  with 
their  historical  influence  ;  and  in  mention  and 
description  of  the  men  who  brought  them  to  pass, 
than  iu  speaking  alone  of  the  beauty  of  situation 
or  of  buildings;  yet  these  should  also  bo  descri- 
bed, as  they  are  tbe  framing  to  the  picture. 

I  will  speak  then  of  the  great  men  who  have 


taken  place.  Richmond,  from  her  position  and  I  other.  (May,  1606.)  Beautifully  must  the  laod- 
from  her  being  tbe  State  Capital,  has  taken  tbe  scape  have  appeared  in  the  evening  sunlight,  a 
lead ;  from  her  abundant  resources  as  a  manu-  Smith  and  bis  bold  companions  made  their  wat 
facturing  power;  from  tbe  numerous  lines  of  up  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  Tbe  mighty  river 
travel  centring  in  her.  and  from  tbe  spirit  of  en-  rolling  and  tumbling  down  its  rocky  bed,  dashing 
terprise  manifested  by  her  citizens,  promises  to  and  roaring  among  the  rocks  that  impeded  its 

course,  spreading  placidly  out  into  a  broad  baj 
below  ;  the  various  islands  that  dotted  its  sur- 
face ;  the  low  grounds  now  cultivated  and  tbe 
site  of  Manchester  covered  with  dense  forests  i« 
the  full  leaf  of  summer;  tbe  high  bills  aroaad. 
made  still  more  high  by  their  crown  of  tall  trees, 
glancing  and  waving  in  the  sunlight,  and  ca*tm; 
a  sombre  shadow  on  the  turbid  waters  below; 
tbe  Indian  village  in  tbe  distance,  with  iu  smoke 
eolumus  asceuding  for  the  evening  meal;  and  a 
troop  of  painted  savages  on  tbe  shore*  watcbio; 
the  boat's  crew  and  forbidding  their  landing, 
made  up  a  scene  of  wild  and  picturesque  besurt. 
So  accurately  does  Smith  describe  the  residcoee 
of  Powhatnu,  by  tbe  beauty  of  situation,  tbt 
quantity  of  arable  land  around,  the  three  island* 
opposite  and  the  distance  from  tbe  falls,  that  h 
will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the  place  called  bf 
his  uaine.  and  uow  owned  by  Col.  Mayo.  Tbe 


acted,  and  tbe  great  events  that  have  arisen  in  j  ludian  chief  bad  cbosen  bis  residence  well ;  cul- 


Kichmoud;  of  the  conventions  held  in  it;  of  its 
public  or  peculiar  buildings ;  of  its  positiou  as  a 
place  of  trade  and  manufactures;  the  beauty  of 
its  situation  ;  its  hcalthfuluess  as  a  city,  and  the 
habits  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Whatever 
else  of  incident  or  auecdote  that  can  be  gathered 
from  records  or  from  memory,  shall  be  made  use 
of  to  illustrate,  aud,  perhaps,  to  enliven  the  dry- 
ness of  tbe  narrative. 


tivated  fields  lay  around;  bis  town  was  well  pah- 
sadoed  and  thoroughly  protected  ;  the  falls  of  tbe 
river  lay  a  abort  distance  above,  affording  evcrr 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  spear  or  tbe  trap 
in  catching  fish,  and  hunting  grounds  densely 
wooded,  stood  on  each  hank. 

It  was  truly  an  Indian  Paradise  ;  affording  all 
that  savage  life  requires,  security,  abundant  food, 
and  tbe  pleasure  of  buuting. 

How  much  it  would  astonish  us  if  tbe  scese 
could  be  now  restored  in  all  its  wild n ess  and  wiii 
its  former  inhabitants!  As  much  would  Smith 
and  his  companions,  or  Powhatan  and  bis  wiW 
followers  be  startled  at  tbe  present  aspect  of  tbe 
place.  Not  only  is  tbe  land  bare  of  its  fort*', 
covering  and  hidden  with  paved  streets  and  boo- 


CIIAPTER  SECOND. 
Richmond  under  the  Indian  Rule. 

The  Indian  Race  bad  made  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Richmond  a  place  of  settlement  long  before  I  see,  tbe  river  spanned  with  bridges  and  itsbsab 
the  white  man  had  set  foot  in  this  country.  It  I  formed  iuto  docks  and  quays;  but  the  high  anil 
was  a  kingly  residence  w  hen  they  began  to  ex-  steep  hills  have  been  cut  down,  tbe  valleys  tilled 
plore  tbe  rivers,  and  to  ascertain  the  sue  and  up  and  tbe  very  surface  of  the  land  so  charged, 
value  of  the  land  of  Powhatan.  that  even  if  deprived  of  buildings,  Powba'^' 

Even  then  the  wild  race  who  hunted  in  tbe  would  not  know  his  old  hunting  grounds,  arW 


woods  aud  fished  in  the  waters  of  Virginia,  had 
marked  the  falls  of  the  chief  river  as  their  seat 


Smith  would  look  in  vain  for  former  landmark*. 
The  English  were  kindly  received  and  treat*' 
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by  Powhatan  in  his  village ;  Smith  seems  to  have 
been  much  struck  with  the  appearance  and  the 
power  of  the  old  chief,  and  to  have  made  quite 
a  favourable  impression  himself;  the  sagacious 
savage  must  have  perceived  the  decision  of  char- 
acter possessed  by  his  guest  and  seems  at  once 
to  have  respected  and  feared  him.  Here,  too,  it 
is  likely  that  Pocahontas  must  have  seen  Smith, 
and  have  become  interested  in  the  gallant  and 
powerful  stranger,  whom  her  wise  father  seemed 
even  to  regard  with  reverence.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  visit  of  Smith  to  the  falls 
of  the  James  river,  the  acquaintance  made  and 
the  interest  excited,  prompted  the  sudden  impulse 
which  so  happily  saved  bis  life  at  a  later  period. 
Here,  on  tho  site  of  Richmoud.  the  Indian  and 
the  white  man  first  met;  and  here  began  that 
intercourse  which  terminated  in  the  preeminence 
of  one  race,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  tbe 
other. 

This  visit  of  Smith  was  merely  of  an  explora- 
tory character;  it  was  not  until  Sept.  1609,  that 
on  tbe  arrival  of  some  500  unruly  emigrants 
from  England,  Smith  in  sending  out  colouiee  to 
occupy  differeut  parts  of  Virginia,  dispatched 
120  men  under  Captain  West,  to  mako  a  settle- 
ment at  tho  Tails  of  tho  James.  These  men,  like 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  emigrants,  were  utterly  unfit  for 
establishing  wisely  a  colony;  they  stupidly  pla- 
ced themselves  on  some  low  grounds,  subject  to 
inundation,  consequently  unhealthy  and  liable  to 
many  other  inconveniences.  From  the  descrip- 
tion given,  the  first  settlement  of  white  men  near 
Richmond,  must  have  been  about  where  Kock- 
etts  now  stands.  When  Smith  visited  them  and 
saw  bow  disastrously  they  were  placed,  he  pur- 
chased from  Powhatan  his  village ;  stipulating 
for  tbe  price,  and  promising  to  defend  the  fron- 
tier against  tbe  Mauacan  tribe;  and  then  endea- 
vored to  remove  his  men  there.  They  refused 
to  obey  his  commands  or  to  acknowledge  his 
authority ;  determining  to  hold  the  couutry  for 
themselves,  and  to  keep  in  their  own  possession 
the  gold  mines  in  which  their  diseased  fancy  be- 
lieved it  to  abound. 

He  went  boldly  in  among  them,  with  five  men 
only,  and  seized  the  ringleaders;  and  although 
tbe  whole  band  rose  up  against  him  and  forced 
him  to  retire,  he  took  possession  of  their  vessel, 
won  the  mariners  to  bis  side,  and  after  trying  to 
expostulate  with  them,  aod  finding  it  useless, 
nailed  off  for  Jamestown. 

The  colonists  had,  by  their  arbitrary  conduct, 
made  themselves  euemi's  of  the  Indians,  and 
these,  finding  that  thoy  were  not  protected  by 
Smith,  attacked  the  post,  slew  several,  and  so 
frightened  tbe  remainder  that  they  sent  in  all 
haste  for  Smith,  humbled  themselves  before  him 
and  submitted  without  stipulation  to  his  mercy. 


He  arrested  the  ringleaders  and  imprisoned  them, 
purchased  the  fortified  village  from  Powhatan 
and  placed  them  in  it,  and  pacified  the  Indiana. 
Tbe  place  from  its  beauty  and  its  many  advan- 
tages, was  called  Nonsuch.  Yet  no  soooer  had 
these  mutinous  scoundrels  obtained  their  vessel, 
and  recovered  from  their  alarms,  than  they  re- 
leased the  prisoners,  and  unchecked  by  their  im- 
becile leader,  West,  vacated  Nonsuch  and  re- 
turned to  the  inconvenieut  fort  built  below  the 
falls. 

Smith,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
with  so  disorderly  a  body,  sailed  down  tbe  river, 
and  left  them  to  their  fate.  Tbe  accident  that 
so  severely  injured  him,  and  compelled  his  return 
to  England,  happened  on  this  voyage ;  and  the 
colony  lost  tbe  only  man  capable  of  protecting 
tbeui  against  each  other  or  against  the  Indians. 
His  character  is  so  well  known,  and  bis  praises 
have  been  so  often  spoken,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  discuss  his  merits  or  to  praise  bis  deeds. 
Had  that  man  been  left  out  in  the  first  ship  load 
of  emigrants,  bad  he  been  the  victim  instead  of 
the  conqueror  in  his  battle  with  the  Turk,  the 
fate  of  tbe  whole  colony  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. They  would  have  perished  as  tbe  for- 
mer colonists  of  Raleigh  did  on  tbe  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try would  have  been  averted  for  a  century  or 
perhaps  directed  to  another  part  of  the  coast. 
In  that  single  man's  life  lay  the  destiny  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  this  country.  His  education  bad 
fitted  him  for  toil  of  every  kind,  taught  him  self- 
reliance  aud  qualified  him  to  command  and  guide 
wherever  courage,  sagacity  and  hardihood  were 
required.  Although  the  pedantic  James  of  Eng- 
land might  take  the  merit  of  writing  constitutions 
and  organizing  governments  for  tbe  new  world; 
although  tbe  gallant  Raleigh  aud  his  associates 
might  spend  means  and  effort  aod  life  too,  in  tbe 
attempted  settlement  of  Virginia;  or  London 
merchants  contribute  their  funds  and  their  ships 
towards  the  new  colony,  to  none  of  these  belongs 
tbe  honour  of  planting  civilization  in  this  land. 
We  owe  our  birth  as  a  nation,  and  our  preseut 
privileges  and  position,  not  to  king  or  potentate, 
to  powerful  noble  or  to  wealthy  merchant;  but 
to  the  son  of  an  obscure  Lincolnshire  gentleman, 
who  had  been  prepared  by  a  life  of  wandering 
throughout  Europe,  by  fighting  with  tbe  savage 
Turks,  and  by  captivity  in  a  barbarous  land,  for 
the  toils  and  perils  of  a  new  colony,  and  for  the 
wiles  and  assaults  of  a  savage  foe.  The  little 
boat  that  bore  him  to  tbe  falls  of  the  J  ames,  held 
in  it  the  present  existence  of  the  colouy,  and  tbe 
future  greatness  and  power  of  tbe  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. No  where  do  we  see  better  shown  tbe 
influence  of  a  single  man  upon  the  destiuies  of 
a  nation  and  of  tbe  world ;  as  the  acorn  holds 
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the  oak,  00  did  this  man  bold  within  hiroselT  tbe 
germ  of  a  great  people,  and  the  influence  of  bin 
life  upon  our  nation  baa  been  eo  decided  and  ao 
great,  tbat  we  may  consider  bim  aa  the  type  and 
pattern  of  our  race.  He  baa  imparted  hia  own 
bold,  energetic  and  chivalrous  character  to*tbe 
American  people ;  infused  into  them  that  love  of 
enterprise,  and  that  shrewd  practical  cense,  as 
well  aa  tbe  spirit  of  personal  independence  which 
belonged  to  himself. 

We  hear  nothing  farther  of  West's  fort,  or  of 
hia  men,  until  tbe  great  Indian  massacre  of  1622, 
when  this  with  other  places  was  attacked  and 
tbe  inhabitants  entirely  destroyed.  The  colo- 
nists were  reduced  from  eighty  plantatiooa  to 
eight,  and  consternation  spread  through  tbe 
country.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  tbe  miseries  of  thia  bloody  time,  nor  of  the 
war  of  retaliation  that  followed  ;  aa  they  are  not 
coonected  with  the  history  of  Riel  iraond. 

A  fort  seems  to  have  been  again  built  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  sec- 
ond massacre  of  April  1644;  when  all  tbe  fron- 
tier posts  seem  to  have  been  taken  and  burnt. 
It  was  this  massacre  that  cauaed  Sir  William 
Berkeley  to  lead  in  person  an  expedition  against 
Opechancauough,  w  hich  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indian  confederacy,  subdued  their  spirit,  took 
the ir  great  chief  prisouer,  and  reduced  them  from 
independent  nations  to  subject  allies.  They 
were  to  keep  peace  with  the  colony,  to  pay  tri- 
bute aud  to  march  in  its  armies  when  called  upon. 

In  the  latter  part  of  tbe  same  year,  a  stockade 
fort  was  built  near  tbe  falla  of  the  James,  and 
called  Fort  Charles,  in  honour  of  the  king's  son. 
So  important  was  this  spot  esteemed,  that  it  had 
been  expressly  stipulated  in  tbe  treaty,  tbat  the 
ludinus  should  give  it  up.  By  them  and  by  the 
w  hitcs  it  was  considered  tbe  key  of  the  country; 
because,  from  its  inaccessible  position  it  wag 
easily  defended,  aud  from  lying  near  the  falls 
where  the  river  could  be  easily  croased,  a  body 
of  Indians  fortified  in  that  post  commanded  both 
aides  of  the  river  and  spread  terror  and  alarm 
along  its  banks. 

The  fort  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
well  built  or  much  cared  for,  as  we  find  in  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  year  1646, 
the  following  :  "  Wbereae  there  is  no  plautable 
land  adjoining  Fort  Charles,  and  therefore  no 
encouragement  for  any  undertaker  to  maiutain 
the  same.  It  is  therefore  thought  fit  and  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  purchasing  tbe  right 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Harris,  shall  or  will  seat  or  in- 
habit on  the  south  side  of  James  river,  right  op- 
posite to  tbe  said  fort,  so  it  be  done  this  or  the 
ensuing  year;  that  he  or  they  so  undertaking  as 
aforesaid,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  housing  be- 
longing to  tbe  said  fort  for  tbe  uae  of  timber  or 


by  burning  them  for  the  nails  or  otherwise,  u 
also  shall  be  exempted  from  tbe  public  taxes  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  provided  that  the  Bom- 
ber exceed  not  ten,  aa  also  shall  have  and  enjoy 
the  boats  aud  ammunition  belonging  to  tbe  Hid 
fort." 

No  farther  notice  appears  of  this  place  Boutia 
tbe  year  1654  a  fierce  and  powerful  tribe  can* 
down  from  tbe  mountains,  and  seizing  ob  the 
fort  at  the  falla,  strengthened  themselves  and  com- 
menced depredatioos ;  they  were  called  tbe  Reeb- 
abecriana.  Alarm  spread  through  tbe  eolooj; 
troopa  were  raised  and  placed  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  Col.  Edward  Hill ;  tbe  subject  Indiaoi 
were  called  ou  for  aid,  and  under  their  king  To- 
topotomoi,  marched  an  hundred  warriors  to 
battle. 

We  have  no  records  of  the  fight,  except  that 
tho  Rechahecrians,  probably  well  entrenched  00 
the  summit  of  Richmond  Hill,  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  English  and  their  a  11  tea  with  owti 
slaughter;  killing  Totopotomoi  and  nearly  all  hb 
warriors. 

Col.  Hill  escaped  to  be  tried  and  cashiered  for 
misconduct ;  a  part  of  his  sentence  aeems  to  bate 
been  that  he  should  himself  bear  tbe  expense  in- 
curred in  purchasing  peace  with  this  warlike 
tribe  ;  aud  the  iufereuce  must  be  drawn  fromtluj 
fact  and  from  tbe  silence  observed  in  regard  to 
the  war,  that  the  Indians  had  decidedly  toe  ad- 
vantage. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  Indian  hostilities  is 
1675,  preceding  and  giving  origin  to  Bacon's  Re- 
bellion, a  fort  was  again  built  at  the  falls ;  fifty- 
five  men  from  James  City  were  appointed  ia 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Ramsey. 
Before  thia,  however,  the  land  on  which  Rich- 
mond now  stands,  was  owned  and  divided  be- 
tween Nathaniel  Bacon  and  Col.  Byrd.  Bacon's 
plantation  stood  near  the  branch  bearing  bis 
name,  and  extended  over  Shockoe  Hill;  Col. 
Byrd  possessed  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

Tbe  Indian  tribes  bad  been  subdued,  and  mant 
of  tbem  rendered  tributaries;  they  still  lived, 
however,  among  their  own  people  apart  from  UM 
whites,  and  governed  themselves  by  their  own 
laws.  They  could  never  forget  their  former  cos- 
ditiou  of  freedom  and  their  supremacy;  tbrir 
irritated  feelings  must  have  betu  constantly  ex- 
cited by  the  visits  of  tbe  Southern  tribes  passtU 
through  Virginia  on  trading  excursions  to  New 
York.  It  is  probable  tbat  the  fierce  tribe,  called 
the  Rechahecrians,  may  have  been  from  one  of 
these  powerful  confederacies  now  called  Creek 
or  Cherokee.  That  these,  their  former  allies  or 
subjects,  should  now  find  them  subject  in  their 
own  land,  must  have  been  a  constant  source  *( 
aunoyaoce  to  them,  and  served  to  stir  them  op 
to  revolt  again  and  again. 
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Frequent  causes  of  quarrel  arose  in  acts  of 
aggression  by  both  parties,  until  in  1676  war  broke 
out;  the  Southern  Indians  and  the  surrounding 
tribes  massacred  all  at  the  falls  on  Bacon's  plan- 
tation, and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  establish- 
ing themselves  in  a  stockade  there  proceeded  to 
ravage  all  around  them.  They  probably  used 
the  remains  of  the  old  fort,  adding  to  its  defen- 
ces; and  in  it  collected  their  women,  their  aged 
and  their  children. 

The  colonists  were  already  at  issue  with  their 
Governor,  because  of  certain  arbitrary  acta  on 
bis  part,  aud  from  his  general  haughtiness  of 
bearing.  This  sudden  disaster  furnished  the  op- 
portunity for  an  explosion  of  popular  sentiment 
that  drove  him  from  power.  An  army  of  500 
men  had  been  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colo- 
ny; the  Governor  fearing  to  trust  others  with 
arms,  bad  ordered  them  to  disband,  and  thus  to 
leave  the  whole  frontier  exposed.  The  people 
after  petitioning  leave  to  march  against  the  In- 
dians at  their  own  expense,  finding  their  petitions 
rejected,  volunteered  an  army  of  a  1000  meu, 
elected  a  general,  and  compelled  the  governor  to 
furnish  a  commission  and  marched  against  the 
enemy. 

Nathaniel  Bacon  was  the  man  chosen  to.  the 
command  ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meu  this 
country  has  ever  produced  ;  he  was  impelled  by 
the  desire  to  revenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  bis 
own  property  and  on  his  country,  as  well  as  by 
the  desire  of  power  and  influence,  so  natural  to 
bis  age. 

Rapidly  driving  the  Indians  before  him,  ho  de- 
feated them  in  several  engagements,  destroyed 
their  towns  and  compelled  them  to  retire  from 
the  peninsular  formed  by  the  James  and  York 
rivers,  until  they  were  congregated  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  falls  of  the  James.  Here,  in  the  lim- 
its of  the  City  of  Richmond,  is  pointed  out  the 
battle-field  where  his  most  bloody  engagement 
with  the  Indians  was  fought.  Certain  it  is,  that 
from  this  campaign  the  Indian  powerdisappeared, 
and  many  tribes  became  extinct ;  they  never  af- 
ter rose  in  arms,  and  tbe  colony  enjoyed  freedom 
from  the  most  alarming  of  all  terrors,  that  of 
midnight  massacre  I  give  a  description  of  this 
decisive  battle,  taken  from  the  pages  of  a  work 
called  "  The  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,"  and  inten- 
ded to  illustrate  the  time  of  Bacon's  Rebellion. 
The  army  of  tbe  colonists  numbered  1000  men ; 
the  Indian  force  could  not  be  ascertained  with 
accuracy  ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  three  times  that 
number. 

It  is  an  imaginative  description  of  a  fierce  bat- 
tle, which  decided  the  superiority  of  race  between 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  and  which  was 
fought  on  Richmond  Hill. 

The  army  under  tbe  command  of  General 


Bacon  bad  succeeded  in  concentrating  the  con- 
federated tribes,  which  had  so  long  annoyed  its 
flank  and  rear  at  the  falls  of  tbe  Powhatan. — 
Here  they  had  erected  a  rude  fortification,  com- 
posed of  fallen  trees,  having  an  entrenchment 
surrounding  it,  with  tbe  excavated  earth  thrown 
up  as  an  embankment.  The  army  of  tbe  colo- 
nists arrived  witbin  sight  of  the  Indian  fires  just 
after  the  sun  bad  sunk  behind  tbe  horizon.  .  .  . 

"The  night  scene  presented  to  the  view  was 
reviving  and  exciting  to  the  imagination.  Tbe 
ascending  columns  of  fire  upon  the  hill,  reflected 
tbe  trees  and  other  objects  upon  its  brow  in  gi- 
gantic shadows  over  the  plain  beneath.  The 
bright  red  light  fell  upon  the  broad  sheet  of  water 
below  tbe  falls,  in  long  horizontal  rays  stretching 
far  away  over  its  shining  surface  toward  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  island  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream  a  little  higher  up  than  the  point  of  en- 
campment, was  clothed  in  verdant  impenetrable 
shrubbery — the  darkness  gathered  around  its 
shores,  more  probable  from  tbe  contrast  of  the 
neighbouring  fires.  Tbe  roar  of  tbe  falls  fell 
monotonously  upon  the  ears  of  the  soldiers,  ever 
and  anon  interrupted  by  tbe  sharp  shrill  whoop 
of  some  overjoyous  savage,  engaged  in  orgies 
witbin  tbe  fort  surmounting  the  hill.    .    .  . 

General  Bacon  determined  to  give  way  to 
the  martial  ardour  of  bis  troops,  and  at  once 
storm  the  strong  hold  of  tbe  enemy.  His  bat- 
talions of  foot  were  wheeled  iuto  a  solid  column 
of  attack  ou  the  northern  side  of  tbe  stream, 
while  the  mounted  cavaliers  were  stationed  as  a 
reserve  on  the  right.  Tbe  former  were  marched 
in  compact  order  directly  up  tbe  face  of  tbe  hill, 
not  a  trumpet  or  a  drum  disturbing  the  silence 
of  the  funeral  like  procession.  General  Bacon 
assumed  tbe  immediate  command  in  person;  be 
sat  upon  bis  impatient  charger,  on  tbe  right  wing, 
and  examined  tbe  ominous  appearance  of  the 
enemy's  camp  with  intense  interest.  Not  a  war- 
rior's bead  was  to  be  seen  above  the  breastwork, 
as  they  approached.  All  was  silent,  gloomy  and 
portentous;  not  a  sound  was  beard,  save  tbe 
measured  tramp  of  bis  own  troop,  as  they  moved 
up  the  hill.  When  tbe  front  lines  bad  arrived 
witbin  some  forty  yards  of  the  dark  and  frown- 
ing breastwork,  a  sudden  and  momentary  check 
was  given  to  their  farther  progress.  A  rushing 
sound  as  of  tbe  flight  of  many  birds,  and  the 
clatter  of  Indian  arrows  against  their  arms  and 
persons  simultaneously  struck  upon  their  senses, 
followed  by  the  fall  of  many  soldiers,  and  ex- 
clamations of  paiu  from  others.  Trumpets  and 
drums  instantaneously  broke  tbe  stillness  of  the 
march  ;  and  a  discharge  of  musketry  was  pour- 
ed into  the  palisade. 

"The  breastwork  was  so  constructed,  that 
while  it  admitted  the  discbarge  of  missiles  from 
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Wtthio,  it  afforded  same  protection  against  the 
musketry  or  the  assailants.  Id  this  emergency 
Bacon  ordered  the  walla  to  be  torn  down.  These, 
as  before  related,  were  composed  of  large  trees, 
piled  one  upon  another,  with  their  green  bough* 
etill  protruding  in  many  places  over  the  shallow 
intreochment,  and  the  earth  excavated  from  the 
latter  thrown  up  on  the  outside,  against  a  rude 
wicker  work  of  fine  bushes  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices of  the  trees.  Some  two  hundred  of  the 
stoutest  and  ablest  bodied  of  tbe  soldiers,  were 
marched  up  to  tbe  projecting  limbs  of  the  largest 
tree  forming  the  basis  of  tbe  breastwork.  They 
had  already  seized  tbe  projecting  limbs  and  were 
shaking  the  frail  protection  of  the  savages  to  its 
very  foundation,  when  simultaneously  a  thous- 
and lights  gleamed  over  forest,  hill  and  dale — a 
thousand  voices  united  their  shrill  clamours  in 
one  deafening  yell  of  savage  ferocity.  In  an  in- 
stant, and  apparently  at  a  given  signal,  tbe  whole 
of  the  rude  terrace  surmounting  the  fortification 
literally  swarmed  with  painted  warriors,  each 
hearing  in  bis  left  band  a  pine  torch  and  in  tbe 
right  a  tomahawk,  a  war  club,  or  a  battle  axe. 
They  sprang  from  their  commanding  position 
into  the  midst  of  their  assailants  and  scattered 
through  that  part  of  tbe  army  which  had  advan- 
ced to  tbe  breastwork.  Human  ingeuuity  could 
not  have  devised  a  mode  of  warfare  better  cal- 
culated to  suit  their  numbers,  position,  time,  cour- 
age, and  limited  means  of  resistance.  It  at  once 
rendered  the  mounted  troops  useless — prevented 
the  colonists  from  using  their  fire-arms,  because 
those  immediately  engaged  were  at  too  close 
quarters,  while  those  at  a  greater  distance  were 
as  likely  to  kill  friends  as  enemies.  The  savages 
dealt  their  murderous  blows  with  wondrous  rapi- 
dity and  precision,  and  though  the  hardy  plan- 
ters turned  on  them  with  tbe  butt  ends  of  their 
muekets,  they  had  evidently  the  advantage.  The 
blazing  fagots  were  often  thrust  into  the  very 
faces  of  their  opponents,  and  while  writhing  un- 
derthc  confiiHiou  anil  agony  of  (he  fire  ami  nmoke, 
they  were  stricken  dowu  like  helpless  beasts. 

M  Bacon  saw  the  imminent  peril  of  his  men ; 
and  immediately  placing  himself  between  the 
forces  engaged  and  those  rushing  to  their  rescue, 
wheeled  these  latter  into  line  ou  the  flank  of  the 
contending  parlies,  and  brought  bis  mounted  cav- 
aliers round  to  the  position  just  occupied  by  the 
foot ;  and  then  ordered  the  struggling  troops  to 
give  way.  Tho  retrcnt  was  sounded  from  the 
brazen  mouths  of  the  trumpets  over  their  heads, 
and  Bacon  and  his  aids  rode  recklessly  and  peri- 
lously among  them,  crying  for  them  to  fall  back 
toward  the  line  stationed  on  the  right. 

No  sooner  were  the  engaged  troops  made  to 
understand  the  orders  and  induced  to  recede,  than 
a  partial  separation  was  effected  which  was  fataj 


to  tbe  Aborigines.  The  retreating  colonists  wen 
almost  immediately  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe 
line  already  braced  in  solid  column.  A  compa- 
ny of  tbe  mounted  cavaliers  was  broken  up  into 
squads,  and  these  were  actively  engaged  inhew- 
ing  down  the  pursuers  or  cutting  off  tbeir  retrea: 
into  the  fort. 

'*  In  a  short  time  a  complete  line  of  separation 
was  formed  between  tbe  two  armies,  save  where 
here  and  there  two  athletic  men  of  the  opposite 
races,  having  lost  tbeir  arms  iu  tbe  contest,  strag- 
gled in  tbe  death  gripe.  Here,  an  iron-handed 
mecbauic  of  the  city,  clenched  a  warrior's  throat, 
the  eyes  of  the  victim  protruding  frightfully  from 
i  bis  head  iu  the  glaring  light,  and  his  tongue  bang- 
j  ing  from  his  mouth  like  that  of  a  rabid  animal. 
There  a  grim  warrior  struggling  with  another, 
making  desperate  efforts  to  reach  his  knife,  which 
the  soldier  is  struggling  to  preveot.  Yonder 
among  the  heaps  of  slain,  lay  two  of  tbe  differ- 
ing races  fallen  to  the  earth  in  a  mutual  and 
deadly  clasp.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  poured 
among  tbe  scattered  savages  along  tbe  face  of 
the  hill.  A  simultaneous  movement  of  horse 
and  foot  now  swept  the  brow  of  tbe  hill;  tbe 
horse  charged  immediately  in  front  of  tbe  pali- 
sade, while  the  infantry  drove  in  tbe  extended 
liue  of  sav  ages  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
most  inextricable  confusion  ensued  in  the  ranks 
of  the  red  warriors;  the  cavalry  cut  them  down 
on  one  hand,  and  tbe  bayonets  of  tbe  infantry 
transfixed  them  on  the  other,  as  tbey  tumults* 
ously  leaped  over  the  palisades.  Some  bung  by 
the  projecting  branches  and  others  fell  on  the 
terrace  and  were  trodden  down  by  tbeir  compan- 
ions; multitudes  were  cut  to  pieces.  In  a  short 
time  the  open  field  was  left  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  whites— the  brow  of  the  hill  was  lit- 
erally covered  with  the  wouuded  and  the  dead. 
Orders  were  again  issued  for  tearing  down  tbe 
palisade,  while  a  chosen  band  of  marksmen  were 
stationed  at  the  distance  of  some  thirty  yards  to 
shoot  down  the  savages  as  tbey  should  show  their 
faces  above  the  breastwork.  Instead  of  tbe  in- 
fantry being  stationed  to  protect  the  miners  aj 
before,  the  cavalry  formed  a  column  flanking  tbe 
marksmen,  so  that  they  could  rush  in  between 
the  descending  hordes  and  the  corps  engaged  in 
pulling  dowu  the  barricade.  Again  tbe  treee 
composing  the  palisade  were  seized  by  the  pro- 
jecting limbs,  and  with  a  sudden  wrench  the  large 
tree  which  had  been  before  shaken,  came  crash- 
ing over  on  its  limbs,  and  bringing  with  it  those 
piled  above,  thus  exposing  to  view  the  interior 
of  tbe  fort. 

The  whole  colonial  army  broke  tumultuoush 
in.  and  the  long  disputed  contest  soon  drew  to  a 
close;  the  Indians  fought  desperately,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  hope  left  of  repulsing  tbe  troop*. 
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who  rushed  iu  at  the  breach  burning  with  ardour 
aud  roused  to  indiguation  by  their  wanton  cru- 
elties; but  tho  superior  arms  and  skill  of  the 
colonists  rendered  the  eoutest  in  a  short  time  ut- 
terly desperate  on  tho  part  of  the  besieged. 
When  farther  resistance  was  put  out  of  their 
power,  by  the  besiegers  closing  in  upon  them  on 
every  side,  and  thus  confining  their  exertions 
within  a  narrow  space  in  the  centre  of  the  fort, 
the  stern  warriors  threw  away  their  tomahawks 
and  war  clubs  aud  fell  prostrate  on  their  faces. 
This  prostrate  attitudo  was  by  no  means  intended 
to  express  an  abject  petition  for  mercy  ;  it  was  the 
custom  established  by  their  people  and  its  impulse 
was  utter  desperation.  Tbey  neither  desired  nor 
expected  quarter,  but  threw  themselves  upon  the 
earth  to  signify  their  willingness  to  meet  the  tor- 
tures of  their  enemies  Never  had 

such  a  battle  been  fought  in  Virginia,  either  as 
regards  the  number  of  Indians  engaged,  the  con- 
sequences depending  on  the  result,  or  the  san- 
guinary nature  of  the  conflict  itself.  It  was  the 
last  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Peninsula." 

Perhaps  where  St.  John's  Church  now  stands, 
and  on  the  now  quiet  grave-yard,  this  bloody 
battle  was  fought;  where  the  Word  of  God  is 
read  with  reverence  and  the  holy  anthem  is  sol- 
emnly raised  in  bis  worship,  where  meu  meet 
together  in  peace  and  quietness  to  learn  lessons 
of  love  and  forbearance,  there  the  fierce  yell  of 
battle  was  heard,  the  cursing  aud  the  strife  of 
men  struggling  in  mortal  combat;  the  oath  aud 
the  groan  and  the  yell  of  war  formed  an  anthem 
of  bell-worship  that  must  have  pleased  the  devil 
himself. 

Dead  corpses  lay  piled,  mangled,  stiff*  and 
bloody  where  now  God's  altar  stands ;  the  charg- 
ing shout  and  the  word  of  command  are  heard 
in  place  of  tho  message  of  peace,  and  the  groan 
of  tho  dying  goes  up  before  the  judgment  seat 
instead  of  the  prayer  of  the  penitent. 

Tradition  states  that  the  stream  was  so  min- 
gled with  blood  from  the  multitudes  slain  that  its  I  from  its  nearness  to  Jamestown  and  from  the  an- 
waters  were  dyed  with  it,  and  its  name  now  at-  noyance  his  Euglisb  neighbours  gave  him  and 
testa  the  bloody  nature  of  the  struggle.  It  is  went  to  Orapax.  Tho  obscurity  that  rest  on 
probable  that  no  quarter  was  sbowu  on  either  all  the  early  history  of  Virginia  gives  us  no  in- 
side,  that  it  was  a  war  for  supremacy  of  race  formation  of  the  particulars  or  place  of  his  death, 

nor  any  account  of  the  latter  years  of  his  lite ; 
his  death  itself  being  only  mentioned  incidently. 

Tradition  points  out  bis  capital  on  the  James, 
below  Richmond,  the  hereditary  seat  of  his  em- 
pire, as  the  place  where  his  last  years  were  spent, 
where  he  also  died  and  where  his  tomb  is  now 
shown.  A  large  rough  stono,  on  the  estate  that 
still  bears  the  name  of  tho  ludian  Kiug,  marks 
bis  grave,  and  although  the  stranger  race  j^iscss 
the  land  be  ruled  over,  and  their  chief  city  nsos 
on  the  place  whore  his  scat  of  empire  stood,  tho 


south,  a  place  for  them  to  leave  their  sick,  the 
weak  or  the  Bged  to  fish  or  bunt  and  recruit  un- 
til their  return  from  war  or  trade. 

Many  of  the  southern  tribes  were  under  Pow- 
hatan's sway  or  wero  bis  allies,  or  at  least  feared 
him. 

Opecbancanough  was  kuown  to  have  come 
from  some  far  southern  tribe,  and,  by  bis  saga- 
city and  valor,  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
chieftaiusbip  of  the  Pamuokies  and  to  great  pow- 
er among  the  confederated  Indians  of  Virginia. 
At  certaiu  seasons  Powhatan  held  his  court  hero 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  southern  allies,  dep- 
uties, tributaries  or  traders.  The  savages  wero 
well  accustomed  to  trade,  and  Powhatan  seems 
to  have  as  well  understood  the  principles  of  bar- 
ter as  he  did  those  of  war  or  of  diplomacy.  He 
appears  to  have  had  two  cupitals,  one  at  Rich- 
mond as  the  centre  of  bis  influence,  although  it  was 
the  frontier  of  bis  dominions,  as  be  ruled  over  all 
between  the  head  of  tide-water  and  the  oceau. 
The  other  capital  was  in  Gloucester  county,  cen- 
tral to  bis  true  dominions,  and  allowing  him  freo 
intercourse  with  bis  tributaries  and  subjects  ia 
Accomac,  Maryland  and  about  Norfolk.  Like 
most  savage  nations  be,  as  king,  bad  several 
places  of  abode,  all  of  wbich  bore  the  title  of 
capital,  yet  from  the  fact  that  the  town  on  James 
river  and  the  one  in  Gloucester  were  the  only 
ones  properly  built  and  palisadoed  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  they  were  bis  chief  capitals.  Much 
ink  has  beeu  shed  and  much  discussion  carried 
on  to  decide  where  Smith  was  saved  by  Poca- 
hontas, and  where  also  Powhatan  lies  buried. 
Smith  shows  iu  bis  history  I  think  conclusively 
that  be  was  saved  at  Wcrowomico  on  York  river 
in  the  present  county  of  Gloucester,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  Powhatan's  chief  residences. 

If  Werowcomico  means,  as  I  think  it  does, 
chief  city  or  capital,  as  from  similarity  of  namo 
to  Werowance,  chief  man  or  king,  is  likely,  tho 
name  may  be  applied  to  both  places.  We  hear 
too  that  Powbatau  left  bis  York  river  capital 


aud  for  possession  of  soil  aud,  therefore,  a  war 
of  extermination.  With  this  struggle  euds  the  In- 
dian history  of  Richmond,  aud  we  will  close  this 
section  by  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the 
place  to  them  as  a  seat  of  sovereignty  and  with 
delineations  of  some  of  the  characters  already 
mentioned. 

The  falls  of  the  James  not  only  commanded 
the  lower  country  and  was  important  as  a  fron- 
tier post,  it  was  also  a  stopping  place  for  trading 
paruos  of  Indiana  iu  their  journeys  north  and 
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memory  of  the  rightful  soveroigu  of  the  soil  is 
still  reverenced  by  the  many  who  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  his  grave. 

It  is  pleasing  to  us  to  reflect  that  the  Indian 
in  bis  sagacity  marked  out  the  future  capital  of 
the  State,  or  rather  that  nature  had  so  combined 
advantages  and  scattered  beauties  and  arranged 
circumstances  that  no  other  situation  could  so 
well  mark  out  the  capital,  either  for  the  confede- 
rated tribes  of  Indians  or  for  the  collected  coun- 
ties that  form  the  State.  And  far  better  would 
it  have  been  to  have  retained  the  name  of  the 
Indian  capital  instead  of  taking  the  preseut 
name,  for  then  the  city  of  Powhatan  would  have 
awakened  recollections  of  the  mighty  emperor, 
of  the  pitying  Pocahontas  and  of  the  brave  ami 
wise  Smith  that  the  English  uamo  of  Richmond 
can  never  arouse. 

In  considering  the  characters  of  tho  men  who 
have  flourished  in  Virginia,  there  is  no  one  who 
deserves  better  a  place  iu  history  than  Powhatan. 
Richmond  may  be  proud  of  him  ua  a  genuine 
sou  of  her  soil,  for  uooe  loom  larger  or  appear 
with  more  imposing  dignity. 

Smith  describes  him  as  being  tall,  well  propor- 
tioned and  gray  headed ;  a  man  evidently  of  no- 
ble presence  and  of  great  natural  dignity  of  bear- 
ing ;  "  every  inch  a  king."  Crafty  and  deceitful 
as  all  his  nation  were,  be  was  yet  capable  of 
generosity  in  his  dealings,  and  exhibited  often 
magnanimity  in  bis  conduct,  lie  was  wise  and 
possessed  of  sound  judgment  and  great  sagacity. 
The  head  to  plan,  the  heart  to  dare,  and  the  band 
to  execute  belonged  to  him, — by  bis  valor  in  war, 
his  talents  for  government  aud  bis  personal  in- 
fluence, he  had  subdued  or  allied  to  himself  all  the 
tribes  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  falls  of  the  James ; 
bis  power  extended  into  Maryland  and  to  some 
distance  south,  and  bis  alliances  probably  also 
reached  the  southern  confederacies  of  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  lying  in  Georgia.  He  at  once 
Baw  the  dangerous  consequence  that  would  arise 
to  his  own  people  from  the  settlement  of  the  tur- 
bulent and  mutinous  colonists,  weil  armed  and 
led  by  such  a  man  as  be  saw  Smith  to  be.  We 
may  well  believe  that  cause  of  provocation  was 
soon  given  by  these  dissipated  fortune  seekers, 
and  that  their  conduct  first  provoked  and  finally 
enraged  the  Indians.  Nor  can  we  blame  Powha- 
tan for  wars  declared  and  deeds  of  violence  done 
when  we  remember  that  he  was  on  bis  own  soil, 
and  that  these  were  intruders.  Like  a  true  pat- 
riot be  endeavored  to  drive  from  bis  country  a 
set  of  invaders,  far  below  his  own  people  in  res- 
pect to  industry,  virtue  and  obedience  to  law.  I 
It  speaks  well  for  the  subsequent  comers  and 
for  the  laws  established  that  an  orderly,  virtuous 
community  has  arisen  out  of  the  dissolute  and 
lawless  band  that  began  the  colony. 


The  spirit  of  Powhatan  still  lives  among  the 
people  of  Virgiuia,  aud  resistance  to  foreign  op- 
pression and  invasion  will  ever  characterize  (hem. 
Although  I  admire  the  man  for  bis  power  of  is- 
telleet  and  capacity  to  rule, — for  he  appear*  to 
have  governed  bis  subjects  as  much  by  the  love 
they  bore  him  as  by  force  or  address,  possessing 
that  greatest  of  all  qualities  in  a  leader,  tbe 
power  of  attaching  persons  to  himself  and  ruling 
with  gentle  firmness  a  large  and  disjointed  em- 
pire,—still  it  is  far  more  to  his  praise  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  feeliogs  of  a  man  and  the  affections 
of  a  father. 

No  one  can  contemplate  tbe  interposition  of 
Pocahontas  in  the  effect  on  her  father  without 
seeing  the  humanity  of  tbe  man  and  without  be- 
iug  struck  with  the  affection  of  the  parent.  Tbe 
storm  king  executing  the  law  upon  an  invader  of 
his  country,  moved  to  pity  by  a  woman's  tears, 
and  sparing  a  life  justly  forfeited  according  to 
Indian  law  at  her  supplication,  presents  a  scene 
unparalleled  in  tbe  history  of  savage  nations. 
He  could  not  have  been  altogether  a  savage, 
some  sparks  of  pity  and  humanity  e listed  in  bim, 
and  although  we  praise  Pocahontas  for  her  im- 
pulsive aud  disinterested  k  induces,  more  credit  is 
due  to  him  who,  in  obedience  to  tbe  law  of  love 
and  for  a  woman's  tears,  stayed  tbe  execution  of 
his  country's  law  upon  her  worst  enemy. 

Nathaniel  Bacou  may  be  classed  among  the 
men  of  Richmond  because  he  owned  and  culti- 
vated laud  now  covered  by  her  streets  and  bouses, 
and  he  fought  and  gained  a  bloody  battle  within 
her  limits.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  his  early 
death  and  the  subsequent  persecution  of  his 
party  have  made  obscure  the  motives  that  ac- 
tuated bim,  and  left  no  clear  account  of  bis  ac- 
tions and  no  vindication  of  his  course.  That  a 
young  man,  long  absent  from  bis  native  country, 
should  ou  his  return  to  it  inspire  so  much  confi- 
dence as  to  be  appointed  leader  of  opposition  to 
government,  should  by  eloquence  and  address 
unite  a  discordant  multitude  into  oue  compart 
mass  and  bend  their  purpose  steadily  in  one  di- 
rection. That  without  military  education  or 
training  be  should  organize  aud  lead  an  army  not 
only  against  the  native  tribes  whom  be  subdued 
but  also  against  the  military  force  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernor, and  succeed  in  all  bis  efforts;  that  be  shook! 
by  argument  and  eloquence  convince  his  bearers 
of  the  necessity  aud  persuade  them  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  destroying  their  own  property  by 
firing  tbe  capital  of  tho  colony,  thus  showing  tbe 
governor  and  his  minions  that  the  men  who  ex- 
posed their  lives  and  destroyed  their  property 
for  the  sako  of  liberty  were  iovincible.  That  he 
should  be  able  to  receive  the  government  laid 
down  by  Berkley,  to  exercise  it  quietly  and  ju- 
diciously in  maintaining  justice  and  in  passing 
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wise  and  necessary  laws,  and  finally  to  die  iu  his 
bed,  surrounded  by  frieuds,  successful  to  the  last, 
and  not  a  buuted  fugitive ;  to  do  all  this  requires 
a  combination  of  eloquence,  judgment,  address 
and  personal  influence  rarely  met  with  in  a  siu- 
gle  individual,  and  especially  iu  so  young  a  man. 
Had  be  lived  in  early  ages  he  would  have 
been  a  hero;  had  be  lived  iu  the  era  of  our  rev- 
olution he  would  have  been  one  of  its  most  elo- 
quent advocates,  oue  of  its  most  daring  and  able 
leaders,  aud  would  have  obtained  high  bouors 
aud  extended  fame.  The  burning  of  tbe  Vir- 
ginia capital  was  a  deed  of  deliberate  moral 
courage,  similar  to  and  iu  some  respects  superior 
to  the  burniug  of  Moscow.  The  Virginia  capi- 
tal was  the  only  town  in  the  colony;  it  was 
burnt  by  its  own  inhabitants  and  proprietors, 
with  their  own  bauds  setting  fire  to  their  habita- 
tions, and  thereby  intimidating  their  adversaries ; 
whereas  Moscow  was  not  oven  the  capital  of 
Russia,  nor  was  it  burnt  by  its  inhabitants  but  by 
hired  incendiaries  after  its  population  bad  loft 
it.  The  act  of  Bacon  aud  his  followers  with  an 
enemy  in  the  rear  savage  aud  implacable,  with 
an  euemy  iu  front  even  more  savage  and  im- 
placable, better  armed,  disciplined  and  appointed, 
relying  on  tbe  vast  power  of  England  to  support 
them,  has  something  of  sublimity  in  its  lolty 
spirit  and  defying  courage  that  stamps  the  man 
with  the  mark  of  superiority  above  bis  fellows. 

Of  Pocahontas  I  might  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  that  admiration  and  reverence  could  in- 
spire; her  fame  is  as  well  known  as  it  will  be 
everlasting,  and  simply  to  meutiou  her  name  is 
to  speak  her  praises. 

1  accept  ber  as  a  glorious  type  of  Virgiuia  wo- 
manhood. And  while  the  spirit  of  Powhatan 
resisting  foreign  oppression  and  invasion,  and  tbe 
spirit  ol  Bacon  overcoming  domestic  tyranny  and 
internal  misrule  will  over  characterize  the  men  ; 
tbe  gentle  virtues,  the  active  self-deuying  kind- 
ness and  the  pure  disinterested  love  of  Pocahon- 
tas will  always  belong  to  the  women  of  Virginia. 


SOXNET. 


A  mournfiil  message  unto  me  hath  come— 

My  darling  child  !  that  danger  is  beside  tbec! 
Tli ut  (huu  art  pa*siug  to  thy  lust  long  home — 

Wo—  ihot  from  me,  long  weary  mile*  divide  thee! 
Oh  !  if  to  lold  thee  in  one  more  cares* — 

Might  hut  (hit  blessing  uuto  me  he  given! 
But  onee  again  thy  fading  lips  to  pre** — 

1  might  perchance,  then  yield  thee  hack  to  heaven! 
Have  mercy  on  thin  anguish  deep,  my  liod! 

And  listen  to  this  stricken  heurt's  appealing, 
O!  turn  aside  thy  sore-ehantismg  rod— 

Aud  on  his  young  lite  pour  the  oil  of  heating! 
Snare  him,  O  Father!  raise  hi*  feeble  head — 
It  but  till  I  can  reach  my  darling'*  dying  bed. 

E.  J.  E. 

Vol.  XVII-78 


SHADOWS  OF  THE  PIXE  FOREST  ; 

SIX  LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

riNEWoon,  Va.,  30  August,  1851. 

Sojourning  hero  for  a  time  amid  the  pictur- 
esque and  variegated  scenes  which  go  to  make  up 
Virginia  country  life.  1  have  determined  to  throw 
upon  paper  for  your  inspection — should  you  elect 
for  the  inspection  of  your  readers — some  of  the 
idle  and  waudering  thoughts  which,  born  of 
shadow  aud  sunshine,  flit  across  the  mirror  of 
tbe  brain.  Virginia  is  and  ever  will  bo  boauti- 
ful  and  attractive  ;  whether  it  be  the  Virginia  of 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  and  the  Hawk's  Nest,  tho 
Blue  Kidgo  aud  the  Endless  Mountains  whoro 
steep  above  steep  tbe  continuous  ranges  mount 
toward  the  clouds  aud  miuglo  their  pine  forests, 
blue  in  the  vapory  distance,  with  tbe  deep  bluo 
sky; — or  that  other  Virginia — so  dihercut  from 
tho  rugged  West,— which  the  stately  rivers  of 
the  East  flow  through,  watcriug  iu  rich  low 
grounds  waving  with  tasselled  corn  and  broad 
leafed  tobacco;  where  no  mountain  breaks  tho 
level  horizon  with  its  azuro  peaks,  and  above 
whose  wide-spreading  old-fields  or  its  humid 
cypress  swamps,  rise  those  aucieut  edifices  which 
looked  upon  the  troops  of  Bacon  in  1G7(J,  aud  to 
this  day  flourish  iu  a  hale  aud  vigorous  old  age, 
sheltering  still  the  families  of  the  race  who  raised 
their  massive  walls.  And  why  should  I  point 
you  to  that  beautiful  valley  which  lies  like  a  rich 
jewel  in  the  embrace  of  the  Bluo  iiidge  and  the 
great  North  Mountain  ;  which  is  traversed  by  tho 
bright  waters  of  tho  Sheuaudoab  and  a  dozen 
other  sparkling  streams;  and  where  the  health- 
ful and  bracing  airs  wauder  over  a  region  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  tbe  virgin 
laud  which  Spotswood  firsl  ga/.ed  upon  wheu  ho 
led  thither  the  adventurous  Kuightsof  the  llorso 
Shoe. 

Observe  bow  I  wander  from  the  pine-forest 
here  around  me  to  those  other  forests  which  have 
so  often  gladdened  my  sight.  But  this  beautiful 
day  in  August  is  dreamy  iu  its  influence.  The 
airs  faint  and  die  away  iu  the  pine  tops  yonder, 
and  scarcely  bring  to  my  ear  the  lazy  "caw! 
caw  !"  of  the  crow  who  /laps  his  black  wings  ou 
tbe  topmost  bough  of  tbe  tall  oak  which  rises, — 
across  the  fields — to  the  right  of  tbe  old  gale ; 
scarcely  is  there  breeze  enough  to  move  along 
the  large  mass  of  snowy  clouds  which  August 
has  piled  up  agaiust  the  deep  blue  sky  in  care- 
less magnificence.  You  do  not  breathe  this  air  in 
town,  O  unfortunate  and  busy,  (which  is  thrice 
unfortunate.)  denizen  of  streets!  These  wood- 
laud  odors  never  come  to  assail  your  eager  nos- 
trils, aud  tbe  green  leaves  which  the  suuiight  is 
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gleaming  through  around  my  window,  do  not 
move  for  you  in  that  dreamy  and  musical  rustle 
which  revives  slowly  hut  by  sure  degrees  all  the 
life  and  splendor  and  passion — partly  the  sadness 
too — of  the  beautiful  past!  Heaven  must  have 
meant  it  as  a  punishment  that  you  behold  not 
that  cloud-shadow  floating  over  the  fields,  rapid 
as  a  flying  herd  of  buffalo,  indistinct  in  the 
distance  ! — that  you  hear  not  the  multitudinous 
whisper  of  the  pines — the  i^i*»p«cpa  of  Theocri- 
tus— which  murmur  and  wail  and  laugh  in  the 
warm  and  sparkling  sunlight! 

But  it  is  not  all  thing*  in  this  region  that  the 
miud. — however  disposed  to  agree  with  Pan^loss 
that  this  is  the  "  best  of  all  possible  worlds,"— 
can  turn  to  and  dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  Afar 
yonder,  iu  the  distance  where  the  fallow-land 
ceases  as  though  man  had  been  suddenly  warn- 
ed to  desist  by  some  of  the  Immortals  who 
had  there  their  dwelling  placo — yonder  where 
the  sunlight  lies  as  fair  and  rosy  as  elsewhere; 
where  the  wind*  play  as  gaily  as  over  the  silken 
corn ; — there  the  vision  embraces  that  sad  and 
disheartening  sight,  the  waving  fields  of  the 
broom-straw.  Oh  !  how  these  vast  fields  shock 
the  sight,  how  the  very  heart  turns  away  from 
this  mournful  and  desolate  expanse  over  which 
rise  at  intervals  the  stunted  hut  vigorous  firs, 
which  have  come  here  to  point  out  to  man  the 
evil  of  the  pine-barrenl 

And  why  does  this  poor  plant  so  shock  the 
vision  ?  Because  it  is  the  evidence— the  unmis- 
takable evidence— of  utter  exhaustion;— where 
it  up.ings  up  nothing  else  will  take  root,  as  it 
only  appears  where  no  other  vegetation  can  find 
nourishment. 

But  let  me  abandon  so  disheartening  a  sub- 
ject,—turn  my  eyes  from  that  sad  spot  in  the 
landscape.  Before  me  is  the  44  Farmer's  Reg- 
ister," a  very  famous  work  in  its  day,  before 
"The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,"  "The 
American  Farmer,"  and  other  agricultural  jour- 
nals became  its  rivals  for  public  favor. 

Mr.  Ruffin  the  Editor,  you  know  by  his  vol- 
ume on  Calcareous  Manures,  but  his  editorial 
notices  here  are  equally  valuable,  and  now  the 
closely  printed  pages  in  which  his  sapience  and 
that  of  bis  correspondents  was  recorded  are  my 
amusement  on  this  idle  forenoon  of  the  year  of 
grace  1851.  For  all  those  things  which  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  irrevocable  past,  we  are 
ever  ready  with  a  "sic  transit  gloria  mundi,"  but 
the  "  Register"  is  an  exception ;  for  not  only  are 
the  volumes  preserved  with  care  and  regularly 
consulted,  but — as  I  perceive  from  the  papers — 
a  "  set"  of  the  work  was  the  other  day  offered 
an  a  premium.  Yet  I  prefer  to  the  "  Farmer's 
Register"  Pierce  Egan's  Sporting  Anecdotes," 
wherein  are  detailed  with  profouud  aud  exhila- 


rating gusto,  the  exploits  of  all  men,  hor«es  and 
dogs  who  have  been  distinguished  on  the  turf; 
wherein  yon  read  of  astonishing  feats  in  boxing, 
miraculous  wind  and  speed  in  men,  infinite  swift- 
ness and  sagacity  in  dogs  and  horses.  The  peo- 
try  too  is  very  striking — in  fact  far  more  original 
than  any  we  find  in  these  degenerate  days  when 
our  ungallant  bards  leave  "Chloes"  "  Auroras* 
and  other  fair  ones  quite  untoagted.  1  should 
like  to  quote  you  "  Chloe's  Vexation" ;  in  which 
that  youug  lady  demands,  with  well  feigned  sur- 
prise, why  her  Colin  rose  so  early,  and  receiving 
the  explanation,  turns  on  her  couch  with  M0s 
deuce  take  the  first  of  September !"  but  I  most 
allow  the  gem  to  remaiu  in  iu  present  antiqus 
setting,  lest  having  transferred  it  to  the  pages  of 
the  Messenger  its  shape  should  challenge  Bur 
prise  and  criticism. 

Beside  these  two  works  I  have  well-stored 
shelves  to  amuse  my  idle  hours,  which  perbspt 
1  may  show  you  should  a  rainy  day  inflict  in 
ennui  on  the  household— though  assuredly  at 
Pinewood  that  word  is  merely  a  word,  uothisg 
more.  Now  the  caw  of  the  crow  yonder  impa- 
tiently calls  me.  To  the  woods!  to  the  woods!— 
to  the  pine-forosts  where  the  shadows  play,  aud 
the  leaves  glitter  and  rustle ; — but  not  as  the 
thoughts  of  men— those  leaves  of  the  mind— 
which  flash  and  glitter  and  rustle  along  the 
pathways  of  passion  and  ambitious  desires ! 


Pinewood,  1  September. 

You  would  not  to-day  find  amusement  in  my 
ecribblings,  and  1  much  fear,  these  "  Shadow! 
of  the  Pine  Forest"  will  partake  much  too  largely 
of  their  title,— be  merest  shadows,  in  truth. 
Therefore  my  letter  shall  not  be  long,  and  though 
it  shall  take  you  to  the  woods,  and  though  your 
companion  will  not  be  gay,  it  shall  be  full  of  no 
murmurings  but  the  murmur  of  the  trees,  which 
wake  up  from  their  iumost  depths  at  the  rumor 
of  the  coming  wind,  and  soon  are  vocal  with 
those  unwritteu  melodies  which  axe  the  mask 
of  the  woods. 

It  is  not  in  every  mood  of  the  mind  that  yoa 
can  enjoy  and  appreciate  in  their  fullest  extent 
the  beauties  and  the  harmonies  of  nature — much 
more  is  this  the  case  when  those  beauties  are 
the  monotonous  and  simpleronesof  the  Lowland. 
In  the  vast  mountains  there  is  something  for 
every  mood  of  the  mind ;— grandeur  for  lofty 
thoughts, — beauty  for  poetical  dreams,  which 
rejoice  iu  every  shadow  that  gallops  along  lbs 
belts  of  pine, — dimness  and  misty  outlines  for 
curious  thought  and  waudering  speculation. 

Here  in  this  lowland  country  you  have  pine 
woods  and  oak,  hills  slightly  rolling,  and  low- 
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grounds  in  which  the  broad-leafed  tobacco  basks 
in  the  sun,  or  waves  iu  the  wind  its  banner-like 
leaves,  which  some  heavy  rain  has  turned  up- 
ward. Yet  this  land  is  beautiful  and  attractive 
as  I  have  before  said ;  and  in  the  forest  yonder, 
nre  those  winding  roads  which  remind  you  of 
English  park-roads;  and  great  oaks  which  will 
give  us  misletoe  at  Christmas  to  hang  up  and 
kiss  under;  and  a  thousand  birds  from  the  sway- 
ing boughs  add  their  warbliugs  to  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves. 

Come  there  with  me  in  thought,  and  stretched 
on  the  green  turf  we  will  beguile  the  time  with 
any  indolent  converse  which  the  dry  and  languid 
day  will  suffer  to  bubble  to  the  lips.  See! 
through  that  vista,  far,  between  the  straight 
truuks  of  tall  and  shapely  pines,  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  county  road,  which  nevertheless 
is  a  mere  woodlaud  path.  Ask  yourself  how 
many  happy  wedding  parties  have  gone  like 
fair  ships  which  leave  a  trail  of  light  aud  foam  in 
their  track,  over  tbat  sylvan  highway;  aud  bow 
many  funerals  have  gone  too,  with  nodding 
mourners  on  the  hoarse  and  the  horses'  beads ; 
and  sobs  of  those  other,  the  real  mourners,  who 
press  white  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes  and  thiuk 
the  sunlight  black;  and  the  various  but  ever 
monotonous  accompaniments  of  death.  And  then 
when  you  have  gone  back  behind  all — behind 
the  funeral,  behind  the  weddiug  party,  and  seen 
the  young  girl  iu  (he  first  bloom  of  her  pure  aud 
ionocent  life  give  her  hand  to  the  one  she  loves 
in  the  shadow  of  some  such  pine  as  we  now  rest 
under;  when  you  have  seen  the  beginning — which 
isjoy  and  rapture — and  the  end  which  after  all 
words  of  consolation  and  hope  is  despair  and 
stupor,  perhaps  you  may  ask  yourself  with  suf- 
fused eyes  tbat  question  which  has  so  deep  a 
meaning,  "  What  is  lifo  ?"  Does  not  the  clod 
upon  the  lid  shut  out — when  a  little  time  has 
passed— tbat  stroug  and  terrible  grief  which  we 
dreamt  would  be  the  horrible  bosom-friend  of 
our  existence  : — and  yet,  did  we  not  wonder  that 
on  the  quiet  day  when  "ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust"  came  from  the  clergyman's  lips,  the  lark 
could  sing  so  joyously  close  by,  the  sparrow  hop 
and  twitter  so  carelessly  on  the  boughs  that  threw 
their  shadow  on  the  grave  ? 

Then  the  languid  afternoon  will  lull  you  to 
sleep,  wearied  with  thought,  and  you  will  dream 
of  beauty  and  love  and  joy,  of  grief  and  despair  > 
and  "  everlasting  farewells;"  and  finally  the  roar  1 
of  the  pines  through  which  the  strong  evening 
wind  is  gamboling  will  awake  you,  and  that  roar 
will  take  the  voice  of  joy  aod  despair  of  happy  1 
meetings  and  "everlasting  farewells,"  and  say  to  . 
you,  "  we  work  together  for  au  eud."  < 


Pi.newood,  2  September. 

Has  your  imagination  ever  discerned  in  tbat 
nocturnal  diversion  called  a  "coon-hunt"  any- 
thing of  the  picturesque  ?  And  here  let  me  pause 
to  observe  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  tbat  there  ex- 
ist such  animals  as  Raccoons  and  Opossums — 
a  mistake  which  one  is  apt  to  fall  iuto  in  read- 
ing those  compilations  of  learned  pedantry  aud  de- 
ductions from  imaginary  facts  called  Natural  His- 
tories. In  spite  of  Cuvier  and  Buffon  and  Gold- 
smith, and  all  the  historians  who  have  followed 
and  imitated  them,  I  aver,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  actual  names  of  these  animals  bo  mis- 
called by  the  learned  are  not  Raccoon  and  Opos- 
sum, but  simply  Coon  and  Possum;  aud  1  have 
accordingly  written  most  vulgarly  coon-hunt  with 
no  apologetic  particle  of  elision  before  it. 

These  few  words  of  explanation  haviug  been 
gone  through  with,  permit  me  to  repeat  my  ques- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  have  you  ever  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  a  coon-bunt  affords  much  in- 
terest to  the  huuter  of  the  picturesque  as  well  as 
the  coon  ? 

Let  me  sketch  for  you  the  scene  w  bich  I  scarce- 
ly ever  fail  to  take  part  in  wheu  I  visit  the  coun- 
try, that  is  throw  aside  musty  books  and  clerkly 
MSS.,  and  allowing  the  tide  of  town  life  to  flow 
onward, — that  tide  upon  which  I  am  but  a  leaf 
tossed  hither  and  thither, — bury  myself  for  a 
time  in  the  quiet  retreats  where  smiling  faces  and 
warm  hearts  await  my  coining. 

At  three  in  the  morning  you  are  awaken  by 
a  respectful  shake  which  is  administered  by  Ju- 
piter, Apollo,  or  any  other  of  the  immortal  gods 
specially  commissioned  on  the  night  preceding  to 
perform  that  duty. 

Soon  you  are  standing  near  the  "quarters," 
and  the  Horn-blower  iscalling  bisdogs  who  come 
baying  from  the  darkness.  Yet  it  is  not  wholly 
dark,  for  over  the  western  forest,  poised  like  a 
red-hot  shield  hurled  into  the  air,  the  moon  may 
be  plainly  seen — though  in  an  hour,  even  less, 
she  will  have  sunk. 

The  air— though  the  days  are  warm— is  chill, 
and  a  cool  wind  makes  one  shrug  his  shoulders. 
One  of  your  companions,  (possibly  you  agree 
with  him)  thiuks  it  cold.  The  amiable  "good 
fellow"  of  the  company  who  has  thought  of 
every  thing  produces  a  vessel  which  much  re- 
sembles a  flask  in  outline  but  is  undeuiably  a 
basket.  Nevertheless  this  is  passed  rouud  and 
the  party  strike  into  the  coro-field  (it  leads  to  the 
river  low-grounds  where  raccoons  "most  do 
congregate")  without  further  complaint.  The 
youuger  portion  are  apt  to  be  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  the  dogs;  but  to  all  tbeir  comments 
the  Horn-blower,  who  is  au  aged  negro,  with  true 
African  physiognomy,  a  nondescript  dress  be- 
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lougiug  to  no  age  or  oation,  and  a  most  extraor-  J  about  to  behold  tbe  crowning  scene  of  the  ne~ 
diuary  thing  which  teas  a  straw  hat — returns  no  gro's  crowning  pleasure — a  coon-hunt.  Nearer 
reply.  Mo  is  perfectly  respectful— his  answer  |  and  nearer  roar 
being  generally  "yes  sir,"  "just  so,  master" — but 
he  is  also  dignified,  for  in  he  not  the  Napoleon, 
the  Ca'sar  of  that  adventurous  party  who  aro  by 
this  time  plunging  through  the  low  grounds,  with 
many  a  shout  uud  song  meant  to  bcguilo  the 
time?  The  dogs  have  long  ago  disappeared  but 
as  yet  are  not  heard  from  ;  they  are  far  off  with 
noses  close  to  the  ground  which  they  are  ques- 
tioning for  the  scent. 

Napoleon  prunes  thoughtfully  on  the  bank  of|ing"  bis  game.    From  that  inotneut  Napoleon  is 


kneed  "Thossalian  breed"  which  Shakespeare 
vauuts — and  their  bayiug  stirs  the  blood.  Tbe  ia- 
experienced  attempt  the  "wboop!  bark,  bark!* 
and  miserably  fail.  I  lata  are  lost— long  green 
hands  from  tbe  oak  and  piue  trees  hare  lifted 
them  with  a  jerk — but  there  is  no  time  to  wait 
For  the  ear  of  the  Horn-blower  does  not  deceive 
him— and  ho  knows  that  Ranger  never  utters 
that  quiet,  satisfied,  subdued  note  before  "  tree- 


a  "branch"  which  they  aro  nbout  to  cross  ami 
looks  around  him  earnestly  :  ho  wishes  to  kuow 
if  the  coon  has  beeu  there  feediug.  This  is 
shown  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  corn- 
iditicks  which  the  animal  leaves  behind  him  wheu 
he  devours  the  milky  grain. 

The  younger  portiou  of  the  company  decide 
that  they  had  "better  get  ou  for  there's  nothing 
there,"  but  Napoleou  continues  prying  by  the 
last  blood-red  rays  of  tho  moon.  Then  ho  rises 
up  and  puts  his  horn— a  well-scraped  and  varie- 
gated natural  trumpet — to  his  lipa  and  "  toots  the 
horn"  for  his  dogs.  Ranger,  tho  first  arrived, 
seems  to  rise  from  beneath  your  feet,  but  his 
breath  is  quick  and  his  tongue  hangs  out.  Tho 
rest  soon  come  in  and  in  n  moment  are  on  the 
trail.  Tho  moon  sinks  and  all  in  dark — not  a 
star  glimmers  iu  the  sky;  but  the  polo  star  of 
the  party  is  the  distant  baying — now  faint  and 
low  for  tho  scent  is  feeble  on  tho  dry  ground, 
then  loud  aud  prolonged  liko  the  roar  of  the  Cu- 


at  his  ease  ; — before  it  was  doubt, — that  is  ex- 
citement ;  now  it  is  certaiuty,— that  is  quiet. 

Hanger  at  tho  bead  of  his  obedient  forces  is 
barking  aud  whining  and  coursing  round  a  large 
oak  which  towers  far  aloft  iu  the  deep  night: 
the  younger  dogs  bite  at  the  roots  and  scratch 
with  their  paws — Ranger  is  by  far  too  intelligent 
and  eminently  practical  to  be  guilty  of  sncb  folly. 
Ho  waits,  and  soon  strong  arms  are  levelling  tbe 
refuge  of  the  hunted  animal.  A  fire  is  kindled 
nud  its  red  glow  illumines  two  ebon-colored  fig- 
ure* flourishing  aloft  bright  axes,  which  the  next 
moment  are  buried  in  the  oak's  strong  boart. 

Napoleou  with  quiet  ami  thoughtful  mien  calls 
tho  dogs  to  him,  and  calculates  how  tbe  tree 
should  fall :  this  is  important,  fur  should  tbe  oak 
striko  iu  falling  against  another,  presto  !  is  the 
animal  in  another  sanctuary  and  the  trouble  is  to 
be  gone  over  again. 

Tho  oak  falls  as  Napoleon— calm  as  the  Em- 
peror at  the  great  battle,  but  not  taking  snuff- 


ban  blood -hound  when  he  treads  ou  tho  heels  of  >  has  directed  ;  aud  with  fiery  eyes,  panting  breasts 


the  flyi  ug  runaway  negro,  for  the  trail  is  on  moist 
ground  and  is  "  warm." 

Suddenly  tho  baying  ceases  aud  no  sound 
moves  the  bracing  aud  chilly  air  but  tho  chirp  of 
the  night  insects,  tho  mellowed  and  melodious 
serenade  of  the  frogs,  aud  afar,  from  the  deep 
bamboo  swamp,  tho  "ha,  ha,  ha!  tuhoo !"  of 
the  scrooch  owl;  for  here  tho  monarch  of  night 
laughs  most  unmistakably. 

Napoleou  cheers  ou  tho  silent  dogs  with  a  long 
"  hark — hark — hark  !"  aud  soou  the  bay  rolls  up 
from  tho  deep  bottom.  Then  comes  tho  tug  of 
war — fur  the  party  must  follow  that  sound,  and 
their  way  lies  through  a  tangled  jungle  where 
tho  trees  aro  wholly  invisible — I  mean  thuir 
truuks — and  the  thorns  take  tribute  of  their  gar- 
ments. Hut  never  mind!  Ou!  wo  aro  now 
nearer! — tho  dogs  bay  more  loudly  aud  regularly 
for  the  trail  is  warm.  Tho  Horn-blower  is  iu  fu- 
rious ecstasy  :  "  hark — bark — hark  !  to  him  Ran- 
ger!" bursts  from  his  lips  as  wo  may  imagiui 


and  furious  barking  tbe  dogs  fly  into  tho  fallen 
treo. 

"Yelp!  yelp!"  and  one  of  the  young  houods 
springs  back  from  that  black  ball  with  bright  eyes 
which  is  turning,  twisting,  and  rolling  among  tho 
dogs.  The  young  hound's  ear  is  split  as  neatly 
as  a  razor  could  accomplish  that  feat.  Another 
retreats  with  a  wound  iu  tbe  neck — the  coon  haB 
worried  him ;  and  now  the  persecuted  but  thor- 
oughly game  animal  clears  the  "press"  with  a 
jump  and  throws  himself  into  the  stream  which 
runs  below.  You  see  him  for  the  first  time,  large, 
heavy,  strong  and  courageous — tbe  Yankee  Sul- 
livan of  coous.  The  young  bound  burning  for 
revenge  throws  himself  at  a  leap  upon  tbe  swim- 
ming coon.  They  sink  together — the  dog  is 
drowned— tbe  coon  rises. 

Then  Ranger  comos  to  the  rescue,  cheered  on 
by  tho  Horu-blower,  and  an  infuriated  combat 
commences  which  must  be  "seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated" as  our  auctioneers  say  in  their  advertise- 
"up  guards  and  at  em"  broke  from  tho  lips  of  I  meats.  L'nder  water,  out  of  water,  the  coon 
Wellington  on  the  day  of  Waterloo: — for  Na-  t  aring  tho  dog,  tho  dog  worrying  tho  coon, 
polcou  tho  Second,  that  is  our  Napoleon  is  now  I  speeds  tho  light. 
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At  last  it  is  ended.  Ranger  has  killed  bis  ene- 
my— simply  and  purely  bitten  him  to  death — and 
there's  an  eud  of  it.  Dragging  him  from  the 
water  he  stretches  him  on  the  bauk,  and  with 
panting  breast  aud  hanging  tougue  gazes  well- 
satisfied. 

Morn  breaks  then  above  the  trees  and  you  be- 
hold all  around  you  a  dense  forest  which  you  can- 
not imagine  bow  you  have  parsed  ;  but  you  enter 
agaiu  iu  triumph,  and  that  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table  you  do  not  stop  long  to  talk  and  send 
your  plate  a  third  time  for  ham. 

And  now  if  I  have  not  conveyed  to  you  an 
idea  of  the  picturesque  iu  Raccoon  bunting — as 
I  know  I  have  not — you  have  only  to  look  for 
yourself  on  your  next  trip  to  the  country,  or, 
better  still,  summon  up  as  a  coloring  and  an  il- 
lustration of  my  hasty  sketch  those  recollections 
of  boyhood  which  circle  most  around  such  rude 
natural  sports,  because  those  sports  impressed  it 
far  more  forcible  than  all  other  thiugs. 

Pi.newood,  3  September. 

The  flashing  and  hurrying  pageantry  of  city 
life  dies  into  silence  and  obscurity  before  its  light 
and  noise  have  penetrated  far  into  the  pine-for- 
ests. All  tho  envies,  the  rivalries,  the  heart- 
burnings and  unworthy  jealousies  of  town  exis- 
tence pass  over  the  heads  of  tho  country  denizens 
like  an  idle  wind,  which  scarcely  rustles  onward 
before  it  is  forgotten. 

Ab,  but — you  say— the  newspapers !  Why  are 
the  newspapers  such  a  treasure  in  the  country — 
bow  is  it  that  post-evening  is  looked  forward  to 
with  so  much  eagerness,  aud  the  possession  of 
"the  paper"  coveted  so  warmly?  I  answer  "it 
is  tbou  O  man  of  the  city  who  hast  felt  within 
thy  quiet  breast  at  times,  when  buried  in  the 
country,  that  yearning  for  the  "news" — that 
daily  quantum  of  excitement,  occupation  of 
mind,  which  is  from  habit  a  necessity ;  and  natu- 
rally tbou  welcomest  the  courier  of  news."  Thus 
it  is  the  townsman  who  has  no  business  to  occu- 
py his  hours  in  the  country,  who  covots  the 
news— with  the  country  gentleman  it  is  a  much 
more  subdued  sentiment. 

The  hum,  the  din  and  the  roar  of  metropolitan 
life,  I  have  said,  is  not  beard  here  in  the  quiet 
country,  and  we  not  ouly  smile  at  alt  thoso  items 
of  "important  intelligence"  and  "advices  still 
later" — those  editorial  fencings,  and  the  political 
scalpings  which  our  "able  editors"  iuflict  on  each 
other— but  even  the  tremendous  news  from  Cuba 
ban  fallen  here  upon  calm  foreheads,  aud  I  have 
seen  no  oye  flash,  or  lip  tremble  at  that  disas- 
trous execution  in  Uavaua. 

But  not  to-day  shall  politics  be  my  theme. 
Here  in  the  cool  shade  or  balmy  sunlight  it  is 


the  most  absurd  thing  possible  to  be  conceived 
of,  that  tho  actions,  or  words — the  defeat  or  the 
victory— of  politicians,  off  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles,  should  affect  one.  What  a  weari- 
uess  to  occupy  the  mind  with  all  those  annoy- 
ances you  say  !  And  ofteu  when  I  am  drawn  into 
a  political  discussion,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Louis  XV. — "Come  let  us  bore  each  other!" 

Heaven  has  sent  me  suddenly  au  illustration 
than  which  a  better  I  could  not  desire.  On  the 
smooth  green  turf,  before  tho  window,  whereat  I 
trace  for  you  these  iflle  aud  wandering  thoughts 
("  meandering"  I  should  say,  as  a  better  word, 
but  that  Dickens  on  the  first  page  of  his  "  Cop- 
perfield"  has  consigned  it  to  eternal  ridicule,) 
under  my  window  I  repeat  on  the  green  sward 
my  illustration  is  furnished  in  two  youthful  and 
belligeraut  cocks  who  are  joined  in  mortal  com- 
bat. They  are  not  yet  "  the  crested  birds  who 
clap  their  wings  at  dawn,"  as  Mr.  Tenuysou  so 
prettily  paraphrases  it,  but  their  youth  is  perhaps 
more  courageous  than  their  maturer  years  will 
be  when  they  shall  strut  iu  serene  diguity  in  the 
barn-yard. 

It  amuses  me  much  to  see  them  leap  up.  strike 
out  with  their  feet  and  subside  agaiu  with  de- 
pressed heads  iuto  a  lynx-eyed  vigilauce  on  each 
other's  movements. 

Why  do  they  fight  ?  It  is  either  love  or  ambi- 
tion, or  possibly,  as  Themistocles  thought,  the 
luve  of  fighting  itself.  They  have  broad,  green 
turf,  many  companions,  a  charming  day  and  a 
full  crop;  why  must  they  fight— the  cocks?" 

Tho  country  gentleman  has  peace,  compe- 
tence, happiness  and  serene  pleasure  to  wait 
upon  his  steps.  Why  have  the  false  glitter  aud 
glory  of  the  Federal  city  weaned  his  thoughts 
from  his  beautiful  rural  place  ?  Why  do  these 
worthy  men  whose  "lines  are  cast"  iu  places  so 
"  pleasaut"  worry  each  other  on  the  public  stump 
for  the  public  amusement;  why  must  they  fight— 
the  politicians  ? 

But  I  see  a  large  fowl  with  stately  tread  ap- 
proach them — survey  them  quietly — approach 
another  tbreateniug  step.  The  combat  is  over 
in  an  instant  and  they  iguominiously  retreat  with 
ignoble  haste. 

Is  it  not  the  people — the  large  fowl ; — and  is 
he  not  approaching  the  Messrs.  B  in  the  F — 
district  ? 

But  a  truce  to  moralizing.  This  truth  which  I 
have  taken  a  hundred  lines  of  space,  and  fifteen 
minutes  of  your  time,  to  impress  upon  you,  that 
"the  country  is  not  the  town"  comes  to  me  much 
more  impressively  in  other  objects  which  I  bava 
uot  adverted  to. 

Yonder  basking  in  lazy  repose  on  the  soft 
sward,  shaking  his  cool  muzzle  at  the  flies,  and 
dreaming  of  the  comiug  fall,  as  the  hounds  of 
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B  rank  so  me  dreamt  of  the  deer-hunt,  is  Meteor, 
the  veteran  of  his  class,  a  pointer  out  of  a  thou- 
sand." lie  rises  and  points,  but  it  is  at  the  noise 
of  the  heavy  ox-cart  which  the  heavily-yoked 
oxen  are  dragging  over  the  road  beyond  the 
gate— not  at  the  partridges.  Meteor  is  much 
more  respectable  than  many  men  of  my  acquain- 
tance— and  why  ?  Simply  because  he  is  excel- 
lent in  what  he  has  undertaken  to  excel  in — 
finding  for  bis  master's  amusemeut,  with  uner- 
ring nose,  the  game  which  the  sportsmau  de- 
lights to  rattle  down  with  his  double-barrel. 

Partridge-shooting !  The  sound  you  must  con- 
fess is  exhilarating;  to  me,  not  perhaps  for  my 
great  or  frequent  success,  for  it  is  not  every  one 
who,  even  after  long  practice,  can  bag  his  dozen 
birds ;  but  that  at  these  words  I  feel  the  full  in- 
fluence of  our  beautiful  autumn  weather  with 
the  glorious  tide  of  life  which  it  pours  into  the 


hooves  the  dews  of  morning; — and  Spectre,  that 
milk-white  steed,  will  take  the  lead  of  all  sad 
bear  his  rider  away  like  the  Phantom  bone  of 
Burger,  and  all,  huntsmen  and  hounds,  will  dis- 
appear like  a  vision  of  the  night. 

1  have  endeavored  to  outliuo  briefly  that  little 
read  of  diversion  raccoon  hunting;  but  1  watte 
no  words  on  the  fox-hunt,  because  Somerrille 
baa  described  it  before  me,  and  because  even  tbat 
inspired  antbor  has  delineated  but  faintly  the 
most  exciting  of  all  field  sports,  in  bis  "Cbatw.' 

Now  why  should  I  add  any  thing  to  this  ramb- 
ling letter  which  commenced  with  the  newspa- 
pers and  has  cuded  with  a  fox-hunt? 

I  have  only  to  say  that  however  attractive the 
town  may  be — as  the  uucleus  of  news  and  life 
and  restless  energy — I  love  rather  at  this  period 
to  see  the  blue  heavens  and  the  white  cloud* 
yooder  through  glimmering  leavea — to  bear  too 


veins.     1  If  fare  me  rise  the  magnificence  and  clear  mellow  voice  which  rises  to  my  ears,  borne 


beauty  of  the  golden  autumn  woods,  the  rosy 
and  inspiriting  sunlight  of  October,  the  dreamy 
and  heart-subduing  panorama  of  piled  up  snowy 
clouds  on  a  back  ground  as  blue  as  the  eye  of 
beauty.  It  is  tbat  at  these  w  ords  rise  visions  of 
"standing"  dogs,  and  cocked  double-barrels  held 
in  nervous  bauds,  aud  fluttering  birds  which  are 
the  trophies  of  success. 

Hut  what  noise  do  I  bear  approaching  nearer 
and  still  nearer — like  a  summons  to  battle  or 
(which  I  must  fear  is  an  anti-climax)  the  stage's 
signal  when  it  rattles  into  our  country  towns. 
It  is  that  promising  young,  black  Napoleon,  Jr., 
who  is  "  blowing  away  for  life"  on  that  large 
curling  horn  rimmed  with  silver  on  which  his 
master's  name  is  engraved,  usually  suspended 

by  its  green  cord  from  a  peg  behind  the  door  of  I  noble  gift  to  the  heart  that  feels  tbat  the  **  living 


on  the  pure  forcst-seented  breeze.  The  fiery 
flood  of  thought,  and  enterprise,  and  energetic 
ambition  flows  often  without  check  iu  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  city  when  the  coolness  aod 
shadow  of  the  country  would  chill  its  curreot, 
but  I  bear  the  oriole  and  the  pewit  from  yooder 
rustling  oak,  and  assuredly  1  am  content— more 
than  content. 


Pinewood,  8  September. 

Perhaps  it  is  better  in  the  hours  of  winter— 
the  long  hours  of  the  winter  night — to  have  near 
you  beloved  friends  dear  to  the  memory  and  the 
heart,  when  you  would  recall  the  scene?  and  i ro- 
of the  past.    Memory  is  a  grand  sod 


the  hall.  And  why  is  Napoleon.  Jr.,  in  so  fu- 
rious an  ecstasy  with  swollen  cheeks  and  danc- 
ing eyes,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  pro- 
longed and  incessant  baying  which  floating  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  answers  the  notes  of 
the  horn  ? 

The  fox-hounds— some  dozen  of  them— are 
about  to  be  fed,  and  soon  from  the  window  you 
may  see  them  leaping,  and  quarreling,  and  fight- 
ing around  the  pieces  of  corn-bread  thrown  to 
them,  and  hear  their  subdued  baying  as  they 
mumble  tbeir  food.  They  are  black,  black  and 
white,  yellow  and  brown,  orange  and  tawny; 
but  all  are  equally  keen-eyed  and  long-eared, 
and  should  you  go  among  them  all  will  equally 
fawn  on  you  pushing  into  your  hands  their  cool 
slender  muzzles.  Now  they  are  inactive,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  or  dragging  tbeir  blocks,  but  wait 
until  the  late  fall  and  the  pack  will  make  musical 
many  a  hill  and  valley  as  they  "  open"  in  full  cry 
after  the  veteran  red  fox, — and  a  merry  and  jubi- 
lant party  will  dash  from  the  grass  with  rapid 


present"  is  not  enough  to  chain  its  regards  sad 
draw  forth  in  its  full  strength  the  treasure  of  its 
sympathy.  Yet  why  should  I  say  sympathy— 
avrrainfi  l — when  this  feeling  is  not  suffering  at  all 
but  rather  a  rare  aud  sublimated  joy  ? 

Many  persons  live  in  the  present  hour  with  it* 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  successes  and  misfortunes, 
with  no  thought  of  the  road  they  have  travelled 
upon,  no  glance  to  the  path  they  have  yet  to 
tread ; — many  live  altogether  in  the  future  which 
they  make  their  own,  shaping  with  their  rigor- 
ous castle-building  imaginations  the  events  thai 
are  to  come.  Others  abandon  both — the  present 
and  the  future — to  live  again  in  the  past,  which 
they  construct  again  for  themselves  soperatiog, 
however,  the  sunlight  from  the  shadow,  the  plea- 
sant from  the  bitter.  Seen  thus  through  the 
haze  of  memory  tbe  angles  melt  into  roundnese, 
the  rude  obstacles  in  the  path  passed  over  disap- 
pear, and  like  a  mountain  wrapped  in  the  river- 
mist  nothing  but  the  beauty  remains,  with  tbat 
rarer  beauty  iuvouted  by  tbe  imaginatiou.  1 
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Shadows  of  the  Pine  Forest. 


•ball  never  forget  the  words  of  an  aged  lady 
who  was  spending  calmly  in  the  boose  where- 
in she  was  born,  the  advanced  evening  of  her 
days.  "All  my  life,"  said  she,  "is  bouud  up 
with  the  old  house  and  grounds — yonder  I  played, 
there  I  Hat  down  and  cried :  many  mournful 
things  have  happened  here,  but  I  forget  all  of 
the  no  and  only  remember  the  pleasant  part." 

When  we  would  recall  the  joyful  or  the  enter- 
taining as  I  have  aaid — there  is  no  time  like  the 
loog  hours  of  the  night  in  winter,  when  the 
hickory  logs  are  blazing  cheerfully  and  a  roar- 
ing flood  of  sparks  roll  like  shooting  stars  up  the 


go  as  reluctantly ; — yet  it  must  be.  So  in  a 
moment  the  large  wheels  send  forth  their  busy 
murmur,  the  full-headed  wheat  rattles  through 
the  revolving  teeth  of  the  machine,  and  ere  long 
you  see  moving  toward  the  straw-mountain  to  the 
right  a  do/.ew  moderate  sized  stacks,  apparently 
moving  at  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  as 
Macbeth  imagined  be  saw  advancing  "Barnum 
wood  to  Dunsinane."  Soon  these  stacks  which 
you  now  see  are  simply  large  bundles,  arrive  at  the 
straw-mountain  and  slowly  ascend  the  ladder 
reared  against  it,  and  are  thrown  upon  top.  Then 
the  hoys  who  have  moved  these  bundles  so  mys- 


broad  chimney,  and  a  happy  circle  are  gathered  |  teriously  return  to  repeat  their  exploit, 
round  the  blaze.  The  warm  air  lies  clear  and  golden  on  the  vast 

But  to-day  the  memory  should  gather  to-  oblong  stack,  the  movements  of  the  bauds  are 
gethar  its  treasures  in  silence  and  with  no  face  busy  and  cheerful,  the  whiz  and  whirr  of  the  ma- 


near  to  break  its  spell.  For  the  warm  breath  of 
the  summer  woodland*  begins  to  mingle  itself 
with  the  cooler  and  more  active  wind  of  antumn. 

I  fancy  too  that  a  few  yellow  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  that  here  and  there  the  aspect  of  the 
landscape  hints  of  the  "  melancholy  days,  the 
the  saddest  of  the  year."  Yonder,  too,  over  the 
broom-straw,  waving  musically  (though  I  bear  it 
not)  I  behold  a  red  leaved  tree  which  shows  like 
the  crimson-berried  Dogwood.  It  is  however 
the  Gum. 

Do  not  fancy  that  I  am  about  to  inflict  on  you 
a  homily,  or  even  some  "reflections"  on  human 
nature  in  general  "suggested  by"  the  variegated 
splendors  which  the  landscape  tcitf  display  when 
another  month  shall  have  rolled  its  clouds  and 
winds  over  the  woods  and  meadows.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  purpose. 

Perhaps  iu  musing  over  the  beautiful  poems  on 
this  subject  which  are  scattered  through  the  vol- 
umes of  all  our  bards,  I  may  at  times  yield  the 
rein  to  those  devious  and  indolent  thoughts 
which  suggest  themselves;  and  like  "Ik.  Marvel'' 
rear  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  lovely 
weather  and  a  mild  Havana,  those  misty  castles  in 
the  air  which  he  has  caught  and  delineated  with 
so  radiant  a  peucil  iu  his  "Reveries ;" — but  bow- 
ever  pleasaut  at  certain  times  these  caprices  of 
the  imagination,  I  confess  that  this  seasou  has 
to  me  a  real  material  beauty  quite  apart  aud  dif- 
ferent from  the  poetical.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
plenty  and  it  is  now  that  the  farmer  reaps  at  last 
the  result  of  April  showers,  May  breezes,  and 
the  golden  flood  of  the  June  suuligbu 


chine  comes  to  the  ear  like  the  song  of  a  good 
housewife  singing  at  her  task  and,  if  I,  an  uu- 
happy  prisoner  of  the  town  (so  much  worse  than 
a  prisoner-of-state)  see  beauty  aud  attraction  in 
this  scene,  bow  much  more  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive must  it  be  to  the  farmer — when  wheat  is 
quoted  at  "  a-dollar-and-five !" 

The  tobacco  too,  stretching  its  broad  leaves  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and 
from  these  green  and  milky  plants  your  thought 
turus  to  the  same  plant  in  its  later  form — when 
it  will  administer  to  our  luxuries  (I  should  rather 
say  our  vices)  of  chewing,  snuffing  and  smoking. 

My  paper  fails  me  and  a  better  reason  still, 
the  rich  sunlight  shames  my  inaction. 


Piwkwood,  10  September. 

Yesterday  it  rained,  and  to-day  wc  have  a  de- 
lightful atmosphere  which  cheers  and  refreshes 
the  spirits.  No  "  landscape  winking  through  the 
heat,"  drives  me  in  doors,  but  the  fresh  air  is 
cool  and  inspiriting,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
laden  with  moisture,  and  on  the  smooth,  soft 
grass,  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  drying  up  the  heavy  dew  which 
glitters  like  haudfuls  of  diamonds  scattered  in 
careless  profusion.  Under  the  old  oaks  where 
the  grass  is  like  a  variegated  carpet,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  moving  boughs  it  is  still  heavier 
and  brighter. 

A  thousaud  woodland  sounds  come  melodi- 
ously to  my  ear  as  I  trace  these  lines  at  the  open 
window,  through  which  the  shadows  of  the  rust- 


Yonder  are  the  stiff- necked  (but  not  baektli-  ling  oak  leaves  fall  on  the  sill,  my  paper  and  the 
ding)  mules,  going  reluctantly,  to  their  mouoto-  floor.    That  eternal  crow  i*  agaiu  complaining 


nous  round  :  tbey  go  reluctantly  for  do  they  not 
know  that  before  the  suu  slopes  to  tbe  western 
forest  tbey  will  have  to  pass  over  a  dozen  miles 
of  space,  dragging  at  their  heels  that  heavy  tim- 
ber in  its  weary  round  ?  But  the  plough-horse, 
the  stager,  and  the  lawyer  (less  blest  than  any) 


or  "  crowing"  over  some  victory. — for  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  is  his  state  of  mind  simply 
from  that  stereotyped  "caw  caw  !"  which  be  re- 
peats with  remorseless  regularity.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  I  write  these  words,  I  should  say  be 
was  holding  an  angry  debate  on  the  corn  laws— 
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possibly  casting  an  indignant  retrospect  on  the 
inhumanity  of  the  legislation  which  in  cold  blood 
nets  a  price  upon  his  scalp.  Just  now  I  thought 
he  was  rejoicing— but  a  little  while  ago  I  am  sure 
be  was  complaining. 

Ah!  but  now  there  can  be  no  doubt!  There 
arc  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  their  an- 
gry notes  ranging  from  tho  prolonged  bass  of 
some  veteran  warrior  and  cornfield  robber,  to  the 
shrill  and  quick  treble  of  the  boy-crows  yet  under 
a  hundred  years,  tell  me  that  tho  martin,  that 
abhorred  enemy  of  the  crow  race,  is  wheeling 
and  gyrating  about  their  dusky  flight !  Com- 
plain not  magnanimous  and  large  souled  crow  ; 
let  thy  diminutive  oppouent  spend  his  strength 
and  take  bis  fill  of  worrying  thee  in  thy  corvine 
•port!  Long  after  he  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust  and  not  a  feather  in  his  haughty  crest  shall 
survive  him,  thy  nervous  wing  shall  float  over 
broad,  newly-planted  cornfields,  and  thine  eye, 
bright  as  though  no  "hundred  years  hsid  gone," 
shall  from  afar  spy  whatsoever  shall  administer 
to  thy  pleasures,  or  whnt  is  aimed  at  thy  vene- 
rable life.  Fear  not,  O  veteran  that  hast  never 
trembled  at  the  n^rn  pipi"**  which  formed  yon- 
der unseemly  figure  of  a  "scare-crow,"  iu  old 
ragged  coat,  inexpressibles  of  inexpressible  cut, 
and  straw  hat  which  has  "  been  in  tho  wars"  of 
the  elements  ;  thou  shalt  long  laugh  at  chine  ene- 
mies, and  possibly  some  future  "  Nugator"  may 
44  hymn  tby  praise"  with  a  "  loftier"  pen  than 
mine. 

Gradually  the  "caw  caw  !"  grows  fainter  and 
melts  into  the  low  murmurs  of  the  pines,  and 
then  comes  drowning  every  othcrsouud,  thegra- 
tiug  note  of  the  locust.  Soon  however  bischild's- 
rattle  voice  sinks  into  a  low  wail,  and  ho  darts 
off  apparently  to  engage  in  mortal  combat  with 
bis  rival  vocalist  in  the  elm. 

Now,  that  he  has  ceased,  I  can  hear  distinctly 
the  low  regular  sweep  of  the  mower  iu  the  long 
grass  yonder  near  the  road,  and  if  you  desire 
high  authority  for  the  pleasantness  of  the  sound, 
I  refer  you  to  "  Iu  Momoriam,"  by  the  Poet- 
Laureate.  With  it  mingle  the  lowings  from  the 
fields,  the  voice  of  a  thousand  birds  playing 
among  the  moving  boughs,  and  the  other  senses 
besure  are  not  left  ungratified.  As  yesterday, 
the  day  before  and  every  day,  the  blue  sky  it> 
traversed  by  large  snowy  clouds,  (1  should  rather 
I  believe  say  woolly,)  which  now  tako  the  forms 
of  ships  white-sailed  and  vast,  ploughing  through 
azure  seas;  then  shift  into  a  thousand  shapes 
which  afford  an  idle  pl;iy  to  tho  imagination. 
As  yesterday,  the  day  before  and  every  day,  the 
rich,  fresh  odor  of  grceuwood  leaves,  comes  to 
me  while  writing,  and  now  with  theso  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds  and  perfumes  around  me,  which 
1  have  endeavored  to  tell  over  for  your  amuse- 


IOctober  &  NovcMtn, 


ment,  I  will  end  my  scribblings — like  one  who 
rises  after  a  momiug  call  and  takes  bis  leave  with 
a  pleasant  and  genial  speech. 

The  rainy  day  which  was  to  lead  you  to  the 
shelves  of  "quaint  and  olden"  books  8  round  me 
failed  to  afflict  u«  in  its  full  power,  and  that  part 
of  my  promising  must  go  to  make  up  that  an- 
tique pavement  which  we  are  told  is  formed  of 
"  good  iuteutions."  Vet  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  my  London  edition  of  Froissart,  Lord 
Bernera'  translation. 

You  will  find  in  the  fourth  volume  an  account 
of  Froissart's  visit  to  bis  "High  Mightiness  Gas- 
ton Phcebus,  Count  of  Foix  and  Beanie,"  at  Or- 
taise;  and  tbere  be  met  with  a  man  at  arm* 
who  told  him  of  many  battles  and  places  trim 
he  had  never  been.  Now  I  have  told  yon  of  Pine- 
wood  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  sign  here  in- 
stead of  my  own  the  name  of  the  Knight — 

Fa* ALTON  OF  PlJE. 


The  Death  of  the  Nightingale, 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Yes  she  in  dead,  who  sung  the  songs  of  May  ; 

The  soiigMresH  awrct. 
Who  charmed  the  grove  with  her  sweet,  simple  lay, 

Lies  at  my  feet. 

Her  sweet  tone*  find  nn  who  in  my  breast, 

In  my  «>id  hour.* ; 
When  by  the  brook  I  Iny  me  down  to  rest. 

Among  the  flowers. 

She  poured  in  death  from  out  her  swelling  throat, 

Mi  r  FWortrM  Mruin  ; 
While  echo  from  the  rocks  around,  each  note 

Gave  back  again. 

At  even  there,  the  rustic's  song  is  heard, 

Add  maiden s  gay 
Oft  meet  to  dance,  where  sung  the  pensive  bird. 

At  close  of  day. 

There  came  a  youth,  who  once  had  heard  her  lays, 

And  by  his  side 
There  stood,  and  hung  enraptured  by  his  gaze, 

His  fair  young  bride. 

They  cla*p  their  hand*,  while  up  to  roem'ry  Bp  rings 

The  whispered  tnle 
They  there  did  breathe,  ore  d»ou  didst  cease  to  sing,. 

Sad  Nightingale. 

Silent  they  stood,  until  the  Curfew's  note 

Rung  out  aloud ; 
And  Hc.«peru!»,  who  seemed  in  gold  to  float, 

Burst  from  a  cloud. 

j  They  then  at  twilight  sought  their  peaceful  cot. 

And  sunk  to  reet ; 
|  Yet  ere  they  *1«  j>f,  a  «igh  for  thy  sad  lot, 
i  Escaped  each  breast.  Ait* 


The  Death  of  the  Nightingale. 
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James  Lqfitte. 


JAMES  LAFITTE. 


BT    II.    T.  TUCKERMAN. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  large  fortunes  are 
gained  and  preserved  through  careful  attentiou 
to  details— an  habitude  which  is  supposed  to 
militate  with  comprehensive  views  and  liberal 
sympathies.    It  is,  therefore,  common  to  regard 
the  acquisition  of  money  and  elevation  of  taste 
and  character  as  essentially  incompatible;  and 
this  consideration  gives  peculiar  interest  and  value 
to  the  few  noble  exceptions  to  a  general  rule 
which  reveal  the  sagacious  financier  as  a  patriot 
and  philosopher.  Prejudice  and  the  narrow  ideas 
usually  cherished  by  the  devotees  of  trade  have 
caused  the  whole  subject  of  money — its  acquisi- 
tion, preservation  and  use,  to  be  consigned  to  the 
domain  of  uecessary  evils  or  the  study  of  the 
political  ecouomist:  it  is,  however,  au  interest 
too  vital  and  too  iuextricably  woven  into  all  the 
relations  of  modern  society,  not  to  have  claims 
upon  the  most  reflective  minds  indepeudent  of  all 
personal  considerations.    The  actual  theory  of 
an  individual  in  regard  to  mouey  is  no  ordinary 
test  of  character ;  the  degrees  of  bis  estimation 
of  it  as  a  means  or  an  end,  and  as  a  source,  of 
obligation  and  responsibility,  is  graduated  by 
the  very  elements  of  his  nature  and  is  a  signifi- 
cant indication  of  bis  tone  of  mind  and  range  of 
feeling.    In  its  larger  relations— those  of  a  na- 
tional kind— history  proves  that  finance  is  a 
vast  political  engine  intimately  connected  with 
the  freedom,  growth  and  civil  welfare  as  well  as 
external  prosperity  of  a  country.    The  traveller 
far  removed  from  his  native  laud,  at  a  period  of 
great  fiuancial  distress,  is  made  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  credit,  its  moral  as  well  as  pecuniary 
basis,  when  he  hears  the  character  and  means  of 
all  the  prominent  bankers  in  the  world  freely  can- 
vassed in  some  obscure  nook  of  the  earth,  only 
connected  perhaps  with  the  civilized  world  by 
this  very  recognition  of  pecuniary  obligation.  It 
is  at  such  crises,  bringing  home  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  vast  and  complicated  relations  of 
money  to  civilized  life,  that  the  individual  be- 1 
comes  aware  of  the  extensive  social  utility  of  i 
those  principles  of  fiuancial  science  to  which, 
perhaps,  in  less  hazardous  exigencies,  he  has, 
given  but  listless  attention.    The  same  broad 
views  of  the  subject  are  forced  upon  a  nation's 
mind  in  the  junctures  of  political  existence,  and  all 
great  revolutions  alternate  from  the  battlo-field 
and  the  cabinot  to  the  treasury — the  state  of  pub- 
lic and  private  credit  being,  as  it  were,  a  scale 
thaWruly  suggests  the  condition  of  the  body  poli- 
tic—like the  pulse  of  a  nation's  life.    Besides  its 
attraction  as  a  study  of  character,  therefore,  the 
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life  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modern  finan- 
ciers, possesses  great  incidental  interest ;  and  its 
unadorned  facts  yield  the  most  impressive  illus- 
tration of  the  relation  of  mouey  to  society  and 
government. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees  and  tho  Bay  of 
Biscay  renders  Bayonno  a  favorable  site  both  for 
inland  aud  foreign  trade;  and  her  commerce  with 
Spain  on  the  one  side  and  her  lucrative  fisheries 
ou  the  other,  as  well  as  the  large  amount  of  ship 
timber  anuually  exported  to  Brest  and  oilier  parts 
of  France,  amply  vindicate  ber  claim  to  com- 
mercial privileges  which  are  still  farther  secured 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  Gascon  character.  That 
it  is  an  excellent  mercantile  school  is  evident  from 
the  proverbial  success  of  her  inhabitants  else- 
where. It  was  from  this  old  city  that  a  youth  of 
twenty,  breaking  away  from  his  mother's  tearful 
embrace,  one  night  in  the  year  1787,  departed  for 
Paris,  with  no  guarantee  of  a  prosperous  expe- 
rience except  that  derived  from  an  ingenuous  dis- 
position, euthusiasm,  ready  intelligence  and  great 
natural  cheerfulness.    Ho  became  a  clerk  to  the 
banker  M.  Perregaux ;  aud  soon  after,  by  bis 
own  obvious  merit,  book-keeper,  tbeu  cashier, 
aud  finally  the  exclusive  director  and  indispensa- 
ble mau  of  business  of  the  establishment.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  James  Lafitte's  career.  The 
qualities  which  thus  advanced  him  in  private  life 
soon  inspired  public  confidence  and  gradually  led 
to  his  honorable  and  progressive  activity  iu  the 
national  councils.    Finaucial  ability  of  a  high 
order,  combined  with  noble  traits  of  character, 
thus  identified  him  with  the  best  interests  of  his 
country,  and  enrolled  his  name  among  ber  most 
efficient  and  illustrious  citizens.    One  of  ten 
children,  bis  first  object  was  to  provide  for  his 
family,  which  he  did  with  characteristic  geuer- 
osity.    lu  1809  the  son  of  the  poor  carpenter  of 
Bayonne  was  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  regent  of  the  Bank,  aud  master  of 
a  princely  fortune.    Thenceforth  we  trace  his 
agency,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  wouderful 
series  of  events  that  succeeded  the  first  revolu- 
tion ;  now  providiug  funds  for  a  royal  exile,  now 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  a  bankrupt  nation,  and 
again  lying  wounded  ou  his  sofa,  advising,  order- 
ing and  invoking  the  chief  actors  in  the  eveuts 
of  the  three  days  iu  July,— his  court-yard  a  bar- 
rack aud  bis  saloon  an  impromptu  cabiuet,  where 
a  provisional  government  was  organised  and 
Louis  Philippe  proclaimed.    It  was  standing  be- 
tween Lafitte  and  Lafayette  that  the  new  king 
first  ventured  to  show  himself  to  the  people.  For 
many  years  the  patriot-broker  was  the  centre  of 
a  gifted  society,  the  arbiter  of  pecuuiary  affairs, 
the  coadjutor  of  inonarchs  and  men  of  geuius, 
of  the  workiug  classes  and  political  leadors.  Sur- 
rouuded  by  luxury,  he  never  became  indolent; 
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with  absorbing  duties,  be  atoned  by  study  for  a 
neglected  education;  the  possessor  of  immense 
wealth,  he  never  forgot  the  responsibility  to  oth- 
ers it  involved  ;  a  zealous  partisan  and  of  so  con- 
ciliatory a  temper  as  to  have  the  reputatiou  of 
caprice  in  opiuiou,  be  preserved  unbroken  a  moral 
consistency  that  won  universal  respect- 
To  tbis  special  insight  of  a  fiuancier,  Lafitte 
added  genuine  public  spirit ;  be  fully  realized  the 
social  claims  incident  to  his  wealth  and  financial 
knowledge ;  and  accordingly  never  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  personal  iuterest  to  the  general  welfare 
whenever  circumstances  reudercd  it  wise  and 
benevolent  so  to  act.  When  governor  of  the 
bank  of  France,  he  relinquished  his  salary  of  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  its  favor  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  the  institution;  in  1814,  when 
the  directors  assembled,  after  the  eutrance  of  the 
foe  into  Paris,  to  raise  funds,  be  proposed  a  na- 
tional subscription  and  munificently  beaded  the 
list.  Wbeu  the  allies  were  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  steadily  refused  to  endanger  the  credit 
of  the  bank  by  a  forced  loan :  and  to  avert  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  placed  two  millions  of  his 
own  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Miuister  of  Fi- 
nance. After  the  eveuts  of  those  three  days,  be 
resigned  bis  coffers  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment :  bis  hotel  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  chief 
actors,  his  party  installed  Lafayette  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  and  it  was  be  that  sent  word  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleaos  to  choose  between  a  crown 
and  a  passport,  and  subsequently  caused  bim  to 
be  proclaimed.  Thus  Lafitte  thrice  gave  a  safe 
direction  to  the  chaotic  elements  of  revolution, 
and  came  bravely  and  successfully  to  the  rescue 
of  bis  country  in  great  emergencies.  Nor  was 
his  action  iu  behalf  of  individuals  less  noble 
and  prompt.  When  Louis  XVIII.  was  ex- 
iled be  seut  the  royal  fugitives  four  millions 
of  francs;  wbeu  the  Duke  of  Orleans  offered 
large,  though  doubtful  securities  to  various  com- 
mercial houses  in  vaiu,  Lafitte  accepted  them 
at  par  value,  uncertain  as  they  were.  When 
Napoleon  departed  for  St.  Helena,  Lafitte  be- 
came the  repository  of  the  remainder  of  bis 
fortune;  when  General  Foy  experienced  are- 
verse  of  fortune  and  imprudently  sought  relief  in 
stock  speculations,  the  generous  banker  confiden- 
tially arranged  with  bis  broker  to  enrich  the  brave 
and  proud  officer,  and  wben  he  died  subscribed 
a  hundred  thousaud  francs  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family.  These  are  but  casual  instances  of  his 
private  liberality.  It  was  a  habit  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple with  him  to  afford  pecuuiary  relief  when- 
ever and  wherever  real  misfortune  existed,  to 
cherish  by  the  same  means  industry,  letters,  art, 
and  benevolent  institutions,  with  a  judgment  and 
delicacy  that  infinitely  endeared  bis  gifts.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  both  people  and  rulers  were, 


at  times,  impelled  by  grateful  sympathy  to  recog- 
nise the  noble  spirit  of  such  a  financier;— that 
the  emperor  Alexander  placed  a  guard  at  his 
door  when  bis  liberty  was  threatened  by  the  in- 
vaders;— that  Napoleon  expressed  his  confidence 
by  sayiug.  as  be  left  the  remnaut  of  his  forwoe 
in  bis  hands,  "  I  know  you  did  not  like  my  gov- 
ernment, but  I  know  you  are  an  honest  man;" 
and  that  France  herself,  wben  bis  own  fortune 
was  wrecked  by  his  devotion  to  the  baok  and 
the  country— was  moved  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  sacrifices,  would  not  permit  the  first  asylum 
of  the  revolution  to  be  sold,  and  by  a  national 
subscription  redeemed  it  for  Lafitte. 

It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  be  ever  in- 
terested himself  actively  in  politics,  except  as 
they  were  directly  related  to  bis  peculiar  sphere. 
When  called  upon  to  bring  financial  means  to 
tbe  aid  of  government  or  people  in  her  exigen- 
cies of  civil  life,  we  have  seen  bis  exemplary 
wisdom,  integrity  and  generous  spirit;  wben  be 
addressed  the  Chambers  upon  any  qnestinn  of 
debt,  credit,  loans,  or  currency,  bis  superior  in- 
telligence and  practical  genius  at  once  won  res- 
pectful attention ;  bis  lucid  and  able  reports 
while  governor  of  tbe  bank,  indicate  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  tbe  principles  of  public  credit;  tbe 
remarkable  speeches  in  which  he  revealed  a  pro- 
ject for  resuscitating  the  nation's  treasury, — tbe 
originality  of  his  ideas,  his  colloquial  eloquence 
aod  the  manner  iu  which  he  made  a  dry  subject 
and  even  figures  themselves  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive—-amply  prove  his  remarkable  adap- 
tation to  the  domain  of  social  economy  and  po- 
litical actiou  be  illustrated.  Appointed  by  tbe 
J  kiug  in  1816  as  one  of  the  committee  of  fiuaoce, 
I  with  tbe  Duko  of  Richelieu  at  its  bead,  be  con- 
tested tbe  system  of  forced  loans  as  ideotkal 
with  bankruptoy.  In  1836  he  demanded  tbe  re- 
imbursements of  the  five  per  cents.  His  theory 
was  founded  essentially  on  tbe  conviction  tbat 
the  way  to  diminish  tbe  burdeus  of  tbe  people  is 
to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

Had  Lafitte  thus  strictly  confined  himself  to 
tbe  subject  of  which  be  was  master,  it  is  proba- 
ble be  would  have  escaped,  in  a  great  degree,  tbe 
bliud  prejudice  of  bis  oppouents.  As  it  was. 
however,  his  carocr  as  a  deputy  to  the  view  of 
an  impartial  spectator,  reflects  honor  upon  b'» 
character.  Here,  as  in  private  life,  be  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  moral  courage.  On  one 
occasion  he  boldly  proposed  the  impeachment  of 
ministers ;  during  the  hundred  days  be  was  one 
of  tbe  intrepid  minority  that  sought  to  preserve 
Frauce  from  a  second  invasion ;  in  opposing  tbe 
system  of  forced  loans  bis  noble  hardihood  in- 
duced tbe  king  to  iuvest  him  with  tbe  legion  of 
honor:  "  I  have,"  be  said  to  the  Duke  of  Ricbe- 
'  lieu,  his  most  formidable  antagonist  on  this  oc- 
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casinn,  "  bound  myself  to  epeak  my  mind  ;  if  the 
plan  1  propose  is  salutary,  it  is  for  tbe  king  to 
decide  whether  he  will  sacrifice  the  Chambers  to 
France  and  the  country  to  the  Chambers." 

On  the  celebrated  28th  of  July,  accompanied  by 
his  friends,  he  traversed  the  scene  of  hostilities  to 
the  Carousel — the  quarters  of  Marshal  Marmont, 
and  adjured  him  to  put  a  stop  to  tbe  carnage ; 
"  military  honor,11  said  the  commander  of  Paris, 
"consists  in  obedience;11  "civil  honor,'1  replied 
the  brave  deputy,  "consists  in  not  slaughtering 
citizens  to  destroy  the  Constitution."   At  the  fu- 
neral  of  Mauuel  he  arrested  with  bis  eloquence 
the  outbreak  between  the  military  and  the  peo- 
ple,   lie  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  defenders 
of  the  charter,  the  staunch  advocate  of  tbe  free- 
dom of  the  press;  and  when  be  saw  tbe  revolu- 
tion of  July  approaching,  effectually  and  at  great 
persona!  risk,  strove  to  make  it  as  useful  and 
bloodless  as  the  nature  of  things  would  permit. 
"My  conscience,"  be  said,  "is  without  reproach. 
I  founded,  it  is  true,  a  new  dynasty,  but  I  found 
something  in  it  legitimate.    Posterity  will  judge 
me.    I  hope  the  loyalty  of  my  intentions  will 
find  me  grace  in  tbe  eyes  of  history.    I  never 
deceived  any  one.    My  principles  never  chang- 
ed.  I  believed  in  1830  that  France  could  only 
be  republican  through  monarchy.    I  was  wrong, 
and  1  repent  with  all  my  heart."    For  half  a 
century  be  defended  the  rights  of  tbe  people,  and 
never  ceased  to  preach  moderation,  but  "a 
moderation  compatible  with  liberty  and  national 
honor/1 

In  the  war  of  opinion  and  the  strife  of  party, 
Lafitte  suffered  the  inevitable  caprices  of  popu- 
lar favor;  even  bis  opponents,  however,  consid 


his  people  to  be  just;  to  the  vacillation  incident 
to  this  double  view  of  the  case  and  the  conse- 
quent indecision  of  a  naturally  good  heart,  he 
ascribed  his  course — which  abased  royalty  while 
making  sincere  concessions:  be  believed,  too, 
that  the  monarch  owed  his  downfall  more  to  in- 
judicious friends  than  real  enemies.    Tbe  Giron- 
dists, he  considered,  tried  the  fatal  experiment  of 
attempting  to  reconcile  people  and  court,  and 
were  too  timid  for  the  first  and  too  advanced  for 
the  last;  he  regarded  the  irresolutiou  of  Lafay- 
ette as  tbe  flaw  in  bis  excellent  nature;  Danton, 
Robespierre  and  Marat  he  viewed  as  victims  of 
the  Jievre  rtvolutionnaire,  and,  therefore,  not  to 
be  judged  in  the  same  manner  as  men  in  a  health- 
ful condition.    Indeed,  he  declared  that  no  one 
could  safely  predict  his  own  conduct  under  tbe 
influence  of  great  political  excitement.  "I 
have,"  he  said,  "made  the  sad  experiment;  it 
is  best  not  to  enter  the  vortex  ;  if  you  do  you  are 
borne  on  blindfolded."    He  always  insisted  that 
the  great  results  of  the  French  Revolution  could 
have  beeu  attained  by  less  terrible  means.  lie 
recognized  fully  tbe  reforms  of  Napoleon,  and 
with  tbe  acumen  of  a  political  economist,  watch- 
ed the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation;  but, 
none  tbe  less,  lamented  the  decadence  of  free- 
dom with  the  grief  of  a  patriot;  he  recoiled  from 
the  duplicity  of  the  emperor  and  grieved  at  the 
subserviency  of  the  Senate.    What  most  sur- 
prised Lafitte  in  Bonaparte,  was  his  fortune ;  and 
he  deemed  his  fatal  error— the  attempt  to  impose 
on  France  a  continental  system,  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  age :  in  a  word,  be  honored  Na- 
poleon as  a  soldier  and  despised  him  as  a  ruler. 
The  office  of  tbe  press  be  seems  to  have  thoroughly 


ered  what  they  deemed  his  faults,  to  arise  from  appreciated,  ''jHii  toujours  pensi"  he  says,  "que  la 


the  strength  of  bis  affections  rather  than  the  per- 
version of  bis  will :  bis  official  life  ruined  bis  pri- 
vate fortunes;  and  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment at  the  apparent  inefficacy  of  the  rev- 
olution in  which  he  bad  taken  so  prominent  a 
part,  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  memorable  fact, 
that  he  astonded  the  tribune,  and  with  much  so- 
lemnity, asked  pardon  of  Heaven  for  having 
contributed  to  its  success.  He  seems  at  last  to 
have  become  thoroughly  aware  of  the  limits  of 
his  natural  vocation,  and  expressed  himself  as 


press*  est  dans  un  Hat,  Vunique  moyen  de  reternir 
It'  pouvoir  dans  Us  homes  de  la  moderation  et  de 
Vempecker  de  se  livrer  a  rabitraire."  Although 
when  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  La- 
fitte immediately  took  bis  place  on  the  benches 
of  the  opposition,  and  subsequently  attained  tbe 
presidency  of  the  cabinet,  and  in  1817  was  the  only 
name  deposited  in  the  urns  of  twenty  sections  of 
the  electoral  college,  by  supporting  the  reduction 
of  the  rents  and  the  creation  of  tbe  three  per  cents, 
be  alienated  many  of  his  party.  Indeed,  such  was 


content  when  free  once  more  from  the  trammels  .  bis  political  eclecticism,  that  a  democratic  writer 
of  state,  he  began  to  retrieve  bis  fortunes  as  a! says  be  lost  his  popularity  by  bis  monarchical 


banker. 

The  views  of  Lafitte,  however,  on  all  subjects 
which  be  investigated,  were  remarkable  for  sound 
reason  and  moderation.  He  was  no  fanatic  in 
politics  and  understood  the  character  of  bis  na- 
tion. Louis  XVI.,  be  thought,  aimed  at  a  moral 
impossibility  iu  attempting  to  retain  all  bis  pre- 
rogatives, without  which  tbe  eclat  of  his  office 


affections" — alluding  to  his  personal  attachments 
to  members  of  tbe  royal  family ;  and  a  monar- 
chist attributes  it  to  his  democratic  attachments 
— thus  justifying  the  inference  of  bis  biographer 
— that  he  was  "  too  much  a  man  of  heart  to  be 
a  statesman."  In  the  sphere  of  his  individual 
ambition,  however — in  his  financial  opinions  and 
career,  as  well  as  in  the  tone  of  bis  character, 


would  be  lost,  while  he  knew  the  complaints  of1  Lafitte  was  remarkably  consistent  {—sagacious, 
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animosity— of  having  sold  bis  vote  to  the  minis- 
ter; and  whatever  popular  favor  he  may  have 
lost  a8  tl,o  member  of  a  faction,  he  amply  re- 
gained as  a  mau.  This  is  evident  from  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  awakened  hy  his  loss  of  fortune 
and  the  confidence  and  gratitude  with  the  people 
rallied  to  his  call  when  he  established  his  famous 
Came  d'escompte,  uow  the  memorial  of  his  use- 
ful  and  honorable  career.  By  means  of  ibis  i„. 
atitutiou.  (he  poorest  anizau  has  a  safe  aud  prof- 
itable investment  for  his  earnings.  In  1837,  hav- 
ing thus  settled  his  affairs  aud  re-established  his 
credit,  he  thus  addressed  the  shareholders:  "It 
is  not  without  emotion  that  I  find  myself  restored 


by  a  natural  urbanity,  vigor  of  action,  broad  view* 
rigid  justice,  strict  method,  and  also  by  tbeeveo- 
tual  loss  of  his  own  fortune  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  excellent  system  of  finance.  U« 
founded  the  Bank  of  America,  the  first  insula- 
tion of  the  kind  iu  this  country— upon  principle* 
the  utility  of  which  time  haa  fully  proved.  In 
patriotic  zeal  and  in  the  respect  of  hia  illostriow 
coteroporaries,  he  also  offers  a  parallel  to  the  re- 
nowned French  banker;  he  waa  the  friend  of 
Washington  and  justly  regarded  as  "the  soul  of 
the  financial  coucerna"  of  the  oatioo.  -No 


one,"  it  haa  been  said,  "parted  more  freely  with 

to  these  labora  and  about  to  crow7w7th  auTn"  h"  m°ney        PUbUC  °f  pUrP°«"  °f  * 

meritonoua  nature."    When  Hamilton  became 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  statistics  of  the 


dertaking  worthy  of  my  beat  efforta,  a  career  in 
which  I  have  perhaps  done  some  good.  1  for- 
get many  past  mishaps  aud  all  the  bittcmesa  of 
political  life,  which  promised  nothing  to  my  am- 
bition, and  the  burden  of  which  I  only  accepted 
from  devotiou  to  my  country.  The  future  had 
compeneation  in  reaerve  for  me  ;  and  the  2nd  of 
October,  1837- the  day  on  which  I  resume  my 
buaineas.  consoles  me  for  the  19th  of  January, 
1831,— the  day  on  which  I  left  it."  Thus  open- 
ing a  credit  to  the  humbler  branches  of  iudustry, 
Lafitte  rescued  many  a  victim  from  the  extor- 
tions of  the  usurer. 

The  financial  aerviceaof  Lafitte  in  Franco  viv- 
idly recall  those  of  Robert  .Morris  io  America 


country  bad  appeared,  her  resources  were  only 
surmised,  and  after  holding  the  office  for  fire 
years,  he  left  it  at  an  unprecedented  height  of 
reputation.  By  these  two  acute  and  zealous 
patriots  the  foundation  of  American  prosperity 
waa  laid  :  and  the  identity  of  their  opinions  with 
tboae  of  Lafitte  ia  remarkable.  "  The  whole  bu- 
siness of  finance,"  they  thought,  «•  was  comprised 
in  tw  o  short  but  comprehensive  sentences.  It  is 
to  raise  the  public  revonue  by  euch  modes  aa  may 
be  most  easy  and  moat  equal  to  the  people,  sod 
to  expend  it  iu  the  moat  frugal,  fair  and  bouest 
manner." 

The  personal  tastes  of  the  opulent  banker  were 


At  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution  he  waa    I.  T        °  °He01  b°aker 

more  extenaively  engaged  in  commerce  than  "y  '  ?1T T         '       8am°  T*™  ^ 

loved  elegance,  and  surrounded  himself  with  all 

thoae  brilliant  reaourcea  that  wealth  so  abundant- 
ly aupplies  iuthe  French  metropolis;  but  thay 


of  hia  fellow  citizens,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
Philadelphians  irretrievably  to  commit  bimeclf  in 


behalf  of  the  coloniea  at  a  great  pecuniary  aac- 1 L    V  ,re"Ch  me,roP0,i^  but 

Hfice,-thua  inapiring  the  aame  unl.o    d"d  J.!fi         ao\e™v*«  °'  ^wilder  hi.  mind  ;  he 
dence  in  hia  patriotVmTh^  with  unremitted  xeal;  cast- 

wisdom  had  long  before  ga   ed  for     ,  a  a  man  I  'Ug  W"h  the  *• 

of  buaineas.     He  waa  o'n  every  co  ™ 

1  with  the  alnindon  of  the  joyous  south,  at  his  own 
aplendid  fetes,  with  tho  brave,  the  wise  and  tire 


wa 


ys  and  means  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 


hie  native  State,  and  from  th 
tilities,  devoted  all  the  force  of  hia  talents, The 
influence  of  his  name,— his  credit  and  fortune  to 
hia  country;  aud  these  aeldom  failed  in  the  hour 
of  need.  When  hia  official  resourcea  were  inade- 
quate, be  pledged  hia  individual  credit.  Like 
Lafitte  he  waaexpoaed  to  misreprcacntation,  and 
like  him  triumphed  over  calumny.    All  the  re- 
quiaite  means  for  Washington's  expedition  against 
Cornwallis  were  furnished  by  him  ;  and  hia  ow  n 
notea  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  thua  foarleaely  given,  were  all  finally  paid. 
While  inveated.  aa  he  long  was,  with  the  entire 


e  outbreak  of  boa-  lovely.     Fve^n  hi.  \^^£Z„Z 

I  Of  his  tsilrnta    rtw.   „!.„„„,■.■       ,  J    r       «ov«ui»  were 

characteristic :  he  ignored  the  romantic  and  loved 
the  classic  writers  of  hia  country,  while  the  6©*- 
hommie  and  patriotiam  of  Berangor  made  him  a 
favorite  guest  at  hia  reunions,  and  he  knew  Mo- 
liere  by  heart.  His  first  discourse  as  deputy  made 
a  great  impression  both  on  account  of  iu  style 
and  ideas.  It  is  curioua  that  the  sensation,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  of  wealth,  is  so  independent 
of  its  poascssion.  Lafitte  declared  that  he  never 
felt  himself  rich  except  w  hen  hia  appointments, 
under  I'erregaux,  reached  the  sum  of  three  tbou- 
proviaion.  control  and  expenditure  o/th^bTi^ 

nuance.,  the  hiatory  of  hia  difficulties  and^?  I  ZZZTu        7 ^  V*1 

to  fortune.  Hia  creduloua  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  othera  preaeuta  a  striking  coutraat  to  hisaaga- 


finances,  the  hiatory  of  hia  difficultiea  aud  expe 
dieuta  would  fill  a  volume.    When  the  imminent 


danger  that  originally  induced  him  to  accent  this  I     °      "  *  V^"8  C°Ulra8t  10  his 

tt      y  luuuceu  mm  to  accept  thta  Cioua  insight  aa  regards  affairs.    Wheu  the  Duke 
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of  Orleans  said  to  him,  ••  Wbat  shall  I  do  for  you 1 
when  I  am  king  I"  bis  reply  waa — "Make  me 
your  fool  that  1  may  tell  you  the  truth ;"  yet  lie 
entertained  such  implicit  coo6dence  in  the  prom- 
ises of  the  royal  candidate,  that  be  received  his 
embrace  upon  bis  accession,  with  fraternal  trust. 
Calm,  serene,  industrious  as  a  financier,  gener- 
ous and  honest  as  a  mau,  gay  and  kindly  as  a 
companion,  after  forty  years  of  riches  and  honor 
Lafitte  found  himself  poor  and  unpopular,  and 
perhaps  no  portion  of  bis  career  is  more  sugges- 
tive of  energy  of  character  and  elasticity  of  tem- 
per, than  the  last  epoch  wherein  be  retrieved  botb 
his  fortune  and  his  glory* 

The  power  of  money,  thus  illustrated,  as  a 
means  of  political  and  social  influence,  is  not  less 
obvious  in  ordinary  experience.  Recall  the  scene 
of  morbid  excitement  and  its  infinite  probable 
consequences,  which  a  single  midnight  hour  of- 
fers at  Frascati's, — "the  hard-eyed  lender  and 
the  pale  lendee,"  visible  on  the  Exchange ;— the 
serene  unity  of  life  achieved  by  the  philosopher 
satisfied  with  the  freedom  from  care  incident  to 
a  mere  competency  when  attended  by  intellec- 
tual resources;— the  "weary  hours"  of  the  milli- 
onaire ; — the  exalted  aspect  of  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  the  man  of  fortune,  whose  means 
are  rendered  absolutely  subservient  to  taste  and 
philanthropy ;— the  comfort  of  households  upheld 
by  honest  industry  ; — the  sublime  results  of  geni- 
us when  exempted  from  waut  and  the  baffled 
spirit  of  the  persecuted  debtor ;  the  absorption 
of  time,  intellect  and  feeling  in  sordid  pursuits; 
let  the  imagination  follow  to  their  ultimate  issues 
the  various  incidental  fruit9  of  these  several  con- 
ditions upon  the  individual  and  society,  and  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  agencies  involved  in 
the  use  and  abuse  of  money.  From  the  Bureaux 
du  Monte  de  Fiet6  to  the  balls  of  a  National 
Bank,  from  the  luxurious  saloon  to  the  squalid 
hovel,  from  the  dashing  spendthrift  to  the  wretch- 
ed miser — through  all  the  diagnoses  of  usury  and 
beneficence,  wo  can  trace  the  fluctuations  of 
human  passions  and  the  assertion  of  human  char- 
acter in  their  most  vital  development.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  value 
of' wisdom,  integrity  and  kindness  in  pecuniary 
affairs:  a  high  example  in  this  regard  is  of 
boundless  practical  worth  ;  and  there  is  no  social 
interest  so  universal  and  significant  as  that  which 
relates  to  the  acquisition,  distribution  and  main- 
tenance of  wealth:  the  morals  and  science  of 
finance,  righdy  understood,  embrace  the  princi- 
ples of  all  ethics. 

The  "unfortunate  compliances" which  marred 
the  unity  of  his  political  life;— the  indifference 
that  settles  on  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  a  fal- 
len minister  ;— the  bitterness  of  partisan  hostility 
and  the  capricious  alienation  of  popular  favor — 


were  all  forgotten  in  tearful  and  affectionate 
memories,  wbeu  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  26th  of  May, 
1843,  it  was  announced,  in  Paris,  that  Lafitte 
was  no  more.  He  died  as  he  had  lived  amid 
noble  and  generous  thoughts,  affectionate  mints- 
tries,  calm  resolutions  and  holy  sentiments.  The 
immense  processiou  that  followed  to  Pere  la 
Chaise  and  the  sad  group  of  brilliant  statesmen, 
authors,  and  military  officers,  of  poor  and  grateful 
recipients  of  his  bounty,  of  loyal  citizens  and  in- 
timate friends,  that  saw  his  remains  deposited  in 
the  tomb  prepared  for  them  between  those  of 
Foy  and  Marnel,  evidenced  the  ultimate  appre- 
ciation of  his  character,  which  became  more  elo- 
quently manifest  in  the  tributes  which  Arago  and 
the  leading  public  men  of  the  day  spontaneously 
offered  to  his  memory. 


LOVE  SONG. 

BT  WILLIAM  P.  afULCHIffOCK. 

I. 

Beauteous  Ledy,  winsome  Lady, 

Could  I  win  thee  for  my  bride, 
Life  would  be  a  cloudless  Mayday — 

Care  would  never  seek  my  iide  ; 
At  thy  feet,  sweet  one,  reclining 

I  would  pass  each  summer  day, 
Gazing  on  those  bright  eyes  shiniug, 

With  a  Love-illumin'd  ray  ; 
Gems  should  glitter  in  the  mazes 

Of  thy  flowing  raven  hair, 
And  this  harp  should  sing  thy  praise? , 

Oh  !  thou  wonderfully  fair  t 
Life  os  swift  as  summer  lightning. 

Or  a  blissful  dream  would  prove, 
Morrow  after  morrow  liright'ning 

In  the  rainbow  hues  of  Love ; 
Smile,  then  smile,  thou  winsome  Lady, 

For  one  beamy  smile  of  thine 
Would  make  life  a  sunny  Mayday 

To  this  raptured  heart  of  mine. 

II. 

Fair  my  home  is,  beauteous  maiden, 

By  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
Where  my  heart  lovc-overladcn. 

Sees  no  earthly  want  but  thee  ; 
There  the  heart  is  free  to  wander 

Searching  after  fruits  and  flow'rs. 
Tasting  all  the  sweets  Uiey  squander 

In  their  bright  delightful  bow'rs  ; 
By  the  river,  vale,  and  mountain, 

Sigh  of  zephyr,  song  of  bird, 
Hum  of  bees,  and  gush  of  fountain, 

Sweetly  mingled,  aye  are  beard  ; 
But  thou  art  not  there,  my  own  one, 

These  my  young  heart  cannot  prize, 
While  it  hourly  pines,  poor  lone  one, 

For  one  love  look  from  tbo*e  eyes ; 
Smile,  oh !  smite,  thou  win«omc  Lady, 

For  one  beamy  smile  of  thine, 
Would  make  life  a  sunny  Mayday 

To  this  raptured  heart  of  mine. 
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A  LIBRARY. 

« 

Sucb  of  our  readers  as  did  us  the  honor  to 
rend  the  hurried  notes  of  Southern  Travel,  which 
we  published  for  their  dcleclntinn  iuthe  Messen- 
ger for  the  month  of  April  Inst,  may  possibly 
recollect  that  we  therein  promised,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  to  devote  a  certain  space  in  our  mag- 
azine to  an  account  of  the  very  remarkable  li- 
brary which  we  saw  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander A.  Smets,  Esq.,  of  Savannah.  More  than 
once  have  *•  wo  taken  our  pen  in  hand"  to  re- 
deem that  promise;  but  "circumstances  over 
which  we  had  no  control"  reluctantly  constrain- 
ed us  to  defer  the  pleasant  labor.  Indeed,  if  we 
arc  not  miatakeu,  the  promise  was  linked  with 
another  of  not  less  interesting  a  character — to 
afford  our  readers  some  little  notion  of  the  valu- 
able collection  of  autographs  belonging  to  that 
most  estimable  and  delightful  of  antiquarians, 
Mr.  I.  K.  Tefft,  who  resides  in  the  same  hospi- 
table and  refined  city.  We  propose,  at  this  time, 
to  fulfil  our  engagements,  only  so  far  as  the  books 
are  concerned,  designing  to  recur  to  the  manu- 
scripts at  no  distant  day.  when  our  limits  and  lei- 
sure shall  permit  us  to  do  entire  justice  to  their 
interest  and  value. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  enjoyment  we 
derived  from  a  few  hours  spent  among  Mr.  Sracia' 
treasures,  nor  the  kindly  glow  of  satisfaction 
which  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the  benev- 
olent proprietor  in  showing  them.  And  here,  if 
the  reader  could  excuse  the  digression,  we  might 
mention  that  of  all  men,  those  who  are  affected 
with  Bibliomania  are  in  general  the  best  dispo- 
sed to  be  complaisant  to  strangers,  and  then  pro- 
coed  to  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  so  curious 
a  fact.  But  it  suffices  to  say  that  Mr.  Smets,  to 
us  at  least,  appeared  an  exception  to  the  class. 
And  as  we  have  not  vanity  enough  to  suppose 
that  his  courtesy  proceeded  from  any  discovery 
in  us  of  peculiar  qualifications  to  justly  appreci- 
ate bis  choice  and  valuable  collection,  we  must 
attribute  the  civil  treatment  we  received  to  the 
native  kindliness  of  his  disposition  alone. 

Bulwer,  in  that  genial  and  inimitable  story  of 
the  affections,  which  hands  down  to  us  the  do- 
mestic history  of  Pisistratus  Caxton,  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Austin  the  father,  a  most  charming 
essay  on  reading  as  a  materia  medico,  seemingly 
based  upon  the  old  idea  contained  in  the  motto 
of  the  Alexandrine  Library,  representing  books  as 
»•  The  Medicine  of  the  Sou/."  The  quiet  scholar 
of  tho  novelist  most  agreeably  expands  the  no- 
tion into  a  happy  pharmaceutical  and  practical 
treatise,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all 
who  labor  under  mental  ailments.  And  is  it  not 
true  that  within  tho  charmed  precincts  of  a  Li- 


brary— by  which  we  mean  a  a  storehouse, 

of  all  the  wisdom  that  past  generations  have  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  type— a  Library44  sweetly 
disposed  and  judiciously  furnished,"  as  Dibdin 
bath  it, we  may  find  the  proper  treatment,  the  real 
methodus  medendi  for  every  malady  of  the  spirit  ? 
Are  the  faculties  listless  and  dull  ?  Where  shall 
better  whetstone  be  found  than  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  ?  Do  we  need  mere  relaxation  from  caro 
or  provocative  to  mirth?  Surely  Cervantes  am! 
Le  Sage  have  not  written  in  vain.  Hath  loss 
of  fortune  distressed  us  ?  There  be  the  sages  of 
twenty  centuries  to  administer  comfort.  Ordoea 
the  death  of  the  dearly  loved  come  to  the  heart 
with  a  pang  which  rejects  the  poor  consolation 
of  human  wit,  and  craves  for  something  higher 
and  more  satisfying  ?  The  44  Book  of  Books" 
addresses  ir.ietf  to  the  bereaved  with  an  elo- 
quence of  assuagement  that  the  author  of  Cax- 
tons,  with  real  feeling,  forbears  to  attempt  de- 
scribing, and  to  which  we  ourselves  would  refer 
with  the  deepest  possible  reverence.  An  inge- 
nious writer  has,  indeed,  mentioned  the  Bible  in 
quaint  and  musical  verse,  as  suited  to  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  soul  and  the  first  cravings  of  the 
body. 


//  thou  art  Merit,  here  are  Aire* : 
If  Melancholic,  here  are  Prayer*  : 

If  Studious,  here  are  those  things  tcrii 
Which  may  deserve  thy  ablest  Wit ; 

If  Hungry,  here  U  food  Divine: 
If  Thirsty,  Nectar,  Hwrenly  WineS 


But  as  our  object  is  to  introduce  the  reader 
into  the  well-furnished  apartments  of  Mr.  Smets* 
library,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  any  remarks  of 
our  own  on  the  subject  of  bibliography,  wo  will 
not  detain  him  any  longer  by  the  button  upon  the 
threshold. 

The  first  emotion  upon  entering,  and  casting 
the  eye  around  upon  the  magnificent  display  of 
the  ample  shelves,  is  that  of  surprise  that  the 
visiter  has  not  before  heard  of  so  extensive  and 
luxurious  a  collection.  In  our  country,  where  so 
few  enjoy  the  means  of  accumulating  valuable 
books,  aud  where  even  those  so  rarely  have  a 
taste  for  bibliothecal  treasures,  it  is  of  the  rarest 
occurrence  that  we  may  meet  with  a  good  and 
well-selected  library.  But  here,  the  visiter  will 
be  apt  to  say,  is  surely  the  most  sumptuous,  if 
not  the  largest  or  most  recherche  library  in  the 
country,  and  yet  bow  few  have  ever  heard  of  it  ? 
We  confess  that  not  the  least  inducement  that 
leads  us  to  play  the  guide  to  the  rooms  of  Mr. 
Smets,  is  to  make  more  widely  known  the  riches 
they  coutain,  as  but  an  act  of  justice  to  tbe  in- 


•  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby. 
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Antiquity  appear*  to  have  begun 
Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was 


telligeuce,  good  taste  and  liberality  which  have 
brought  together  such  interesting  materials.* 

As  we  have  obscurely  hinted,  the  library  of 
Mr.  Smets  does  not  rest  its  claims  to  the  visiter's 
notice  upon  the  large  number  of  volumes  it  con- 
tains— of  which  there  are,  perhaps,  eight  thou- 
sand—but upon  the  choice  selection  of  the  au- 
thors and  the  great  rarity  of  the  editions.  It  is 
composed  principally  of  Euglish  works  in  all 
branches  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  embracing 
the  earlier  and  later  poets — the  more  celebrated 
novelists,  the  best  historians  and  biographers,  in 
a  word  every  author  that  can  be  called  standard. 

To  these  may  be  added  specimens  of  the  roost  ter,  "the  Great,"  and  canonized  for  his  piety, 


This  papyrus  is  about  20  inches  long  and  10 
inches  broad,  aud  besides  it*  many  hieroglyphical 
characters,  coutains  six  pictorial  desigus,  embra- 
cing a  great  variety  of  figures  in  the  Egyptian 
stylo  of  drawing.  It  was  once  sold  for  £150 
sterling. 

The  next  manuscript  in  chronological  order  is 
one  executed  in  the  Ulh  century.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  "  Moralia  in  Job,"  written  in  the  6th  century, 
by  Gregory  the  1st,  surnamed,  from  his  cbarac- 


ancient  typography,  and  of  the  illuminated  man- 
uscripts of  the  middle  ages,  such  as  would  tempt 
tbo  most  pious  man  in  the  world,  if  he  were  only 
a  bibliomaniac,  iuto  an  utter  disregard  of  the  1 1 
tenth,  if  uot  of  the  eighth,  commandment.  Wbeu 
we  say  farther  that  all  the  volumes  are  bound  in 
a  manner  the  most  elegant  known  to  the  trade, 
and  are  arranged  in  rich  cases  of  mahogany, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of 
the  library. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  these  treasures. 
And  first  in  order,  as  claiming  priority  of  age, 
we  will  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  MSS. 

The  oldest  manuscript  in-  the  library  is  one 
written  on  papyrus,  which  is  three  thousand 
years  old.  The  evidences  of  this  great  antiquity 
are  abundant  enough  to  satisfy  the  obstinately 
incredulous,  and  set  them  to  speculating  on  the 
marvellous  preservation  of  a  few  unimportant 
characters  on  a  perishable  fabric,  while  obelisks 
have  mouldered  and  pyramids  have  decayed. 
How  many  empires,  indeed,  have  riseu,  flour- 
ished and  declined,  since  this  curious  autograph 
was  written  !  Had  the  writer  been  a  communi- 
cative fellow,  and  had  we  a  Champollioo  at  our 
elbow  to  decipher  his  hieroglyphics,  what  valua- 
ble information  might  he  uot  have  transmitted 
to  us  !    It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting 


"  a  Saint."  It  is  a  large  folio,  written  in  Latin, 
on  vellum,  in  double  columns,  with  clear  and 
easily  deciphered  letters.  The  covers  are  very 
bick  and  worm  eaten,  with  brass  clasps,  backs, 
aud  conical  side  studs,  in  the  old  mouastic  style 
of  binding.  On  the  fly  leaf,  in  a  different  hand, 
is  a  prayer  for  the  rest  of  the  aoul  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Ouly  think  of  it,  good  reader!  One  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  these  characters 
were  traced  ;  the  worthy  old  Pope — for  it  is  re- 
corded of  him  that  he  was  clear  in  bis  great  of- 
fice— has  centuries  ago  mouldered  into  common 
dust  with  the  meanest  of  his  subjects;  oblivion 
has  well  nigh  settled  on  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished ;  yet  be  still  speaks  to  us  through  the 
efforts  of  the  pen,  in  the  languago  of  piety  and 
truth.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  this  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  writing,  seems  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning after  the  papyrus.  Compared  with  that 
it  is  an  affair  of  yesterday. 

The  work  is  not  exegetical  in  its  character, 
but  rather  a  carrying  out,  and  illustrating  of,  the 
seutiments  of  the  hook  of  Job,  by  moral  effu- 
sions of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  next  oldest  manuscript  is  the  beauti- 
ful one  of  "Le  Komant  de  la  Rose."  Aud 
now  what  a  literary  field  is  spread  out  before 


tokuow  who  be  was.  His  contemporaries,  too,  UB\  \\e  are  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
might  have  filled  an  acceptable  paragraph,  though  |  Trouveres  aud  Troubadours,  to  the  romantic 
be  was  too  antiquated  to  tell  us  of  what  we  chivalry  and  Provencal  poetry  of  the  13th  cen- 


should  like  most  to  know.  We  might  address 
him  as  Horace  Smith  apostrophized  the  Mummy 


iu  Belzoni's  exhibition— 

I  need  not  a«k  thee  if  thut  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead  and  buried  and  embalmed, 
Ere  Kotnulua  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 


tury,  wbeu  eyes  of  beauty  ruled  iu  courts  of  love, 
aud  the  chansons  of  minstrels  rang  in  Baronial 
hall  and  Lordly  castle. 

The  manuscript  is  a  large  quarto,  double  col- 
umned, with  the  iuitial  letters  of  each  Hues  ru- 
bricated, aud  set  out  at  a  little  distauce  from  the 
stauza.  the  top  letter  of  each  column  being  or- 
namented with  curious  heads,  arabesques  and 
•  We  take  occasion  to  acknowledge  here  that  in  much '  devices.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  gothic  French 
of  what  follows,  concerning  the  very  rare  work,  of  Mr.  characters,  and  illuminated  with  ninetytwo  pic- 

1  tures  embraciug  a  variety  of  figures,  designed  to 
elucidate  the  text.  The  history  of  this  work  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  literary  interest,  being  prob- 


Smet*,  we  have  availed  ourselves  freely  of 
and  well-written  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Win- 1 
Bacon  Stevens,  published  ten  years  since  in  the  "  Mag- 
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ably  (he  most  ancient  allegorical  poem  in  the  ro- 
mance language.  The  French  invented  the 
Fabliaux  of  the  middle  ages  and  this  work,  the 
fir* I  which  followed  their  introduction,  derives  its 
name  in  part  from  the  name  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  the  French  being  then 
termed  the  Romance,  and  all  the  greater  pro- 
ductions in  that  language,  being  styled  Romans 
or  Romances.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose  waa 
the  production  of  two  authors  at  different  times, 
the  first  4150  verses  being  written  by  Guillaume 
de  Lorris,  a  studeut  of  jurisprudence,  iu  1245, 
and  the  remaining  eighteen  thousaud,  by  Jean 
de  Mung  about  forty  years  later. 

William  of  Lorris  was  born  in  that  town,  in 
the  province  of  Gatinois  and  died  in  1260  or  '62. 
Massieu,  (in  bis  Hist,  de  la  Poeaie  Francois,) 
says  of  him  that  he  possessed  most  of  the  qualities 
of  a  poet — an  agreeable  spirit,  a  quick  imagination 
and  much  invention,  lie  kuew  the  powers  and 
the  charms  of  fiction,  so  little  known  by  bis  con- 
temporary poets.  The  plot  of  de  Lorris  seems 
to  make  the  Rose  the  reward  of  love,  which  he 
ia  inspired  to  seek  by  Dame  Oiseause,  or  Idle- 
ness. In  its  pursuit,  however,  he  is  opposed  by 
contending  emotions  under  the  uame  of  Dangter 
and  Male-bouche.  who  mislead  him  :  and  Haine, 
Felouie,  Avarice  and  Baasasse  who  retard  his 
progress.  This  theme  is  sustained  by  bis  con- 
tinuator  Jean  do  Mung,  who  was  born  at  Mung 
upon  the  Loire  near  Paris  in  11280 :  and  at  the 
early  age  of  22  began  to  complete  what  de  Lor- 
ris had  commenced,  which  he  accomplished  by 
1305.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  there 
ia  iu  the  manuscript  before  me.  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  de  Lorris  and  at  the  caption  of  Clopi- 
nel's  portion,  (as  Jean  de  Mung  was  usually  called 
from  a  halting  in  his  feet.)  is  a  coffin  of  de  Lor- 
ris uuder  a  green  pall,  striped  with  white  and 
red,  marked  with  black  crosses  and  surrounded 
with  seven  candlesticks. 

The  character  of  the  work  has  been  variously 
estimated.  Sismoudi  says  no  book  was  ever 
more  popular  than  the  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Paris  edition  of  1799,  it 
ia  elegantly  said.  The  number  of  manuscripts 
more  numerous  than  the  printed  copies,  prove  it 
to  have  been  the  book  of  our  Fathers,  and  but 
for  the  fact  of  its  language  being  so  different 
from  our  present  views  of  delicacy,  sometimes 
too  affected,  it  might  be  still  the  book  of  their 
children.  Clement  Marot.  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  early  French  Poets,  termed  de  Lorris 
the  Enuius,  and  others  have  esteemed  him  the 
Homer  of  Gallic  poetry.  Regnier  imitated  it  in 
his  "Macelte,"  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant 
of  his  satires,  and  Chaucer  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  translated  nearly  eight  thousand  of  its 
verses . 


A  variety  of  commentaries  were  written  upo a 
it,  and  it  waa  contended  by  some,  that  its  out- 
ward garb  but  masked  a  divine  allegory  and  that 
under  the  terms  of  terrestrial  love  were  portrayed 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  beatitude  of  Heaven. 

While,  however,  the  mass  of  the  learued  ad- 
mired it  as  the  perfection  of  poetry,  there  were 
others,  who  were  alarmed  at  its  influence,  and 
decried  its  worth.  Petrarch  criticised  it  with 
cruel  severity,  and  returned  it  to  the  friend  who 
sent  it  to  htm  as  uuworthy  the  uame  of  Poetry. 

Jean  Gerson,  one  of  the  erudite  Fathers  of  the 
council  of  Constance  and  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  upon  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  book,  which  if  I 
only  had,"  said  he,  "  and  there  were  no  more  in 
the  world,  if  1  might  have  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  same,  I  would  rather  burn  it  than  take 
the  money."  And  the  good  Chancellor,  carry- 
ing his  wrath  beyond  the  grave,  remarks  that  if 
he  thought  its  author  did  not  repent  of  writing  it 
before  he  died,  "he  would  vouchsafe  to  pray  for 
him  no  more  than  he  would  for  Judas,  who  be- 
trayed Christ."  Martin  Frank  also  inveighed 
against  it  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Champion  of 
the  Ladies."  and  though  many  of  the  Clergy  de- 
nounced it  from  the  pulpit,  others  opeuly  cited 
its  passages  in  their  sermons,  and  mingled  the 
versea  of  William  de  Lorris,  with  the  texta  of 
holy  writ." 

From  a  partly  obliterated  colophon  it  appears 
that  the  manuscript  possessed  by  Mr.  Smets, 
was  expressly  written  for  Lady  de  Coucy  in 
1323,  and  rcccutly  belonged  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
the  celebrated  scholar  and  divine. 

Mr.  Smets  has  also  a  copy  of  the  first  printed 
edition  of  the  work,  struck  off  in  Paris  in  1537, 
and  also  a  superb  copy  in  four  large  4to  volumes 
issued  in  1799. 

The  next  manuscript  we  shall  mention  is  a 
splendid  octavo  copy  of  "  Rabanus  Machabeo- 
rum  libro  duo,"  from  Lord  Egmont's  celebrated 
collection. 

Lord  Egmoot  is  himself  an  interesting  histori- 
cal character  to  Mr.  Smets'  fellow-citizens  of 
Georgia,  as  under  the  title  of  Lord  Percival,  he 
was  the  President  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Trustees  for  the  settlement  of  that  State,  and 
through  life  waa  devoted  to  her  interests.  By  his 
powerful  appeals  in  her  behalf,  he  caused  the  tra- 
ducer  of  her  fame  to  retract  upon  his  knees  before 
the  assembled  Peers  of  Eugland,  the  slanders 
which  he  had  promulgated  against  the  Trustees. 

The  full  title  of  the  MS.  is  "  Libri  Propheta 
rum  et  Libri  Regum — cum  explanatione  locorutn 
difficilliorum."  It  was  written  between  14  and 
1500  upon  very  delicate  vellum,  and  tbe  cbirog- 
raphy  is  tbe  most  exquisitely  fine  we  have  ever 
seeu  ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  writing  in  tbe  15th 
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century.  It  is  richly  illuminated  with  a  variety 
of  pictorial  devices  of  the  most  brilliant  colors 
The  initial  letters  are  elegantly  embellished  with 
curious  devices,  and  are  mostly  iu  gold  and  blue. 
The  margins  also  are  beautifully  wreathed  with 
flowers,  spaugled  with  silver  aud  gold,  which 
give  a  beautiful  and  magnificcut  appearance  to 
the  double-columned  page  which  they  encom- 
pass. The  author,  Rabauus  Maurus,  was  in  647 
Archbishop  of  Menu  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
divines  in  the  ninth  century.  lie  was  born  at 
Mentz  in  785  and  died  in  856,  leaving  behind  a 
vast  number  of  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
mostly  of  a  scriptural  character. 

A  number  of  manuscript  missals,  in  Latin, 
grace  his  collection.  These  missals  were  collec- 
tions of  separate  liturgic  services  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  priests,  and  contain  many  of  the 
oraisons  and  ceremonies  of  Gregory  I.,  and  even 
earlier  Popes. 

The  oldest  in  Mr.  Smets'  library  was  written 
in  1380,  aud  is  a  small  quarto,  of  superior  exe- 
cution. It  contains  twelve  miniatures  of  grouped 
figures,  one  of  which  represents  a  lady,  with  a 
gaily-attired  knight;  while  Death,  in  the  form  of 
a  skeleton,  steals  up  behind  transfixing  her  with 
bis  dart :  designed,  doubtless,  to  represent  the 
uncertainty  of  life.  The  costume  is  of  the  time 
of  Charles  V.  of  Frauce,  and  seems  as  oulrd  to 
us,  as  our  fashions  would  have  appeared  then. 
The  large  letters  in  this,  also,  are  in  gold,  and 
the  whole  profusely  ornamented. 

Another,  the  Autiphonariura  Sanctum,"  a 
work  of  the  15th  century,  is  very  neatly  written 
on  vellum,  and  contains  fifty-four  miniatures  of 
Saints,  the  production  of  some  Flemish  artist. 
On  the  first  page  is  a  large  painting  of  our  Sa- 
viour, as  described  by  Joscphus. 

But  the  most  costly  and  splendid  of  these  de- 
votional works  written  about  1420,  is  an  elegaut 
octavo  volume,  containing  fourteen  of  the  most 
finished  paintings,  representing  the  Annuuciation 
the  appearing  of  the  Angels  to  the  Shepherds, 
the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the  (light  into  Egypt,  &c, 
&c.  The  coloring  of  these  drawings  is  brilliant, 
aud  exhibits  the  freshness  of  yesterday,  while  the 
lining  is  accurate  and  sprightly.  The  grouping 
of  figures  is  graceful,  the  perspective  faultless, 
and  the  whole  beautiful  beyond  description.  The 
initials  are  superbly  colored  with  gold  aud  silver, 
aud  blue  and  carmine ;  the  letters  are  clear  and 
distinct,  the  vellum  fine,  and  the  work  altogether 
incomparable. 

Among  his  French  manuscripts  is  one  written 
iu  1442  entitled  "  Liure  de  sainte  maditacyonc, 
en  coquois — sane e  de  soymesmes."  It  is  a  large  j 
thick  folio,  with  parchment  leaves,  gold  and  col- j 
oured  letters,  flower  embellished  margins,  and ! 
the  wholo  elegantly  executed.    It  is  written  in! 
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Gothic  French,  aud  what  adds  peculiarly  to  its 
value  and  gives  to  it  an  iutrinsic  merit  far  above 
that  of  auy  other  in  his  collection,  is  the  fact  of 
its  being  entirely  in  the  autograph  of  the  author, 
Robert  Cybole,  who  styles  himself  in  the  colo- 
phon, "  Docteur  en  theologie,  et  chancellier  de 
notrc  Dame  de  Paris."  Another  French  manu- 
script of  more  modern  date,  however,  is  a  trans- 
cript made  in  1627  from  the  origiual  records,  viz. 
"The  Register  of  the  Parliament  of  Frauce," 
&c,  detailing  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  all  the 
Royal  personages  of  France,  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  to  1626,  and  is  eutitled  "Ceremoniea 
do  marriage  de  Roy  et  autre  grand,"  &c  These 
historical  collections  commence  with  the  marriage 
contract  of  Louis  XII.  with  Annede  Bretagne  in 
14U8  and  are  exceedingly  minute  in  their  details. 
Many  a  fascinating  story  might  be  woven  from 
the  diversified  narratives  coutained  in  these  pages. 

The  reader  who  has  not  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  art  of  illuminatiug  manu- 
scripts, would  suspect  us  of  practising  upon  hit 
credulity,  if  we  should  tell  him  with  what  labor 
one  of  these  curiosities  was  produced.  Years 
were  sometimes  consumed  iu'  the  preparation  of 
a  single  work.  The  worthy  old  ecclesiastics 
who  chiefly  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit, 
had  need  certainly  to  exercise  the  Christian  vir- 
tue of  patieuce,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  tasks, 
for  uot  unfrequently  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
material  world  underwent  a  change,  white  the 
parebmeut  lay  unfinished  before  them.  When 
we  consider  this  striking  fact,  it  will  appear  still 
more  incredible  that  thousands  and  even  millions 
of  these  MSS. — some  of  them  of  a  voluminous 
character — were  written  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  famous  Library  of  Alexandria 
which  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens  A.  D.  642, 
contained  so  immense  a  number  of  such  works, 
that  we  are  told  the  baths  of  the  Caliph  Omar 
were  heated  six  mouths  from  the  fires  that  were 
made  of  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  an  idle  specula- 
tion, at  this  late  period  of  the  world's  history, 
when  the  clatter  of  the  printiug  press  is  heard  by 
day  and  night,  all  round  the  globe,  to  dwell  upon 
the  immeuse  loss  to  science  and  literature  occa- 
sioned by  this  bigoted  act  of  the  besotted  Eas- 
tern monarch.  We  may,  however,  venture  to 
say  that  other  causes  have  since  worked  as  dire 
a  destruction  of  the  records  of  ancient  learning 
as  this  great  conflagration  itself.  War,  that  sad- 
dest ordeal  through  which  nations  have  passed 
since  time  begau,  and  the  consuming  touch  of 
decay  have  reft  us  of  much  of  the  highest  wis-  \ 
dom  and  the  profoundest  research  of  the  ancients. 
Dr.  Stevens  mentious,  with  the  regret  of  the  ac- 
complished and  liberal  scholar,  a  few  of  those 
irretrievable  losses  which  the  world  has  thus  ex- 
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pcricucod.  The  history  of  Polybius  was  origio- 
nlly  written  in  forty  hooks,  but  the  first  five  hooka 
only,  ami  a  few  other  fragment*  havo  reached 
us.  Of  the  forty-five  hooka  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
hut  fifteen  are  extant.  Of  the  eighty  volumes  of 
Dion  C  nasi  us,  twenty- five  rctnuiu.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  hooks  of  I.ivy,  thirty-five  only 
are  left.  The  greatest  part  of  Appiun's  Romau 
History  is  lost ;  and  the  five  hundred  volumes  of 
Varro,  u  the  mom  learned  of  the  Rowans,"  have 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  fragments. 

A  poet,  whose  own  regrets  had  been  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  these  sad  losses,  thus 
celebrated  the  triumph  of  typo  over  the  accident* 
of  time  and  fate  : — 

Science  on  book*  now  drrnd*  no  holy  w»r, 

Thus  multiplied,  and  thus  di»per*ed  ?o  fur, 

She  arnilcK  exulting,  doomed  no  inure  to  dwell 

'Midnt  moth*  nnd  cobwebs  in  a  friur'e  cell : 

To  kcc  Iter  Liv y,  nnd  nio«l  favoured  *nns 

The  prey  of  worm*  and  popes,  of  ftothx  ami  IIuiib  ; 

To  mourn,  half-en  ten  Tacitus,  thy  fnte, 

The  dread  of  lawlccs  sway,  nud  era  ft  of  Slnfe, 

Her  bold  machine  redeem*  the  patriot'*  fame 

From  royal  malice,  and  the  l>igut'«  flame  ; 

To  bounded  throncH  displays  the  le-ral  plun, 

And  vindicate*  the  dignity  of  man. 

Pursuing  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
ravnges  that  time  has  made  upon  the  literature 
of  the  past,  Dr.  Stevens  indulges  in  these  excel- 
lent reflections  ou  the  remarkable  preservation  of 
the  Bible — 

*•  Is  it  not  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  care  of  God 
for  his  own  revelation,  that  that  iuspired  volume 
has  survived  every  revolution,  outlived  every  de- 
vastation, remaiued  unharmed  in  every  change, 
in  each  age,  and  in  all  countries  ;  and  when  every 
other  work  of  autiquity  is  either  lost  or  mutila- 
ted, is  still  presented  to  us  tho  same  original, 
entire,  unpolluted  book,  which  Prophets  and 
Apostles  wrote,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  The  wisdom  of  the  world,  its  philoso- 
phy, its  science,  its  literature,  its  arts,  its  history, 
all  that  constituted  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
past,  are  knowu  to  us  ouly  through  the  imperfect 
fragments  which  have  descended  to  our  times; 
the  Bible  only  has  been  preserved  eutirc,  the 
pure  light  which  has  shone  from  the  days  of 


of  Voulvant — and  the  Monks  there  present,  ali- 
enate, and  cede  to  Bloraon  and  his  wife,  Ste- 
phauia,  for  the  consideration  of 
("  quondam  ad  censum  duo  rum")  the  bouse  i 
the  monastery,  in  front  of  the  old  Almonry,  ibe 
which  house  has  been  ceded  by  her  parents  on 
the  marriage  of  the  said  Stephanta  to  Blomon," 
written  in  11(30.  It  is  in  Latin,  written  in  large 
letters  on  parchment,  about  10  inches  square. 

The  ucxt  we  shall  specify,  is  an  original  deed 
of  gift  of  certain  pasturage  from  Manasses,  Count 
do  Rethel,  to  the  Abbey  of  Ligny,  written  in 
1104. 

The  next  is  a  neat  and  prettily  written  note, 
under  the  seal  of  St.  Peter  of  Megieres,  certify- 
ing that  Stephen,  of  St.  Marcel,  knight,  and  Ade, 
his  wife,  give  to  Gaucher,  Earl  ofyEtbel,  Garot 
de  V  iler,  a  womau  iu  their  service,  in  exchange 
for  Bertha,  daughter  of  Hietc,  who  was  woman 
servant  of  tho  Earl  of  i£thel.  dated  May,  1255. 

But  the  most  valuable  of  these  single  papers 
of  which  he  has  many  elegant  and  carious  spe- 
cimens, is  au  original  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  the 
III.,  written  at  Rome  ou  the 24th  February,  1212, 
iu  the  loth  year  of  his  Pontificate.  It  is  six  in- 
ches square,  written  in  small  angular  letters,  on 
thick  parchment  bearing  the  original  fold  of  the 
Epistle.  This  edict  was  addressed  to  the  Abbot* 
of  St.  Peter  of  Laigny,  and  of  Chailly,  and  to 
the  Dean  of  Seulis,  desiring  them  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  relative  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Can- 
ons, from  the  monastery  of  St.  Cornelius,  at 
Campcigne.  it  having  been  charged  against  them, 
that  they  had  destroyed  the  privileges  and  other 
prerogatives  of  that  Church.  These  written  in- 
struments of  tho  Roman  chancery,  derive  their 
name  Bulls,  from  tho  Latin  Bulla;,  a  seal  or  round 
drop;  some  times,  however,  iu  the  shape  of  a 
heart  worn  by  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  round 
their  necks,  and  the  edicts  of  the  Pope  beiug 
sealed  with  lead  hanging  iu  that  form  from  the 
parchment,  obtained  the  same  name.  If  the 
Bull  was  one  of  grace  or  favour,  the  seal  was  sus- 
pended with  silken  threads,  but  if  oue  of  justice  or 
execution  it  was  hung  by  a  hempen  cord.  These 
seals  bore  two  aspects,  ouo  inscribed  with  the 
namo  and  title  of  the  Pope,  the  other  bearing  the 


Moses,  and  which  will  shine  onward  undimmed  profiles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  a  crow 


till  lost  iu  the  eternal  glory  of  its  divine  Author." 

But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  now  recur  to 
Mr.  Smets'  treasures,  from  which  wo  have  been 
led  away  many  paragraphs  back. 

Safely  packed  away  in  chests  of  drawers,  un- 
derneath tho  book-shelves,  are  many  old  parch- 
ment deeds,  grants,  &c,  which  are  interesting  in 
themselves  and  valuable  for  their  associations. 
Of  the  many,  we  shall  notice  hut  a  few,  and  the 


betweou  them  and  the  letters  **S.  Pa.  and  St. 
Pe."  above  it.  Bulls  were  uot,  however,  confin- 
ed to  the  Romau  poutifT,  but  many  documents  of 
State  from  Emperors,  Princes  aud  Nobles  were 
issued  under  that  name  till  the  13th  century,  the 
Popes  only  having  continued  the  use  of  metal 
seals  to  tho  present  day.  Sometimes  the  Bulls, 
or  seals,  were  of  gold,  as  was  tho  case  with  the 
Bull  of  Clement  VIII.,  conferring  tho  title  of 


first  and  oldest  is  an  autograph  deed,  by  which  'Defender  of  tho  Faith,"  on  Henry  VIII.,  and 
«'  William,  Abbot  of  Miellcrny— aud  Ralph,  Prior1  tlto  instrument  of  tho  German  Emperor,  Charles 
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IV.,  made  in  1356,  with  tbe  consent  of  the  Prin- 1 
ces  of  tbe  Empire,  is  called  tbe  Golden  Bull, : 
from  tbe  eeal  appendant  to  it. 

Tbe  one  possessed  by  Mr.  Smeta,  is  a  consis- 
torialbull,  or  one  made  in  full  consistory,  such  as 
are  confined  wholly  to  religious  affairs,  those  of 
a  secular  nature  being  termed  Pancarer,  or  con- 
firmation of  grants  to  tbe  Church  ;  while  those 
relating  to  the  immunities  of  cathedrals  aud  mon- 
asteries, were  called  Bulls  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Smets  has  also  a  uumber  of  interesting 
Albums,  Not  such  as  loving  lasses  and  sighing 
swains,  deposite  their  amorous  doggrels  iu  ;  but 
the  Albums  of  scholars,  two  centuries  old,  bearing 
the  inscriptions  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  17th  ceutury. 

The  first  we  shall  notice,  is  the  Album  of  En- 
rieus  Stauffer,  containing  about  seventy  auto- 
graphs of  illustrious  personages.  It  numbers, 
also,  a  few  exquisite  drawings  and  two  embla- 
zoned coats-of-arms.  It  is  an  oblong  duodecimo, 
and  was  begun  in  1632.  There  are  passages  in 
it  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian  and 
German ;  written  by  Frederic,  Duke  of  Wur- 
temburgh,  dated  1G4U;  John,  Count  of  Hainault, 
1633;  John  Freinshemraus,  a  very  learned  clas- 
sical scholar  and  the  author  of  many  works ; 
MatbiasBernegger,  Professorof  History  at  Stras- 
burgh;  George  Stewart,  London;  Henry  Har- 
rison, AnglicusCantabrigiensis,  1633,  with  many 
others. 

There  is  also  the  interesting  Album  Araicorum 
Familiarum  Aldari  et  Fabricii,  an  oblong  quarto, 
in  original  binding,  containing  tho  autographs  of 
Frederic  Spanheim,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Leyden;  John  Fabricius,  1645;  John  Schmidt, 
1635 ;  Mathias  Nicolai,  lb*34.  The  devices  which 
it  contains,  are  as  interesting  as  iu  autographs. 
One  represents  Juno  in  queenly  state,  with  a 
peacock  on  one  side,  and  a  gazelle  on  the  other. 
Another  is  a  tilt  between  two  cavaliers,  one 
armed  cap-a-pie  with  coat  of  mail— helmet  of 
brass  aud  pointed  lance;  the  other,  habited  in  a 
monk's  cloak,  aud  scholar's  hat,  and  writer's  bag, 
with  a  quill  in  rest,  instead  of  a  lance.  The 
knight  of  tho  quill  is  about  unhorsing  tbe  knight 
of  the  spear,  whose  staff  is  broken  by  the  en- 
counter, while  three  angelic  beings  proclaim  tbe 
victory  of  the  scholar,  aud  crowu  him  with  tri- 
umph. It  fills  400  pages  and  has  41  devices, 
some  to  the  full  size  of  tbe  page. 

He  bas  another  Album,  dated  1560,  in  which 
are  paiuted  ten  armorial  bearings,  and  heraldic 
desigus. 

One  of  tho  unique  volumes  of  his  library  is  a 
beautiful  vellum  duodecimo, containing  fifty  illu- 
minated paintings,  representing  the  dresses  of  the 
different  orders  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Papal 
Church ;  from  the  Pope,  with  his  scarlet  rob 


I  and  golden  crozier ;  to  the  poor  Hermit,  with 
worn  sandal,  and  black  cowl,  and  unshorn  beard. 
It  is  full  of  interest,  and  tbe  drawings  are  spirited 
and  accurate.  There  is  the  Abbot  of  the  St. 
Norbert — of  Ansewyck — of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
of  St.  Bernard.  There  is  depicted  the  Cordc- 
lian — the  Dominican— the  Capuchin — the  Car- 
melite aud  the  Benedictine.  They  are  all  beau- 
tiful, but  the  most  excellent  are  the  pictures  of 
the  Pasteur — the  Chapelain,  and  L'Abbe. 

Descending  to  modern  times,  we  notice  first, 
an  elegant  autograph  MS.  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ho- 
race  Wolpolo,  Earl  of  Orford.  This  mauuscript, 
contains  his  *•  Postscript  to  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  of  England" — Questions  proposed  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society — Garrick's  verses  ou 
Mr.  Gray's  ode— Miller's  poem  to  Lady  II.  Wal- 
degrave  ou  the  death  of  tho  Duke  of  Aucastcr, 
verses  to  Lady  Charles  Spencer,  and  a  catalogue 
of  books,  and  detached  pieces,  w  hich  were  print- 
ed at  the  Strawberry  Hill  press ;  all  in  the  hand 
teriting  of  Horace  Hralpole. 

VVhatau  autographic  treasure!  The  mere  sig- 
nature of  Walpole,  would  be  interesting ; — a 
common  letter  from  his  pen,  invaluable— but  tho 
"  Postscript,  to  bis  noble  authors,"  in  nineteen 
folio  pages,  his  own  chirography  is  a  treasure  of 
uo  ordinary  worth. 

Tbe  1st  edition  of  •«  His  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors," was  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  in  1758, 
and  the  Postscript  in  1790.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  research,  as  he  carefully  gathered 
up  every  literary  memorial  of  tbe  Peers  and 
Monarcbs  of  England.  Strawberry  Hill  was  tbe 
name  of  a  beautiful  villa,  at  Twickenham,  which 
he  erected  and  adorued,  in  the  most  recherche 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  Devoted  to  litera- 
ry pursuits,  he,  in  1757,  set  up  a  printing  press 
at  his  residence,  for  bis  own  private  purposes,  at 
which  he  published  over  forty  volumes,  of  fugi- 
tive pieces,  mostly  for  private  circulation.  Tho 
penmanship  is  fair,  but  not  beautiful,  though  the 
general  appearance  of  the  page  is  clear,  aud  the 
sentences  easily  read. 

An  original  MS.  of  Laurence  Sterne,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Sentimental  Journey,"  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  &c,  next  demands  attention,  ft  is 
an  entire  autograph  of  bis  "  Fragment,  in  the 
manner  of  Rabelais,"  one  of  tbe  most  singular, 
of  his  singular  works.  The  mauuscript  varies 
materially  from  the  copy,  published  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Med  all,  iu  1775,  as  it  contains  expres- 
sions too  coarse  for  publication.  The  autograph 
of  this  celebrated  and  eccentric  writer  is  of  great 
rarity.  His  published  works,  however,  are  nu- 
merous, but  of  a  very  unequal  character;  ming- 
ling with  charity  and  assize  sermons,  "  Yorick's 
Meditations"  on  noses  and  "hobby  horses;"  on 
quacks,  and  "  tbe  mau  in  the  moon."    His  hfo 
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aud  writings  were  totally  at  variance  with  the 
profession  he  espoused,  and  the  sacred  things  in 
which  he  ministered.  Iu  182*2,  the  wig  of  Sterne 
was  sold  in  London,  at  public  auction  for  tiro 
hundred  guinea*,  nearly  a  thousand  dollars! 

We  now  notice  a  volume  of  wonderful  val- 
ue— a  MS.  copy  of  Addison's  poems,  i*  "ts 
ow5  hawd  writing.    On  a  fly  leaf,  are  the  sig- 
natures of  Charlotte  Warwick,  and  Charlotte 
Addison,  the  elegant  essayist  having  married, 
August  2d,  17K),  Charlotte,  Countess  of  War 
wick,  grand  daughter  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman- 
The  first  poem  in  the  book  is  entitled  "Van's 
bouse  built,  from  the  ruins  of  white  hall,  that! 
was  burned,"  written  in  1703,  referring  to  the  new 
playhouse  in  the  Haymarket.    The  minor  poems 
in  the  volume  are  ''Upon  Love;"  "When  will 
thy  heart  grow  tender  ?"  written  in  171.1,  during! 
his  courtship; — for  Addisou  experienced  more 
thau  the  common  share  of  a  lover's  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a  bride,  and  more  than  the  com- 
mon share  of  a  lover's  disappointment  in  retain- 
ing her— "Love's  a  Dream;"  "To  Mr.  Pope 
on  his  second  subscription  of  Homer;"  "  A  Rid- 
dle upon  Coals;"  "Death  makes  all  equal;*' 
"A  Riddle  upon  a  shadow;"  41  Apollo  once  to 
Venus  sued  ;"  A  beautiful  apologue  on  Love  in 
the  autograph  of  his  daughter,  who  writes  in  the 
margin  "  Papa's  works,"  aud  an  inscription  upon 
the  tomb  of  Edward,  Henry  ;  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  Hollaud,  who  died  August  15th,  1721,  aged 
24  years. 

During  Addison's  lifo,  Warwick  was  a  disso- 
lute aud  intractable  pupil,  but  the  death  bed  of 
his  tutor  in  1719,  who,  calling  him  to  his  side, 
said.  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  sco  how 
a  Christian  can  die,"  produced  a  happy  refor- 
mation, which  death  soon  sealed.  Had  we  room, 
we  would  gladly  copy  several  of  these  pieces, 
but  shall  merely  give  one  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment before  us,  Mr.  Smets  having,  with  charac- 
teristic generosity,  given  us  a  leaf  from  the  vol- 
ume, which,  of  course,  we  treasure  most  highly. 
The  poem  we  give  seems  to  have  been  written 
hastily,  though  the  penmanship  is  legible  and 
fair  throughout.  It  is,  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, a  madrigal  and  by  consequence  can  not 
express  any  of  the  more  striking  features  of  the 
author. 

I. 

Chute  Lucretia,  when  you  left  me, 
You  of  all  that's  dear  bereft  ine, 
Tho'  1  show'd  no  discontent ; 
Griefs  the  longest  and  the  strongest 
When  too  great  to  find  a  vent, 
How  much  fiercer  is  the  anguish 
When  wc  most  in  secret  languish, 
Kilent  water's  deepest  found, 
Noisy  grieving  is  deceiving, 
Empty  vessels  make  most  sound. 


II. 

Had  I  words  that  could  reveal  it 
Yet  most  wisely  I'd  conceal  it, 
Tho'  the  question  be  but  fair, 
Grief  and  merits,  love  and  spirits 
Kvcr  lope  by  taking  air, 
Guardiau  angels  still  defend  you, 
And  surprising  joys  attend  you, 
Whilst  I  like  the  winter  sun, 
Faintly  shining  and  declining, 
Tell  thou  charming  spring  return. 

Among  other  unique  volumes  of  tbe  character 
to  which  we  have  been  referring  may  be  found 
SirJohu  Herschel's  Astronomy,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's Optics,  Sir  James  Macintosh's  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History 
of  Scotland,  all  in  the  hand  writing  of  their  re- 
spective authors.  Of  tbe  latter  work  Mr.  Smets 
has  (if  we  may  use  what  may  seem  a  paradoxi- 
cal expression)  two  unique  copies,  one  being  the 
original  MS.,  and  the  other  a  bound  volume  of 
tbe  first  proofs,  with  very  wide  margins  which 
are  filled  with  autorial  notes. 

We  may  also  notice  a  little  volume,  curious  in 
itself  and  invaluable  as  containing  the  autograph 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scotch  Poet,  entitled, 
"Jouruall  of  the  Easy  Club."  This  Club  was 
established  in  Edinburgh  in  1712,  and  numbered 
among  its  members  many  of  the  chief  wita  and 
poets  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  cali- 
praphy  we  have  overseen  Mr.  Smets  possesses 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  book  of  travels — Memoir  e  de 
la  Campagne  en  Portugal  L'an  1762— copied  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Robert  Soutbey.  There 
is  not  an  erasure  nor  an  interlineation  from  tbe 
title  page  to  the  end  of  this  MS.,  and  tbe  text 
may  be  read  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  were  in 
the  boldest  type  of  tbe  Lougmans. 

Lastly,  of  the  MS.  works  wc  shall  mention  a 
series  of  thirty-one  volumes  of  autograph  notes 
and  letters  of  distinguished  men  and  women, 
which  series  came  from  the  immense  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Upcott.  Each  volume  contains 
the  portraits  of  tbe  individuals,  and  an  index  to 
the  letters  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

But  we  must  stop.  Our  limits  have  been  ex- 
ceeded even  before  getting  through  with  those 
treasures  of  Mr.  Smets  which  are  in  writing. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  defer  a  notice  of  his 
other  volumes,  which  illustrate  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  tbe  art  of  printing,  until  some  future 
time. 

Pidiorex.— Thierry  derives  this  word  from  pedes,  feet, 
and  grv»,  a  crane;  on  accouut  of  the  resemblance  of 
genealogical  trees  lo  the  feci  of  a  crane.  The  "  proud 
duke"  of  Somerset,  as  he  was  called,  used  to  say  that  be 
pitied  Adam,  because  he  had  no  ancestors 
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APPEALIXGS. 

BT  E.  JKSSUP  EAMES. 
I. 

Wake  from  thy  sleep!  iho  night  of  rout  is  over— 
Pliug  far  away  thy  being's  idle  mood ; 

Call  back  thy  Fancy,  long  a  careless  rover, 
And  dream  no  more  of  silken  solitude! 

Rise  from  thy  scented  couch  of  thornless  roses- 
Quit  the  green  bowers,  that  seem  to  thee  so  (air. — 

Henceforth  the  world  of  vision  on  thee  closes 
With  all  its  radiant  shapes  of  Beauty  rare! 

II. 

Too  long  already  have  thy  footprints  tarried 

In  the  soft  summer  scenes  of  fairie  land, 
Too  long  hast  thou  the  rose-hued  pictures  carried 

Of  the  Ideal,  iu  thy  enchanted  hand  : 
Too  passionato  and  deep  thy  adoration 

Of  those  bright  bards,  of  Pocsic,  and  Song, 
Too  rich  the  rosy  realms  of  thy  creation, 

Where  dream  bewildering  forms  of  splendor  throng ! 

III. 

Leave  them  behind,  with  all  their  peerless  beauty— 

Break  from  thy  haunted  heart  each  charmed  spell. 
Before  tbee  lies  the  open  path  of  Duty — 

Enter  therein  and  guard  thy  wanderings  well! 
Turn  not  aside— walk  in  the  way  before  tbee — 

The  only  path  of  safety  left  to  thee  : 
Thy  Life  hath  Actual  grown,  and  bending  o'er  thee 

Stand  the  grim  guardians  of  Reality ; 

IV. 

Stem  sentinels  on  the  outposts  of  Duty. 

Strict  watch  they  keep  beside  the  Ebon  gate — 
Lest  thou  look  back  to  those  fair  haunts  of  Beauty 

Tempted  to  fly  from  thy  appointed  fate: 
Thou  host  called  homo  thy  wild  and  winged  fancies- 
Folded  their  wanderings  in  thy  silent  heart- 
Buried  for  aye  thy  glowing  youth-romances, 
Never  again  from  Lethe's  wave  to  start ! 

V. 

Then  let  Oblivion's  gray  h  tied  moss  grow  over 

The  records,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Past ; 
Recall  no  more  acquaintance,  friend,  or  lover, 

Whose  lot  with  thine  in  prosperous  days  was  cast. 
'Tis  thy  best  wisdom  to  forget,  forever 

The  EtU  past — all  thoughts  of  self  to  still- 
Seek  out  the  noblest  aim — tho  best  endeavor,— 

And  with  sublimcM  hopes  thy  fate  fulfil ! 

September,  1851. 


EPISODES  IN  TWO  LIVES. 

"  I  must  he  off  now  as  soon  as  possihle,"  said 
I,  rising  from  the  breakfast  table  of  a  pleasant 
inn  in  the  borough  of  \V.,  "  I  wish  you  would 
order  my  horse  iustantly." 

Mine  host  raised  his  eyes  in  amazement:  and 
well  he  might,  for  it  was  no  day  for  riding. 

Surely,"  cried  he,  "  you  will  not  go  out  such 
a  day  as  this  !" 

"  It  is  disagreeable  enough — but  I  shall  weath- 
er it :  my  horse  if  you  please." 

But,  sir,  only  look  out — it  would  positively 
be  madness!  The  roads  are  impassablo  now, 
and  in  this  part  of  Virginia  they  are  never  very 
good ;  aud  there  is  Randolph's  run  that  grows  as 
rapidly  as  Jonah's  gourd,  and  iu  a  short  time 
gets  to  be  past  fording.  The  river  has  been  fro- 
zen for  a  week,  and  even  if  this  rain  has  washed 
down  the  ice,  ten  to  one  you  won't  find  the  fer- 
rymau  there  to  day."  Here  the  clever  little  ora- 
tor shuddered. 

"  My  horse  !"  said  I  hastily. 

"  You'd  better  make  yourself  comfortable, — 
no  expense  if  you  like,  sir." 

"My  horse!" 

The  landlord  finding  further  persistence  use- 
less, rang  a  hell  and  ordered  my  horse.  As  I 
have  intimated,  he  was  an  amiable  and  by  no 
means  uninteresting  fellow,  and  had  a  pleasaut 
and  healthy  family.  His  mind  was  of  a  highly 
speculative  cast,  especially  regarding  political 
interests.  His  whole  attention  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  event  of  tho  State  Convention,  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  which  tho  people  wero 
to  vote  in  the  ensuing  spring.  He  was  a  very 
moderate  non-conservative,  and  seemed  rather 
apprehensive  that  we  wero  not  prepared  iu  Vir- 
ginia for  the  adoption  of  measures  which,  ab- 
stractly, were  good.  He  thought  that  an  elective 
judiciary  would  be  well  enough,  but  re-election 
of  judges  most  baleful.  He  was  a  stronger  ad- 
vocate of  the  mixed-hasisof  representation  than 
I  would  have  anticipated  from  his  lougitude  iu 
the  State. 

I  make  no  apology  for  these  observations,  how- 
over  irrelevant  they  may  seem.  The  reader  will 
judge  that  I  would  at  least  havo  been  eutertaincd 
bad  1  not  chosen  to  brave  the  tempest ; — it  would 
have  been  a  delight  which  I  would  have  enjoyed, 
had  my  cngagemeut  been  any  other  than  what  it 
was. 

My  horse  was  quickly  anuounced.  I  buttoned 
my  great-coat  closely  up  to  my  chin,  secured  my 
throat  with  a  while  worsted  comfort,  encased  tny 
hands  in  buckskin  gloves,  bade  adieu,  at  the  samo 
time,  to  my  nose  aud  my  frimd  of  the  inn — and 
in  another  moment  was  dashing  down  the  sleety 
road  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  per  hour.    I  bad  to 
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spur  on  terribly  sill  I  bad  over- reached  the  turn- 
iug-back  distance,  for  fear  I  should  falter  of  my 
purpose,— for  really  I  had  no  previous  idea  of 
the  weather.  It  was  one  of  those  keen  March 
days  when  the  snow  and  rain  come  together,  and 
an  umbrella  is  of  no  sort  of  good,  because,  as 
the  French  aeronaut  says  of  the  snow-flakes  in 
the  clouds,  they  fall  up  as  much  as  down,  and  in 
every  other  conceivable  direction.  And  to  the 
one  that  rode  fast  thero  was  gotten  up  a  keen 
counter-draft  of  wind  for  his  individual  benefit. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  that  night  when  I  reached 
C,  the  place  of  my  destination.    I  leaped  from 
my  foaming  horse  at  the  front  of  the  well-known  I 
hotel,  and,  running  in,  hastily  sought  the  regis- 
ter of  arrivals. 

"  He's  here  !"  I  cried.—"  he's  here  !  No.  47. 
Show  me  to  No.  47,  and  have  supper  brought  up 
there:  see  that  my  horse  is  rubbed  down  to- 
night." 

My  heart  beat  as  I  stood  at  the  room  of  my 
best  earthly  friend.    I  opened  the  door  hastily. 

"True  as  steel.  Leman  !"  cried  I. 

"  True  as  steel,  Brent !"  he  exclaimed,  embra- 
cing me. 

Henry  Leman  and  I  li:id  been  threeyearsroom- 


tbe  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  had  made  my 
friend's  forehead  less  lofty,  or  his  eye  less  "  fiery 
and  serene." 

Some  strong  coffee  was  soon  handed,  and  as  I 
had  not  stopped  an  instant  on  the  road,  1  needed 
no  other  inducement  to  partake  heartily  of  the 
excellent  supper  that  was  set  before  me.  We 
conversed  freely  during  the  time,  and  had  each 
a  story  to  tell  of  (to  us)  particular  interest  which 
we  agreed  to  relate  after  the  table  service  was 
cleared  away.  This  was  soou  done  with  the 
exception  of  the  coffee-pot,  which  it  was  resolved 
uoauimously  to  retain. 

There  at  midnight  the  bitter  wet  wind  blew 
lustily  through  the  house  and  mournfully  down 
the  chimney;  but  the  huge  blaze  only  flashed 
higher  like  a  thiug  alive.  The  music  within  was 
the  seething  of  the  kettle  and  the  crackling  of 
the  logs:  what  more  is  wanted  to  the  joy  of  two 
re-united  friends! 

"  This  it  fine  coffee,  Brent,"  said  my  friend. 

"  It  would  be  ashamed  to  be  anything  else  on 
so  notable  a  night,"  said  I. 

Well :  but  wo  must  tell  our  stories 
you  first." 

**  No,  Virginia  is  my  home — you  my 


mates  at  the  Literary  Institution  in  C,  where  we  therefore  your's  is  the  preference." 


now  met.  We  had  been  ever  devoted  to  each 
other.  We  bad  been  in  the  same  class,  bad  stu- 
died together  with  exclusivenees,  aud  with  equal 
success;  preferring  the  instruction  which  the 
adaptability  of  our  own  minds  would  yield  from 
association,  we  had,  when  at  college,  soughtlittle 


"  Very  well — that  preference  is  to  remain  si- 
lent till  you  have  finished." 

"I  see  you've  acquired  some  French  wilful- 
ness," I  Baid,  sipping  of  my  cup,  "but  still  I  will 
proceed.  I  intend  telling  things  as  they  hap- 
pened, but  by  no  means  seeking  to  enforce  my 


other  society.  Reserve  toward  strangers  was  own  conclusions  with  you.  After  hearing  me 
made  up  in  enthusiastic  friendship  to  each  other,  you  may  say  I  have  enlarged  upon  my  former 


which  was  strengthened  by  our  dissimilarity  of 
temperament.  This  latter  had  led  us  into  to- 
tally distinct  paths  of  life  when  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  leave  the  fascinatiug  career  of  a 
student  for  a  worldly  one.  Leman's  father  had 
died  in  early  life ;  and  his  mother  had  gone  to 
live  iu  Italy  with  an  only  brother,  carrying  with 
her  an  only  daughter.    He  had  been  left  at  home 


quantum  of  superstitious  feeling.    So  be  it — yet 
I  but  'testify  that  I  have  seeu.'  The 
stances  of  my  life,  however,  have  certainly 
a  deep  impression  on  me  in  every  respect. 

"  Vou  well  know  that  1  always  said  I  would 
never  leavo  my  native  State.  I  was  never  ad- 
venturous or  roving  physically.  My  indolent  de- 
light has  been  rather  to  recline  on  my  lounge  and 


with  a  brother  of  bis  father's,  and  with  the  de-  burn  with  the  fever  of  Shelley — search  out  the 


mystic  problems  of  Goethe  or  Swendenborg. — 
or  rise  up  iu  abstracted  couverse  with  Plato,  in 
whose  philosophy  there  is  nothing  uudreanipt  of, 
in  heaven  or  earth.  This  you  know  has  forever 
been  my  love. 

"I  was  left,  you  are  aware,  an  orphan,  and 
therefore  when  1  left  my  Alma  Mater  had  noth- 


sign  of  going  to  Europe  so  soon  as  his  time  at 
the  Institution  was  spent;  where  he  expected  to 
finish  his  education  as  a  paiuter,  which  had  al- 
ready been  commenced  in  this  country.  Nature 
bad  made  him  a  paiuter,  aud  Henry  cared  not  to 
oppose  her. 

WThcn  he  had  left  me  for  Europe,  we  had  ap- 
pointed this  night,  ten  years  distant,  to  meet  again 
to  the  town  which  knew  our  friendship!  He  j some  lone  place  to  live  iu  quiet,  and  there  I  w  ill 
had  promised  earnestly  to  return  from  Europe  at !  commune  with  the  spiritual  world.  I  will  do 
that  time  if  he  were  living,  and  in  full  faith  I  had  !  this,  or  if  I  am  rubbed  and  irritated  by  the  world, 
rode  sixty  miles  iu  storm  and  tempest  to  fulfil  my  I  will  curse  Providence  that  I  am  here  without 
engagement.  We  were  once  more  together!  a  kind  parent's  hand  to  ward  off  suffering.  I 
He  was  changed— and  I  was  changed,  he  said  can  be  ouly  holy  and  happy  by  seclusion  and 
but  Time  bad  not  altered  our  hearts.    Not  even  loneliuess  from  the  uusympathizing.' 


ing  to  engage  my 


care.    Said  I:  *I  will  seek 
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*4 1  vveut  forth  to  discover  a  place,  aod  I  fouod 
it.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  greenest  (to  my 
eye)  of  the  North  Mountains,  I  had  been  told  of 
a  spot  where  in  1754,  when  the  great  massacre 
of  the  settlers  iu  tho  Valley  took  place,  some 
pious  maideua  had  assembled,  so  the  story  ran, 
to  pray  for  the  safety  of  their  fathers;  and  the 
Indians  had  broken  iu  on  their  devotions,  but 
soeing  their  defencelessness  and  the  beauty  of  the 
locality,  they  allowed  them  to  depart  to  their 
homes  (now  burut)  and  gave  them  tokens,  such 
as  beads,  &cM  by  which  they  should  be  saved 
from  violence.  By  this  association  I  was  led  to 
visit  the  spot ;  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  spriug 
that  I  weut.  I  bad  no  kind  of  conception  of  its 
loveliness.  Ou  the  mountain-top  there  sat  in 
beauty  a  clear  and  crystalline  tairn  :  it  was  ira- 
hodded  in  the  loveliest  circle  of  cedar  and  yew, 
and  fringed  with  running  mosses  and  numberless 
pansies.  It  scemod  as  if  Nature  on  second 
thought  had  resolved  that  the  emerald  case- 
work were  truly  too  lovely  to  have  only  one  ex- 
istence, and  so  had  dropped  the  clear  lake  there 
to  give  it  a  second  life  in  its  quiet  bosom.  I 
know  not  what  to  call  it:  it  was  as  an  earthly 
glimpse  of  Eden, — that  ceruleau  eye  fixed  in  the 
mountain's  brow. 

"  '  This !  this !'  I  cried,  reverently,  •  shall  be 
my  life-loug  haunt.  Here  will  I  vow  eternal  de- 
votion to  Nature :  I  thank  thee  Father  !'  I  rode 
about  more  in  the  vicinage,  and  was  the  more 
delighted.  It  was  truly  a  solitary  place;  I  could 
see  but  one  house  any  where  near.  It  was  se 
recluse,  that  when  I  employed  workmen  to  build 
me  a  cottage  out  on  the  mountain,  they  were 
amazed,  and  had  to  build  a  temporary  shanty  for 
themselves  there  in  order  to  remain,  as  it  was 
00  distant  from  any  abode !  I  had  the  builders 
there  straightway  :  I  bad  a  garden  laid  off  beside 
the  house-lot,  which  was  to  be  00  a  pretty  slope 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tairn,  and  iu 
eight  of  all  the  piedmont  country  on  both  sides, 
hemmed  in  by  the  Dlue  Ridge  on  oue  hand,  but 
co  extensive  with  the  eyesight  on  the  other. 

"  As  you  may  readily  imagine,  I  had  my  cot- 
tage made  according  to  my  humor.  1  had  two 
rooms  for  my  personal  use, — a  bed-room  and  a 
study  :  a  large  back-room  was  affixed  as  a  sort 
of  kitchen.  I  had,  however,  two  rooms  in  a 
second  story  for  emergency,  and  it  was  most 
fortunate  considering  ray  speedy  cbango  from 
single  blessedness — " 

"What!  Brent, — you  don't  mean  to  say, 
surely — " 

"  I  do  mean  to  say  that  I  have  tho  sweetest 
-wife  iu  all  creation  and  five  real  angels  for  chil- 
dren,—per  Bacco,  how  you'd  love  'em !  There's 
little  Henry  (named  after  you,  Leman,)  that  isn't 
but  five  years  old  next  March,  ami  yet,  sir,  he 


cau  read  a  whole  chapter  in  the  Bible,  his  mother 
telling  him  the  proper  names,  of  course,  almost 
alone,  and  then  there's  little  Susau  who  is,  posi- 
tively Leman,  the  prettiest — " 

"Good  heaven!  Brent,  what  is  the  matter? 
pray  leave  the  cherubim  at  home  for  the  present : 
you  were  speaking  of  your  house,— your  whim 
interests  me.1' 

"I  implore  your  pardon — but  I'm  apt  to  for- 
get myself  wheu  I  talk  about  my  children,  as 
you  will  be  when  you  have  them.  Well  theu, 
about  my  house, — I  had  it  built  in  Oriental  style, 
significant  of  the  Persian  legends  and  the  Cin- 
galese dreams— so  highly  poetical :  on  the  walls 
I  bung  paintings  of  Aladdin,  of  the  Diamond 
Valley  of  Siubad,  aud  of  the  Pagan  Metamur- 
phoseon. 

"During  the  time  my  house  was  beneath  the 
architect,  I  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
only  family  who  seomed  destined  to  bo  my  neigh- 
bors. Their  name  was  Maldean — the  man's 
name  Richard;  I  never  knew  the  wife's;  they 
had  a  young  girl  in  the  bouse  whom  tbey  called 
Annie,  whoso  faco  was  not  only  interesting  but 
remarkably  intellectual.  I  went  to  see  them  fre- 
quently :  the  three  seemed  all  of  the  family.  I 
observed  some  phases  of  expression  and  manner 
in  the  man  and  wife  which  were  at  first  singular 
and  then  displeasing.  They  did  not  seem  frank — 
would  throw  sour  looks  at  each  other,  aud  yet 
seemed  to  dread  being  apart.  Their  eyes  wan- 
dered every  where,  settled  no  where;  they  talk- 
ed of  every  thing  in  the  same  breath  aud  in  the 
most  abrupt  way,  stopping  you  in  your  conver- 
sation and  changing  the  topic  for  you.  I  could 
not  help  being  circumspect  in  company  with 
these  people,  who  were  obviously  of  good  class 
by  nature  and  cultivation.  Tho  girl  that  lived 
with  them  was  apparently  unhappy,  although 
she  evinced  the  natural  vivacity  of  her  temper  in 
occasional  times  of  abandonment.  She  plainly 
had  singular  mental  qualities. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  to  which 
you  will  gladly  conscut.  my  house  was  finished, 
and  I  entered  it  just  as  wiutcr  was  resting  from 
storm  aud  wind  through  sheer  exhaustion.  I 
was  delightfully  fixed  in  my  study,  having  pro- 
cured a  large  and,  I  flatter  me,  recherche  library 
with  appurtenances.  And  then  I  longed  for  the 
pleasant  sunshine  to  come,  when  the  mouutatu 
air  is  balmy  and  the  shade  enticing.  I  eagerly 
wished  the  flowers,  I  pined  with  Max  iu  Wal- 
lenstein, 

Furs  erstc  VeiMien,  ihr  dor  MSrz  nns  bringf, 
Das  duft'ge  Pfand  der  ncuverjunglen  Erdc 

"  At  last  the  summer  sun  came,  bearing  on  its 
wings  the  birds  and  the  daisies  and  the  violets, 
•  the  balmy  pledges  of  renovated  Nature.'    W  ith 
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the  finishing  of  my  cottnge,  the  most  supernal 
chateaux  en  Espagiu  in  which  my  faucy  had  in- 
dulged had  approached  to  a  more  vivid  and  real 
vision  to  apeak  the  least.  My  flute  and  my 
hooks  were  my  soul's  cuinmutiiou,  and  my  ouly 
companions.  The  lovely  shades  that  waved  be- 
ncath  the  sunlight  around  the  tairn  were  my  pal- 
aces, the  thoughts  that  my  mind  created,  unruly 
though  they  were,  were  my  subjects.  Some- 
times gcutle  sleep  would  weigh  down  ray  eye- 
lids as  I  recliued  beneath  the  trees,  with  my  spirit 
home  through  the  mystic  portals  of  Dream-land. 
Here,  when  thinking  ovor  my  own  uature  and 
aspirations.  1  would  start  with  those  sudden  retro- 
glimpses  of  a  former  conscious  existence,  ac- 
cording to  Plato's  theory.  For  a  time  I  lived  a 
high  and  happy  life. 

"One  evening  I  had  walked  out  to  the  shade 
of  a  fiuc  fruit  tree  with  a  volume  of  Emerson's 
Essays  in  my  hand.  It  was  an  evening  such  as 
Naples  would  boast  of:  and  my  heart  also  said 
with  what  1  read  in  the  hook  :— give  me  health 
and  a  day  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  empe- 
rors ridiculous!  I  had  not  been  there  long  when 
I  fell  asleep  aud  dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed— 
you  laugh  that  I  should  think  it  worthy  the  tel- 
ling, but  it  was  a  uoteworlhy  dream  and  all  that 
I  may  have  further  to  say  depends  on  it : — I 
dreamed  that  from  my  seat  I  saw  two  women  at 
the  head  of  the  tairn  emerge  from  the  wood  arm 
in  arm  and  with  baskets  of  wild  flowers.  The 
day  was  warm  aud  tbey  sat  down  to  rest  on  tho 
mossy  bank.  They  were  about  two  huudred 
yards  from  me.  At  length  one  rose  up  and 
made  a  motiou  toward  the  water;  the  other  also 
arose  aud  bathed  her  hand  in  it ;  both  then  looked 
around,  and,  not  perceiving  me,  commenced  un- 
dressing, evidently  with  the  intention  of  bathing. 
They  both  waded  together  carefully  in  the  wa- 
ter, one  preceding  the  other  and  then  pointing 
how  far  she  might  come.  At  length  when  they 
both  had  reached  a  depth  to  their  shoulders,  the 
one  that  had  preceded  the  other  got  behind  her 
artfully  aud  pushed  her  violently  under  the  wa- 
ter. O,  (iod,  what  a  sight  it  was,  I  could  not 
move?  She  came  up — I  saw  her  plainly — and 
was  instautly  thrust  down  again  by  the  fiend  he- 
side  her:  once  again  she  came  up  and  a  stifled 
cry  of  4  My  child,  my  child'  was  home  over  tho 
peaceful  lake ;  she  sank  again  and  all  was  still ! 
The  other  woman  came  out  and  hastily  dressed 
herself,  then  rolling  up  the  clothes  of  the  one  she 
had  murdered,  with  a  large  stone  in  them,  she 
threw  them  in  the  tairn  and  hastened  by  a  differ- 
ent way  from  that  by  which  she  came  ;  just  be- 
fore she  left  she  looked  (juickly  around,  and  I 
saw  her  faco  distinctly  for  the  first  time.  That 
uusettled  look!  th;it  pale  genius  of  unrest  that 
sat  on  her  brow  ! — surely  1  had  secu  that  woman 


before  :  it  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Maldean  ! — 
"'Come,  Mr.  Breut,  what  has  been  the  mat- 
ter—1  thought  you  had  a  fit  1  You  were  groan- 
ing so  loud  that  I  heard  you  as  I  was  going  home 
by  the  path  youdor !  What  have  you  been  dream- 
ing of?'  It  was  Aonie  Maldean.  the  fair  sweet 
girl,  that  had  wakened  me.  I  found  my  fingers 
clenched  in  the  ground  and  one  hand  bleeding 
with  a  bruise  on  the  rocks. 

"  '  Come,'  said  I,  as  I  rose  up,  'since  my  after- 
dinner  ride  ou  a  night-mare  has  detained  you 
'till  dusk,  I  will  accompany  you  in  sight  of  your 
house.' 

*' '  No  matter  for  that,  sir,  I  am  used  to  walk- 
ing about  here  at  this  time  and  later.' 

"But  I  insisted,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  a  de- 
sire of  conversing  with  her  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  her  history.  As  I  gave  her  my  arm  I 
cast  a  hurried  glance  across  the  tairn.  I  fancied  I 
saw  some  dim  form  dart  forward  on  the  side 
forming  the  bypothenuse  of  tho  lake  and  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  we  were  going.  I  shud- 
dered, and  half  attributed  it  to  the  current  of  my 
thought. 

"  I  had  resolved,  as  I  said  before,  to  speak  to 
Annie  of  her  recollections.  As  soon  as  I  men- 
tioned the  subject  she  became  pale  aud  agitated. 
It  was  not  very  much  that  I  learned  of  her.  She 
had  but  a  faint  reminiscence  of  a  sweet  face  that 
she  delighted  to  think  was  her  mother's,  bending 
over  her  day  aud  night  many  years  ago :  she 
was  certain  that  it  was  not  that  of  the  present 
Mrs.  Maldean.  She  was  treated  far  from  well 
at  her  home ;  there  was  little  good  treatment  of 
anyone  there:  sometimes  when  Mr.  Maldean 
and  his  wife  would  get  angry,  he  would  say, 
4  Come  here  Annie,  I  have  a  secret,  and  at  such 
times  Mrs.  Maldean  would  jump  up  frantically 
aud  thrust  her  out  of  the  room. 

u  I  found  Aonie,  although  sixteen,  very  diffi- 
dent, iusomuch  that  she  would  not  say  anything 
she  thought  on  these  matters.  By  the  time  that 
1  had  acquired  this  much  we  reached  the  gate 
opening  in  sight  of  the  house;  she  tbankea  tne 
for  attendiug  her  thus  far,  and  said  there  was  no 
need  of  my  going  farther.  At  this  instaut  a  wo- 
man approached  whom,  I  soon  perceived,  was 
Airs.  Maldeau,  who  said  that  she  had  been  out 
to  look  for  her  as  Annie  staid  a  little  longer  than 
usual.    I  left  the  two  and  returned  home. 

"You  have  doubtless  concluded,  what  was 
true,  that  my  imagination  bad  woven  from  my 
dream  and  what  I  had  been  able  to  derive  from 
Annie  a  complete  and  consistent  tragedy  :  that 
Maldean's  present  wife  had  murdered  a  former 
one,  and  mother  of  Annie,  for  the  sake  of  her 
husband  and  probably  at  his  instigation,  and 
that  the  crime  had  bceu  committed  in  the  nay 
indicated  by  my  vision. 
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"I  bad  read  in  the  Tales  of  the  German  Nun  |  of  the  furniture,  was  rented.    But  I  informed 

them  of  a  design  I  had  iu  my  mind  ever  oiuco 
my  eye  firet  lit  on  Annie;  aud  circumstances 


of  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  the  early  legends 
of  the  Eyder,  stories  similar. to  that  which  1  now 
treiuhleto  thiuk  had  occurred  in  my  experience, — 
of  dark  crimes  shown  up  by  a  supernatural 
light.  I  bad  of  course  regarded  them,  however 
told  in  good  faith,  as  simple  fictions;  albeit  I 
may  have  aaked  myself  why,  iu  those  days  when 
the  means  of  discovering  crime  were  so  limited, 
it  might  not  be  supposed  that  the  Father  of  Jus- 
tice would  indicate  the  trace  of  the  deed  by  his 
own  power? 

"I  will  uow  tell  concisely  how  my  own  vision 
was  conformed  to  me,  though  there  is  still  room 
for  skepticism.  I  rode  over  to  two  geutlemen's 
bouses  at  some  distance,  oue  of  whom  was  a 
magistrate  :  to  these  I  communicated  my  dream, 
and  said  that  I  would  at  least  rest  easier  if  it 
were  investigated.  We  went  together,  all  three, 
on  the  subsequent  day  to  the  tairn,  carrying  with 
us  two  stout  uegroes  with  drags.    It  was  in  the 


would  only  make  me  act  with  more  celerity  in 
the  matter.  To  be  brief,  I  had  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  Annie's  helpless  condition,  if  you 
like  to  say  so,  aud  ask  her  hand  in  marriage. 

•'  Not  long  afterward  we  were  married.  Ever 
since  my  cottage  has  been  a  place  of  new  beau- 
ties :  before  it  was  a  beautiful  statue ;  now  there's 
life  in  it — it's  an  angel,  is  my  home.  And,  my 
dear  Lcmau,  of  all  the  beautiful,  bright-faced, 
iutclligeut  cherubs — " 

"Very  remarkable  indeed,"  said  Leman  in  a 
musing  way. 

•♦—The  children  T"  I  eagerly  suggested. 

'•  Why,  lire nt,  you  are  waudering ;  I  mean 
the  story  you've  related.  It  is  certaiuly  a  most 
singular  oue,  and  were  it  not  that  you  told  it,  I 
would  be  a  skeptic  as  to  the  facts.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  your  conclusion  as  to  the  incidents  is 


afternoon  when  we  weut  over  there:  the  uegrnes;  true,  then  there  is  no  evasiou  of  the  supernatu- 
arranged  the  drags,  aud  weut  out  in  the  boat  to  ral  nature  of  the  affair:  there  seems  some  room 
the  spot,  which  I  could  indicate  from  the  vivid- 'for  the  supposition  that  your  dream  was  vague 
ness  of  my  dream.  1  felt  a  horrible  sensation  of  as  you  dreamed  it,  but  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
certainty,  as  we  alt  stood  there  iu  breathless  ex-  drowning,  aud  that  after  the  finding  of  the  body 
citement  awaitiug  the  result.  jit  (the  dream)  assumed  a  definite  form  in  your 

"'Here  it  is  at  last!'  exclaimed  one  of  the  own  mind;  theu,  that  the  remaiuder  was  part 


negroes  in  a  low  voice  as  he  slowly  lifted  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  a  portion  of  a  bare  skele- 
ton! Oue  or  two  of  the  bones  were  lost,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  order  was  preserved.  The 
boues  were  brought  ashore. 

"  'Can  it  be  proved  on  them  ?'  I  said  aloud. 


coincidence,  part  fancy. 

•♦Come  let  us  fill  up  another  bowl.  Leman, 
for  I  am  eager  for  your  tale.  Sacri !  how  the 
wind  blows— I  pity  those  who  haven't  good 
cheer  to  night !" 

Leman  for  some  time  did  not  heed  my  invita- 


••  At  that  moment  a  report  was  heard  close  by  ,\\ow  to  warm  another  cup  of  coffee;  and  for 


and  I  fell :  a  ball  bad  lodged  in  my  left  arm. 
Some  of  those  present  ran  out  to  seek  and  ar- 
rest the  persou  whoever  it  was,  aud  on  this  point 
J  had  no  doubt.  They  saw  uo  one.  In  the  mean- 
time I  wastakeu  care  of,  and  the  skeleton,  home 
by  a  negro,  was  brought  to  my  bouse  as  a  wit- 
ness. It  was  very  late  when  we  arrived. 
Early  on  the  uext  day 


'some  minutes  seemed  much  entertained  with 
reverie,  if  auy  thing  could  be  discerned  from  the 
variety  of  expresaiou  on  his  face. 

•♦  You  know,  Brent,"  he  said  at  length,  ♦•  all 
about  my  travels  till  within  the  last  oue  or  two 
years.  You  know  how  I  wandered  over  the 
loveliest  spots  of  the  old  world  to  drink  iuspira- 


Maldean  and  his  wife  were  gone!  The 
poor  weeping  girl  kuew  nothing  of  their  depart- 
ure: but  an  old  driver,  comiug  along  the  main- 
road  near  by,  said  he  had  met  a  couple  in  a  car- 
riole like  that  of  Maldeau's,  answering  to  the 
description,  far  off,  at  day  break,  on  the  great 
route  to  the  West.  4  It  is  rather  fortunate,'  I 
said  when  I  heard  it,  •  for  the  Law  doesn't  con- 


t  the  two  magistrates  tiou  from  the  Tweed  and  the  Mayne;  and  to 
wen* .over  to  Maldeau's  in  order  to  arrest  him  wander  in  trausport  amid  the  sterile  grandeur  of 
an  Ais  wife.    They  found  uo  one  there  but  An-  Holland,  so  delicately  conceived  by  the  pencil  of 

Madame  D'Arbourville  iu  her  •  Histoire  Hollan- 
daise.'  You  kuow  how  I  at  last  settled  to  com- 
plete my  studies  at  a  short  way  from  Roveredo, 
in  the  sublime  retirement  of  the  'green  hills  of 
Tyrol.' 

•♦  Concerning  the  progress  of  my  study  there 
you  have  beeu  regularly  informed  by  letter.  I 
don't  know  why.  but  in  a  caprice  I  had  resolved 


victand  punish  people  on  the  evidence  of  dreams;  [  not  to  visit  my  mother  and  sister,  whom  I  thought 
but  here  is  confession."  still  in  Italy,  until  I  had  gained  a  fair  name  a, 

'•  It  was  mooted  to  take  up  a  collection  for  the  [  an  artist.    It  was  a  caprice  of  mine  ;  but  you 
support  of  the  deserted  Annie,  for  Maldean  and  know  I  was  always  ambitious, 
his  wife  had  secured  every  thing  of  value  in  the  I    "The  stirring  fame  of  the  New  Revolution 
bouse,  aud  the  bouse  itself,  together  with  most' thatjust  was  about  to  dawn  in  lurid  fire  on  the  rea- 
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tive  French  drew  me  from  the  secluded  hanks  of 
the  Adige.  In  hot  baste  I  reached  Paris  j  my 
bosom  swelling  with  the  thought  that  I  was  there 
an  American,  which  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
bourgeoisie  then,  was  to  be  a  Demigod. 

"  The  most  notable  events  of  my  life  are  con- 
cerned with  my  residence  in  Paris  at  this  time. 
1  commenced  immediately  painting  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  academy,  and  found  my  name  coupled 
with  various  expressions  of  feeling.  My  repub- 
lican principles  breathed  themselves  through  my 
pictures  quite  plainly;  at  one  time  rising  before 
the  people  in  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  and  at 
another  exciting  them  with  a  view  of  the  struggle 
at  Lexington,  or  in  the  portraits  of  the  Signers 
of  our  Declaration  in  Faucuil  Hall. 

"I  soon  found  that  ray  name — which  by  the 
way  I  had  changed  some  little-— was  a  topic  of 
conversation  every  where.  I  was  lauded  by  the 
people,  whilst  the  coated  gentry  and  the  officers 
looked  on  me  with  suspicion  aud  aversiou.  I 
certainly  would  never  exhibit  a  painting  there 
which  I  did  uot  believe  would  bear  criticism. 

"  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  had  hith- 
erto been  only  subject  of  conjecture  and  specu- 
lation, never  having  taken  auy  positive  form. 
But  I  thought  I  could  foresee  something,  and  1 
did.  The  hopes  of  the  people  begau  to  centre 
about  Laraartiue ;  with  him  1  saw  was  to  be 
their  trust  and  love. 

44  I  commenced  at  this  time  a  painting  of  that 
great  man.  I  resolved  that  it  should  be  exact 
and  noble,  so  that  the  Blouse  should  every  where 
cry  out  'There  he  is!  what  a  brow  !  he  is  our 
own!' 

44  Well,  to  hasten  :  the  picture  that  should— 1 
had  so  resolved— excite  the  applause  of  the  mil- 
lion was  finished;  it  was  of  full-length.  1  was, 
I  must  confess,  somewhat  proud  of  it.  I  stood 
before  it  long,  giving  at  intervals  a  new  shade  or 
half-touch. 

44  One  afternoon  as  I  was  standing  thus  I  was 
told  by  my  waiter  that  a  lady  was  in  my  parlor. 
I  instantly  went  down.  She  struck  me  as  being 
the  most  lovely  human  being  I  had  ever  seen. 
She  had  neither  the  air  nor  face  of  a  Parisian 
beauty. 

14  4 1  wish  my  likeness  taken,  sir/  she  said  as  I 
entered. 

"  4  Very  well,'  I  replied,  4  when  will  you  call 
to  sit  ?' 

44  4  1  have  called  now  :  I  am  extremely  anx- 
ious to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible.' 

44  4  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  afternoon  ?' 
44 '  Yes,  sir.' 

44 1  might  have  made  some  objection  if  she  hail 
not  been  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  aud  so  earnest 
in  her  wish  that  I  should  commence  at  once.  On 
reflection,  however,  that  I  had  no  work  theu  on 


band  of  much  moment,  I  invited  her  into  my 
studio.  I  quickly  prepared  my  richest  paints 
and  best  canvas  for  an  occasion  so  worthy. 

44  Finally  she  was  seated  aud  all  was  ready 
except  myself.  I  had  the  most  disagreeable  mis- 
trust of  my  hand  which  had  recently  been  a 
source  of  pride.  The  delicate  outlines  of  the 
face— the  hair  of  gold— the  light  of  those  eyes 
were  surely  too  lovely  to  be  transmitted  to  any 
canvas  by  any  brush.  The  lofty  mien  of  Lam- 
artine  was  nothing  to  this. 

44 1  felt  badly :  my  band  began  to  tremble— 
and  my  face  had  even  now  commenced  burning 
for  the  time  when  it  should  be  said  4  See !  bow 
far  Nature  outdoes  his  pencil !'  I  paused  long. 

44  4  Mais,  Monsieur,  are  yon  not  ready  yet  !' 
she  said  recalling  me. 

44  4  Tiens,*  said  I,  4  will  it  not  be  best  to  put  it 
ofl*  'till  some  other  time— say  to-morrow?' 

•••No!' 

44  4  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
commenced  now  V 

"  *  Or  never,'  she  said,  4  and  more,  it  most  be 
finished  at  three  sittings.' 

44  4  Three  !  impossible,' 

44  4  Indeed,  I  must  have  it,  and  I'd  rather  have 

you  do  it.' 

•'•I  ll  try!'  I  said,  hating  to  lose  aucb  a  pic- 
ture, and  yet  fearful  of  myself. 

•'  She  assumed  her  position.  At  first  my  hand 
seemed  tremulous ;  but  as  I  proceeded,  it  became 
steadier — and  at  length  I  was  absorbed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  work,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fair 
one  who  sat  before  me  except  so  far  as  tny  pen- 
cil was  interested  in  her  beauty.  I  scarcely  rec- 
ollected any  thing  uutil  it  was  too  dark  for  more 
work. 

••  ♦  Again  to-morrow,  lady,'  I  said. 

•'•At  what  time?' 

44  •  Eleven  in  the  morning.' 

44  A  moment  more  and  she  was  gone  as  some 
fairy.  I  had  designed  requesting  her  name  and 
address  but  had  forgotten  it  on  my  return  from 
the  idea  of  my  paiutiug  to  the  reality  of  her 
beauty. 

44  On  the  following  morning  I  was  deeply  en- 
gaged on  the  picture  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
finished;  1  wished  to  advance  it  as  far  as  might 
be  before  she  came  to  set  a  second  time.  She 
was  very  punctual  and  sat  again  'till  three  in  the 
afternoon.  I  fiuished  the  head-piece  by  that 
time,  at  which  the  fair  girl  was  delighted.  Sbe 
called  me  a  flatterer,  whereat  I,  of  course,  pro- 
tested the  injustice  my  pencil  bad  done  her;  sbe 
received  my  compliment  very  differently  from 
most  of  the  Parisian  beauties. 

44  Next  day  she  came  at  the  same  hour.  I  had 
completed  all  that  needed  her  presence  !  1  have 
always  counted  that  an  achievement,  Brent.  I 
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regretted  when  the  third  sitting  was  over  that  I 
bad  uot  a  magic  pencil  for  her,  to  which  her  sole 
response  was  a  merry  laugh  of  great  naivete. 

44 '  Indeed  I'm  delighted,  Monsieur!  Now  please 
keep  it  here  and  Mr.  Lyttleton  will  call  and  at- 
tend to  it  for  me.' 

»•  Some  horrid  thought  that  I  couldn't  define 
seized  on  me.    I  stammered  out  •  certainly,'  and 
as  she  turned  I  said  bluntly  : 
'  Who,  did  you  say  ?* 

44  4  Mr.  Lyttleton,— No.  9— St.  Marque.' 

"'Not  George  Lyttleton  surely?'  I  said  in- 
quiringly. 

•  Why  surely  ?— yes  that's  the  one.  Do  you 
know  him  V 

»' 4  Too  well !' — then  catching  myself  I  asked, 
4  is  he  your  relative  ?' 

44  4  None,'  she  said  with  an  offended  air,  for 
she  seemed  to  think  I  was  unwilling  to  trust  ber. 
A  dreadful  suspicion  was  on  my  mind  :  yet  she 
seemed  to  be  the  picture  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. What  had  she  of  concern  with  Lyt- 
tleton ? 

44  4  Pardon  mo.'  I  said,  as  I  saw  the  impres- 
sion with  her  that  I  was  unwilling  to  trust  her; 
'pardon  me,  but  the  value  of  the  picture  is 
nothing  to  what  I  would  learn.  I  will  make  that 
a  present !' 

"'I  am  quite  surprised  I  confess,'  she  said,— 
4 1  came  not  here  to  be  questioned.' 

44 To  inquire  more  was  a  passion  in  me;  it 
seemed  also  a  duty.  I  resolved  to  risk  offending 
her,  knowing  my  own  motives. 

44  4  1  believe  you  said  he  waa  no  relative?' 

"  'No — none  at  all.' 

44  4  For  God's  sake  explain  this — what  is  he  to 
you  ?'  I  cried. 

44 1  never  saw  any  one  so  puzzled  as  this  an- 
gelic creature.  She  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
excited  way  in  which  1  had  been  led  to  ask  these 
questions. 

44  •  I  am  very  much  surprised  indeed,  sir,  yet 
all  you  wish  can  be  said  in  a  few  words — ' 

" '  Well,'  I  said  eagerly. 

44  4  To-morrow  evening  Mr.  Lyttleton  and  I 
are  to  be  married.' 

44 'Married!' 

44  4  Yes— yes,  Monsieur;  and  now  I  must  beg 
explanation.' 

44  4  Thauk  God  it's  no  worse,'  I  exclaimed. 

44  4  1  repeat,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  you— why 
thank  God  ?' 

4*  She  was  evidently  very  much  offended. 

44 '  Because  I've  yet  time  to  save  you.* 

44  4  Save  me  !  I'm  yet  in  the  dark,  sir !' 

"  4  Forgive  me — I  forget  myself — ' 

4' 4 1  think  so,  sir !' 

44  4  — What  I  mean  is  that  I  have  yet  power  to 
save  you  from  infamy  and  sorrow.    I  wieh  to 


warn  you  that  beneath  his  handsome  exterior 
Goorge  Lyttletou  bears  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  as 
many  in  jured  ones  iu  this  city  testify  hourly  while 
they  live  :  that  he  is  a  deceiver— that  he  has  de- 
ceived you :  that  you're  rich  or  he  would  never — ' 

44  4  Stop,  sir!"  she  cried,  agitated,  4  and  do  you 
dare  to  think  that  I  shall  believe  your  story  ? ' 

44 1  was  startled  by  this ;  in  my  ardor  I  had  for- 
gotten the  circumstances  in  which  we  stood— 
that  of  ignorance  of  each  other.  I  had  been  car* 
ried  away  by  the  conviction  that  she  was  a  vic- 
tim, and  that  be  was  a  villain.  Her  last  words 
were  accompanied  with  a  look  of  scorn.  I  saw 
that  a  woman's  affections  were  to  be  torn  from 
the  object  on  which  they  were  centered — terri- 
ble task! — ere  she  was  saved. 

44  4  And  you  do  not  believe  me,  lady?'  I  said. 

44  4  Did  you  dream  I'd  believe  such  idle  tales  ?' 

44  4  1  did.' 

444  There's  too  much  deception  in  this  world,* 
she  said,  contemptuously. 

44  4  Alas !  there  is,'  I  said,  with  pain  that  I  can 
not  describe. 

44 '  Well,  sir,  it  is  getting  late  and  I  must  re- 
turn :  you  can  do  as  you  see  fit  about  the  paint- 
ing.'   She  turned  to  leave. 

44  4  Hold,  lady— one  more  word  !'  I  had  been 
thinking  how  to  act. 

44  4  You  may  talk  on,  sir,  but  it  Is  useless  to 
try  to  persuade  me  of  the  truth  of  your  slanders 
without  better  evidence  of  them :  what  do  I 
know  of  you  ?    I  know  him.' 

44  4  1  am  an  American,  lady,'  I  said,  aa  a  thought 
struck  me. 

44  4  1  am  also,'  she  said. 

41 4  Is  it  likely  I  would  deceive  one  of  my  own 
countrywomen  ?' 

44  *  I  have  said  I  know  nothing  of  you,  nor 
what  motives  you  may  have.' 

44 1  was  really  in  despair  for  a  time;  yet  some- 
thing seemed  to  urge  me  on  to  persistence  in 
seeking  to  save  her. 

44  4  1  have  one  request;  that  will  be  all,'  I 
said. 

44  4  Name  it,'  she  replied. 

44  4  1  wish  you  to  accompany  me  to-night  that 
I  may  prove  my  assertion.' 

44 '  No,  sir ;  and  now  as  to  the  painting' — 

14  4 That  is  yours;  but  for  God's  sake  let  mo 
urge  my  request.' 

44  4  Think  of  that,  Monsieur,  and  you  will  see 
how  improper  it  is.' 

44 '  It  would  be  so  with  any  but  a  painter  known 
throughout  Paris,  who  has  bis  name  to  sustain. 
You  must  have  had  some  confidence  in  me,  or 
you  would  not  have  come  here.' 

44  4  Call  this  evening  at  the  Rue  de  — ,  No.  47 
from  the  Old  Abbey,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  de- 
termination.  I  do  not  promise.' 
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44  Exactly  at  the  appointed  time  I  was  in  the 
drawing  room,  at  the  said  number  from  St.  Ma- 
ry's Abbey.  She  appeared  without  delay.  She 
seemed  changed;  and  seemed  to  have  been  weep 
ing  bitterly.  Perhaps  something  unnoticed  be- 
fore had  been  unlocked  by  the  suspicion  I  had 
awakened  concerning  Lyttleton. 

44  •  Will  you  go  V  1  asked  eagerly. 

44  4  Yes,'  she  said.  *  I'll  go and  then  with  the 
exercise  of  a  final  doubt,  she  said,  4  Surely  you 
could  not  practise  a  deception  so  horrible  as  this 
would  be;  have  you  no  daughter— no  sister' — 

44  4  Yes— a  sister  Tar  away  ;  one  that  I  love- 
though  I  h:tve  not  seen  bcr  for  a  long  time.' 

"  •  Think  of  her.' 

44  4  1  will ;  and  of  you  in  the  fear  of  God 

44  In  another  moment  I  was  proceeding  with 
the  fair  stranger  on  my  arm  toward  the  4  Salon 
de  V Anglais  ;'  and  as  I  went  I  felt  how  inhuman 
he  must  have  been  who  could  deceive  one  so 
trustful  and  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  yield 
to  a  request  such  as  mine. 

"We  entered  the  Salon,  and  hastened  on 
through  the  rooms  where  were  people  eating, 
driuking  and  gaming.  We  ascended  the  wind- 
ing stairs  to  the  top  rooms,  which  were  more 
quiet  aud  lese  dazzling. 

44 1  now  commenced  peering  through  the  glass 
sides  of  each  of  the  rooms  as  I  went  up :  finally 
in  the  fourth  story  I  saw  Lyttleton  ;  I  turned  aud 
bidding  her  be  of  courage,  carried  her  through 
the  hall  where  there  was  a  glass  door.  That  en- 
tire side  of  the  building  could  be  seen  by  means 
of  the  splendid  mirrors  opposite  this  door  inside. 

44 1  pointed  to  the  mirror. 

44  Reflected  there  she  saw  four  figures  seated 
at  play. 

44  One  of  them  was  Lyttleton.  Tbey  were  all 
very  intent  on  the  game  :  there  were  large  stakes 
and  the  perfect  silence  which  prevailed  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  excitement  of  the  card -players.  That 
top  room  was  tho  one  for  those  who  spent  whole 
evenings  at  play  and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturb- 
ed :  the  transient  visitors  stopped  on  the  lower 
doors. 

44  4  D — n  the  card,'  cried  Lyttleton,  throwing 
it,  4 1  never  was  so  uulucky  !* 

44 1  turned  to  the  lovely  one  by  me  and  saw 
tears  bathing  her  cheek. 

44  4  How  the  devil  do  you  expect  luck  to  be 
forever  on  your  side,  Lyttleton  ?'  said  one  of  the 
bystanders. 

44  4  But  it  never  is  !'  cried  Lyttleton. 

44  4  Oho  obo  !'  said  the  other,  pointing  at  him. 
and  looking  at  the  other  two,  4  be  says  it's  never 
with  him  ;  he  says  he  isn't  going  to  marry  a  for 
tune  to-morrow  night— and  an  infernally  pretty 
girl  to  boot." 


44  A  long,  loud  laugh  followed  this.  The 
maiden  by  me  shuddered. 

44  4  By  the  way,  Lyt.,'  said  another,  '  I  forgot 
to  ask  you  about  that ;  I  take  it  the  affair's  going 
on  right.    You  are  a  lucky  dog.' 

44  4  Yes,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
4 she's  mine  to-morrow  night — fortune  and  all.' 

44  4  How  much  is  it?' 

44  4  Don't  know  exactly  yet  ;  will  tell  yon  more 
this  time  day  after  to-morrow.' 

44  A  laugh  followed.  I  felt  her  leaning  more 
on  my  arm. 

44  4  Has  she  got  any  relations  in  town 

*' 4  Yes,  one  ;  but  she  don't  know  it.' 

44  The  lady  turned  pale  at  this. 

44  4  Pshaw  .'  I  mean  are  there  any  old  folks  ?' 

44  4  No  papa— thank  God !' 

44  4  Good  for  you — that's  a  fact.' 

44  4  So  I  think  ;  papas  are  rather  too  prying !' 

44  4  She's  pretty— isn't  she  V 

44  4  D— d  pretty.' 

44  4  Where  is  she  now  ?' 

44  4  Abbey ;  I  recommended  a  quiet  place  where 
people  don't  gossip.    Ha,  ha!' 
44  4  1  suppose  she's  getting  ready.' 
44  4  She's  having  ber  portrait  painted.' 
44  4  By  whom  ?" 

44  4  M.  Lemaoncr,  who,  by  the  way*— the  rest 
was  spoken  in  a  low  tone  to  some  one  near; 
neither  of  us  heard  it. 

44  *  Yon  ought  to  have  it  taken  as  a  Model  P 

44  A  boisterous  laugh  followed  this.  The  »n- 
known  beauty  turned. 

44 '  Come !  'tie  enough  !'  she  sobbed. 

44  As  I  led  her  back,  I  thanked  God  for  bavtwg 
saved  her.  She  seemed  doubly  lonely  sow  that 
1  had  done  so.  I  ordered  a  chaise  to  return  im. 
She  first  attempted  to  speak. 

44  •  To  thiuk  that  George'— the  rest  of  the  seo- 
tenee  was  a  sob. 

44  4  He  said  you  had  a  relation-  in  this  city  be- 
sides your  mother.' 

44  4  O  yes;  I  never  knew  it.' 

44  4  1  will  try  and  discover  who  it  is.  You  said 
you  were  from  America?' 

44  4  Yes ;  from  the  State  of  Virginia.' 

44  4  Your  name  ? — if  I  may  ask  it.' 

44  4  Emily  Leraan.' 

44  My  eyes  swam  as  something  overpowered 

my  brain. 

44  4  Have  you  been  living  in  Italy — with  your 
mother ;  have  you  a  brother  ?'  I  asked  hurriedly. 
She  seemed  alarmed. 

44  4  It  is  all  so,— how  did  you  know  ?' 

44  4  Heaven  be  praised, — I  am  yoor  brother 
Henry !' 

44  Emily  fainted  in  my  arms;  and  io  one  mo- 
ment more  I  was  in  the  presence  of  my  mother 
at  the  Old  Abbey !  She  knew  me  of  course. 
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had  been  long  expecting  to  bear  from  me.  As  1 
said, I  bad  changed  my  name  to  Lemauner. 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  tears  of  joy  that  we 
mingled  that  night  whilst  offering  our  thanks  to 
God  that  we  had  met  again ;  and  that  I  bad 
saved  Emily  from  a  fate  so  awful ! 

"  We  have  all  returned  now  to  our  native  Vir- 
ginia, where,  under  the  order  of  the  same  Provi- 
dence that  has  shielded  us  from  harm  thus  far, 
we  shall  hereafter  remain." 

The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and  we 
sought  the  rest  which  we  so  much  needed,  hav- 
ing both  come  a  long  journey  on  that  inclement 
day. 

I  had  intended  to  remain  next  day  aud  see 
more  of  my  old  friend ;  but  I  prevailed  on  bim 
to  bring  bis  mother  and  sister  to  see  me  at  my 
quiet  borne  in  the  mountains  the  subsequent 
week. 

So  next  day  I  returned  homeward,  which  is 
the  only  way  my  soul  tendeth  wheu  I'm  away 
from  it.  I  spent  another  pleasant  night  with  my 
friend  the  landlord;  talkiug  politics  with  him  un- 
til midnight. 

Henry  came  with  bis  mother  and  sister,  and 
will  remain  some  weeks.  We  have  ample  leisure 
to  talk  of  old  times  and  new,  of  prospects  aud 
retrospects. 

Whilst  I  am  committingthese  things  to  paper, 
this  task  being  more  related  to  my  habits  of  life, 
Henry  is  out  on  an  adjoining  height  sketching 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  loveliest  scene  on 
this  side  the  Rhine,"  and  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
my  owu  quiet  mountain  home. 


LINES. 

Ob !  Marie !  think,  so  many  years 
As  I  liavc  numbered  inure  than 

So  many  years  an  past  ere  I 
Loved  as  I  lore  thee  now, 

80  many  weary  years  I  lired 
In  utter  thoughtlessness  of  thee- 

80  many  weary  years  thou  wert 
An  unknown  star  to  1 


And  yet  bow  lightly  beat  my  heart! 

At  least  I  know  'twas  seldom  sad— 
And  when  we  are  not  wholly  blest, 

Tis  something  to  be  glad. 

How  Marie!  this  could  ever  be, 

I  really  cannot  understand — 
No  more  than  how  a  flower  should  bloom 

In  some  dry,  desert  land. 


Unless  indeed  tbe  joys  I  felt. 

Were  mystic  glimpses 
Dimly  prophetical  of  thee, 

And  promising  thy  love. 


Dear  heart  1  I  now  remember  well, 
How  oft  I  seemed  to  breathe  au  air — 

A  more  ethereal  medium  than 
The  common  atmosphere!— 

And  dreams  would  come — I  dream' d  not  whence, 
My  heart  would  throb — I  guessed  not  why— 

And  sometime*  when  I  felt  no  pain, 
A  tear  would  dim  my  eye. 


explain  these  signs 
By  some  cold  melapbysic 
They  do  not  know  tbe  tokens,  which 
Precede  a  pleasant  seasou. 

Marie !  it  is  my  calm  belief, 
And  so  must  thou  opine  with  me, 

That  never  joy  sustained  my  soul 
But  took  its  power  from  thee. 

And  all  my  pleasures  in  the  past, 

Still  pointed  to  my  present  bliss — 
And  pleasure  never  had  been  mine, 
Had  Fate  denied  rnc  this. 


Ar.LAUS. 


BALLADS  OF  HISTORY. 

BT  J.  ATHKA&X  JO.NE8. 

THE  VISION  OF  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

Tbe  chroniclers  of  the  actions  of  Julian  inform 
us,  that  upon  the  night  before  be  met  bis  fate 
from  tbe  Parthian  Javelin,  "Tbe  Genius  of  Rome 
appeared  to  him,  covering  with  a  fuueral  veil 
hid  bead  and  born  of  abundance,  and  then  slowly 
retired  from  the  Imperial  tent." 

Gibbon  has  found  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Julian,  exploits  and  virtues  which  be  has  used 
with  all  tbe  power  of  bis  transcendant  genius  in 
vilincatiou  of  tbe  Christian  religion.  Julian  has 
never  been  with  me  a  favorite.  Even  as  a  milita- 
ry commander,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discern 
bis  merit,  or  been  brought  to  admit  bis  capacity. 
The  whole  expedition  into  Parthia  was  conduc- 
ted iu  a  spirit  of  rashness,  scarcely  less  conspic- 
uous than  that  of  Crassus  into  tbe  same  region. 
The  sources  through  wbich  we  obtain  our  know- 
ledge of  the  events  of  this  campaign  arc  all  poi- 
soued  by  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  tbe  nar- 
rators. Ammianus  Marcellinus,  upon  whom 
more  than  all  other  ancient  writers,  we  rely  for 
our  knowledge  of  Julian's  character,  though  un- 
questionably intending  to  tell  nothing  but  truth, 
was  insensibly  biassed  by  bis  Pagan  principles, 
by  the  share  he  had  in  the  actions,  and  tbe  rank 
he  bad  in  the  favor  of  tbe  monarch;  and  Zoxi- 
mus,  though  writing  in  a  style  of  much  elegance, 
is  known  to  be  one  of  tbe  least  accurate  of  all 
tbe  classic  authorities.  Upon  these  two,  with 
the  Sophist  Libaoius,  obscure  and  pedantic,  but 
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one  of  Julian's  favored  counsellors,  the  great 
author  of  the  Declioe  and  Fall  chiefly  trusted, 
and  the  consequeuce  is  that  we  have  from  bis 
bands  a  sketch  altogether  distorted,  colored  atid 
unreliable. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remark  in  thi*  mad 
expedition  of  Julian  into  Parthia,  and  in  its  dis- 
astrous results,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Na- 
poleon's Grand  Russian  Campaign.  Even  in 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Russian  generals  of 
converting  the  country  upon  the  approach  of  the 
invaders  into  a  "naked  and  smokiug  district," 
they  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  Sapor's  wise, 
but  merciless  precaution  of  devastating  the  region 
which  Julian  had  selected  for  bis  battle-ground, 
the  cultivated  fields  lying  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Median  Mountaius.  It  is,  however,  a  cus- 
tomary expedient  in  warfare,  aud  it  might  have 
been  to  this  practice  that  tho  famous  speech  of 
Galgacus  to  bis  army  on  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
bad  reference — "  where  they  make  a  desert  tbey 
call  it  peace." 

It  would  seem  that  omens  foretelling  disastrous 
battle,  have  often  made  their  appearance  to  the 
weary  and  fainting  soldier.  The  reader  of  glo- 
rious old  Froissart  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
unearthly  pageant  which  appeared  to  the  Flem- 
mings  on  the  night  before  their  fatal  defeat  at 
Roeebecque.  The  author  of  Philip  Van  Ar- 
tevelde,"  has  introduced  into  bis  noble  poem  the 
following  passago  in  relation  to  it. 

Van  Ryk.—li  was  as  much  a  battle  to  the  ear 

As  sound  could  make  it. 
Elena.  Saw  70a  not  betides 

A  redness  in  the  sky. 
Van  Ryk.  Yes,  a  red  light. 

ArtcreUe.         This  is  a  phantom  fight. 

The  ghosts  of  them  that  are  to  fall  to-morrow, 
Rehearse  tbeir  parts. 

THE  VISION  OF  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 
1. 

The  hour  of  otrife  is  over. 
The  armies  rest  from  fight ; 
And  weary  lie  the  Romans 
In  their  battle  armour  dight. 
Gray  Sallust*  sleeps  uneasy 
From  the  dread  of  coming  ill ; 
Whilst  the  horsemen  of  King  Sapor 
Fresh  and  merry  lino  the  hill. 

2. 

The  horsemen  of  King  Sapor 
Mind  not  the  Summer  heat ; 

•  There  were  two  of  the  name  of  Sallust,  who 
favorites  of  Julian-  He  of  the  uanie  who  attended  Ju- 
lian in  his  Purlliian  expedition,  and  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  the  other,  w  as  a  very  aged  man  whom  Julian  had 
made  prefect  of  the  cast,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Ju- 
lian's immediate  successor,  Jovian,  was  named  for  the  im- 


As  the  lion  they  are  mettled. 
As  the  leopard  they  are  fleet  ; 
The  men  of  Rome  are  valiant—. 
No  foe  hath  seen  tbem  run  ; 
But  the  Roma 
In  the  hot  Assyrian  t 


He  is  from  that  cold,  bleak  region. 
Where  snow  and  ice  prevail ; 
From  the  cradle  of  the  tempest,— 
From  the  birth-place  of  tho  hail. 
'Tis  not  the  Great  Kind's  horsemen, 


But  weariness  and  hunger 
That  chills  those  Romau  hearts. 

4. 

On  his  couch  In  fitful  slumlter 
Lies  the  Wearer  of  the  Crown; 
He  is  pained  with  anxious 
With  sorrow  stricken  down. 
The  Parthian*  surround  him, 
The  corn  and  oil  are  low, 
And  King  Sapor's  flying 
Draw  fatally  the  bow. 


There  came  before  tbc  monarch 
Upon  his  couch  that  night, 
A  dream  of  ancient  glory, 
And  of  studious  delight; 
Of  mornings  with  the  Sophist*, 
In  Antioch's  tool  bowers ; 
Of  the  strife  on  Mount  Moriah 
With  the  Gallilaeau's  powers.* 

6. 

What  sees  the  dreaming  monarch 
Pass  through  the  sombre  tentf 
That  mournfully  but  sternly 
Looked  on  him  as  it  went 
An  old  man  with  a  helmet! 
He  has  seen  him  oft  at  borne  ; 
'Tis  Mars,  the  Great  Avenger, 
•Tis  the  guardian  God  of  Rome. 

7. 

Forth  from  the  couch  starts  Julian 
And  seeks  the  midnight  air ; 
Gone  is  tho  startling  phantom, 
No  shadowy  form  is  there. 
But  be  sees  a  fiery  meteor, 
Shoot  athwart  the  evening  sky, 
And  he  knoweth  by  the  omens 
Whose  the  terrors  of  that  eye. 


The  Sacred  Twelve  have  taught 
(Priests  of  the  God  are  thoy 

*  The  allusion  here  is  to  Julian's  well  known  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Even  Gibbon  is 
compelled  by  the  severe  voice  of  cotemporary  binary  to 
acknowledge  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  Divine  will  in 
preventing  the  re-contttruction  of  that  edifice.  The  ad- 
mission ''thou  hast  conquered,  Gallilican,"  imputed  to 
Julian  as  his  declaration  in  his  dying  hour,  rests  on  no 
sufficient  authority,  and  is,  probably,  a  mere  monkish 
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Their  office  fixed  by  Numa 
lu  the  Empire's  early  day,) 
The  Sacred  Twelve  have  shown 
The  sign*  (hat  innrk  the  God ; 
The  pike  and  shield  end  helmet, 
And  the  terrors  of  his  nod. 

9. 

Then  calls  he  to  gray  Sallust, 
(The  second  of  that  name;) 
And  call*  he  Anatobius 
Long;  known  to  martial  fame. 
And  Maxitnus  and  Prise  us 
Deep  in  Socratic  lore; 
And  the  leaders  of  the  legions 
That  the  Gods  of  Rome  adore, 

10. 

And  he  calls  the  Tuscan 
Who  read  the  mystic  tomes, 
And  gather  from  the  omens 
What  future  fate  is  Rome's. 
"How  shall  the  legions  prosper 
If  they  to-morrow  meet 
King  Sapor's  flying  horsemen 
In  the  ardent  summer  heat  I" 


11. 

And  the  Tuscan  sages  answer 
A*  one  they  make  replv  ; 
**  We  sec  the  columns  falter, 
We  see  the  Purthiaus  fly. 
But  there  gathers  round  live  Cesar, 
A  cloud  of  threatening  signs, 
Whilst  on  King  Sapor's  horsemen 
The  light  of  triumph  shiues." 

12. 

Surf  be  these  revelations, 
These  portents  dark  with  gloom; 
And  sinks  the  soldier's  courage, 
A*  he  sees  the  coming  doom. 
Gray  Sallust  looks  uneasy, 
From  the  dread  of  coming  ill, 
Whilst  the  horsemen  of  King  Sapor 
Fresh  and  merry  line  the  hill. 

13. 

And  with  the  early  morning 
The  army's  march  begun  ; 
And  forth  the  column*  wet 
The  Cesar  in  the  van. 
But  ere  the  day  departed 
Another  scene  was  there. 
Cold  and  gory  lay  brave  Julian 
lu  the  soldier's  fitting  luir. 


PtJitT.— From  the  French  puis  ne-literally, 
born  since  or  after,  juuior.  The  word  pony,  as 
applied  to  a  small  horse,  and  puisne,  designating 
a  junior  judge,  have  the  same  origin. 

Lift  for  the  Lazy. 


THE  EBONY  LINE. 

Among  the  various  facts  connected  with  the 
eventful  session  of  1850,  the  memorial  of  Judge 
Bryan  and  others  praying  the  establishment  of  a 
liue  of  steam  packets,  from  this  country  to  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  is  one,  by  no  means,  of 
the  least  interesting  character.    It  has  a  most 
important  boaring  upon  alt  those  great  questions, 
by  which,  for  the  last  four  years,  this  country  has 
been  agitated.    It  is  connected  most  intimately 
with  one  of  the  proposed  plans,  for  the  removal 
of  these  sources  of  trouble;— a  plan  haviug  the 
rare  merit  and  recommendation  of  being  obnox- 
ious to  extremists  of  all  classes;  but  inasmuch  as 
it  refuses  to  affiliate  with  any  of  these  classes,  or 
to  take  a  position  on  either  side  in  the  great  con- 
flict which  has  been  raging,  is  especially  deserv- 
ing of  support  and  encouragement  by  the  mode- 
rate of  every  section,  and  of  every  shade  of  po- 
litical opinion.      Your  society,"  says  an  English 
writer  to  a  friend  of  colonization  in  this  couutry, 
"has  hit  the  mark ;"  has  met  the  difficulty  exactly 
at  that  point  where,  under  existing  circumstances, 
successful  effort  may  be  made  for  its  removal. 
We  conceive  that  the  idea  of  this  memorial,  fall- 
ing in  as  it  does  with  the  design  of  that  society, 
aud  filling  out  that  design  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  done  by  any  association  unaided  by 
the  government,  is  happily  described,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  writer.    Leaving  out  of  view  all 
other  object*,  whether  those  connected  with  our 
foreign  policy,  commerce,  philanthropy,  or  reli- 
gion; regarding  the  matter  in  its  narrowest  as- 
pect, that  which  has  reference  to  the  principle  of 
self-preservation,  to  the  continuance  of  our  ex- 
existing  institutions,  this  project  demands  the 
careful  attention  of  each  and  every  portion  of 
our  widely  extended  country.    The  plan  pro- 
posed we  may  safely  admit  is  not  perfect;  may 
not  be  the  best  plan  possible.    If  taken  hold  of, 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and  fairly  tried,  improvements 
may  be  suggested  and  made.  Hut  it  is  the  break- 
ing of  ground  in  the  right  direction.    And  it 
should,  at  least,  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  public  interests  be 
fairly  tried  before  it  be  rejected. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquaint- 
ed with  the  main  features  of  the  proposed  plan, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  in  de- 
ntil. We  may  simply  state  that  it  contemplate* 
an  extension  of  a  system  receutly  commenced 
by  Congress,  which  has  for  its  object  the  crea- 
tion of  "a  powerful  steam-navy  to  be  used  in 
time  of  peace  in  carrying  the  mails,  and  iu  effect- 
ing great  public  objects  not  to  be  attained  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.*'*  This  system,  for  some  time 
"  Stantou's  report. 
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back,  has  been  in  operation  among  the  great 
maritime  powers  or  Europe.  Vessels  are  cm- 
ployed  in  merchant  service,  jet  buiit  by  govern- 
ment* frequently  commanded  by  naval  officers, 
built  in  such  manner  that  little  alteration  will  be 
required  for  warlike  purposes,  aud  subject,  at  any 
moment  to  be  taken  by  the  government,  to  meet 
existing  emergencies.  This  mode  of  providing 
in  time  of  peace,  and  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, for  the  emergencies  of  war,  has  commend- 
ed itself  to  Congress,  and  already  seventeen 
large  voxels,  niue  of  these  to  ruu  between  New 
York  aud  European  ports;  five  between  New 
York  and  Cbagres ;  and  three  between  Panama 
and  San  Francisco ;  have  been  ordered,  of  this 
character.  It  is  proposed  in  the  memorial  and 
accompanying  report  of  the  committee,  that  three 
more  be  ordered  of  the  same  character,  to  in- 
stitute a  line,  making  monthly  trips  to  Liberia, 
touching  at  various  points,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  England  and  the  West  India  Islands,  car- 
rying mails  to  and  from  the  U.  States,  and  these  va- 
rious points  of  communication.  In  this  way,  it  is 
hoped  to  cheapen  and  shorten  the  travel  from  the 
Uuited  States  to  Liberia ;  to  present  inducements 
to  emigration;  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Government,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
and  at  comparatively  small  sacrifice  or  expense, 
in  removing  such  free  blacks  as  desire  it  from  this 
country  to  Africa.  Most  of  this  expense,  if  not 
the  whole,  will  be  covered  by  freights,  passengers 
aud  mails;  great  increase  in  these  beiug  rea- 
sonably anticipated  as  the  plau  goes  into  ope- 
ration. 

Such,  in  its  essential  features,  is  the  design 
contemplated  in  the  report  upou  the  memorial. 
The  moving  impulse  to  that  design  is  the  desire 
of  beuefilliug  the  free  blacks  of  this  country,  of 
presenting  every  inducement  to  this  class  of  our 
population,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  emi- 
grate. To  this  single  great  end  all  these  means 
must  be  subservient.  It  may  be  desirable  to  in- 
crease our  available  navy.  It  may  be  well  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  incidental  plans,  or  to  secure 
any  of  the  inconsiderate  benefits  involved  in  the 
proposed  undertaking.  But  that  undertaking  has 
its  point  of  unity  aud  coherence  in  the  work  of 
colonization.  And  only  so  far  as  it  furthers  this 
work  or  promises  so  to  do,  does  it  become  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  interest  to  be  seriously  investi- 
gated. 

Viewed,  therefore,  as  connected  with  this 
great  work,  bow  deeply  interesting  does  it  be- 
come, not  merely  to  the  statesmau  or  philan- 
thropist, but  to  every  class  of  our  citizens.  If 
the  colored  population  of  the  free  states  were 
removed,  oue  element  of  discord  from  our  coun- 
try would  take  its  departure  with  tbem — an  ele- 
ment of  mischief,  not  merely  between  state  and 


state,  and  upon  our  national  councils,  but  also, 
and  most  powerfully  within  the  borders  of  the 
free  states  themselves.  If,  again,  this  same  class 
were  removed  from  the  slave  states  the  effect 
would  be  no  less  beneficial.  But  no  society  or 
association  could  ever  reasonably  hope  to  accom- 
plish such  removal.  Not  even  could  it  be  done 
by  tbe  General  or  State  Governments.  "  Colo- 
nization, to  use  the  language  of  one  of  its  warm- 
est friends,*  is  as  utterly  incompetent  to  transport 
the  whole  colored  population  of  United  States  to 
Africa  as  it  would  be  to  ladle  out  ooe  of  oar 
southern  lakes  with  a  kitchen  utensil."  But 
such  societies  may,  as  in  fact  they  have  done, 
lead  tbe  way ;  may  act  upon  the  state  or  Gen- 
eral Governments;  may  awaken  the  popular 
mind;  and,  as  the  effect  of  this,  may  contemplate 
the  extension  of  such  information  aud  interest  as 
will  lead  tbe  masses  most  concerned  to  net 
from  their  own  impulses  and  make  emigration 
from  this  country  to  Africa  like  that  from  Europe 
to  America,  a  sweeping,  spontaneous  and  over- 
flowing current: — a  current  upoo  which 
dreds  and 


means  and  opportunity  to  cast  themselves;  wil- 
lingly borne  to  rights,  and  privileges  and  positions 
which,  in  tbe  land  of  their  nativity,  are  utterly 
unattainable.    The  establishment  of  this  line  of 
steamers  would  tend  to  hasten  such  a  state  of 
things.    Tbe  immeuse  waste  of  ocean  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  immeasurably  short- 
ened.   The  regularity  of  departure  and  return; 
the  increased  facilities  of  communication  by 
message  and  by  letter;  tbe  necessary  publicity 
which  would  thus  be  given  to  Africa  and  African 
affairs;  the  knowledge  of  the  various  avenues 
thus  laid  opeu  to  the  pariah  caste  of  oue  couutry 
to  statious  of  respectability,  and  trust,  and  honor 
in  another,  would  have  no  little  influence  in  the 
same  direction.    There  is  now,  and  we  may  say 
not  unjustly,  a  feeling  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  free  blacks  as  to  the  motives  lead- 
ing to  this  movemeuL.    They  know  that  tbe 
whites,  as  a  class,  are  not  particularly  fond  of 
bestowing  favors  upon  tbem  in  their  present  con- 
dition ;  that  they  were  originally  brought  here  by 
oppression.    They  know  that  the  whites  would 
be  benefitted  by  their  removal.    Many  suspect 
(hat  tbe  Liberia  packet  unloads  at  Cuba  or  Bra- 
zil.   And  all  cannot  but  know  and  feel  that  what- 
ever other  motives  may  operate  the  country  is 
exceedingly  desirous  to  get  rid  of  tbem.  But  let 
these  suspicions,  iu  the  natural  mode  which  has 
been  suggested,  be  dissipated ;  let  it  be  seen  that 
while  the  country  is  blessing  itself  it  is,  also, 
doubly  blessing  those  whom  it  sends  to  build  up 
a  country  and  home  for  themselves,  and  we  may 
anticipate  a  most  important  change  among  this 
•  Speech  of  J.  H.  B.  L«urobc,  Esq. 
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class,  both  of  opinion  and  of  action.  Let  it  be  real  friends  as  a  desirable  one  ?  In  there  any 
clearly  understood  that  Africa  is  the  land  for  the  thiug  io  his  present  prospects  as  contrasted  with 
black  man;  that  there  he  may  develope  powers  j those  which  open  before  him  in  Afiica,  showing 
for  the  highest  purposes  which  are  here  expend-  those  benefits  to  be  of  a  permanent  character? 


ed  in  pilfering  aud  shoe-eleaniug  and  wood-saw- 
ing ;  render  the  mode  of  egress  easy ;  shorten  the 
time  of  transit;  let  the  emigrant— usually  uned- 
ucated— feel  that  be  is  not  going  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth,  from  which  there  is  little  or  no 
hope  of  return,  but  ouly  a  few  weeks  or  days 
journey;  let  him  feel  that  he  is  not  going  out 
of  the  great  highway  of  the  travelling  world; 
that  any  time  ho  may  come  back,  or  easily 
have  communication  with  those  left  behiud, 
and  most  of  the  obstructions  and  difficulties 
in  the  path  of  that  emigrant  would  be  removed. 
If  the  popular  mind  could  be  made  to  realise 
that  the  journey  to  Africa  is  very  little  more 
than  that  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  that  it 
does  not  involve  one  fifth  the  risk  and  danger  of 
that  up  or  down- the  Mississippi,  or  across  to 
Oregon  or  California ;  if  this,  which  in  reality  is 
the  correct  impression,  were  made,  what  a  differ- 
ence would  there  be  in  the  tide  of  emigration. 
Where  there  are  now  units,  there  would  then  be 
tens  and  hundreds  gladly  bidding  farewell  to  this 


In  lookiug  at  these  queslious  we  feel  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  great  subject.  We  would  desire 
to  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  seeking  and 
giving  correct  information  in  view  of  which  any 
opinion  may  be  formed,  of  placing  before  our 
readers  the  facts  and  reasons  which,  as  we  con- 
ceive, should  iuduce  every  good  man  who  loves 
his  country  and  his  kind  to  bid  God-speed  to  this 
and  all  its  cognate  undertakings. 

One  of  the  first  points  presenting  itself  is  that 
which  has  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
free  black  in  the  United  States,  socially  and  po- 
litically, as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Liberiaa 
citizeu.  This  present  condition,  it  is  well  known, 
is  of  a  most  painful  and  anomalous  character. 
Io  the  free  states  tbey  are  socially  and  politically 
degraded,  having  legal  rights  which  they  are  uot 
permitted  to  exercise ;  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  white  laborers  and  the  tendency  of  puldic 
sentiment  being  to  the  increase  of  such  debase- 
ment and  degradation.  Iu  the  slave  states  the 
large  numher  are  merely  the  corrupters  of  the 


their  land  of  nominal  freedom  but  of  real  servi- j  slave  population,  deprived,  as  at  the  North,  of 
tnde  and  debasement,  for  one  of  liberty  and  res-  I  of  political  and  social  equality,  and  in  the  few  in- 
pectability.  I  dividual  cases  of  industrious  and  thrifty  habits, 

Now  these  results,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  confined  to  certain  occupations  as  near  servitude 
hastened  by  the  proposed  Hue  of  communication,  as  possible.    Without  yet  saying  uny  thing  of 


the  couotry  to  which  it  is  proposed  they  shall 
emigrate,  we  may  uot  hesitate  to  assert  that  here 
the  matter  iu  a  tangible  form  before  the  public  they  occupy  a  most  undesirable  position :  inca- 
mind.    Interest  will  be  excited  and  information  pable  of  rising  aud  daily  sinkiug  to  a  lower  state 


The  monthly  departure  of  the  packet,  the  regu 
larity  both  of  departures  aud  returns  will  bring 


diffused.  Not  merely  the  intelligent  public, 
but  the  masses,  the  free  colored  population,  will 
be  led  to  the  formation  of  correct  views ;  will  be 
led  to  see  and  understand  the  real  facts  of  the 
case ;  from  this  understanding  will  be  led  to  ac- 
tion. 

And  this  brings  up  one  or  two  questions  of  no 
little  interest  as  connected  with  this  whole  sub- 
ject. This  proposition  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
to  be  seen  in  its  full  proportions,  must  be  looked 
at  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  before,  as 
well  as  with  what  we  hope  in  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God  will  come  hereafter.   It  is  one 


of  misery  and  debasement.  "  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  Irishman,"  it  has  been  truly  said/ 
"from  becoming  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  nothing  which  will  enable  the 
negro  to  be  any  thing  more  than  what  one  of 
their  own  color  described,  1  as  nothing  better 
than  a  clever  negro.'  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  stevedore  upon  Fell's  Point  that  was  not  a 
black  man.  There  is  now  not  a  stevedore  there 
who  is  not  a  white  mau.  Teu  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  laborer  in  the  coal  yards  of  Baltimore 
who  was  uot  a  black  man,  now  there  is  not  a 
black  man  in  those  yards.    In  the  rural  district 


step  forward  to  be  understood  by  others  that  I  in  which  I  reside,  iu  summer,  ten  years  ago,  1 


have  preceded  it,  and  if  now  made  unsuccess 
fully  must  be  renewed  in  the  same  or  iu  some 
other  way  until  the  great  end  in  view  is  fully  ac- 
complished. It  suggests  the  enquiry  supposing 
the  United  States  to  be  thus  benefitted,  by  the 
proposed  emigration  of  the  free  blacks,  will  this 
removal  be  of  benefit  to  the  emigrants  them- 
selves ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  country,  its  cli- 
mate, its  resources,  which  would  indicate  such  a 
movement  to  the  intelligent  emigrant  or  to  bis 

Vol.  XVTI-82 


could  not  get  a  white  man  to  work  for  me,  now 
I  cannot  get  a  black  man.  What  becomes  of 
the  black  man  ?  He  is  gradually  being  *  driven  to 
the  wall,'  even  when  disposed  to  labor.  And 
what  is  the  natural  result  ?  Crime,  moral  and 
social  debasement."  "  Look  at  the  daily  reports 
of  trials  before  our  criminal  courts,  and  who  are 
the  subjects  of  them  1  Why  a  vast  majority  are 
free  people  of  color,  although  the  free  people  of 
•  Speech  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  American  Col. 
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color  in  comparison  to  the  total  aggregate  of  the 
whiles  or  this  city  are  only  one  fourth."*  "  Facts 
clearly  demonstrate  that  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  proportion  of  criminals  among  the 
blacks  is  so  great  that  although  the  white  popu- 
lation in  18'JO  was  one  million,  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  colored  population  only  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  yet  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  three  penitentiaries  of  the  State  was  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  blacks  and  whites."! 
Facts  like  these  certainly  require  nothiug  in  the 
way  of  comment  as  sustaining  our  position. 

Hut  it  is  not  merely  important,  at  the  present 
time,  that  this  state  of  things  should  be  known, 
and  the  necessity  of  removal  somewhere  be  felt, 
but  it  should,  also,  be  seen  and  felt,  why  Africa, 
rather  than  any  other  spot,  has  been  selected  for 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
prospect  of  success  is  not  only  greater  there  than 
elsewhere,  but  that  if  there  be  failure  in  Africa, 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  in  other  directions.  In 
other  words,  that  this  is  not  one  point,  selected 
out  of  many,  all  equally  desirable,  or  nearly  so, 
but  the  only  one  at  which  success  may  be  anti- 
cipated. There  are  some  remarkable  facts  for- 
cing us  to  this  conclusion.  Africa  was  not  the 
first  spot  selected  for  this  experiment.  For  a 
long  time  the  unoccupied  public  lands  were 
thought  of  for  this  purpose.  Again,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  purchase  territory  from  some  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  having  control  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Then,  again,  the  West  India  Islands,  Hayti 
in  particular,  were  thought  of  for  the  same  pur- 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  none 


of  these  locations  will  answer  the  purpose  ii 
tended.  The  single  fatal  objection,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  free  blacks  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  races,  applies  with 
almost  equal  force  to  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
saving  that  of  their  ancestors.  Without  troubling 
ourselves  with  the  question  as  to  the  original 
equality  of  the  races,  we  may  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm, that  with  existing  sentiment  on  both  sides, 
where  the  white  and  black  man  come  together, 
the  latter,  to  use  an  expression  just  quoted, 
"  must  go  the  wall must  become,  as  in  our 
Southern  States,  the  serving,  or  as  in  the  Nor- 
thern States  and  elsewhere,  the  Pariah  caste  of 
the  community.  8uch  it  was  soon  felt  would 
have  been  the  final  result  in  case  of  their  settle- 
ment upon  the  unoccupied  Western  lands.  Such 
would  have  been  the  case  wherever  the  two 
races  were  brought  in  contact:  the  auomalous 
instance  of  Hayti,  where  success  seemed  most 
probable,  and  where  this  objection  did  not  apply, 
being  neutralised  by  the  state  of  things  then  ex- 

•  Speech  of  Mr.  Clay, 
t  Dr.  Alexander'.  History  of  < 


isting,  and  in  all  likelihood,  permanently  to  ex- 
ist, in  that  distracted  island.    Whether  Hayti 
itself,  will  not  prove  an  illustration,  before  the 
close  of  another  century,  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  white  and  black  communities  living  together* 
or  in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood,  may 
well  be  doubted.   The  fact  now  seems  evident, 
that  it  must  be  u  nigros  toto  orbe  divisos that 
if  the  free  black  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  ofdevel- 
operoent  as  a  social,  moral,  or  intellectual  being, 
be  must  have  this  chance  among  his  equals:— 
must  be  delivered  from  the  depressing  and  over- 
shadowing influence  of  a  superior  class:  a  class 
regarding  itself  in  this  light,  which  he  has  been 
educated  to  regard  in  the  same  light,  also.  We 
are  not  now  speaking  of  the  origin,  the  propriety, 
or  justice  of  such  feelings.    They  may  be  alto- 
gether, so  far  as  our  purpose  is  concerned,  the 
effect  of  prejudice  and  education  ;  may  be  highly 
improper.    With  this  we  have  nothing  here  to 
do.    We  only  affirm,  what  cannot  be  denied, 
that  such  feelings  exist ;  that  upon  one  of  these 
classes  tbey  have  a  most  depressing  influence) : 
an  influence  and  feeling  not  to  be  argued  away, 
by  showing  that  they  are  not  founded  in  jus- 
tice or  reason.   Just  as  the  shoot  to  be  developed 
into  the  full  grown  tree,  must  he  removed  from 
the  shadow  of  the  parent  trunk,  so  must  the  Af- 
rican, for  his  developement,  escape  this  over- 
shadowing influence  to  which  be  is  now  subjec- 
ted.   And  no  spot  on  earth  but  the  home  of  bis 
ancestors  presents  itself  as  au  asylum  for  this 
purpose.   It  is  a  climate  unfavourable  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  white  man,  a  land 
D.  in  which  African  civilization  may  extend  in  any 


and  every  direction  without  fear  of  contact 
conflict  with  other  races.  Or  if  such 
ever  arise,  it  will  be  at  such  a  remote  period  that 
the  free  civilized  African  will  not  then  be  at  such 
a  disadvantage ;  that  disenthralled  and  enlight- 
ened, he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  white  man  as 
an  equal. 

But  while  it  may  be  true  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  Africa  is  the  point  of  location  for 
this  great  experiment,  that  it  is  the  only  practi- 
cable one  presenting  itself  for  this  purpose,  yet 
there  are  other  things,  which  require  to  he  con- 
nidered.  The  condition  of  the  free  black  in  Amer- 
ica, as  wo  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  a  desirable 
one.  The  flood  of  European  emigration,  which 
is  throwing  into  the  market  such  an  immense 
amount  of  white  labour,  is  daily  makiog  this 
condition  more  precarious.  But  a  removal  to 
aome  points  might  make  it  worse  even  than  any 
thing  which  is  here  threatened.  We  bold  that 
in  getting  rid  of  this  evil  existing  in  our  midst, 
we  should  not  commit  a  greater;  that  in  placing 
the  African  beyond  the  depressing  circt 
of  bis  present  position,  he  should  not  be 
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jected  to  others  that  are  worse.  It  is  doubtless 
very  desirable  tbit  the  country  should  be  reliev- 
ed of  tbie  claae  of  population :  that  they  should 
be  placed  beyond  the  overshadowing  influence 
ot  the  other  great  class.  But  if  we  attained 
these  ends  by  lauding  them  at  Bebring'a  Straits, 
or  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  it  would  be  thus  attain- 
ed, at  too  great  sacrifice.  The  thing  to  be  sought 
is  not  merely  a  spot  to  live  upon,  but  one  pre- 
senting advantages.  Such  as  would  render  the 
exchange  of  positions,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  for  the  better. 

This  leads  naturally  to  an  inquiry  into  the  re- 
sources of  Liberia  and  itscapability  for  sustaining 
a  population.  Upon  this  point  we  need  dwell  only 
for  a  brief  space.  In  the  language  of  Scripture 
it  may  be  said  the  "earth  brings  forth  by  band- 
fuls."  A  country  ever  verdant,  with  crops  suc- 
ceeding each  other  through  the  different  seasons, 
with  an  almost  virgin  soil,  has  but  little  to  fear 
in  the  way  of  exhaustion,  from  an  industrious 
population,  however  numerous,  that  may  be  pla- 
ced upon  it.  *'  1  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion." 
says  one  who  lived  there  for  several  years,  "  that 
with  a  cheerful,  contented  mind,  and  industrious 
habits,  colored  persons  may  live  more  comforta- 
bly and  independently  in  Africa  than  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  Liberia  as  in  all  new  countries" — 
and  we  may  add  in  all  old  countries  too— "in- 
dustry and  perseverance  are  necessary  ;  and 
while  it  offers  no  encouragement  to  those  who 
expect  to  live  in  luxurious  ease  and  pampered 
indolence,  yet  to  the  man  of  enterprise  and  fru- 
gality it  affords  a  desirable  home,  and  promises 
•  rich  reward  to  bis  labours."* 

A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions will  enable  us  to  see  the  correctness  of  the 
above  statement.  Many  of  these  are  known 
among  ourselves,  and  thus  afford  us  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  judgment,  as  to  the  point  in  question. 
One  of  tiie  greatstaplea,  for  instance,  upon  which 
the  African  lives  and  thrives  in  our  Southern 
States,  succeeds  well  in  many  portions  of  Libe- 
ria. Indian  corn,  we  arc  told,  though  not  doing 
so  well  every  where  as  in  this  country,  succeeds 
upon  some  of  the  African  lands,  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  improvement  in  quality  by  cultivation. 
Another  of  these  staples,  rice,  is  grown  so  readily 
and  with  so  little  labour,  that  even  the  natives, 
by  a  few  months'  labour,  raise  more  than  a  suf- 
ficiency for  home  consumption.  The  sweet  po- 
tato, almost  the  staff  of  life,  to  some  portions  of 
population  in  lower  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
may  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  with  little 
labour,  on  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  and  in  many  places,  may 
be  gathered  during  every  month  from  the  same 
piece  of  land.   The  yaw,  lima  beans,  black  eyed 

•  Lugcnbeel'*  Sketches.  ' 


peas,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  watermelons,  the 
cabbage,  the  cotton  plant,  pepper,  the  Palma 
Christi.are  some  of  these  productions  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  cabbage,  which  does  not  succeed  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  are  all  of  good  quality, 
easily  and  abundantly  raised,  in  Liberia.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  other  productions  peculiar 
to  tropical  climates,  with  some  of  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  some  of  wbicb  are  only  known 
by  reports  of  residents.  The  orange,  the  lemou, 
the  lime,  the  pine  apple,  the  plantain,  the  banana, 
the  tamarind,  the  pomegranate,  the  cocoanut,  the 
coffee  berry,  the  palm  nut,  the  arrow  root,  are 
among  the  former  of  these.  While  among  the 
latter  we  are  told  of  the  nutritious  cassada,  of 
the  tarria  resembling  in  taste  the  Irish  potato,  the 
mango  plum  resembling  our  peach,  the  guava. 
from  wbicb  the  jelly  is  made,  the  African  cherry 
similar  to  the  cranberry,  the  African  peach  used 
for  preserves,  with  several  others,  sucb  as  the 
bread  fruit,  which  have  been  introduced,  aud 
found  to  succeed,  but  have  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent been  cultivated.  So  far  as  regards  the  pros- 
pect for  sustaining  a  population,  by  the  products 
of  the  soil,  probably  no  couotry  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  afford  a  better.  If  there  be  any- 
thing to  fear  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  the  com- 
mon temptation  of  tropical  climates,  to  habits  of 
indolence;  a  temptation  arising  from  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  nnd  the  great  ease  with  which 
life  is  sustained.  Upon  the  score  of  destitution 
nothing  is  to  be  feared.  The  country  under  pro- 
per cultivation  will  sustain  almost  any  amount 
of  population  that  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

Thus  far,  we  have  seen  the  capability  of  the 
country  for  sustaining  a  population.  And  thus 
far.  we  exhibit  a  strong  class  of  motives  to  the 
mere  philanthropist,  in  favour  of  colonization. 
But  to  the  statesman,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  called  to  take  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  line  of  communication,  there  is 
an  additional  question  which  must  be  investiga- 
ted :  that  which  has  reference  to  the  commercial 
prospect.  Will  this  prospect  warrant  the  pro- 
posed undertaking?  Does  it  warrant  the  anti- 
cipation that  Liberian  commerce,  in  time,  may 
become  not  only  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Line- 
rians  themselves,  but  an  object  of  interest  to 
other  couutries  ? 

These  questions,  some  well  known  fact*  would 
seem  to  iudicate,  may  be  safely  answered  iu  the 
affirmative.  Many  of  the  productions  which  we 
have  mentiooed,  are  not  merely  valuable  for 
home  consumption,  but  may  easily  be  exchan- 
ged, and  with  great  profit  to  the  native  or  the 
colonists,  for  articles  from  abroad,  either  of  lux- 
ury or  of  necessity.  "British  commerce  with 
Africa  amounts  to  no  less  than  jC5.OOU.OU0,  or 
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$2.>. 000.000.  The  belief  is  now  confidently  en- 
tertained in  Great  Britain,  that  an  immense  trade 
may  be  opened  up  with  that  continent.  There 
is  scarce  any  tropical  production  in  the  known 
world,"  savs  Mr.  McQueen,  before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  does  not  thrive 
in  Africa  to  perfection.  There  are  many  pro- 
ductions which  are  peculiarly  her  own;  berdye- 
stuffs  and  dye-woods,  are  superior  to  any  which 
are  known  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  in- 
asmuch as  I  bey  resist  both  arid  and  light— things 
which  we  know  no  other  dye-stuffs  from  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world  csn  resist.  Then, 
there  is  the  article  of  sugar,  which  can  he  pro- 
duced in  every  part  of  Africa,  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  There  is  cotton,  also,  above  all  things  ; 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  can  pro- 
duce such  an  immense  quantity  of  cotton  of  a 
quality  so  fiue;  it  is  finer  than  any  description 
we  know  of;  common  cotton  in  Africa  I  have 
had  in  my  possession  which  was  equal  to  the 
finest  quality  of  the  American  cotton."  It  is 
calculated  that  $21*0.000.000  worth  of  gold  in 
ore,  has  been  received  by  England  from  Africa. 
"  The  establishment  of  colonies,"  says  the  report 
from  which  these  facts  are  extracted,  "  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Africa  will  doubtless  tend  great-  j 
ly  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  augmentation  of 
its  commerce."*  Nor  does  this  belief  go  at  all 
beyond  what  the  facts  of  the  case  would  seem  to 
warrant.  Take  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark 
the  single  article  of  coffee.  For  the  last  four 
years  there  have  been  constant  apprehensions  of 
failure  as  to  the  supply.  This  supply  is  so  nicely 
balanced  to  the  demand,  in  fact  is  so  inadequate 
to  this  demand  that  a  failure,  or  shortening,  in 
crop,  at  any  one  of  the  established  points,  is  an 
immediate  signal  for  apprehension ;  for  distress 
and  high  prices  to  the  consumer, — for  specula- 
tion and  adulteration  on  the  part  of  the  vender. 
The  frauds,  and  evils,  and  abuses  connected  with 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  this  article,  arising 
from  its  scarcity,  as  brought  out  in  late  treatises 
upon  the  subject,  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  The  facts  that  failure  at  one  point,  can- 
not as  in  the  case  of  corn,  or  tobacco,  or  cotton, 
be  counterbalanced,  to  any  great  degree,  by  abun- 
dance at  others,  and  that  the  whole  supply,  abun- 
dant at  every  point,  barely  if  not  imperfectly  meets 
the  constant  demand,  are  also  equally  well  known. 
These  facts  show  the  immense  importance  of  the 
discovery  and  culture  of  a  new  coffeo  region,  to 
the  world  of  consumers— the  permanent  source 
of  commerce  and  of  wealth  to  tbe  cultivators  of 
the  article  in  question.  Now  Liberia  produces 
this  at  present  heavily  needed  article,  as  abun 
dantly,  and  of  as  fine  quality,  as  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.   Superior  in  quality  to  tbe  Rio  and  j 


Laguira,  undoubtedly  equal,  and  of  similar  char- 
acter to  tbe  Java,  it  is  asserted  by  many  to  be 
comparable  with  the  best  hitherto  in  tbe  world, 
that  of  Mocba.  1  am  quite  satisfied,"  says  Dr. 
Lugenbeel.  "that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Liberia 
are  ss  well  adapted  to  tbe  cultivation  of  this 
article,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  I  believe  that  as  good  coffee  may 
he  raised  in  Liberia  as  in  Mocha  or  Java*  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  by  proper  attention  it  may 
be  raised  as  plentifully  as  in  any  other  part  of 
tbe  world.  These  opinions  are  not  hastily  form- 
ed, but  are  founded  on  personal  observation,  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  on  frequent 
conversations  with  persons  who  have  visited  va- 
rious other  parts  of  tbe  world  where  coffee  is 
cultivated."*  "  I  have  drank,"  says  Mr.  Clay, 
"of  the  coffee  produced  in  Africa.  I  have  also 
drank  of  that  from  the  most  celebrated  countries, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Java,  Mocha,  and  I  declare  that  ac- 
cording to  my  poor  taste,  African  coffee  raised 
in  Liberia  is  equal  to  any  raised  in  Java  or  Mo- 
cba. I  think  it  ia  tbe  best  in  the  world  except 
that  produced  in  Java  and  Mocha. "f  "In  Eua- 
vea  and  Raffa,"says  Mr.  McQueen,  "the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  coffee.  It  ia  tbe  original 
country  of  that  article.  An  ass  load,  200  pounds, 
may  be  purchased  in  tbe  berry  for  about  a  dol- 
lar. The  great  portion  of  tht  coffee  that  tre  re- 
ceive from  Mocha  is  actually  A frican  coffee,  pro- 
duced in  that  part  of  if." 

Here,  then,  is  a  single  production,  growing  in- 
digenously, to  be  improved  of  course  by  cultiva- 
tion, which  if  most  of  the  country  were  given  to 
it,  would  find  ready  sale  in  every  direction.  It  ia 
an  article  greatly  needed,  and  one  which  Africa, 
in  common  with  a  circumscribed  portion  of  tbe 
globe,  can  alone  furnish.  Any  amount  of  over- 
plus in  tbe  home  supply  might  be  profitably 
bought  up  at  any  moment  for  exportation. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  components 
to  a  future  commerce,  in  tbe  new  Republic. 
Probably  the  next  in  importance,  is  the  palm 
with  its  manifold  and  varied  adaptations  to  the 
necessities  of  human  life.  The  average  import 
of  tbe  oil  alone  into  one  European  port,  tbat  of 
Liverpool,  has  heeo  at  least  15.000  tons,  valued 
£400.000  sterling,  equal  to  $2,000,000;  the  de- 
mand for  it  being  on  the  increase.  Tbe  tree 
from  tbe  nut  of  which  this  oil  is  extracted,  and 
from  which  is  manufactured  the  palm  wine,  grows 
throughout  Western  Africa  in  tbe  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  constitutes  not  only  one  of  tbe  great 
staples  for  home  consumption,  supplying  tho 
place  of  lard,  butter,  candles,  materials  for  bas- 
kets, bats,  &c,  but  being  prepared  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  palm  soap,  finds  a  ready  foreign 
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sale  to  any  amount.  Not  less  desirable  for  this 
foreign  trade  is  tbe  article  of  ginger,  of  which 
the  finest  quality  may  be  cultivated  with  an  abun- 
dant yield  in  return.  So,  also,  that  of  indigo, 
the  nutritious  and  in  this  country  tbe  costly  ar- 
row root,  tbe  cocoa  nut,  tbe  African  pepper, 
tamarinds,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  gums,  and 
dye-woods,  in  fact  all  those  tropical  products  so 
readily  bought  up  in  our  own  markets.  Liberia 
only  needs  a  developement  of  her  resources  to 
enable  her  to  sustain  a  commerce  with  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. 

Upon  this  point,  there  is  in  many  minds  a  sus- 
picion of  great  extravagance  in  these  reports  of 
African  resources,— a  suspicion  based  upon  the 
comparatively  small  amounts  of  exports  from 
Liberia  thus  far  exhibited ;  and  also  from  reports 
of  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  emigrants  now 
in  that  country.  But  this  is  a  most  unreasonable 
mode  of  argumentation.  Suppose  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  case  ef  the  colony  at  Jamestown, 
or  at  Plymouth,  forty  or  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of  tbe  first  settlement?  What  would  have  been 
tbe  deduction  as  to  their  resources  ?  Certainly 
there  would  have  been  most  erroneous  ideas  as 
to  tbe  resources  of  tbe  North  American  conti- 
nent. Tbe  true  course  in  Africa,  in  fact  in  every 
new  country,  except  in  some  such  anomaly  as 
California,  is  that  which  makes  agriculture  pre- 
cede commerce;  which  makes  it  the  basis  of 
every  thing  like  permanent  commercial  prosper- 
ity. Commerce  to  a  considerable  extent  must  be 
made  up  out  of  tbe  abundance  and  overplus  of 
4he  soil ;  whether  this  abundance  consist  of  over- 
plus of  what  is  needed  for  home  consumption, 
or  of  other  articles  intended  mostly  or  altogether 
for  exportation.  Tbe  first  point  with  the  colo- 
nist must  be  to  live,  to  draw  his  bread,  and  if 
possible  all  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  from  the 
spot  upon  which  be  is  located.  There  is  tbe 
same  relation  between  these  two  things,  which 
the  author  of  tbe  essay  on  the  human  under- 
standing speaks  of,  as  existing  in  the  labourer  for 
bis  daily  bread,  to  the  man  of  leisure  and  fortune. 
Tbe  one  "having  his  whole  time  and  pains  laid 
out  to  still  the  croaking  of  bis  own  belly,  or  the 
cries  of  his  children,"  the  other  having  these  ne- 
cessary wants  supplied,  and  having  time,  therefore, 
for  mental  improvement.  Tbe  uew  colonist  is  in 
tbe  first  of  these  conditions ;  but  if  there  be  a 
kindly  soil,  and  industrious  habits  he  may  soon, 
by  commerce,  occupy  tbe  second.  The  tcmpta 
tiontothe  African  coloutst,  just  now,  is  rather 
to  hasten  commerce  unduly;  to  carry  on  a  tran- 
sient and  uncertain  trade,  with  articles  from  tbe 
interior;  neglecting  agriculture,  depending  upon 
this  trade  for  subsistence,  and  the  accumulation 
of  fortune.  Some  few,  in  tbis  way,  draw  prizes. 
But  with  the  larger  number  it  is  otherwise,  and 


the  community,  as  a  whole,  is  impoverished. 
Tbis  tendency,  however,  will  be  apt  to  cure  itself 
as  the  country  fills  up,  and  the  business  is  seen 
and  felt  to  be  a  losing  one.  Tbe  future  reliable 
commerce  of  Liberia  must  be  her  great  staples, 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  deficiency,  either 
in  capability  of  production,  or  of  foreign  demand. 
Take  tbe  articles  we  have  mentioned,  coffee,  in- 
digo, sugar,  palm  oil ;  let  any  one  note  the  com- 
paratively short  distance  from  Cape  Palmas  to 
European  ports;  let  the  fact  that  there  are  men 
living  who  remember  the  first  bale  of  cotton 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  England  ;* 
that  this  plant  grows  in  Africa,  and  be  will  see 
tbe  probabilities  in  favour  of  a  prosperous  com- 
merce : — will  be  led  from  this  fact  in  regard  to 
tbe  American  cotton-trade,  to  see  how  tbe  de- 
mand and  supply  of  an  article,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  may  be  almost  infinitely  multiplied. 

Nor  is  tbe  through  trade,  that  which  takes  im- 
ports through  the  colony  to  tbe  interior,  and  vice 
versa,  as  it  may  be  termed,  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance. Tbis  trade  being  kept  in  proper  sub- 
ordination, the  abuses  being  guarded  against,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  may  be  a  source  of 
considerable  reveuue.  This  to  a  great  extent  is 
already  going  on.  But  it  will  doubtless  increase. 
One  of  the  main  points  insisted  upon  by  Major 
Denham,  wben  be  and  his  compaoioo  visited  the 
interior  of  Africa,  lying  around  Lake  Tchad, 
was  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  trade  in 
slaves  which  was  carried  on  over-land  to  tbe  sea 
coast,  and  the  establishment  of  a  trade,  to  take 
the  place  of  this,  with  other  valuable  produc- 
tions. The  great  chief  of  Bornou  agreed  to 
abolish  this  slave  trade,  and  really  did  so  after 
these  gentlemen  left  the  country.  But  no  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  this  disposition,  tbe  evil  was 
resumed.  Now  tbis  same  process  to  which  these 
gentlemen  looked  forward,  will  take  place  in 
Liberia.  As  the  slave-trade  is  broken  up,  which 
the  colony  is  doiug  every  day.  these  other  pro- 
ducts will  form  tbe  medium  of  exchange  for  Eu- 
ropean commodities.  The  wars  which  are  car- 
ried on,  in  the  interior,  and  the  slave  hunts  con- 
nected with  these  wars  being  discontinued,  there 
will  be  more  security  to  the  native  to  gather  ma- 
terials for  commerce.  It  may  be  a  century  be- 
fore the  colony,  from  its  own  soil  and  produc- 
tions, may  do  much,  in  tbe  way  of  sustaining  ^ 
sucb  commerce  ;  but  as  tbe  carriers  of  tbis  trade 
to  and  from  tbe  interior,  it  is  ready  at  once  to  be- 
gin operations,— opening  in  this  manner  a  profi- 
table market  to  large  quantities  of  American  and 
European  manufactures.  "Those,"  says  Mr. 
Latrobe,  "who  will  turn  their  attention  to  tbe 
subject,  will  find  that  tbis  trade  increases  with  a 
rapidity  which  surpasses  belief.    A  single  house 
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in  Salem,  has  twenty  vessels  engaged  in  it ;  and 
whole  tow  n*  in  England  are  supported  by  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  the  Africans  for  the  fash- 
ious.  fur  the  African  has  as  keen  a  taste  for  the 
fashion  as  any  on  this  side  of  the  Atlautic.  While 
at  the  Colonization  office,  the  other  day,  I  pick- 
ed up  a  package  of  blue  and  white  cotton  goods, 
and  satin  stripes, — the  latest  samples  of  the 
spring  fashions  for  the  African  market.  The 
African  is  a  man  that  is  imitative  ;  the  first  thing 
be  wants  is  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  and  the  next,  seeing  how  comforta- 
ble they  are,  is  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  there  are 
enough  feet  in  Africa  wanting  shoes  to  keep  the 
lap-stones  of  New  England  ringing  for  the  next 
half  century.***  Here  we  have  an  amusing 


ment  of  some  most  important  facts;  behold  an 
immense  market,  extra  in  one  sense  to  the  colony, 
and  yet  which  may  be  rendered  greatly  condu- 
cive to  its  prosperity,— the  colouy  being  the 
necessary  emporium  of  the  trade,  in  each  direc- 
tion. "AH  Africa,"  says  this  same  gentleman 
in  another  account  of  great  interest,  "with  its 
150  millions,  apt,  as  they  are,  for  all  the  produc- 
tions of  civilization,  are  yet  to  be  supplied  by 
commerce  with  such  productions,  to  an  extent 
requiring  as  many  ships  as  now  cross  the  ocean 
that  divides  the  old  world  from  the  new.  Com- 
merce has  bridged  this  ocean.  Commerce  will 
yet  bridge  the  ocean  which  separates  us  from 
Western  Africa — and  while  one  bridge  brings  to 
us  a  homogeneous  population,  falling  easily  into 
our  habits,  and  becoming  at  once  absnrbed  by 
us,  there  will  be  upon  the  other  bridge  a  mighty 
exodus  from  amongst  us  of  a  people  that  can 
never  be  of  us, — that  can  never  be  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,— that  leave  us  that 
they  too  may  assimilate  with  those  to  whose  land 
they  go,  raising  them  up  to  their  own  standard 
of  excellence,  redeeming,  regenerating,  and  dis- 
enthralling them,  and  in  so  doing,  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  which  promises  that  '  Ethiopia  shall 
yet  stretch  forth  her  bands  unto  God.'  "f 

We  have  thus  seen  the  capacity  of  Western 
Africa,  in  these  two  important  respects.  First 
of  all,  to  sustain  a  large  population ; 
ly  the  propriety  of  the  philanthropist,  be 
would  benefit  the  African, dismissing  all  fear  upon 
that  score.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  it  contains 
the  material  for  a  heavy  trade  ;  consequently  the 
little  risk  in  establishing  the  proposed  line  of 
steamers,  the  great  probability  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  line  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  of 
trade  and  travel,  and  thus  not  only  be  of  benefit 
to  Africa,  but  cover,  in  a  short  time,  its  own  ex- 
penses. It  remains  now  thnt  we  touch  another 
point  of  deep  interest,  not  merely  to  the  emi- 

•  Speech  at  Col.  Soc.  meeting, 
t  Report  of  Maryland  Col.  Soc. 


grant,  but  to  all  concerned  in  this  great  under- 
taking. That  point  is  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  health  to  be  anticipated,  by  tbe  colo- 
nist, as  already  tested  by  experience.  Upon  this 
point  there  are  great  misapprehensions,  the 
unhealthiuess  of  the  climate  being  greatly 
nified  by  one  class,  and  underrated  and 
as  of  no  consequence  by  another.  It  may  bo 
well,  therefore,  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
stated,  upon  the  advantages  of  Liberia,  to  notice 
this,  which  is  considered  its  great  disadvantage 
and  definitely  to  ascertain  what  is  its  extent,  and 
real  character. 

This  disadvantage,  as  we  conceive,  is  one  that 
pertains  to  all  newly  settled  countries,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  permanently  to  all  tropical  re- 
gions. Tbe  hardships  incident  to  tbe  life  of  a 
settler,  the  ignorance  of  the  new  comer  as  to  the 
choice  or  sslubrity  of  different  positions,  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  near  tbe  sea  coast,  as 
the  receipt  of  supplies  from  the  parent 
as  for  safety  from  savage  foes,  the  destitution  snd 
depression  of  spirit  usually  connected  with  such 
undertakings  in  their  iucipient  stages,  are  usually 
productive  of  much  sickness,  and  great  mortality. 
Liberia,  like  all  other  new  settlements,  baa  suf- 
fered from  these  causes.  The  first  settlers  were 
uot  only  destitute  of  necessary  comforts,  such  as 
dry  bouses,  medical  attendance,  kuowledge  of 
diseases,  &c.,  but,  as  was  done  in  tbe  settlement 
of  Virginia,  tbey  selected  two  of  tbe  most  sickly 
points  possible  for  the  experiment.  Jamestown 
is,  perhaps,  the  worst  spot  in  our  State  that  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  beginning  of  a  colony. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sherber  Island, 
tbe  first  spot  of  Liberiau  civilization.  Cape  Me- 
surado  of  which  we  now  know  most,  in  the  way 
of  statistics,  is  considered  one  of  tbe  least  heal- 
thy points  in  tbe  whole  colony.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  this  disadvantage,  it 
may  be  well  to  i 
with 


•MTbe  parent  and  nurse,"  aays  Mr. Tyson,  "of  all  the 

Spanish  establishments  in  America,  proved  a  certain  bu- 
rving  place  to  most  of  the  primitive  adventurers.  Of  the 
thirty  eight  persons  left  in  HUpaniola  by  Columbus,  as 
the  seed  of  a  colony,  all  had  perished  in  ten  mi 
on  his  return  from  Spain.  The  armament  whic 
conducted  thither  in  1502,  consisted  of  2^00 
Of  ibeae  1.000  (ell  victim*  to  disease.  Of  tbe  colonists 
conducted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  anil  of  others  who  subsequently  followed,  not 
one  survived  to  tell  tbe  story  of  their  melancholy  fate. 
One  half  of  the  original  emigrant?  at  Jamestown  were 
swept  otV  in  a  few  months  by  famine  and  disasters!.  Of 
|  500  settlers  left  bv  the  chivalrous  Smith  in  Virginia.,  but 
sixtv  were  in  being  a  few  mouths  afterwards.  In  six 
months  after  tbe  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
nearly  half  tbe  adventurers  bad  died.  With  aucb  lurhta 
and  examples  let  Liberia  be  viewed,  and  with  other  lights 
which  history  sheds,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  less  hard- 
shin  and  disaster,  leas  mortality  ami  discontent,  cannot 
be  round  in  any  settlement  which  the  long  narrative  of 
colonial  annals  affords." 

Ce7.  Sa*. 
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But  it  may  be  well  to  notice  what  may  bo  re 
garded  as  aootber  disadvantage  upon  this  score 
of  health  to  (he  Western  African ;  that  which  is 
connected  with  all  tropical  regions.    This,  how- 
ever, if  fairly  and  definitely  looked  at,  will  he 
seen  to  have  beeu  greatly  exaggerated.    No  man 1 
of  ordinary  intelligence  anticipates  enjoyment  of 
the  same  vigorous  health,  in  the  low-lands  of  our 
extreme  South  or  South- Western  States,  as  in 
the  middle  or  temperate  ones ;  in  Mobile  or  New 
Orleans,  for  iustauce,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Virgi- 
nia, or  the  highlands  of  Georgia  or  South  Car- 
olina.  Yet  this  does  not  binder  the  abundant 
population  of  these  less  healthy  regions.  "  There 
are  many  diseases,  and  much  death  from  disease," 
•ays  Dr.  Savage,  "among the  native  population, 
as  well  as  among  other  classes  of  residents  in 
West  Africa.    But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
white  man  cannot  live  here.    He  has,  does,  and 
can  live  for  years,  and  is  accomplishing  a  great 
work  for  futurity."    "  Without  pretending,"  says 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  "  to  give  statistics,  we  presume 
that  we  are  strictly  in  the  bounds  of  truth  when 
we  say  that  the  number  of  whites  residing  on  the 
coast  and  the  islands  adjacent,  cannot  be  less 
than  three  thousand.    If  we  add  to  this  the  float- 
ing population,  engaged  in  commerce  and  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  whole  popu- 
lation cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  thousand. 
In  spite  of  the  reputed  unbealtbiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, European  governments  cau  find  officers  to 
govern  tbeir  civil  establishments,  and  soldiers  to 
garrison  their  fortifications.  Merchants  in  Europe 
America  can  find  men,  not  only  to  sail  their 
in  these  seas,  but  they  have  their  agents 
on  shore — aye!  and  as  many  as  tbey  wish — to 
gather  around  them  the  rich  products  of  the 
country.   Science,  too,  finds  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting agents  to  carry  on  her  researches  in  those 
regions.    And  we  may  add  to  all  this,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  iudividnals  of  afflu- 
ence, who  reside  in  that  country  as  a  matter  of 
preference/'    "  I  may  remark,"  says  Rev.  Mr. 
Henning,  in  bis  address  before  the  Episcopal 
Convention  at  Norfolk,  "  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  in  our  Mission,  has  been  remarkably  small. 
Compared  with  similar  institutions  on  the  coast, 
ours   has  been  emineutly  prosperous.  Tbe 
whole  number  of  whites  since  its  establishment," 
thirteen  years  before,  "  is  twenty.    Of  these,  six 
only  have  died,  and  two  of  these  from  diseases 
not  attributable  to  the  climate."    The  writer  or 
this  was  car  witness  to  a  statement,  by  Bishop 
Payne,  of  this  same  mission,  "  that  during  a  re- 
sidence of  fourteen  years  at  Cavalla.  he  did  not 
recollect  losing  a  single  sabbath  from  bis  labours ; 
was  positively  certain  that  such  loss  bad  not  ta- 
ken place  within  tbe  last  ten  years  of  his  minis- 
try." 


These  statements  of  course  are  not  made  to 
show  that  white  men  enjoy  the  same  health  in 
Africa  as  in  more  temperate  regions.  But  sim- 
ply to  show  that  tbe  climate  is  not  so  terrible  to 
Europeans,  consequendy  much  less  so  to  the  na- 
tive or  the  descendant  of  the  native  African. 

These  statements,  it  will  be  remembered,  have 
reference  to  white  men.  The  superior  physical 
adaptation  of  tbe  black  to  tbe  climate,  in  con- 
nection with  such  statements  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  When  it  ia  also  remembered  that  there 
is  every  probability  of  a  rise  in  the  standard  of 
health  as  tbe  country  is  cultivated  ;  that  acquain- 
tance with  local  diseases,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, destroys  much  of  their  fatality,  we  shall 
seo  how  greatly  this  matter  bas  been  magnified. 
The  advance  in  the  average  health  of  the  colony, 
since  its  first  settlement,  has  been  considerable. 
The  choice  of  healthy  locations,  the  removal  of 
depressing  circumstauces  from  tbe  mind  by  due 
preparation  for  the  acclimating  process,  have 
doubtless  tended  to  tbe  production  of  this  im- 
provement. This,  we  may  anticipate  will  con- 
tinue. The  malaria  arising  from  the  immense 
waste  of  tropical  vegetation  being  dissipated  by 
tbe  cultivation  and  occupation  of  tbe  soil,  many 
of  the  diseases  arising  from  that  malaria  will  be 
alleviated  if  they  do  not  disn  ppear  altogether.  A  ud 
though  Africa  as  a  tropical  climate  will  ever  have 
diseases  unknown  to  more  temperate  or  colder 
regions,  yet  she  is  exempt  from  others  equally 
fatal  by  which  these  regions  are  scourged  annu- 
ally. The  fact  is,  that  this  matter  is  regulated 
much  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  equality 
than  many  suppose ;  consumption  in  New  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  doing  its  work  as  effectually 
and  abundantly  during  the  whole  year,  as  does 
yellow  fever  upon  the  same  amount  of  popula- 
tion during  the  summer  months  in  Louisiana. 

Again,  we  may  anticipate  that  as  the  interior 
is  penetrated,  and  cleared,  tbe  mountainous  re- 
gions will  prove  more  salubrious.  This  woukl 
be  but  in  accordance  with  tbe  experience  of  other 
countries.  Monrovia  and  Cape  Palmaa  may 
stand  relatively  to  such  regions  as  d  ocs  Vera  Cruz 
to  Jalapa,  or  as  any  of  the  sea  ports  on  tbe  Pa- 
cific to  tbe  cities  on  the  steppes  of  tbe  Andes. 
We  have  no  reasoo  for  supposing  that  health, 
climate,  &c,  are  regulated  by  any  other  laws  in 
Africa  than  elsewhere.  It  now  sustains  a  nu- 
merous and  robust  population.  It  is  the  homo 
of  the  Liberian,  by  a  removal  of  only  a  few  gen- 
erations ;  and  wben  be  bas  become  acclimated 
may  again  become  a  permanent  borne  both  to 
him  and  to  bis  posterity. 

But  this  great  undertaking  does  not  cease  in 
securing  tbe  interest  of  the  colonist,  or  of  all 
classes  in  our  own  country,  does  not  merely 
present  these  results  as  constituting  motives  to 
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its  vigorous  prosecution.  It  recognises  addition*  i  from  900  to  1000  miles,  the  favourite  resort,  at 
ally  a  great  debt,  due  by  the  white  man  to  the  ;  one  time,  of  the  slave  trader.    Of  this  shore. 


whole  African  race  ;  Bod  con  tern  platen  by  the  be 
stowal  of  benefit,  to  assist  in  its  liquidation.  That 
would  be  a  great  and  noble  undertaking  which 


500  or  600  miles  have  already  passed,  by  pur- 
chase and  negotiation  into  the  hands  of  the  Co- 
lony, while  large  portions  of  the  remainder,  and 


went  no  further  than  relieving  the  United  States, of  the  coast  beyond  CapePalmas,  are  comman- 


from  one  disturbing  element  in  its  population. 
That  would  be  a  still  nobler  work  which  followed 
these  outcasts,  with  its  protecting  care,  from  our 


ded  in  the  same  way,  by  English  and  French 
colonies,  and  factories.  These  portions  of  the 
Liberian  coast  being  gradually  filled  up  by  set- 


shores  ;  which  prepared  them  for  the  blessings  tiers  :  the  traffic  iu  slaves  stopping  not  merely  as 
of  freedom  and  civilization  ;  which  built  up  out  a  matter  of  legal  exactment,  but  as  one  of  prac- 
of  these  present  elements  of  weakness,  and  dis- 1  tical  operation,— these  settlements  are  making 
cord,  and  ignorance,  a  mighty,  united,  and  en-  the  natives  understand  the  impracticability  and 


lightened  nation  on  the  shores  of  benighted  Af- 
rica. It  would  be  a  great  work  if  it  went  no 
further  thau  the  production  of  results  such  as 


the  folly  of  attempting  to  sustain  this  traffic  and 
afford,  also,  to  the  squadrons  of  Englaud.  Prance 
and  the  United  States,  points  of  refreshment,  in- 
But  supposing  these  secured,  there  is  j  formation  and  observation,  of  which  tbey  so  fre- 
another  class  of  interests  deeply  involved,  and  quently  stand  in  need.  The  aid  thus  rendered, 
which  demand  consideration.  An  enlightened  by  the  colony  to  the  extinction  of  this  trade  will 
and  increasing  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence 


now  requires  that  colonization  must  not  be,  as  in 
past  it  has  too  commonly  been,  synonymous 


be  immense.    A  small  town  like  Monrovia,  may 
command  and  clear  it  up  for  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  from  an  extensive  inteiior.    This  be- 
with  conquest.    The  native  must  not  be  thrust  -  ing  done  at  an  expense  of  treasure  and  of  life 
out,  exterminated,  or  euslaved,  as  by  our  ances-  incomparably  smaller  than  in  any  other  conceiv- 


tors,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  settler.  His  right 
of  possession  must  be  recognised,  in  the  first  in- 


able  manner.   The  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Uuited  States  Squadron  on  the  coast  is  $384,500, 
mce.    And,  subseqently,  effort  must  be  made  j  while  the  whole  outlay  of  the  Colonization  So- 
to bring  him  under  the  influence  of  a  civilized  ciety,  from  its  organization,  thirty-four  years  ago, 
Christianity;  to  prepare  him  for  the  reception  I  is  computed  at  only  one  million  and  a  quarter  of 


and  enjoyment  of  its  benefits.  In  other  words, 
colonization,  to  accomplish  its  proper  work,  must 
have  regard  to  the  iuterests  of  the  native  African, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  emigrant,  or  of  the 
country  from  which  that  emigrant  takes  his  de- 
parture. 

Now  it  should  be  a  matter  of  sincere  congrat- 
ulation to  every  benevolent  mind,  that  this  fact  has 
been  distinctly  recognised.  Nay,  that  the  results 
already  secured,  and  those  to  which  we  may  look 
forward,  are  of  so  great  importance,  that  of  them- 
selves they  would  am  ply  repay  for  all  the  effort  and 
toil  that  have  been  expended.  These  results  are 
twofold:  the  prevention  and  stoppage  of  certain 
existing  evils,  the  bestowal  of  certain  positive 
benefits.  The  first  of  these  is  seen  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  colony  upon  the  slave  trade ;  the  se- 
cond in  the  intercourse  of  the  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian colonist  and  missionary  with  the  barbarous 
and  heathen  aborigines.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  our  readers,  that  this  Western  coast  of  Africa 
was  for  a  long  time  the  chosen  haunt  and  resort 
of  the  slaver.  The  Guinea  coast,  its  more  fa- 
miliar name  in  Europe  and  this  country  thirty 
years  ago,  and  associated  in  many  minds  with 
some  of  the  songs  of  the  nursery,  has  ever  fig- 
ured in  the  annals  of  darkness  and  cruelty,  as 


dollars.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  commanders 
on  the  coast,  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  a  ship  with  her  boats  may  effec- 
tually blockade  from  30  to  40  miles  of  this  coast, 
and  this  single  fact  will  enable  us  to  have  some 
idea  as  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  tw  o 
modes  of  accomplishing  the  same  object. 

This  result  seems  to  have  been  proved  by  the 
native  kings  along  the  coast,  iu  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  society.   The  attack  upon  the  col- 
onists which  was  repulsed  with  so  much  bravery 
and  success,  under  Ashmun,  was  most  probably 
incited  by  a  dread  of  loss  in  this  respect.  Re- 
garded only  in  its  effect  upon  this  barter  in  hu- 
man beings,  the  colony  deserves  the  sincerest 
well  wishes  of  every  lover  of  the  human  race. 
And  when  we  remember  the  facts  that  have  been 
brought  to  view  upon  this  point;  when  we  re- 
member, moreover,  the  influence  for  good  upon 
those  tribes  who  through  the  breaking  up  of  this 
hateful  and  debasing  traffic  will  be  led  to  engage 
in  one  more  innocent  and  laudable;  when  we  see 
these  facts,  it  does  seem  most  remarkable  that 
they  who  claim,  par  excellence,  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  negro,  should  oppose  this  movemeut.  To 
those  of  one  class  of  fanatics  who  would  per- 
petuate slavery  by  means  of  the  slave-trade,  and 


counected  with  scenes  and  transactions  of  the  who  would  thus  prolong  the  horrors  of  the  mid- 
foulest  character.  Extending  from  the  mouth  die  passage,  its  prelude  »ud  its  finale,  we  can 
of  the  Senegal  to  CapePalmas,  is  a  shore  of' well  conceive  the  hatefulness  of  this  whole 
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subject.  But  bow  such  opposition  should  come 
from  that  other  extreme  of  fanatical  fury,  which 
can  embrace  the  slave  reeking  from  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  owner  or  employer  ;  how  these  friends 
of  the  black  man  can  oppose  a  movement  of 
so  much  benefit  to  the  black  man,  we  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  understand.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  they  were  frantic  at  being  so  far  dis- 
tanced in  their  good  endeavours ;  for  certainly 
the  single  town  of  Monrovia  has  doue  more  in 
the  way  of  benefitting  the  African,  by  breaking  up 
this  trade,  tbau  all  the  abolition  societies  in  the 
United  States  put  together.  Aud  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  ouly  one  point  on  a  line  of  coast, 
cleared  of  the  same  evil,  of  500  or  600  miles. 

And  this  benefit  in  the  way  of  prevention  of 
evil  to  benighted  Africa,  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  slave  trade,  is  hut  the  prelude  to  that  greater 
blessing  and  beuefit  of  a  pure  gospel,  diffused 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  colony  to  its 
millions  of  heatheu  iuhabitants.  There  are  now 
within  the  bouuds  of  Liberia  several  hundred  re- 
captured Africans.  A  large  number  of  these 
are  professors  of  religion,  have  intermarried  with 
the  colonists,  havo  exercised  the  right  of  voting, 
and  are,  some  of  them,  holding  office  under  the 
government  of  the  republic.  These,  like  the 
colonists,  but  in  a  more  direct  and  special  man- 
ner, are  exercising  an  influence  for  good  upon 
their  heathen  countrymen.  That  benighted  con- 
tinent is  one  of  tho  mightiest  of  the  powers  of 
heathendom.  With  the  exception  of  those  por- 
tions brought  under  the  sway  of  Mahomet,  the 
native  population  of  Africa  is  sunk  in  the  most 
debasing  aud  brutalizing  idolatry.  Up  to  the 
time  of  (be  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  little  that 
was  available  bad  been  done  for  its  removal. 
Since  then,  aud  especially  since  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Cape  Mesurado,  effort  to  this  effect  has 
beeu  put  forth,  in  some  cases,  with  quite  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  success.  But  the  main  depen- 
dence after  all,  and  we  are  now  stating  the  opin- 
ion of  one  who  for  many  years  has  labored  there 
in  the  missionary  work,  the  great  dependence 
for  ministers  and  teachers  must  be  from  the  col- 
ony.   The  converted  nations  have  been  elevated 


Payne,  is  of  a  peculiarly  religious  character. 
Such  is  the  fact  made  evident  upon  their  own 
shores ;  such  is  the  fact  made  evident,  also,  by 
tho  colored  population  iu  this  country.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  the  globe  in  which 
there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  professing  chris- 
tians to  its  population  as  in  Liberia.  A  similar 
disproportion  would  we  believe  be  exhibited  by 
comparison  of  the  white  and  colored  population 
elsewhere.  And  while  the  Christianity  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtless  of  a  barbarous  kind,  yet 
with  many  it  is  genuine;  and  is  bringing  forth 
its  appropriate  fruit.  No  opposition  nr  perse- 
cution has  ever  been  experienced  by  the  mission- 
aries. Tho  way  for  the  progress  of  Christianity 
is  wide  open  : — and  with  a  predominating  reli- 
gious sentiment  and  influence  in  Liberia,  we 
anticipate  not  merely  the  civilization  but  the 
moral  and  religious  regeneration  of  the  benight- 
ed millions  of  that  continent. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  project  of  the 
proposed  liue  of  steamers  will  be  evident  upon  a 
moment's  reflection.  If  there  be  a  present  com- 
merce, and  a  prospective  one  much  larger,  here 
we  have  material  for  their  freightage.  If  the 
colony  be  progressing,  and  the  probability  of 
its  increase  by  this  measure  be  heightened,  here 
is  another  inducement  and  source  of  revenue 
from  passengers.  If  this  colony  prove  destruc- 
tive to  tho  slave  trade,  here  is  another  induce- 
ment not  only  on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  on 
that  of  expeuse  and  life  saved,  by  the  removal 
of  the  necessity  for  an  African  squadron.  If 
Africa  be  not  only  a  relief  of  the  white  but  the 
refuge  of  the  black ;  if  Africa  and  the  world  be 
blessed  by  this  colony ;  if  this  colony  will  be  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  by  the  proposed  scheme, 
what  an  appeal  in  favor  of  that  scheme  is  thus 
presented.  How  imperatively  is  every  christian 
philanthropist  called  upon  to  bid  it  God  speed  ; 
to  help  it,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  its  final  accom- 
plishment. 

We  have  said  that  this  proposition  does  not 
stand  alone.  Wo  would  say,  moreover,  if  it 
he  uow  rejected,  let  not  the  friends  of  Africa  be 
discouraged.    Tho  great  work  which  it  is  iu- 


from  a  point  too  low  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  j  teuded  to  further  is  not  now  a  matter  of  mere 
religious  feeling  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  long  j  experiment  or  anticipation.  At  this  stage  of  its 
time  yet,  as  teachers  and  guides  of  others.  A  progress  its  benefits  are  not  problematical.  In 
sufficiency  of  white  missionaries  hardly  seems  the  history  of  the  world  this  African  colony  has 
attainable,  even  if  there  were  no  objection  on 'become  a  great  fact : — a  most  important  and  in- 
the  score  of  climate.  The  acclimated  colonist  J  leresting  fact  in  this  age  of  great  enterprise, 
must  do  this  work.— must  first  preach  and  teach  While  some  have  opposed  and  reviled  ;  while 
to  the  native;  by  intercourse  and  association  j  others  have  held  aloof  in  coldness  and  indiffer- 
gradually  prepare  this  native  for  the  work  of  euce ;  while  others  yet  have  labored  in  doubt  and 


giving  instruction  himself,  and  thus  open  the 
way  from  tribe  to  tribe,  having  connection  with 
each  other,  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  over  the 
whole  continent.    The  African,  says  Bishop 


discouragement,  its  progress  has  been  steadily  for- 
ward. We  behold  it  now,  in  the  thirty  fifth  year 
of  its  existence,  an  infant  republic  in  some  res- 
pects the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  pros- 
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perous  that  has  ever  figured  upon  the  page  of 
history.  That  brief  period  has  been  illustrated 
by  deeds  of  human  endurance,  of  human  suffer- 
ing, and  humau  benevolence  of  the  noblest  char- 
acter. During  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed 
siuce  the  first  landing,  at  Sberbao  Island  uuder 
Mr.  Bacon,  until  the  last  report  given  by  Mr. 
Gurley,  most  thrilling  incidents,  briugiug  out  hu- 
mau nature  in  some  of  its  highest  manifestations, 


and  satisfying  its  necessities.  If  this  cause  be 
of  men,  to  use  the  idea  of  that  wise  counsellor 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  will  come  to  naught,  but  if 
it  be  of  God,  and  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
God's  creatures,  we  may  certainly  anticipate  Ilu 
future  blessing.  That  blessing  we  may  say  U 
not  all  in  anticipation.  It  has  already  been  ex- 
perienced,— a  foretaste,  we  may  hope,  of  that 
which  shall  be  experienced  in  future.    "Let  the 


have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Africa  has  mission  go  forward;  let  it  go  forward  more  than 
not  only  been  the  spot  where  the  white  man  has !  ever,"  is  the  inscription  upon  a  simple  slab  which 
wrought  out  some  of  his  darkest  deeds  of  wick-  covers  the  remains  of  one  of  Virginia's  noblcat 


edness  and  cruelty,  but  where,  also,  the  white 
man  and  strong-hearted  christian  woman  have 
wrought  out  some  of  their  uoblest  deeds  of  suf- 
fering benevolence.  Take,  as  an  instance,  that 
record  of  sufferiug  connected  with  this  first  party 
of  which  we  have  spoken  wheu  only  ono  white 
man  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster.  Take, 
as  another,  the  career  of  that  too  long  unappre- 
ciated but  self-denying,  heroic,  and  high-Souled 
Ashmun.    Let  any  one  peruse  the  account  of 


sons,  now  slumbering  in  the  soil  of  Africa; 
words,  uttered  by  himself,  in  bis  last  moments, 
as  showing  bis  deep  conviction  in  that  truthful 
hour,  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  We  would  take  up  this  excla* 
mation  of  the  dauntless  and  devoted  Minor,  and 
apply  it  to  every  portion  of  that  work  which  hat 
for  its  object  the  benefit,  the  civilization,  the 
Cbristianisation  of  that  benighted  continent. 
Let"  every  such  effort  "  go  forward ;  let  it  go 


that  conflict  between  a  mere  handful  of  sickly  forward  more  than  ever."  Let  every  lover  of  hi» 
colonists  and  thousands  of  savage  barbariaus ;  j  kind  hasten  its  glorious  consummation.    Let  this 


note  the  critical  juncture  wheu  every  thing  de- 
pended, under  God,  upon  the  energy  and  provi 


proposed  measure  of  which  we  have  spoken  ai 
teuding  to  such  consummation,  be  sustained  anJ 


hind  which  will  follow  all  good  things — until  we 
shall  have  repaid  the  debt  which  our  fathers  in- 


deuce  of  one  or  two  devoted  men;  let  him  note  carried  into  effect.  Let  a  bridge  of  boats,  touae 
how  these  few  leading  Bpirits — oue  of  them  at  ,  the  idea  of  another,  between  America  and  Afri- 
a  former  period  a  slave — came  up  to  the  cxigen-  j  ca,  thus  be  established.  "  Across  that  bridge," 
cy  of  the  occasion,  and  he  will  feel  that  there  are  to  use  the  glowing  language  of  the  author  of  this 
pages  of  that  history  replete  with  the  deepest  idea,  "there  will  go,  with  a  tramp  from  day  to 
iuturest;  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  con-  day,  like  an  army  with  banners,  a  mighty  crowd 
tinue,  and  carry  on  the  work,  which  was  thus  i  whose  exodus  will  be  more  glorious  than  that  of 
begun,  deserve  bis  warmest  sympathy.  The  .  Israel;  a  crowd  at  whose  head  there  will  be  the 
foundations  of  a  great  empire,  as  we  trust,  were  banner  of  banners,  the  banner  of  the  cross,  be- 
then  laid,  in  trial  and  iu  suffering.  The  pesti- 
leuce  that  walketh  in  darkness  and  the  sickness 

that  destroyeth  iu  the  uoon  day  were  the  dread  j  curred  to  Africa,  until  we  shall  see  Africa  re- 
eoemies  which  first  they  encountered.  The  colo-  deemed,  regeuorated,  and  disenthralled." 
nists  had  to  become  acquainted  with  au  unkuown 
climate,  and  many  precious  lives  were  almost 
necessarily  lost  in  forming  this  acquaintance. 
They  had  a  jealous  savage  foe  to  conciliate ;  this, 
too,  while  they  were  eugaged  in  breakiug  up  the 
slave  trade,  his  most  lucrative  source  or  reveuue. 
Most  of  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome ; 
others  are  gradually  being  alleviated  and  are  dis- 
appearing. Whatever  may  be  the  fortunes  of  Li- 
beria for  the  future,  thus  far  uone  of  her  friends 
have  bad  cause  to  regret  their  eudeavors  in  her 
establishment. 

Bearing  these  facts  iu  mind  we  would  bid  God 
speed  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  all  others 
having  reference  to  the  same  object.  If  the  col- 
ony goes  on,  as  it  has  since  its  commencement,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  some  such  plan  will  be 
adopted.  The  geueral  government  will  merely 
be  the  medium  for  the  spontaneous  action  of  tho 
whole  country;  meeting  thus  its  uuaniuious  call] 


AUTUMN. 

Tr&mlatrd  from  the  French  of 

BT  MARGARET  JUNKtJC. 

Hnil!  fbreMn  still  with  verdure  on  your  bends, 
Tho'  thick  beneath  the  yellow  foliage  lie*; 

Hail !  lingering  days  of  beauty  !    Nature'?  weeds 
Befit  her  grief  and  charm  my  gazing  eyes. 

I  tread  with  penture  step  the  lonely  way— - 
For  tho  Iaat  time  I  love  again  to  ace 

Thia  dimly  ahining  sun  whose  feeble  ray 
Scarce  penetratea  the  woods'  obscurity. 

In  autumn  tide,  when  Nature  fades  the  while, 
I  find  strange  aweetneaa  iu  her  veiled  repose; 

It  ia  a  friend'a  farewell — the  latcai  smile 
From  lijid  which  death  will  soon  forever  cIojc. 
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Thus  ready  to  forsake  life's  outmost  bound, 
Weeping  my  weary  pa«t  of  hope  devoid, 

I  turn  ine  still  wild  envious  gaze  around, 
And  view  tbe  blessings  1  have  nut  enjoyed. 

Earth,  nun  and  valley— nature  fair  and  bright, 
Beside  my  grave  I  breathe  you  each  a  sigh; 

So  fragrant  is  the  air.  so  pure  the  light, 
So  sweet  the  sunshine  to  a  dyiug  eye. 

1  would  that  I  might  even  now,  the  draught 
Of  intermingled  gull  and  nectar  drain : 

Deep  in  the-  cup  of  life  from  whence  I  quaffed, 
Perhaps  one  drop  of  honey  might  remain. 

Tcrhaps  the  future  yet  may  grant  me  long 
Return  of  happiness  whose  hope  has  flown— 

Perhaps  some  stranger  spirit  mid  the  throng, 
Has  thought  and  felt  responsive  to  my  own. 


Tbe  fulling  flower  sheds  perfumes  on  the 
Its  farewells  to  the  light  and  life's  sweet  day; 

I  perish,  and  my  soul  at  its  release, 
Flouts  like  a  soft,  sad  melody  away  ! 


The  Turkey-Hunter  in  his  Closet. 

I  have  formed  a  resolution,  this  morning,  to 
amuse  myself  by  occasionally  writing  down  my 
experiences,  random  thoughts,  aud  so  forth,  iu 
all  matters  relating  to  land  and  water  sports,  in 
a  plain  way. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  game  killed  in  a  day's 
hunting  or  shooting,  or  the  quantity  of  fish  caught 
in  a  day's  fishing,  that  makes  tbe  record  of  tbe 
day  pleasaut  reading  to  the  world.  If  it  was. 
tbe  slaughters  of  a  battue,  with  tbe  numerical 
list  of  the  killed,  would  make  more  pleasant 
ccadiug  than  any  sprightly  adventures  of  a  sin- 
gle sportsman,  where  he  bappeued  to  come  in 
with  an  empty  game-bag.  Now,  I  think  the 
most  pleasant  shooting  record  I  ever  read  is  that 
of  the  "thrush  hunting"  in  tbe  Italian  tour  of 
Alexander  Dumas ;  aud  yet  the  thrush  hunter,  in 
that  record  follows  a  thrush  from  the  centre  of 
Piedmont  very  nearly  to  Naples,  putting  up  at 
night  always  in  tbe  town  nearest  the  grove  or 
thicket  in  which  he  had  roosted  it,  borrowing  tbe 
dogs  of  landlords  to  nose  it  out — one  of  which 
dogs,  with  a  singular  gesticulation  of  the  hind 
leg,  committed  a  remarkable  indignity  upon  the 
thrush  hunter's  gaiter,  in  contomptuousdeprecia- 
tiou  of  him  after  au  ineffectual  shot  at  the  bird, 
and  iustautly  trotted  off  to  his  owner — and,  after 
all,  does  not  succeed  in  bagging  tbe  thrush.  Be- 
sides,  in  regard  to  fishing,  who  cares  in  read- 
ing gentle  Izaak  Walton — that  venerable  King- 
JUher — how  many  or  how  few  pounds  of  trout 
the  moralizing  old  gentleman  caught  on  any 
morning.  Tbe  man  who  kills  no  game,  or  catches 


no  fish,  may  have  a  more  entertaining  story  for 
you,  of  his  adventures,  or  observations,  tbau  one 
who,  if  your  larder  depended  ou  him,  would  bet- 
ter supply  your  physical  appetite.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  either  that  I  have  beeu  an  unsuccessful 
sportsman,  or  that  I  have  a  pleasaut  story  to  tell. 
I  have  killed  a  great  deal  of  game,  of  one  sort 
and  another,  in  my  time ;  and  as  for  a  story,  I 
fear,  after  all,  that,  like  Canniug's  knife-grinder, 
I  have  "none  to  tell" — pleasaut,  or  unpleasant. 

What  purpose  did  I  set  out  with  ?  I  recollect 
now.  I  expressed  my  resolution  to  putdowu 
my  experiences,  and  random  thoughts  on  sport- 
ing subjects,  as  the  whim  might  seize  me.  I 
mean  by  "experiences"  such  points  of  know- 
ledge as  I  have  picked  up,  of  the  best  ways  of 
takiug  game  where  1  have  happened  to  bunt  it, 
of  its  habits,  of  shifliug  beauties  of  tbe  woods 
and  fields,  connected  here  and  there,  perhaps, 
with  recollectious  of  particular  adventures,  or 
sporting  excursions. 

1  live  near  the  western  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  tbe  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  game  in  my 
neighbourhood  is  not  very  abuudaut.  It  con- 
sists chiefly,  however,  of  good  kinds— turkeys, 
mallards,  blue-wing,  and  some  other  tolerably 
good  ducks,  pheasants  and  partridges.  I  call 
tbe  last  two  by  their  familiar  names  here.  I 
have  a  distaste  for  daudy  sbootiug-jackets,  and 
dandy  particularities  in  tbe  nomenclature  of  birds 
aud  beasts.  There  was  a  controversy,  some  time 
ago,  as  to  whether  our  partridge  was  coturnix or 
perdrix— quail  or  partridge.  Iu  such  controver- 
sies it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether  Punch  stran- 
gles the  devil,  or  tbe  devil  flies  away  with  Punch. 
I  suppose,  however,  they  are  necessary  to  the 
settlement  of  questions  in  natural  history.  Frank 
Forester  calls  our  pheasant  "ruffed  grouse."  I 
have  no  objectiou.  But  leave  all  niceties  of  no* 
meuclature  to  natural  history,  and  call  things,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  by  their  common  names,  or 
you  will  be  as  fastidious  and  interesting  as  an 
instrument  of  legal  conveyance,  or  a  physician's 
prescription.  I  wish,  never  so  long  as  1  live,  to 
bag  either  coturnix  Virginiana,  or  perdrix  Vir- 
giuiana — yet  1  go  to  some  trouble  in  preparing 
for  the  fall  campaign  against  Virginia  partridges. 
I  premise  then  that  where,  hereafter,  I  use  the 
word  "partridge,"  Frank  Forester,  or  any  other 
northern  stickler  for  the  proprieties,  must  under- 
stand me  to  mean  quail,  and,  wbero  I  speak  of 
pheasants,  to  mean  ruffed  grouse. 

Tbe  Wild  Turkey  is  the  most  respectable  gamo 
bird  I  know,  aud  I  shall  begin  my  experiences 
with  it.  By  tbe  way,  the  question  seems  never 
to  have  been  settled,  whether  the  Turkey  is  ex- 
clusively American  in  its  origin.  Tbe  persons 
who  argue  that  it  existed  in  Europe,  or  Asia, 
before  the  date  of  American  discovery,  say  that 
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Pliny  describes  a  bird  answering  in  several  res- {men,  into  an  association  as  congenial  aod  inti- 
pects  to  a  description  of  the  Turkey— that  the  .mate  as  ever,  and  became— like 


name  "  Turkey"  is  proof  that  the  bird  existed 
in  the  country  of  that  name— and,  finally,  that 
Smith  in  the  history  of  his  Virginia  voyage  and 
discoveries,  speaks  of  the  bird  only  in  a  casual 
way,  as  if  it  was  already  known  to  his  Euro- 
pean readers.    I  do  not  care  anything  about  the 


"  Tbc  reTerrnd  Ichabod  Bereaford, 
That  mighty  hunter  before  the  lord" — 

famous  for  the  passion,  and  successes,  of  bunt- 
ing. At  the  time  that  circumstances  led  me  back 
into  this  close  association  with  my  former  friends. 


question.  But  nevertheless.  I  think  the  Rhino- 1 1  WHs  reckoned  an  excellent  quick  shot,  an  un- 
ceros  as  much  of  a  Unicorn  as  the  Turkey  is ,  tiring  walker,  and  in  every  respect  good  mate- 


Pliny's  bird— probably  a  bustard ;  that  the  strut- 
ting gobler  is  grand  and  grave  enough  with  the 
pomposity  of  his  red  wattles  swelling  about  his 
head  to  have  led  our  first  voy agers,  who  were 


rial  for  making  a  Turkey  hunter  out  of;  but  I 
had  only  killed  one  Turkey  iu  all  my  shooting. 
In  the  rambling  liceuce  I  have  given  myself,  I 
will  go  back  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  tell  how 


full  of  the  ancient  notions  about  the  stately  and  |  killed  that  Turkey— a  famous  gobler 


turbaned  Turk,  to  select  the  name  for  him ;  and 
finally  that  Smith  mentioned  the  bird  in  a  casual 
way  because  he  gave  bis  book  to  the  world  in 
1029,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  American  world,  aud  perhaps 
nearly  as  long  after  the  discovery  of  the  Ameri- 
can bird — certainly  after  it  had  been  introduced 
ioto  the  armorial  bearings  of  one  of  King  James' 
Baronets;  and  after  Shakspearo  had  spoken  of 
it  in  his  plays— e.  g. 

u  Here  he  comes  swelling  like  a.  Turkey-cock." 


Let  me  notice  here  that  a  Mr.  Mieajah  Cock, 
(what  a  name  to  be  sure !)  who  wrote  a  book  on 
poultry  some  short  time  ago,  takes  occasion  after 
calling  the  gobler  "  Turkey-cock"  (as  of  course 
he  had  a  right  to  do)  to  pronounce  •'gobler" 
vulgar.    I  have  no  doobt  Mr.  C.  is  a  gander,  and 


I  had  gone  into  the  couutry  to  a  wedding. 
One  eveuing  during  the  festivities,  from  which  I 
and  a  younger  brother  of  Tom  Beef,  were  some- 
what debarred,  as  rather  too  young  to  participate 
in  them,  a  tall  bony  fellow  from  the  pine-hills, 
named  Jem  Waters,  found  opportunity  to  let  as 
know  that  it  would  be  a  beautiful  night  for  find- 
ing and  shooting  Turkeys  on  their  roosts,  and 
and  that  we  might  go  with  him  on  a  bunt  of 
that  kind,  if  we  chose.  Our  elders  had  quite 
cast  us  into  the  shade  iu  the  gentler,  and  more 
gallant  occupations  of  the  occasion,  and  we 
were  ripe  for  such  an  adventure.  Ned  Beef  and 
I  went  to  bed  in  an  out-house,  which  bad  beea 
converted,  for  the  time,  into  a  magazine  of  beds, 
for  boys,  and  supernumerary  bachelors.  We  did 
not  sleep  a  wink — how  could  we  under  the  cir- 
cumstances?—but  lay  awaiting    the  riaiag  ©f 


only  calla  himself  cock  on  this  same  principle  of  tne  Waters"  as  impatiently  as  asteam-boat  cap- 
refinement.  Perhaps  he  uses  **  vulgar"  in  its 
ancient  signification  "common."  There  is  a 
word  differing  in  the  same  way  in  its  ancient  and 
modern  significations— 1  mean  •'impertinent;" 
I  think  it  very  applicable  to  all  such  refinements. 
But  Mieajah,  let  me  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
has  written  a  very  good  book,  upon  the  "set- 
ting of  hens,"  aod  the  pathology  of  chickeu  dis- 
eases. 

My  passion  for,  and  all  the  skill  I  possess  in, 
Turkey  hunting,  grew  out  of  my  association 
with  two  gentlemen  nearly  of  my  own  age,  and 
closely  related  to  me  in  blood.    One  of  these  is 


tain  on  a  sand-bar.  At  last  the  Waters  (Jem) 
rose,  and  being  notified  of  this  important  fact 
by  a  tap  at  a  window,  we  huddled  on  such  clothes 
as  we  had  taken  off,  seized  our  rifles  and  pooches 
and  issued  out  into  the  brightest  October  nigh* 
that  a  Haro — 

"Scarce  making  more  sound,  with  his  delicate  feet, 
Thau  your  heart  will  make  in  iu  faintest  beat" — 

ever  flirted  his  while  tail,  or  booueed  along  a 
frosty  path  in.  There  was  just  that  shining  rime 
of  frost  on  every  thing,  that  puts,  by  its  reflec- 
tion, a  stead v  gleam  on  the  front  sight  of  a  rifle. 


ao  inveterate  a  huuter  of  this  particular  game  and  makes  night  shooting,  where  the  object  is 


that  his  friends  call  him  "Turkey-foot."  I  shall 
call  bim  Turkey-foot,  or  Adam  Huuter,  hereaf- 
ter, as  my  humor  happens  to  be  grave  or  jocu- 
lar. The  latter  name  is  not  very  far  from  his 
real  one.  My  other  friend  rejoiced  when  we 
were  at  college  in  the  nick-name  of  "Tom 
Beef — and  this  name  I  will  adopt  for  bim  now. 
After  the  separations  which  generally  take  place 
at  the  period  when  men  marry,  form  new  friend- 
ships, and  diverge  into  the  regular  pursuits  of 
life,  it  happened  that  we  returned  still  very  young 


large,  a  matter  of  little  uncertainty  or  difficulty. 
As  we  walked  off  with  our  hunter,  wo  went 
through  the  pantomime  of  aiming  at  poultry  on 
the  plum  trees,  and  fences,  and  discovered,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  the  bead  could  be  drawn 
in  the  moonlight.  How  our  young  fingers  itched 
to  convert  the  experimenal  aim  into  the  experi- 
mental shot!  I  as  the  eldest  boy — Ned  Beef  be- 
ing my  junior  by  a  month — was  to  have  the  /ir»( 
shot  with  the  best  of  the  two  rifles;  Ned  was  to 
take  it  after  such  first  shot,  and  rot  urn  it  to  roe 
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for  the  third — and  so  oo,  by  a  process  of  alter- 
nations, which,  after  strangling  each  other  for  an 
hour  in  bed,  and  a  terrible  contest  of  lega  and 
elbows,  we  bad  finally  settled  on  as  the  order  of 
procedure.  Half  an  hour's  walk  brought  us  to 
an  extensive  range  of  wooded  hills.  The  growth 
for  tbe  most  part  was  of  oak  and  pine.  Every 
squirrel's  nest  in  the  crotches  of  tbe  trees  under- 
went a  close  inspection  ;  tbe  wart  or  knot  of  a 
tree  often  set  our  imaginations  to  work  until  we 
saw  a  Turkey  iu  it — head — neck — tail — all  per- 
fect. But  squirrel's  nests  and  knots  were  all  we 
found.  We  had  not,  at  the  peep  of  day,  so  much 
aa  seen  one  turkey,  roosting,  or  flying  from  iu 
roost.  Just  at  tbe  peep  of  day  we  came  to  the 
cabin  of  an  old  negro  man  named  Vincent.  This 
old  man  Vincent  bad  beeu  a  house-servant — a 
much  higher  class  than  the  "serfs of  the  glebe"— 
and  at  the  death  of  bis  master,  bad  beeu  exon- 
erated from  farther  service,  and  established  in  a 
snug  cabin  just  where  a  descending  ravine  came 
down  at  right  angles  upon  a  regular  little  valley, 
with  a  brook  in  it.  There  the  old  man  cultiva- 
ted a  little  garden,  raised  rose-combed  chickens, 
and  made  brooms  and  mats.  Old  Vincent  was 
up,  and  stirring,  when  we  drew  near  his  cabin. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  Turkeys,  he 
said  that,  the  morning  before,  about  thirty,  with 
two  very  large  goblers  amongst  them,  had  come 
down  from  the  cross-ravine,  passed  the  run,  and 
gone  over  to  a  corn-field  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  bebiud  bis  cabin — and  tbat,  in  the  evening, 
tbe  two  goblers  had  returned  without  tbe  flock, 
aud  gone  up  tbe  ravino  again  to  roost.  Ned  and 
I  immediately  parted  from  Waters,  whom  we 
did  not  see  afterward,  and  went  up  the  cross- 
ravine.  We  had  followed  it  nearly  to  its  head 
when  we  found  that  it  forked.  I  took  one  fork, 
and  he  the  other.  By  this  time  tbe  sky  was  of 
the  deepest  red-rose  colour,  full  of  beautiful  mot- 
tles, from  North-East  to  South-East,  and  so 
near,  iu  altitude — I  mean  this  flush  was — to  the 
zenith,  that  the  upper  bougbs  of  tbe  trees  a  lit- 
tle before  me  as  I  walked  toward  tbe  East,  were 
relieved  against  it.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
since  seen  so  singularly  beautiful  a  sky.  I  had 
gone  some  fifty  yards  up  the  fork,  when  I  saw 
one  of  the  goblers  perched,  with  his  bearded 
breast  to  me,  on  a  horizontal  limb  of  an  oak, 
within  close  shot.  As  I  stopped  to  set  and  cock 
my  rifle,  he  rose  and  turned  on  his  perch ;  but 
before  he  could  get  away  I  pulled  trigger,  and 
down  he  tumbled.    Ned  came  up. 

*•  You  have  done  a  thing,"  said  be,  with  a  man- 
ner of  great  solemnity,  u  that  people  will  talk 
about"— 

"  To  the  remotest  future  ages,"  chimed  in  I. 
"  But  do  you  know,"  continued  he,  *•  that  it 
was  rascally  in  you  to  put  me  up  that  fork  where 


tbe  Turkey  wasn't?"— and  here  there  was  soma 
danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  controversy  of  tbe 
night  before. 

I  had  shot  the  gobler  in  the  thin  of  the  flank 
as  he  stood  with  bis  tail  to  me,  and  my  bullet 
had  gone  out  through  his  back  bone  between  the 
shoulders,  and  then  passed,  following  its  length 
a  little  way,  through  his  neck.  We  tied  bis  legs 
together  with  a  handkerchief,  at  the  spurs,  and, 
slipping  a  rifle  through,  carried  him  in.  dragging 
the  ground  with  his  venerable  bead.  He  weigh* 
ed,  when  cleaned,  unless  a  boyish  exaggeration 
fastened  itself  on  my  mind,  and  came  at  last  to 
pass  for  truth  eveu  with  myself,  twenty-three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

With  what  magnificence  of  gait  and  manner 
I  walked  into  tbe  breakfast  room  with  the  mighty 
trophy  dangling  at  my  heels!  What  laconic 
brevity  tbero  was  in  Ned's  account  of  my  achiev- 
ment,  and  the  bnut !  How  fully  I  compensated 
for  bis  brevity  in  my  own  ample  narrative  ! 

A  turkey-killing  maniaraged  amongst  the  crowd 
at  once.  Guns  were  brought  out  and  loaded, 
horses  and  carriages  ordered ;  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
preparations  Ned  and  I  despatched  a  rapid  break- 
fast and  hurried  out  to  make  an  assault  upon  tbe 
flock  of  which  old  Vincent  had  told  us.  Our 
adventures  after  it  were  unsuccessful,  and  not 
descrviug  of  a  record,  hut  we  saw  one  rare  sight, 
and,  I  assure  you,  we  laughed,  behind  a  corn 
shock  where  we  lay  perdu,  considerably  at  it. 
Along  tbe  edge  of  tbe  corn-field  ran  a  fine  smooth 
state  road.  On  this  road  tbe  most  stylish  of  our 
senior  cousins — a  young  six-footer,  of  twenty, 
with  gold  spectacles,  a  moustache,  and  a  turkey- 
breasted  coat  with  rounded  collars  spread  out 
over  his  shoulders — went  it  in  his  little  carriage, 
with  his  bay  bob-tails  bitched  tandem  fashion,  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  He  sate  beau- 
tifully squared  on  bis  seat,  only  with  a  little  pro- 
jection forward  of  one  shoulder,  and  cheered  his 
trotters  with  a  sharp  and  stylish  "  Ha — a — a — b 
you  dogs."  Behind  him,  "devouring  tbe  way 
in  bis  haste" — for  he  rode  far  forward  in  tbe  sad- 
dle, and  with  bis  mouth  open,  came  a  servant, 
forcing  his  horse  into  tbat  rollicking  gallop  which 
must  grow,  now  and  then,  into  a  run  to  keep  at 
the  heels  of  fast  trotters.  The  servant  carried 
bis  master's  gun  directly  transverse  tbe  mane  of 
;  his  horse,  and  bird-bag.  flask,  aud  pouch,  kept  up 
a  constant  alternating  assault  upon  bis  ears  and 
hips.  "That's  Turkey  hunting;  I  wonder  how 
many  he'll  kill"— said  Ned. 

I  must  return  from  this  digression  to  my  moro 
matured  experiences  with  my  two  older  friends. 

But  let  me  stop  here  for  tbe  present. 

What  signature  shall  I  adopt?    Shall  it  be, 
with  an  eye  to  the  nature  of  tbe  task  I  am  about, 
i  T.  HowTEa — 
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leaving  the  reader  to  enlarge  the  initial  T  into 
Theodore,  Thomas,  or  Turkey,  as  he  chooses  ? 
That  name  docs  not  come  sharply  enough  off. 
It  was  Scathelock.  that  keen  shooting  forester 
of  Rob  in  hood's  band,  who  wrote  bis  name  (Friar 
Tuck  may  have  done  it  for  hitn,  as  the  better 
clerk)  on  a  scroll,  fastened  it  in  the  fringe  of  his 
arrow,  and  then  shot  shaft,  and  scroll,  into  the 
crowd  of  Carlisle.  I  think  I  will  let  my  arrow 
fly  with  the  same  label— 

Scatiiklock. 


ALINE. 


"AN  OWRE  TRIE  TALE." 

BT  FA5KY  FIELD139. 

It  was  a  Summer's  ere.    Declining  day 
Was  gilding  with  its  tintu  the  western  «ky 
A ixl  gorgeously  its  glorious  coloring  Irll 
Upon  the  virgin  drapery  which  hung 
Around  the  window  of  that  cottage  home. 
The  incense  breath  of  evening  floated  in 
Through  the  cool  lattice  as  it  wafted  o'er 
The  flowers  that  with  early  summers  come,— 
Roses  snd  lilies,  with  the  woodbine  wild, 
And  jasininc  with  its  showers  of  silver  stars, 
Bleat  their  rich  fragrance  in  the  eveuing  air. 

With  soothing  influence  fell  its  balmy  breath 
Upon  the  livid  brow  of  her  who  sat 
By  the  low  cottage-window  gazing  forth 
For  the  last  time  on  Nature's  loveliness. 
The  death-dews  clust'ring  round  her  forehead  pale, 
And  parting  day's  last  smile  upon  her  cheek, 
As  gently  hinting  that  they  should  be  gone, 
For  day  and  she  must  take  their  leave  together. 
Poor  broken-hearted  one!  1  well  could  weep 
As  I  thy  simple  narrative  relate,— 
"It  is  an  ancient  talc  and  oAen  told"— > 
Of  true  love  blighted  by  the  ungentle  soul 
Of  one,  who  cannot  feel  that  passion'*  strength 
And  cannot  comprehend  its  holiness. 
But  gently,  Aline,  gently  will  I  lift 
Aside  the  veil  that  shades  thy  secret  dear 
Which  tbou  did'st  bury  in  tby  inmost  heart,— 
Hiding  it  from  the  world,  and  if  thou  might'st 
E'en  from  high  Heav'n— from  all  save  thine  own  self; 
Suffering  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love 
To  gnaw  with  serpent  tooth  thy  fuithful  heart. 
But  on  the  fatal  eve  which  saw  her  die 
She  to  her  widow'd  mother  told  the  tale 
Of  ber  false  lover,  and  his  cruelty- 
How  be  had  woo'd  and  won  away  her  heart,— 
That  gallant  soldier-lud,  with  oaths  on  oaths 
Of  all-enduring  love  an.l  constancy  ;— 
How  he  had  painted  to  her  fancy's  eve 
Bright  dreams  of  sunny  lands  beyond  the  sea 
Where  flowers  bloomed  brighter  and  where  gay  birds  sang 


More  cheerily  than  round  her  happy  home, 
And  then  how  oft  on  May -day  fe-livnU 
Would  he  select  her  from  Iter  pay  compeers. 
The  blooming  v illume  maids,  and  lead  tier  forth 
To  thread  the  1na7.es  of  the  giddy  dunce. 
And  while  admiring  eyes  would  follow  him, 
He  gazed  on  her. 

And  then  at  shadowy  eve, 
When  sport  and  frolic  of  the  day  were  o'er, 
Upon  some  moonlit  bank  the  lovera  sat 
Where  dew-drops  glittered  on  the  verdure  iof>, 
Like  diamond  show'rs  on  emerald  surface  seen, 
And  listened  there  to  Zephyr's  silvery  song 
Making  sweet  melody  among  the  trees  : 
And  seated  thus  beside  a  gurgling  stream. 
The  soldkrr-lnd  would  tune  hit  guy  cuitar, 
And  «ing  to  her  whose  soul  drank  in  1 
The  melodies  of  his  own  native  land. 


So  waned  the  Jay,  when  lo !  the  cry  "  To  arms !" 
Reechoed  through  th*  extent  ol  that  fuir  land, 
And  with  that  spirit-sickening  cry  were  borue 
Full  niauy  a  losing  and  beloved  heart 
Uut->  the  harvest-ncld  of  Death. 

But  on 

With  my  sad  tale — then  came  the  fatal  day 
That  Henry  from  hia  Aline  must  depart. 


Months  passed  away  and  still  no  tidings  came, 
Save  on  the  battle-eve  a  virgiu  sheet 
Enveloping  a  faded  mountain-flower, 
(A  blue  u  forgct-ine-not,")  came  to  her  hand. 
He  had  no  time  for  more, — nn  aged  friend 
Fusing  the  field  whereon  the  host  eucumped 
Bore  to  fair  Aline  this  memento  brief. 


Autumn  and  winter  in  their  turn  had  pnssed 
When  one  bright,  sunny  morn  in  early  spring 
A  bridal  pageant  ncorcd  the  village  inn- 
Loud  bursts  of  festal  music  stirr'd  the  air 
And  streamers  flulter'd  gaily  as  the  nun 
Shone  forth  resplendent  on  that  fairy  scene. 
Young  village-maids  and  hinds  did  gather  round 
(Fair  Aline  in  their  midst,  more  sad  and  pole 
Than  was  ber  wont)  to  view  the  nuptial  train 
And  see  the  youthful,  noblo  pair  alight. 


Oh,  woful  day  for  Aline !  could  it  bo 
Her  Henry  standing  by  his  noblo  bride! 
That  heart  that  beats  in  uuison  with  hers 
Throbbing  as  wildly  in  its  new-born  lovo 
As  when  its  pulses  thrill'd  to  Alinc's  name  ! 
It  was  enough.    She  wasted  day  by  day 
Like  a  pule  flower  drooping  on  its  stalk, 
Yet  murmured  she  no  sigh,  and  none  might  tell 
Why  thus  she  pined  and  why  her  restless  eye 
(i learned  with  such  wild,  unearthly  lustre  when 
One  but  made  mention  of  the  soldicr-boy. 


Softly  she  sleeps  beneath  yon  grassy  turf 
Within  the  village  church-ynrd's  quiet  shade  ; 
The  gentle  violet  and  the  primrose  pale 
Shed  their  soft  perfume  round  her  peaceful 
And  o'er  her  head  the  feathery  cypres*  waves, 
Weeping  love's  vigil  o'er  the  Blighted  One. 
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LONGFELLOW  AS  A  POET. 

In  this  wonder  discovering,  multum  in  parvo 
ape,  it  might  justly  have  been  supposed  that  the 
long  debated  question  regarding  the  true  defini- 
tion or  Poetry,  would  have  been  satisfactorily 
determined  ;  this,  however,  seems  not  to  be  the 
Tact,  and  it  still  remain*  a  splendid  literary  enig- 
ma. We  see  it,  we  hear  it,  we  feel  it,  we  breathe 
it;  it  is  all  around  and  all  above  us,  blending  its 
varied  beauties,  and  mingling  its  melodious  voi- 
ces, but  when  we  ask,  "What  is  Poetry?"  a 
coufusion  of  tongues,  like  that  of  Babel,  ensues, 
as  the  various  schools  in  poetry  give  their  con- 
flicting responses.  The  fact  is,  we  have  given 
a  uame  to  something  the  most  obvious  of  all 
thiugs,  save  the  evidences  of  a  Divine  existence, 
and  yet  are  unable  to  tell  wherein  this  obvious- 
ness consists ;  at  least,  all  efforts  to  solve  this 
important  question  in  literature,  heretofore!  have 
been  about  as  satisfactory  as  the  dispute  among  J  Juan  ;"  in  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  "Parish 


The  best  definition  yet  given  is  somewhat  in 
the  following  words :  "  Poetry  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  noblest  ideas  in  the  chastest  language!" 
But  this  only  advauces  a  general  principle,  and 
its  applicability  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
is  capable  of  forming  combinations,  and  the  ear 
tuned  to  the  harmony  of  words  or  sounds.  The 
truth  is.  the  poetical  principle  does  uot  so  much 
exist  in  the  thing  itself,  as  in  the  point  and  light  in 
which  we  view  it,  and  our  capacity  to  draw  on  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  to  array  the  imperfect 
real,  with  the  semblance  and  perfections  of  an 
ideal  and  immaculato  existence.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  object  is  not 
as  susceptible  of  poetical  iuvestiture  as  another. 
"  What  is  one  man's  meat,  is  another  man's  poi- 
son," is  the  vulgar  adage,  and  this  is  true  and  ap- 
posite to  the  mooted  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes poetry.  Thus  far  the  disciples  of  the 
"  Lake  school"  seem  to  be  correct.  One  imag- 
ination can,  doubtless,  see  as  much  poetry  .in  a 
"Scotch  Pcdler,"  as  another  can  in  a  "Don 


the  travellers  respecting  the  color  of  the  chame- 
leon's skin;  although  every  one  has  seen  his 
object  with  the  true  vision  of  a  worshipper  at 
the  shrine  of  Helicou,  aud  has  as  truly  set  forth 


Work  House,"  as  in  the  fair  ladies  and  plumed 
knights  of  a  royal  tournameut;  the  whole  poeti- 
cal effect  depending  upon  the  ideal  creations 
which  the  imagination  may  form  from  the  sug- 


the  nature  of  his  discoveries.    This  different  aud  1  gestive  real;  and  as  the  beholder's  taste  is  to  be 


seemingly  discordant  testimony  arises  not  from 
a  wilful  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
putants, nor  any  capricious  elemeut  in  the  reve- 
lations of  Poetry,  but  from  the  varied  media 
through  which  the  observations  have  been  made, 
and  the  objects  and  combinations  in  which  the 
contending  parties  have  given  the  poetical  prin- 
ciple a  "local  habitation." 

From  these  considerations  the  various  schools 
in  Poetry  have  had  their  origin ;  every  one  giv- 
ing a  definition  to  suit  its  own  standard  of  taste, 
aud  investing  those  objects  with  the  iuhorent  ele- 
ments of  Poetry,  which  contributed  most  to  the 
gratification  of  that  principle  of  taste  which  had 
erected  the  standard.  This  is  all  well  enough  ; 
but  the  difficulty  has  been,  that  every  school  has 


the  "sole  arbiter,"  the  decision  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  what  be  may  conceive  most  agreeable  to 
himself,  without  respect  to  the  sentiments  which 
the  same  subject  of  contemplation  may  produce 
in  others.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  a  bard  task 
for  the  truthful  observer  to  invest  the  discarded 
"  beggar'1  of  the  "  Poor  House,"  and  the  mor- 
alizing "Pedler"  of  the  "Excursion"  with  more 
that  is  truly  sublime,  tbau  the  jeweled  inhabi- 
tants of  Courts,  and  the  belted  warriors  of  the 
battle-field.  The  first  are  the  objects  of  misfor- 
tune aud  neglect;  yet  patient  in  suffering,  con- 
tented in  poverty,  confident  in  hope,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  peaceful  and  happy  future  existence; 
while  the  latter  are  but  gilded  mockeries;  who* 
in  prosperity,  are  never  satisfied — in  adversity 


manifested  a  disposition  to  discard  and  traduce  >  never  resigned ;  to  whom  death  is  never  wel- 
all  others;  proclaiming  thoir  stupidity  and  pre-  ,  come,  and  the  future  gives  no  promise.  Poetry 


sumption;  tearing  to  fragments  their  greatest ,  in  rags  is  spurned  from  the  outer  courts,  while 


productions,  and  hnmling  them  down  to  poster 
ity  as  intruders  iuto  the  consecrated  temple  of 
the  Muses. 

Nature  and  the  dominions  of  the  imagination 
have  been  explored,  and  their  numberless  ohjects 
aud  combiuatious  classified  into  poetical  and  non- 


Vice  in  tinsel  and  feathers  is  ushered  with  ac- 
clamations into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  and  exalted  to  the  highest  seat.  Thus, 
true  Poetry,  like  the  Sou  of  the  Highest,  is  often 
"despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  and  counted 
"  without  form  or  comeliness,"  while  they  are 


poetical;  each  classification  differing  accordiug  ready  to  follow  some  false-robed  impostor  as  the 
to  the  canon  of  taste  adopted  by  the  classifier,  very  incarnation  of  Truth  and  Beauty, 
until  there  has  arisen  such  a  diversity  of  systems     But  not  to  prolong  this  dry  disquisition,  let  it 


and  theories  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find 
oue  by  which  to  try  the  merits  of  a  new  produc- 
tion, which  will  satisfy  all  readers  of  Poetry. 


be  remarked,  that  the  reason  why  the  questio 
adverted  to  has  not  been  conclusively  ausw 
is,  iu  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
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tempU  have  beeu  made  to  confine  an  all  perva- 
ding essence  within  defined  limits,  aud  make  it 
dependent  on  certain  attendant  circumstances  ; 
whereas  it  is,  like  its  author,  every  where! 

u  It  warm*  in  the  nun,  refrrnhc*  in  the  breeze , 
Glow*  in  the  Mankind  blo*»om*  in  (he  trees. 
Live*  thru'  oil  life,  extend*  thro'  nil  extent, 


behind  its  veilings,  will  ever  find  readers  to  ap- 
preciate aud  do  him  honor,  aud  will  leave  hie 
impress  on  the  annals  of  the  heart.  The  au- 
thor of 

*•  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  aleep," 

lived  not  in  vain,  although  he  had  done  nothing 
else  than  write  this  stanza;  aud  the  lees  classic. 


The  fact  that  all  do  not  see  it  alike  in  all  pla- 
ce*, and  rccognizo  it  in  the  same  objects,  does 
not  prove  its  non-existence  or  isolation,  hut  only 
shows  the  diversity  of  their  capacities  to  com- 
prehend its  divine  manifestations.  Aud  this 
marked  difference  should  he  held  as  a  wise  and 
benevolent  provision  of  Him  "who  doeth  all 
things  well."  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  he  a 
dull  monotony  where  there  is  now  the  most  glo- 
rious variety.  Why  do  not  the  songsters  of  the 
grove  wage  an  endless  warfare  with  one  auothcr, 
because  all  were  not  made  to  soar  with  the  lark 
and  sing  to  the  opening  day  ?  or  to  hide  in  the 
embowered  thicket  and  chant  with  the  pensive 
nlghtiugale  ?  or  to  Ait  from  spray  to  spray  aud 
pour  forth  the  varied  melody  of  the  mocking , 
bird?  Such  a  uniformity  would  drive  Beauty , 
and  Joy  from  woodlanda,  and  turn  their  ten  I 
thousand  harmonies  into  the  dismal  bar  pings  of 
ennui.  And  why  should  the  "sons  of  song,"  or 
their  various  admirers  bring  discord  into  the  tem- 
ple of  harmony,  because  they  are  made  to  tune 
their  divine  utterances  to  a  different  key  ?  Each 
one  w  as  raised  up  for  his  special  office  work, 
and  received  his  instrument  tuned  to  the  melody 
which  it  was  designed  he  should  give  forth;  and 
if  he  well  and  truly  give  himself  to  bis  divine 
mission,  he  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  although  be 
may  have  sung  only  in  the  strains  of  a  beggar's 
woes,  or  told  how 

"  Pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Went  wandering  up  and  down. 
But  never  more  could  aee  the  tnun 

Approaching  from  the  town." 

The  jealous  Poet  is  the  peacock  of  Parnassus, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  crow  who  would  strut  in 
his  borrowed  and  gaudy  plumage.  Let  the  Poet 
be  true  to  bis  gifts  and  calling,  despite  the  cavil  - 
ings  and  ravings  of  the  '*  critic  folk,"  who,  gen- 
erally, only  exhibit  their  envy  and  spleen,  by 
showing  how  easily  they  can  pull  down  what 
they  never  could  build  up.  The  true  Poet  has  a 
high  and  holy  mission  to  fulfil,  and  he  should  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  work  as  to  a  most  sacred 
duty,  nor  disgrace  his  high  calling  by  prostitu- 
ting his  genius  at  the  shrine  of  unholy  ambition. 
The  Poet  who  will  thus  work  for  his  work's  sake; 
who  will  enter  into  the  arcana  of  the  soul,  and 
embody  and  set  forth  before  the  eye  and  the 
mind  clear  images  of  the  world  that  lies  hiddeu 


"  Little  John  Horner 
Bat  in  a  < 


and  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes  have  not 
without  their  influence. 

Because  every  poet  caouot  be  a  Milton,  or  a 
Shakspeare,  he  should  not,  therefore,  refuse  to 
give  utterance  to  the  fire  that  burns  within,  nor 
withhold  his  lips  from  the  good  which  bo  may 
he  able  to  link  with  the  melody  of  words. 

But  while  it  is  tbus  urged  upon  those  w  ho  may 
be  truly  blessed  with  the  "  visioo  aud  the  fac- 
ulty divine,"  to  assert  the  prerogative  of  their 
divine  commission,  let  those,  whose  heart*  are 
too  cold  to  thrill  with  rapturous  emotions  at  the 
contemplation  of  Truth  and  Beauty;  whose  eyes 
are  too  dim  to  catch,  with  the  eagle's  glance,  the 
ideal  beauties  which  nature  exhibits;  and  whose 
ears  are  too  heavy  to  drink  in  the  many-voiced 
harmonies  which  delight  the  quickeued  sense, 
beware  how  they  are  found  presumptuously  in- 
truding upon  the  "holy  ground"  of  poesy,  with 
their  uuhallowed  feet.  For  her  true  votaries 
she  has  a  place,  a  work,  and  a  crown ;  but  for  all 
intruders  a  whip  of  scorpions  aud  a  branding 
iron. 

Iu  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  endeavor  has 
been  to  show  that  each  Poet  has  a  style  of  bis 
own;  a  peculiar  gift,  which  it  is  his  province 
and  duty  to  cultivate;  and  that  this  tm/iriJua/tty, 
so  far  from  being  a  defect,  or  mark  of  want  of 
genius,  is  his  divinely  authenticated  commission 
of  a  brotherhood  with  the  gifted  sons  of  Apollo. 

Of  course,  with  the  world  without,  the  amount 
of  popularity  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  adap- 
tation of  the  Poet's  style  to  the  current  feeling* 
and  habits  of  the  masses;  but  the  Poet  who  will 
stoop  to  cater  to  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the 
windy  applause  of  the  multitude,  or  for  the  sake 
of  "  filthy  lucre,"  degrades  his  office,  and  should, 
as  he  probably  will,  be  left  to  rot  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  bis  own  insignificance.  All.  or  nearly  alt 
of  the  great  Poets  were  left,  while  living,  to  com- 
parative neglect,  while  the  time-serving  rhyme- 
monger  was  lauded  and  pampered  to  surfeiting  ; 
hut  years  and  observation  have  corrected  all 
such  mistakes.  The  diamonds  of  genius  have 
grown  brighter  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  repeated 
testings,  while  the  paste  counterfeits  of  aspiring 
impudence  hove  returned  to  their  primitive  noth- 
ingness. 
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Prof.  Longfellow's  idiosyncrasy  is  every  way 
peculiar  and  individual ;  indeed,  there  is  no  wri- 
ter whose  individuality  is  more  distinct  than  bis, 
and  this,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  rebut  the  un- 
founded charges  of  plagiarism  made  against  him. 
This  personal  localism  is  strikingly  evident  in  his 
earliest  productions,  and  its  growth  cau  be  easily 
traced  through  all  of  his  subsequent  writings 
This  peculiarity  has,  doubtless,  giveu  rise  to 
tite  various  aud  widely  conflicting  opinions  re- 
garding his  claims  as  a  Poet;  some  investing  him 
with  the  highest  attributes  aud  honors  of  genius, 
while  others  pronounce  him  only  a  conventional 
rhyme-maker;  nice  in  his  epithets,  and  -'elabo- 
rate and  scholarly  iu  finish."    But  Longfellow 
must  be  ranked  as  a  true  Poet;  and  if  not  the 
first,  among  the  very  first  in  America.    If  be 
had  never  beeu  harnessed  with  all  the  armour 
of  the  schools,  he,  nevertheless,  would  have  been 
a  Poet,  whose  "  wood-uotea  wild"  would  have 
been  listened  to  by  thousands  of  admiring  read- 
ers; and  bis  thorough  intellectual  training  has 
not  robbed  him  of  bis  native-born  genius,  nor 
cramped  iuto  a  strait-jacket  the  free  utterances 
of  bis  spirit.    True,  be  has  not  written  in  the 
simple  tenderness  of  a  "Mary  in  Heaven,"  or 
••Home,  Sweet  Home;"  nor  the  brilliant  rus- 
ticity of  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket;"  nor  could 
he  have  doue  this  if  be  had  uever  been  trained 
in  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  schools,  for  die  sim- 
ple reason,  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  intellectuality. 
Neither  has  be  given  any  evidence  of  possessing 
that  mirth-provokiog  faculty  which  has  immor- 
talized a  Butler  and  a  Hood.    Indeed,  if  his 
claims  as  a  Poet  are  to  be  tested  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that  spirit  who  comes  with 

"  Quips,  and  crank*,  and  wanton  wile*. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," 

then  the  case  is  decided  at  ouce — he  is  a  pre- 
sumptuous intruder  into  the  realms  of  song,  for 
wit  or  buinor  be  has  none.  Anything  partaking 
of  the  jovial  style  seems  as  much  out  of  place 
in  Longfellow's  ideality,  as  an  Esquimaux  in 
Arabia,  or  a  cactus  on  an  iceberg.  The  only  at- 
tempts which  he  has  made  at  the  humorous  are 
found  iu  the  "  Spanish  Student,"  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  odd  remarks  of  Chispa,  all  of  which 
are  miserable  failures,  being  only  bungling  imi- 
tations of  Shakspeare's  clowns.  The  genius 
which  inspired  him,  when  be  first  sung  the  "  Pre- 
lude" to  the  "  Voices  of  the  Night,"  still  lingers 
to  shade  bis  musings,  aud  whispers  iuto  h's  pen 
eive  ear, 


And  most  truly  has  he  obeyed  the  injunction. 
This,  however,  detracts  nothing  from  his  merits, 
for  if  wit  aod  humor  cau  enter  at  all  into  the 
excellencies  of  poetry,  it  must  be  in  the  very 
lowest  sense. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  charac- 
teristics of  Longfellow's  poetry,  is  bis  earnest 
aud  sincere  devotion  to  moral  beauty,  to  Truth. 
In  this  respect,  his  whole  history,  as  embodied 
in  his  poetical  records,  is  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  absurd  theory  of  Poe,  in  his  Lecture  on 
the  Poetic  Principle.  His  devotioo  to  this  heav- 
en-born sentiment  is  not,  as  is  too  often  the  rase, 
only  a  loose  adjustment  to  the  exterior,  while  a 
little  penetration  will  discover  only  deformity 
beueath,  but  a  deep-seated  and  never-swerving 
adherence  to  all  that  is  good  and  ennobling.  Try 
any  of  his  poems  by  the  closest  test,  and  this 
will  be  found  to  hold  true.  Eveu  in  that  bright 
creation  of  his  genius,  Preciosa,  the  ballet-dan- 
cer, his  devotioo  to  purity  has  invested  her  with 
a  spirit  so  unearthly  and  untainted,  that  we  half 
lose  sight  of  the  moral  paradox  resulting  from 
the  immodesty  of  her  employment.  No  one 
hut  Longfellow  could  have  made  a  character 
like  this  wear  so  much  the  Bemhlaoce  of  heav- 
enly innocence ;  and  his  success,  in  this  instance, 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  extreme  loveliness  and 
beauty  of  the  creation  cannot  render  it  eutirely 
harmless,  while  its  position  constantly  suggests 
a  tainted  atmosphere.  In  speaking  of  the  pu- 
rity of  Longfellow's  verse,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood in  a  theological  sense,  but  with  respect  to 
the  highest  standards  of  human  ethics,  although 
there  is  a  pure,  religious  shading  running  through 
all  of  bis  compositions. 


"  Lives  of  great  men  all 

We  can  make  our  live*  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us. 

Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of 


"Look,  iheD,  into  thine  heart, and  write ! 
Yes,  into  Life's  deep  ft  roam ! 

All  fonm  of  sorrow  ;tml  <t.  !^ulit. 
All  snktiiu  v<ii.       of  (Ik-  Ni-nt, 
Th;.t  rnh  ^><>tl'.«.'  thf»\  or  ti Mri^rlif .— 
U>r  these  lu-nctlbrth  tiiy  theme." 


This  seems  rather  to  he  bis  standard,  than  the 
closer  and  farther  reaching  requirements  of  the 
Christian  system.  But  wheo  we  consider  how 
uniformly  the  sons  of  genius  have  prostituted 
their  strains  to  inculcate  sentiments,  and  to  ex- 
cite passions  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  the  author  who  rigidly  adheres  to  the 
practice  of  aiming  to  exalt  the  noblest  qualities 
of  the  heart  aod  mind,  aud  exhorts  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  highest  good,  deserves  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  all  lovers  of  a  pure  literature.  Every 
careful  reader  of  Longfellow  has  observed  bow 
assiduous  he  is  to  evolve  the  highest  moral  ex- 
cellence of  which  his  subject  is  capable;  and  he 
also  charts??  hi*  .tln-mes  with  :|irct.il  rra.-ml  to 
This  adaptation,  rather  than  fhfir  su«rpptihilitv 
of  poetical  embellishment.  So  marked  ha*  been 
this  characteristic  of  his  Muae,  that  it  has  been 
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said  respecting  him,  that  be  **  preaches  wheo  be 
should  sing."  However  capable  his  subject  of 
felicitous  expression  or  development  of  uatural 
or  intellectual  beauty,  be  is  sure  to  watch  with 
most  care  the  point  of  its  moral  bearings;  and 
be  is  never  betrayed  from  the  path  of  truth  to 
point  an  epigram,  or  polish  a  rhyme,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  discard  the  rarest  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, if  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  higher 
beauties  of  moral  excellence. 

Next  to  his  high  appreciation  of  moral,  is  his 
admiration  of  external  beauty  and  harmony. 
But  the  idea  which  he  forms  of  their  manifesta- 
tions is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  phases  of  his  individuality.  He  has  but 
little  attachment  for  the  landscape,  apart  from  its 
villages,  its  antique  castles,  and  gothie  steeples. 
He  does  not,  like  Street,  and  Hoffman,  love  the 
woods,  and  lakes,  and  hills  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  as  settings,  or  frames  for  his  pictures  ;  and 
as  for  a  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  he  can  no 
more  paint  one  than  be  can  a  sun  with  living 
rays.  His  style  of  beauty  is  literally  gothk  ; 
his  landscapes  are  gotbic;  his  cities,  villages, 
people,  and  even  bis  trees  and  flowers  assume  a 
gothic  form  as  they  twine  in  wild  festoons  on 
the  embowered  spray,  or  creep  aloug  the  moul- 
dering wall : 

"  Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives. 

No  sunlight  from  above, 
But  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leave?, 
Underneath  whone  aluping  eaves 

The  shadows  hardly  move." 

All  forms  of  nature  and  of  art  seem  to  shed, 
wherever  he  goes,  the  "  dim  religious  light"  of  a 
vast  cathedral  around  him,  and  be  constantly 
blends  its  attendant  imagery  in  all  his  musings  ; 
so  very  noticeable  is  this  in  bis  poetry,  tbat  but 
very  few  pieces,  in  his  two  recently  published 
volumes,  can  be  found  wherein  this  does  not  re- 
ceive illustration.  Now,  to  say  that  this  is  a 
defect,  is  to  say  that  gothic  architecture  is  a  de- 
fective style  of  building.  It  may  not  possess 
tbe  simple  beauty  of  the  cottage  with  its  rural 
shadings,  but  it  has  tbe  maasive  grandeur  which 
gives  it  isolation,  and  attracts  tbe  eye  while  it 
courts  remark. 

This  trait  in  Longfellow,  and  his 

"  Loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

has  made  bim  essentially  a  foreign  Poet,  as  much 
so  as  be  could  have  been  bad  he  been  born  and 
reared  amoug  the  imagery  which  be  so  constantly 
blends  in  his  pictures.  There  is  very  little  in  the 
poems  which  he  has  already  published,  which 
can  be  claimed  as  truly  American,  save  only  that 
most  of  them  were  written  within  its  borders. 


While  this  does  not  affect  his  standing  as  a  Poet, 
it  is.  nevertheless,  a  legitimate  charge  against 
bim;  he  owes  it  to  his  country,  which  has  so 
liberally  and  flatteringly  sustained  bim,  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  its  history,  as  well  as  its  liters' 
lure,  by  embodying  seutiments  and  imagery, 
which  would  every  where  and  at  all  times  be 
recognised  as  essentially  national  and  American. 

One  could  fill  whole  pages  with  instances  of 
felicitous  expressions  and  subtle  beauty,  so  plen- 
tifully are  they  to  be  found,  but  it  would,  per- 
haps, detract  from  the  merits  of  the  author,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  to  isolate  these  gems 
from  their  glorious  settings.  Let  a  single  exam- 
ple suffice,  as  a  key  note ;  or  rather,  as  it  is,  the 
melting  cadence  of  a  melody  which  an  angel 
might  not  blush  to  sing : 

"  And  the  night  shall  be  rilled  with  mask, 

And  the  eares  that  infest  the  day, 
Shall  fold  their  UnU,  likt  the  Arab*, 

And  as  tUentiy  tUal  aaray." 

In  the  harmony  of  bis  versification,  Longfel- 
low is  inimitable*  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  use 
words  like  Burns,  aod  Moore,  where  the  melody 
seems  to  court  tbe  very  phrases  which  they  use. 
and  lies  along  the  sentences,  as  music  thrills 
along  the  strings  of  an  instrument,  but  with  all 
the  skill  aud  nicety  of  one  whose  ear  is  keyed  to 
every  sound  and  variation  of  which  the  lauguage 
is  capable.  He  does  not  wait  until  the  verse  is 
complete  before  the  melody  is  heard,  but  every 
additional  word  adds  to  the  force  and  sweetness 
of  the  tone,  until  the  full  symphony  is  pouring 
its  tide 

u  In  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

He  seems  to  construct  his  versification  as  the 
builders  did  Solomon's  Temple ;  every  part  is 
fitted  for  its  place  before  it  is  brought  from  tbe 
laboratory  of  his  brain ;  and  when  required  for 
use,  it  comes,  at  the  bidding  of  his  imagination, 
and  falls  intuitively  into  its  place,  adding  another 
chord  to  tbe  living  harmony.  This  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  fastidiousness  to  many,  but  it  is  the 
daintinessof  a  polished  genius,  which  none  would 
complain  of,  if  tbey  could  successfully  imitate  it. 

Longfellow's  reach  of  imagination  is  not,  per- 
haps, as  great  as  some  other  of  his  powers  ;  be- 
ing more  subtle  and  refitted,  than  powerful  aod 
comprehensive  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  is  equalled  by  few  living  writers. 

Of  pure  fancy  he  has  but  little:  he  is  too  se- 
rious to  be  fanciful.    He  ever  remembers  that 

u  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest !" 

In  point  of  a  refined  tenderness  aud  pathos 
Longfellow  again  stands  preeminent;  no  poet' 
at  least  in  this  age,  has  equalled  him  in  this  de- 
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partition t  of  the  divine  art.  His  sympathies  are 
deep  and  unbounded.  In  this  respect,  and  this 
alone,  be  is  the  poet  of  the  people.  IT  be  build* 
golhic  temples  for  others  to  inhabit,  the  warmer 
impulses  of  bis  heart  lead  him  to  choose  a  place 
by  the  "  Fireside"  of  the  humble  cottage,  where 
he  delights  to  tarn*,  aud  read  a  moral  to  the  rus- 
tic dwellers  from  the  "  Forcver-never"  of  the 
"  Old  clock  on  the  Stairs," — sing  a  "  Psalm  of 
Life," — point  to  the  "  Footsteps  of  Angels,"  and 
talk  of  "  Resignation"  until  the  eye  of  faith 
cntrbes  the  distant  "Sunrise  on  the  Hills"  of  a 
brighter  and  better  world;  or  to  mingle  in  the 
pastimes  of  the  young,  until  ho  infuses  the  spirit 
of  ••  Excelsior"  in  every  heart. 

His  tenderness  is  not  the  result  of  more  exter- 
nal sympathy  ;  he  would  never,  like  an  unsophis- 
ticated rustic,  weep  because  others  weep,  nor  be 
pathetic  from  the  influence  of  attendant  circum- 
stances of  present  and  outward  sensibility.  In 
this  respect  he  differs  from  Burns  and  other  kin- 
dred spirits,  whose  pathos  was  the  result  of  a 
strong  animal  sensitiveness,  which  was  ready  to 
overflow  at  the  first  sight  of  any  affecting  inci- 
dent, without  respect  to  cause  or  effect.  Now, 
J  .0 uk fellow  would  never  thus  lavish  the  sacred 
treasures  of  his  heart.  There  must  be  a  propri- 
ety and  fitness  in  the  objects  of  bis  commisera- 
tion; a  moral  claim  upon  his  better  uature.  He 
expends  no  balm  or  tears,  no  hea/t  throbs  upon 
those  who  are  in  distress  by  their  own  wicked- 
ness, and  who  exhibit  uo  signs  of  true  penitence. 
He  looks  at  the  springs  of  action,  and  fathoms 
the  deep  fountains  of  feeling;  and  with  a  refine- 
ment, as  far  as  possible  removed  from  mere  im- 
pulse, claims  a  share  in  all  sufferings  endured  by 
true  worth  in  neglect,  striving  with  adverse  for- 
tunes, or  crushed  under  accumulated  burdens. 
With  such  he  weeps  in  sympathy,  and  at  the 
name  time  cheers  them  with  words  of  tenderness 
and  regard,  which  bring  back  energy  and  hope; 
or,  if  the  hour  of  expectation  is  past,  nerves  the 
eufferer  to  "endure  what  time  cannot  abate,"  as 
be  siugs  : 


"  We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the 

We  may  not  wholly  aluy  ; 
By  tilt  nee  tanetifyinp,  not  consenting, 

The  grief  that 


The  Poet  deserves  the  love  of  all  for  his  truth, 
his  creations  of  beauty  and  sweetness,  but  wo 
should  revere  him  Itecause  ho  wins  tho  very  heart 
by  his  cheering  words  of  encouragement  and 
tender  sympathy;  and  who  would  not  unite  in 
adopting  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  "Dedi- 
cation" of  the  "  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,"  and 
send  them  back  to  their  author,  freighted  with 
the  wannest  impulses  ? 


"Thanks  fur  the  sympathies  that  ye  have  shown! 

TbauU  for  each  kindly  word,  earh  sile  nt  token. 
That  tenches  me,  when  seeming  most  alone, 

Friends  are  •  round  us,  (bough  no  word  be 


{From  the  LUerary  World.} 
TO  BULWER, 

ON  A.  SECOND  READING  QY  '"THE  CASTORS." 

Bulwer,  with  brimming  eyes  I've  read  again 
That  fireside  fiction  of  thy  riper  years— 
And  I  could  blend  thanksgiving  with  my  tears, 
If  'twould  but  please  thee,  but  the  thought  is  rain  — 
And  often,  when  my  Blackwood  comes,  1  find 
At  "  SistyV  story  my  eyelids  fill. 
As  the  rich  thoughts  and  sentiment  distil 
From  the  alembic  of  thy  glowing  mind  : 
The  spell  of  genius  and  the  stamp  of  art 
In  all  thy  former  works  the  reader  sees, 
But  thou  hast  niched  tho  "household  gods"  in  the**; 
They  give  a  deep  assurance  of  a  heart 
Whose  pulses  beat  in  sympathy  with  man, 
And  in  harmonious  chord  with  the  Eternal  Plan! 

J.  R.  TuoMrsoa. 

Richmond,  Va. 


It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  difficult  task  to 
find  errors  in  the  poetry  of  Longfellow;  but  it  is 
much  more  pleasant  to  enjoy  the  full  ripe  fruit, 
than  to  dissect  the  rottenness  of  the  blasted  and 
decaying,  only  to  show  their  unwbolesomeoess ; 
to  delight  in  the  perfumes  of  the  fresh  aud  per- 
fect rose,  rather  than  to  tear  open  the  blighted 
bud,  to  expose  the  worm  which  lies  nestled  in 
•10  core.  This  task  is  left  for  others,  to  whose 
it  may  be  cougeuial. 


A  CITY  INCIDENT. 

No  stranger  in  New  York,  pursuing  a  morning 
stroll,  can  turn  out  of  tho  vast  thoroughfare  of 
Broadway,  just  as  the  chimes  of  Trinity  have 
rung  for  noon,  into  the  maelstrom  of  Wall  Street, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fact — if  be  be 
a  thinking  man  at  all— that  he  has  at  length 
reached  the  peculiar  court  of  Mammon.  On 
either  side  he  sees  the  shrines  of  Diva  Prcunia, 
and  he  is  jostled  by  ber  worshippers  at  every 
step,  as  he  advances.  Not  particularly  reverent 
are  they  of  aspect,  nor  does  their  gait  resemble 
that  of  the  devotee  in  tho  cloister  or  the  Moslem 
approaching  the  Caaba.  But  Mohammed  has 
not  a  follower  more  ardent,  nor  Holy  Mother 
Church  a  neophyte  more  zealous  in  her  service, 
than  these  disciples  of  tho  goddess  of  money. 
Look  for  an  instant  at  our  friend  Snipkios,  who 
has  just  come  out  from  that  marble  temple  where 
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they  sit  io  the  receipt  of  custom*.  Snipkins 
live*  io  a  very  sumptuous  mansion  io  Fourteenth 
Street.  His  walls  are  adoroed  with  copies  of 
Italinn  paintings  done  by  very  un-ItsJian  pencils. 
He  belongs  to  one  of  those  wicked  clubs  recently 
established  to  nourish  and  foster  the  exotic  vires 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  Europe.  During 
the  season  he  has  his  box  at  the  Opera  and  has 
learned  just  when  to  applaud  the  performance. 
Moreover,  Snipkins  has  his  pew  at  a  fine  Gothic 
church,  which  shall  be  nameless,  where  he  may 
be  seen  every  fair  Sunday  morning,  faultlessly 
attired,  his  coat  without  buttons  behind,  bis  kids 
of  the  irreproachable  couleur  tie  paille,  and  his 
moustache  dyed  to  the  exact  shade  of  propriety 
His  tendencies,  perhaps,  are  High  Church  and 
his  literary  tas'es  incline  to  those  charming  little 
romances  like  the  Lady  Alice,  which  teach  us 
how  we  may  sin  pleasantly  according  to  the  ru- 
bric. Snipkins  has  been  heard  to  inveigh  against 
frivolous  literature  and  voted  the  Lorgnette  stu- 
pid, because,  as  it  was  supposed.  Joho  Timon 
innde  him  a  target  for  his  satire.  And  now,  my 
excellent  reader,  what  suppose  you  is  the  subject 
of  Suipkiu's  thoughts  under  all  these  phases  of 
character?  It  is  money.  He  thinks  of  nothing 
else  when  he  licth  down  and  when  he  riseth  up. 
when  he  sitteth  in  his  house  and  when  ho  walk 
eth  by  the  way.  At  home  or  at  the  club,  in  the 
most  melting  cadenza  of  Don  Pasquale  or  the 

most  eloquent  portion  of  Dr.  T  's  sermon 

Snipkins  is  turuing  over  in  bis  mind  the  next 
day's  operation*  ou  'change.  Look  at  him  close- 
ly. What  usurious  lineaments  of  countenance  ! 
What  money  making  expressed  upon  a  brow  ! 
What  '  speculation1  iu  those  eyes  ! 

And  such  as  Snipkins.  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  development,  according  to  his  success  in 
the  money  world,  is  every  second  man  you  meet 
upon  Wall  Street.  Absorbed  in  their  pursuit  of 
gain,  they  have  little  concern  for  any  thing  else, 
and  the  earth  itself  might  gape  at  their  feet  with- 
out makiug  the  least  sensation.  One  cause  alone 
is  adequate  to  arouse  them  and  that  a  panic ! 

Some  years  ago,  I  witnessed  such  an  occur- 
rence. A  great  banking  house  had  failed,  car- 
rying down  with  it  many  deserving  merchants, 
but  mauy  more  money-changers  who  could  claim 
no  sympathy.  1  shall  not  soon  forget  the  crisis 
as  it  was  made  visible  about  the  corners  of  the 
Merchant's  Exchange.  For  ouce  the  tide  ol 
huiuau  life  was  stopped  iu  its  passage,  lor  once 
every  man  showed  some  interest  in  the  affairs  ol 
his  neighbour,  fur  once  the  boys  at  Delatour's 
soda  fountain  were  idle. 

Ah !  then  and  there  wm  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  crowd*,  and  broker*  in  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  blank,  wiiicti  but  an  hour  ago 
FltuUcd  w*lL  a  3-pcr-ccul  ii  uioulii  *utco*» ; 


And  there  were  sudden  whispers,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  firm*,  and  *ome  were  dumb 
In  agony  of  spirit :  who  could  guess 
If  ever  should  be  paid  "  that  little  sum," 
Since  upon  mora  so  fair  such  awful  noon  could  come '. 


And  Wall  Street  frowns  upon  them  with  her  Banks 
And  Life  Assurance  bureaus,  a*  they  pass, 
Grieving,  but  giving  curses  more  than  thanks 
Over  the  unredeeming  throng, — alas! 
Doomed  before  3  o'clock  to  go  to  grass : 
But  other  "operators,"  soon  shall  know 
Their  places  upon  Change,  when  all  this  nius* 
Of  living  usurv  shall  be  a  *how, 
And  men  that  once  were  •  fast'  shall  be  uncommon  *  slow!' 

Bnt  this  is  not  what  I  sat  down  to  write.  My 
design,  good  reader,  was  to  narrate,  in  very  few 
words,  an  incident  which  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion, only  a  fortnight  since,  in  Wall  Street,  and 
which  jarred  upon  my  feeliugs  as  in  shocking 
discordance  with  the  cold,  money  making  genius 
of  the  place — an  iucident,  one  might  think,  which 
would  arrest  the  notice  of  the  passers-by,  but 
which  scarcely  attracted  the  gaze  of  ooe  other 
person  than  myself,  except  those  who  were  part 
and  parcel  of  it.  The  episode  or  the  panic, 
came  in  to  interrupt  for  a  single  moment,  the 
short  narrative  I  am  to  give  you. 

The  incident  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  a 
funeral.  Surely,— the  reader,  who  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  New  York,  will  think — there  was  noth- 
ing so  strange  in  this.  People  must  die  every- 
where, and  the  marts  of  business  cannot  be  ex- 
empt from  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Very 
true,  but  consider  that  no  ooe  lives  in  Wall  street; 
seven  hours  in  the  day  is  its  only  period  of  vi- 
tality, after  which  it  is  as  sileut  as  that  petrified 
city  io  the  story  of  Scheherazade;  men  tarry 
there  for  a  short  time,  but  do  not  dwell  or  abide 
there;  aAome  in  such  a  quarter  is  simply  an  impos- 
sibility, the  Lares  would  fly  the  spot.  Death  does 
iudeed  intrude  upon  the  haunts  of  trade.  Yoor 
tv  ell -fed  aud  purple-faced  Bank  Director  some- 
times falls  dowu  iu  an  apoplexy;  the  day -laborer  in 
inidsumuieroccasionally  dies  from  a  sudden  coup- 
de-soliel;  the  list  of  casualties  now  and  then  tells 
us  of  somebody  killed  by  a  falling  block  of  stone 
from  the  scatfoldiug  of  anew  edifice; — but  all 
these  are  carried  away  for  funeral  services  else- 
where, some  to  the  Hospital  fur  the  potter's  field, 
others  to  the  court  end  of  the  city  for  Green- 
wood Cemetery.  A  funeral  io  Wall  Street  is 
something,  therefore,  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 
It  was  somethiug.  too.  to  raise,  in  a  loiterer  like 
myself,  feeliugs  of  curious  interest  similar  to 
those  iuspirod  by  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 
Who  and  what  was  this  unhappy  man  whose 
remains  were  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave  t 
Aud  how  came  he  to  die  there  ?    Had  ho  no 
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friend  on  earth  to  offer  him  a  quiet  room,  away 
from  the  daily  din  of  business,  where  he  might 
at  least,  die  in  peace,  and  from  which  his  coffin 
might  be  borne  to  the  grave  without  being  rudely 
run  against  by  the  pushing,  furious  crowd  of  that 
noisy  thoroughfare  ?  Friends  be  certainly  bad, 
for  a  respectable  cortege  was  in  attendance.  But 
why  had  they  appointed  an  hour  so  malapropos 
for  the  funeral  ?  It  was  about  two.  Three 
hours  afterwards,  they  might  have  driveu  off 
without  unseemly  interruption. 

With  such  conjectures  in  my  brain,  I  baited 
exactly  opposite  the  hearse,  and  determined  to 
await  the  moving  of  the  little  procession.  But 
most  of  all  I  mused  on  the  probable  character  of 
the  deceased — what  manner  of  man  he  was — 
whether  he  was  like  most  of  those  who  hurried 
by  me  with  hearts  harder  than  the  nether  mill 
stone,  and  was  a  mere  worshipper  of  Mammon, 
or  whether  he  might  not  have  been  another  Tim 
Linkinwater  who  bad  lived  honestly  and  served 
faithfully  through  many  years,  and  whose  soul, 
when  released  from  the  tabernacle  of  clay,  had 
taken  that  unusual  flight  from  Wall  Street  to 
Heaven ! 

If  I  could  have  reconciled  it  with  ray  sense  of 
what  was  proper,  I  think  I  should  have  gone 
over  and  walked  up  into  the  room  where  the 
services  were  performing.  For  as  I  stood  watch- 
ing the  door  (which  was  the  immense  entrance 
to  a  granite  structure,  occupied  by  fifty  or  more 
corporations  and  individuals)  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  sermon,  if  delivered  by  a  sensible  man, 
might  embody  some  very  eloquent  admonition. 
What  striking  antitheses  did  not  the  place  aud 
the  occasion  suggest?  Within  was  Death,  the 
last  enemy ;  without  was  Life,  fitful,  uncaring, 
riant  Life,  with  its  empty  occupations  and  con- 
cerns. If  any  where  or  at  any  time,  the  verses 
of  Ecclesiastes  would  be  likely  to  affect  the 
hearts  of  listeners,  it  was  under  such  circumstan- 
ces as  these. 

I  have  hinted  already  that  the  procession  of 
carriages  was  respectable  and  also  that  it  was 
email.  Perhaps,  if  corporations  were  mortal 
ami  were  buried  like  men,  and  one  of  the  bnnk- 
ing  institutions  which  occupied  the  building  had 
been  about  to  be  interred,  the  obsequies  would 
have  been  more  imposing.  Consider,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  the  fuueral  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

By  aud  by,  the  coffin  was  brought  out,  and 
pushed,  by  a  struggle,  through  the  crowd  of  pe- 
destrians on  the  pavement,  into  the  hearse.  The 
mourners  who  followed  did  not  seem  inconsola- 
ble in  their  grief.  The  processiou  threaded  its 
way  with  extreme  difficulty  through  the  densely 
filled  streets,  and  at  last  turned  out  of  view. 

I  looked  arouud  upon  the  moving  throng  once 


more.  Not  one  individual  seemed  to  have  marked 
the  passage  of  the  dead  to  its  last  home.  The 
sermon  bad  been  lost.  And  I  fear  that  long 
before  I  pulled  the  check-string  of  the  omnibus 
which  carried  me  to  my  hotel,  the  moral  of  the 
incident  had  quite  passed  out  of  my  own  mind. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


From  the  International  Magazine. 

PHILIP  PENDLETON  COOKE, 

Among  our  pleasant  friends  in  many  yean 
was  the  author  of  the  Froissart  Ballads.  We 
think  of  him  as  a  friend,  but  we  never  saw  him ; 
his  features  are  familiar  to  us  only  by  this  poor 
counterfeit,*  and  all  we  know  of  bis  voice  is  that 
it  has  been  described  to  us  as  musically  joyous, 
sometimes  varying  to  a  sad  sweetness,  some- 
times wild.  For  half  a  dozen  years  visits  to  him 
were  written  of,  and  hoped  for,  and  it  was  set- 
tled, we  thought,  that  we  were  to  share  with 
him  a  turkey-hunt  in  the  Old  Dominion,  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  suddenly  the  intelligence  came 
that  he  was  dead. 

Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  was  born  in  Martins- 
burft,  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  October,  1616.  His  father,  Mr.  John 
R.  Cooke,  was  then  and  is  now  honorably  dis- 
tinguished at  the  bar,  and  his  mother  was  of  that 
family  of  Pendletons  which  has  furnished  so 
many  eminent  names  to  that  part  of  the  Union. 

At  fifteen  he  entered  Princeton  college,  where 
he  had  a  reputation  for  parts,  though  he  did  not 
distinguish  himself,  or  take  an  honor,  and  could 
never  tell  how  it  happened  that  ho  obtained  a 
degree,  as  he  was  not  examined  with  his  class. 
He  liked  fishing  and  hunting  better  than  the 
books,  and  Chaucer  and  Spenser  much  more 
than  the  dull  volumes  iu  the  "course  of  study." 
He  bad  already  made  rhymes  before  be  became 
a  freshman,  and  the  appearanro  of  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  prompt- 
ed him  to  new  efforts  in  this  way;  be  wrote  for 
the  Knickerbocker,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  The 
Hong  of  the  Sioux  Lover,  and  The  Consumptive, 
and  iu  a  village  paper,  about  the  same  time,  hu- 
morous and  sentimental  verses. 

Wbeu  he  left  college  bis  father  was  living  at 
Winchester,  and  there  he  himself  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  wrote  pieces  in  verse  and 
prose  for  the  Virginian,  and  The  Southern  Lit- 
erary Mttsenger  (then  just  started,)  and  projected 
novels  and  an  extensive  work  in  literary  criti- 
cism. Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  mar- 
ried, admitted  to  the  bar,  aud  bad  a  fair  prospect 

•  A  wood-* ii graved  portrait. 
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of  practice,  iu  Frederick,  Jefferson,  and  Berke- 
ley counties.  I  am  blessed  by  my  fireside,"  he 
wrote,  "here  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah, 
in  view  and  within  a  mile  of  the  Blue  llidge; 
I  50  to  county  towns,  at  the  sessions  of  the 
courts,  and  hunt,  and  fi\«h,  and  make  myself  as 
happy  with  my  companions  as  I  can." 

"So,"  he  wrote  to  us  in  1840  "have  passed 
five,  six,  seven,  eight  years,  and  now  I  am  stri- 
ving, after  long  disuse  of  my  literary  veins,  to 
get  the  rubbish  of  idle  habits  away  and  work 
them  again.  My  fruit-trees,  rose-bushes,  poul- 
try, guns,  fishing-tackle,  good,  hard-riding  friends, 
a  long-necked  bottle  on  my  sideboard,  an  occa- 
sional client.  &c,  &c,  &c„  make  it  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  get  from  the  real  into  the  clouds  again. 
It  requires  a  resolute  habit  of  self-concentration 
to  enable  a  man  to  shut  out  these  and  all  such 
real  concerns,  and  give  himself  warmly  to  the 
nobler  or  more  tender  sort  of  writing— and  I  am 
slowly  acquiring  it." 

The  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  was  not.  it 
seems,  altogether  congenial— so  far  as  literature 
was  concerned — aud  he  wrote  : 

What  do  you  think  of  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
a  most  valuable  aud  worthy,  and  hard-riding  one. 
aaying  gravely  to  me  a  short  time  ago, '  I  would'nt 
waste  time  ou  a  damned  thing  like  poetry  ;  you 
might  make  yourself,  with  all  your  sense  and 
judgment,  a  useful  man  in  settling  neighborhood 
disputes  and  difficulties.'  You  have  as  much 
chance  with  such  people,  as  a  dolphin  would 
have,  if  in  oue  of  his  darts  he  pitched  in  amongst 
the  machinery  of  a  mill.  'Philosophy  would 
clip  an  angel's  wings,'  Keats  says,  and  pompous 
dulness  would  do  the  same.  But  these  very 
persons  I  have  been  talking  about,  are  always 
ready,  when  the  world  generally  has  awarded 
the  honors  of  successful  authorship  to  any  of  our 
wad  tribe,  to  come  iu  aud  confirm  the  award, 
uud  buy.  if  uot  read,  the  popular  book.  And  so 
they  are  not  wholly  without  their  uses  iu  this 
world.  But  woe  to  him  who  seeks  to  climb 
amongst  them.  An  author  must  avoid  them 
until  be  is  already  mounted  on  the  platform,  aud 
can  look  down  ou  them,  and  make  them  asham- 
ed to  show  their  dulness  by  keeping  their  hands 
iu  their  breeches  pockets,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  taking  theirs  out  to  give  money  or  to 
applaud  with.  I  am  wasting  my  letter  with 
these  people,  but  for  fear  you  may  think  I  am 
chagrined  or  cut  by  what  I  abuse  them  for,  I 
must  say  that  they  suit  one  hair  of  my  charac- 
ter, moods,  and  pursuits,  iu  being  good  kindly 
men.  rare  table  companions,  many  of  them  great 
iu  field  sports,  and  most  of  them  rather  deficient 
in  letters  than  mind ;  and  that,  in  an  every-day 
sense  of  the  words,  I  love  and  am  beloved  by 
them." 

Soon  afterward  he  wrote  : 

"Mr.  Kennedy's  assurance  that  you  would 
find  a  publisher  for  my  poems  leaves  me  without 


any  further  excuse  for  not  collecting  them.  If 
not  the  most  devoted,  truly  you  are  the  most  ser- 
viceable, of  my  friends,  but  it  is  because  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  overpraised  me  to  you.  Your  let- 
ter makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  always  known  you 
intimately,  and  1  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will 
counteract  my  idleness  and  good-for-nothinguess, 
and  that,  hoisted  on  your  shoulders  1  shall  not  be 
]  lost  under  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  nor  left  behind  in 
a  fence  corner.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  kindness  which  dictated  what  you  have  dooe, 
and  to  show  you  that  I  will  avail  myself  of  it, 
I  iuclose  a  proem  to  the  pieces  of  which  I  wrote 
you  in  my  last." 

The  poem  referred  to  was  so  beautiful  that  we 
asked  and  obtaiued  permission  to  put  it  in  Gra- 
ham's Magazine,  of  which  we  were  at  that  time 
editor.  The  author's  name  was  not  given,  and 
it  excited  much  curiosity,  as  but  two  or  three  of 
our  poets  were  thought  capable  of  such  a  per- 
formance, and  there  was  no  reason  why  one  of 
them  should  print  any  thing  anonymously.  It 
was  most  commonly,  however,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Willis,  at  which  Mr.  Cooke  was  highly  gratified. 
The  piece,  which  was  entitled  "Emily."  con- 
tained about  three  huodred  lines,  and  was  a  feign- 
ed history  of  the  composition  of  tales  designed 
to  follow  it,  exquisitely  told,  and  sprinkled  all 
along  with  gems  that  could  have  come  from  only 
a  miue  of  surpassing  richuess.    For  examples  : 

Young  Emily  bag  temples  (uir 
Caress'd  by  locks  of  dark  brown  hair. 
A  llioti«and  sweet  butnouities 
Speak  widely  from  her  haiel  eyes. 
Her  speech  in  ignorant  of  command, 
And  ye(  can  lead  you  like  a  hand. 
Her  white  teeth  sparkle,  when  the  eclipse 
Is  loughtpr-mo\ed,  of  her  red  lips. 
Sbe  moves,  all  grace,  with  gliding  limbs 
As  a  white-breasted  cygnet  1 


I  know  nomc  wilds,  where  tulip  trees, 
Full  of  the  singing  toil  of  bees, 
D^peitd  their  loving  branches  over 
Great  rocks,  which  honeysuckles  cover 
In  rich  and  liberal  overflow. 
In  the  dear  time  of  loug  ago 
When  1  hnd  woo'd  young  Emily, 
And  she  had  told  her  love  to  me, 
1  often  found  her  in  these  bowers. 
Quite  rapt  away  in  meditation, 
Or  giviug  earnest  contemplation 
To  leaf,  or  bird,  or  wild-wood  flowers ; 
And  once  I  heard  the  maiden  singing, 
Until  the  very  woods  were  ringing- 
Singing  an  old  song  to  die  hours! 

One  jocund  morn: 

I  found  her  where  a  flowering  tree 

Gave  odors  and  cool  shade.    Her  cheek 

A  little  rested  on  her  hand ; 

Her  rue  tic  skill  had  made  a  band 

Of  rare  device  which  gurlanded 

The  beauty  of  her  bending  head  ; 

Some  maideu  thoughts  most  kind  and  w  ise 
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Were  dimly  burning  in  her  eye*. 
When  I  heboid  her— form  and  face 
Soliilie,  eo  fair — the  spirit  rnce, 
Of  whom  the  better  poets  drcam'd 
Came  to  my  thought,  and  1  hall  deem'd 
My  earth-born  mistress,  pure  and  good, 
Was  some  auch  lady  of  the  wood, 
As  she  who  work'd  at  spell,  and  snare, 
With  Huon  of  the  dusky  hair, 
And  fled,  in  likeness  of  a  doe, 
Before  the  fleet  youth  Angelo. 
But  thetto  infirm  imagininga 
Flew  quite  away  on  instant  wing*. 
I  eall'd  her  name.   A  swift  surprise 
Came  whitely  to  her  face,  but  soon 
It  fled  before  some  daintier  dyes, 
And  laughing  like  a  brook  in  June, 

It  was  a  golden  day  to  me, 

And  its  great  bliss  is  with  me  yet, 

Warming  like  wine  my  inmost  heart— 

For  memories  of  happier  hours 

Are  like  the  cordials  pressed  from  flowers, 

And  madden  sweetly. 

Then  the  poet  recited  ancient  lays  which  tell 
some  natural  tales ;  and  then : 

Pity  look'd  lovely  in  the  maiden  ; 
Her  eyea  were  softer,  when  so  laden 
With  the  bright  dew  of  tears  unshed. 
But  1  was  somewhat  envious 
That  other  bards  should  move  her  I 
And  oft  within  myself  bad  said, 
"  Yea— I  will  strive  to  touch  her  heart 
With  some  fair  songs  of  mine  own  art"— 
And  many  days  before  the  day 
Whereof  I  speak,  I  made  essay 
At  this  bold  labor.    In  the  wells 
Of  Froiasart's  life-like  chronicles 
I  dipp'd  for  moving  truths  of  old. 
A  thousand  stories,  soft  and  bold, 
Of  stately  dames,  and  gentlemen. 
Which  good  Lord  Beraers,  with  a  pen 
Pompous  in  its  simplicity, 
Yet  tipt  with  charming  courtesy, 
Had  put  in  English  words,  I  Icarn'd  ; 
And  some  of  these  I  deftly  turned 
Into  the  forms  of  minstrel  verse. 
1  know  the  good  tales  are  the  worse— 
Bnt,  sooth  to  any,  it  seems  to  me 
My  verse  has  aenae  and  melody — 
Even  that  its  measure  sometimes  flows 
With  the  brave  pomp  of  that  old  prose. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  the  promised  cou- 
tente  of  the  book  were  scut  to  us,  and  Cooke 
wrote  of  the  delay  to  a  friend  : 

"Procrastination  is  a  poison  of  my  very  mar- 
row. Moreover,  since  '  the  first  wispiog  of  the 
leaf,'  my  whole  heart  has  been  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  waters — every  risiug  suu  that  could  be 
seen,  /  have  seen,  and  I  never  came  in  from  my 
sport  until  too  much  used  up  to  do  more  than 
adopt  this  epitaph  of  Sardanapalus :  4  Eat.  drink/ 
etc.  Moreover  (2d),  Mr.  Kenuedy  and  others 
were  poking  me  in  the  ribs  eternally  about  my 
poems;  and  I  was  driven  to  the  labor  of  finish- 


ing them.  I  groaned  and  did  it,  and  sent  them 
to  Gnaw  old.  and  have  left  the  task  of  carrying 
them  through  the  press  to  him;  and  only  lie  pas- 
sive, saying  with  Don  Juan  (in  the  slave  market 
of  Adrianople,  or  some  other  place.)  •  would  to 
God  somebody  would  buy  me.'  " 

At  length  through  his  cousin  and  friend,  John 
P.  Kounedy — (a  name  that  makes  one  in  charity 
with  all  mankind)— the  MS.  of  all  the  poems 
was  sent  to  us.  It  makes  a  book  about  the  size  of 
the  printed  volume,  written  with  a  regular  ele- 
gance to  match  that  of  the  old  copyists.  In  an 
accompanying  letter  be  says : 

 "They  are  certaiuly  not  in  the  high  key 

of  a  man  warm  with  his  subject,  and  doing  the 
thing  finely;  I  wrote  them  with  the  reluctance 
of  a  turkey-hunter  kept  from  his  sport— only 
Mr.  Kennedy's  urgent  entreaty  and  remonstrance 
whipped  me  up  to  the  labor.  You  will  hardly 
perceive  how  they  should  be  called  "  Ballads/' 
You  are  somewhat  responsible  for  the  name.  I 
designed  (originally)  to  make  them  short  poems 
of  the  old  understood  ballad  cast.  I  sent  you 
the  proem,  which  you  published  as  a  preface  to 
the  *  Froissart  Ballads.'  Words  in  print  bore  a 
look  of  perpetuity  (or  rather  of  fixedness)  about 
them,  and  what  I  would  have  changed  if  only 
my  peuaud  portfolio  had  been  concerned,  your 
type  deterred  me  from  changing.  The  term 
'"Froissart  Ballads,'  however,  is  after  all  correct, 
even  with  the  poems  as  they  are.  The  Master 
of  Boltou  is  as  much  a  song-  as  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  although  I  have  no  prologue,  in- 
terludes, &c.  &c,  to  show  bow  it  was  sung ; 
and  as  for  Orthone,  &c.  Sir  John  Froissart  may 
as  easily  be  imagioed  chanting  them  as  talking 
tbem." 

Again  be  wrote : 

''You  will  Rod  tbem  beneath  your  sanguine 
prognostic.  They  are  mere  narrative  poems,  de- 
signed for  the  crowd.  Poetic  speculation,  bold 
inroads  upon  the  debateable  land — 'the  wild 
weird  clime,  out  of  space  out  of  time' — I  have 
not  here  attempted.  I  trill  hereafter  merge  my- 
self  in  the  nobler  atmosphere;  in  the  mean  time 
I  have  stuck  to  the  ordiuary  level,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  write  interesting  stories  in  verse, 
with  grace  and  spirit.  1  repeat  my  fear  that  in 
writiug  for  the  cold,  I  have  failed  to  touch  the 
quick  and  warm — iu  writiug  for  a  dozen  huuting 
comrades,  who  have  becu  iu  the  habit  of  makitig 
my  verse  a  post  prandium  cntertainmcut,  and 
never  endured  an  audacity  of  thought  or  word.  I 
have  tamed  myself  out  of  your  approbation." 


The  book  was  at  length  published,  but  though 
reviewed  very  favorably  by  the  late  Judge  Bev- 
erly Tucker,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
and  by  Mr.  Poe,  in  the  American  Review,  and 
much  quoted  and  praised  elsewhere,  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  not  received  according  to  its  merits 
or  our  expectations.    Yet  the  result  aroused  the 
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author's  ambition,  and  after  a  few  weeks  be  re 
marked  iu  a  letter : 

"My  literary  life  opens  now.  If  the  world 
manifest  any  disposition  to  hear  my  *  utteran- 
ces,' it  will  be  abuudautly  gratified.  I  am  thirty : 
until  forty  literature  shall  be  my  calling— avoid- 
ing however  to  rely  upon  it  pecuniarily— then 
(after  forty)  politics  will  be  a  sequitur. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  roe  to  turn  my  pauion  for 
huutiug.  and  '  my  crowding  experiences'  (gath- 
ered in  fifteen  or  sixtecu  years  of  life  in  the  mer- 
riest Virgiuia  country  society)  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, country  races,  character  aud  want  of  char- 
acter, woods,  mountains,  fields,  waters,  and  the 
devil  knows  what,  iuto  a  rambling  book.  Years 
ago  I  used  to  devour  the  •  Spirit  of  the  Times.1 
Indeed,  much  of  my  passion  for  sports  of  all 
kinds  grew  out  of  reading  the  'Spirit.*  Like 
Albert  Pike's  poet,  in  4  Fantasms'  I 

'Had  not  known  the  bent  of  my  own  mind, 
Until  the  mighty  upeil  of 'Porter'  woke 
Iu  hidden  passions.' 


Only  Albert  Pike,  says  'Coleridge'  nnd  'Pow- 
ers'for  'Porter*  and  'passions.*  Then,  I  have 
a  half-written  novel  in  my  MS.  piles,  with  poems, 
talcs, sketches,  histories,  commenced,  or  arranged 
in  my  mind  ready  to  be  put  iu  writing,  to  order. 
In  a  word.  I  am  cocked  and  primed  for  author- 
ship. My  life  hero  invites  me  urgently  to  literary 
employments.  My  house,  servants,  ic,  Ac- 
all  that  a  country  gentleman  really  wants  of  the 
goods  of  life, — are  in  sure  possession  to  me  aud 
miue.  I  want  honors,  and  some  little  more 
money.  Be  good  enough,  my  dear  sir,  to  let  me 
know  how  I  am  to  go  about  acquiring  them." 

We  wrote  with  fraukoess  what  we  thought 
was  true,  of  possible  pecuniary  advantages  from 
the  course  he  proposed,  and  were  answered  : 

44  What  you  say  about  the  returns  in  money 

for  an  author's  labors  is  dispiriting  enough,  and 

I  at  once  give  over  an  earnest  purpose  of  wri- 
ting books.  Thank  God,  I  am  not  dependent  ou 
the  booksellers,  but  have  a  moderate  and  sure 
support  for  my  family,  apart  from  the  crowding 
hopes  and  fears  which  dependence  on  them  would 


fatigued  me.  I  was  saying,  or  about  to  say,  that 
I  would  be  obliged  to  vou  for  information  at  to 
the  profitableness  of  writiug  for  periodica!*." 

From  this  time  Mr.  Cooke  wrote  mark,  bat  it 
a  desultory  way,  and  seemed  in  a  growing  de- 
votion to  a  few  friends,  and  in  the  happiness  that 
was  iu  bis  borne,  to  forget  almost  the  dreamt  of 
ambition.  He  bad  commenced  an  historical 
novel  to  be  called  "  Lutzen,"  in  which  that  great 
battle  was  to  end  the  adventures  of  bis  hero: 
this  he  threw  aside,  aod  his  love  for  that  age  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Chevalier  Merlin,"  oujy?esttd 
by  the  beautiful  story  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,ai 
given  by  Voltaire,  several  chapters  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  la 
the  same  magazine  be  printed  44  John  Carper," 
"The  Two  Country  Houses,"  and  other  tales, 
parts  of  a  series  in  which  he  intended  to  drama- 
tize the  whole  life  and  manners  of  Virginia.  M 
for  any  applause  that  these  might  win  for  him, 
be  wrote  to  bis  friend  John  R.  Thonipeoo: 


"  I  look  upon  these  matters  serenely,  and  will 
treat  renown  as  Sir  Thomas  More  advises  coo- 
cerning  guests;  welcome  its  coming  when  it 
cometh,  biuder  not  with  oppressive  eagerness  iu 
going,  when  it  goeth.  Furthermore,  I  am  of  the 
temper  to  look  placidly  upon  the  profile  of  this 
same  renown,  if,  instead  of  stopping,  it  went  by 
to  take  up  with  another;  therefore  it  would  not 
ruffle  me  to  see  you  win  the  honors  of  southern 
letters  away  from  me." 

The  cbivalric  poetry  bad  filled  his  mind  early 
and  long,  and  he  was  only  banishing  it  for  the 
more  independent  and  beautiful  growth  of  bw 
uature,  when  bis  untimely  death  destroyed  hopes 
of  fruits  which  the  productions  of  his  youth 
seemed  to  precede  as  blossoms.  He  died  sud- 
denly, at  his  home,  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1850,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  writing  ••The 
Women  of  Shakspearc,"  "The  Chariot  Race," 


no  doubt  generate.    But  I  must  add  (or  forego  and  a  political  and  literary  satire, 
some  gratifications)  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  to  my  ordinary  means.    I  might  easily 
make  this  by  my  profession,  which  I  have  de- 
serted and  neglected,  but  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
the  tread-mill  to  me;  I  detest  the  law.    On  the 
other  hand,  I  love  the  fever-fits  of  composition. 
The  music  of  rhythm,  coming  from  God  knows 
where,  like  the  airy  melody  in  the  Tempest,  tin- 
glee  pleasantly  in  my  veins  and  fingers;  I  like  to 
build  the  verse  cautiously,  but  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  rapid  writer,  which  I  reign  in  and 
cheek;  nnd  then,  we  both  know  how  glorious  it 
is  to  make  the  gallant  dash,  and  round  off  the 
stanza  with  the  sonorous  couplet,  or  with  some 
rhyme  as  natural  to  its  place  as  a  !»af  ou  a  tree, 
but  separated  from  its  mate  thnr  peeps  flown  to 
it  over  the  inky  ends  of  many  intervening  linos. 
-  .  .  That  uncpidtolary  sentence  has  considerably 


Undoubtedly  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  was  or* 
of  the  truest  poets  of  onr  day,  and  what  be  bat 
left  us  w  as  full  of  promise  that  he  would  become 
one  of  the  most  famous.  Of  his  love  poems, 
this  little  song,  written  when  he  was  scarcely 
more  than  twenty,  is  perhaps  the  finest: 

FLORENCE  VANE. 

I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream,  mid  early 

Huth  conic  again; 
1  renew,  in  my  fond  vision, 

My  lu-im's  tkm  ]>;in, 
My  hope*,  tut,!  ihy  tirmioa, 
Florence  Vane. 
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The  niin  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old, 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told,— 
That  spot— the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain— 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Va 


Thou  wwt  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main; 
Would  I  had  loved  thee 

Florence  Vane. 

But  fa  ire*  t,  cotdeat  wonder! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas  the  day ! 
And  it  hoots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain- 
To  quicken  love's  pale 

Florence  Vane. 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves 
The  ponsies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep ; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vicing, 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane ! 


We  cannot  quote  others;  in  the  lines  "To  My 
Daughter  Lilly,"  may  be  discovered  the  tender- 
ness and  warmth  of  bis  affections;  in  his  Bal- 
lads, the  fiery  and  chivalrous  phase  of  his  intel- 
ligence ;  in  44  Ugolino,"  bis  pathos ;  in  »•  Life  in 
the  Autumn  Woods."  his  love  of  nature;  and  in 
all  his  writings  the  thoroughly  healthy  character 
of  his  mind. 

As  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man,  we  understand, 
his  life  was  always  poetical— apart,  original  and 
commanding  affectionate  respect.  As  he  grew 
older,  and  married,  he  became  practical  in  his 
views,  reaching  that  poiut  in  the  life  of  genius 
in  which  its  beautiful  ideals  take  the  forms  of 
duty  or  become  the  strength  of  wise  resolves. 
Toward  his  family,  including  his  father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  he  cherished  a  deep  and 
unfaltering  devotion.  A  short  time  before  bis 
last  illness  be  introduced  into  his  household  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers.  He  died,  as  he  bad 
lived,  a  pure-minded  gentleman  and  humble 
Christian. 

Of  bis  personal  appearance  a  just  impression 
is  given  by  the  portrait  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  His  carriage  was  graceful  and  upright; 
his  frame  vigorous  and  elastic,  trained  as  be  was 
by  constant  hunting  in  the  Blue  Ridge;  bis  hair 

Vol.  XVII-85 


was  black  and  curling;  his  eye  dark  and  bright; 
his  expression  calm  and  thoughtful ;  his  manner 
impressed  with  dignity. 

 M  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  r— '  " 


LINES. 

The  breast  of  yonder  peaceful  lake, 

Doth  mirror  visions  fair; 
By  day,  earth's  brightest  forms  they  take; 

At  night  the  stars  are  there. 

White  fleecy  clouds,  or  skies  of  blue 

Beneath  its  surface  lie ; 
While  trees  and  flowers  adorn  the 

And  fringe  earth's  canopy. 


But  far  below  the  azure  deep, 
An  under  current  flows ; 

while  the  sunlit  waters  sleep, 
i  depths  may  not  repose. 

Thus  may  the  heart  in  sunny 

Its  loveliness  display ; 
And  image  only  mental  flowers. 

To  cheer  life's  ru«ged  way. 

But  who  beyond  this  scene  may  go, 

Its  depths  to  sound,  or  tell 
How  much  of  misery,  and  woe, 

Within  the  heart  may  dwell. 

The  heart's  own  treasures,  joy,  and  grief, 

Arc  not  for  stranger's  eye ; 
For  bitterness  finds  no  relief 

In  curious  sympathy. 


The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  HAMILTON. 

MIRtSTKR  Or   THR  SCOTCH   CHURCH,  RIGHT  SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

Delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, in  Exeter  Hall,  Nov,  27,  IS4l>. 

The  Address  published  below,  on  the  Literary  Attrac- 
tions of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  of  Lon- 
don, will  be  found  to  be  a  gem — nay  more,  a  string  of 
precious  jewels,  which  no  one,  having  the  least  taste  for 
literature,  can  fail  to  read  again  and  again. 

What  will  render  it  of  more  interest  perhaps  to  the 
American  render,  is  the  following  incident  connected  with 
its  introduction  into  the  United  States.  The  American 
Minister,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  soon  after  bis  arrival  iu 
London,  called  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  not  finding 
him  in,  left  hit  card,  expecting,  of  course,  that  the  Rev. 
gentleman  would  return  the  call.  He  did  not,  and  again 
the  Minister  called  and  left  his  card,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Soon  after  this,  one  Sabbath  morning,  he  and 
his  lady  went  to  the  Scotch  Church  to  hear  Mr.  Hamilton 
preach ;  and  after  service  lingered  to  introduce  himself, 
and  stated  that  he  bad  called  at  his  residence  several 
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times,  but  not  receiving  a  visit  from  him  supposed  he  i  character  and  bis  disposition  towards  us 

might  not  have  »e*n  bis  card*.    The  Rev.  gentleman  here  oa  eartn.  rueuliotling  the  provision  which 

acknowledged  he  had  received  tbo  cards,  but  remarked  h<j  ^  made  fof  Qur  future  happiness,  and  indi- 

that  his  constitutional  diffidence  was  so  (treat  that  he        .,,.«•  j  .         u-  u  u  !,.« 

caung  the  different  duties  which  be  would  hare 

us  perform— a  few  simple  sentences  would  have 

sufficed  to  tell  what  God  is,  and  what  he  would 


could  not  find  nerve  sufficient  to  return  his  politeness 
and  visit  so  distinguished  an  individual  as  the  American 
Minister.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  sent  -Mr.  Lawrence  a 
copy  of  the  address  below,  with  which  the  Minister  wbk 
so  pleased  that  ho  acnt  it  to  bis  brother  in  Boston,  re- 
questing bim  to  have  a  Urge  number  printed  at  his  own 
expense  and  circulated. 

It  has  already  been  laid  before  the  Ameriean  public  in 
some  of  the  larger  newspapers  of  the  country,  but  not- 
withstanding this  fact  and  its  somewhat  elaborate  char- 
acter, we  do  not  hesitate  to  insert  it  in  the  Messenger, 
to  the  exclusion  of  some  original  matter  designed  for  our 
present  issue;  feeling  assured  that  very  many  of  our 
readers  will  share  in  our  own  personal  wish  to  have  so 
beautiful  an  Essay  in  a  form  for  preservation. 

Gon  made  the  present  earth  aa  the  home  of 
man ;  but  had  he  rueaut  it  as  a  mere  lodging,  a 
world  less  beautiful  would  have  served  the  pur- 
pose. There  was  no  need  for  the  carpet  of  ver- 
dure or  the  ceiling  of  blue— no  need  for  the 
mountains  and  cataracts  and  forests— no  need 
for  the  raiubow,  no  need  for  the  flowers.  A  big, 
round  island,  half  of  it  arable,  and  half  of  it 
pasture,  with  a  clump  of  trees  in  one  corner,  and 
a  magazine  of  fuel  in  another,  might  have  held 
and  fed  ten  millions  of  people;  and  a  hundred 
islands,  all  made  on  the  same  pattern,  big  and 
round,  might  have  held  and  fed  the  population 
of  the  globe.  But  man  is  something  more  than 
the  animal  which  wants  lodging  and  food. — 
Ho  has  a  spiritual  nature,  full  of  keen  percep- 
tions and  deep  sympathies.  He  has  an  eye 
for  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  and  bis  kind 
Creator  has  provided  man's  abode  with  afflu- 
ent materials  for  these  nobler  tastes,  tie  has 
built  Mont  Blaoc,  and  molten  the  lakes  in  which 
its  shadow  sleeps.  He  has  intoned  Niagara's 
thunder,  and  has  breathed  the  zephyr  which 
sweeps  its  spray.  He  has  shagged  the  steep 
with  its  cedars,  and  spread  the  meadow  with  its 
kingcups  and  daisies.  He  has  made  it  a  world 
of  fragrance  and  music— a  world  of  brightuoss 
and  symmetry — a  world  where  the  grand  and 
the  graceful,  the  awful  and  the  lovely,  rejoice  to- 
gether. In  fashioning  the  home  of  man,  the 
Creator  had  an  eye  to  something  more  than  con- 
venience, and  built  not  a  barrack,  but  a  palace — 
not  a  work-house,  but  an  Alhambra;  something 
which  should  not  only  be  very  comfortable,  but 
very  splendid  and  very  fair— somethiog  which 
should  inspire  the  soul  of  its  inhabitant,  and  even 
draw  forth  the  "  very  good"  of  complacent  Deity. 

God  also  made  the  Bible  as  the  guide  and  ora- 
cle of  man ;  but  had  he  meant  it  as  a  mere  les- 
son-book of  duty,  a  volume  less  various  and  less 
attractive  would  have  answered  every  end.  A 


have  us  do.    There  was  no  need  for  the  pictur- 
esque narrative  and  the  majestic  poem — no  need 
for  the  proverb,  the  story,  and  the  p$alra.  A 
chapter  of  theology,  and  another  of  morals) — a 
short  account  of  the  incarnation  and  the  great 
atonement,  and  a  few  pages  of  rules  and  direc- 
tions for  the  Christiau  life,  might  have  contained 
the  main  truths  of  Scripture,  aud  have  supplied 
us  with  a  Bible  of  simplest  meaning  and  small- 
est size.    And  in  that  case  the  Bible  would  have 
been  consulted  only  by  those  rare  and  wistful 
spirits  to  whom  the  great  hereafter  is  a  subject 
of  anxiety,  who  aro  really  auxious  to  know  what 
God  is,  and  bow  themselves  may  please  bim. 
But  in  giving  that  Bible,  its  divine  Author  had 
regard  to  the  roiud  of  man.    He  knew  that  man 
has  more  curiosity  thau  piety,  more  taste  than 
sanctity ;  and  that  more  persons  are  anxious  to 
hear  sotno  new,  or  read  some  beauteous  thing, 
than  to  read  or  hear  about  God  and  the  great  sal- 
vation.  He  know  that  few  would  ever  ask.  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  till  they  came  iu  contact 
with  the  Bible  itself;  and  therefore  he  made  the 
Bible  not  ouly  an  instructive  book,  but  an  attrac- 
tive one— not  only  true,  but  enticing.    He  filled 
it  with  marvellous  incident  and  engaging  history; 
with  sunny  pictures  from  old-world  sceuery,  and 
affecting  anecdotes  from  the  patriarch  times. 
He  replenished  it  with  stately  argument  aud 
thrilling  verse,  and  sprinkled  it  over  with  senten- 
tious wisdom  and  proverbial  pungency.  He 
made  it  a  book  of  lofty  thoughts  and  noble  ima- 
ges— a  book  of  heavenly  doctrine;  but  witbal  of 
earthly  adaptation.    Iu  preparing  a  guide  to  im- 
mortality, infinite  Wisdom  gave  not  a  dictionary 
nor  a  grammar,  but  a  Bible — a  book  which,  in 
trying  to  catch  the  heart  of  man,  should  capti- 
vate his  taste ;  and  which,  in  transforming  bis 
affections,  should  also  expand  his  intellect  The 
pearl  is  of  great  price;  but  even  the  casket  is  of 
exquisite  beauty.    The  sword  is  of  ethereal  tem- 
per, and  nothing  cuts  so  keen  as  its  double  edge; 
but  there  are  jewels  ou  the  hilt,  and  fine  tracery 
on  the  scabbard.    The  shekels  are  of  the  purest 
ore ;  but  even  the  scrip  which  contains  them  is 
of  a  texture  more  curious  than  that  the  artists  of 
earth  could  fashion  it.    The  apples  are  gold ; 
but  even  the  basket  is  silver. 

In  speaking  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  I  am  aware  of  a  twofold  disad- 
vantage. Some  have  never  looked  on  the  Bible 
as  a  readable  book.    They  remember  how  they 


few  plain  paragraphs,  announcing  God's  own  |  got  long  tasks  from  it  at  school,  and  spelled 
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arduous  way  through  polysyllabic  chapters  and 
joyless  genealogies.  And  in  later  life  they  have 
only  beard  it  sounded  forth  monotonously  from 
the  drowsy  desk,  or  freezing  in  the  atmosphere 
of  some  sparse  and  wintry  sanctuary.  So  irk- 
some and  insipid  has  every  association  made  the 
book,  that  were  they  shut  up  in  a  parlor  with  an 
old  directory,  and  an  old  almanac,  and  an  old 
Bible,  they  would  spend  the  first  hour  on  the 
almanac,  and  the  next  on  the  directory,  and 
would  die  of  ennui  before  they  opeued  the  Bible. 
They  have  got  at  borne  a  set  of  their  favorite 
classics,  aud  on  a  quiet  evening  they  will  take 
down  a  volume  of  Chaucer  or  Milton,  or  even 
Thomas  Fuller  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  an  Elzevir 
Virgil,  or  a  Foulis'  Homer,  aud  read  at  it  till 
long  beyond  their  time  of  rest;  but  to  them  the 
Bible  is  no  classic.  They  don't  care  to  keep  it 
in  some  taking  or  tasteful  edition,  and  they  would 
never  dream  of  sitting  down  to  read  it  as  a  re- 
creation or  an  intellectual  treat.  And  then  there 
are  others  iu  a  happier  case  to  whom  that  Bible 
is  so  aacred,  who  have  found  it  so  full  of  solemn 
import,  and  to  whom  its  every  sentence  is  so 
fraught  with  divine  significance,  that  they  feel  it 
wroug  or  revolting  to  read  it  with  the  critic's 
eye.  They  would  rather  peruse  it  on  their  beu- 
ded  knees,  praying  God  to  show  them  the  won- 
ders in  bis  word,  than,  with  the  scholar's  pencil 
in  their  hand,  ready  to  pounce  on  each  happy 
phrase  and  exquisite  figure.  They  would  rather 
peruse  it  in  the  company  of  Luther  or  Leighton, 
than  along  with  Erasmus  or  Scaliger.  And  with 
such  persons  we  own  a  decided  sympathy.  But 
we  trust  that  both  will  bear  with  us  a  little  while 
we  endeavor  to  show,  that  if  no  book  be  so  im- 
portant as  the  Bible,  so  none  is  more  interesting, 
and  that  the  book  which  contains  most  of  the 
beautiful  is  tbe  one  which  must  ever  remain  the 
standard  of  tbe  good  and  tbe  truo. 

And  here  we  would  only  add  one  remark 
which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  memory.  The 
rhetorical  and  poetical  beauties  of  Scripture  are 
merely  incidental.  Its  authors  wrote,  not  for 
glory  nor  display— not  to  astouish  or  amaze  their 
brethren,  but  to  instruct  tbem  and  make  them 
better.  They  wrote  for  God's  glory,  not  their 
own ;  they  wrote  for  the  world's  advantage,  not 
to  aggrandize  themselves.  Demosthenes  com- 
posed his  most  splendid  oration  in  order  to  win 
tbe  crown  of  eloquence ;  and  the  most  elaborate 
effort  of  ancient  oratory — the  panegyric  to  which 
Isocrates  devoted  fifteen  years— wasjust  au  essay 
written  for  a  prize.  How  different  tbe  circum- 
stances in  which  the  speech  on  Mar's  Hill  was 
spoken ;  and  the  farewell  sermon  in  the  upper 
chamber  at  Troas.  Herodotus  and  Tbucydides 
composed  their  histories  with  a  view  to  popular 
applause ;  and  Pindar's  fiery  pulse  beat  faster  in 


prospect  of  the  great  Olympic  gathering  and  the 
praises  of  assembled  Greece.  How  opposite  the 
circumstances  in  which  tbe  seer  of  Horeb  penned 
bis  faithful  story,  and  Isaiah  aud  Jeremiah  pour- 
ed forth  their  fearless  denunciations  of  popular 
sins.  The  most  superb  of  modern  historians 
confesses  tbe  flutter  which  be  felt  wheu  the  last 
line  of  his  task  was  written,  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  bis  fame  was  established.  A  more  im- 
portant history  concludes.  "These  things  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name."  And  some 
of  you  will  remember  tbe  proud  finale  in  which 
tbe  Roman  lyrist  predicts  for  himself  immortal 
celebrity.*  Alongside  of  his  eloquent  but  ego- 
tistic vaticination,  you  cannot  do  better  than  read 
the  last  words  of  Israel's  sweet  singer:  "His 
name  shall  endure  for  ever;  his  name  shall  be 
continued  as  loug  as  the  sun  ;  and  men  shall  bo 
blessed  in  him :  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed. 
Blessed  he  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
ouly  doetb  wondrous  things;  and  blessed  be  his 
glorious  name  for  ever:  and  let  the  whole  earth 
he  6lled  with  bis  glory.  Amen  and  Amen.  Tbe 
prayers  of  David  tbe  Son  of  Jesse  are  ended." 

Remembering  then  that  the  Bible  contains  no 
ornamental  passages,  nothing  written  for  mere 
display,  that  its  steadfast  purpose  is,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,"  and  tbe  truest  blessedness  of 
mau — I  repeat,  that  that  Bible  abounds  in  passa- 
ges of  tbe  purest  beauty  and  stateliest  grandeur,  all 
the  grander  and  all  the  more  beautiful  because  they 
are  casual  and  unsought.  The  fire  which  flashes 
from  the  iron  hoof  of  tbe  Tartar  steed  as  be 
scours  the  midnight  path,  is  grander  than  the 
artificial  firework,  for  it  is  tbe  casual  effect  of 
speed  and  power.  The  clang  of  ocean,  as  he 
booms  his  billows  on  tbe  rock,  and  the  echoing 
caves  give  chorus,  is  more  soul-filling  and  sublime 
than  all  the  music  of  the  orchestra ;  for  it  is  the 
music  of  that  main  so  mighty  that  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  all  it  does,  in  its  sleep  a  melody,  and 
in  its  march  a  stately  psalm.  And  in  tbe  bow 
which  paints  the  melting  cloud,  there  is  a  beauty 
which  the  stained  glass  or  gorgeous  drapery 
emulates  in  vain ;  for  it  is  the  glory  which  gilds 
beneficence,  the  brightness  which  bespeaks  a 
double  boon,  tbe  flush  which  cannot  but  come 
forth  when  both  the  sun  and  the  shower  are  there. 
The  style  of  Scripture  has  all  this  glory.  It  has 
the  gracefulness  of  a  high  utility  ;  it  has  the  ma- 
jesty of  intrinsic  power;  it  has  tbe  charm  of  its 
own  sauctity;  it  never  labors,  never  strives,  but 
instinct  with  great  realities,  and  bent  ou  blessed 
ends,  has  all  tbe  translucent  beauty  and  unstu- 

*  "  Exegi  monimentum  ere  perennial. 

 U»que  ego  posters 

Crescsm  loude  recent,"  etc.   Hob.  lib.  3,  od.  30. 
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died  power  which  you  might  expect  from  its 
lofty  object  and  all  wise  Author. 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  nature  so  awful 
as  a  thunder-storm ;  and  almost  every  poet,  from 
Homer  and  Virgil  down  to  Dante  and  Milton,  or 
rather  down  to  Graharoe  and  Pollok,  has  de- 
scribed it.  In  the  Bible,  too,  we  have  a  thunder- 
storm—the 29th  Psalm— the  description  of  a 
tempest,  which,  rising  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  travelling  by  Lebanon  and  along  the  inland 
mountains,  reaches  Jerusalem,  and  sends  the 
people  in  the  temple-porticoes  for  refuge.  And 
besides  those  touches  of  terror  in  which  the  geo- 
graphical progress  of  the  tornado  is  described,  it 
derives  a  sacred  vitality  and  power  from  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  in  each  successive  peal. 
44  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  sea :  the  Rod 
of  glory  thundereth  :  the  Lord  is  on  the  mighty 
sea.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful ;  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty.  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars;  yea,  the  Lord 
brenketb  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  He  maketh 
them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf :  Lebanon  and  Sirion 
like  a  young  uuicorn.  The  voice  of  the  Lord 
dividetb  the  flames  of  fire.  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  ;  the  Lord  shaketh 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesh.  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve,  and  discovereth 
the  forests :  and  in  his  temple  doth  every  one 
apeak  of  his  glory.  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the 
water-torrent;  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King  for 
ever.  The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  bis  peo- 
ple ;" — and  now  the  sun  shiuos  out  again — "  the 
Lord  will  bless  bis  people  with  peace."* 

Among  those  who  have  expressly  written  on 
the  sublime,  it  is  agreed  that  the  most  thrilling 
spectacle  is  one  whose  obscure  outline  or  vague 
presence  at  once  suggests  the  supernatural.  Of 
this  sublime  in  terror  the  4th  of  Job  supplies  an 
acknowledged  instance : 


"  A  thing,  too,  was  imparted  to  me 
Mine  ear  received  a  whisper  with  it. 
In  tumults  of  night-visions, 
When  deep  sleep  falls  on  men, 
Panic  came  on  me,  and  horror, 
And  the  multitude  of  my  bones  did 
A  spirit  passed  before  my  face ; 
The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  : 


*  Over  many  of  the  psalms  it  sheds  a  flood  of  new  sig- 
nificance when  the  reader  understand!*  their  mechanism, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  it  has  been  disclosed  by  the  labors 
of  Lowth,  Horsley,  Hengstenberg,  and  others.  It  was 
one  happy  morning  in  his  house  at  Dundee,  that  my  dear 
friend  Robert  JMcCheyne  showed  me  the  geographical  1 
structure  of  this  29th  Psalm.  And  certainly  it  enhances 
the  meaning  of  this  majestic  ode  when  we  conceive  the 
spectator-psalmist  as  standing  with  the  awe  struck  mul- 
titude in  the  temple  porch,  and  watching  the  mun-h  of  the 
thunderstorm  as  it  advances  from  the  Mediterranean  or 
"  mighty"  sea,  and  at  last  bursts  in  a  water-flood  around 
the  unlives. 


It  stood— but  I  could  not  < 
A  figure  before  mine  eyes, 
—Silence — and  I  beard  a  ' 
'  Shall  a  mortal  be  righteous  before  God  T 
Shall  a  man  be  pure  before  his  Maker  V  " 

But  perhaps  the  poetic  beauty  in  which  the 
Bible  most  excels  all  other  books,  is  description 
of  the  world  around  us.    A  better  idea  of  the 
poetic  susceptibility  was  oever  given  than  wh«n 
John  Foster  called  it  physiopathy,  44  the  faculty 
of  pervading  all  nature  with  one's  own  being,  w 
as  to  have  a  perception,  a  life,  an  agency,  in  &I! 
things."    44  If  you  observe  a  man  of  this  order, 
though  his  body  be  a  small  thing,  completely  in- 
vested with  a  little  cloth,  be  expands  bis  bets; 
in  a  grand  circle  all  around  him.    He  feels  a*  i 
he  grew  in  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  groves; 
as  if  he  stood  on  yonder  distant  mountain-top, 
convernirn:  with  clouds,  or  sublimely  sportin; 
among  their  imaged  precipice*,  caverns,  and 
ruins.    He  flows  in  that  river,  chafea  in  its  cat- 
cades,  smiles  in  the  water-lilies,  frisk*  in  the 
fishes.    He  is  sympathetic  with  every  bird,  ind 
seems  to  feel  tbeseutiment  that  prompts  the  «oof 
of  each;  and  from  this  ability  to  transfuse  him- 
self into  every  object  around  him,  in  a  certain 
sense  be  inherits  all  things."    To  which  we 
would  only  add,  that  besides  this  poetic  sympa- 
thy with  nature,  the  sacred  writers  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  still  purer  perception  of  what  nature 
is.    They  not  only  could  transfuse  their  owa  life 
into  the  landscape,  but  they  could  discern  bow 
much  of  the  living  God  is  there.    Aud  instead 
of  that  material  semblance  which  a  Claude  or  a 
Rembrandt  might  project  on  his  canvass,  or 
Virgil  or  Sheostone  might  embody  in  his  verse, 
tboy  inhaled  Jehovah's  breath  and  barkened  to 
Jehovah's  voice,  and  received  into  tbeir  adortn* 
bosoms  as  much  of  Jehovah's  life  as  lingers  in 
our  defaced  and  fallen  world.    Hence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  book  which  contains  by  far  the 
brightest  and  most  vivacious  landscape,  the  ho- 
liest and  happiest  view  of  the  thiugs  around  n*, 
is  the  word  of  God.    Viewed  in  bis  own  light 
and  delineated  by  his  own  pencil,  the  mountain? 
skip,  the  seas  clap  bands,  the  little  hills  rejoice, 
aud  the  valleys  sing.    The  Bible  landscape  h& 
a  limpid  freshness,  as  viewed  by  an  eye  whicl 
carnality  has  never  dimmed,  or  rather  that  lov 
ing  and  observant  eye  which  grace  has  mad< 
young  again.    It  needs  no  Dryads  to  people  it 
woodlands,  no  Oreads  to  flit  over  its  mountain* 
no  Naiads  to  give  mirth  to  its  waters  or  mu?i 
to  its  streams;  for  a  higher  animation  fills  there 
and  every  chiming  brook  and  fluttering  epra? 
every  zephyr  and  every  blessed  sound,  is  a  noi 
in  God's  own  anthem:  44  Praise  the  Lord  froi 
the  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps ;  fire,  an 
hail;  snow,  and  vapors;  stormy  wind  fulfilliu 
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his  word  :  mountains,  and  all  bills ;  fruitful  trees, 
and  all  cedars:  beasts  and  all  cattle;  creeping 
things,  and  flying  fowl :  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
all  people;  priuces,  aud  all  judges  of  the  earth: 
both  young  men,  and  maidens;  old  men,  and 
children :  let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
for  bis  name  alone  is  excellent;  his  glory  is  above 
the  earth  and  heaven." 

But  instead  of  quoting  illustrative  passages 
from  what  may  be  called  the  pastoral  and  de- 
scriptive poetry  of  Scripture.  I  shall  read  one 
which,  while  a  graphic  description,  like  most 
kindred  portions  of  holy  writ  owes  its  sublimity 
to  its  moral  power;  and  I  quote  it  the  rather  be- 
cause our  own  translation  does  not  bring  out  its 
entire  significance.  It  is  the  28th  chapter  of 
Job,  and  the  question  is.  Where  is  wisdom  to  be 
found  ?  and.  What  is  tbe  abode  or  hiding-place 
of  understanding  ?  Is  it  a  deposit  hidden  in  tbe 
bowels  of  the  earth — a  treasure  for  which  we 
must  ransack  the  caverns  underneath,  or  rum- 
mage in  the  rifted  rock  T  Is  it  a  secret  for  which 
we  must  bribe  tbe  grave,  or  which  death  alone 
can  whisper  in  the  ear?  And  so  it  commences 
with  a  maguificent  account  of  the  miner's  do- 
ings under-grouud : 

"Truly  there  i«  a  mini'  fur  the  silver, 

And  a  place  for  the  gold  ho  fine : 

Iron  is  dug  up  from  the  earth, 

And  the  earth  pour*  forth  itt  copper. 

Man  digs  into  darkness, 

And  explores  to  the  utmost  bound 

The  stores  of  dimness  and  death  shade  ; 

He  breaks  up  the  veins  from  the  matricc, 

Which,  unlhought  of,  and  underfoot. 

Are  drawn  fourth  to  gleam  among  mankind. 

Tbe  surface  pours  forth  bread. 

But  the  subterranean  winds  of  a  fiery  region 

Its  stones  uro  the  supphire'B  bed, 

And  it  hides  the  dust  of  gold. 

It  is  a  path  which  the  eagle  knows  not, 

Nor  has  the  eye  of  the  vulture  scanned. 

The  lion's  wbelp  has  not  tracked  it, 

Nor  the  ravening  lion  pounced  on  it. 

The  miner  thrusts  his  hand  on  the  sparry  ore, 

And  overturns  the  mountains  by  their  roots. 

He  cuts  a  channel  through  the  rock, 

And  espies  each  precious  gem. 

He  binds  up  the  oozing  waters, 

And  durts  a  radiance  through  the  gloom. 

But  O,  where  ahull  Wisdom  be  found  ? 

And  where  is  the  plnce  of  U.hdkrstandijcg  ? 

Mnn  knows  not  its  source, 

For  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  living, 

The  sea  says, '  It  U  not  in  me;' 

And  '  Not  in  me,'  celioe*  the  abyss. 

Solid  gold  ctinnot  be  given  for  it, 

Nor  silver  be  weighed  for  its  purchase. 

It  cannot  be  bought  for  tbe  ingot  of  Ophir, 

For  the  precious  onyx  or  the  sapphire. 

The  burnished  gold  and  crystal  cannot  equal  it, 

Nor  golden  trinkets  mutch  it, 

Talk  not  of  corals  or  peorln, 

For  the  attraction  of  wisdom  is  beyond  rubies. 

Tbe  topaz  of  Ethiopia  cannot  rival  it, 


Nor  the  purest  bullion  barter  it. 

14  Whence,  then,  cotneth  Wisdom  T 
And  where  is  the  place  of  Understanding f 
Hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  Irving, 
And  unseen  by  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
Destruction  and  Death  say. 
<  Wc  have  heard  its  fame  with  our  ears.' 
God  understands  its  track ; 
He  knows  its  dwelling  place; 
For  to  the  end  of  the  earth  he  sees, 
And  under  all  heaven  surveys. 
When  he  weighed  out  the  air 
And  ineted  out  the  water; 
When  he  fixed  the  course  of  the  rain, 
And  the  path  of  the  hurricane; 
Then  did  he  eye  it  and  proclaim  it; 
He  prepared  it  and  searched  it  out, 
And  unto  man  he  said, 

•  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  Wisdom, 
And  to  depart  from  evil  is  Understanding.' 

It  would  consume  all  this  evening  were  I  rend- 
ing from  the  prophets  and  the  psalms  those  pas- 
sages of  grandeur  which  make  the  sacred  text  so 
awful  and  august;  and  of  that  class  I  shall  read 
no  more.  But  perhaps  the  sublime,  though  the 
highest  order  of  literary  effort  is  not,  after  all, 
tbe  most  popular.  Were  we  putting  it  to  tbe 
world  at  large  we  should  probably  find  that  the 
books  they  like  best  are  those  which  are  less  ex- 
alted above  the  every-day  level,  and  whose  sim- 
ple incidents,  and  cheerful  glimpses,  and  human 
pathos,  bring  them  home  to  every  man's  com- 
prehension and  feeling.  In  this  sort  of  narrative 
that  world's  book,  the  Bible,  abounds.  Do  you 
ask  for  tenderness?  "And  Ruth  said  to  her 
mother-in-law,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee, 
nor  to  return  from  following  after  thee ;  for 
whither  thou  goest  1  will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple, and  thy  God  my  God  :  where  thou  diest  will 
I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.  Tbe  Lord  do 
so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me."  Do  you  ask  for  pathos  1  ",And 
Cushi  said,  Tidings,  my  lord  the  king ;  for  the 
Lord  bath  avenged  thee  this  day  of  all  them  that 
rose  up  against  tbee.  And  the  king  said  unto 
Cushi,  Is  the  young  man,  Absalom,  safe  ?  And 
Cushi  answered,  The  enemiesof  my  lord  the  king 
and  all  that  rise  up  agaiust  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be 
as  that  young  mail  is.  And  the  king  was  much 
moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  tbe 
gate  and  wept;  and  as  he  went  thus  he  said,  O, 
my  son  Absalom,  my  son.  my  son  Absalom ! 
Would  God  1  had  died  for  thee,  O,  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son !"  Or  do  you  ask  for  natural,  simple, 
and  affecting  narrative  ?  "A  certaiu  man  had 
two  sons,  and  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his 
father,  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that 
fallcth  to  me.    Aud  he  divided  unto  tbom  his  liv- 

"  Some  lines  of  the  above  may  be  slightly  paraphrased; 
hut  the  version  is  essentially  (he  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Ma- 
son Goodc,  with  modifications  from  Dr.  Lee  and 
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ing.  And  not  many  da)s  after  the  younger  too 
gathered  all  together,  and  took  hia  journey  into 
a  Tar  country,  and  there  wanted  bis  substance 
with  riotous  living.  A nd  when  be  bad  spent  all. 
there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  laud ;  and 
be  began  to  be  in  want.  And  he  went  and  joined 
himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country  ;  and  he  scut 
him  into  the  field  to  feed  swine.  And  he  would 
fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  busks  which 
the  swine  did  eat;  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 
And  when  be  came  to  himself  he  said.  How 
many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  house  have 
bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with 
hunger!  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
beaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  sou;  make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants.  And  be  arose  and  came  to  his 
father-  Hut  when  ho  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran. 
and  fell  ou  bis  neck,  aud  kissed  him.  And  the 
son  said  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  aud  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.  But  the  father  said  uuto 
his  cervauW,  Briug  forth  the  best  robe,  and  put 
it  ou  him;  aud  put  a  ring  on  bis  hand,  and  shoes 
on  his  feet;  and  briug  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and 
kill  it;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry;  for  this  my 
son  was  dead,  aud  is  alive  again:  he  was  lost, 
and  is  found.0 

I  could  willingly  extend  these  remarks  to  other 
•peciea  of  composition,  and  would  like  to  show 
particularly  how  many  models  of  eloquent  argu- 
ment aud  engaging  discourse  are  contained  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  on  the  wide  field  of  rev- 
elation, with  its  intellectual  opulence,  I  forbear 
to  enter.  I  can  easily  understand  how  the  Bi- 
ble was  ooe  of  the  four  volumes  which  always 
lay  on  Byron's  table;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill 
a  lecture  with  the  testimonies,  witting  or  unwit- 
ting, wbicb  painters,  sculptors,  orators  and  poets, 
have  reudered  to  the  most  thought  suggesting 
book  in  all  tbe  universe.  It  never  aims  at  fine 
writing.  It  never  steps  aside  for  a  moment  for 
tbe  sake  of  a  felicitous  expression  or  a  good 
idea-  It  has  ouly  one  end — to  tell  the  world 
about  God's  great  salvation;  and  yet  the  won- 
der is,  that  k  has  incidentally  done  more  to  sup- 
ply the  world  with  powerful  and  happy  diction, 
aud  literature  with  noble  thoughts  and  images, 
and  tbe  fine  arts  with  memorable  subjects,  than 
perhaps  all  other  books  that  have  been  written 
The  world's  Maker  is  the  Bible's  Author,  aud 
tbe  same  profusion  which  furnished  so  lavishly 
the  abode  of  man,  has  filled  so  richly  and  adorn- 
ed so  brilliantly  the  book  of  man. 

And  just  as  that  Bible  is  tbe  great  storehouse 
and  repertory  of  intellectual  wealth,  so  I  must 
add  that  its  vital  truth  is  tbe  grand  source  of  in- 


tellectual power.  When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
visited  Paris,  immediately  after  tbe  first  French 
Revolution,  he  remarked,  "Every  thing  I  saw 
convinced  mo  that,  independently  of  our  future 
happioess  and  our  sublimest  enjoyments  in  this 
life,  religion  is  necessary  to  the  comforts,  the 
conveniences,  and  even  the  elegances  and  leaser 
pleasures  of  life.  Not  only  did  I  never  meet 
with  a  writer  truly  eloquent  wbo  did  not  at  least 
affect  to  believe  in  religion,  but  I  never  met  with 
one  in  whom  religion  was  not  the  richest  source 
of  bis  eloquence."  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
things  intellectual  the  rule  will  hold,  that  piety 
is  power.  1  am  persuaded  that  no  productions 
of  genius  will  survive  to  tbe  end  of  all  things,  in 
which  there  is  not  something  of  God  ;  and  I  am 
further  persuaded,  that  no  book  can  exercise  a 
lasting  ascendency  over  mankind  on  which  his 
blessing  has  not  been  implored,  and  in  wbicb  bis 
Spirit  does  not  speak.  Of  all  tbe  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  noblest  is  tbe 
one  which  God  has  created  for  himself ;  and  if 
that  reverential  or  adoring  faculty  do  not  exist, 
or  be  by  suicidal  hands  extirpated,  tbe  world  will 
soon  cease  to  feel  the  man  who  has  no  fear  of 
God.  Tbe  stateliest  compartmeut  iu  this  bum  an 
soul  is  tbe  one  wbicb,  in  creating  it,  Jehovah  re- 
served for  his  own  throne-room  and  presence- 
chamber;  and  however  curiously  decorated  or 
gorgeously  furnished  the  other  compartments  be, 
if  this  be  empty  and  void,  it  will  soon  diffuse  a 
blank  and  beggarly  sensation  over  all  the  rest. 
And  thus,  while  the  Voltaires  and  Rousseau*, of 
atheist  memory,  are  waxing  old  and  vanishing 
from  the  firmament  of  letters,  names  of  less  re- 
nown, hut  more  religion,  brighten  to  a  greater 
lustre.  So  true  is  it  that  no  man  can  long  keep 
a  hold  of  his  fellow-men,  unless  be  himself  first 
lias  bold  of  God. 

But  if  a  siucere  and  strenuous  Theism  be  thus 
important,  such  natural  faith  in  God  as  buoyed 
the  wing  of  Plato  iu  his  long  and  ethereal  flights, 
or  bulged  the  Saxon  muscle  of  Sbakspeare  in 
his  mightiest  efforts,  incomparably  more  preva- 
lent is  that  intellectual  prowess  which  a  scrip- 
tural faith  produces.  He  is  no  unknown  God 
whom  the  believer  in  Jesus  worships,  and  it  is 
no  ordinary  inspiration  wbicb  that  God  of  light 
and  love  supplies  to  his  servants.  And  were  it 
not  for  fear  of  tediousness,  1  would  rejoice  to 
enumerate  one  geuius  after  another  which  the 
gospel  kindled,  if  it  did  not  create.  That  goe- 
pel,  beyond  all  controversy,  was  our  own  Milton's 
poetic  might.  This  was  tbe  struggling  energy 
wbicb,  after  years  of  deep  musing  and  wrapt  de- 
votion, after  years  of  mysterious  muttering  and 
anxious  omen,  sent  its  pyramid  of  flame  into  old 
England's  dingy  hemisphere,  and  poured  its  mol- 
ten wealth,  its  lava  of  gold  aud  gems,  fetched 
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deep  from  classic  and  patriarchal  times,  adowu  i 
the  russet  steep  of  Puritao  theology.   This  was 
the  fabled  foot  which  struck  from  the  sward  of 
Cowper'smild  and  silent  life  a  joyous  Castalia — 
a  fountain  deep  as  Milton's  fire,  and  like  it  tinc- 
tured with  each  leaructl  and  sacred  thing  it 
touched  in  rising,  but  soft  and  full  as  Siloab's 
fount,  which  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God. 
And  that  gospel  was  the  torch  which,  on  the  hills 
of  Renfrewshire,  fired  a  yonng  spirit,  Pollok — 
himself  both  sacrifice  and  altar  pile— till  Britain 
spied  the  light,  and  wondered  at  the  brief  but 
brilliant  beacon.    But  why  name  the  individual 
instances?   What  is  modern  learning,  and  the 
march  of  intellect,  and  the  reading  million  but 
one  great  monument  of  the  gospel's  quickening 
power?  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  classics 
were  revived ;  but  three  hundred  years  ago  the 
gospel  was  restored.    Digging  in  the  Pompeii  of 
the  middle  age,  Lorenzo  and  Leo  found  the  lamps 
in  which  the  old  classic  fires  had  burned ;  but 
there  was  no  oil  in  the  lamps,  and  they  had  long 
since  gone  out   For  models  of  candelabra  and 
burners,  there  could  not  be  better  than  Livy  and 
Horace  and  Plato  and  Pindar;  but  the  faith 
which  once  filled  tbem,  the  old  pagan  fervor, 
was  long  since  extinct,  and  the  lamps  were  only 
fit  for  the  shelf  of  the  antiquary.  But  it  w  as  tbeu 
that,  in  the  crypt  of  the  convent,  Luther  and 
Zwingle  and  Melancthon  observed  a  line  of  su- 
pernatural light,  and  with  lever  and  mattock 
lifted  the  grave -stone  and  found  the  gospel  which 
the  Papist  had  buried.    There  it  had  (lamed,  "a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  through  unsus- 
pected ages,  unquenchable  in  its  own  immor- 
tality, the  long-lost  lamp  in  the  sepulchre.  Ju- 
piter was  dead,  and  Minerva  had  melted  into 
ether,  and  Apollo  was  grey  with  eld,  aod  the 
most  elegant  idols  of  antiquity  had  gone  to  the 
moles  aud  the  bats.   But  there  is  One  who  can- 
not die.  and  does  not  change ;  and  the  Fountain 
of  scriptural  learning  is  He  who  is  also  the  Foun- 
tain of  life,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God.    From  his  gospel  it  was  that  the 
old  classic  lamps,  when  filled  with  fresh  oil,  were 
kindled  again;  and  at  that  gospel  it  was  that 
Bacon  aud  Locke  and  Milton  and  Newton  and 
all  the  mighty  spirits  of  modern  Europe,  caught 
the  fire  which  made  them  blaze  the  meteors  of 
our  firmament,  the  marvels  of  our  favored  time. 

And  should  any  one  now  chance  to  hear  me 
who  is  ambitious  to  be  the  lasting  teacher  or  the 
extensive  light  of  society— to  paint  or  think  or 
sing  for  a  wider  world  than  our  railway  readers, 
let  him  remember,  that  nothing  can  immortalize 
the  works  of  genius  if  there  be  no  gospel  in 
tbem.  The  facts  of  that  gospel  are  the  world's 
main  stock  of  truth— the  fire  of  that  gospel  is 
the  only  Prometheau  spark  which  can  ignite  our 


dead  truths  into  quenchless  aud  world  quicken- 
ing powers. 

For  practical  and  devotional  purposes,  we 
could  desire  no  better  version  of  the  Bible  than 
our  own  truthful  ami  time-hallowed  translation. 
But  for  these  purposes  to  which  we  have  this 
evening  adverted— for  the  sake  of  its  intelligent 
literary  perusal,  we  have  sometimes  wished  that, 
either  in  the  originals  or  in  English,  some  judi- 
cious editor  would  give  us,  each  in  a  separate 
fasciculus,  the  several  contributions  of  each  sacred 
penman.    As  it  is,  with  the  sixty-six  volumes  of 
the  Bible  all  compressed  into  a  single  tome,  we 
are  apt  to  regard  them,  not  only  as  homogene- 
ous inspiration,  which  they  are,  but  as  contem- 
porary compositions,  which  they  are  not.  Wo 
forget  that,  in  point  of  time,  there  is  the  same 
interval  between  Moses  and  Matthew  as  there  is 
between  the  close  of  the  canon  and  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Augsburg  confeasioo.    And,  with 
each  portion  divided  into  those  numbered  para- 
graphs which  we  call  verses,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  characteristic  style  of  the  various 
compositions.    An  epistle  looks  like  a  poem,  and 
a  history  reads  like  a  collection  of  adages  or 
apothegms.    But  allowing  one  book  to  contain 
the  minor  prophets,  and  another  the  general  epis- 
tles, there  would  still  remain  upwards  of  twenty 
inspired  penmen  whose  writings  might,  much  to 
their  mutual  illustration,  be  bound  up  in  separate 
volumes,  aud  preserved  in  their  individual  iden- 
tity.   We  should  thus  have  in  one  volume  all 
that  Moses  wrote,  and  in  another,  chronologi- 
cally arranged,  all  the  writings  of  Paul.  One 
volume  might  contain  all  the  psalms  of  David; 
another,  those  psalms — nearly  aa  numerous — 
which  were  indited  by  Moses  and  Asaph  and 
others.   In  one  cover  might  be  bound  up  the 
gospel,  tho  epistles,  aud  the  apocalypse  of  John  ; 
and  in  another  that  divine  song,  those  confes- 
sions of  a  converted  philosopher,  aod  that  an- 
cient "wealth  of  nations,"  which  were  written 
down  by  Solomon.    And  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  we  not  hope  that  books,  usually 
read  in  chapters  or  smaller  morsels,  might  some- 
times be  read  continuously,  taken  down  from  tho 
shelf,  as  another  attractive  book  would  be  taken, 
ou  a  leisure  evening,  aud  read  through  at  a  sin- 
gle sitting  ?  Might  we  not  hope,  in  such  a  case, 
that  while  those  who  now  read  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  would  read  tbem  still,  some  who  at 
present  do  not  read  the  Bible  might  be  tempted 
to  read  Paul,  Moses  and  Isaiah  ?  And  is  it  too 
sanguine  to  expect  that,  as  tho  searching  of  scrip- 
tures and  sacred  knowledge  thus  iucreascd,  some 
who  first  resorted  to  the  book  for  literary  enter- 
tainment might  learn  from  it  the  lessons  which 
make  wise  to  life  everlasting  T 
At  all  events,  theology  has  not  yet  turned  to 
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sufficient  account  the  Bible's  marvellous  direr- 1  ling  aphorism  and  the  sagacious  paradox  are 
sity.  You  know  bow  opposite  are  the  turns,  and  i  provided  with  food  convenient  in  the  Proverbs; 
bow  various  the  temperaments  of  different  peo-  land  for  those  whose  poetic  fancy  craves  a  ban- 
pie,  and  how  unequal  their  capacities.  One  has  j  quet  more  sublime,  there  is  the  dew  of  Hennon 
a  logician's  intellect,  and  delights  in  dialectic  and  Bozrah's  red  wine — the  tender  freshness  of 
subtility.  Another  has  a  prompt  intuition  and  i  pastoral  hymns,  and  the  purple  tumult  of  tri- 
deprecates  as  so  much  bamboozlement  every  io-  uraphal  psalms.  And  while  the  historian  is 
genious  or  protracted  argument.    Some  have  borne  back  to  ages  so  remote  that  grey  tradition 


the  ideal  faculty  so  strong  that  they  never  under- 
stand a  proposition  rightly  till  it  sparkles  as  a 


cannot  recollect  them,  and  athwart  oblivious 
centuries,  in  nooks  of  brightness  and  in  oases  of 


darkness  palpable,  and  streaks  of  glory 
through  its  fringe  of  fire,  the  new  J« 
conies  clown  from  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the 
pearly  gates  and  peaceful  streets  and  bowers  of 


sentiment;  poet-wise,  their  eyes  are  in  their !  light  sees  the  patriarch  groups,  clear,  vivid  and 
apex;  they  cannot  descry  matters  of  fact  aud  j  familiar  as  the  household  scenes  of  yesterday; 
homely  truths,  which  creep  along  the  ground  or '  there  is  also  a  picture  sketched  for  the  explorers 
travel  oo  all-fours,  but  in  order  to  arrest  a  vision  of  the  future.  For  while  the  apocalyptic  curtain 
so  sublime  as  theirs,  thoughts  must  spread  the  slowly  rises,  while  the  seven  tbuuders  shake  its 
wings  of  metaphor,  aud  soar  into  the  zenith: 
while  others  are  so  prosaic,  that  they  are  offend- 
ed at  all  imagery,  and  grudge  the  time  it  takes  to 
translate  a  trope  or  6gure.  Some  minds  are 
concrete,  and  cannot  understand  a  general  state- 1  sanctity,  our  planet  can  scarce  believe  that  she 
me nt  till  they  sec  a  particular  example.  Others  j  is  gazing  on  herself,  that  this  is  old  mother  earth 
are  so  abstract,  that  an  illustration  is  an  interrup-  *  grown  young  again;  that  this  visioo  of  holiness 
tion,  and  un  example  a  waste  of  time.  Most  and  bliss  is  nothing  more  than  paradise  restored— - 
men  love  history,  and  nearly  all  men  live  much  that  "  new"  but  ancient  "earth  in  which  dwell* 
in  the  future.    Some  minds  are  pensive,  some  j  eth  righteousness." 

are  cheerful ;  some  are  ardent,  and  some  ore  sin- 1  But  in  order  rightly  to  appreciate  this  literary 
gularly  phlegmatic.  And  bad  an  angel  penned  diversity  of  the  Bible's  several  books,  it  is  essen- 
tbe  Bible,  even  though  he  could  have  conde-  j  tial  to  remember  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
sccaded  to  the  capacity  of  the  lowliest  reader,  ]  Bible  collective.  Imagine  the  case  of  an  ac- 
he could  not  have  foreseen  the  turn  and  fitted  the  j  complished  evangelist.  Suppose  there  were  a 
taste  of  every  child  of  Adam.  And  had  a  mor-  missionary  endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues, 
tal  penman  been  employed,  however  versatile  i  and  called  to  ply  bis  labors  in  different  places  at 
his  talent,  however  many-faced  his  mind,  he  successive  periods.  He  goes  to  France,  and  ad- 
could  not  have  made  himself  all  things  to  his 
brethren,  nor  produced  styles  enough  to  mirror 
the  meutal  features  of  all  mankind.  In  bis  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  the  Most  High  has  judged 
far  better  for  our  world  ;  and  using  the  ageucy 
of  forty  authors — transfusing  through  the  pecu- 
liar tastes  and  temperaments  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals, and  these  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,"  the  self-same  truths,  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  has  secured  for  the  Bible  universal  adapta- 
tion. For  the  pensive,  there  is  the  dirge  of  Jere- 
miah, and  the  cloud-shadowed  drama  of  Job. !  rents,  and  burning  mountains,  his  talk  is  the  tune 
For  the  sanguine  and  hopeful,  there  sounds  the! of  the  tempest.    And  ending  his  days  in  Arabia 


dressing  its  vivacious  inhabitants,  he  abandons 
the  direct  and  sober  style  of  bis  fatherland ;  every 
utterance  is  antithesis ;  every  gem  of  thought  is 
cut  brilliant-wise ;  and  the  whole  oration  jigs  oo 
gay,  elastic  springs.  He  passes  thence  to  Hol- 
land, and  in  order  to  conciliate  its  grave  burgh- 
ers, his  steady  thoughts  move  on  in  stiff  proces- 
sion, trim,  concinnate,  old-fashioned,  orderly. 
Anon  he  finds  himself  amid  a  tribe  of  red  In- 
dians; and  instantly  his  imagination  spreads 
pinions  of  flame,  and,  familiar  with  thunder,  tor- 


blithe  voice  and  there  beats  the  warm  pulse  of 
old  Galilean  Peter.  And  for  the  calm,  the  con- 
templative, the  peacefully- loving,  there  spreads 


or  Persia,  through  the  fantastic  sermon  skipsbs 
dowy  antelopes  or  dream-like  gazelles;  while 
each  interstice  of  thought  is  filled  by  a  voluptu- 


like  a  molten  melody,  or  an  abysmal  joy,  the  o'us  mystery,  like  the  voiceof  the  darkling  night- 
page— sunny,  ecstatic,  boundless— of  John  the ;  ingale  as  it  floats  through  air  laden  with  jasmine 
divine.  The  most  homely  may  find  the  matter  or  roses.  And  thus,  "  all  things  to  all  men," 
of  fact,  the  unvarnished  wisdom  and  plain  sense i  this  gifted  evangelist  wins  them  all;  whereas, 


which  is  the  chosen  aliment  of  their  sturdy  un 
derstandings,  in  James'  blunt  reasonings;  and 
the  most  heroic  can  ask  no  higher  standard,  no 
loftier  feats,  no  consecration  more  intense,  oo 
spirituality  more  ethereal,  than  tbey  will  find  in 
the  Pauline  epistles.    Those  who  love  the  spark- 


had  he  spoken  like  an  Oriental  to  the  Indian,  or 
like  a  Persian  to  the  Hollander,  he  would  have 
offended  each,  and  would  have  been  a  barbarian 
to  all.  The  teacher  is  one,  the  same  evangelist 
every  where.  The  truth,  the  theme  is  one ;  over 
and  over  again  the  same  glorious  gospel.  Nay, 
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the  substance  of  encb  sermon  is  essentially  one  : 
for  it  is  a  uew  forth-pouring  from  the  same  foun- 
tain, another  yearning  from  the  same  full  heart 
But  to  suit  successive  hearers  the  rhythm  alters, 
the  tune  is  changed. 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Great  Evan- 
gelist has  acted.    In  inditing  sermons  for  the 
world,  such  is  the  principle  on  which  the  divine 
Spirit  has  proceeded.    Speaking  to  men,  he  has 
used  the  words  of  men.    When  on  the  two  tables 
God  wrote  the  ten  commandments,  he  did  not 
write  them  in  the  speech  unutterable  of  the  third 
heavens,  he  wrote  them  in  Hebrew  letters,  He- 
brew words,  and  Hebrew  idiom;  and  had  it  so 
pleased  him,  he  might  have  given  all  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  self-same  way.    Employing  no  mor- 
tal pen  whatever,  from  the  tup  of  Sinai  he  might 
have  handed  down  the  one  Testament,  and  from 
the  top  of  Olivet  the  other— the  whole,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelations,  completed  without  hu- 
man intervention,  and  on  amaranthine  leaves 
engraven  in  Heaven's  own  holograph.    And  in 
such  a  case  there  would  have  been  no  dispute  as 
to  tho  extent  of  inspiration ;  there  would  have 
been  no  need  that,  like  the  electrometers  of  the 
meteorologist,  theologians  should  invent  tests  of 
its  intensity,  nicely  graduated  from  the  zero  of 
superintendence  up  to  the  fulness  of  suggestion. 
But  infinite  Wisdom  preferred  another  way.  In- 
spiration he  made  the  couuterpart  of  the  incar- 
nation ;  and  as  in  the  incarnate  mystery  we  have, 
without  mutual  encroachment  and  without  con- 
fusion, very  God  and  very  man,  so  intbeopneus- 
tic  Scripture  we  have  a  book,  every  sentence  of 
which  is  truly  human,  aud  yet  every  sentence  of 
which  is  truly  divine.    Holy  men  spoke  it,  but 
holy  men  spoke  and  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.    Aod  just  as  when  God  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  he  sent  him  not  as  an 
angel,  nor  even  in  the  fashion  of  a  glorified  and 
celestial  man.  but  in  all  points  like  his  brethren ; 
so  when  he  sent  in  to  the  world  his  written  word, 
it  came  not  ready-written  with  an  angel's  plume, 
but  with  reeds  from  the  Jordan  it  was  consigned 
to  paper  from  the  Nile,  every  word  of  it  Hellen- 
istic, or  Hebrew,  and  every  word  none  the  less 
heavenly.    And  though  the  unlettered  disciple, 
who  in  the  identity  of  the  ultimate  Author  for- 
gets the  diversity  of  the  intermediate  scribes, 
loses  less  than  the  dry  critic  who  only  recog- 
nizes the  mortal  penman,  that  student  alooe 
will  get  the  full  good  of  his  Bible  who  recogni- 
zes these  parallel  facts — its  perfect  and  all  per- 
vasive divinity,  its  perfect  and  all  investing  hu- 
manity.   Or.  to  sum  it  up  in  the  vivid  words  of 
Gaussen,  "  As  a  skilful  musician,  called  to  exe- 
cute alone  some  master  piece,  put  his  lips  by 
turns  to  the  mournful  flute,  the  shepherd's  reed, 
the  mirthful  pipe,  and  the  war-trumpet;  so  the 


Almighty  God,  to  sound  in  our  ears  his  eternal 
word,  has  selected  from  of  old  instruments  best 
suited  to  receive  successively  the  breath  of  his 
Spirit.  Thus  we  have  in  God's  great  anthem  of 
revelation  the  sublime  simplicity  of  John;  the 
argumentative,  elliptical,  soul-stirring  energy  of 
Paul ;  the  fervor  and  solemnity  of  Peter ;  the 
poetic  grandeur  of  Isaiah;  the  lyric  moods  of 
David  ;  the  ingenuous  and  majestic  narratives  of 
Moses;  the  sententious  aud  royal  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Yes,  it  was  all  this — it  was  Peter, 
Isaiah,  Matthew,  John,  or  Moses;  but  it  was 
God."  "  And  such  ought  to  be  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah, like  Emanuel,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  at 
once  in  the  bosom  of  God  and  iu  the  heart  of 
man.  powerful  and  sympathizing,  celestial  and 
human,  exalted  yet  bumble,  imposing  and  famil- 
iar, God  and  man." 

Butbere,  gentlemen,  a  thought  comes  over  me 
compunctiously.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  this 
evening  come,  a  large  party  of  us,  to  view  a  fa- 
mous place,  and  we  have  stood  on  the  lawn  in 
front,  or  looked  up  from  the  quadrangle,  and 
told  its  towers  and  marked  its  bulwarks,  and 
sketched  some  of  its  ornaments  :  but  however 
commanding  the  elevation,  however  grateful  the 
details  and  various  styles,  after  all,  the  glory  is 
within.  O,  my  brethren,  there  is  a  loveliness 
even  in  its  letter;  but  there  is  life  for  our  souls 
in  its  diviue  significance.  Be  you  not  only  Bible- 
visitors  but  Bible-occupants.  That  book  which 
God  has  made  the  monument  of  the  great  re- 
demption, and  where  he  has  put  his  own  perpet- 
ual Shekinah.  do  you  choose  it  as  the  gymuasium 
where  you  may  nourish  a  youth  truly  sublime; 
the  castle  where,  in  a  world  of  impiety  and  an 
age  of  peril,  you  may  find  entrenchment  foryour 
faith  and  protection  foryour  principles;  the  sanc- 
tuary at  whose  oracle  you  may  find  answers  to 
your  doubts  and  light  upou  your  path ;  the  Spi- 
rit's home,  whither  your  affections  shall  every 
day  return,  and  where  your  character  shall  pro- 
gressively ennoble  it  into  a  comformity  with  such 
a  royal  residence. 

Yes,  my  dear  friends,  as  a  supplement  to  this 
lecture,  let  me  entreat  you  to  peruse  the  Bible 
itself.  With  prayer,  with  expectation,  with  eyes 
alert  and  open,  read  it :  and  when  a  few  of  you, 
who  are  friends  like-minded,  come  together,  read 
it,  search  it,  sift  it,  talk  about  it,  talk  with  it.  And 
as  be  thus  grows  mighty  in  it,  I  promise  each 
earnest  Bible  student  two  rewards— it  will  make 
him  both  a  wiser  and  a  holier  man. 

Wiser;  for  the  sayings  of  God's  word  are  solid. 
There  is  a  substance  which  you  must  have  no- 
ticed, cast  on  the  sea  shore,  tho  medusa,  or  sea- 
nettle,  as  some  sorts  of  it  are  called ;  an  object 
rather  beautiful  as  its  dome  of  amber  quivers  in 
the  sun.    And  a  goodly  size  itofteu  has,  so  large 
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at  times  that  you  could  scarcely  lift  it;  but  it  is 
all  a  watery  pulp,  and  if  you  were  carrying  it 
bome  or  tryiug  to  preserve  it,  the  whole  mass 
would  quickly  trickle  out  of  sight  and  leave  you 
nothiug  but  a  few  threads  of  nunsunco.  Now. 
most  book*  are  like  the  marine  medusa:  fresh 
stranded,  newly  published,  as  the  expression  is, 
they  make  a  goodly  show  ;  but  when  a  few  suns 
have  shone  on  them,  the  crystal  jelly  melts,  the 
glittering  cupola  has  vanished,  and  a  few  meagre 
fibres  in  your  memory  are  all  the  residue  of  the 
once  popular  authorship.  If  you  ever  tried  it, 
you  must  have  been  struck  with  the  few  solid 
thoughts,  the  few  suggestive  ideas,  which  sur- 
vivo  from  the  perusal  of  the  most  brilliant  of  hu- 
man books.  Few  of  them  can  stand  three  read- 
ings; and  of  the  memorabilia  which  you  had 
marked  in  your  first  perusal,  on  reverting  to  them 
you  find  that  many  of  them  are  not  so  striking, 
or  weighty,  or  original  as  you  thought.  But  the 
word  of  God  is  solid ;  it  will  stand  a  thousand 
readings,  and  the  roan  who  has  gone  over  it  the 
most  frequently  and  the  most  carefully,  is  the 
surest  of  finding  uew  wonders  there.  And  just 
as  the  pearls  of  Scripture  retain  their  intrinsic 
worth;  as,  notwithstanding  the  frowsy  head- 
gear they  have  garnished,  the  dull  disclosures 
they  have  adorned,  they  beam  brighter  than  ever 
when  the  baud  of  a  Viuet  or  Chalmers  or  Hall 
has  arranged  them  anew  into  a  coronet  of  sanc- 
tified taste  and  genius;  so  he  among  sages  is 
the  wealthiest  man  who  has  detected  and  appro- 
priated and  thoroughly  possessed  himself  of  the 
largest  number  of  Bible  sayings — the  merchant- 
man who.  seeking  goodly  pearls,  has  sought  them 
on  this  exhaustless  strand. 

And  holier;  for  though  we  have  this  evening 
spoken  of  the  Bible  very  much  as  if  it  were  a 
human  book,  you  cannot  be  long  conversant  with 
it  till  you  find  that  it  is  something  more.  Like 
Tabor,  it  is  a  "  mountain  apart."  Among  the 
books  of  this  world  it  is  isolated,  unique,  pecu- 
liar; and  the  farther  up  you  get,  the  more  ac- 
quainted you  become  with  human  books,  and 
tbe  more  alongside  of  them  you  study  the  book 
of  God,  the  more  amazed  will  you  be  at  its  out- 
standing elevation,  its  world-topping  preemi- 
nence. And  just  as  in  scaling  a  high  mountain, 
it  needs  no  chemistry  to  analyze  tbe  air  and  tell 
the  pilgrim  that  it  is  free  from  miasma  and  impu- 
rities— as  every  breath  which  paints  a  purer  crim- 
son on  his  cheek  and  sends  a  tonic  tide  through 
all  bis  frame  would  tell  him  its  salubrity ;  so  it 
needs  no  argument,  no  analysis,  to  persuade  a 
spiritual  mind  that  the  air  of  heaven,  the  breath 
of  God,  is  here.  In  his  holier  feelings  as  he 
rends,  in  the  godly  zeal  and  joyful  etrenuousness 
which  requite  each  mounting  footstep,  with  in- 
stinct sure  his  regenerate  nature  hails  tbe  con- 


genial inspiration.    And  just  as  on  Tabor's  sum- 
mil,  when  from  lira  ,  en  saints  in  snowy  garments 
came  down,  and  from  Christ  his  own  glory  came 
through,  it  ueeded  no  refracting  prism  or  con- 
densing lens  to  assure  them  that  it  was  a  body 
of  more  than  earthly  brightness  which  they  were 
gazing  upon:  so,  my  dear  friends,  when  a  teat 
is  transfigured,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  in  tbe  word 
leu  out  his  grace  and  glory,  it  will  need  no  Pa- 
ley  nor  Butler  to  prove  that  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  God  are  there,  but,  radiant  with  emit- 
ted splendor,  and  dazzling  your  admiring  eyes, 
in  Gods  own  light  you  will  see  it  to  be  Gods 
own  word.    Nor  can  I  wish  for  you  a  better 
wish,  than  that  thus  you  may  be  often  surprised 
and  overwhelmed.    Yes.  dear  brethren,  in  tbe 
very  midst  of  this  noisy  capital,  and  in  the  me- 
ridiau  of  this  man-wasting,  money-making  age, 
may  you  often  find  your  Sabbath,  and  your  place 
of  prayer,  and  your  Bible  "a  mountain  apart." 
In  blissful  bewilderment  may  you  forget  tbe  fas- 
cinations of  earth  and  the  pleasures  of  sin.  aud 
only  wake  up  to  find  yourself  alone  with  tbe 
Master.    And  none  shall  less  grieve  than  be  who 
has  this  evening  addressed  you.  if  the  literary 
attractions  of  the  book  be  thus  merged  and  su- 
perseded in  charms  more  spiritual,  in  attractions 
which.  If  they  draw  you  to  the  Bible,  will  also 
draw  you  at  last  to  heaven. 


EXPERIENCES. 

[sEtek.  Agamemnon.  8*. 

It  was  the  May  when  I  was  bora ; 
There  blew  no  wind  the  •utnroermorn. 
And  starry  buda  were  on  the  thorn. 

Down  deepening  from  the  languid  noon. 
In  ailent  akiea,  the  mighty  moon 
All  night  long  did  thrill  and  swoon. 

Then  on  the  daisy-tufted  green 
The  Faery  Ladies  tript  unseen, 
And  little  breezes  laogli'd  between. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

From  year  to  year,  a  lonely  child ; 
A  dreamy  boyhood  ;— musing,  mild; — 
Alone  amid  the  woodland  wild. 

No  tender  eyes  were  bent  on  me; 
I  sat  upon  no  molher'a  knee  ; 
I  bad  no  home  in  infancy. 
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In  scorn  of  other  playmates — so— 
I  took  the  breezes  aa  they  blow  ; 
I  took  the  waters  in  their  flow. 

•  •  a  ♦ 

•  a  •  a 

But  often  wandering,  faint  and  weary, 
Amid  the  dewa  and  twilight  dreary, 
I  heard  low  songs  and  whispere  eery. 

Whispered  by  an  unseen  faery— 
On  river-banks,  and  solitary 
Meadow-lands,  or  uplands  airy. 

A  charm  about  my  path  did  move, 
And  hover  round  me,  and  above  ;— 
A  (aery  bride,  a  faery  love  !— 

For  often,  under  summer  skies, 

We  watched  the  wild,  white  stars  arise, 

And  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes. 

•  •  a  • 

•  •  •  a 

My  heart  would  faint  when  she  drew  nigh: 
A  fragrance,  gathering  silently, 
Draw  out  my  whole  soul  in  a  sigh. 

As  oft,  on  lonely  Indian  seas 

The  faintly-falling,  full,  south  breeze 

Blows  downward  dreamy  fragrances; 

What  time  the  twinkling  daylight  fails 
Round  mme  still  ship,  that  slowly  sails, 
Laden  with  npice  aud  odorous  bales. 

•  •  •  • 
a             •             a  « 

She  built  for  me  a  wondrous  bower; — 

Long,  linked  alleys,  falling  lower. 

And  tangled  over  with  berry  and  flower ; 

—Flowers  in  many  a  dreamy  dell ; 
Purple  and  crimson,  globe  and  bell; 
Lily,  and  rose,  and  asphodel. 

And  statued  Beauty,  breathed  in  snow, 
Sboue.  the  shadowy  aisles  below. 
And  charmed  rivers  wondered  slow. 

And  fountains  lighting  twilit  grots, 
Deep-set  in  fragrant  flower-plots  ;— 
And  strange  green  trees  in  tangled  knots. 

•  a  •  a 

•  •  a  a 

But,  slowly,  on  my  dreaming  soul 
A  wayward,  restless  fancy  stole ; — 
I  wearied  even  of  love's  control. 

I  sickened  of  a  vague  desire  ; 

My  heart  within  me  burned  like  fire; 

Old  scenes  began  to  pall  and  tire. 

I  could  not  look  in  the  sweet  skies ; 
Nor  gaze  into  those  faery  eyes, 
And  feel  my  happy  bosom  rise. 


Because  that  there,  from  day  to  day, 
The  shadows  of  existence  lay 
Forever  on  the  self-same  way. 

That  gazing  in  the  self-same  face, 
My  feet  the  self-same  paths  did  pace, 
Forever  in  the  self-same  place. 

Therefore  this  change  upon  me  came; 
Therefore  my  heart  waa  burned  with  flams ; 
—Wearied  of  pleasures  still  the  same. 

I  longed  to  know  what  shapes  of  life 
Without  my  garden-bower  were  rife ; 
To  know  their  griefs,  and  dare  their  strife. 

a  e  e  e 

a  a  e  a 

So.  moved  by  some  mysterious  late, 
One  evening  when  the  night  was  late, 
I  wandered  to  the  garden  gate. 

1  beard  my  heart  beat  quick  and  low  ; 
I  beard  the  silence  by  me  flow : 
I  looked  into  the  dark  below. 

And  to  me  from  the  distant  world 

Strange  sounds  upon  the  wind  were  whirled; 

And  floating  wreaths  of  amoke  up-curled. 

And  'twixt  the  darkneas  and  the  light, 
With  many  a  wild  and  lurid  sight, 
My  fixdd  eyes  were  dazzled  quite. 

Melodious  lutes  in  palace-halls, 

And  angry  shouts  and  dying  calls. 

And  camp-fires  set  round  leaguered  walla. 

And  wrecking  ships  on  lonely  sands, 
And  armed  throngs,  and  praying  hands, 
And  ruin  rolled  from  distant  lands. 

And  sounds  of  midnight  revelry, 
And  happy  forma,  that  pensively 
Seemed  wandering  by  a  moonlit  sea. 

e  e  e  e 

e  e  e  e 

Downward  I  stole ; — and  loud  and  Bear, 

The  heavy,  heated  atmosphere 

Blew  those  strange  sounds  upon  my  ear. 

My  dancing  pulses  seemed  to  thrill 
With  wild  desires,  against  my  will. — 
Behind  me — all  waa  dark  and  still. 

The  tall  tree-topa  were  hushed  above ; 
I  left  the  garden,  and  the  grove— 
And  left  forever  my  ditty  love. 

ease 
e  e  e  • 

The  days  grow  dim;— and  one  by  one 
The  human  hopea  I  leaned  upon, 
Have  broken  in  my  hand — and  gone. 

And  baleful  Beauty's  evfl  light 

Is  dark.   And  Love  with bliuded  sight  ;— 

And  hollow  Friendship  cold  and  trite  ;- 
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And  those  wild  dar.r.ling-winged  Desires, 
Whose  glory  in  the  touch  expires  ; 
And  Fame  that  lures  lo  funeral  fires  ; — 

AH  these  are  cold.  The  shadows  (all; 
The  light  of  life  grows  (kintand  small ; 
Dark  Disappointment  covers  all. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  s 

But  half-remembered,  half-forgot. 
Like  Memories  by  dream*  l>egot, 
Of  thing*  which  were,  and  ret  were  not, 

Sometimes  in  sad  and  silent  hours, 

I  seem  once  more,  'mid  those  wild  bowen, 

To  feel  the  scent  of  the  faery-flowers. 

Sometimes  a  faintly-echoed  strain 
Will  bring  sensations  thro'  my  brain 
Of  those  forgotten  days  again. 

Or  some  sad  face  with  wistful  eyea 
One  moment  seen  in  crowds,  supplies 
A  link  to  those  strange  -  *  uipalbies. 

As  oft,  amid  the  harsh  eonfu«ion 
Of  stirring  life,  some  old  illusion 
Winds  round  the  heart  its  sweet  delusion. 

And  ever  still,  in  lonely  dreams, 
A  softened  light  around  me  streams; 
A  tender  face  above  me  beams. 

But  never  more— oh!  never  more, 
Will  later  hours  of  life  restore 
That  faery -lighted  land  of  yore ! 

R.  L. 


RICHMOND  ATHENDUM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Athe- 
naeum, held  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1851, 
Mr.  Morson,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  citizens,  as  to  the 
plans  of  the  committee  and  the  objects  of  the 
Athenaeum,  reported  the  following  which  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished : 

To  the  Citizens  or  Richmond. 

The  building  formerly  known  as  the  Rich- 
mond "Academy,"  and  the  lot  on  which  it  is 
situated,  (at  the  corner  of  Marshall  and  Tenth  , 
streets,)  haviug  recently  become  the  property  of 
the  city,  it  has  been  resolved  by  an  Ordiuance  iu 
Council,  to  establish  there  an  "Athenaeum,"  for 
the  promotion  of  education,  the  encouragement 
of  learning  and  the  delusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge. In  the  same  ordinauce,  valuable  provis- 
ions were  adopted  for  a  Hording  instruction  to 


"indigent  children."  and  the  regulation  of  "  pri- 
mary schools"  and  of  the  "  Lancasterian  School." 
These  provisions  were  naturally  introductory  to 
the  institution  of  the  Athenaeum,  as  a  part  of  one 
general  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects already  indicated.  To  further  these  objects 
leave  was  granted  to  the  "Richmond  Library 
Association,"  and  the  "Virginia  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society,"  to  occupy  the  rooms  in 
the  upperstory  of  the  Athenaeum  for  Library  pur- 
poses; aud  provision  was  made  for  appropria- 
ting annually  to  each  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  to  add  to  their  libraries ;  but 
coupled  with  the  terms  that  these  libraries  should 
be  made  conveniently  accessible  to  the  citizens 
generally.  At  the  same  time,  a  M  Committee 
on  the  Athenaeum"  was  appointed,  with  control 
over  the  other  stories  of  the  building;  but  under 
instructions  that  some  of  the  rooms  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  public  lecture;  for  admission  to 
which  (except  in  cases  appropriate  for  exemp- 
tion,) moderate  fees  should  be  charged  to  defray 
incidental  expenses,  and,  if  practicable,  to  pur- 
chase a  scientific  library  and  apparatus.  The 
committee  were  moreover  required  lo  consider 
and  report  to  the  Council  what  repaiis  and  im- 
provements would  be  proper  to  the  building  and 
lot  referred  to,  with  au  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost.  Since  their  appointment,  the  committee 
have  had  several  meetings,  at  which,  among 
other  measures,  they  have  resolved  to  invite  our 
distinguished  townsman,  Judge  Robertson,  to 
deliver  an  introductory  lecture,  to  which  admit- 
tance shall  be  free.  They  have  also  organized 
several  sub-committees;  one  upon  the  subject  of 
repairs  and  improvements  to  the  lot  aud  building; 
another  upon  the  subject  of  lectures;  and  another 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  public  ad- 
dress in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  Athenaeum. 
None  of  these  sub-committees  have  yet  made 
definite  reports ;  but  they  have  frequently  had 
conferences  in  relation  to  the  general  outline  of 
their  plans ;  and  it  has  been  considered  advisa- 
ble that  the  following  address  to  the  citizens  of 
Richmond  should  be  submitted  to  them  without 
further  delay: 

The  plan  of  having  such  an  institution  as  the 
"Athenaeum,"  if  suitably  encouraged,  must  be 
eminently  beneficial.  It  will  place  within  the 
reach  of  all,  the  means  of  obtaining  useful  know- 
ledge, at  the  lowest  cost,  and  iu  the  most  agree- 
able way.  There  are  few  cities  in  our  Union, 
of  equal  size  with  Richmond,  in  which  some- 
thing of  the  kind  has  not  been  tried ;  and  wher- 
ever tried,  the  results  have  been  auspicious. 
The  libraries  here  which  will  at  once  be  placed 
in  the  Athenaeum  are  already  respectable,  and 
must  be  constantly  improving;  not  only  by  city 
appropriations,  but  it  is  hoped,  by  individual  con- 
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tributions.  The  community  cannot  fail  to  ap- 
prove and  patronise  these  libraries.  Access  to 
them  without  charge  is  iuelf  no  unimportant 
benefit  to  the  public.  And  in  connection  with 
their  use,  a  judicious  system  of  lectures,  is  emi- 
nently calculated  to  awaken  a  desire  for  improve- 
ment, a  ad  to  afford  the  means  of  its  gratifica- 
tion. These  lectures  may  be  made  to  address 
themselves,  and  it  is  anticipated  they  will  address 
themselves  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  not 
merely  upou  subjects  of  abstract  science,  but  its 
application  to  all  the  useful  arisaod  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  Lectures  on  the  mechanic  arts, 
on  chemistry,  and  on  other  subjects  calculated  to 
afford  instruction,  as  well  to  the  pupils  in  our 
schools  as  to  oil  others  capable  or  desirous  of 
improving  their  minds,  are  in  contemplation.  In 
other  places,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  in- 
vite distinguished  lecturers  from  a  distance,  and 
afford  them  remuneration,  where  required,  from 
the  fees  of  admission  or  other  sources  provided 
for  the  occasiou.  Our  proximity  to  W  ashington 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  where  such  lec- 
turers are  expected  to  be  constantly  invited  and 
in  attendance,  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  pro- 
cure their  presence  here  at  a  comparatively  mod- 
derate  expense. 

There  is  no  business,  no  trade,  no  art,  no  pur- 
suit in  life  in  which  tbe  instruction  thus  obtained 
would  not  prove  practically  useful,  and  lead,  if 
wisely  applied,  to  distinction  nod  fortune.  On  a 
recent  occasion,  it  was  strikingly  said  by  Daniel 
Webster,  that  tbe  late  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Loudon  bad  proven  to  tbe  world,  and 
compelled  eveo  the  British  press  to  acknowledge. 
"  that  in  everything  valuable,  in  everything  for 
human  improvement,  the  United  States  go  so  far 
ahead  of  everybody  else  as  to  leave  nobody  in 
sight."  And  no  reflecting  mind  can  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  great  cause  of  this  superi- 
ority, is  tbe  effort,  constantly  made  and  continu- 
ally promoted  by  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
for  tbe  geueral  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  opening  of  the  fountains  of  instruction 
so  as  to  make  them  readily  accessible  to  tbe  peo- 
ple at  large.  Nor  can  a  better  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  be  in  any  wise  devised,  than  by  a 
judicious  system  of  public  lectures,  in  combina- 
tion with  well  selected  public  libraries. 

These  must  invite  the  atteudauce  of  all  desi- 
rous of  improvement,  and  especially  tbe  young, 
who  will  find  in  them  sources  of  pleasure  as  well 
aaof  profit.  Instead  of  repairing  to  haunts  of 
idleoeea  and  dissipation  to  while  away  their  hours 
of  leisure,  they  will  find  recreation  far  more 
agreeable,  rational  and  instructive,  in  meeting 
their  companions,  and  all  who  love  the  pursuits 
of  learning,  in  tbe  resorte  dedicated  to  tbe  cul- 
tivation of  science  and  the  encouragement  of 


literature.  Richmond  is  behind  many  of  her 
sister  cities  in  institutions  of  the  kind  contempla- 
ted ;  and  it  is  high  time  to  wipe  out  the  reproach. 
The  proposed  lecture-room  will  be  spacious,  and 
eligibly  situated ;  care  will  be  taken  to  obtain  in* 
structive  lectures,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
after  a  fair  beginning  has  once  been  made,  a 
sufficient  audieuce  will  be  always  in  attendance 
to  secure,  out  of  admission  fees,  though  ever  so 
moderate,  sufficient  funds  to  pay  expenses  and 
lay  up  some  surplus  for  ulterior  purposes.  Still, 
to  insure  such  a  fair  beginning,  some  pecuniary 
aid  aud  liberal  manifestation  of  enlightened  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  would  be  ia 
(be  highest  degree  auspicious.  Tbe  Athencum 
building  and  tbe  grounds  around  it,  ought  to  be 
put  in  tbe  best  order.  It  would  be  tri$e  economy 
to  do  this  at  once;  all  who  love  tbe  city,  the 
State,  and  tbe  people  within  its  borders,  should 
give  their  voices  and  their  aid  in  furtherance  of 
that  object.  The  institution  would  then  be  an 
ornament  to  tbe  city,  a  place  to  which  we  might, 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  invite  tbe  attention 
ofstraugers,  and  an  agreeable  resort  for  our  own 
citizens  and  their  families.  Tbe  lot.  as  it  now 
ia,  is  susceptible  of  being  very  agreeably  impro- 
ved ;  and  if  added  to,  as  might  perhaps  be  con- 
veniently accomplished,  by  tbe  purchase  of  the 
adjoining  lot,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wright,  its 
advantages  would  be  greatly  increased.  Nor 
should  a  narrow  economy  interfere  with  an  ar- 
rangement so  beneficial.  Under  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, tbe  treasures  coming  from  the  people, 
have  been  lavished  upon  cosUy  but  useless  pa- 
geantries, pyramids  and  palaces;  but  in  all  en- 
lightened republics,  it  has  been  the  pride  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  people,  liberally  to  contribute 
from  their  resources,  for  the  solid  improvement 
and  advantage  of  their  country  and  their  pos- 
terity. 

In  setting  apart  the  lot  and  building  for  the 
purposes  of  an  "  Athenaeum,"  the  City  Council 
have  certainly  adopted  an  enlightened  policy. 
The  experiment  of  the  "  Academy''  on  its  ori- 
ginal plan  had  signally  failed.  It  was  once  ex- 
pected that  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  cheap- 
ening, or  giving  a  higher  order  to  education,  and 
in  that  way  would  have  dispensed  much  good  ; 
but  it  failed  to  do  either.  There  were  other 
schools  under  individual  auspices,  at  prices  no 
higher,  aud  they  were  as  much  resorted  to  as 
the  Academy  uuder  the  superintendence  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  heavy  debt  from  tbe  Academy  to  the  city, 
continued  to  increase,  without  any  prospect  of 
public  advantage;  and  hence,  as  the  property 
itself  was  tbe  ouly  source  from  which  any  pay- 
ment could  be  anticipated,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable to  acquire  it,  and  to  devote  it  to  some  re- 
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ally  useful  and  beneficial  public  purpose.  Sucb 
a  purpose,  it  is  confidently  believed,  cannot  be 
better  subserved,  than  by  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  Atheneum.  Nor  is  it  thought  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  more  upon  its  advantages 
They  are  so  obvious,  and  have  been  attested  by 
eiperitnents  elsewhere,  so  satisfactorily,  that 
socb  an  institution  cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  pat- 
ronage and  support  of  the  Richmond  public.  At 
the  present  juncture,  liberal  appropriations  and 
contributions  towards  it  would  be  most  oppor- 
tune to  procure  a  chemical  apparatus  and  for 
other  purposes.  And  so  far  as  individuals  may 
be  disposed  to  lend  their  assistance,  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  their  con- 
tributions may  he  appropriately  deposited  with 
Col.  Thos.  H.  Ellis,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Committee. 


The  Commercial  Prospects  of  the  South* 

Some  12  or  15  years  ago  there  was  a  move  at 
the  South  in  favor  of  direct  trade.  Conventions 
were  held  at  various  places,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  binding  the  merchants  of  the  South,  like 
the  oath  which  old  Neptune  administers  to  sai- 
lors when  crossing  the  Line : — "  never  to  kiss  the 
maid  when  they  can  kiss  the  mistress,  unless 
tbey  like  the  maid  the  best:" — "  never  to  eat  hard 
bread  when  they  can  get  soft,  unless  they  prefer 
the  hard."  So  our  Conventions  resolved,  that 
Southern  merchants  should  never  buy  in  the 
North ;  when  they  could  purchase  at  the  South, 
unless  they  could  buy  cheaper  at  the  North. 

We  thought  then,  that  much  might  be  done  to 
recover  back  to  the  South  its  lost  trade.  But 
we  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done 
merely  by  taking  Neptunian  oaths,  or  by  passing 
Neptunian  resolutions.  It  could  not,  we  thought, 
be  done  unless  merchants  would  put  their  bands  in 
their  pockets:  but  this  they  were  not  prepared  to 
do.  And  so  the  impulse  then  given  to  Southern 
commerce  ended,  we  believe,  with  a  cargo  or 
two  of  sugar  that  was  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  into  Norfolk  direct,  instead  of  beiog  car- 
ried right  by  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  New  York, 
and  then  sent  from  there  back  to  Norfolk. 

We  mind  the  time  well  when  these  Conven- 
tions took  place;  our  heart  was  in  the  move,  and 
our  spirit  went  along  with  the  delegates  every 
time.  It  was  in  1837-8,  along  there — when 
the  British  government  was  about  writing  Q.  £. 

*  Proceeding*  of  the  Virginia  Mercantile  Contention, 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday, September  10th  and  1 1th,  1851.  Rich- 
mond, Va.  [Reported  by  F.  W.  Leeds,  Jr.,  Stenographer.] 
Printed  by  R.  H.  Uallaber-Republican  Office.  1851. 


D.  to  the  practical  demonstration  which  the 
"  Sirius,"  the  "Liverpool,"  and  the  "Great 
Western,"  were  just  then  giving  to  the  great 
problem  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. 

Prance,  the  French,  and  the  King  of  the 
French,  were  burning  with  the  desire  not  to  be 
ontdone  by  England.  Tbey  had  the  money 
ready,  and  were  looking  for  a  port  on  this  aide 
to  which  they  might  start  an  opposition  line  of 
steamers.  This  journal  saw  it,  and  proposed 
that  the  South  should  offer  to  take  part  of  the 
stock,  provided  the  French  would  select  Norfolk 
as  the  terminus  for  tbeir  line — and  thus  get  the 
Line  into  the  hands  of  Americans;  for  we  "  felt 
it  in  our  bones"  that  even  at  that  day,  we  could 
beat  John  Bull. 

We  did  succeed  in  impressing  one  of  tbe  read- 
ers of  the  "Messenger"  at  last,  with  our  notious. 
Him  we  knew  well :  he  was  an  enterprising,  go- 
ahead  fellow.  Requiescat!  Captivated  with 
the  idea  of  subsidizing  the  French  in  tbe  noble 
enterprise,  be  petitioned  the  Virginia  Legislature 
to  grant  him  the  charter  for  an  Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  He  wanted  no  privileges, 
no  favors,  but  simply  the  charter;  for  he  was 
sure  that  with  tbe  charter  and  his  energies, 
be  could  gain  tbe  French  over  as  allies  and  in- 
duce them  to  select  Norfolk  for  the  American  ter- 
minus of  their  Line. 

Tbe  Legislature  refused  tbe  Charter.  The 
French,  meeting  with  no  sympathy  on  this  aide, 
receiving  no  overtures  from  the  South  to  eeud 
tbeir  boats  to  Norfolk,  proceeded  to  build  their 
vessels.  They  selected  New  York  for  their  Ameri- 
can station,  and  sent  over  their  steamers  filled 
with  officers  and  servants  so  bedizzened  with 
"  toggery,"  that  passengers  could  not  tell  one 
from  the  other.  Finally,  after  a  trip  or  two,  one  of 
these  steamers  loaded  down  with  passengers  and 
freight,  put  to  sea  from  New  York,  and  after  get- 
ting fairly  out  into  blue  w  ater,  discovered  that  the 
sugar  bad  been  forgotten.  The  Captain  made 
a  speech  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning, 
and  offered  to  put  back  for  sugar  if  the  passen- 
gers would  say  so:  but  it  was  too  late.  Tbe 
passengers  had  already  become  sour.  This  sugar 
business  broke  up  the  Line.  Johnny  Crappo  re- 
tired from  the  contest,  and  left  the  field  to  John 
Bull,  to  be  by  bim  enjoyed  without  a  competitor 
for  some  10  or  12  years. 

No  human  sagacity  could  penetrate  clearly 
enough  into  the  future  then,  to  see  all  that  baa 
since  actually  turned  up  in  tbe  way  of  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  and  steamship  enterprises ; 
but  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that,  had  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  journal,  at  tbe  time  they  were 
made,  been  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  direct 
trade  in  the  South, — that,  had  tbe  Legislature  of 
Virginia  granted  that  Ocean  Steam  Navigation 
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Charter,  Norfolk  would  at  this  day  have  beeo 
the  centre  of  steamship  enterprise  for  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  French  steamers  would  have  been  built 
there ;  they  would  have  been  commanded  and 
controlled  by  Americans  who  would  never  forget 
their  sugar,  nor  make  their  passengers  sour. 

This  would  have  established  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  ship  yards  at  Norfolk,  and  have 
placed  her  ten  or  fifteen  years  ahead  of  New 
York  in  the  steamship  business.  Norfolk  would 
then  have  been  enabled  to  get  the  contracts  from 
the  Government  for  establishing  those  lines  of 
splendid  steamers  that  aro  now  giving  such  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  business,  the  trade, 
travel  and  traffic  of  New  York.  The  Lines  to 
the  Isthmus  would  have  belonged  to  Norfolk. 
Hers  would  probably  have  been  the  Havre  and 
Bremen  Lines.  And  the  Old  Dominion  might 
have  claimed  also  what  is  now  the  "  Collins' 
Line." 

Geographically  speaking,  Norfolk  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  have  commanded  the  business  of  the 
Atlautic  seaboard.  It  is  midway  the  coast.  It 
has  a  back  country  of  surprising  fertility— of 
great  capacity  and  resources;  and  as  far  as  the 
approaches  from  the  sea  are  concerned,  its  fa- 
cility of  ingress  anil  egress,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weathers,  there  is  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from 
the  St.  Johns  to  the  Rio  Grande,  nothing  like 
Norfolk. 

The  waters  which  flow  past  Norfolk  into  the 
sea,  divide  the  producing  from  the  consuming 
States  of  the  Atlantic  slope — the  agricultural 
from  the  manufacturing, — the  ice  ponds  of  the 
North  from  the  cotton  fields  at  the  South — the 
potato  patch  from  the  rice  plantation— the  miner 
from  the  planter.  And  these  same  waters  unite 
at  this  one  place  the  natural  channels  that  lead 
from  the  most  famous  regions  in  the  country  for 
corn,  wheat  and  tobacco,  to  the  great  commer- 
cial marts. 

In  order  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  vast  natural 
advantages  which  Norfolk  has  over  any  other 
Atlantic  sea-port,  let  us  compare  the  back  coun- 
try which  naturally  belongs  to  this  ancient  bo- 
rough and  modern  city,  with  that  which  naturally 
belongs  to  New  York.  We  hope  the  reader 
will  refer  to  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  with 
his  pencil  trace  a  line  on  it  to  include  all  the 
country  which  isdrained  into  the  Hudson  river: — 
for  that  is  the  back  country  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Now  let  him,  in  like  manner,  draw  another 
line  to  include  within  it  all  the  country  that  is 
drained  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  for  this  is 
the  back  country  which  naturally  belongs  to  Nor- 
folk. To  do  this,  he  will  begin  and  run  along 
upon  the  ridge— the  -  Divide,"  the  Western  peo- 


ple call  it— between  the  Delaware  and  the  Ches- 
apeake. 

Running  thence  Northwardly,  bis  pencil- 
mark  will  include  all  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Suequehannab — all  of  Mary- 
land this  side  of  the  mountains — the  valley  of 
the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the  York  and 
the  James  rivers,  with  the  valley  of  the  Roanoke 
and  a  great  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  only  outlet  to  the  sea  is  via  Norfolk. 

Such  is  the  back  country  that  nature  has  given 
to  Norfolk  for  her  commercial  foundation — and 
such  to  New  York  for  the  corner-stone  of  her 
commercial  edifice. 

Virginia  saw  these  advantages  and  slept  upon 
tbem.  She  knew  that  nature  bad  placed  them 
there  and  made  tbem  hers.  She  never  dreamed 
that  man  could  take  them  away.  But  man  has. 
The  euterprise  of  man  has  extended  the  back 
country  of  New  York  from  the  sea  to  the  Lakes; 
from  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  turned 
the  commerce  of  the  St.  Lawrence  down  the 
Hudson,  and  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
as  much  at  Sandy  Hook  as  it  is  at  the  Balize. 

Thus  did  New  York  while  Virginia  was  sleep- 
ing. Just  as  she  was  beginning  to  wake  up, 
chance  and  the  course  of  events  threw  in  her 
way  the  steamship  enterprise  of  the  French. 
Her  merchants,  however,  could  not  get  their 
bands  in  their  pockets,  or  rather  they  stood  with 
their  bands  in  their  pockets  for  ten  years,  and 
quietly  looked  on  while  New  York  was  project- 
ing her  plans,  displaying  her  enterprise  and  mo- 
nopolizing all  those  steam  advantages;  and  now 
that  New  York  has  got  fairly  under  way,  they  in 
the  South  are  again  rousiug  up  the  people  and 
calling  their  conventions  in  favor  of  steamships 
and  direct  trade.  Better  late  than  never.  We 
welcome  the  move  with  all  our  heart,  and  mean 
to  support  it  with  all  our  strength— save  and  ex- 
cept the  Neptunian  resolutions.  We  do  not  go 
for  tbem. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the  move  for  a 
line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Europe,  as 
great  as  the  odds  against  Norfolk  now  are.  We 
know  that  there  are  business  men  in  the  South 
who,  if  once  they  put  their  hands  in  tbeir  pock- 
ets and  tbeir  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  have  en- 
ergy, enterprise  and  capacity  enough  for  any- 
thing that  energy,  enterprise  and  capacity  can 
affect. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  that  move 
therefore,  we  have  a  proposition  to  make,  which, 
by  timely  adoption,  will,  we  think,  do  much  to- 
wards recovering  for  the  South  her  lost  advan- 
tages, and  that  with  interest.  This  proposition 
is  another  steam  ship  enterprise.  It  may  meet 
the  fate  of  the  former  one,  but  if  so,  the  end 
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of  the  uext  I.>  years,  will  show  its  rejection 
to  be  a  piece  of  short-sighted  policj  more  to  l»e 
deplored  than  all  the  inaction  heretofore  observ- 
ed by  Virginia  with  regard  to  her  natural  re- 
sources and  commercial  advantages. 

The  South  wants  to  regain  her  direct  trade. 
Let  us  first  examine  how  the  South  came  to  lose 
it,  and  the  North  to  get  it.  We  shall  then  know 
the  better  how  to  proceed  and  what  to  do  to- 
wards recovering  it. 

The  course  of  navigation  from  Europe  to  this 
country  used  to  be  down  along  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica to  the  region  of  the  N.  E.  trade  winds. 
These  winds  are  fair  winds  for  getting  to  the 
westward.  Ships  took  them,  and  with  them  ran 
over  to  the  United  States ;  falling  in  with  the 
Southern  coast  first  and  making  the  land  ofT 
Charleston  or  the  capes  of  the  Carolinas  or  of 
Virgiuia,  they  would  then  take  a  fresh  departure 
for  New  York,  Boston,  or  their  port  of  destina- 
tion, wherever  it  was,  among  the  New  Englaud 
States. 

This  made  of  Charleston  and  Norfolk  a  sort  of 
relay  statiou,  and  placed  them  on  the  way-side  of 
the  commercial  highway  leading  from  Old  to  A«u> 
England. 

It  was  rarely  that  vessels  were  found  in  those 
days  to  sail  more  than  four  or  five  knots  uudcr 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  About  two 
miles  the  hour  was  the  average  rate  of  speed  for 
merchantmen  in  those  days.  It  was  not  so  fast 
as  the  Gulf  stream  would  carry  a  log. 

Along  the  route  now  pursued  by  vessels  bound 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  winds  are  ad- 
verse, and  the  Gulf  stream  has  to  be  stemmed 
nearly  all  the  way.  The  merchantmen  of  the 
last  century  were  incapable  of  beating  up  against 
wind  and  tide  both;  consequently  the  northern 
passage  was  closed  to  them,  and  the  usual  route 
was  to  follow  the  track  of  Columbus — pass 
through  the  Sargasso  sea,  catch  the  N.  E.  trades, 
and  getting  on  the  parallel  of  some  southern  port 
in  America,  to  steer  due  west  uutil  they  made 
the  land. 

If  the  merchantman  of  that  day,  after  thus 
making  her  land-fall,  ascertaiuiug  her  position 
and  keeping  away  for  her  port,  met  a  N.  W. 
gale  or  a  snow  storm,  as  in  winter  she  was  very 
apt  to  do  ofi*  New  York  or  Koston,  her  course 
wu  to  run  back  south  and  to  lay  in  Charleston 
until  the  next  spriug,  waiting  for  good  weather, 
and  a  fair  opportunity  for  going  northward 
again. 

Though  the  existence  of  the  Gulf  stream  was 
knowumore  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  fact  that 
its  waters  were  warmer  than  those  of  the  sea 
along  side  of  it,  and  the  idea  that  this  difference 
of  temperature  could  be  made  available  for  lou- 


'gitudo  at  sea.  was  not  promulgated  to  uaviga- 
I  tors  until  1706-7. 

This  is  an  epoch  in  navigation,  and  from  it 
commences  an  era  in  the  course  of  trade  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new. 

In  those  days,  if  the  mariner  at  sea  could  lay 
his  out-spread  band  down  upon  his  chart  8nd 
say  that  it  certainly  covered  the  place  of  his  ship, 
he  was  called  a  "lucky  dog."  and  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  navigator. 

We  beg  leave  to  illustrate,  and  to  instance,  as 
we  go  along:  In  1779  when  John  Adams  was 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  his  first  mis- 
siou  to  Prance,  be  came  in  a  French  man-of- 
war, — and  men-of-war  were  much  better  navi- 
gated in  those  days  than  merchantmen.  After 
leaving  the  shores  of  Prance  they  did  not  dis- 
cover their  longitude  until  they  got  soundings  in 
the  waters  of  America. 

We  quote  from  bis  diary. 

"  Saturday  17th."  It  was  July.  "Three  days 
past  we  have  sounded  for  the  Grand  Bank,  but 
have  not  found  it."* 

Two  weeks  after  that,  viz  :  on  the  31st.  when 
they  did  find  bottom,  he  remarks :  "The  weather, 
the  wind,  the  discovery  of  our  longitude,  give  us 
all  fine  spirits  this  morning." 

A  modern  vessel  would  sail  across  the  Atlan- 
tic while  the  "frigate  Sensible"  was  seeking  her 
longitude. 

Such  was  the  course  of  navigation,  such  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  trade  across  the  Atlan- 
tic prior  to  1796,  that  Charleston  and  Norfolk  of 
necessity  becamo  the  half-way  bouses,  the  great 
entrepots  of  traffic,  the  points  of  communication 
between  Europe  and  the  "colonies." 

From  1776  dates  a  new  era  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  this  country — and  from  1796 — tweuty 
years  after — and  so  on  at  intervals  of  twenty 
years,  dates  regularly  a  new  era  iu  its  affairs  of 
commerce  and  navigation. 

Then — in  *96 — it  was  made  knowu  to  naviga- 
tors how,  by  dippiug  a  thermometer  into  the 
water  as  they  approached  our  shores,  they  might 
tell  whether  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  Gulf 
Stream — whether  they  were  on  this  or  that  side 
of  it;  and  consequently  know  their  longitude. 
This  was  a  discovery.  It  was  bailed  as  such  by 
the  whole  sea-faring  community.  Works  were 
written  on  "Thermal  Navigation, "and  the  streaks 
of  hotand  cold  water  in  and  near  the  Gulf  Stream, 
were  likened  to  blue  and  red  rihbous  which  Prov- 
idence had  stretched  upon  the  green  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic  to  warn  the  navigator  of  his  ap- 
proach to  our  shores  and  to  tell  him  bis  longi- 
tude. 

At  that  time,  too,  great  improvements  in  naval 
architecture  were  about  to  take  place.  The 
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keels  of  tho  fastest  ships  that  we  have  in  our 
navy  at  this  day  were  laid  then. 

These  discoveries  and  improvements  enabled 
ships  bound  from  Europe  to  approach  tho  coast 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Gulf  Stream  for 
a  beacon ;  and  they,  moreover,  enabled  mer- 
chantmen, by  being  swift  of  foot,  to  turn  to  wiud- 
ward  better,  and  consequently  •<>  beat  over  from 
Europo  against  the  Gulf  Stream  and  tho  pro- 
vailing  westerly  winds  of  the  direct  route. 

Thus  traders  began  to  come  direct  to  our  north- 
ern ports,  instead  of  first  touching  at  the  south- 
ern for  a  land -fall  and  good  weather. 

Thus  Charleston  ceased  to  be  a  half-way  bouse, 
and  was  made  an  outside  station.  Tho  south 
quietly  and  in  silenco  looked  on  whilo  this  revo- 
lution was  making  its  changes. 

After  another  period  of  twenty  years,  viz : — 
in  1816 — another  era  in  commercial  affairs  and 
tho  business  of  tho  sea  was  commenced.  In 
that  year,  Jeremiah  Thompson.  Isaac  Wright 
and  others — in  honor  of  whom  the  City  of  New 
York  should  erect  a  monument — commenced 
the  system  of  packet  ships. 

They  put  three  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  each, 
on  tho  Hue  to  Liverpool,  to  sail  on  stated  days 
regularly  once  a  month  or  thereaway.  The 
croakers  all  thought,  and  many  said  that  tbeso 
ships  would  be  "  no  go" — that  they  were  entirely 
too  large,  and  that  often  the  day  of  sailing  would 
arrive  when  there  would  be  neither  freight  nor 
passcugers  to  take.  But  the  staid  old  Quaker 
who  was  in  the  concern  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  sailed  on  tho  regular  day  and  gave 
his  captains  the  postage  upon  all  the  letters  con- 
veyed to  and  fro,  aud  for  a  quick  passage  he 
promised  them  a  new  gown  for  their  wives,  some- 
times a  new  coat  for  themselves. 

The  "Liners"  as  the  packet  ships  of  New 
York  came  to  be  callod,  weut  on  increasing  in 
numbers  and  size  and  iu  favor  with  merchants 
nud  ship  owners  until  the  sea  became  white  with 
their  sails,  and  New  York  tho  focus  from  which 
they  diverged  to  all  ports  of  tho  world,  and  to 
which  thoy  all  returned. 

Opposition  lines  wcro  got  up  to  Liverpool — 
and  independent  ones  established  to  London  and 
Havre.  Besides  these,  lines  of  packet  ships, 
packet  brigs,  and  packet  schoouers  were  estab- 
lished between  New  York  and  every  sea-port 
town  in  tho  United  States.  They  all  had  their 
regular  day  of  sailing,  aud  daily  fleets  of  them 
were  to  bo  seen  going  out  and  coming  into  the 
harbour  of  New  York. 

Haviug  their  regular  days  of  sailing  for  New 
York  they  would  bring  any  thing  at  any  rate  of 
freight  that  would  pay  for  putting  in  aud  taking 
out  rather  than  return  empty.  Hence  they  would 
take  for  a  mere  song,  pino  wood  from  Virginia, 


n  a  al  stores  from  North  Carolina,  stones  from 
New  England,  ores  from  Cuba,  &c,  which  last 
were  again  taken  without  freight  to  England  be- 
cause Cuba  ores  served  for  ballast. 

Thus  tho  packet  system  built  up  New  York 
and  made  her  the  great  central  market  for  all  the 
surplus  produce  of  all  sorts  from  all  parts  of  the 
sea  board.  Whatever  the  couutry  produced  for 
sale,  samples  of  it  were  brought  by  the  packets 
to  tho  wharves  of  New  York, — aud  thus  the 
warehouses  of  that  city  became  an  immense 
variety  store  in  which  is  to  bo  found  whatever  is 
to  be  bought  or  sold  iu  the  U.  States. 

The  packet  ships  carried  the  mails  across  the 
Atlantic.  They  made  New  York  tho  point  of 
communication  with  tho  Old  World ;  and  they 
controlled  the  business  of  dispatch  for  tho  whole 
country.  They  wcro  the  "Adams'  Express"  of 
the  day.  Tho  merchants  of  the  North  and  the 
South  all  sent  by  them  for  their  Spring  and  Fall 
Fashions — their  light  goods,  small  parcels; — all 
special  orders  wcro  executed  iu  that  way.  So 
completely  bad  they  monopolized  every  thing 
for  New  York,  iu  the  way  of  foreign  business, 
travel  and  correspondence,  that  iu  tho  year  1837, 
when  thoy  had  served  out  their  twenty  years — 
there  was  not  a  single  vessel  that  cleared  from 
Boston  for  Liverpool.  But  they  had  run  their 
twenty  years,  and  another  era  iu  the  business  of 
commerce  was  about  to  ariso. 

In  1837  commenced  the  era  of  Ocean  Steam 
Navigation,  though  twenty  years  before  that,  the 
South  had  sent  out  an  Avant  Courier  from  Geor- 
gia; but  the  South  rested  content  with  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  stride  across  the  Atlantic  under 
steam.  This  was  tho  time — '37 — when  the  idea 
was  thrown  out  that  Virginia  should  offer  to  co- 
operate with  the  French  and  iuvito  them  to  send 
their  steamers  into  Norfolk. 

Tho  steamers,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
gave  an  impulse  to  tho  packet  ships,  the  packet 
ships  re-acted  upou  the  steamers,  and  both  great- 
ly increased  in  numbers  and  enlarged  the  busi- 
ness of  the  couutry.  Boston  got  its  line  of 
steamers,  sent  its  ships  to  Liverpool  and  recov- 
ered all  the  trade  and  more  too,  that  it  had  lost 
when  steamers  first  began  to  ply. 

The  steamers,  it  was  found,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with  tho  regular  M  Liners,"  created  a  busi- 
ness of  their  owu.  New  York  looked  on  quietly 
for  ten  years,  before  sho  uudorstood  this  matter, 
or  began  to  move  in  it.  But  New  York,  during 
the  interval  was  fecliug  the  way  with  English 
capital,  as  in  tho  mean  time  Norfolk  might  have 
done  with  French.  Finally  New  York  got  the 
federal  govcrnmentcommittcd  to  the  tune  of  many 
millions  for  her  steam  ship  euterprize.  Thus 
backed  up,  New  York  launched  her  ocean  steam- 
ers aud  now  leads  the  world  iu  that  navigation. 
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There  is  room  for  opposition  both  to  Europe 
and  the  (Julf,  but  New  York  is  a  powerful  com- 
petitor, ami  the  odds  are  now  greatly  in  her  favor. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  at  the  important 
commercial  and  political  events  whice  have  taken 
place  regularly  at  intervals  of  double  decades, 
one  after  the  other. 

We  commence  w  ith  177G: — every  generation 
continues  in  the  majority  for  about  twenty  years. 
When  the  people  therefore  who  had  the  ascen 
dency  in  '7(1,  had  passed  into  the  minority,  their 
successors — the  next  generation — signalized  the 
occasion  and  their  accession  to  the  majority,  by 
turning  the  Atlautic  coast,  in  a  commercial  poiut 
of  view,  upside  down  ; — by  removing  Charleston 
from  the  half-way  to  an  outside  station  on  the 
road  between  the  old  world  aud  the  new — for  at 
that  period  the  direct  trade  of  Charleston  alone 
was  greater  than  that  of  New  York  and  all  the 
New  England  States  together.  The  philoso- 
pher with  no  other  instrument  than  the  water- 
thermometer  did  all  this. 

When  this  generation  had  fretted  out  its  sway 
of  twenty  years  in  the  majority,  had  reached  its 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  aud  passed  iuto  the  minor- 
ity, its  successor  signalized  its  installation  hy 
the  establishment  of  the  packet  system — a  sys- 
tem which  is  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  New 
York's  commercial  ascendency,  operating  as  a 
sort  of  first  principle  among  the  real  causes  of 
the  great  business  prosperity  of  that  city. 

If  we  were  asked  to  trace  back  to  the  very 
source,  those  influences  which  first  obtained  ex- 
pression in  the  coustruction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
we  should  point  to  the  water-thermometer  and 
the  packet  system.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
prosperity,  the  commercial  advantages,  power 
and  influence  that  New  York  derived  from  these, 
that  she  was  cuahled  to  undertake  that  work. 
Each  uew  work  added  more  and  more  to  her 
power  aud  wealth  ;  but  the  key  to  it  all,  the  very 
foundations  of  that  wealth  and  power,  commen- 
ced with  the  water-thermometer  and  were  laid 
iu  the  packet  system.  The  water-thermometer 
and  the  packet  system  gave  her  the  power  to  re- 
move the  commercial  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
reuce  from  tho  Straits  of  Bellisle  to  Sandy 
Hook — to  turn  the  Mississippi  valley  upside 
down,  causing  tho  produce  thereof  to  (low  North 
nnd  outer  tho  sea  uuder  the  highlands  of  Nave 
Sink. 

These  arc  go-ahead  times  :  and  the  rising  gen- 
eration is  crowding  so  fast  upon  us  of  the  Ocean 
Steam  Navigaliou  era.  that  though  we  have  but 
five  years  of  our  allotted  time  left  to  run,  we 
doubt  whether  our  successor  will  not  crowd  us 
out  before  the  full  term  of  our  double  decade 
shall  have  expired. 

Before  1857,  wo  hope  to  see  the  Isthmus  pier- 


ced with  commercial  thoroughfares  and  great 
national  highways — before  '57,  we  hope  to  see 
the  proposition  which  we  have  to  make,  in  foil 
blast,  recovering  and  restoring  back  to  the  South 
in  ten-fold  measure,  all  its  lost  advantages — its 
foreign  commerce,  its  direct  trade,  its  importing 
business  and  commercial  prosperity. 

<  ire  at  Britain  pml  Europe  are  not  the  only 
countries  in  the  world  with  which  commercial 
intercourse  is  desirable ;  nor  are  they  the  only 
ones  w  hose  trade  can  enrich  aud  make  prospe- 
rous. 

Let  the  South  not  forget  to  look  to  the  South. 
Let  her  study  the  immcusity  of  the  commercial  re- 
resources  which  lie  dormant  in  that  direction.  Let 
her  see  if  she  have  not  the  ability  now  to  hasten 
and  assist  the  development  of  them  ;  and  being 
developed,  to  command,  to  reap  and  enjoy  them. 

Behold  tho  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  tho 
great  river-basins  of  South  America.  Unexplo- 
red there,  is  a  wilderness  of  treasures  there.  All 
tho  elements  of  the  most  valuable  commerce  aro 
there;  and  they  are  of  easy  development. 

We  hope  tho  reader  w  ill  consult  tho  map  as 
he  follows  us  iu  what  we  are  about  to  say. 

Of  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  entirely  in- 
ter-tropical. An  everlasting  summer  reigns  there. 
L'p  to  the  very  base  of  the  Andes,  the  river  itself 
is  tiavigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The 
Pennsylvania  74  may  go  there. 

A  natural  canal  through  the  Caciquiari  con- 
nects it  with  the  Orinoco.  Giving  drainage  aud 
fertility  to  immense  plains  that  cover  two  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  it  receives  from  the  North 
and  the  South  innumerable  tributaries,  which  it 
is  said,  afford  an  inland  navigation  up  and  down 
of  uot  less  than  70  or  80  tbousaud  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Stretched  out  in  a  continuous  line,  the 
tiavigable  streams  of  that  great  water-shed  would 
more  thau  completely  encircle  the  earth  arouud 
at  its  largest  girth. 

All  tho  climates  of  India  are  there.  Indeed, 
we  may  say,  that  from  tho  mouth  to  the  sources 
of  the  Amazon,  piled  up  one  above  the  other, 
and  spread  out,  Andean  like,  over  steppe  after 
steppe  in  beautiful  unbroken  succession,  are  all 
the  climates,  and  all  the  soils,  with  the  capacities 
of  production  that  are  to  be  found  between  the  re- 
gions of  everlasting  summer  and  eternal  snow. 

Tho  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  place  of 
production  for  India-rubber — an  article  of  com- 
merce, which  has  no  parallel  as  to  the  increase 
of  demand  for  it,  save  aud  except  in  the  history 
of  our  own  great  staple  since  the  inveution 
of  tho  cotton  gin.  We  all  recollect  when  the 
the  only  uses  to  which  India-rubber  was  applied, 
were  to  rub  out  poucil  marks  and  make  trap- 
balls  for  boys.    But  it  is  made  into  shoes  and 
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hat*,  caps  and  cloaka,  foot-balls  and  purses,  rib- 
bons and  cushions,  boats,  beds,  tents  and  bags; 
into  poutoons  for  pushing  armies  across  rivers, 
and  into  cammels  for  lifting  ships  over  shoals.  It 
is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  other  uses  and  pur- 
poses, the  mere  enumeration  of  which  would 
make  us  tedious.  New  applications  of  it  are 
continually  being  made.  Kouudlcss  forests  of 
the  Sariuga  tree  are  found  upon  the  banks  of 
this  stream,  and  the  exportation  of  tbisgumfrom 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  daily  becomieg  a  bu- 
siness of  more  and  more  value,  exteut  and  im- 
portance. 

Iu  184G-7,  pontoons  for  the  British  army  in 
India,  and  tents  for  the  American  army  in  Mex- 
ico were  made  in  New  Eugland  from  the  India- 
rubber  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  the  best  in  the 
world. 

The  sugar  cane  is  found  there  in  its  most  lux- 
uriaut  growth,  and  of  the  richest  sacharine  de- 
velopment. It  requires  to  be  planted  but  ouce 
in  20  years. 

There  too  are  produced  of  excelleut  quality, 
and  in  great  profusion,  coffee  and  tobacco,  rice 
and  indigo,  cocoa  and  cotton,  with  drugs  of  vir- 
tues the  most  rare,  dyes  of  hues  tne  most  bril- 
liant, and  spices  of  aroma  the  most  exquisite. 

Soils  of  the  richest  loam  and  the  finest  ailuvi- 
uns  are  there.  The  climates  of  ludia — of  the  Mo- 
luccas and  the  Spice  Islauds  are  all  there.  And 
there,  too,  lying  dormant,  are  the  bouudless  ag- 
ricultural and  mineral  capacities  of  the  East  and 
West,  all  clustered  together.  If  commerce  were 
but  ouce  to  spread  its  wings  over  that  valley,  the 
shadow  of  it  would  be  like  the  touch  of  the  ma- 
gician's waud  : — those  immense  resources  would 
spring  right  up  iuto  life  and  activity. 

In  the  fine  imagery  of  their  language,  the  In- 
dians call  the  Amazou  the  "  King  of  Rivers." 
It  empties  into  the  Oceau  under  the  Line. 

Now  look  :  Nature  has  scooped  out  the  laud 
in  Central  America,  and  cut  the  continent  nearly 
iu  two  there  that  she  might  plant  between 
the  mouth  of  the  ''King  of  Rivers"  and  of  the 
"  Father  of  Waters,"  and  arm  of  the  sea  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  surplus  produce  which  the 
two  grandest  river  basins  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  some  day  to  pour  out  iuto  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co aud  the  Carribbean  Sea.  These  two  sheets 
of  water  form  the  great  commercial  lap  of  tho 
South.  This  sea  and  gulf  receive  tho  drainage 
of  all  the  rivers  of  note  in  both  continents,  ex- 
cept the  La  Plata  on  the  South,  the  Columbia 
on  the  West,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  East. 

Excluding  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Patago- 
nia on  the  South,  and  Labrador  on  the  North, 
and  referring  only  to  the  agricultural  latitudes, 
the  two  Americas  cover  an  area  of  land  in  round 


numbers  of  about  10  millions  of  square  miles. 
To  not  less  than  G  of  this  10,  this  sea  and  gulf 
are  the  natural  outlet.  Of  these  0,  about  two- 
thirds  are  inter-tropical,  producing  a  variety  of 
articles  to  which  the  other  parts  of  the  continent 
never  can  offer  competition.  Nature  has  so  or- 
dered it. 

With  scarce  the  exception  of  a  "ten  miles 
square"  the  whole  of  this  immense  Carribbean 
water-shed,  which  is  nearly  double  the  area  of 
Europe,  is  composed  of  fine,  rich,  arable  land. 
The  rainless  coasts  of  Peru,  the  sandy  plains  of 
lower  California,  the  great  salt  desert  of  the 
North,  and  the  Sahara  like  desert  of  Atacaraa 
at  the  South,  all  lie  without  it;  they  fall  within 
the  other  4  of  the  10  millions.  They  are  unara-. 
ble;  and,  therefore,  as  they  are  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, they  should  be,  iu  this  classification,  arrang- 
ed with  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Patagonia 
and  Labrador.  So  classing  these  bnrren  places, 
we  discover  the  startling  fact,  that  these  two  riv- 
ers are  the  natural  outlet,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  natural  receptacle, 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  extent  of  arable  land  in  tho  two 
Americas.  Moreover  these  two  marine  basins 
of  the  South  are  also  the  natural  outlet.  North 
and  South,  for  the  productions  of  not  less  than 
70°  of  latitude.  The  Mississippi  runs  South, 
and  crosses  parallels  of  latitude  ;  it  consequently 
traverses  a  great  diversity  of  climates,  and  floats 
down  to  the  Gulf,  a  great  variety  of  produce, — 
a  large  assortment  of  staples.  Its  tributaries  flow 
East  and  West;  and  each  one  contributes  to  the 
main  stream  itself  many  productions  that  are 
peculiar  to  its  own  latitude  and  climate. 

The  Amazon  flows  East.  It  runs  along  a 
parallel  of  latitude.  Save  and  except  the  chan- 
ges due  to  elevation,  its  climates  are  the  same, 
and  its  banks,  from  source  to  mouth,  are  lined 
with  the  same  growth.  Its  tributaries  run  North 
and  South,  and  the  products  supplied  by  one  of 
these,  to  the  main  stream,  are  duplicates  of  tho 
products  to  be  contributed  by  all. 

In  our  river  valley,  winter  aud  summer,  spring 
and  autumn,  mark  the  year  and  divide  the  sea- 
sons ;  in  the  other,  the  seasons  are  the  wet  and 
the  dry — and  the  year  is  all  summer.  One  val- 
ley is  in  the  Northern  hemisphere;  the  other  in 
the  Southern.  When  it  is  seed  time  on  one  side, 
the  harvest  is  ripe  on  the  other. 

The  Carribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
twin  basins.  They  are  seas  Mesopotamian,  and 
wholly  American.  The  great  equatorial  current 
having  its  genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  doub- 
ling the  Cape  of  Good  1  lope,  sweeps  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  and  after  traversing  both  Carrib- 
t>oan  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  meets  with  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  places  the  commercial  outlet  of 
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that  river  almost  as  much  in  the  Florida  pass  as  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  itself.  Two 
travellers  may  set  out  from  the  Yucatan  Pass; 
oue  North  for  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  the 
other  South  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon. 
If,  when  the  former  reaches  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  ho  will  cut  a  tree  ilowu  and 
let  it  fall  in  the  river,  so  that  it  will  drift  with  tho 
current  without  lodging  hy  tho  w-ay.  it  will  meet 
in  the  straits  of  Florida  one  cut  and  cast  into  the 
Amazon,  liy  the  other  traveller,  from  the  sides  of 
the  Andes,  and  floated  down  that  river  in  like 
manner.  Tho  natural  roiito  of  the  drift-wood 
from  both  to  tho  open  sea,  is  through  tho  (Julf 
of  Mexico,  around  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and 
ao  nut  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  Gulf  Stream. 

These  twin  basins  arc  destined  by  Nature  to 
be  tho  greatest  commercial  receptacles  iu  the 
world.  No  age,  clime,  nor  quarter  of  the  globe 
affords  any  parallel  or  any  conditions  of  the  least 
resemblance  to  these  which  wo  fitid  iu  this  Sea 
or  Guir. 

What  other  arm  of  the  ocean  is  between  two 
continents  w  ith  opposite  seasons  ?  Where  is 
thero  another  Gulf  Stream  uniting  the  waters  of 
an  Amazon  with  tho  waters  of  a  Mississippi — 
an  extra-tropical  with  an  inter-tropical  river — 
and  placiug  the  commercial  outlet  of  both  before 
the  doors  of  oue  and  the  same  people  ?  Where, 
in  tho«wide  ocean,  or  ,the  wider  world,  is  there 
another  Mesopolatuiau  sea,  that  is  the  natural 
outlet  for  a  system  of  river  basins  draining  an 
extent  of  arablo  and  fertile  lauds  greater  than 
the  continent  of  Europe  cau  contaiu  ; — that  yield 
all  the  productions  of  tho  torrid  aud  the  temper- 
ate zones; — and  that  are  so  situated  withal,  that 
from  opposite  hemispheres,  with  their  opposite 
seasons,  they  will  deliver  iuto  the  markets  a  crop 
every  six  months  1  Famine  cau  never  visit  such 
a  land.  Tho  double  chance  of  a  crop  iu  double 
hemispheres,  frees  it  from  any  such  liability. 

In  consequence  of  the  winds  and  curreuts  of 
the  sea,  the  course  of  navigation  from  tho  mouths 
of  these  two  rivers,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  tho 
Gulf  and  Carribbean  Sea,  is  such,  a«  to  compel 
every  vessel  that  trades  in  their  markets,  whether 
it  bo  with  the  produce  of  the  great  Amazonian 
valley  at  the  South,  or  tho  mighty  valley  of  the 
West, — we  repeat,  tho  course  of  navigation  is 
such  as  to  compel  every  vessel  so  freighted  for 
Europe,  for  Africa,  for  Iudia — nay,  for  Rio-do- 
Jancirn  and  for  South  America  itself,  to  pass  the 
very  offings  of  our  Southern  ports  on  their  way 
to  market. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all  tho  groat  com- 
mercial markets  of  tho  world  aro  dowu  hill. 
A  vessel  bound  from  that  Gulf  to  Europe,  places 
herself  iu  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
drifts  along  with  it  at  tho  rate  for  part  of  the 


way,  of  80  or  100  miles  a  day.  If  her  destina- 
tion be  Rio,  or  India,  or  California,  ber  course 
is  the  same  as  far  north  as  the  islaud  of  Ber- 
muda. 

And  when  there  shall  be  established  a  com- 
mercial thoroughfare  across  the  Isthmus,  the 
trado-winds  of  the  Pacific  will  place  China,  In- 
dia, New  Holland,  and  all  the  islands  of  that 
Ocean,  dowu  bill  also  from  this  sea  of  ours.  In 
that  case,  the  whole  of  Europe  must  pass  by  our 
very  doors  on  the  great  highway  to  the  markets 
both  of  tho  East  and  the  West  Indies. 

This  beautiful  Mesopotamian  sea,  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  occupy  the  summit  level  of  navigation, 
and  to  become  the  great  commercial  receptacle 
of  the  world.  Our  rivers  run  into  it,  and  float 
down  with  their  currents  the  surplus  articles  of 
merchandise  that  are  produced  upon  their  banks. 
Arrived  with  them  upon  the  bosom  of  this  grand 
mariue  basin,  there  are  the  currents  of  the  sea 
and  the  winds  of  heaven  so  arranged  by  nature* 
that  they  drift  it  and  waft  it  down  bill  and  down 
stream  to  the  great  market  places  of  tho  world. 

To  oue  who  has  never  studied  the  course  of  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  influence 
which  they  exert  upon  the  routes  which  vessels 
must  pursue  in  order  to  accomplish  their  voyages 
to  and  fro  across  the  ocean,  it  appears  startling  to 
be  told  that  the  shores  of  the  Southern  States,  of 
Florida  and  tho  Carolines,  are  on  the  wayside  of 
vessels  bound  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
tho  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena  rivers  to  Rio- 
de-Janeiro  as  well  as  to  Europe.  The  way  ont 
upon  the  high  seas  from  tho  mouth  of  these  riv- 
ers, and  from  that  of  tho  Mississippi,  is  practi- 
cally one  and  the  same. 

To  a  vessel  under  canvass,  Norfolk  is  not  half 
as  far,  iu  point  of  time,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  as  is  Rio  in  Brazil. 

On  accouut  of  the  winds  and  curreuts  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  vessel  bound  from  the  Amazon  to 
Rio,  has  first  to  sail  to  the  uorthward  until  she 
reaches  the  northern  parallel  of  25°  or  HO3  be- 
fore she  can  begin  to  stand  South.  It  is  the  same, 
no  matter  what  be  her  destination,  provided  it  be 
not  the  West  Indies,  nor  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Carribbean  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Norfolk  and  Charleston  may  be  called  half- 
way bouses  from  tho  Amazou  and  the  Gulf,  to 
New  York,  to  England  and  Europe,  aud  to  all 
ports  in  Africa,  South  America,  India  and  around 
Cape  Horn.  Indeed,  tbey  are  the  half-way 
houses  from  Amazonia  to  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  the  way  to  which  is  across  the  seas. 

We  wish  to  fix  attention  as  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  our  geographical  and  physical 
position  gives  us  of  the  United  States,  iu  con- 
tending for  the  commerce  to  which  the  valleys 
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of  the  Amazon,  tho  Orinoco  and  theMagdalena 
arc  destined  at  some  day  to  give  rise. 

Before  ire  submit  the  proposition  which  we 
design  to  make  to  the  merchants  of  the  South 
in  particular,  and  to  the  people  of  these  United 
States  in  general,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
another  physical  condition  which  nature  has 
connected  with  the  South  American  trade,  and 
particularly  with  the  commerce  to  which  her 
river  basins  are  to  give  rise.  And  that  is. 
that  not  only  do  none  of  these  river  basins, 
but  none  of  the  continents  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  afford  the  contrasts  for  forming 
sea  faring  communities  among  their  inhabi- 
tants. Who  ever  heard  of  Brazilian  seamen, 
or  of  the  mariners  of  Peru*?  We  have 
heard  of  the  Gaucbos,  the  Uaneros,  and  the 
horseraeu  of  South  America,  but  never  of  its 
seamen. 

Iu  order  to  become  sailors,  people  must  use 
the  sea.  And  that  they  may  use  it,  familiarity 
with  it  from  boyhood  and  iu  early  life  is  one  of 
the  prerequisites;  preliminary  to  this  prerequisite 
is  a  deeply  articulated  shore  line;— a  sea  front 
richly  indented  with  bays,  bights,  gulfs,  and  har- 
bors thrusting  tbemsalves  far  up  into  the  country 
on  oue  hand,  with  capes,  promontories  and  pen- 
insulas pushing  far  out  into  the  sea  on  the  other,— 
thus  increasing  the  length  of  water  line  ; — thus 
bringing  the  inhabitants  and  the  sea  into  close 
proximity  and  iuto  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Let  any  one  of  our  readers  who  lives  between 
tide-water  aud  the  Blue  Ridge,  cast  about  him, 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  tell  how  many  boys  and 
young  men  have  left  it  and  their  country-life  to 
become  sailors;  small,  indeed,  is  the  number. 
Even  there  the  people  are  too  far  from  the  sea  to 
take  to  it  for  a  liviug. 

Now  let  him  take  the  map  and  look  at  the  stiff, 
rigid  shore  Hue,  not  only  of  South  America,  but 
of  the  Southern  contiueut  generally — and  then 
let  him  compare  their  almost  isleless  coasts  with 
the  finely  articulated  and  beautifully  contrasted 
shore  lines  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere:  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  its  gems; — tho  peninsula  of 
Florida;— its  string  of  Islands;— the  sounds  and 
bays|; — and  gulfs  at  the  north; — the  Mediterra- 
nean reaching  a  thousand  miles  and  more  back 
into  the  heart  of  tho  continent; — the  Red  Sea 
scperating  it  almost  in  too  ;— the  Baltic  aud  the 
Black; — tho  Gulfs  and  Bays  and  Bights  and  Pe- 
ninsulasoflndiaand  China.  Let  him  look  at  these 
physical  features; — let  him  contrast  the  two  hem- 
ispheres in  this  respect,  and  see  how  much  more 
maritime  in  feature  one  is  than  the  other:  let 
him  study  these  features  on  a  map  of  the  world, 
and  he  will  perceive  how  that  nature  has  decreed 
that  the  seat  of  maritime  power,  strength  and 


greatness  shall  bo  in  the  Northern,  not  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

Another  condition  required  in  the  constitution 
of  sea-faring  communities  is  a  niggardly  soil,  or 
other  sources  of  a  scanty  livelihood  to  the  labor- 
ing man.  In  these  days,  men  forsake  tho  land 
for  the  sea  only  when  the  sea  affords  better 
means  of  living  than  the  laud. 

Where  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  the  peo- 
ple of  any  nation  ever  become  maritime  in  their 
habits,  when  their  climates  were  mild,  their 
soil  kind,  and  lands  cheap  ?  There  is  no  such  in- 
stance on  record.  Who  ever  beard  of  bodies  of 
men  forsaking  the  cheap  lands  and  beautiful  cli- 
mates of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  become  mari- 
ners, only  that  they  may  wring  from  the  seas  a 
hard-earned,  coarse,  sometimes  scanty  and  often 
dangerous  subsistence  ? 

If  the  Mississippi  Valley  do  not  produce  sea- 
men enough  to  fetch  and  carry  its  own  produce 
across  the  ocean,  and  to  do  its  own  commerce, 
much  leas  will  that  of  the  Amazon  with  its  softer 
climates  and  more  benignant  soils. 

Therefore  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness which  the  Amazon  may  have  to  offer  com- 
merce, the  fetching  and  the  carrying  of  it  must 
be  done  by  sailors  from  our  own  side  of  the  equa- 
tor. Why  may  they  not  be  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina sailors  ?  Those  states  have  along  the  sea 
shore  pine  barrens  poor  enough  to  drive  men, 
women  and  children  all  to  sea  for  a  living. 

In  the  Amazonian  trade,  the  winds  for  us  are 
fair  to  go  and  fair  to  come.  And  we  of  the  At- 
lantic sea-coast  are  the  only  people  for  whom 
they  are  favorable  both  ways. 

The  voyage  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  or  from 
Charleston  to  the  Amazon,  is  the  most  certain 
voyage  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  is  to  be  found 
between  any  two  porta  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  a  sailing  vessel  can 
go  and  come,  the  year  round.  The  N.  E.  trade 
winds  carry  her  there ;  and  they  bring  her  back. 
They  are  "  Soldier's  Winds."  Therefore  among 
tho  inducements  which  the  South  has  to  move 
her  in  the  matter  of  commencing  to  establish 
commercial  relations  and  business  ties  in  that  di- 
rection ;  is  the  future  one  of  competing  in  her 
own  vessels  and  with  her  own  sailors  for  the  car- 
rying trade  of  that  magnificent  water  shed. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  which  we  have  to 
make  is  with  regard  to  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Norfolk,  Charleston  or  Savannah,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon. 

Para  is  ita  "New  Orleans."  It  is  the  city  at 
its  mouth.  It  has  a  population  of  some  15  or 
20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  line  of  steamers 
already  in  operation  from  Rio  to  Para. 

From  Savannah  to  Para,  the  distance  is  about 
2,500  miles ;  from  Para  to  Rio  2,100.   This,  at 
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the  rate  of  the  best  performance  of  Collins* 
steamer  Baltic,"  would  give  for  the  passage  be- 
tween Rio  and  the  United  States  thirteen  days 
for  coming  and  thirteen  for  going. 

The  time  occupied  now  in  going  and  coming 
by  sailing  vessels,  is  about  ninety  days. 

Suppose  we  lengthen  this  computed  passage, 
and  base  our  estimates  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  time  to  Rio,  by  this  line  of  steamers,  will  re- 
ally require  twenty  instead  of  thirteen  days,  viz  : 
ten  to  Para  and  ten  thence  to  Rio. 

The  effect  of  such  a  communication  would  he 
to  turn  the  whole  correspondence  and  travel  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South  America, 
through  Norfolk  or  whatever  port  may  be  select- 
ed for  the  American  terminus  of  the  line. 

Now  it  should  be  recollected  that  our  commer- 
cial transactions  with  Brazil  and  the  valley  of 
the  Riode  la  Plata,  are  already  worth  more  than 
they  are  with  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
except  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Hans 
towns. 

At  this  instant  the  "  Levee"  at  Para  affords  for- 
eign commerce  enough  from  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  to  give  annual  freight  to  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  when  the 
stimulants  of  civilization,  agriculture,  naviga- 
tion nnd  commerce  shall  be  applied  to  that  pro- 
digious wilderness  of  wealth. 

Of  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  that  of  the  Amazon  is  much  more  boun- 
tiful. There  the  labor  of  one  day  in  seven  is 
enough  to  crown  the  board  of  the  husbaudman 
with  plenty. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  sits  enthroned  there  in 
surpassing  grandeur,  sublimity  ami  power.  Its 
energies  are  in  ceaseless  display,  its  forces  in  per 
petual  activity,  vigor  and  health.  There  is  there 
no  falling  of  the  leaf;  no  season  of  repose  in 
the  vegetable  economy:  and  consequently  do 
period  for  the  decay  of  vegetation  ;— no  time 
for  the  development  of  noxious  gasses  and  pes- 
tilential miasmata.  As  soon  as  these  are  evolved 
from  one  plant,  they  are  absorhod  by  another  in 
the  perpetual  summer:  the  result  is  a  climate  of 
great  salubrity. 

The  display  there  of  the  vegetable  forco  is 
terrific.  Here  with  us,  as  we  travel  along  the 
sea  shore,  we  see  the  vegetation  standing  back 
and  seperated  from  the  water  by  the  battle-ground 
between  the  waves  and  the  land.  Strewed  with 
debris  and  covered  with  fragments  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  uprooted  from  the 
base  of  the  hills,  this  field  of  battle  with  us  is  a 
sandy,  barren  waste.  In  it,  no  subject  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  permitted  to  take  root;  and 
not  a  member  of  the  whole  animal  family  is 
able  to  gather  eveu  the  most  scanty  means  of 
subisteoce  from  it.   The  scene  of  the  most  per- 


fect desolation  to  be  found  on  the  fare  of  oar 
planet  is  the  field  of  strife  on  our  shores  between 
the  waves  aud  the  winds  and  the  dry  land. 

In  Amazonia,  the  mineral  gives  place  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  conflict,  aud aoew com- 
batant enters  the  field.  The  forces  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  there,  march  down  for  the  fight  to 
the  very  water's  edge.  A  storm  arises;  the  waves 
come  and  beat  back  the  vegetation,  bearing 
it  down  and  heaping  upon  it  piles  of  sand  and 
shells,  cast  up  from  the  depths  below.  In  a  few 
days  the  tremnedous  power  of  vegetation  recover* 
and  it  is  seeu  marching  dowu  over  the  sand 
banks  and  piles  of  fragments,  and  planting  it» 
foot  again  upon  the  water,  in  the  water  and  un- 
der the  water,  and  pushing  out  its  advance  posu 
in  Hues  of  green  far  into  the  sea. 

The  lilies  of  that  valley*  attain  sueh  giganlie 
vigor  and  proportions  that  a  single  leaf  will  floai 
a  man. 

If  there  be  such  a  display  of  vegetable  growth 
in  the  wild  state,  of  what  is  such  a  climate  m>t 
susceptable  when  it  shall  be  assisted  by  the  aru 
of  cultivation  ? 

Peruvian  bark — rascarilla  and  cinchona  a»  the 
Spanianls  call  it— is  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  and  no  where  else.  It  is  cut  from  the 
banks  of  ono  of  its  navigable  tributaries, packed 
upon  the  backs  of  Peruvian  sheep — carried  up 
beyond  the  clouds  iuto  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow  on  mountain  tops,  and  transported  beyond 
the  Andes,  COO  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  ar- 
rived there,  the  Seroon,  which,  at  the  place  of 
production  [in  the  great  Amazonian  basin,  «>> 
worth  ouly  a  few  pence,  now  commands  from 
eighty  to  oue  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  the  world  is  supplied  over  the  mountain* 
and  around  Cape  Horn  by  sheep,  asses  aud  snips 
with  that  drug.  Were  steam  once  to  force  its 
way  up  the  Amazon,  this  drug  would  come  dowu 
the  river  and  pass  by  our  doors  on  its  way  to 
market.  That  trade,  in  its  present  state,  is  worth 
upwards  of  half  a  million  annually.  The  ok 
of  quinino  is  increasing,  and  the  demand  there- 
fore for  the  bark  must  continue  to  iucrease. 

On  the  steppes  of  the  Andes  where  they  serve 
as  a  water  shed  for  the  Amazon,  are  to  be  found 
flocks  numbering  thousands  of  sheepcove 

red  with 

fleeces  of  the  finest  and  the  rarest 

of  wool;  and 

yet  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  sheering,  so  greatare 
the  difficulties  of  getting  it  to  market.  Ne«f- 
thelcss,  were  it  possible  to  place  this  wool  on  a 
raft  that  would  keep  the  current,  and  were  it  to 
be  thus  launched  on  the  stream  where  the  flock* 
go  to  drink,  it  would  drift  down  the  Amazon;  arid 
being  delivered  by  it  to  the  winds  and  con-enf* 
of  the  sea,  it  might,  without  other  guide,  be  fond 

"The  Victoria  Regia,  a  water  lily  that  produf** 
largest  leaf  and  flower  known  in  the  vegiuble  *°dJ. 
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in  (he  Gulf  stream  off  Cape  llatteraa;  so  direct 
is  the  natural  rout  even  from  the  remote  comers 
of  that  valley  to  this  country. 

Such  are  the  physical  conditions  which  invite 
the  south  to  the  study  of  the  commercial  re- 
sources, the  advantages  of  trade,  and  the  inter- 
ests to  her  navigation  in  that  quarter. 

Iu  the  valley  of  Amazon  are  mines  of  silver 
and  gold  of  immense  yield.  There  too  are  found 
and  wrought  the  great  quick-silver  mines  of  the 
world;  and  there,  too,  situated  far  down  towards 
the  Atlantic  in  that  valley  are  the  mines  of  dia- 
monds, of  gems  and  precious  stones  which  have 
dazzled  princes,  lent  splendor  to  tho  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  added  brilliancy  to  the  pa- 
geants of  all  people. 

There  is  now  on  the  statute  books  of  Portugal 
a  Royal  Ordinance  forbidding  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  to  be  cultivated  in  Brazil. 
This  was  when  Brazil  was  Portuguese ;  and  whou 
Portugal  was  apprehensive  lest  the  spices  of 
Brazil  would  iujure  her  eastern  commerce  aud 


The  cinnamon  of  Amazonia  is  superior  to  that 
of  Ceylon  ;  its  gums  and  oruamental  woods  are 
said  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty,  variety,  excel- 
lence and  value. 

Men  of  science  who  have  studied  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  Amazonia  and  India,  and  who 
have  compared  the  climatology  of  the  two  re- 
gions, are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  magnificent 
wilderness  of  America,  are  to  be  found  both  soil 
and  climate  suitable  for  the  production  of  every 
spice,  gum,  resin  and  drug  that  is  grown  in  the 
East. 

The  spirit  which  moved  men  in  the  days  of 
knight-errantry,  which  drove  them  in  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
carried  them  across  the  seas  aud  conducted  them 
to  the  New  World  in  search  of  adventure  and  geo- 
graphical discovery,  is  still  as  rife  in  this  country 
as  ever  it  was  in  the  world.  But  it  has  assumed 
a  new  character :  it  has  doffed  the  tinsel  array 
of  former  times,  and  laid  aside  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  with  which  it  was  wont  to  influ- 
ence the  imaginations  of  men,  to  dazzle  their 
minds,  bewilder  their  judgment  and  beguile  their 
energies.  Cuided  now  by  the  lights  of  know- 
ledge  aud  improvement,  which  ornament  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  this  active,  restless  aud  misdi- 
rected spirit  of  former  times  has  been  tamed 
down.  Eminently  utilitarian  in  its  character,  it 
now  goes  abroad  with  commerce,  aud  seeks  ad- 
ventures in  the  fields  of  honest  industry — achieve- 
ments in  the  paths  of  peace. 

It  is  this  spirit,  which,  if  once  permitted  upon 
the  wings  of  free  navigation  to  euter  the  grand 
river  basins  of  South  America,  will  cause  the  wil- 
derness there  to  blossom,  and  the  wholo  laud  to 


smile  under  the  tillage  and  the  worship  of  a 
peaceful  and  happy  population. 

Therefore,  let  the  South  look  to  the  South  (or 
trade  and  commerce;  let  her  in  the  peaceful.  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  the  day,  cultivate  with  Brazil  the  re- 
lations of  friends  and  neighbors ;  let  her  foster  by 
all  means  iu  her  power  liberal  commercial  rela- 
tions with  a  region  which  has  such  vast  posses- 
sions, such  countless  treasures,  such  infinite  re- 
sources, to  mnko  valuable  its  future  commerce, 
—rich  and  great  the  people  who  are  to  enjoy  it. 

Thcro  is  no  colouizer,  civilizer,  nor  Chris  tiaui- 
zcr  like  commerce. 

Encourage  commerce  therefore  with  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  aud  you  encourage  its  settlement, 
aud  its  cultivation,  and  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources. Aud  in  doiug  this  you  keep  bright  also 
that  precious  chain  with  golden  liuks  which  bind 
uations  together  iu  peace  and  friendship. 

In  the  whole  domain  of  future  commerce  the 
greatest  boon  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  in  the  setllcmcut  of  Amazonia.  We  are  hound 
to  enjoy  largely  of  the  commerce  to  which  such 
settlement  is  to  give  rise. 

The  people  who  go  there  will,  for  many  gene- 
rations yet  to  come,  be  depcudent  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  their  manufactories,  for  articles  of 
fancy  and  luxury,  and  for  all  varieties  of  mer- 
chandise, save  and  except  those  articles — and 
they  in  their  unelaborated  state — which  they  may 
dig  from  the  mine,  or  gather  from  the  field  or  tho 
forest.  The  climate  there  is  unfavorable  for  the 
workshop,  and  the  soil  will  readily  yield  to  tho 
husbandman  the  richest  of  harvests  wherewith, 
by  exchange  aud  barter,  all  his  wants  may  bo 
satisfied. 

What  would  any  of  the  maratime  nations  not 
give  for  a  raooopoly  of  tho  commerce  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  as  it  now  is— and  what  is 
that  commerce  now  compared  to  what  that  of 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  must  be  ? 

Settlement  there,  will  transfer  the  productions 
of  India  and  place  them  in  Amazouia  at  our 
feet;  so  that  the  ships  of  all  natious(that  may  flock 
there  to  buy  aud  carry  them  away  will  have  to 
pass  by  our  gates. 

Surely  an  enterprise  that  has  for  its  future  the 
possibility  of  such  results;  an  enterprise  which 
has  for  its  object  the  lifting  up  of  tho  Indies  and 
the  setting  of  them  down  within  a  week,  by 
steam,  at  our  very  doors— surely  an  enter- 
prise which  looks  to  such  a  revolution  iu  the 
commerce  of  the  world — to  such  a  carrying  trade, 
and  to  such  a  mouopoly  of  it  to  ourselves,  cannot 
fail  to  fiud  favor  with  every  true-hearted  Ameri- 
can, whether  he  come  from  the  North  or  the 
South,  the  East  or  tbo  West. 

The  beginning,  it  may  bo  said,  is  too  small  for 
the  end— the  means  proposed  not  adequate  to 
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the  result.  Not  so  :  the  fall  of  an  apple  was  the 
begiuning  of  a  science.  Have  we  not  seen  bow 
by  dipping  a  thermometer  in  the  sea,  our  Atlan- 
tic coast  as  it  regards  the  course  of  navigation 
aud  trade  with  Kurope,  was  turned  end  for  end  ? 
And  how  by  Jeremiah  Thompson's  packet  ship 
of  300  tons  and  the  enterprise  of  New  York, 
the  Mississippi  valley  bus  been  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  lifted  up  and  brought  hy  canal 
and  railway  down  to  Saudy  Hook  ?  We  do  not 
mean  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  position  that  a 
line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Para  would  be 
self-sustaining  now.  We  have  been  speaking  of 
the  future,  and  maintaining  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  line  note  would  give  the  South  many 
and  great  prospective  advantages,  that  the  South 
perhaps  never  would  enjoy  to  the  full  extent,  un- 
less she  commence  now  and  prepare  foundations 
suitable  for  that  magnificent  commercial  struc- 
ture which  is  cartainly  at  some  day  to  arise  out 
of  that  valley. 

To  encourage  the  enterprise  now,  there  is  the 
carrying  of  the  Brazilian  and  the  Buenos  Ay- 1 
rean  mails.  The  correspondence  between  the 
United  States,  Para,  Rio,  Montevideo,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  isoxtcusive.  and  the  revenue 
to  be  derived,  for  the  transportation  of  these 
mails,  would,  with  or  without  previous  contract, 
go  far  towards  supporting  the  line;  and  the 
sources  of  all  of  its  business,  freight,  passeugers 
and  mail  matter,  would  rapidly  increase. 

So  far,  geographical  position  only  is  in  favor 
of  the  South.  The  facts  we  have  stated,  the 
arguments  we  have  used,  commeud  the  enter- 
prise as  strongly  to  the  North  as  to  the  South  ; 
and  if  the  South  do  not  make  haste  soon  to  take 
it  up  and  embark  in  it,  we  may  rest  assured  the 
north  will  not  be  slow.  The  contract  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  would  protect  those  who  may  be 
first  to  embark  in  this  field,  from  competition  for 
a  few  years,  which,  while  the  company  is  get- 
ting a  foot-hold,  is  no  small  consideration. 

It  is  useless,  because  the  attempt  would  be 
vain,  to  draw  a  picture  of  what  commerce  and 
navigation  with  the  Amazon,  or  on  the  Amazon, 
or  up  the  Amazon,  or  down  the  Amazon,  would 
do  in  a  few  years;  or  how  the  silver  from  the 
mines  of  Potosi  and  Pa*co,  the  gold  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  and  copper  and  tin  would  all  flow  down 
the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Cordilleras  to  the  Pacific.  We  are  now  in- 
formed of  gold  diggiugs,  filacers  and  washings 
ou  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  that  would 
vie  with  those  of  California.  They  are  in  the 
Indian  country  of  Amazonia ;  but  the  energy  and 
enterprise  to  fight,  dig  and  wash  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  people  there.  This  however, 
we  regard  as  among  the  least  valuable  of  the  im- 


mense resources  of  that  valley.  Subdued  to  com- 
merce it  would  be  a  boon  indeed. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  of  view  is 
which  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  with  iti  bur- 
uificent  and  interesting  future,  presents  itself  to 
the  American  miud. 

That  view  we  will  hastily  sketch,  presenting 
only  the  main  features  of  it. 

That  valley  is  a  slave  country.  The  Euro- 
pean and  the  Iudian  have  been  contending  with 
its  forests  for  300  years,  and  they  have  made  do 
impression.  If  ever  the  vegetation  there  be 
subdued  and  brought  under  ;  if  ever  the  soil  be 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  tho  reptile  and  the 
wild  beast,  and  subjected  to  the  plough  and  the 
hoe,  it  must  be  doue  by  the  African.  It  is  tbe 
land  of  parrots  and  monkeys,  and  he  alone  u 
equal  to  the  task  which  mau  bas  to  accomplish 
there. 

At  the  North,  the  spirit  of  emancipation  ha* 
been  pressing  the  black  man  down  to  the  South. 
He  is  now  confined  almost  upon  the  waters  of 
tbe  Gulf.  In  the  South,  the  same  spirit  hu 
pressed  him  up  to  tbe  North,  and  assigned  to 
him  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  as  bis  last  resting 
place  upon  this  continent.  When  that  valley  is 
subdued  and  peopled  up,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine 
what  will  happen;— it  is  too  far  away  iu  the  mists 
of  the  future  for  our  ken.  Sufficient  is  it  for  w 
to  know  that  even  then  God  in  hisown  *•» 
providence  will  order  the  destiny  of  the  black 
and  tbe  white  race  to  be  fulfilled,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Therefore,  humanly  speaking  and  humanly 
perceiving,  the  settlement  of  tbe  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  its  relations  to  this  country,  its  bear- 
ings upon  our  future  commerce  and  institutions 
appear  to  be  so  close,  so  intimate,  aud  withal  so 
potential,  that  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  closely  connected  with,  wrapped  op 
in,  and  concealed  by  this  question. 

Storms  will  come  at  sea,  and  crises  will  anse 
on  the  land  ;  but  no  mariner  or  statesman  ever 
escaped  tbe  one  or  avoided  the  other  by  failing 
to  prepare  for  them.  When  the  ship  is  loo  much 
pressed — knowing  that  she  maybe — the  prudent 
seaman  has  all, — ready  provided  and  at  hand,- 
the  means  of  relieving  ber.  In  doing  this  be  con- 
siders the  safety  of  the  vessel,  of  tbe  cargo,  and 
of  all  on  board.  We  proposo  to  follow  bis  ex- 
ample with  regard  to  tbe  ship  of  State. 

The  institution  of  slavery  as  it  now  exists  ia 
this  country,  fills  the  miud  of  its  statesmen  with 
anxious  solicitude.  What  is  to  become  of  it? 
If  abolished,  how  are  so  many  people  to  be  g*1 
rid  of?  If  retained,  how  are  they  to  be  con- 
trolled ?  In  short,  when  they  have  increased 
aud  multiplied  according  to  tbe  capacity  of  the 
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States  to  hold  them,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free? 

Tho  "slave"  States  so  called,  have  the  black 
lines  drawu  about  them.  There  will  soon  be  no 
more  Mississippi  lands  to  clear,  no  more  cotton 
fields  to  subdue,  and  unless  some  means  be  devi- 
sed of  getting  rid  of  the  negro-increase,  the  time 
must  come, — and  sooner  or  later  it  will  come, — 
when  there  will  bo  an  excess  in  these  States,  of 
black  people.  This  excess  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  operation  of  two  causes  :— natural  in- 
crease of  the  blacks  on  one  band  ;  aud  emigra- 
tion of  the  whites  on  the  other.  The  slaves  may 
go  from  one  slave  State  to  another,  but  they  can- 
not go  out  of  the  slave  territory.  Therefore  in 
the  slave  territory  must  they  remain  obedient 
to  the  command  "increase  aud  multiply."  As 
their  numbers  spread,  aud  as  their  labor  becomes 
less  and  less  valuable,— as  in  process  of  time  it 
seems  likely  to  do, — owners  will  sell  or  leave  their 
negroes  behind,  and  emigrate  to  other  parts ; 
thus  by  their  absence  increasing  the  proportion 
of  blacks  to  whites. 

The  New  England  States  and  the  Middle 
States  did  not  emancipate  their  slaves;  they  ban- 
ished them.  They  passed  their  post-uatal  and 
prospective  laws  of  emancipation  it  is  true  ;  hut 
they  did  not  command  the  master  to  let  the  slave 
go  free ;  before  the  time  came  round  for  the  slave  to  , 
go  free,  he  had,  iu  roost  cases,  been  taken  off  to  tho 
South  and  sold  there :  so  that  the  so  called  eman- 
cipation at  the  North,  was  simply  a  transfer  to 
the  South  of  tho  slaves  of  the  North — an  act 
of  banishmeut;  nothing  more. 

Statement  from  the  Census  Tables  of  the  free  col' 
ored  persons  in  the  New  England  and  in  the 
Southern  States : 
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1790.,  1800.'  ISti). 


13,156  17,317  19,488 
27,983  51^23  91, 402  115^73 

Per  Cent,  of  Increase. 
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|  3.1,  1.2)  6<  3.  6 
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Besides  their  natural  increase,  the  free  blacks 
of  New  England  receive  large  accessions  to  their 
numbers  from  the  free  colored  emigrants  and 
runaway  slaves  of  the  South.  It  is  well  knowu 
that  the  tide  of  emigration  of  the  free  men  of 
color,  flows  North  ; — there  never  haa  been  a  re- 
flux of  it  towards  the  South. 

Thus,  what  is  taken  from  the  South  by  emi-' 
gration,  is  added  to  the  North,  and  therefore  in 
a  comparison  of  the  free  colored  statistics  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  the  whole  amount  of 
emigration  from  the  South  appears  as  a  double' 
difference.  It  is  subtractive  on  one  side  of  the , 
equation,  and  additive  on  the  other. 

Hearing  these  statements  iu  miud,  it  appears 


from  the  above  quoted  statistics,  that  compara- 
tively but  few  slaves  have  ttrr  been  emancipa- 
ted at  the  North  ;  that  as  between  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Southern  States,  the  Southern  have 
been  tho  priucipal  scene  of  emancipation  ;  that 
notwithstanding  the  emigration  from  the  South, 
the  South  has,  within  the  fifty  years,  between 
1790  and  1840,  doubled  the  u umber  of  her  free 
blacks  nearly  six  times;  whereas  the  New  Eng- 
land States  have  not  in  the  same  interval,  dou- 
bled theirs  once;  and  that  moreover  during  the 
period  of  prospective  aud  post-natal  emancipa- 
tion at  the  North,  ten  slaves  received  their  free- 
dom at  the  South  to  one  at  the  North.* 

The  decrease  of  emancipation  at  the  South, 
between  the  first  and  the  last  decade  of  tho  above 
table — the  falling  off  from  85  to  18  per  cent,  in 
the  sources  both  of  emancipation  and  natural 
multiplication  taken  together. — is  decisive  as  to 
the  practical  increase  at  the  South  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  setting  the  slaves  free.  In 
their  own  mute  style  these  figures  proclaim  with 
unutterable  eloquence,  the  injury  and  the  wrong 
which  fanatics,  styling  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  black  man,  have  inflicted  upon  his  race. 
With  a  free  colored  population  of  27,983  in  1790, 
the  South  in  the  next  ten  years,  by  natural  in- 
crease and  emancipation,  swelled  this  class  by 
23,940.  The  natural  increase  due  the  basis  of 
1830  (156,633)  is  nearly  six  times  that  due  the 
basis  of  1790  (27,983.)  It  ought  to  be  certain- 
ly—yet what  do  we  see  iu  the  above  figures  ? 
Why,  that  with  the  large  basis  of  1830,  the  de 
cennial  increase  is  but  27,133 — only  3,193  more 
from  156,000  in  1830,  thau  from  27,000  iu  1790! 
Why,  the  free  colored  race  must  have  fallen  off 
wonderfully  in  its  powers  to  "  increase  and  mul- 
tiply," or  emancipation  must  have  become  much 
less  in  vogue  among  Southern  people  now  than 
formerly. 

Not  only  do  these  figures  and  faete,  but  the 
statute  books  also,  show  that  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  emancipation  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased at  the  South.  We  see  that  from  1790, 
the  increase  of  the  free  colored  population  at  the 
South  has  fallen  off,  from  the  average  annual 
rate  of  8.5  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  More  prop- 
erly speaking  the  ratio  in  which  it  has  fallen  off 
is  as  8.5  to  1.8. 

*  In  drawing  thia  comparison,  allowance  should  be  m/<de 
for  I  he  emigration  of  free  blmks  from  New  England  to 
Canada,  anil  the  N.  Wentem  Stnte*.  iind  «l*o  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  after  tlie  free  laws  went  into  effect  in  the 
New  Kngland  State*,  there  remained  no  more  Hlavcn  to 
emancipate.  But  making  allowance  for  all  thia,  and  ar- 
guing from  tin*  supposition  that  the  natural  iticreanc  of 
free  pcrwoua  of  colour  is  the  ahiho  North  n»  South,  wo 
ahall  stilt  he  left  with  tbo  conclusion  that  the  South  Ijum 
emancipated  many  mm:  »1«\C9  than  the  North  ever  did, 
considering  the  matter  rateahly. 
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Tbe  South  could  not,  if  she  would,  banish  her 
•laves  ami  tell  the  world  that  that  is  emancipa- 
tion ;  for  she  has  no  place  of  banishment  to  seud 
them  to. 

In  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candor,  we  do  not 
think  wo  venture  too  far  when  we  assert  it  as  a 

probability  that  g<  ither  New  Eugland  nor  the 
Middle  States,  t\ould  have  passed,  when  they 
did,  the  emancipation  acts  which  sent  their 
slaves  into  banishmcut,  if  they  had  not  had  the 
South  or  some  other  place  to  seud  them  ofl*  to. 

Now  suppose  that  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  should  wish 
to  pass  postnatal  free  laws,  or  a  law  of  the  so- 
cnllcd  emancipation;  can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
remaining  slave  States  would  permit  the  slaves 
from  those  States  to  be  crowded  down  upon 
them — to  be  brougbt  there  and  sold  as  those  of 
the  New  England  States  were,  when  they  were 
emancipated  ? 

We  know  the  free  States  would  not  permit 
the  liberated  slaves  to  come  over,  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers,  ioto  their  borders.  Tho  uew 
constitution  of  ludiana,  so  far  as  she  is  concern- 
ed, is  conclusive  upon  that  point. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  States  in  ques- 
tion will  ever  emancipate,  if  the  liberated  slaves 
are  to  stay  where  they  are.  E mancipation  and 
citizenship  both,  to  the  slaves  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  from  any 
ono  of  them. 

Neither  past  experience  nor  future  prospects 
justify  the  assertion  that  Liberia  and  African 
Colonization  can  ever  be  relied  on  to  relieve  the 
country  whenever  it  shall  be  overpressed  with 
■laves,  of  those  who  create  tho  pressure. 

The  fact  must  be  obviou-  10  the  far-reaching 
miuds  of  our  statesmen,  that  uulesssorne  means 
of  relief  be  devised,  some  channel  afforded,  by 
which  the  South  can,  when  the  time  comes,  get 
rid  of  tho  excess  of  her  slave  population,  that 
she  wdl  be  ultimately  found  with  regard  to  this 
institution,  in  the  predicameut  of  the  man  with 
the  wolf  by  the  ears  : — too  dangerous  to  hold  on 
any  longer,  and  equally  dangerous  to  let  go. 

To  our  mind,  the  event  is  as  certain  to  happen 
as  any  event  is  which  depeuds  on  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  future,  viz:  that  unless  means  be  de- 
vised for  gradually  relieving  the  slave  States 
from  the  undue  pressure  of  this  class  upon  them  ; 
unless  some  way  be  opened  by  which  they  may 
be  rid  of  their  surplus  black  population,— the  time 
will  come — it  may  not  bo  iu  tbo  next  nor  in  (he 
auccecdiug  generation— but  sooner  or  later  come 
it  will,  aud  come  it  must — when  the  two  races 
will  join  in  tho  death  struggle  for  tho  mastery. 

The  valley  of  tho  Amazon  is  tho  way;  iu  this 
view,  it  is  the  safety-valve  of  tho  Union.  It  is  slave 
territory  and  a  wilderuejs.  One  anvu^  the  many 


results  of  this  line  of  steamers,  is  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave  trade  wiih  Brazil, 
by  a  substitution  therefor,  of  a  slave  emigration 
from  the  Uuited  States.  At  least  so  it  appears  to  us. 

The  negroes  from  the  Middle*  and  the  New 
England  States,  who,  under  the  emancipation 
laws  of  those  Slates,  were  forced  ioto  the  markets 
of  Va.  and  other  Southern  States,  did  not  thereby 
become  more  of  slaves  than  they  were  before. 
There  was  a  transfer  of  the  place  of  servitude ; 
that  was  all.  Not  a  slave  the  more  was  made. 
Hut  he  that  was  taken  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  remained  in  the  country.  Suppose  he 
had  been  sent  to  South  America  instead  of  to 
South  Carolina, — it  would  have  still  been  the 
same  to  him,  but  how  different  to  the  country! 
There  would  iu  that  case  have  been  a  transfer  of 
the  place  of  servitudo  as  before,  hut  according 
to  the  anti-slavery  tenets  of  fanaticism,  a  curse 
the  less  would  have  remained  upon  the  country. 

This  subject  opeus  to  the  imagination  a  vista: 
iu  it  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  seen  as  the 
safety-valve  of  the  South,  and  this  line  of  steam- 
ers as  a  strand  at  least,  in  the  cord  w  hich  is  to 
lift  that  valve  whenever  the  pressure  of  this  in- 
stitution, be  that  when  it  may,  shall  become  too 
powerful  upon  the  machinery  of  our  great  Ship- 
uf-State. 

As  iu  the  breaking  away  of  the  storm,  a  streak 
of  clear  sky  is  welcomed  by  the  mariner  whose 
ship  has  been  endangered  by  the  elements,  so  this 
Amazonian  vista  is  to  us.  It  is  the  first  and  the 
only  streak  of  light  to  our  minds  eye,  that  the 
future  throws  upon  the  final  question  of  slavery 
in  this  country. 

Every  steamship  has  her  safety-valve:  but  every 
steamship  is  not  obliged  to  use  it  always.  It  is 
there  iu  case  of  necessity.  So  with  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  :  we  need  not  go  there  ourselves, 
nor  send  our  slaves  there  immediately  ;  but  it  b 
well  to  have  the  ability  to  go  or  to  send,  in  case 
it  may  become  expedient  so  to  do. 

This  liue  of  steamers  by  the  commercial  ties 
which  it  will  establish,  by  the  business  relations 
which  it  will  beget,  by  the  frequent  intercourse 
which  it  will  bring  about  betweeu  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  Southern  States,  will  ac- 
complish all  these  great  results  and  more  too. 

The  subject  is  immense — its  magnitude  op- 
presses us.  Wo  commend  it  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  merchants  and  statesmen;  and 
iu  so  doing,  we  venture,  though  with  diffidence, 
to  ask  the  question  :  will  not  one  or  more  of  the 
States  most  concerned  iu  the  successful  issue 
of  tho  enterprise,  give  it  encouragement  ? 

M.  F.  M. 

'  Calling  Middle  States,— New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

I'  r. i>  .  .  ....   .  only. 
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The  announcement  of  the  death  or  Beverley 
Tucker,  which  nlllic  ting  event  took  place  at  Wiu- 
cheeter  Id  this  State,  oo  the  26th  of  August  last, 
was  accompanied  in  all  the  newspapers  iu  the 
country  with  the  expression  of  sorrow  at  so  great 
a  public  loss,  and  a  generous  recognition  of  bis 
genius  and  private  virtues.  It  is  proper  that  such 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  however  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory, should  be  rendered  by  this  magazine 
in  which  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  some 
of  the  most  finished  of  his  prose  compositions 
and  the  most  graceful  efforts  of  his  muse. 

Judge  Tucker's  mind  was  eminently  versatile. 
Few  men  have  worked  so  well  in  such  widely 
different  fields  of  iuiellcctual  labor.  The  tran- 
sition with  him  was  easy  and  rapid,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  a  disputed  point  iu  the  science  of 
government  to  the  building  of  a  sonuet,  or  the 
invention  of  a  drama.  Novels  be  wrote  simply 
by  way  of  relaxation,  and  collegiate  discourses 
of  the  lighter  class,  either  ethical  or  upon  the 
belles  kit  res,  were  thrown  off  by  him  with  re- 
markable facility.  Those  occupations  which 
other  men  make  the  serious  business  of  their 
lives,  and  not  unworthily,  were  pursued  by  Judge 
Tucker,  as  it  were,  pour  lucr  le  temps.  And  be 
did  all  these  things  well.  In  the  lecture-room 
be  was  uuiformly  eloquent  aud  clear  in  bis  expo- 
•itions,  and  though  many  may  think  his  peculiar 
doctrines  were  pushed  to  an  uuwarrautable  ex- 
treme, no  one  can  deny  that  his  Lectures  are 
among  the  very  beet  specimens  of  political  com- 
position that  we  possess.  As  a  poet,  Judge 
Tucker  was  not  indeed  "of  imagination  all  com- 
pact," but  his  gift  was  cottaiuly  something  be- 
yond that  of  mere  versification,  and  the  many 
little  gems  of  rhythmical  excellence  he  produced, 
which  are  scattered  aloug  the  pages  of  the  Mes- 
senger, "like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung,"  and 
were  contributed  always  anonymously,  arc  wor- 
thy of  being  preserved  in  a  more  appropriate  aud 
beautiful  setting.  As  a  writer  of  fiction,  Judge 
Tucker  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  his 
country.  Edgar  Poe,  certainly  no  bad  critic,  de- 
clared that  had  "George  Balcorabo"  been  the  work 
of  any  one  born  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
it  would  loug  ago  have  been  recognized  as  "one 
of  the  noblest  fictions  ever  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can." It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  his  Ora- 
tions and  Discourses,  pronounced  on  various  oc- 
casions, are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the 
finest  rhetoricians  of  the  age,  and  bespeak  an 
entire  mastery  over  the  capabilities— the  grace, 
the  sweetness,  the  harmony,  the  power— of  the 
English  lauguage. 


Of  Judge  Tucker  in  his  private  relations,  within 
the  charmed  circled  of  his  friends  and  admirers, 
we  should  hesitate  to  speak,  for  we  feel  that  we 
can  not  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  we  would 
not  rudely  enter  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  grief. 
There  are  those,  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  his  instructions,  duriug  many  years  past,  be- 
neath the  academic  shades  of  William  aud  Mary ; 
mcu,  now  emiuent  in  their  country's  councils  or 
looked  up  to  as  the  ornaments  of  society,  who, 
in  recalling  the  associations  of  alma  mater  and 
living  over  the  past,  will  blend  with  their  tetulerest 
recollections  of  boyhood  the  liues  of  that  beam- 
ing and  benevolent  countenance,  and  feel  a  pride 
that  Beverley  Tucker  was  once  their  "guide, 
philosopher  and  friend."  He  never  occupied 
towards  us  that  relation,  nor  was  the  privilege  of 
frequently  meeting  him  ever  ours.  We  can  not 
forget,  however,  the  engaging  suavity  of  bis  man- 
ners and  the  brilliant  flow  of  his  conversation, 
as  we  were  impressed  with  them  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  most  recently  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore bis  death.  The  last  of  a  set  of  men,  than 
whom  a  more  gifted  or  remarkable  coterie  never 
existed  on  earth,  Randolph— Leigh— Johnson- 
Wirt  and  the  rest  of  them,  Judge  Tucker  re- 
mained for  years  the  only  bright  link  of  connec- 
tion between  the  old  generation  aud  the  new, 
and  it  may  indeed  be  said,  in  this  sense,  at  least, 
that  he  has  not  "  left  his  like  behind." 

The  occurrence  of  the  solar  eclipse,  some  months 
since  which  enabled  the  great  astronomers  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,— Arago,  Hind,  Maury  and 
0tDer8_to  verify  calculations  previously  made, 
and  has  thus  been  of  great  benefit  to  science,  has 
had  the  good  effect  of  bringing  out  from  news- 
paper oblivion,  the  following  very  beautiful  alle- 
gory which  w  as  written,  many  years  ago,  for  tbo 
Raleigh  Register,  by  the  late  H.  S.  Elleuwood 
of  North  Carolina.  Had  the  gifted  author  been 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  his  name  would  be 
as  familiar  to  us  as  household  words— as  it  is,  we 
rloubi  if  one  out  of  ten  of  our  readers  has  ever 
before  seen  it.  The  eclipse  described  by  the 
poet  was  annular,  upon  which  turns  the  whole 
effect  of  his  verses — 

Mahriaok  or  the  Sett  asd  Moon. 

Do  yon  know  (hut  a  wedding  has  happened  on  high, 

And  who  were  the  parlies  invited  I 
'Twaa  the  Sun  and  tin*  Moon!  iu  the  halls  of  the  sky, 
They  were  joined,  and  our  continent  witnessed  the  tie, 

No  continent  else  was  invited. 


Their  courtship  was  tedious,  for  seldom  they  met 

Tete-a-tete,  while  long  centuries  glided  ; 
But  the  warmth  of  his  love  she  could  hardly  forget, 
For,  though  distant  afar,  he  could  smile  on  her  yet, 
Sure  when  Earth  the  fine  couple  divided. 
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Bui  ah,  why  so  prolix  ihc  courtship?  and  why 

So  long  ww  postponed  their  connexion  ? 
Tliat  tin-  bridegroom  was  anxious  'twere  vain  to  deny 
Since  the  hrot  of  hi*  passion  pervaded  the  sky  ; 
But  the  bride  huh  renowned  fur  rejection. 

Besides,  'ti«  reported  their  friend*  were  all  vexed, 

The  tnntrh  was  deemed,  somehow,  unequal  ; 
And  when  bid  to  the  wedding  each  made  *ome  pretext 
To  decline,  till  the  lover*,  worn  out  and  perplexed. 
Were  compelled  to  elope,  iu  the  sequel. 

Mart  nnd  Jupilrr  never  *urh  hu*ine*»  could  bear, 
So  they  haughtily  kept  themselves  from  it; 

ilertehtll  dwelt  at  *uch  distance,  he  could  not  ha  there  ; 

Saturn  sent,  with  reluctance,  his  King  to  the  fuir, 
By  the  hnuds  of  a  trust-worthy  Contet. 

Only  one  dim,  pale  Planet,  of  Planets  the  K  i-t, 

Condescended  the  nuptinl*  to  honor  | 
And  that  seemed  like  skulking  away  to  the  East ; 
Some  assert  it  wns  Mercury,  acting  as  Priest, 

Some  Vchu*  a  peeping  ;  shame  01  her! 

Earth  in  silence  rejoiced,  as  a  hridegroom  and  bride 

In  their  mutual  embraces  would  linger; 
Whilst  careering  through  regions  of  light  at  bis  side, 
She  displayed  the  bright  King  nut  "a  world  too  wide" 

For  a  conjugal  pledge  on  her  linger. 

Henceforth  shall  these  Orbs,  to  all  husbands  and  wives, 

Shine  as  patterns  of  duty  respected  ; 
All  her  splendor  and  glory  IVom  him  she  derive*, 
And  Sin-  shows  to  the  world,  that  the  kiudueas  lie  givca 

ia  faithfully  prized  and  reflected. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Era,  a  pleas- 
ing weekly  paper  of  our  city  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  describing  a  visit  to  Mout- 
pellier— tho  former  seat  of  President  Madison — 
tells  us  that  there  is  not  even  the  rudest  head 
stone  to  mark  the  spot  M  here  tho  remains  of  that 
illustrious  man  are  deposited.  This  intelligence 
fills  us  with  surprise.  It  is  indeed  a  mortifying 
fact  that  one  of  Virginia's  most  distinguished 
sons  should  he  thus  neglected  in  the  grave.  A 
few  years  and  who  shall  say,  iu  the  strange  mu- 
tations and  vicissitudes  of  time,  that  the  plough- 
share may  not  rudely  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
mighty  dead  ?  No  lineal  descendants  were  given 
the  great  statesman  to  perpetuate  his  family  and 
guard  the  Lares  of  the'  homestead.  Hut  shall 
not  the  burial  place  of  .Madison  be  considered 
sacrosauct  by  all  Viigiuiaus.  and  should  not  the 
exact  six  feet  of  earth  w  Inch  his  ashes  occupy 
be  marked  with  some  enduring  memorial,  while 
those  yet  live  who  can  point  out  the  spot,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt  ? 

It  may  be  remarked  here  as  a  singular  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  nei- 
ther public  monument,  nor  statue,  nor  painting 
has  ever  been  erected  to  Mr.  Madison.  If  we 
mistake  not,  one  of  tho  statues  to  be  executed 
by  Crawford  for  the  pedestals  around  the  base  of 
the  Virginia  Washington  .Monument,  is  to  repre- 
sent him  as  the  type  of  jurisprudence.  We  would, 


if  possible,  have  his  form  and  features  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  every  way,  in  marble 
and  on  canvas,  to  be  seen  in  our  capitols 
and  universities  while  the  Commonwealth  shall 
survive.  But  this  is  of  inferior  moment  to  the 
duty  of  guarding  his  remains  against  deaecratiou, 
for  what  need  has  he  of  monument  while  stands 
the  perfect  constitution  of  his  country,  which 
came  from  his  hands,  totus,  teres  atque  rotundus  ? 

What  needs  our  hero  for  his  honored  bones, 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones? 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 

I'nder  n  star-y -pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  soil  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame — 

What  need'st  ihou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  nam? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Must  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  considered 
frivolous  to  allude  to  a  small  matter  of  verbal 
propriety  in  connection  with  the  country  seat  of 
Mr.  Madison.  The  reader  may  have  noticed 
that  we  spell  the  word  with  two  Ps.  This  is 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison  himself  and 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  who  was  punctilious  to  the  last 
degree  iu  matters  of  orthography.  We  may  add 
that  in  nearly  all  the  correspondence  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  in  which  Montpellier  was 
mentioned,  the  word  was  thus  spelt. 

We  heard  a  good  story,  the  other  day,  of 
Macready,  which  we  think  has  never  been  in 
print,  and  though  we  cannot  hope  to  tell  it,  'as 
'twas  told  to  us,'  we  must  yet  endeavor  to  record 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

It  seems  that  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Park 
Theatre,  the  great  tragedian  was  enacting  his 
round  of  characters  there,  to  very  crowded  houses 
'of  the  first  society.'  It  so  happened  that  the 
second  parts  were  sustained  by  a  most  respecta- 
ble Irish  actor,  whose  brogue  was  particularly 
rich;  a  man  very  sensitive  to  reproof  and  not 
over  tolerant  of  Macready's  rigid  stage  discip- 
line. They  met  one  morning  at  the  rehearsal  of 
M  acbeth,  having,  over  night,  been  at  loggerheads 
concerning  an  alleged  departure,  on  the  part  of 
our  Irish  friend,  from  his  proper  role.  Macready 
was  anxious  to  make  a  sensation  in  the  Jinalir, 
and  was  therefore  most  precise  in  his  instructions 
to  'Monsieur  Macduff.'  "  Now,"  said  he,  "my 
good  sir,"  advancing  with  the  aforesaid  Macduff 
to  the  foot-lights,  and  placing  the  toe  of  his  boot 
upon  a  nail  which  he  had  driven  in  for  the  pur- 
pose, "when  I  come  forward — and  place  mee 
foot  upon  this  nail — make  the  lunge — hut,  mark 
you — neither  (pronouncing  it  nyther)  sooner  nor 
later — oryou'll  r-r-r-ruin  the  piece."  (All  this  was 
said  in  that  tragic  undertone  which  moistens  the 
handkerchiefs  of  the  dress-circle,  and  curdles 
the  blood  of  the  gallery,  aud  with  much  the  same 
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emphasis  that  Mrs.  SicMons  threw  iuto  her  ques- 1 
tion,  which  frightened  the  shopkeeper  out  of  his 
wits,  as  to  the  calico — "  Will  it  wash ?")  "Will ' 
you  r-r-r-recollect  this?"  said  Mr.  Macready. 

"Yis,  sir,  oh  vis,  sir,"  replied  the  Irishman. 
Rehearsal  over,  however,  and  the  Thane  of  Ola- 
mis  gone  off  in  a  hack  to  his  hotel,  O'Flaherty, 
(for  so  we  shall  call  him.)  comes  quietly  back  to 
the  spot  whore  he  bad  received  his  lesson,  and 
producing  a  hammer,  draws  out  the  nail  and  puts 
it  in  his  pocket.  Evening  arrives,  the  Theatre 
is  crammed,  the  great  tragedian  was  never  so 
powerful.  •  The  first  four  acts  already  past,'  as 
Bishop  Berkeley  says,  Mr.  Macready  cautions 
O'Flaherty  once  more,  behind  the  scenes,  m  to 
the  nail  and  the  lunge.  He  promises  obedience. 
Meanwhile  the  curtain  thickeua  and  the  plot 
rises,  (our  sentence  transposes  itself  in  spile  of 
us,)  Biruam  wood  has  come  to  Duusiuaoe,  and 
the  last  struggle  aloue  remains.  Mr.  Macready 
is  really  great,  and  stands  in  bis  tin  coat  of  mail, 
the  impersonation  of  despair.  Thus,  with  won- 
derful rapidity  of  utterance,  he  concludes  the 
text- 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last.  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield.  Lay  on,  Macduff, 
And  damned  be  bim  that  first  crier,  Hold,  enough  ! 

Exeunt  fightiug,  according  to  the  best  editions, 
but  they  soon  return,  Mr.  Macready  looking  for 
the  nail.    Mr.  Macready  not  seeing  it,  the  dia- 
logue runs  as  follows— 
Macbeth.   Make  the  lunge ! 

Macduff.   Put  your  fut  oo  the  nale,  Misther  Macrady. 
Macbeth.    Make  the  lunge,  I  say. 
Macduff.   Put  your  Tut  on  the  nale,  Misther  Macrady. 
Macbeth.   (With  increasing  warmth,  and  audibly  to 

the  whole  house,)  D — n  you,  make  the  lunge! 
Macduff.  (With  great  tang froid  and  as  loudly  a«  his 

antagonist,)  Let's  see  your  fut  on  the  nale,  Misther 

Macrady. 

It  was  clear  that  O'Flaherty  would  not  kill 
him  under  any  circumstances,  so  that  nothing 
remained  but  suicide,  to  which  ignoble  resort, 
Mr.  Macready  was  at  last  compelled.  He  did 
not  die,  however,  until  he  bad  grappled  his 
non-combatant  antagonist  in  a  frenzy  of  in- 
dignation and  in  ulter  disregard  of  the  unities. 
Then  the  hero  and  the  curtain  fell  together. 

One  fact  in  addition  may  be  stated.  Mr.  Ma- 
cready never  played  again  with  Mr.  O'Flaherty. 

*^The  genial  and  appreciative  notice  of  our  la- 
mented friend,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  in  fore- 
going pages  of  our  present  number,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Griswold,  the  Editor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Magazine.  The  retired  life  of  a  poet- 
farmer  affords  little  of  incident  for  biography,  and 
the  memoir  of  Cooke,  therefore,  might  not  pos- 
sess interest  for  the  many.  Yet  we  could  wish 
to  see  it  writteu  by  a  loving  baud.   That  he  left 


behind  him  no  imperishable  work  of  geuius  is 
assuredly  true,  but  we  feel  a  deep  conviction, 
that  hnd  his  life  been  spared,  be  would  not  have 
failed  to  eutitle  himself  to  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  ihe  literary  men  of  the  age.  As  a 
letter-writer  he  was  particularly  happy.  Pleas- 
ant descriptions  of  nature,  sketches  of  fireside 
enjoyment  in  the  country,  brilliant  brevities  of 
criticism  overflowed  in  a  style  at  once  finished 
and  colloquial,  which  evidenced  equally  the 
scholar  and  the  gentleman.  A  compilation  from 
bis  familiar  correspondence,  if  such  could  he 
made,  would  give  us  one  of  the  most  delightful 
"country-books"  that  could  be  placed  in  the 
library,  and  endear  bis  name  and  memory  to 
many  who  now  possess  too  little  knowledge  of 
his  rare  and  excellent  qualities. 

A  rather  singular  harmony  and  conflict  of 
opiniou  is  preseoted  in  two  articles  in  this  num- 
ber of  our  magazine.  We  refer  to  "  The  Ehouy 
Line,"  and  "  The  Commercial  Prospects  of  the 
South,"  on  the  vexed  question  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  Free  Negroes.  The  harmony  is 
seen  in  the  recognition  by  both  of  the  existence 
and  probable  increase  of  an  evil  in  the  social 
system;  and  the  conflict,  in  the  feasibility  of  Af- 
rican Colonization;  the  latter  article  merely  ex- 
pressing its  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  scheme 
which  the  former  endeavors  to  show  is  altogeth- 
er practicable.  Both  of  these  papers  are  well 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  The  views  of  Lieut. 
Maury  are  marked  in  a  high  degree,  with  the 
originality  and  the  lucidus  ordo  w  hich  character- 
ize everything  that  comes  from  bis  pen.  Ilia 
style,  too,  is  singularly  pure  and  fresh,  and  at 
times  becomes  really  poetical,  showing  that  bad 
he  not  been  one  of  the  first  Batons,  he  might 
have  been  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished  littera- 
teurs of  the  ago. 

The  Richmond  Athcnscum,  which  has  jnst 
been  organized  by  the  Common  Council  of  our 
City,  is  an  institution  that  promises  to  arhieve 
most  desirable  results.  We  take  so  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  projet,  that  we  have  thought  it  proper 
to  embody  in  our  pages  tbe  very  clear  and  able 
report  of  Arthur  A.  Morson,  Esq.,  the  Chairman 
of  tbe  Athenaeum  Committee. 

A  late  number  of  tbe  Southern  Literary  Ga- 
zette informs  us  that  tbe  former  associate  Editor, 
D.  H.  jAcqucs,  Esq.,  has  withdrawn  from  that 
paper  and  baa  been  succeeded  by  Edwin  He- 
wot.  Esq.  Mr.  Heriot  is  already  favorably 
known,  in  bis  own  State,  as  the  author  of  some 
excellent  collegiate  addresses,  and  some  striking 
political  pamphlet*.  He  makes  hie  debut  very 
gracefully,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  render  good 
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service  to  Southern  Letters  in  hi*  new  and  untried  j  would  not  thiuk  of  placing  the  novel*  or  George  Sand  in 
vocation.    We  welcome  him  to  the  fraternity  of|,ne  nanJ"  of  a  young  female  friend.   There  have  been 

other  writers  of  the  class  dangerous,  who  are  "  tabooed" 
in  good  societv.    But  the  author  of  "  Alban"  has  left 


the  quill,  and  shall  always  be  happy  to  bear  of 
hi*  abundant  succeed. 


Hoftrrs  of  Jlnu  iflorks. 


Aira*.  A  Tale  of  the  Ner  World.  By  the  Author  of 
"  lAidy  Mice"  New  York  :  George  1*.  Putnam,  165 
Broadway.  1?M. 

We  hnve  so  much  respect  for  Mr.  Putnam,  the  publisher 
of  this  volumr,  ihut  we  took  it  up  with  the  sanguine  ex-  ', 
pectntion  tlml  we  should  find  in  its  pages  nothing  of  that 
flagrant  immodesty  which  so  signally  characterized  the 
former  work  of  it*  author.    We  regret  to  record  our  sad 
disappointment.    Mr.  Huntingdon,  since  bin  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  not  a  whit  more 
nay,  if  possible,  he  is  less  so, — than  when, eighteen 
ago,  he  walked  after  Dr.  Puney  as  only  a  Tractarian 
When  the  Lady  Alice  appeared,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
warn  the  public  nguinst  the  evil  tendencies,  (all  the  more 
to  be  dreaded,  became  insidiously  exerted)  of  that  im- 
moral work,  and  to  point  out,  at  some  length,  the  absur- 
dities and  wickedness  of  the  whole  performance.  We 
have  not  now  space — certainly  we  have  not  the  inclina- 
tion— to  undertake  a  similar  tusk  with  regard  to  "  Alban." 
A  few  word*  of  condemnation  arc  all  that  we  can  permit 
ourselves  here  to  employ. 

To  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  design  of"  Alban," 
it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that  the  author  traces  the 
religious  career  of  a  young,  ardent  and  '  tulcntcd'  New 
Englnndcr,  from  his  Presbyterian  baptism,  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  faith  at  school  and  college,  now  on  the 
"anxious  bench"  at  a  Camp-Meeting,  and  now  hearing 
the  law  reud  at  a  synagogue,  to  his  ultimate  conversion 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  absolution  of  his  sins  by  a 
Father  in  orders.  With  the  book  as  a  theological  expo- 
sition, we  hove  of  course  nothing  to  do.  It  will  be  read- 
ily apprehended  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  retting  . 

the  belter  of  an  argument,  both  sides  of  which  are  carried  clothing  and  hut  little  of  it"  on  the  fiontispiece,  there 


them  all  behind.  The  little  colporteurs  of  the  devil  who 
furtively  sell  yellow-covered  romances  at  every  street 
corner,  have  nothing  secreted  in  the  bottom  of  their  bas- 
kets, so  utterly  vile  and  abominable  as  his  fictions. 

We  are  aware  that  in  speaking  thus  plainly  of"  Alban," 
we  run  the  risk  of  inducing  many  persons  of  prurient 
fancy  to  buy  and  read  the  volume  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  their  attention  drawn  to  it.  But  we  do  trust 
that  we  may  guard  many  innocent  minds  against  its  con- 
tamination, and  especially  that  it  may  be  excluded,  by 
virtue  of  our  censure,  from  families  where  its  clerical  au- 
thorship might  otherwise  find  it  admission.  Sorry  are  we 
indeed  that  such  offences  against  good  inonils  as  the  pro- 
duction of  volumes  like  this,  can  not  be  reached  by  the 
arm  of  the  law.  The  Arch-Fiend  has  no  agents,  accred- 
ited to  do  his  work  in  this  wicked  world,  who  render  him 
such  fatal  and  effective  service  bb  those  who  are  engaged 
in  debauching  the  imaginations  of  the  young,  and  society 
is  but  poorly  protected,  when  it  can  provide  no  defence 
against  their  efforts.  Assuming  the  troth  of  Mr.  Hun* 
tiugdon's  new  faith,  and  without  designing  a  jest,  we  may 
eay  that  it  would  require  perennial  fountains  of  holy 
water  to  exorcise  such  iufernal  spirits  and  uullify  their 
machinations. 

One  remarkable  episode  there  is  in  u  A  than,"  which  we 
may  note  in  passing.  The  Rochester  Knockings  are  in- 
troduced, with  gross  exaggeration  of  the  alleged  portents, 
(such  as  unlawful  beating  with  sticks,  clubs,  bludgeons, 
&c,  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  in  one  case,  the  crime 
of  arson) — are  treated  by  the  author  as  actual  occurren- 
ces, and  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  diabolical  agen- 
cy. A  Catholic  priest  comes  in  to  cast  out  the  devils, 
just  in  time  to  save  the  house  from  burning  and  rescue  its 
inhabitants  from  assassination  by  demons.  Is  this  the 
manner  in  which  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  regards  the 
Spiritual  Rappinge,  Mesmerism,  Electro-biology,  et  id 
omne  genua  7  We  should  like  farther  information  on  this 
point. 

We  cannot  forbear,  in  dismissing  the  work,  to  express 
our  sincere  regret  that  "  Alban"  should  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public  by  so  respectable  a  person  as  Mr. 
Putnam.  Had  it  come  in  the  unquestionable  shape  of  an 
Ann  Street  flash  novel,  with  the  heroiue  "  in  vcrv  thin 


on  by  the  same  disputant ;  so  that  Mr.  Huntingdon  makes 
out  a  pretty  clear  case  for  himself  in  some  points  at  issue 
between  the  Protestant  and  Romish  Churches,  by  mak- 
ing the  defenders  of  the  former  as  weak  and  incompetent 
as  possible.  Pierce  Fgan,  or  any  other  coryphee  us  of  the 
swell  mob,  would  not  huvo  accorded  the  highest  honors 
of  "  the  fancy"  to  the  pugilist,  who  merely  floored  an  an- 
tagonist of  straw,  of  his  own  setting  up. 

As  theological  novels  are  generally  dull,  the  reader 
will  be  quick  to  suppose  that  "Alban"  proves  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  And  this  is  true  in  part.  We  could 
wish  it  were  true  altogether.  For  although  Mr.  Hunting- 
don is  as  dry  as  an  Oxford  Tract  wherever  he  is  decent, 
there  is  some  piquancy  in  other  passages  where  he  gives 
play  to  his  very  impure  imagination.  Where  he  is  proper 
he  is  stupid,  and  where  he  is  not  stupid,  he  is  marvel- 
lously improper.  We  can  not  sully  our  pages  to  fortify 
our  aasertion  that  "  Alban"  is  the  very  worst  specimen  of 
licentiousness  in  literature  that  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice.  Don  Juan  was  considered  by  the  critics  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  impurity.   Some  of  Little's  Poems 


would  not  be  so  much  ground  of  apprehension  as  to  its 
consequences.  But  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  so  wor- 
thy a  publisher,  it  may  be  innocently  purchased  by  any 
lady  who  lounges  into  the  nearest  book-store  to  look  over 
the  latest  M  new  works."  One  little  favor  at  least  we 
must  ask  of  Mr.  Putnam.  If  he  trill  put  forth  such  vol- 
umes, let  him  keep  them  for  his  Northern  friends.  We 
want  no  such  portraitures  of  Northern  society  on  this  side 
of  the  Potomac. 
"  Alban"  is  for  sale  by  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


Nkgromakia  :  Being  an  Examination  of  the  falsely  at' 
turned  equality  of  the  earioum  meet  of  men,  See.  By 
Johw  Campbell.  Philadelphia :  Campbell  St.  Powers. 
1851. 

The  author  of  this  book,  Mr.  Campbell,  is  one  of  that 
class  of  meritorious  persons  who,  with  little  or  no  help 
of  an  adventitious  character,  has  attained  a  position  of 
respectability  and  influence.  He  has,  we  believe,  ap- 
peared before  the  public  in  other  publications,  which, 


luus  i«  ft ~  ~  i  j-    »i  —  — — -   - —  r—   —    i  —  ,  — 

which  Moore,  in  his  old  age.has  expunged  from  his  works,  however,  have  had  a  circulation  purely  local.   On  this 
.  .     .i  •  ..i:  :.„:....„  _-_..„■     us.  I  :  .1. -U„--..  k_  «  _r  u:  tr  


were  thought  rather  free  for  indiscriminate  perusal.   We  occasion  he  challenges  notice,  by  reason  of  his  efforts  to- 
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wards  (he  elucidation  of  a  subject  national  in  its  bearings 
and  effects. 

In  substance  this  book  is  an  argument  to  show ;  firtt, 
tliat  negroes  are  an  essentially  inferior  and  subservient 
race ;  a  proposition  which  Mr.  Campliell  fortifies  by  co- 
pious quotation*  from  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  title 
page,  which  we  have  given  above— and  teeomd,  that,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  bis  first  proposition,  wherever 
negro  and  white  races  exist  together,  there,  the  slavery 
or  the  extinction  of  the  blacks,  is  unavoidable.  Now, 
whether  wo  assent  or  not  to  these  propositions,  we  must 
at  least  yield  to  Mr.  Campbell  the  merit  of  a  bold  and 

to 


manly  statement  of  liis  views,  and  of  a 
maintain  them  by  authority. 

It  is  not  our  province,  holding  the  position  which  we 
do,  to  advocate  either  side  of  this  question:  we  esteem 
it  more  fitting  to  fairly  criticise  the  arguments  as  pre- 
sented by  the  respective  champions,  and  thus  turn  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  sources  whence  they  may 
best  gather  the  materials  for  forming  a  correct  judgment. 
Iu  this  spirit  we  recommend  Mr.  Campbell's  book  as  an 
earnest  attempt  to  support  the  idea  of  the  natural  infe- 
riority of  the  blacks  aud  their  unavoidable  slavery. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  sec  the  truth  of  our  remarks 
from  a  single  extract : 

"In  the  recent  discussion  upon  negro  equality,  I  broad- 
ly asserted  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  white  person  in  fifty 
thousand  who  believes  in  such  a  revolting  and  infamous 
doctrine,  and  I  frequently  dared  all  the  speakers  to  say  if 
any  one  of  them  wore  satisfied  to  give  his  child  in  mar- 
riage to  a  negro.  I  need  hardly  to  say  that  such  a  chal- 
lenge was  not  accepted.  How  I  loathe  that  hypocrisy 
which  claims  the  same  mental,  moral,  and  physical  equal- 
ity for  the  negro  which  the  whites 


Io:   A  Tale  or  tub  Oi.de*  Fahe.   By  A*.  Barton. 
New  York.  D.  Applcton  &,  Co.  200  Broadway.  1851. 

We  have  gone  over  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
"  Io"  with  some  care,  and  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
ttifle  of  the  work-  At  one  moment  we  fancied  Mr.  Bar- 
ton a  Pot  redivivut,  at  another  some  American  Alphonse 
de  La  ma  nine  whose  light,  hitherto  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
wns  now  about  to  illuminate  us  with  all  the  splendors  of 
Ihe  author  of  the  "Confidences."  Now  Poe  was  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  M.  dc  Lamartine  in  thought 
and  the  clothing  of  thought — that  is  style — and  hence  the 
reader  may  infer  that  "Io"  is  rather  a  jumble  of  heteroge- 
neous mannerisms. 

Thia  is,  indeed,  the  fact.  Here  ore  paragraphs  which 
you  might  swear— but  for  the  words  "  by  K.  Barton"  on 
the  title  page — belonged  to  Mr.  Poe. 

"  The  times  whereof  we  write — the  days  of  Io— were 
in  those  diatant  years  which  lie  beyond  that  glorious 
epoch,  known  throughout  these  eighteen  centuries  and  a 
half  as  the  Christian  Era. 

*  The  material  universe  differed  in  no  essential  point 
from  that  which  now  surrounds  us; 

"  Nature  progressed  in  stages  imperceptible  to  the  daily 
observer,  in  thoso  earlier  as  in  these  later  days.  Yet  was 
f  he  ever  as  now  advancing  toward  the  goal  of  perfection." 

This  is  a  veritable  echo  of  the  nuthor  of  "Shadow  :" 
here  is  a  paragraph  which  seems  to  huvo  been  taken  from 
the  "  Raphael"  of  Lamartine. 

"  Beneath  two  darkly  pencilled  brows  rolled  two  mighty 
magnets,  ever  emitting  from  their  deep  blue  orbs  that 
strange,  undefined,  electric  influence  which  seems  to  draw 
li  ward  it  by  inexorable  fate  all  sympathetic  mind,  while 
it,  in  turo,  yields  to  the  undefined  attraction  in  another. 
The  soft  and  wooine  kindness  of  those  eyes  was  irresisti- 
ble, and  yet  titer  lurked  in  them  the  stern  element  of  re- 
pulsion.  Aroufv  .i>-ud  they  drovi you  trum  their  pre  •  uro 


and  the  light  of  iheir  joy,  with  a  burning  and  a  withering 
glance— the  glance  of  injured  truth,  of  sincerity  turned 
against  you  forever,  of  beauty's  sentence  falling  upon 
you  like  the  knell  of  Death  itself.  Strange  fascination! 
Strange  power!" 

And  this  description  of  tlie  maiden  Io  is  a  tolerably 
lair  specimen  of  the  book  u  Io." 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  revive  that  ancient  world  which 
lives  for  us  only  faintly  and  dimly  in  a  few  musty  tomes 
in  the  dead  and  gone  languages  of  the  past.  Greater 
writers  than  the  author  of  this  book  have  failed-  And 
that,  because  the  successful  achievement  of  any  thing  like 
an  equally  true  and  lifelike  portraiture  demands  the  rarest 
combination  of  qualities. 

Shakspcre  could  paint  the  loftier  and  the  common 
characters  of  his  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  with  a 
truth,  delicacy  and  humor  which  command*  our  admira- 
tion; but  we  are  the  least  possible  of  opinion  that  the 
"  Dukes"  of  thoso  times  talked  thus,  or  that  English 
"Bottom"  wan  then  in  existence. 

Conieille  has  given  us  iu  his  "  Horace"  and  "  Pomped" 
and  "  Heruclius"  what  aim  at  being  pictures  of  the  an- 
cient past.  But  instead  of  Roman  men  who  talk,  aud  act 
as  Romans,  we  have,  the  characters,  the  thoughts  aud  the 
feelings  of  the  stiff  and  formal  seventeenth  century, 
thrown  back  into  that  fiery  atmosphere  of  old  Romo 
which  nurtured  Ca-sar  and  the  profane  poets. 

Coming  further  dow  n,  Scott  has  failed  in  his  "  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,"  D'lsracli  in  his  "  Alroy"  and  "Iskan- 
|  der."  James  in  his  "Attila'*  and  other  works  seeking  to 
j  depict  the  earlier  ages.    It  seems  impossible  that  any  , 
|  writer  whatsoever  can  give  us  an  ancient  novel  which 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  masterpiece.    The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  work  is  perhaps  Bulwer's  "Pompeii." 

"Io"  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  the  episode  of 
the  trial  of  Artitnos  is  finely  and  beautifully  drawn.  The 
book  is  full  of  characters  which,  under  a  more  skilful 
hand,  might  have  impressed  the  reader  strongly.  As  it 
is  the  book  will  not  impress  strongly.  There  is  an  ab- 
sence of  those  powerful  lines  which  reveal  the  individu- 
ality of  the  portrait— there  is  absolutely  no  grouping  (the 
first  and  most  elementary  of  rules)— and  no  thesis  what- 
soever. We  do  not  insist  on  a  "  moral"  in  such  works 
but  we  maintain  that  a  thesis  is  indispensably  necessary. 

"  We  have  only  to  add  that  "  Io"  is  from  the  press  of 
the  Appletons  and  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance 


The  Girlhood  or  Shakspeak's  Hkroixes.  By 
Mary  Cottdcn  Clarke.  New  York.  George  P.  Put- 
nam. 1951. 

TalaVII.   Kathcrine  and  Bianca. 

Tale  VIII.   Ophelia,  the  Rose  of  Elsinore. 

This  little  serial  of  which  we  should  say  in  passing  wa 
have  received  but  two  numbers,  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  w  hose  ex- 
cellent Concordance  to  Shnkspcrc  has  caused  her  name 
to  be  so  widely  and  fatornbly  known. 

The  design  of  the  authoiess  seems  to  lie  a  portraiture 
down  to  the  most  familiar  details  ,,f  what  the  girlhood  of 
Kalheriuc,  Ophelia,  etc.  mttxt  have  brat.  Piemising  as 
the  foundation  of  her  design  ilml  such  characters  really 
lived  and  spoke  and  acted  as  Shakspcre  represents,  her 
intention  is  to  let  us  know  the  events  in  early  life  which 
shaped  their  minds  and  produced  those  mental  features, 
so  clearly  and  wonderfully  delineated  by  the  great  dram- 
atist. 

A  moment's  thought  will  serve  to  convince  the  render 
that  this  design  is  one  of  most  difficult  oerr'i.nnaiice 
Shakspcre  is  a  perilous  writer  to  interpret;  it  i*  dan 
gcroub  to  attempt  auv  clearing  up  ut  the  strange  aaomu- 
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lien  in  bin  humnn  beings,  when  all  the  world  confesses  j  remarkable  for  their  lively  dialogue,  their  picturesque per- 
that  those  beings,  with  all  their  contrarieties  and  occen-  [  soilages,  and  an  unfailing  stream  of  invention  which  cer- 
triciti  1  and  contradictions  were  the  nfoprinp  of  a  brain  ,  tainly  has  never  been  surpassed,  though  we  include  the 
whoso  sublime  instinct  in  human  nuturc  could  not  go  j  wonderful  exploits  of  Loj>e  de  Vega.  We  wish  we  could 
astray.    Like  the  artist  who  endeavors  to  *•  restore*'  some  as  highly  commend  his  delicacy  and  morality — though 


masterpiece  of  the  old  painters,  there  is  danger  of  scra- 
ping off  a  portion  of  the  masterpiece  itself. 

With  all  the  fears  for  tho  success  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  ari- 
sing from  the  convictions  expressed  above,  we  ran  over 
these  little  stories,  and  were  exceedingly  pleased.  The 
shrew  Kathcrine  and  her  boy-lover  Giolio  Vinci  arc  drawn 
with  the  utmost  force,  and  the  tain  reads  like  a  historical 
revelation  of  {Catherine's  early  life.  The  spoiled  girl  is 
here  before  us,  who,  with  the  irresistible  fate  of  human 
nature,  is  to  become  the  shrew  of  Shakspere.  Diunca 
is  as  clearly  presented  as  her  sister. 

"Ophelia" — the  eighth  of  the  scries— is  a  history  of 
"the  fair  Ophelia"  from  her  cradle  to  the  death  of  Ham- 
let's father.  We  have  no  space  for  further  allusion,  but 
commend  the  tale  to  all  of  our  readers,  old  and  young.  A 
more  beautiful  and  more  affecting  vi»ii>ti  is  only  to  be 
found  in  that  writer  in  whose  footsteps  the  authoress 
aecks  to  tread,  with  an  admiring  veneration. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  prettily  reprinted  the  aeries,  and  each 
tale  is  preceded  by  a  graceful  steel  engraving. 

Kino  Arthur.  By  Sir  Edteard  B.  LyUtm.  Bart.  Au- 
thor of  the  New  Timon.  2  vols.  Philadelphia:  Ho- 
gan,  Perkins  &.  Co.  (late  Hngnn  &-  Thompson.)  1851. 


It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  \  of  the  narrative 


we  would  never  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  classing  the 
author  of  "  Amaury"  with  Sue. 

We  have  not  read  the  "  Wedding  Dress"  very  carefully, 
and  can  ouly  add  that  it  is  a  story  whose  time  is  " be- 
tween the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  conference  of  Erfurt." 
Eugene  Beaubarnais  is  one  of  the  characters. 

We  have  received  it  from  Messrs.  Dewitt  &  Davenport. 

The  Nile  Boat  t  or,  Glimpse*  of  The  Land  of  Egypt. 
By  11*.  //.  Bartiett,  author  of  '  Forty  Days  in  the  Des- 
ert.' New  York  :  llnrper  ii  Brothers.  1831. 
Mr.  Bortlctl  is  fuvorably  known  to  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  tiie  very  elegant  work  on  "  American  Sce- 
nery," which  he  got  up  some  years  since  ;  a  work  as  ex- 
cellent in  its  way  (barring  the  misnomer  of  "  American 
Scenery"  to  sketches  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Northern  States,)  as  any  that  we  recollect.  The  present 
book  was  originally  published  in  England  and  met  with 
decided  success  in  the  exquisite  garb  in  which  it  mode  its 
appearance.  The  Hurpcrs  have  given  us  a  very  fair  imi- 
tation of  the  English  volume,  sumptuously  printed  and 
with  good  copies  of  the  numerous  illustrations.  The 
letter-press  possesses  decided  interest,  both  on  account  of 
its  graphic  descriptions  of  nature  and  the  pleasant  flow 


renders  to  this  reprint  of  a  poem,  upon  wh.  b  its  illustri 
ous  author  rests  his  hopes  of  immortality.  He  says  of 
it  "  Here  ends  all  that  1  feci  called  upon  to  say  respecting 
a  poem  which  I  now  acknowledge  as  the  child  of  my  most 
cherished  hopes,  and  to  which  I  deliberately  confide  the 
task  to  uphold,  and  the  chance  to  continue,  its  Father's 
name."  The  cheapness  and  excellence  of  this  edition 
will  certainly  commend  it  to  purchasers. 

The  Literature  aicd  the  Literary  Mew  or  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Abraham  Mill*,  A.  M., 
Author  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  etc. 
etc.  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  Harper  6l 
Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street.  1851. 

In  these  volumes  we  have  the  Literature  and  the  Lite- 
rary Men  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  down  to  the  time 
of  Junius,  most  pleasantly  discussed  in  Forty-Six  Lec- 
tures. The  extracts  laid  before  the  reader  are  chosen  with 
judgment  and  good  taste,  and  the  comments  of  the  author 
are  uniformly  dispassionate  and  proper.  Much  valuable 
information  of  a  biographical  nature  is  incidentally  given, 
and  the  whole  is  presented  in  an  attractive  form  and  very 
beautiful  typography. 

The  volumes  may  be  obtained  of  Morris  &  Brother. 

The  Wedding-Dress.  By  Alexander  Dumas,  Author 
of  "The  Three  Guardsmen,"  "Monte  Christo."  &.c. 
Translated  by  Payette  Robinson,  Esq.  New  York : 
Dewitt  Jt  Davenport.  1851. 

We  cannot  assert  that  M.  Dumas  is  always  entertain- 
ing, but  we  may  safely  say  tlmt  the  reader  who  takes  up 
one  of  his  multitudinous  novels  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour,  will  rarely  be  disappoiuted,  if  he  is  content  with 
matter  which  seizes  his  attention.  "Monte  Christo"  is 
scarcely  an  entertaining-  book,  but  it  is  undeniably  of  ex- 
traordinary interest : — the  unfolding  by  the  author  of  the 
secrets  of  that  dark  heart  contains  too  much  tragedy  to 
amuse.  Yet  we  may  also  say  tliut  M.  Dumas  is  most 
often  merely  entertaining.    His  liistorieut  romances  urc 


Morris  6c  Brother  have  it  for  sale. 

Life.  A  Poem.  By  D.  Parrish  Barhydi.  New  York: 
William  Holdredge.  1851. 
This  work  made  its  first  appearance,  we  believe,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Literary  World,  which  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty of  the  excellence  of  the  verses.  We  have  found  it, 
upon  a  second  examination,  worthy  of  very  warm  praise. 
Mr.  Barhydi  has  some  of  the  elements  of  the  genuine 
poet, — a  receptive  spirit,  deep  love  of  nature,  and  a  gene- 
rous fervor  of  expression.  He  writes,  we  think,  much 
too  carelessly,  and  we  might  point  out  blemishes  result- 
ing from  this  want  of  pains,  which  might  subject  him  to 
the  charge  of  affectation.  But  as  we  have  not  room  to 
quote  some  fine  passages  which  we  have  marked  in  pen- 
cil, and  do  not  like  to  cite  defects  when  we  cannot  bor- 
row beauties,  we  forbear  to  play  the  critic  to  that  extent. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  his  poem. 

The  Lilt  and  the  Bee  ;  An  Apologue  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.  R.  S.  Author  of 
41  Now  and  Then,"  etc.  New  York  s  Harper  &.  Broth- 
ers Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street.  1861. 

Such  a  compound  of  dashes,  hyphens,  asterisks  and 
daggers  we  have  rarely  seen  as  this  little  volume.  Wc 
have  read  it  with  some  care,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  con- 
sidered whatever  of  intelligible  ideas  can  be  (bund  float- 
ing in  its  sea  of  punctuation  marks,  and  we  confess  our- 
selves in  a  condition  of  utter  bewilderment,  as  to  what  it 
all  means.  The  first  few  pages  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  author's  design  was  only  to  sing  praises  to  her  most 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  nnd  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, Albert,  but  beyond  that,  wo  lost  ourselves  in  the  fog 
of  type  nnd  could  catch  nothing  whatever  of  the  mean- 
ing. Even  this  notice  partakes  of  the  confused  nature  of 
the  performance  itself,  from  our  having  just  rend  it,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  n  recurrence  to  any  marked  passage 
would  quite  incapacitate  us  from  writing  one  lucid 
lencc  concerning  it. 

For  sale  by  Morris  At  Brother. 
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0.  C.  PUTNAM,  PEOPREETOR. 

This  Hotel,  situated  Nob.  60  and  62  UNION  PLACE,  corner  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street,  has  been  opened  by  the  undersigned,  Tor  the  accommodation  of  families  who  are  travelling, 
nnd  who  desire  the  comforts  and  quiet  of  a  more  retired  situation  thau  the  other  Hotels  of  New 
*  York.  The  arraugemeuts  of  this  Establishment  are  altogeiher  superior  to  uny  thing  of  the  Mod, 
in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  being  divided  into  suits  of  apartments,  with  llalhing  Rooms 
and  other  water  conveniences  attached.  It  is  furnished  iu  the  most  elegant  nnd  expensive  man- 
ner, equal  to  the  best  private  residences  of  the  city.  The  location  is  very  desirable,  being  located 
in  view  of  Union  Square,  and  opposite  the  beautiful  grounds  of  E.  Holhrook,  Esq.  The  object  of 
the  proprietor  will  be,  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  his  patrous  that  will  eusure  him  their  custom 
when  they  visit  the  city. 

O.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 

June,  1851. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  MESSENGER 
Has  been  removed  to  the  Whig  Building,  corner  of  Franklin  and  Governor  Streets, 
stairs.    Entrance  on  Franklin  Street. 
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PROSPECTUS 


or  THE 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 

FOR  1852. 

EIGHTEENTH  VOLUME. 

This  popular  and  favorite  magazine  which  wu  established  hi  the  year  1834,  and  has  outlived, 
with  a  single  honorable  exception,  all  its  competitors,  will  cuter  upon  a  new  volume  io  January 

next. 

Although  it  is  departing  from  the  usual  course  of  the  Editor  to  publish  a  list  of  contributors,  be 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  following  names,  all  of  them  Southern, 
which  he  is  at  liberty  to  mention  as  eulisted  in  behalf  of  tho  Messenger  under  his  tuanag« 


i  naaciuoni 


Paor.  J.  T.  L.  Pbeston, 
Paor.  Obo.  E.  Dab.-vkt, 
M.  R.  H.  Gabbett, 
Joh.i  R.  Dabkkt, 
Rxv.  C.  R.  Vauoua*. 
Rkv.  J.  C.  McCabe, 
Da.  S.  H.  Dicksok, 
J  emir.  A.  R.  Mkkr, 
Cabolibc  Howabd, 


Paor.  Scheie  Da  Vebje, 
C  rabies  Camebeli* 

IluCM  R.  PUAMtfWfc 

Rrv.  Wat.  II.  Fours, 

Rkv.  J.  II.  Bocock, 

\V.  OiLxoax  Simma, 

llo».  Junox  B.  K.  Pobtkb, 

Mas.  E.  II.  Eva**. 

Miss  Susaj*  Aacuxa  Tax.i*e 


Lieut.  M.  F.  Maubt, 
Paor.  11.  A.  Washibotoh, 
Gr.o.  Faeoebick  Holmes, 

\VM.  M.  BUBWKLli, 

R»:v  Hkmbt  RurfNKa,  D.  D.t 
Rkv.  M  D.  Hook, 
J.  M.  Lr.uARK, 

J.  A.  Tumi;, 

Mas.  A**a  Petbe  Dimbies, 
Miss  Mahoakkt  Jurkix. 

The  Messenger  i»  nlso  furnished  with  articles  from  Northern  contributors,  such  as  H.  T.  Tccx- 
i  km  w  Esq..  Ik.  M  abvh  ,  \\ .  S.  W.  R l'sch  eb bkbo kb,  U.  S.  N.,  Miss  Abbe  C.  Ltbcb.  R.  Bs 
S  to  no  a  ho,  Esq.,  Miss  Mabt  E.  HkwItt,  and  others. 

The  Messenger,  however,  has  never  rested  its  claims  to  public  favor  upon  the  names  nf 
contributors,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  SOLID  EXl'EI.l.KM'E.    To  the  Southern  P« 
it  appeals  stroogly  as 

The  only  Literary  Monthly  in  the  Sonthern  States. 

The  Editor  is  determined  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  South  and  of  the  Country.    The  contents, 

as  heretofore,  will  embrace 

Review*,  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches.  Novels,  Tales,  Travel*,  Essays,  Poems 

Critiques,  and  Papers  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  National  Subjects. 

The  Messenger  will  also  continue  to  present  articles  of  a  Sciebtieic  character,  such  as  daring 

past  years,,  have  excited  the  most  marked  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

THE  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  MESSENGER 

will,  as  heretofore,  occasionally  supply  tho  latest  intelligence  in  Literature,  Science  and  An,  from 

the  French  capital. 

Of  the  Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Editor  will  only  say  that  it 
will  embrace  copious  notes  on  the  current  literature,  and  reviews  of  all  new  American  or  Foreign 
works  of  general  interest  and  vatue.    His  opinions  will  at  least  be  always  fearlessly  and  honestly 

avowed. 
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1.  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER  in  puMi«h*d  in 
arhlv  number*.    Each  number  rontaini  not  1cm  than 

64  large  tuper-royal  price*,  printed  on  (rood  type,  ami  in 
the  l» -!  mtihncr,and  on  paper  of  the  moet  beautiful  quality. 

2.  The  MESSENGER  if  mailed  regularly  on  or  about 
the  foul  day  of  every  month  in  the  yenr.  Twelve  num- 
ber* make  a  volume, — ami  the  price  of  *ub«cription  U  |j 
per  volume)  pttynMr  in  itHranrt ; — nor  Will  the  work  be 
•elit  to  anv  one,  unlr»»  the  order  lor  it  i«  accompanied 
whlithecAin.  r§*"THE  YEAR  COMMENCE*)  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  MUM  HER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS  THE  INDIUM  AL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO 
BRS  TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
MJLSC  RIITION,  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOIfctp- 

3.  The  ri»k  of  transmitting  •  u  bee  rip  t  tone  by  mail  will 
be  a*Mimcd  by 'the  proprietor.    But  every  eubirerihcr  Uiun 


iriiii-mittiris  payment,  is  required  (br*idc>  taking  pr*>j»»r 
evidence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  aaMBA> 
orandum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  BsBf 
-■lit ;  or  subscription*  may  be  remitted  through  lite  Pn»t 
Masters,  according  to  the  present  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscription  i*  not  directed  to  be  dteeoartiaaaa' 
before  U>e  first  number  of  a^volirru*  baa  been  puMisbed,it 
will  be  taken  a«  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

i.    Any  one  cm  loving  a  |'J0  rtrrrrnt  bill,  at  one  im*, 
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CLAEETOOH, 

NEW  YORK 


0.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 

This  Hotel,  situated  Nob.  60  and  62  UNION  PLACE,  corner  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street,  has  been  opened  by  the  undersigned,  for  the  accommodation  of  families  who  are  travelling, 
and  who  desire  the  comforts  and  quiet  of  a  more  retired  situation  than  the  other  Hotels  of  Now 
York.  The  arrangements  of  this  Establishment  are  altogether  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  being  divided  into  suits  of  apartmonts,  with  Bathing  Rooms 
and  other  water  conveniences  attached.  It  is  furnished  in  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  man- 
ner, equal  to  the  best  private  residences  of  the  city.  The  location  is  very  desirable,  being  located 
in  view  of  Union  Square,  and  opposite  the  beautiful  grounds  of  E.  Hotbrook,  Esq.  The  object  of 
the  proprietor  will  be,  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  his  patrons  that  will  ensure  him  their  custom 
wheu  they  visit  the  city. 

O.  C.  PUTNAM,  PROPRIETOR. 
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HISTORY  OF  RICHMOND. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

RICHMOND  DURING  THE  COLONT. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1679 granted  to 
Captain  William  Byrd  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  falls  of  the  James,  on  condition  of  his 
making  a  settlement  there.  His  grant  was  to  be- 
gin one  mile  and  a  half  below  the  falls  on  the 
south  side,  to  extend  five  miles  up  the  river,  and 


town  by  act  of  Assembly  in  1712,  as  Byrd's 
Warehouse;  the  name  very  well  indicates  the 
character  of  the  place.  We  hear  nothing  moro 
of  it  iu  the  colony's  history  for  »ome  time.  Co- 
lonel Byrd  of  Westover,  son  of  the  one  to  whom 
the  grnnt  was  made,  had  the  honor  of  planning 
and  laying  out  the  town  of  Richmond  and  of 
giving  it  a  name. 

He  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioner* to  run  the  line  between  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  and  wrote  a  very  graphic  and  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  toils,  sufferings  and 
dangers  incurred  in  exploring,  for  the  first  time, 
one  mile  backwards  iuto  the  woods;  ou  the  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  in  passing  through  a 
north  side,  to  begin  half  a  mile  below  the  falls,  >  wild  aud  unsettled  country  up  to  the  mountains. 


to  extend  five  miles  up,  aud  two  miles  backwards 
from  the  river.  He  was  to  place  there  fifty  able- 
bodied  and  well-armed  men  ;  said  men,  however, 
to  be  armed  and  maintained  by  the  lower  couu- 


It  was  while  toiling  through  these  dense  woods 
and  dark  morasses  that  the  idea  of  building  a 
city  at  the  falls  of  the  James  first  eutered  his 
miud,  mid  afterwards,  while  exploring  lands  iu 
;  also  not  less  than  250  tytheables,  who  were  j  North  Carolina,  iu  company  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
to  be  concentrated  in  a  space  of  half  a  mile  along  !  Banister,  ou  a  jouruey,  as  he  quaintly  terms  it,  ta 
and  a  quarter  back  from  the  river.  He  was  to  the  Land  of  Eden,  the  city  was  planned.  He 
be  captain  of  these  men  and  lead  them  against  the  thus  speaks  of  it.  "When  we  got  home  wo 
Indians,  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  arouud,  j  laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities.    One  at 


without  pay ;  if  they  went  farther  on  au  excur- 
sion they  were  to  be  paid  as  other  soldiers  were. 
He  wrs,  with  two  others,  to  act  as  judges,  aud 


Shacco's  to  be  called  Richmond,  and  the  other 
at  the  point  of  the  Appomattox  river  to  be  named 
Petersburg.    These.  Major  Mayo  offered  to  lay 


had  tbo  power  to  make  all  by-laws  necessary  to  I  out  iuto  lots  without  fee  or  reward.  The  truth 
the  government  of  bis  society.    The  250  tythoa- .  of  it  is,  these  two  places  being  the  uppermost 


bles  were  free  from  any  arrest  for  debt,  or  any 
other  cause  except  treason,  for  twelve  years,  pro- 
vided they  had  not  broken  jail  to  enter  the  com- 
munity, aud  they  were  free  from  all  taxes,  except 
auch  as  they  laid  on  themselves  for  fifteen  years. 
It  was  thus  proposed  to  make  an  armed  colouy 
on  the  frontier,  bound  by  a  feudal  tenure,  as  pro 


landings  on  James  and  Appomattox  rivers  are 
naturally  intended  for  marts,  where  the  traffic  of 
the  outer  inhabitants  most  centre.  Thus  did  wo 
not  ouly  build  castles,  hut  also  cities  iu  the  air." 

The  prosperity  of  Richmoud  as  a  place  of 
trade,  aud  the  great  lines  of  communication  now 
centering  hero  and  bringing  ou  them  the  traffic  of 


tection  against  the  Indian  tribes;  these  colonies  the  upper  country  and  of  the  mountains,  prove 
were  also  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  fron-  the  sagacity  of  Colonel  Byrd  iu  choosiug  this  as  a 


tier;  one  was  established  where  Fredericksburg, 
ou  the  Rappahannock,  now  stands. 

In  1680  the  number  of  fifty  men  was  found  un 


mart  for  the  outer  inhabitants.  From  the  men- 
tion of  the  placo  on  which  Richmond  stands, 
made  by  Colonel  Byrd  in  his  manuscripts  tin 


necessary  or  burdensome  and  they  were  reduced  year  preceding,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
to  twenty  soldiers,  and  Colonel  Byrd  was  allow- !  plantation,  aud  to  have  had  several  mills  moved 
ed  2,000  pounds  of  tobacco  for  maintaining  each  !  by  the  abundant  water  power, 
one.  In  his  Progress  to  the  Mines  he  tbus  speaks  : 

la  1682  the  fear  of  Indian  invasion  seems  to  "Sept.  18,  1732.  For  the  pleasure  of  tho  good 
have  died  away  and  this  standing  army  of  Vir-  company  of  Mrs.  Byrd  and  her  little  governor, 
giaiR,  consisting  of  twenty  men  and  two  corpo-  my  son,  I  went  about  half  way  to  the  falls  iu  the 


rala,  was  disbanded.  The  land,  which  proba- { chariot.  There  we  halted,  not  far  from  a  purl- 
bly  belonged  to  Colonel  Byrd  originally,  was  still  j  ing  stream,  and  upou  the  stump  of  a  propagate 
occupied  by  him,  a  trading  post  was  established,  oak  picked  the  bones  of  a  piece  of  roast  beef, 
and  the  soil  cleared  and  planted.  It  appears  in  the  By  the  spirit  which  that  gave  me  1  was  the  bet- 
records  at  that  time,  until  it  was  made  iuto  a'ter  able  to  part  with  the  dear  compauious  of  my 
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travels,  and  to  perform  the  rest  of  my  journey  on  j 
horseback.  I  reached  Shacco's  before  two  o'clock, 
and  croaeed  the  river  to  the  mills.  I  bad  the 
grief  to  find  them  both  standiug  as  still  for  the 
want  of  water  as  a  dead  woman's  tongue  for 
waut  of  breath.  It  had  rained  so  little  for  many 
weeks  above  the  falls,  that  the  naiads  had  hardly 
wator  enough  left  to  wash  their  faces.  How- 
ever, as  we  ought  to  turn  all  our  misfortunes  to 
the  best  advantage,  I  directed  Mr.  Booker,  my 
first  minister  there,  to  make  use  of  the  lowness 
of  the  water  for  blowing  up  the  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.  For  that  purpose  I  ordered 
iron  drills  to  be  made  about  two  feet  long,  point- 
ed with  steel,  cliisel-fasbion,  in  order  to  make 
holes,  into  which  we  put  cartridges  of  powder 
containing  each  about  three  ounces.  There 
wanted  skill  among  my  engineers  to  choose  the 
best  parts  of  the  stoue  for  boring,  that  we  might 
blow  to  the  most  advautage. 

"  They  mado  their  boles  quite  perpendicular, 
whereas  they  should  have  humored  the  graio  of 
the  stone  for  the  more  effectual  execution.  I  or- 
dered the  points  of  the  drills  to  be  made  chisel 
way,  rather  than  the  diamond,  that  they  might 
need  to  be  seldom  repaired,  though  in  stone  the 
diamond  points  would  make  the  most  despatch. 

"The  water  now  flowed  out  of  the  river  so  slow- 
ly that  the  miller  was  obliged  to  pond  it  up  in 
the  canal  by  setting  open  the  flood-gates  at  the 
mouth,  and  shutting  those  close  at  the  mill.  By 
this  contrivance  he  was  able  at  any  time  togriud 
two  or  three  bushels,  either  for  his  choice  cus- 
tomers, or  for  the  use  of  my  plantations.  Then 
I  walked  to  the  place  where  they  broke  the  flax, 
which  is  wrought  with  much  greater  ease  thau 
the  hemp,  and  is  much  better  for  spinning.  From 
thence  1  paid  a  visit  to  the  weaver,  who  needed 
a  little  of  Minerva's  inspiration  to  make  the  most 
of  a  piece  of  cloth.  Then  I  looked  in  upon  my 
Caledonian  spinster,  who  has  mended  more  iu 
ber  looks  than  in  her  humour.  However,  she 
promised  much,  though  at  tbe  same  time  intend- 
ed to  perform  little.  She  is  too  high-spirited  for 
Mr.  Booker,  who  hates  to  have  his  sweet  temper 
ruffled,  and  will  rather  suffer  matters  to  go  a  lit- 
tle wrong  sometimes,  than  give  his  righteous  spirit 
any  uneasiness.  Sept.  19.  After  1  had  swallowed 
a  few  poached  eggs,  we  rode  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canal,  aud  from  thence  crossed  over  to  the 
broad  rock  island  in  a  canoe.  Our  errand  was  to 
view  some  iron  ore  which  we  dug  up  in  two 
places.  That  on  the  surface  seemed  spongy  and 
poor,  which  gave  us  no  great  encouragement  to 
search  deeper,  nor  did  the  quantity  appear  to  be 
very  great.  However,  for  my  greater  satisfac- 
tion, I  ordered  a  hand  to  dig  there  for  some  time 
this  winter. 

"  We  walked  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 


other,  being  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  found 
the  soil  very  good  and  too  high  for  any  flood  less 
than  that  of  Deucaliou  to  do  tbe  least  damage. 
There  is  a  very  wild  prospect  botb  upward  and 
downward  the  river,  beiug  full  of  rocks,  over 
which  the  stream  tumbled  with  a  murmur  loud 
enough  to  drown  the  notes  of  a  scolding  wife. 

"  This  island  would  make  an  agreeable  hermit- 
age for  any  good  christian,  who  bad  a  uaiud  to  re- 
tire from  the  world. 

"  Sept.  20.  About  nine  I  left  the  pradentest 
orders  1  could  think  of  with  my  vizier  and  then 
crossed  the  river  to  Shacco's.  I  made  a  morning 
visit  to  three  of  my  quarters,  where,  besides  find- 
ing my  people  well,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
better  crops  than  usual,  both  of  corn  and  tobacco." 

Colonel  Byrd  proceeded  to  lay  out  bis  town 
and  to  collect  settlers  within  it;  aud  iu  1742  ob- 
tained from  tbe  House  of  Burgesses  an  act  of 
incorporation. 

In  this  act,  bearing  date  May  17,  by  which  tbe 
town,  already  laid  off  and  partly  sold,  was  grant- 
ed a  charter,  we  find  that  it  lay  below  Shockoe 
creek,  partly  on  the  hill  and  partly  under  it  on 
the  river  bank,  leaving  a  large  open  space  above 
the  town  bctweeu  it  aud  tbe  creek.  This  space, 
expressly  exempted  from  buildings  and  kept  as 
a  common,  was  particularly  described  in  tbe  act 
as  lying  between  tbe  westernmost  street  of  tbe 
town  and  tbe  creek,  and  between  the  bills  and 
the  river. 

Fairs  were  directed  to  be  held  twice  a  year; 
one  on  the  second  Thursday  in  May,  the  other 
on  tbe  second  Thursday  in  November,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  newly  beguu  city,  and  of 
making  it  a  place  of  trade. 

Privileges  were  granted  to  those  attending 
such  fairs,  on  the  plan  of  those  beld  iu  European 
cities;  power  to  trade  free  from  tax  and  impost, 
freedom  from  all  demands  of  tbe  sheriff"  for  ser- 
vice, and  exemption  from  military  duty.  This 
system  is  uow  happily  obsolete;  it  betokens  a 
semi-civilized  state  of  society  and  had  its  origin 
when  the  principles  of  trade  were  not  well  un- 
derstood, when  commerce  was  not  on  any  regu- 
lar footing,  and  when  even  intercourse  between 
man  and  man  was  not  safe. 

Whether  these  fairs  were  well  kept  up  or  not 
we  do  not  hear;  from  the  fact  that  other  ordi- 
nances directing  fairs  to  be  beld  in  thia  town 
were  made  at  various  times,  we  think  it  likely 
that  they  were  but  slightly  attended,  except  when 
ships  came  from  England. 

Among  the  next  acts  passed,  was  one  forbid- 
ding the  erection  of  wooden  chimneys,  aod  re- 
quiring the  sheriff  of  Henrico  to  pull  down  any 
that  remained  after  three  years.  This  act  was 
renewed  again  and  again,  as  our  ancestors  seem 
to  have  been  fond  of  log  chimneys,  although 
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they  risked  the  future  capital  of  Virginia  by  their 
obstiuate  attacbmeut  to  that  iuelegant  and  dan- 
gerous form  of  building. 

In  1752  trustees  were  appointed  by  an  act  of 
Assembly  to  lay  off  the  city,  to  regulate  streets, 
and  to  settle  and  determine  in  alt  disputes  rela- 
ting to  the  city ;  they  had  the  power  to  elect  suc- 
cessors, aud  to  fill  all  vacancies  iu  their  own 
body.  Their  names  were  the  honorable  Peter 
Randolph,  Esq.,  William  Byrd.  Esq.,  William 
Randolph,  Howler  Cocke,  Richard  Randolph. 
Thomas  Atkinson,  Samuel  Gleadowe,  Samuel 
Duval  and  John  Pleasants,  gentlemen. 

Burnahy,  who  travelled  through  this  country 
iu  1759,  vuited  and  describes  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Byrd,  the  son  of  Colonel  William  Byrd  who  laid 
off  the  town :  it  was  called  Belvidere,  as  ro- 
mantic and  elegant  as  any  thing  I  have  ever 
seen;  situated  very  high  aud  commanding  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  river,  which  is  half  a  mile  broad 
forming  cataracts  in  its  passage  down  the  falls. 
There  are  several  little  islands  scattered  care- 
lessly about,  very  rocky  and  covered  with  trees, 
and  two  or  three  villages  in  view  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. Over  all  these  you  discover  a  prodigious 
exteut  of  wilderness,  aud  the  river  winding  ma- 
jestically along  through  the  midst  of  it." 

In  1766  Colonel  Byrd  laid  off  the  towns  ofi 
Sboccoes  and  Rocky  Ridge;  one  an  nddition  to 
Richmond,  the  otber  the  present  Manchester. 
We  find  in  the  paper  of  that  day,  The  Virgiuia 
Gazette,  that  they  were  sold  by  lottery;  it  was 
regularly  advertised  in  successive  papers  that 
Presley  Thornton,  Peyton  Randolph,  John  Page, 
Charles  Carter,  Esqrs.  and  others  would  act  as 
managers;  the  time  of  drawing  was  mentioned, 
the  lots  spoken  of  and  numbered,  and  mills,  ferries 
and  water  powers  were  placed  among  the  prizes. 
The  preface  states  that  the  obstructions  in  the 
river  would  soon  be  removed,  that  by  thus  pass- 
ing the  falls  the  navigation  of  the  river  would  be 
opened  some  two  hundred  miles,  so  that  there 
would  be  only  about  sixty  miles  of  portage  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  boat  navigation  and  the 
Ohio  river;  that  thus  a  trade  with  the  western 
country  and  the  Indian  tribes  could  be  carried  on, 
and  that  consequently  the  Richmond  lottery  af- 
forded great  advantages. 

Thus  early  was  pointed  out  the  destiny  of  the 
capital  city  of  Virginia;  the  wisdom  of  its  foun- 
ders selected  it  as  a  place  to  concentrate  trade, 
and  the  promise  of  improved  navigation,  and  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  in  regard  to  the  Ohio, 
contain  the  first  plan  of  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The 
titles  thus  acquired  are  often  referred  to  in  inves- 
tigating the  rights  of  property;  and  although 
these  titles  are  valid  enough,  still  Richmond  can- 


not be  preserved  from  the  charge  of  having  been 
built  up  by  chance. 

In  1773  the  power  of  the  justices  was  increased 
by  act  of  Assembly,  in  allowing  them  to  build 
wharves  and  quays,  to  erect  cranes  and  other 
things  for  the  furtherance  of  trade  and  for  the 
public  good.  Another  ordinance,  directing  the 
pulling  dowu  of  wooden  chimneys,  showed  the 
still  unsightly  aud  smoky  character  of  the  town, 
aud  as  bogs  and  goats  were  abundant  and  much 
given  to  ruuuing  at  large,  it  was  enacted  that  any 
man  might  kill  them  who  chose,  provided  he  did 
not  eat  what  he  killed,  but  iuformed  the  owner 
of  the  thing  done.  Imagination  might  picture 
Ricbmoud  as  it  was  then ;  and  to  do  so,  let  us  go 
towards  Rocketts  and  look  around.  We  see  a 
shabby  looking  village  of  log  houses,  with  wooden 
chimneys  stuck  at  each  end  of  them,  and  seeming, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  lean  off,  as  though 
they  had  just  quarrelled  and  were  about  to  part 
company.  Some  few  better  built  bouses  render 
the  others  more  dingy  and  rough  by  contrast. 
The  streets,  ueitber  well  laid  out  nor  paved,  are 
covered  with  mud  or  dust;  hogs  and  goats  wau- 
der  about  unchecked ;  pigstyes  abound  and  per- 
fumo  the  air;  white  beaded  children  in  ragged 
troops,  and  black  oues  of  all  shades  of  color,  gam- 
bol in  the  dust,  build  mud  houses  where  uow  well- 
paved  streets  aud  well-coustructed  buildings 
stand,  bathe  in  Sbockoe  creek  or  swim  in  the 
river. 

Larger  lads  hunt  and  set  traps  for  hares  or 
musk  rats  where  uow  is  the  heart  of  Ricbmoud,  the 
deor  aud  the  turkey  are  found  on  the  hills  around, 
and  the  plough  moves  through  the  present  place 
of  busiuess.  Where  uow  the  hammer  of  indus- 
try rings  and  the  builder  plies  his  trowel;  where 
the  beast  of  burdeu  toils  uuder  his  load,  aud  the 
various  sounds  that  mark  the  existence  of  busy, 
noisy  man  are  beard,  there  the  forest  spread  silent- 
ly, the  deer  bounded  before  the  hunter,  the  squirrel 
spruug  from  tree  to  tree;  and  the  bird  built  her 
nest  fearlessly  where  now  the  mother  cheers  her 
offspring. 

What  a  motley  crew  must  the  streets  of  the  vil- 
lage have  preseuted ;  and  how  many  varieties  iu 
language,  dress,  manner  and  appearance  could  be 
seen : — the  English,  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  shrewd,  intelligent  London  or 
Glasgow  bred  merchant  to  the  servant  sold  for 
crime  from  his  native  country  ;  the  Virginia  gen- 
tleman with  the  dress,  speech  and  carriage  of  the 
English  county  squire ;  the  mechauics  of  various 
nations  and  of  various  trades,  working  for  the 
rich  and  indolent  men  of  the  province ;  the  shop- 
men with  keen  eyes,  making  the  most  of  bis  goods 
and  speaking  of  high  prices  in  England,  with 
the  names  of  European  houses  and  streets  as 
glibly  turned  from  bis  tongue  as  those  of  Stew- 
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art's  and  Broadway  arc  now.  The  Red  Indian 
of  tunny  tribes  mill  visited  the  strong  place  of 
his  fathers,  not  to  mourn  over  his  loss,  hut  to  gain 
the  firewater  of  the  whites,  and  with  it  (loath 
and  ruin.  The  Cherokee*  on  their  trading  excur- 
sions, and  other  nation*  of  the  south  and  west  all 
were  here,  with  their  wild  dress,  their  paint,  their 
weapons  ami  their  language.  The  West  ludian 
trader  ami  hi*  Spanish  or  I  hitch  crew  with  their 
strange  dress  and  dialect ;  the  wild-looking  wag- 
goner ami  his  hardy  team  from  the  upper  coun- 
try ;  and  the  «  ilder  hunter  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
slim  animals,  or  in  the  picturesque  hunting  shirt, 
are  seen.  Arms  are  iti  every  hand;  and  among 
ibii  varied  throng,  the  peculiar  dress  that  distin-' 
guished  the  gentleman  of  the  olden  time  and 
marked  them  from  the  common  herd,  is  con- 
spicuous. 

Add  to  these,  Africans  of  all  ages,  sizes  and 
languages;  for,  perhaps,  there  was  not  a  nation  of 
western  Africa  whose  tongue  was  not  here  spo- 
ken  in  one  or  more  varieties,  and  mingled  with 
hrokcn  l'n»lish  and  Spanish.  Almost  every 
Euglish  town  has  some  representative,  felonious 
or  otherwise;  the  Indian,  the  hack  woodsman, 
the  .Spaniard,  the  Dutchman  ami  tho  African,  in 
all  their  dialects,  stand  represented  in  this  Con- 
gress of  Babel. 

Now  see  the  sheriff  of  Henrico  endeavoring  to 
enforce  the  law  and  pull  down  some  ohnoxious 
chimney,  tfeo  the  scampering  off  of  children, 
white-headed  and  Mark,  the  shrill  objurgations, 
downright  scolding  ami  almsive  epithets  of  some 
good  wife-  whoso  prospect  of  dinner  aud  com- 
fort is  thus  interrupted. 

Twenty  tongues,  in  as  many  dialects,  are  let 
loose  on  the  devoted  sheriff;  above  all.  even  the 
emphatic  English  oath,  rises  the  well-trained 
tongue  of  some  old  fish  wife  from  Billingsgate, 
who  has  rather  improved  in  rariness  and  vigor  by 
a  compulsory  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  by 
the  care  of  stupid  negroes  from  the  Guinea  coast. 

Wild  young  lads  are  galloping  through  the 
streets:  men  are  buying  and  selling;  horses  are 
in  process  of  exchange;  dancing  and  junketing 
are  going  on ;  the  cards  and  dice  are  out ;  in  oue 
part  the  horse  race  is  already  begun,  and  the 
cock  fighters  aro  prepariug  for  their  amusements 
in  another.  A  much  imposed  on  citizen  shoots 
some  hog  that  trespasses ;  forthwith  a  hubbub 
rises,  and  a  quarrel,  and  perhaps  a  fight,  increases 
the  interest  of  the  scene. 

Tho  magistrates  sit  in  conclave  to  straighten 
streets  and  settle  difficulties;  to  order  the  pulling 
down  of  other  chimneys,  thus  occasioning  more 
disturbance  and  Billingsgate;  directing  hogs  to 
be  shot,  and  thereby  causing  endless  bickering 
between  man  and  man.  Altogether  a  queer  scene 
must  Richmond  have  presented  in  these  days  of 


its  earlier  settlement.  Imagine  the  impossibility 
of  cleanliness,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  motley 
population,  and  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects  of  tenacious  character,  among  such 

a  population. 

This  was  perhaps  its  appearance  on  fair 
days,  or  on  great  occasions;  then  a  direct  trade 
was  carried  on  with  England,  with  Africa  and 
with  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  other  days, 
it  sank  back  to  its  usual  village  quiet.  The 
English  style  of  dress  and  food,  miugled  in  the 
lower  orders  with  Indian  customs,  prevailed. 
Ale  and  beer  constituted  the  chief  drinks,  espe- 
cially in  the  inferior  class,  not  having  been  eup- 
plautod  by  whiskey  as  is  now  the  case.  Even 
ns  late  as  tho  revolution  we  find  an  English 
brewer  advertising  his  skill.  In  nothiug  have 
wo  more  changed  than  in  dress  and  drink. 

As  there  was  but  one  paper  published  in  the 
colony  and  that  at  tho  scat  of  government,  rather 
a  scanty  supply  of  news  must  have  been  fur- 
nished; it  was,  however,  the  advertising  sheet 
for  the  people  of  Virginia,  aud  contained  notices 
of  sales,  descriptions  of  strayed  horses  and  run- 
away w  ives,  notices  of  cock-fights,  and  accounts 
of  matters  aud  things  in  general  from  all  parts 
of  the  colony.  Extracts  were  usually  pasted  up 
at  tho  post-office  or  iu  the  taverns,  aud  thus  in- 
formation was  disseminated. 

The  best  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  part  of  a  people  is  to  see  in 
what  manner  they  advertise,  and  the  taste  of  a 
community  may  be  fairly  estimated  in  the  same 
manner;  for  the  editorials  belong  to  one  man,  the 
advertisements  are  collected  from  the  minds  of 
many.  It  will  amuse  and  instruct  us  then,  to  se- 
lect some  specimens  from  The  Virginia  Gazette, 
edited  iu  Williamsburg  by  Alexander  Perdie  and 
John  Dixon.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  is 
the  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  lotteries;  a  taste 
that  has  legitimately  descended  to  the  present 
day.  As  iu  Colonel  Byrd's  lottery,  already  men- 
tioned, tho  managers  of  these  schemes  were  men 
high  iu  point  of  talent,  rank  aud  wealth.  Han- 
over towu,  and  other  places  wero  thus  disposed 
of,  and  tho  lots  thus  obtained  were  settled  uu  or 
sold  to  settlers. 

Several  lotteries,  where  tho  prizes  were  lots  in 
towns,  farms,  stock  and  negroes,  are  advertised 
by  those  who  took  this  mode  of  paying  their 
debts;  it  being  generally  stated,  that  the  sub- 
scriber had  endeavored  to  sell,  but  could  not  from 
the  scarcity  of  money,  and  to  pay  his  debts  and 
provide  for  a  large  family,  took  this  method  of 
disposing  of  his  property.  Tho  names  of  George 
Wythe,  Edmund  Pendleton  and  others  appear 
as  managers,  and  tickets  were  to  be  had  in 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  always  at  the 
post-office. 
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Oue  advertiser,  in  offering  his  estate  in  a  lot- Mowed  by  ill  feeling,  as  in  one  iustance  we  find 
tery  to  pay  bis  creditors,  "  hopes  the  public  will  that  Nathaniel  Talloy  forewarns  all  ministers 
countenance  him,  as  his  misfortunes  were  not ;  from  marrying  his  son  Zebulou  Talley  to  Mouru- 


occasioned  by  any  want  of  industry,  but  by  ac- 
cidents, and  his  too  hospitable,  friendly  and  gen- 
erous temper."  Among  the  articles  specified,  are 
besides  land  aud  negroes,  *•  a  bay  horse  with  a 
bald  face,  called  Ball,  a  very  good  riding  horse; 
a  new,  large  copper  kettle,  &c,  &c." 

Runaway  servants  are  advertised;  generally 
white  men,  convicts  sold  for  their  crimes;  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  person, 


ing  Abbott,  "as  he  is  under  age.  and  this  shall 
inderauify  them  for  so  doing."  How  the  warn- 
ing is  to  indemnify  the  parson  is  not  explained. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  in  such  marriage  the  first 
names  of  both  parties  were  changed. 

Husbands  and  wives  advertise  each  other  with 
abuse ;  in  which  the  wife,  as  usual  in  matrimonial 
quarrels,  having  more  tongue  aud  knowing  better 
the  use  of  it,  has  the  advantage.    Particulars  of 


is  given,  and  sometimes  tho  manner  of  carrying  the  whole  affair  are  inserted  in  ooe  instance, 
himself  wbeu  in  liquor.  We  find  Englishmen,  filling  half  a  column,  commencing— "  Whereas 
Irish,  Welsh  aud  Scotch,  all  in  print  as  runaway  j  Ben  Bannerman  my  husband  has  published  a 
convict  slaves.  Horses  of  all  sizes  aud  colors,  ]  false  and  scandalous  account,"  Ate,  &c;  but  it 
found  in  every  part  of  the  state  aud  long  lists  of  I  is  unnecessary  to  show  the  ill  temper  of  the  tiroes, 
letters  left  in  the  post  offices  of  Fredericksburg  i  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  these  viragos  all  date 
and  other  places  also,  are  advertised  in  Williams-  from  the  old  country ;  not  one  is  found  that  does 


burg,  that  those  who  have  lost  horses  or  not  re- 
ceived letters  may  know  whero  to  find  them. 

In  the  Gazette  of  Decembers,  1703,  a  lottery 
containing  prizes  to  the  value  of  18,400  pounds, 


not  refer  to  Europe;  thus  proving  that,  then  as 
now,  our  fair  countrywomen  were  as  good-tem- 
pered as  they  were  beautiful. 

Wc  find  advertisements  of  goods  from  diffcr- 


(about  $74,000,)  consisting  of  land  and  negroes,  ,  ent  ports  of  Europe ;  mechanics  offering  their 
is  advertised  by  Colonel  Bernard  Moore,  to  be  services,  and  teachers  who  have  learned  in  Eng- 


drawn  in  Williamsburg;  among  the  managers 


land.    One  merchant  bluntly  makes  known  his 


tain  soon."  Auother  states  bis  going,  and  the 
time  of  return ;  and  another,  poor  fellow,  rather 


are  Archibald  Cary,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Richard  iutention  to  visit  Europe,  and  the  necessary  col- 
Henry  Lee,  and  George  Washington,  Gentlemen,  lection  of  debts,  thus:  " 1  intend  for  Great  Bri- 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  day  to  dispose  of 
property  in  this  manner;  and  tho  managers  were 

gentlemen,  (relations  aud  friends  of  the  party  I  under  the  weather  in  health  and  in  pocket  too, 
putting  up  the  estate.)  well  known  to  the  public,  [begins  "as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  compassionate 
These  were  among  the  first  men  in  the  State.  !  Doctor  Pope  that  I  may  obtain  a  return  of  health 
Marriage  notices  were  not  as  abundant  as  by  a  timely  voyage  to  England,  &c."  iusiuuating 
might  have  been  eipectcd;  perhaps  weddings  that  his  creditors  will  be  pleased  to  wait  his 
were  so  common,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  return,  "which  will  give  him  the  highest  plea- 


them,  unless  the  parties  were  of  note.  Or  the 
editors  may  have  been  bachelors,  and  have  been 
unwilling  to  publish  what  they  considered  the 
follies  of  their  fellow  men.  We  read  that  David 
Mead,  Esq.,  of  Nansemond,  was  married  to  Miss 
Sally  Waters,  an  agreeable  young  lady.  This 
title  of  agreeable  is  often  put  after  the  lady's 
name;  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  agreeable,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
been  successful. 

Edmund  Raudolph  is  described  as  marrying  a 
young  lady,  whose  amiable  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, joined  with  the  finest  intellectual  accom- 
plishments, caunot  fail  of  rendering  the  worthy 
man  of  her  choice  completely  happy.  Another 
description  adds  to  the  charms  of  tho  young  lady, 
by  making  her  not  only  agreeable,  but  possessed 
of  a  handsome  fortune.  A  few  lines  of  poetry, 
signalized  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  the  denoue- 
ment. And  then  alongside  would  be  found  the 
number  of  criminals  to  be  tried  at  the  next  court 
in  Williamsburg,  as  if  both  were  classed  together. 
Matrimony  sometimes  cither  leads  to,  or  is  fol- 


sure,  &c."  A  school-master  understanding  "that 
a  man  properly  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing 
and  aiuhmetic,  is  very  much  needed  in  Williams- 
burg," offers  his  services,  and  complains  of  the 
want  of  scholars.  Quack  medicines  and  quack 
doctors,  then  as  now,  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  aud  offer  the  iufalliblc  gull-bait  of  no 
cure,  no  pay. 

Schools  iu  various  parts  of  England  are  ad- 
vertised, and  commended  to  public  notice  aa 
healthy  and  excellent  places  of  instruction  for 
young  lads. 

In  one  place,  an  advertisement  is  inserted 
commencing,  "George  III,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  faith,  &c,  greeting  to  our 
Sheriff  of  Goochland.  We  commaud  you  to 
summon  Mr.  Harris  to  appear  before  our  justices 
in  our  couuty  of  Goochland,  &c." 

In  another,  Lord  Botetourt,  Governor  of  tho 
colony,  offers  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  some 
one  who  had  burnt  the  kitcheu  and  fired  the  house 
of  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth.  An  announce- 
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meat  is  made  of  a  match  of  cock*  to  be  fouj;ht  in 
Sussex  couuty,  20  cocks  on  a  side,  and  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  day  lo  he  wound  up  by  a  ball  at 
night  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies.  In  the  paper 
of  Oct.  5,  17(i!>,  after  notice  of  a  very  agreea- 
ble dinner,  given  by  our  esteemed  representative, ; 
Peyton  Randolph.  Esq.,  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern, 
where  the  eveuiug  was  spent  in  jollity  and  agree- 
able converse  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  aud  after 
mention  of  various  pieces  of  election  news,  oc- 
curs the  following  equivocal  obituary,  "Died  at 
bis  bouse,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Ramsey,  tvho  al- 
though not  universally  beloved,  was  an  affection- 
ate husband,  a  kind  ucighbor,  and  a  faithful 
friend.  Charity — many  virtues,  many  failiog*." 
The  papers  were  filled  with  foreign  news  ex- 
tracted from  English  exchanges,  aud  they  did 
Dot  hesitate  to  satirize  the  state  of  affairs  iu  Eng- 
land, especially  where  the  efforts  at  taxatiou 
were  touched  on.  From  the  paper  of  Dec.  28, 
the  following  piece  extracted  will  show  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  the  colony. 

Prices  of  Stocks  in  Enuland. 


Impudence, 
Arbitrary  power, 
Assurance, 
India  stock. 
Modesty, 

Moderate  patriotism, 
Merit, 

Ministerial  influence, 
Lottery  tickets, 
Gulls, 

National  good, 


Open. 
Very  high. 
10  per  cent. 
Very  precarious. 

Shut. 
Above  par. 
No.  price. 
Very  low. 
14a  1 5. 
Near  G0.O00. 
Nothing  done. 


To  close  this  subject,  we  extract  the  only  adver- 
tisement put  in  by  George  Washington ;  aud  we 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  it  in  full,  as  all 
that  belongs  to  that  remarkable  man  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  public. 

Mount  Vernon,  Fairfax  county. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  bis  Majesties  Council,  having 
been  pleased  to  grant  200,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  Great  Canhawa,  &c,  to  the  officers  aud  sol- 
diers who  embarked  in  the  service  of  this  colony, 
agreeable  to  a  proclamation  issued  the  10th  of 
February,  1754,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie.  I 
Esq.,  then  Lieutenant  Governor;  and  having,; 
moreover,  been  pleased  to  require  that  I  should 
receive  the  several  aud  respective  claims  of  every  i 
person  who  engaged  in  the  service  aforesaid,  be- ! 
fore  the  battle  of  the  Meadows  in  1/54,  I  do; 
hereby  give  this  public  notice  thereof,  requesting  j 
that  every  officer  and  soldier,  or  their  represen- 


tatives, will  exhibit  their  respective  claims  to  a 
share  of  these  lands,  properly  attested,  to  me, 
before  the  10th  day  of  Oct«l>cr  next  ensuing;,  iu 
order  that  the  whole  may  be  laid  before  bis  Lord- 
ship and  Council,  and  finally  adjusted.  And  to 
the  intent  that  no  unnecessary  application  may 
be  made,  it  is  hereby  signified  that  no  person  who 
entered  into  the  service  of  this  colony  after  the 
said  battle  of  the  Meadows,  (which  concluded 
the  campaign  of  1574,)  is  eutitled  to  auy  part  of 
these  200,000  acres  of  land,  as  they  were  given 
to  the  first  adventurers,  under  the  proclamation 
aforesaid. 

Georok  Washington. 

At  the  era  of  the  revolution,  Richmond  was 
less  iu  size  than  either  Fredericksburg  or  Nor- 
folk, and  possessed  less  importance;  it  was  from 
its  central  aud  safe  position  aloue,  tbat  it  was 
chosen  the  capital  of  the  Slate.  It  was  a  col- 
lection of  villages  lyiug  around  a  trading  place  ; 
Hyrd's  warehouse  stood  just  opposite  the  present 
Exchange;  another  large  place  of  inspection  for 
tobacco  stood  near  Rocketts;  these  with  some 
places  of  business,  Col.  Byrd's  residence,  Bel- 
videre,  aud  St.  John's  church  on  the  hill,  were 
the  only  houses  of  auy  size  or  noto.  The  surface 
of  the  grouud  was  rough,  the  hills  steep  and  en- 
croaching on  the  river;  Shockoe  creek  passed 
wiudiug  through  the  town ;  there  was  no  dock  and 
very  few  landing  places ;  but  one  church  and  that 
out  of  sight,  scarcely  ever  preached  in  and  badly 
attended ;  the  men  of  the  city  wore  the  old- 
fashioned  dress,  breeches,  stockings,  large  roomy 
coats,  cocked  bats  and  kneo  buckles  for  the  bet- 
ter classes  ;  and  bunting  shirts  and  leggings  for 
the  lower. 

Such  was  Richmond  in  1775 ;  a  collection  of 
disjointed  country  villages,  placed  amid  the  rug- 
ged ground  at  the  Falls  of  the  James. 

The  only  mau  of  note  in  this  period  of  Rich- 
mond's history  was  Col.  William  Byrd  of  Westo- 
vcr,  who  was  really  the  father  of  the  city.  His 
sou  simply  followed  bis  father's  example  in  dis- 
posing of  lots,  and  thus  carried  out  bis  design. 
We  have  other  mementos  of  Col.  Byrd  beside 
the  chief  city  of  Virginia;  he  was  as  ready  with 
bis  pen,  as  he  was  prompt  in  undertaking  and 
skilful  in  carrying  out  the  running  bouudary  lines 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp.  In  his  manuscripts 
published  some  few  years  since  by  Edward  Ruf- 
fin,  Esq.,  he  describes  in  a  racy,  familiar  style, 
the  incidents  and  the  toils  of  running  the  dividing 
lino  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  A 
Journey  to  the  Laud  of  Eden  is  the  title  of  anoth- 
er manuscript,  containing  his  adventures  in  taking 
up  some  wild  laud  iu  North  Carolina;  the  name 
was  given  lo  that  province,  because  iu  Governor 
was  Charlos  Eden,  aud  because  the  land  and  the 
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people  reminded  one  of  that  ancient  garden,  by 
the  utter  and  entire  contrast  it  presented. 

A  Progress  to  the  Mines  completes  the  volume; 
he  describes  in  it  his  visit  to  Governor  Spots- 
wood,  who  was  mining  near  Fredericksburg,  and 
whom  from  his  being  the  first  to  open  and  work 
an  iron  mine  in  this  continent,  he  calls  the  Tubal 
Cain  of  America.  His  sketches  aro  lively  and 
off-hand ;  giviug  much  information  of  the  state  of 
society  in  that  distant  age  of  Virginia, though  evi- 
dently not  written  for  publication,  but  for  amuse- 
ment. To  judgo  him  from  bis  works,  written 
and  otherwise,  be  was  a  man  of  intellect,  wit, 
cultivation  of  mind  and  manners,  of  refined  tastes, 
of  great  and  persevering  euergy,  and  with  a  sa- 
gacity far  beyond  his  age.  He  foresaw  the  fu- 
ture importance  of  the  place  he  had  chosen,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  make  it  a  great  city. 
His  talents  were  appreciated  and  rewarded;  he 
was  made  receiver-geueral  of  his  majesty's  rev- 
enues here,  thrice  appointed  public  agent  to  Eng- 
land, and  finally  Presideut  of  the  Council  of  the 
Colony.  His  epitaph  describes  bim  as  "  the  well- 
bred  gentleman  and  polite  companion,  the  splen- 
did economist,  and  prudent  father  of  a  family,  the 
constant  enemy  of  all  exorbitant  power,  and 
hearty  frieud  to  the  liberties  of  bis  country.'' 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

dori.no  the  revolution. 

Richmond  had  hitherto  been  a  petty  town  in  i 
an  English  colony.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1775, 
a  body  of  men  assembled  in  it,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Virgiuia,  who  were  destined  to  sever  the 
colony  and  the  country  from  the  harsh  rule  and 
unjust  taxation  of  England,  and  to  build  up  a 
mighty  state  and  uation.  They  were  also  to 
propose  a  form  of  government,  as  free  as  it  was 
novel,  and  to  carry  nut  in  its  administration  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  which,  scarcely  heard  of  then, 
are  now  the  common  property  of  all  nations. 
This  was  the  meeting  of  the  second  Virginia 
convention.  The  first  one  had  met  in  Williams- 
burg, August  1st,  1774.  and  had  rather  sought 
redress  of  grievances  than  any  thing  else;  its  tone 
had  been  expostulatory  and  its  temper  opposed 
to  resistance.  This  convention  organized  a  pro- 
visional government,  appointed  a  committee  of 
safety,  and  directed  that  the  colony  should  be  put 
in  a  state  of  defence  by  embodying,  arming  and 
disciplining  a  militia,  consisting  of  yeomen  and 
gentlemen.  In  it  the  qucstiou  of  peace  or  war 
was  decided  ;  in  it  Virgiuia  pledged  herself  to 
resist  all  tyranny,  and  to  carry  on  war.  if  in  no 
other  way  her  rights  could  bo  maintained.  Rich- 
mond then  has  the  honor  of  haviug  had  begun  in 


it  the  first  plan  of  resistance  to  British  oppres- 
sion ;  from  her  issued  the  voice  of  Virginia  call- 
ing on  the  colonics  to  organize,  and  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence  against  England, 
and  the  meu  who  met  in  this  convention,  and  the 
measures  they  proposed  and  advocated,  took  the 
lead  among  all  others.  On  Richmond  hill,  in 
this  city,  stands  old  St.  John's  church,  surround- 
ed by  its  grave-yard;  now,  a  building  somewhat 
modernized  by  the  addition  of  a  tower,  then  a 
plain  wooden  structure,  with  nothing  of  architec- 
tural beauty  to  recommend  it.  although  placed 
on  a  commanding  situation.  This  house  of  God 
was  the  placo  of  meeting  for  the  convention;  it 
was  no  desecration,  but  on  the  contrary  a  most 
fitting  place  of  meetiug  for  meu  engaged  in  so 
holy  a  work.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  men 
composiug  this  body,  to  see  of  what  material 
they  are  made,  and  whether  success  is  likely  to 
crown  their  efforts.  First  on  the  list  stands 
Patrick  Henry,  that  mighty  man  of  eloquence,  a 
nobler  Demosthenes  struggling  against  an  en- 
croaching tyrant,  aud  struggling  successfully  be- 
cause he  lived  among  a  better  people.  On  look- 
ing at  his  efforts,  on  this  and  other  occasions  we 
know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  intrepidity 
that  made  him  dare,  or  the  eloquence  that  made 
him  succeed.  Far  in  advance  of  his  age,  from 
the  mountain  top  of  bis  own  intellectual  per- 
spicacity, he  saw  the  necessity  and  the  certain 
success  too  of  the  contest,  and  gifted  with  cour- 
age that  defied  opposition,  and  with  eloquence 
that  persuaded  and  convinced  all  who  heard  him, 
he  took  the  lead,  offered  resolutions  pledging 
Virgiuia  to  war,  and  inspired  all  men  with  a 
courage  and  with  sentiments  similar  to  his  own. 

Whence  had  this  man  this  power,  and  who 
taught  him  to  sway  the  minds  of  others  in  this 
wonderful  manner  1  Of  a  figure  tall,  spare  aud 
slightly  stooping ;  a  dark  sun-burnt  complexion ; 
a  grave,  thoughtful  couutenauce ;  a  forehead 
high  and  straight;  the  eye  dark  and  deep  set 
under  a  thick,  black  eyebrow,  and  a  mouth  ex- 
pressing fairness,  gentleness  and  persuasion; 
dressed  as  a  couutry  geutlemau,  and  withtho  ac- 
cent and  knowledge  of  a  man  untaught  in  the 
schools,  he  yet  possessed  the  power  to  wield  at 
will  the  opinions  of  the  cultivated  miuds  around 
him.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  man,  thus  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  his  perilous  task,  was  a  being 
brought  into  existence  for  this  very  purpose. 
That  this  untaught  and  indolent  lad,  who  spent 
his  days  in  solitude,  and  whose  powers  and  abil- 
ities wcro  unknown  even  to  himself,  had  within 
him  an  intellect  aud  energy,  that  when  displayed 
in  eloquence  would  shake  the  throne  of  Britain, 
aud  limit  her  power*,  aud  create  an  empire  here, 
seems  almost  incredible. 

He  stepped  forth,  at  the  appointed  time,  like  one 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  or  of  Thomas  JeflTer- 
oon,  men  afterwards  fata  qua  iu  the  annals  of  the 
republic  and  of  the  world. 

Aoother  member  was  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  a 
lawyer  of  the  first  practice,  well  traioed  and 
learned  in  his  profession,  a  graceful  and  very  able 
speaker,  and  remarkably  scrupulous  in  choosing 
and  understanding  the  right  before  deciding ;  a 
mau  cautious,  firm  and  wise. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Westmoreland  also 
graced  the  Couvcntion,  the  Cicero  as  Henry 
was  the  Demosthenes  of  the  House,  possess- 


or the  ancient  prophets,  burdened  with  a  message 
of  wisdom  and  of  hope  to  hie  astonished  country- 
men, and  iu  the  lauguage  of  one  inspired,  predicted 
success  and  urged  them  to  effort,  shaming  the 
weak-hearted,  cheering  the  timid  and  directing  the 
bold;  speaking  iu  thunder  tones  what  other  men 
only  whispered,  and  boldly  justifying  what  others 
scarcely  dared  avow,  his  intrepid  eloquence 
earned  success. 

His  mighty  voice,  like  the  miraculous  sound 
that  prostrated  the  walls  of  Jericho,  bore  down 
the  barrier  of  awe  aud  reverence  that  had  hith- 
erto surrounded  the  power  of  Great  Britain, and  j  ing  a  noble  Roman  couutenance  and  a  grace- 
showed  that  power,  stripped  of  iu  defences,  no  ful  aud  dignified  bearing.  A  critic,  a  mau  of 
longer  invincible  w  hen  assailed  by  the  iudigna- 1  fine  taste  and  of  minute  aud  extensive  and 
tion  of  au  incensed  people.  I  thorough  acquirements,  learned  in  every  branch 

Peyton  Randolph,  Presidcutof  the  First  Con-  of  science  and  literature,  well  versed  in  bistor- 
gress,  was  there,  a  man  who  died  too  early  formal  and  political  knowledge,  with  a  mind  un- 
his  country  's  good  aud  for  his  owu  fame ;  of  one  I  tramclled  by  an  education  for,  or  by  practice  at 
of  tbo  noblest  and  wealthiest  families  io  the  col-  <  the  bar,  he  possessed  an  eloquence  the  moat  per- 
ony,  well-informed,  practical,  sensible;  a  sound  guasive  and  powerful.  His  speech  was  not  like 
lawyer,  a  judicious  statesman  aud  an  honest  man.  j  that  of  Henry's,  a  torrent  bearing  every  thing  be- 
Ricbard  Bland  was  there,  who  wrote  the  first  fore  it,  but  like  a  clear,  gentle,  flowing  river, 
pamphlet  ou  the  connexion  w  itb  Croat  Britain  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  wealth  brought  from 
that  correctly  viewed  the  subject ;  a  mau  learn  - 1  Tar,  and  disseminating  beauty  and  fertility  aloug 
ed,  logical  and  profouud  in  constitutional  lore,  its  course. 

George  Wy  the  was  there,  afterwards  Chaucel-  George  Mason,  who  wrote  the  first  constitu- 
tor of  the  State,  a  man  of  patriarchal  simplicity  [tion  of  Virginia,  and  who  was  one  of  the  wisest 
aud  integrity,  able  and  laborious,  the  best  classical  men  ami  most  ardent  patriots  this  country  ever 
scholar  in  the  house,  possessing  varied  and  vast  produced,  is  the  last  of  these  illustrious  persons 
acquirements.  In  person  he  was  tall,  thin  aud  that  we  shall  mention.  With  them  were  mauy 
stooping.    Kind  aud  benevoleut  to  all  about  him,  I  others,  as  wisethoughuotasfaraous,  meoof  strong 


he  was  beloved  by  the  mauy  students  who  filled 
bis  office,  by  the  children  whose  amusements  he 


minds,  firm  wills  aud  stout  hearts,  men  to  be  relied 
on,  who  though  they  shone  not  so  brightly  by  these 


contributed  to  and  by  hisservauts  whose  darkened  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  were  yet  suns  io 
minds  he  endeavored  to  instruct.  Of  bim  Henry  { their  own  districts,  gathering  influence  aud  dis- 
Clay  beautifully  and  truly  spoke  wheu  ho  called  j  peusing  light. 

him  "the  immortal  Wythe,  the  patrou  of  my  |  After  two  days  of  hesitation,  aud  when  thanks 
youth,  like  Cato  wise,  like  Aristides  just."  He,  had  been  given  to  those  who  bad  served  iu  the 
however,  possessed  too  little  management  to  make  first  Congress,  when  doubt  and  indecision  sat  on 
him  successful  when  opposed  by  an  adroit  adver- 1  every  face,  and  men  shrauk  back  from  the  idea 
sary.  Yet  his  iutegrity,  modesty,  capacity  and  '  of  a  coutest  with  Eugland,  Henry  rose  and  of- 
kuowledge  of  business  raised  him  to  high  houor '  fercd  his  celebrated  resolutions  that  the  colony 
and  made  him  universally  respected  and  beloved,  be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  or- 


Fdmuud  Pendleton  was  another  of  these  wor 
thies;  like  Henry,  a  man  of  slight  education,  he 


ganizing  an  armed  force.  It  was  iu  this  memo- 
rable debate  that,  after  hearing  aud  allowing  full 


had  overcome  difficulties  by  diligence;  he  was  I  force  to  all  that  had  been  urged  in  favor  of  peace- 


graceful  aud  elegant  in  person  and  manner;  pos- 
sessing a  mind  clear,  acute  and  farreachiug,  of 
great  perseverance  aud  untiring  assiduity,  he  was 
considered  the  best  parliamentary  manager  in 
the  convention.  His  talent  lay  in  bis  persuasive 
eloquence  ;  aud  his  graceful,  easy  manner  aud  his 
soft  silvery  voice  added  force  to  his  words  and 
arguments.  His  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  debate  made  him  a  formidable  competitor 
of  George  Wythe,  his  frequent  adversary  in  the 
courts  of  law. 


ful  measures,  he  bore  down  opposition  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  and  iuspiring  his  hearers 
aud  the  nation  with  disown  spirit,  uttered  forth  the 
war  cry  of  the  revolution,  "give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death."  The  resolutions  passed,  and  a 
committee  of  safety  was  appointed  to  carry  them 
out.  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  State. 
They  eutered  actively  on  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  organized  troops,  and  directed  a 
stand  of  colors  to  be  prepared  in  each  district, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  name  of  the  district,  and 


Of  George  Washington,  delegate  from  Fairfax, 'on  the  other  "  Virginia  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
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erty,"  a  motto  the  State  baa  proudly  carried  ever 
since  in  her  political  course.  This  was  the  first 
deliberate  aud  organized  state  resistance  to 
Great  Britain;  Henry  has  the  honor  of  having 
conceived  and  carried  it  out,  aud  the  old  church 
in  Richmond  is  the  place  where  this  great  prin- 
ciple was  first  fairly  promulgated.  It  was  the 
cradle  of  liberty  in  the  south,  and  the  additional 
honor  of  beiug  the  starting  point  of  the  revolu- 
tion is  thus  given  to  the  spot,  marked  out  by  na- 
ture and  by  Indian  sagacity  for  the  capital  of 
Virgiuia. 

Richmond  wont  back  to  its  usual  quietness ; 
magazines  of  arms  and  provisions  were  collected 
in  it.  aud  manufactories  of  powder,  cannon  and 
small  arms  w  ere  put  in  operation  at  Westbam  in 
its  vicioity.  It  served  also  as  a  station  for  troops 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  a  place  of  drill  and 
preparation  for  the  southern  campaigns,  and  from 
being  the  Capital  and  Governor's  residence  be- 
came a  place  of  great  resort. 

In  1779,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond,  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  chief  officer  of  the  State.  It  had 
been  proposed  frequently  before,  even  so  early 
as  1746,  during  the  time  of  Governor  Gooch. 
The  act  of  assembly  gives,  as  a  reason  for  the  re- 
moval, the  unsafe  and  exposed  situation  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, its  inconveuience  as  a  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  courts  or  the  legislature,  and  the 
central  position  of  Richmond.  It  directed  six 
squares  on  Shockoe  hill  to  be  bought  for  the  pub- 
lic buildings;  the  streets  to  be  improved,  and  the 
town  to  be  enlarged.  It  was  intended  that  these 
squares  should  lie  together, intersected  by  streets; 
and  on  one  the  capitol  should  stand,  the  Gov- 
ernor's house  on  another,  aud  on  the  others  the 
courts  and  offices,  the  jail  and  public  market 
houses.  The  plan  was  not  adhered  to.  The 
population  of  Richmond  at  this  time  must  bave 
been  small,  as  ten  years  later  it  only  numbered 
300  houses.  There  was  hardly  room  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  the  officers  of  the 
State.  The  first  tavern  built  was  the  old  City 
Hotel,  used  during  the  time  of  the  convention  as 
a  place  of  resort.  It  still  stands,  a  plain  wooden 
building ;  from  the  shape  of  its  windows,  and  its 
general  style  (if  that  architectural  terra  can  be 
applied  to  it)  like  that  of  the  old  church,  it  was 
probably  built  about  the  same  time.  It  stauds 
on  Main  street  opposite  the  Union  Hotel,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  carpeuter  shop.  In  it,  probably, 
were  draughted  those  resolutions  that  roused  and 
pledged  Virginia  to  action ;  it  was  the  resting 
place  for  the  great  men  who  met  to  consider  our 
cd»e  as  a  nation.  The  sound  of  the  saw  and 
hammer,  and  the  rough  words  of  the  laborers 
now  strike  the  ear,  where  mighty  questions  of 
national  policy  were  once  discussed;  where 

Vol.  XVII-90 


Henry's  fervour  in  debate  and  fascinating  con- 
versation, where  the  classic  wit  of  Lee,  and  the 
quietly  delivered  yet  forcible  opiuions  of  Wash- 
ington, aud  of  many  other  sages  and  patriots, 
were  once  heard. 

The  Capitol  stood  on  the  upper  side  of  Pearl 
street,  extending  down  to  Cary  ;  it  was  a  large, 
clumsy  lookiug,  wooden  building  without  any 
thiug  to  mark  it.  Had  it  been  a  building  of  any 
note  as  to  size  or  beauty,  it  would  bave  been 
burnt  when  the  British,  under  Arnold,  entered 
Richmond.  Probably  they  were  uuable  to  dis- 
cover where  the  Virgiuia  Legislature  sat,  and 
judging  from  appearance,  esteemed  the  building 
to  be  some  old  warehouse.  After  the  present 
Capitol  was  erected  it  reverted  to  its  original  use, 
having  been  held  as  a  store  aud  warehouse  by 
the  firm  of  Brown  and  Rives,  one  amoug  the 
most  wealthy  and  energetic  houses  of  the  city. 
The  honorable  William  C.  Rives  is  the  son  of 
one  member  of  this  influential  firm. 

Alongside  of  it.  toward  Main  street,  stood  at  a 
later  date  the  tavern  of  The  Rising  Suu,  kept  by 
Fletcher,  and  much  frequented  by  me  moors  of 
the  Legislature. 

Iu  17dl  the  British  force  under  Arnold  invaded 
Virgiuia  aud  took  possession  of  Richmond ;  much 
blame  has  been  cast  on  the  Governor  for  not  pre- 
venting this  insult  to  our  State,  and  for  inefficient 
conduct  on  the  occasion.  It  is  certain,  that  he 
had  received  notice  from  General  Washington  of 
theexpected  attack  on  Virginia,  and,  thataltbongh 
the  invading  fleet  was  in  our  waters  and  proceed- 
ing up  James  River,  yet  Richmond  was  not  put 
in  a  state  of  defence,  uor  tho  militia  called  out, 
until  the  emergency  presented  itself.  A  few  mi- 
litiamen came  on  the  grouud,  unprepared  by  pos- 
sessing good  discipline  or  good  officers  to  meet  a 
well  trained  foe.  The  enemy  lauded  at  Westo- 
ver,  aud  marched  without  opposition  to  Rich- 
mond, burned  and  plundered  at  will,  and  then 
returned  to  their  ships  in  safety.  It  is  the  great- 
est disgrace  that  ever  befell  Virgiuia;  and  al- 
though great  credit  is  due  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
for  bis  services  to  our  State  and  nation,  and  for 
his  firm  attachment  to  republican  principles;  al- 
though his  uame  will  ever  descend  to  posterity  as 
one  of  our  greatest  men  and  wisest  civilians,  this 
unresisted  conquest  of  our  capital  by  900  men, 
will  remain  as  a  blot  on  bis  memory.  No  amount 
of  excuse  can  ever  wipe  away  the  stain ;  nor 
will  it  serve  to  say,  that  he  was  not  correctly  in- 
formed, had  no  troops,  and  could  not  collect  mi- 
litia. Had  be  shown  firmuess.  and  met  the  dan- 
ger instead  of  runuiug  away  from  it;  had  be  been 
more  anxious  to  preserve  the  public  honor,  tfaau 
to  save  the  public  stores ;  bad  be  rallied  the  forces 
on  the  spot  against  the  enemy  himself,  instead 
of  employiug  all  hands  iu  carrying  off  arms  and 
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powder;  be  would  thus,  in  place  of  creating  a  panic  |  "  It  waaabove  30  miles  from  Westover;  several 
that  conquered  tbe  town  before  the  enemy  reach- 
ed it,  have  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence,  and 
have  driven  them  to  their  ships.  Patrick  Henry, 
or  Governor  Nelson,  would  have  exhibited  a  very 
different  spirit;  and  in  their  hands,  this  great 
stigma  on  our  State  would  have  been  prevented. 
Had  a  military  man,  possessing  such  powers  and 
supplies,  and  with  the  power  to  call  out  militia, 
warned  too  of  his  enemies'  approach,  acted  in 
a  similar  manner,  he  would  have  beeu  broken  for 
misconduct,  and  probably  shot  for  cowardice ; 
and  the  State  expects  more  from  its  chief  officer, 
thau  the  general  does  from  his  subordinate.  I 
extract  from  the  narrative  of  Lieut.  Col.  Sim- 
coe.  who  was  an  active  British  partizan.and  com- 
manded under  Arnold  in  this  plundering  expedi- 
tion. His  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
conquest  was  made,  and  of  the  panic  that  per- 
vaded our  citizens  and  forces,  is  corroborated  by 
the  account  given  in  Tucker's  Life  of  Jufl'erson; 
although  he  does  not  mention  tbe  burning  and 


transports  bad  uot  arrived,  and  Gen.  Arnold's 
force  did  not  amount  to  80U  men.  On  tbe  sec- 
ood  day's  march,  while  a  bridge  was  replacing 
over  a  creek,  the  advanced  guard  only  having 
passed  over,  some  of  tbe  enemy's  militia,  who 
had  destroyed  it  the  evening  before  and  were  to 
assemble  with  others  to  defend  it,  were  deceived 
by  the  dress  of  the  Rangers  and  came  to  Lieut. 
Col.  Simcoe,  who  immediately  reprimanded  them 
for  not  coming  sooner,  held  conversation  with 
them,  and  then  sent  them  prisoners  to  Gen.  Ar- 
nold. Within  seven  miles  of  Richmond  a  patrol 
of  the  enemy  appeared,  who  on  being  discovered 
fled  at  full  speed  ;  tbe  Queen's  Rangers,  whose 
horses  were  in  a  miserable  condition  from  the 
voyage,  could  uot  pursue  them.  Soon  after, 
Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  halted,  having  received  the 
clearest  information  that  a  road  made  passable 
for  wood  carts  led  through  the  thickets  to  tbe 
rear  of  the  heights,  on  which  tbe  town  of  Rich- 
mond was  placed,  where  they  terminated  in 


plundering  of  private  property,  nor  tbe  threat  of  plain,  although  they  were  almost  inaccessible  by 
Aruold  to  destroy  the  town,  unless  ho  was  per- 
mitted to  briug  up  his  sbips.and,  carry  off  tbe  to- 
bacco from  its  warehouses. 

Tbe  streets  were  filled  with  the  provisions  and 
liquors  from  tbe  stores ;  and  the  hogs  of  the  city 
got  drunk  with  the  British  soldiers,  and  were 
together  seen  staggering  along  tbe  streets — fit- 
ting company  for  such  beastly  men,  and  for  such 
a  rascally  commauder. 

On  the  approach  of  the  British  no  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  defence ;  the  cannon  were 
hurried  off  or  sunk  in  the  James;  the  public  arms 
and  stores  were  carried  across  the  river  or  sent 
to  Westham,  and  very  great  general  activity  was 
shown  in  running  away.  The  Governor  and 
most  of  the  white  families  left  the  city,  and  only 
aome  two  or  three  hundred  militia,  uncomma tid- 
ed and  already  alarmed,  were  posted  on  the  hills 
to  run  nway  also,  as  sooo.  as  the  enemy  came  in 
sight.  There  was  not  even  a  show  of  resistance, 
nor  a  gun  fired;  and  a  handful  of  rangers  scat- 
tered a  militia  force,  far  outnumberiog  them,  like 
so  many  sheep.  "  On  the  arrival  at  Westover, 
the  troops  were  immediately  disembarked;  at 
first  from  the  reports  of  the  country  of  the  force 
that  was  assembling  to  defend  Richmond,  Gen. 
Arnold  hesitated  whether  he  should  proceed 
thither  or  not,  his  positive  injunctions  being  not 
to  undertake  any  enterprise  that  had  much  risk 
in  it;  but  Lieut.  Cols.  Dundasand  Simcoe, con- 
curring that  one  day's  march  might  be  made  with 
perfect  security,  and  that  by  this  means  more 
perfect  information  might  be  obtained,  tbe  troops 
were  immediately  put  in  motion,  and  proceeded 
towards  Richmond,  where  the  enemy  was  under- 
stood to  have  very  considerable  magazines. 


the  common  road.  Ou  giving  i 
Gen.  Arnold,  be  said  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
quit  the  road  as  the  enemy  would  not  fight.  Oo 
approaching  the  town,  Gen.  Arnold  orderod  the 
troops  to  march  as  open,  and  to  make  as  great 
an  appearance  ns  possible;  and  tbe  ground  was 
so  favorable  that  a  more  skilful  enemy  than  those 
who  were  now  reconnoitring  would  have  imag- 
ined the  numbers  to  have  been  double. 

11  Tbe  enemy  at  Richmond  appeared  drawn  up 
on  the  heights  to  tbe  number  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men ;  the  road  passed  through  a  wood 
at  the  bottom  of  those  heights,  and  then  ran  be- 
tween them  and  the  river  iuto  the  lower  town. 
Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  was  ordered  to  dislodge  them: 
he  mounted  the  hill  in  small  bodies,  stretching 
away  to  the  right,  so  as  to  threaten  the  enemy 
with  a  design  to  outflank  them  ;  and  as  they  filed 
off  in  appearance  to  secure  their  flank,  he  directly 
ascended  with  his  cavalry,  where  it  was  so  steep 
that  they  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  their 
horses.  Luckily  the  enemy  made  no  resistance, 
nor  did  they  fire;  but  on  the  cavalry's  arrival  on 
the  summit,  retreated  to  the  woods  in  great  con- 
fusiou. 

There  wnsa  party  of  horsemen  in  the  lower 
town,  watching  the  motions  of  Lieut.  Col.  Dun- 
das,  who,  the  heights  being  gained,  was  now  en- 
tering it.  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  pushed  on  with 
the  cavalry  unnoticed  by  the  enemy  in  the  lower 
town,  till  such  time  as  be  began  to  descend  in 
their  rear,  when  an  impassable  creek  stopped 
him,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  escape  to  the 
top  of  another  hill  beyoud  the  town.  Having 
crossed  ovor  lower  down,  he  ascended  the  bill, 
using  such  conversation  and  words  towards  tbem 
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as  might  prevent  their  inclination  to  retreat. 
However,  when  the  Rangers  were  arrived  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  summit,  the  enemy,  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  but  made  up  of  militia  and 
spectators,  some  with  and  some  without  arms, 
galloped  of.  They  were  immediately  pursued, 
but  without  the  least  regularity.  Capt.  Shank 
and  Lieut.  Spencer,  who  hail  met  with  good 
horses  in  the  country,  far  distanced  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry. 

"  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  left  an  officer  to  mark  the 
position  he  meant  his  infantry  to  take  on  their 
arrival,  and  collecting  all  the  men  he  could  over- 
take, followed  Capt  Shank,  anxious  lest  bis  ar- 
dour should  prove  fatal;  he  had  pursued  the 
enemy  four  or  five  miles,  six  or  seven  of  whom 
he  bad  taken  with  several  horses— a  well  timed 
capture.  On  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe's  return  be  met 
with  orders  from  Gen.  Arnold  to  march  to  the 
foundry  at  West  ham  and  destroy  it;  the  flank 
companies  of  the  80th  under  Major  Gordon,  were 
sent  ns  a  reinforcemeut. 

"  With  these,  and  his  corps,  he  proceeded  to  tbe 
foundry;  the  trunions  of  many  pieces  of  irou 
cannon  were  struck  off,  a  quantity  of  small  arms 
and  a  great  variety  of  military  stores  were  de- 
stroyed. 

'•Upon  consultation  with  the  artilleryofficer.it 
was  thought  better  to  destroy  tbe  magazine  than 
to  blow  it  up.  This  fatiguing  business  was  ef- 
fected by  carrying  the  powder  down  the  cliffs 
and  pouring  it  in  the  water ;  the  warehouses  and 
mills  were  then  set  on  fire,  and  many  explosions 
happened  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings  which 
might  have  been  hazardous  had  it  been  relied  on 
that  all  the  powder  was  regularly  deposited  in 
one  magazine;  and  tbe  foundry,  which  was  a 
very  complete  one,  was  totally  destroyed.  It 
was  night  before  tbe  troops  returned  to  Rich- 
mond ;  tbe  provisions  which  bad  been  made  for 
them  had  now  to  be  cooked  ;  fatigued  with  the 
march  tbe  men  in  general  went  to  sleep;  some 
of  them  got  into  private  houses  and  there  ob- 
tained rum."  In  the  above  extract  some  of  the 
soft  expressions  require  explanation.  Captain 
Shank,  &c,  M  who  bad  met  with  good  horses," 
is  a  shaded  mode  of  saying  that  the  Captaiu  had 
stolen  a  fine  horse  soon  after  landing  at  Westo- 
ver;  and  the  men  "who  got  into  private  houses,'  * 
&c,  woold  now  be  considered  robbers  and  house- 
breakers, and  banged  accordingly.  Tarleton, 
another  famous  partisan,  was  dismounted  from  a 
stolen  horse  by  its  owner,  in  tbe  streets  of  York- 
town,  after  tbe  surrender  of  that  city;  Virginia 
lost  a  great  deal  of  private  property  by  British 
officers  and  soldiers  metting  with  the  horses,  and 
getting  into  tbe  bouses  of  her  citizens  in  this 
manner. 

This  insult  to  our  capital  roused  the  spirit  of 


the  people  of  Virginia;  for 
every  part  of  tbe  State,  and  Lafayette  was  sent 
with  somo  continental  troops  to  form  a  junction 
with  Steuben,  and  to  take  command.  He  entered 
Richmond  in  April,  and  held  it  against  the  forces 
of  Arnold  and  Phillips,  who  had  marched  from 
Petersburg  to  Manchester.  Corn  wall  is  now 
marched  into  Virginia,  united  bis  forces  with 
those  of  Arnold,  and,  driving  Lafayette  before 
him,  agaiu  occupied  Richmond. 

Of  the  remaining  events  of  the  war;  the  arm- 
ing throughout  Virginia,  the  retreat  of  Cornwal- 
lis  to  Yorktown,  the  advauce  of  Washington 
aud  the  French  forces,  and  the  final  struggle 
which  gloriously  terminated  tbe  war,  I  need  not 
here  speak.  General  Nelson  bad  been  made 
Governor  and  commanded  the  militia  of  the  State 
in  person  at  Yorktown.  He  made  every  exer- 
tion that  his  office  permitted,  and  pledged  his 
private  fortune  to  raise  supplies,  and  prepare  for- 
ces to  vindicate  tbe  injured  honor  of  tbe  State. 

Ricbmoud  sunk  back  into  its  usual  quietness ; 
and  being  a  small  town,  badly  built,  and  only 
containing  some  1,800  or  2,000  inhabitants,  must 
have  astonished  tbe  foreign  officers  in  our  service 
when  told  that  it  was  tbe  capital  of  Virginia. 
The  Marquis  Cbastellux,  who  served  with  honor 
in  the  French  army,  and  who  visited  Richmond 
in  1781,  thus  describes  it: 

"Though  Richmond  be  already  an  old  town, 
and  well  situated  for  trade,  being  built  on  tbe 
spot  where  James  River  begins  to  he  navigable, 
that  is  just  below  the  Rapids,  it  was  before  the 
war  one  of  the  least  considerable  in  Virginia, 
where  tbey  are  all  iu  general  very  small;  but  tbe 
seat  of  government  having  been  removed  from 
Williamsburg,  it  is  become  a  real  capital  and  is 
augmenting  every  day. 

"  It  was  necessary  doubtless  to  place  the  leg- 
islative body  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast, 
where  it  was  exposed  to  tbe  rapid  and  unexpect- 
ed inroads  of  the  English ;  but  Williamsburg  had 
the  still  farther  inconvenience  of  beiug  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  State,  which  obliged  a 
great  part  of  the  delegates  to  make  a  long  jour- 
ney to  the  Assembly ;  besides  that  from  its  posi- 
tion between  James  and  York  rivers,  it  has  no 
port  or  communication  with  them  but  by  small 
creeks  very  difficult  for  navigation,  whilst  vessels 
of  200  tons  come  up  to  Richmond.  This  new 
capital  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  river  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  tbe  port;  the  two  others  are  built  on  two 
eminences  which  are  separated  by  a  little  valley. 

"  I  was  conducted  to  that  on  the  west,  where 
I  found  a  good  inn.  and  my  lodging  and  dinner 
ordered  by  a  servant  whom  1  had  seat  on  two 
days  before  with  a  lame  horse.  We  were  served 
therefore  immediately,  but  with  such  magn in- 
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cence  and  profusion,  that  there  would  have  been 
too  much  for  twenty  persona.  Every  plate  that 
was  brought  up  produced  a  hurst  of  laughter, 
but  not  without  considerable  alarm  for  the  bill 
of  the  next  day ;  for  1  had  been  apprized  that 
the  inns  of  Richmond  were  uncommonly  extrav- 
agant. I  escaped,  however,  for  seven  or  eight 
Louis  d'or,  which  was  not  enormous  considering 
our  expenditure;  a  short  time  before  M.  de  Ro- 
chamheau  had  paid  five  and  twenty  Louis,  at 
another  inn,  for  some  horses  which  remained 
there  for  four  or  five  days,  although  be  neither 
ate  nor  slept  in  it  himself.  Mr.  Formicald,  my 
landlord,  was  more  honest,  his  only  error  MTM 
the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  manner 
in  which  French  general  officers  must  be  treated. 
He  is  a  Neapolitan  who  came  to  Virginia  with 
Lord  Dunmore. 

"  After  dinner  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison, then  Governor  of  the  State.  I  found  him 
in  a  homely  but  spacious  enough  house,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  him.  The  Assembly  was  not 
then  sitting;  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  citizens.  One  of  his  brothers, 
who  is  a  colonel  of  artillery,  and  one  of  his  sons 
who  acted  as  his  secretary,  were  with  him. 

"The  conversation  was  free  and  agreeable, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  prolonging;  for  on  my 
rising  in  half  an  hour,  lest  I  might  interrupt  him, 
he  assured  me  that  the  business  of  the  day  was 
at  an  end,  and  desired  me  to  resume  my  seat. 

"We  talked  much  of  the  first  Congress  in 
America,  in  which  he  sat  for  two  years,  and 
which  was  composed  of  every  person  distinguish- 
ed for  virtue  and  capacity  on  the  contineut.  This 
subject  led  us  naturally  to  that  which  is  the  most 
general  tupic  among  the  Americans,  the  origin 
and  commencement  of  the  present  revolution. 
It  is  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  Virginia,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  were  certainly  in  the 
beat  situation  of  all  the  colonUts  under  the  Eng- 
lish government.  The  Virginians  were  planters; 
they  possessed  almost  exclusively  the  priviledg- 
ed  article  of  tobacco  which  the  English  came 
in  quest  of  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
bringiug  iu  exchange  every  article  of  utility  and 
even  of  luxury.  They  had  a  particular  predi- 
lection for  Virginia,  and  favored  accordiugly  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  that  country,  where  in- 
dolence aud  cupidity  go  band  iu  baud,  and  serve 
only  as  boundaries  to  each  other. 

"  It  was  undoubtedly  no  easy  matter  therefore 
tn  persuade  this  people  to  take  up  arms,  because 
the  town  of  Boston  did  not  choose  to  pay  a  dutv 
on  tea.  and  was  in  open  rupture  with  England. 
That  idea  was  to  he  awakened  at  which  every 
man,  educated  in  the  princijiles  of  the  English 
Constitution,  shudders,  the  idea  of  a  servile 


submission  to  a  tax  to  which  be  has  not  himself 
consented. 

"  The  precise  case,  however,  relative  to  them, 
bad  not  yet  occurred,  though  every  enlightened 
mind  foresaw  that  sueb  was  the  object,  and  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  early  mea- 
sures of  the  government ;  but  bow  were  the  peo- 
ple to  be  convinced  of  this?  By  what  other 
motive  could  they  be  brought  to  adopt  decisive 
measures,  if  not  by  the  confidence  they  reposed 
in  their  leaders  ? 

"Mr.  Harrison  informed  me,  that  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Lee  to  attend  the  first  Congress  at  Phil- 
adelphia, a  number  of  respectable,  but  uninform- 
ed inhabitants,  waited  upon  and  addressed  tbem 
as  follows  :  *  You  assert  that  there  is  a  fixed  in- 
tention to  invade  our  rights  and  privileges;  we 
own  that  we  do  not  see  this  clearly,  but  since 
you  assure  us  that  it  ie  so  we  believe  the  fact. 
We  are  about  to  take  a  very  dangerous  step,  but 
we  confide  in  you  and  are  ready  to  support  you 
in  every  measure  you  shall  think  proper  to  adopt.' 

"Mr.  Harrison  added,  that  he  fouud  himself 
greatly  relieved  by  a  speech  made  by  Lord  North 
soon  after,  in  which  be  could  not  refrain  from 
avowing  in  the  clearest  manner  the  plan  of  the 
British  government.  This  speech  was  published 
in  the  public  papers,  and  all  America  rang  with 
with  its  contents.  Returning  afterwards  to  Vir- 
ginia he  saw  the  same  persons  who  bad  thus  ad- 
dressed him  on  his  departure,  who  now  confess- 
ed that  he  had  not  deceived  them,  and  that  hence- 
forward they  were  resolutely  determined  upon 
war. 

"The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  plea- 
sure I  took  in  conversing  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Besides  that,  I  was  particularly  happy  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  a  man  of  so  estimable  a 
character  in  every  respect,  and  whose  best  eulo- 
gium  it  is  to  say  that  he  is  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Franklin." 


CHAPTER  V. 
CONVENTION  or  '88. 

Both  Washington  and  Lafayette  visited  Rich- 
mond in  1784,  aud  were  wolcomed  by  committees 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  receive  them  and 
express  their  sense  of  the  great  services  which 
they  had  rendered  to  the  country.  Patrick  Henry 
was  then  Governor,  and  cordially  united  with  the 
legislature  in  offering  this  State  homage  and 
tribute  of  thanks. 

The  meetiug  of  the  Convention  of  Ratifica- 
tion in  Richmond  was  the  next  great  event  in  its 
history.  It  met  in  the  old  capitol  the  2nd  of 
June,  1788,  and  afforded  a  fine  field  of  display 
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io  the  intellectual  cou teste  of  ita  talented  mem- 
ben. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  important  issues  at 
stake,  and  on  the  weight  that  Virginia  had  in 
the  confederacy,  we  may  well  question  whether, 
if  she  bad  withheld  her  consent  and  refused  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  any  government  could 
have  been  formed.  * 

In  the  first  Richmond  Convention  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  set  in  motion ;  in  the  second, 
Virginia  gave  her  voice  in  favor  of  the  Union  of 
the  States,  and  virtually  by  that  decision  put  in 
operation  the  present  government.  In  that  con- 
vention the  destiny  of  our  country  hung  doubt- 
ful, suspended  on  the  eloquence  and  the  influence 
of  the  men  who  composed  it.  This  was  the  moat 
important  public  meeting  ever  held  in  Virgiuia, 
if  we  consider  the  question  involved,  the  amount 
of  talent  employed,  and  the  brilliancy  and  vigor 
of  the  debate.  In  the  former  meeting,  if  oppo- 
sition existed,  it  was  rather  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  resistance  than  as  to  resistance  itself, 
and  early  in  that  debate  all  thought  alike  on  the 
subject.  There  was  display  of  talent;  yet  it 
was  rather  the  vehement  harangue,  than  the 
power  of  argument  which  distinguished  that 
body.  In  this  one,  there  was  exhibited  a  gladia- 
torial contest  of  mighty  and  well-trained  intel- 
lects such  as  this  country  has  never  seeu  before 
nor  since.  Virginia  sent  her  choicest  sons  to  de- 
cide for  her ;  beside  Henry,  Pendleton,  Wythe 
and  Lee,  men  trained  in  her  debates,  and  who 
had  taken  the  lead  and  carried  things  onward  io 
the  Revolution,  there  were  others  of  strong  mind, 
deep  learning,  and  ardent  spirit. 

Out  of  the  house  and  during  the  canvass,  par- 
ties were  distinctly  divided  for  or  against  the 
Constitution;  and  wheu  the  Convention  met, 
tbey  readily  divided  off,  and  we  will  speak  of 
them  under  these  two  divisions. 

James  Madison  who  bad  beeu  one  of  the  most 
useful  men  in  forming  the  Constitution,  now  came 
forth  to  defend  it;  he  brought  extensive  teaming, 
natural  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  well- 
trained  intellect  to  its  aid.  His  mind  was  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  its  clearness,  and  its  com- 
prehensiveness; better  fitted  for  the  committee 
room  than  the  forum,  he  rarely  mingled  iu  de- 
bate, and  scarcely  ever  rose  to  eloquence.  He 
had  the  peculiar  faculty  of  accomplishing  what 
ever  be  undertook,  and  his  invariable  success  ex- 
hibited at  once  his  good  seuse  in  laying  his  plans, 
■  ud  his  sagacity  and  perseverauce  in  carrying 
them  out.  No  man  of  his  time  equalled  him  in 
the  distinct,  lucid,  and  convincing  manuer  in 
which  his  state  papers  were  drawn  up,  and  no 
one  has  since  surpassed  him.  He  stands  a  model 
for  American  writers;  for  his  written  arguments, 
like  Marshall's  spoken  logic,  could  neither  be 


gainsaid  nor  resisted.  His  spirit  was  too  pure 
and  lofty  to  be  soiled  io  the  strife  of  party  poli- 
tics; he  moved  above  the  storm,  in  the  philosophic 
calm  of  his  own  soul,  directing  and  restraining 
it.  Pure  in  life,  pimple  in  manners,  plain  in  dress 
and  appearance,  bo  stands  pre-eminent,  the  first 
and  the  greatest  statesman  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  And  he  has  the  even  higher  honor  of 
being  the  only  prominent  public  man,  filling  twice 
the  executive  chair,  carrying  this  country  through 
a  harassing  war,  and  being  closely  connected 
with  political  affairs  during  a  long  life,  whose 
name  was  never  mentioned  with  detraction,  who 
escaped  the  ordeal  of  violent  abuse  showered  on 
every  other  great  man,  and  who  gained  and  kept 
the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of  even  bitter  po- 
litical opponents.  He  possessed  that  rare  com- 
bination, a  mighty  intellect,  a  practical  and  en- 
ergetic disposition,  and  a  heart  naturally  calm, 
or  with  its  passions  thoroughly  under  control. 

John  Marshall  brought  the  treasures  of  his 
mind  and  tongue  to  bear  on  the  important  ques- 
tion. His  faculties  had  not  yet  acquired  strength 
with  training ;  but  his  undeveloped  powers  were 
formidable  to  those  who  opposed  the  constitu- 
tion. Totally  differing  from  Henry  in  his  style 
of  eloquence,  he  nevertheless  possessed  a  power 
unequalled  by  any  other  orator  of  this  country. 
It  was  that  of  anatyziug  a  subject  thoroughly, 
clearing  away  from  it  all  that  might  interfere 
with  his  view  of  the  case,  and  presenting  the 
kernel  of  the  matter  in  his  owu  light.  No  flight 
of  fancy  carried  him  off,  no  charms  of  imagina- 
tion could  make  him  swerve  aside ;  no  matter 
how  high  or  bow  far  his  opponent  may  have 
borne  off  the  subject  and  the  feelings  of  bis  bear- 
ers, his  intellect,  as  surely  and  powerfully  as  the 
force  of  gravitation  itself,  seized  upon  and  brought 
them  back.  In  fact,  it  was  just  as  natural  for 
bim,  by  the  very  weight  and  mass  of  his  intellec- 
tual power,  to  attract  to  himself  the  convictions 
of  his  audience,  as  for  the  earth  to  draw  within 
its  influence  nil  bodies  near  it.  And  in  debate  ho 
was  like  the  stone  mentiooed  in  the  Scripture— 
whoever  fell  upon  it  was  broken,  and  upon  whom- 
soever it  fell,  with  its  crushing  weight,  he  was 
ground  to  powder.  He  was  an  iceberg  of  intel- 
lect ;  cold,  impassioned,  vast ;  yet  attracting  by  its 
grandeur  and  its  beauty,  and  overcoming  every  re- 
sistance by  the  momentum  of  its  combined  mass 
and  motion. 

General  Lee,  commonly  called  Legion  Harry, 
the  famous  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  gave  his 
voice  very  decidedly  iu  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  was  as  active  in  the  forum  as  in  the 
field,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
his  prompt  readiness,  and  bis  attacking  style  of 
oratory,  was  a  useful  member  of  the  House  aud 
a  formidable  opponeut. 
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Georgo  Nicholas  opened  the  debate  iu  the 
House  by  standing  up  in  behalf  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  he  was  young,  ardent,  talented,  endowed 
with  rare  vigor  of  intellect,  well  informed  in  all 
thitigs  connected  with  constitutional  law,  and 
possessing  a  decision  and  intrepidity  that  made 
him  prominent.  He  removed  soon  after  to  Ken- 
tucky, aud  became  one  of  the  leading  politicians, 
and  very  first  lawyers  iu  that  State. 

Bushrod  Washington,  uephew  of  the  General, 
aud  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
man  of  solid  rather  than  brilliant  qualities,  was 
another  advocate  of  the  federal  governmeut. 

George  Wythe,  although  generally  in  the  chair 
as  presiding  officer,  yet  gave  iu  his  adherence  to 
the  Constitution  aud  raised  his  voice  iu  favor  of 
its  adoption.  Pendleton,  with  his  ripe  wisdom, 
and  Francis  Corbin,  young,  talented,  thoroughly 
educated,  brilliant  aud  graceful  iu  oratory  ;  oue 
just  euteriug.  and  the  other,  after  loug  service, 
leaving  the  political  arena,  urged  in  the  most 
effective  manuer  the  acceptauce  of  our  present 
aystem  of  government.  Edmund  Randolph,  for- 
merly Governor  of  the  State,  and  afterwards  first 
Attorney  Geueral  of  the  United  States,  whom 
Clay  called  "the  wise,  the  chaste,  the  eulight- 
eued  Randolph,"  had  been  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion and  bad  refused  to  sigu  it;  yet  finding  the 
mass  of  the  people  aud  of  the  Slates  in  favour 
of  it,  and  foariug  the  evils  of  the  former  confed- 
eracy, he  had  laid  aside  his  objections  and  was 
one  of  the  most  able,  as  he  certainly  was  the 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  it  in  the  House.  He 
is  thus  described  by  Wirt:  "  A  figure  large  and 
portly;  his  features  uncommonly  fine;  his  dark 
eyes  and  his  whole  couutcuauce  lighted  up  with 
au  expression  of  the  most  conciliatory  sensibility; 
his  attitudes  dignified  and  commandiug;  his  ges- 
ture easy  and  graceful ;  his  voice  perfect  harmo- 
ny; and  bis  w  hole  manuer  that  of  an  accom- 
plished and  engaging  gentleman. 

M  He  has  filled  the  highest  offices  in  this  com- 
monwealth, and  has  very  long  maiutaiued  a  most 
respectable  rank  in  his  profession.  His  charac- 
ter with  the  people  is  that  of  a  great  lawyer  aud 
au  eloquent  speaker. 

"  To  me,  however,  it  seems  that  his  mind,  as  is 
often,  but  uot  invariably  the  case,  corresponds 
with  bis  personal  appearance  ;  that  is,  that  it  is 
turned  rather  for  oroameut  than  for  severe  use. 
His  temper  and  habits  lead  him  to  the  stately 
awelliog  manuer  of  Uolingbroke,  but  either  from 
the  want  of  promptitude  and  richness  of  concep- 
tion, or  his  too  sedulous  concern  and  huntitig  after 
words,  ho  does  not  maintain  that  manner  smooth- 
ly and  happily.  On  the  coutrary,  the  spirits  of 
his  hearers,  after  having  been  awakened  and  put 
iutu  sweet  aud  pleasant  motion,  have  their  tide 


not  unfrequently  checked,  ruffled  and  painfully 
obstructed  by  the  hesitation  and  perplexity  of 

tho  speaker  Although  when 

j  brovght  to  the  standard  of  perfect  oratory,  he 
may  be  subject  to  the  censure  which  I  have  passed 
on  him,  yet  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  I  make 
the  acknowledgment  with  pleasure,  that  he  is  a 
mau  of  extensive  reading,  a  well-informed  law- 
yer, a  line  belles  lettres  scholar,  aud  sometimes 
a  beautiful  speaker." 

James  Innes,  Attorney  General  of  Virginia, 
came  late  into  the  House,  and  made  but  one 
speech  iu  favor  of  the  Constitution ;  yet  that 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  delivered  during 
the  debate.  It  produced  a  profound  effect  on  the 
House,  and  Patrick  Heury  iu  reply  said  of  him, 
and  the  sentence  describes  his  eloquence  justly  : 
"that  honorable  gentleman  is  endowed  with 
great  eloquence — eloquence  splendid,  maguifi- 
ceut,  and  sufficieut  to  shake  the  human  mind." 
And  Wirt  describes  him  as  a  rare  uuion  of  pomp 
and  power;  bis  eloquence,  a  spleudid  conflagra- 
tion. 

These,  with  others  of  less  note  and  power, 
were  the  men  who  stood  up  iu  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, aud  urged  every  arguineut  aud  used 
every  weapon  that  the  armory  of  their  well-atored 
miuds  could  furnish  to  remove  objections  and  en- 
force its  advantages. 

On  the  other  side,  were  exerted  all  the  mighty 
eloqueuce,  the  statesmanship,  the  talent  for  de- 
bate, the  personal  ioflueuce,  and  the  fervent 
earnestness  of  Patrick  Henry.  Never  bad  be 
exerted  himself  as  in  this  battle  of  the  gianla, 
and  uever  did  he  deserve  so  much  credit  for  the 
vigorous  display  of  all  those  varied  talents,  rich 
acquirements,  and  highly  traiucd  faculties  w  hich 
his  nature  aud  his  positiou  had  formed  aud  cul- 
tivated. As  an  impassioned  orator,  and  brilliant, 
persuasive  reasoner,  he  was  well  kuown ;  yet  no 
oue  had  given  him  credit  for  such  powers  fur 
debate,  and  such  versatility  of  mind,  as  he  dis- 
played on  this  occasion. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  also  personally  bos- 
tile  to  the  Constitution,  yet  ho  spoke  not  much 
against  it,  and  voted  finally  to  submit  it  to  the 
people. 

James  Monroe  opposed  the  adoption  of  that 
Constitution,  under  w  hich  be  was  afterwards  to 
bold  the  highest  office.  He  objected  without 
violence;  poiuling  out  the  defects  aud  suggesting 
changes,  compariug  it  with  the  old  confederacy, 
and  wishing  rather  a  uuion  of  States  tbau  a  con- 
solidation of  the  people  into  one  government. 
Here  was  a  State  s  Rights  man,  and  a  firm  ad- 
vocate of  republican  principles,  lie  had  served 
in  the  Revolution,  been  wouuded  at  Princeton, 
and  afterwards  studied  law.  He  was  not  bril- 
liant or  eloqueut,  nor  eveu  learned  ;  yet  from  his 
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industry,  energy,  knowledge  of  business,  and 
honest,  sincere,  sagacious  character,  be  gradu- 
ally rose  to  high  honor.  He  uuited  the  frank 
cordiality  of  the  soldier  with  the  acuteness  of 
the  civilian*  He  appears  to  me  a  striking  in- 
stance of  a  man  elevated  to  the  highest  offices 
by  the  force  of  common  scone  and  directness  of 
purpose  alone,  without  the  aid  of  more  than  or- 
dinary talent.  Though  not  great  himself,  he 
possessed  that  affinity  for  greatness  which  made 
him  attach  himself  to  men  of  mind  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  his  political  course,  and  especially  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency,  was  owing  rather  to 
the  weight  of  character  and  influence  of  bis  as- 
sociates, Jefferson  and  Madison.  It  was  the  mo- 
mentum imparted  to  a  lesser  body  by  the  motion 
of  a  greater,  which  continued  to  advance  by  rea- 
son of  its  inferior  bulk  after  that  which  set  it  in 
motiou  had  ceased  to  act.  Monroe  nevertheless 
possessed,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  that  rare 
peculiarity  belonging  to  Madison — the  faculty  of 
succeeding  in  whatever  be  uudertook,  and,  owing 
to  a  similar  cause,  bis  most  excellent  common 
sense. 

William  Grayson  was  distinguished  even  among 
these  men  of  talent,  and  that  is  praise  onough 
for  any  roan.  He  possessed  eloquence,  logical 
acuteness,  great  power  of  sarcasm  and  stores  of 
knowledge  collected  from  all  sources.  He  was 
oue  of  the  most  earnest  and  most  able  opponents 
of  the  whole  system,  deprecating  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution,  and  using  all  his  powers  in 
exhibiting  and  attacking  its  weak  points. 

George  Mason  was  next  to  Patrick  Henry,  the 
most  bitter  and  effective  enemy  to  the  ratification. 
He  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  this  country  then 
possessed;  by  him  was  written  the  first  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  he  had  sat  in  the  councils  of 
the  state  aud  nation,  and  mingled  in  all  impor- 
tant debates  of  the  time,  he  was  oue  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates  to  the  convention  by  which  the 
constitution  had  been  formed ;  he  bad  opposed 
it  strenuously  there,  refused  to  sign  it,  and  now 
came  into  this  debate  thoroughly  informed  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  decidedly  opposed 
to  its  passage.  His  character  is  better  under- 
stood by  giving  the  opinions  of  some  great  co- 
temporaries.  Madisou  said  of  him,  that  he  had 
the  greatest  talent  for  debate  of  any  man  whom 
be  had  ever  met.  Patrick  Henry  considered  him 
the  greatest  statesman  in  all  respects  of  the  age 
and  country.  And  Jefferson  said  of  him,  »•  he 
was  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  those 
who  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  revolution,  of 
expansive  mind,  profound  judgment,  cogent  in 
argument,  learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  con- 
stitution and  earnest  for  the  republican  change 
on  democratic  principles.  His  eloquence  was 
neither  flowing  nor  smooth,  but  his  language  was' 


strong,  bis  manner  most  impressive  and  strength- 
ening by  a  dash  of  biting  criticism  when  provo- 
cation made  it  seasonable."  His  strong  ground 
of  objection  was  that  the  consolidation  of  gov- 
ernment was  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  be  feared  that  the  result  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. He  urged  also  the  want  of  a  "  Bill  of 
Rights"  as  a  limit  to  the  general  sovereignty 
given  by  the  constitution,  and  thought  with  Pat- 
rick Henry,  that  there  was  too  much  ambiguity 
and  indistinctness  used  in  defining  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  government.  For  twenty  days 
did  this  discussion  continue,  and  every  faculty  of 
mind,  every  mode  of  attack  and  defence,  every 
species  of  logic  and  argument,  every  variety  of 
illustration  and  every  thing  that  eloquence  could 
dictate  to  persuade  and  to  convince,  was  used. 
Kvery  thing  but  invective;  tbe  courtesy  of  do- 
bate  was  never  broken,  and  the  harmony  that 
prevails  among  gentlemen  was  not  interrupted. 
The  speakers  allowed  themselves  much  latitude 
in  discussion,  and  the  exciting  causes  of  our  rev- 
olutionary struggle  and  the  principles  of  all  gov- 
ernments were  considered  and  debated.  It  was 
in  fact  a  debate  on  the  principles  of  government, 
over  which  the  learned  Wythe  presided,  and  in 
whose  discussion  the  strongest  minded  aud  most 
thoroughly  informed  men  in  America  bore  a  part- 
Aud  it  was  thus,  for  subject,  for  interest  and  for 
tbe  men  engaged  in  it,  the  most  remarkable  de- 
bate that  this  country  ever  saw.  It  gave  a  stamp 
aod  character  to  Virginia  statesmanship,  aud 
trained  her  public  roeu,  and  instructed  her  peo- 
ple, so  that  she  attaiued  a  standard  of  political 
excellence  which  no  other  state  at  that  time  or 
since  has  ever  possessed. 

This  conventiou  may  be  called  tbe  Nursery  of 
Reputations,  for  in  it  they  sprang  up  into  a  vigor- 
ous growth  and  to  its  discussions  aud  displays 
may  be  legitimately  traced  tbe  presidencies  ami 
the  statesmanlike  reputation  of  Madison  and 
Monroe;  tbe  chief  justiceship  aud  the  legal  fame 
of  Marshall ;  the  attorney  generalship  of  Ran- 
dolph; the  distinguished  honor  in  which  Ken- 
tucky held  Nicholas;  the  senatorship  of  Mason 
and  of  Graysou;  Geueral  Lee's  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  Governor,  and  the  state-wide  reputation 
of  all  who  took  part  in  the  debate. 

Richmond  was  filled  with  persons  from  every 
part  of  the  State,  who  felt  interest  in  the  success 
of  tbe  constitution,  or  who  desired  to  witness 
these  splendid  corrnscations  of  intellect;  the 
state  house  was  filled  with  an  eager  and  atten- 
tive audience,  competent  to  enjoy  tbe  rich  intel- 
lectual treat,  and  who  carried  throughout  tbo 
State  the  opinions  of  government,  aud  of  mcu 
which  they  there  acquired.  It  was  at  tbe  close  of 
'  this  debate  that  Patrick  Hcury,  fceliug  deeply  the 
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responsibility  of  the  position  of  the  bouse  in  hav- 
ing to  decide  so  momentous  a  question,  "made 
au  appeal  to  it,  which  in  point  of  sublimity  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country  of 
the  world.  After  describing,  in  accents  which 
spoke  to  the  soul,  and  to  which  every  bosom 
deeply  responded,  the  awful  immensity  of  the 
question  to  the  present  and  future  generations 
and  the  throbbing  apprehensions  with  which  be 
looked  to  the  issue,  he  passed  from  the  house 
and  from  the  earth,  and  looking  as  be  said  'be- 
yond that  horizon  which  binds  mortal  eyes,'  he 
pointed — with  a  couotenauce  and  action  that 
made  the  blood  run  back  upon  the  aching  heart — 
to  those  celestial  beings  who  were  hovering  over 
the  scene,  aud  waiting  with  anxiety  for  a  deci- 
sion which  involved  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
more  than  half  the  human  race.  To  these  be- 
ings— with  the  same  thrilling  look  and  action — 
he  bad  just  addressed  au  invocation  that  made 
every  nerve  shudder  with  supernatural  horror — 
when,  lo!  a  storm  at  that  instant  arose  which 
shook  the  whole  building,  and  the  spirits  whom 
he  had  called  seemed  to  have  rotne  at  bis  bid- 
ding. Nor  did  his  eloquence  or  the  storm  imme- 
diately cease — but  availing  biuiself  of  the  iuci- 
dent,  with  a  master's  art  he  seemed  to  mix  in 
the  fight  of  his  ethereal  auxiliaries,  and  '  risiug 
on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  to  seize  upon  the 
artillery  of  heaven,  and  direct  its  fiercest  thun- 
ders against  the  heads  of  his  adversaries.'  The 
scene  became  insupportable,  and  the  house  rose 
without  the  formality  of  adjournment,  the  mem- 
bers rushing  from  their  seats  with  precipitatiou 
and  confusion." 

One  of  the  spectators  who  came  on  purpose 
to  hear  this  discussion,  and  who  was  alwnys 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  snid  that 
when  he  heard  this  speech  be  felt  as  certain  that 
if  the  constitution  was  adopted  we  should  be  a 
ruined  people  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence.* 
The  constitution  was  adopted  iu  a  house  of  163 
members  by  a  majority  of  ouly  ten,  although  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  it ;  so 
powerful  was  Patrick  Henry's  influence  and  ge- 
nius, aud  sosouud  his  objections,  that  it  required 
the  weight  of  Washington's  name  among  the 
people,  aud  of  Madison,  Randolph,  Wythe  aud 
Nicholas  among  the  statesmen  to  overcome  them. 
If  to  ono  mail  more  than  another  we  owe  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  people,  that 
man  is  George  Washington  ;  he  had  advised  and 
labored  in  the  convention  which  formed  it;  he 
had  put  the  sauction  of  his  name  to  it,  aud  had 
used  iu  private  all  his  influence  to  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

•Colonel  Posey  of  Bpatlsylvaaia ,  my  informant  was 
Pr.  Archibald  Alexander  of  l'i incettm, tlicn  it  tutor  in  hi< 
family. 


If  Virginia  bad  not  ratified  the  constitution,  it 
could  never  have  gone  into  effect,  and  we  owe 
it  to  James  Madison  in  the  bouse  and  to  George 
Washington  out  of  it.  that  it  passed.  It  stands  a 
glorious  monument  of  their  united  labors. 

While  Virginia  adopted,  she  recommended  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  constitution,  and 
these  afterwards  became  part  of  it.  Among 
them  were  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  reli- 
gion; the  rights  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and 
to  assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances; that  excessive  bail  or  fines  should  not  be 
exacted,  nor  cruel  and  excessive  punishment 
used  ;  that  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  and  civil  cases 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  should  be  re- 
served to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

To  Richmond  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
scene  of  this  great  intellectual  battle,  the  last 
great  contest  which  the  friends  of  the  coustitu- 
tion  had  to  fight ;  it  was  to  the  cause  of  the  union 
what  Yorktown  was  in  the  revolution,  the  place 
of  final  aud  decisive  battle. 

The  utmost  joy  was  expressed  when  the  Fed- 
eral coustitution  was  adopted  ;  accounts  of  its 
joyful  reception  were  extracted  from  other  papers 
of  differcut  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  pub- 
lished iu  the  Independent  Chronicle  of  Augus- 
tiue  Davis.  He  himself  rejoiced  in  the  prospect, 
and  thus  discourses:  "What  Virgiuiau's  breast 
glows  not  with  expectation  of  this  boon,  when 
he  considers  that  its  first  shoot  sprung  from  this 
State ;  that  it  has  been  reared  to  maturity  by 
men  who  give  dignity  to  human  nature  ;  that  it 
is  The  Tree  of  Life,  whose  fruit  will  cuthrone 
this  western  empire  high  among  the  nations,  and 
raise  the  firmest  and  fairest  temple  to  liberty  that 
has  ever  yet  dignified  this  globe."! 

In  January  1737  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  store, 
spread  to  Anderson's  tavern  near,  aud  continued 
increasing  until  it  had  destroyed  Byrd's  ware- 
house with  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  in  it,  and 
some  fifty  other  houses,  with  their  contents.  With 
much  difficulty,  the  treasury  and  oilier  public 
buildiugs  were  preserved,  although  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  papers  aud  records  of  im- 
portance. The  loss  to  private  individuals  was 
estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This  losa 
fell  heavily  on  many  who  could  ill  afford  it ;  aud, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Governor,  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  called,  and  subscription  taken  up 
for  their  relief.  Sympathy  for  the  sufferers  w  as 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  committees 
were  appoiuted  in  every  town  to  collect  funds 
and  forward  them  to  Richmond.  Iu  this  w  ay 
much  of  the  injury  sustained  was  repaired,  aud 
the  city  again  rose  from  its  ruius.    At  that  timo 
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a  fire  of  such  an  extent  was  no  trivial  matter  to 
a  city  containing  not  quite  300  bouse*. 

During  tbia  time  the  capitol  was  going  up;  it 
was  at  Gist  doubtful  on  which  hill  it  should  stand, 
while,  however,  the  committee  were  in  treaty 
with  one  proprietor  on  Church  Hill  and  demur- 
ring about  hi*  price,  another  on  Shockoo  Hill 
offered  them  land  enough  as  a  gift.  The  offer 
was  accepted  and  the  capitol  built  on  the  land 
given  by  him ;  the  town  began  at  once  to  be  di- 
rected towards  tbo  new  capitol,  lots  there  rose 
in  value,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  gift  was  made 
appareut.  Jefferson,  then  minister  in  Paris, 
finding  that  a  state  capitol  was  determined  on, 
aud  that  preparations  were  making  to  build  it, 
and  fearing  lest  blunders  might  be  made,  and  a 
building  put  up  that  would  disgrace  the  State, 
offered  bis  taste  to  select  a  model.  He  chose  the 
"Maisoa  Quarree"  of  Nismes.  Its  position  is 
upon  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  city;  its  ap- 
pearance imposiug  and  grand  when  seen  at  a 
distance,  or  on  approaching  Richmond  from  the 
south;  and  a  uearer  approach  and  closer  inspec- 
tion does  not  diminish,  but  ratheriocreases  the  im- 
pression of  its  beauty,  grandeur  and  grace. 

lu  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  Jefferson  thus  speaks, 
"we  took  for  our  model  what  is  called  the  Mai- 
son  Quarree  of  Nismes,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, if  not  the  most  beautiful,  and  precious  mor- 
sel of  architecture  left  us  by  antiquity.  It  was 
built  by  Caius  aud  Lucius  Cesar,  and  repaired 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  has  the  suffrage  of  all  the 
judges  of  architecture  who  have  seen  it,  as  yield- 
ing to  no  one  of  the  beautiful  monuments  of 
Greece,  Rome,  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  late 
travellers  have  communicated  to  us." 

Arthur  Young  notices  it  thus,  41  It  is  beyond 
all  expression  the  most  light,  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing building  I  ever  beheld ;  without  any  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  to  surprise,  it  rivets  atten- 
tion. There  is  a  magic  harmony  in  the  propor- 
tions that  charms  the  eye.  One  can  fix  on  no 
particular  part  of  preeminent  beauty ;  it  is  one  per 
feet  whole  of  symmetry  and  grace." 

A  plain,  wooden  building,  surrounded  on  two 
or  three  sides  by  porches,  was  occupied  by  the 
Governor  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  stood  on  the 
same  spot  now  occupied  by  the  square  and  mas- 
sively-built Governor's  house.  This  last  dates 
from  1804,  and  is  inferior  to  many  private  resi- 
dences in  beauty  and  convenience. 

In  1791  and  '93  Richmond  was  again  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction,  from  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
exhibitions  of  forensic  eloquence  that  this  or  any 
other  country  ever  saw.  It  was  in  the  celebrated 
British  debt  case;  a  case  discussed  before  the 
Supreme  Court  with  so  much  ability  and  clo- 
quenco  as  to  place  the  bar  of  Virginia,  in  point  of 
power  and  excellence,  above  all  others  in  the 
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Union.  The  case  was  this  ;  a  British  subject 
brought  an  action  for  debt  contracted  before  the 
war  against  an  American  citizen.  We  bad  just 
come  out  of  a  long  aud  harassing  war;  wherein 
privato  property  had  not  been  respected  by  the 
British,  and  during  which  also  the  Virgiuia  legis- 
lature had  declared  tho  property  of  British  sub' 
jects  forfeited  to  the  commonwealth,  aud  that 
any  citizen,  owing  money  to  any  of  them,  should, 
on  paying  tho  same  into  the  loan  office  of  the 
government,  receive  a  receipt  which  should  dis- 
charge him  from  the  debt.  The  American  had 
complied  with  this  requisition,  and  the  trial  was 
brought  up  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law.  On 
one  side  were  Messrs.  Ronald,  Baker,  Wickham 
and  Starke,  all  men  of  learning  and  power. 
For  the  defendant  appeared  Patrick  Henry,  John 
Marshall,  Alexander  Campbell  and  Colonel  In- 
nes,  attorney  general,— a  decided  preponderance 
of  eloquence  aud  talent.  Patrick  Henry  came 
out  iu  all  bis  power  on  ibis  occasion  ;  so  power- 
ful was  his  eloquence  that  he  forced  from  the 
judge  on  the  beuch  (Iredell)  the  exclamation, 
"  Gracious  God  !  he  is  an  orator  indeed  !"  Aud 
so  able  were  the  men  on  each  side,  and  so  elo- 
quently and  argumentatively  was  the  discussion 
kept  up,  that  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  who 
heard  it  said,  that  if  those  speeches  bad  been  de- 
livered in  Westminster  Hall,  each  speaker  would 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  peerage.  The  case 
was  decided  for  the  American  debtor,  and  a  great 
and  important  questiou  for  Virginia  was  thus 
disposed  of. 

Passing  over  the  years  during  which  Governor 
Lee,  Brooke  and  Wood  were  iu  office,  as  years  of 
slight  interest,  marked  only  by  tbe  gradual  in- 
crease of  tbe  city,  we  come  to  the  time  when 
James  Monroe  held  the  chair  of  state.  This 
waa  a  stirring  and  interesting  period  in  Virginia's 
history,  and  Richmond  partook  of  tbe  excite- 
ment. Duriug  the  administration  of  Governor 
Wood,  the  Armory  was  begun  in  Richmond,  and 
other  measures  adopted  to  put  the  State  iu  a 
posture  of  defence.  The  republican  party  of 
Virginia  had  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  every 
measure  of  tbe  federal  government ;  and  strong 
fears  were  entertained,  that  it  was  calculated  to 
iucrease  in  power  uutil  danger  would  accrue  to 
our  liberties  from  its  action.  Tbe  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  constitution  bad  been,  that  it  would 
swallow  up  state  sovereignties  and  become  so 
powerful  as  to  oppress  tbe  several  states. 

Tbe  legislature  of  Virginia,  judging  from  many 
acta  of  the  Federal  government  that  a  crisis  waa 
approaching,  quietly  prepared  for  it  by  formiug 
an  armory  and  encouraging  the  manufacturing 
of  arms.  The  building  rapidly  rose ;  it  stands 
between  the  river  and  the  canal  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  tbe  basin,  and  presents  very  well 
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towards  the  river.  It  has  a  handsome  front,  two 
wings  and  a  cupola  in  the  centre;  the  harrncks 
connect  the  two  wings,  and  these  circle  round  so  as 
to  include  the  parade  ground,  the  cannon  in  long 
rows  with  piles  of  halls,  and  the  workshops. 
About  an  acre  of  ground  is  iucludcd  in  this  area, 
and  every  thing  is  kept  with  soldier- like  neatness 
and  propriety.  At  first,  arms  were  manufactured 
nml  cannon  made  hero;  now,  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  repairing  aud  kcepiug  in  order  the  arms 
stored  away. 

The  Richmond  Armory  can  equip  and  arm  a 
hundred  thousand  men  on  very  short  notice.  The 
curious  stranger  will  notice,  among  the  large  iron 
cannon  in  tho  yard,  six  ancient  and  fino  looking 
brass  eighteen  pounders  aud  two  mortars;  they 
arc  French  in  make,  containing  all  of  them  the 
flcur  do  lis  in  the  French  coat  of  arms,  and 
names  aud  place  of  makers  to  indicate  their  ori- 
gin. A  handsome  figure  on  each  to  represent 
the  sun  scattering  its  rays,  and  some  name  as 
M  U  Demoniaque,  r Atlvocat.  le  Gourmand,"  &ic. 
marks  each  one.  "  Ultima  ratio  rrgum"  is  mark- 
ed on  tho  body  of  every  gun,  and  some  of  them 
bear  the  date  of  I  * ;~ " ;  they  are  all  highly  finished, 
and  show  great  skill  in  the  maker.  Nothing  n 
known  definitely,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
guns  came  into  possession  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they 
were  a  gift  to  the  commonwealth  from  the  French 
king,  and  were  landed  to  take  part  in  the  eiego 
of  Yorktown.* 

The  Virginia  penitentiary  had  been  planned 
and  begun  ;  it  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the 
yoar  1800.  The  need  of  such  an  institution  bad 
been  long  felt,  yet  it  was  not  until  1796 that  the  leg- 
islature passed  an  net  directing  one  to  be  built,  aud 
to  be  a  receptacle  of  all  the  convicts  of  the  State 
whose  crimes  were  not  punishable  with  death. 
It  is  built  on  a  high,  healthy  and  airy  situation  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city ;  formerly  entirely 
out  of  towu,  but  now  by  encroaching  streets  and 
houses  nearly  surrounded  ;  it  covers  more  than  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  its  area  is  filled  with  work- 
shops. A  high  wall  surrounds  it  on  three  sides, 
tho  main  building  forms  a  fourth  side,  and  the 
space  thus  enclosed  coutains  several  acres.  Men 
and  women  are  kept  separated,  and  various  me- 
chanic arts  are  taught  them.  The  first  building 
put  up  waa  burnt  in  1823;  fortunately  no  lives 
were  lost,  and  apart  from  the  alarm  of  tho  con- 
victs at  the  prospect  of  being  burned,  and  of  the 
citizens  iu  fear  of  their  escape,  no  harm  resulted. 
This  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  this 
country  ;  it  is  well  arranged  in  every  respect  and 
under  excellent  management. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Armory  gun*  see  Messen- 
ger for  April  1847— [En.  Miss. 


A  LEGEND  OF  BARBER  Y. 

There  wan  a  liitlo  dandy  man  that  lived — no  matter 
w  lie  re. 

Who  thought  it  vastly  rammt  U  fnut  to  cultivate  his  hair. 
And  so  he  kept  in  conMant  pay  a  hair  (and  whisker) 
dresser — 

Who  called  himself  in  pompous  phrase  '  tonsoriul  pro- 
fessor'— 

Beneath  whose  kindly  curling-longs  our  hero's  ringlets 
twined, 

Not  Alisalom's  no  >>eautrous  grew,  nor  hung  so  low  be- 
hind, 

And  soon  upon  hi«  upper  lip,  ripht  wondrous  to  behold. 
There  xprouted  an  immense  moustache  with  sunny  hue 
of  gold. 

Along  the  street  this  dandy  man  would  walk,  at  set  of 
sun, 

And  as  the  ladies  passed  him  by,  he'd  throw  at  everyone 
I  Such  melting  looks  from  underneath  hishyacinthinccurls, 
That  fixed  forever  was  the  fate  of  all  these  hapless  girls— 
In  vain  they  tried  to  think  no  more  of  such  ambrosial 
tresses. 

Night,  with  its  hours  of  dreamy  rest,  but  deepened  tbeir 
distresses. 

For  in  their  visions  soft  and  light,  Don  Whi*kcrando« 
came, 

A  halo  round  bis  shining  hair  and  his  moustache  in  flame! 

But  soon  our  little  dandy  man  became  involved  in  ruin. 
By  spending  such  enormous  sums  in  real  grease  of  Bruin, 
The  fnmcd  Macassar  Oil  he  found  a  most  expensive  ileal," 
Alas  for  those  Hyperion  locks!  be  was  compelled  to 
slight  'em  ; 

Until  one  dark  and  fatal  day,  completely  out  of  cash, 
lie  vowed  to  cut  the  ringlets  off  and  etmper  die  mous- 
tache ; 

And  having,  at  the  barber's  hands,  austuincd  this  cruel 
hlow, 

That  little  balance  yet  unpnid,  he  bade  tho  barber  go! 

But  when  our  little  dandy  man  arose,  quite  late,  next 
day, 

He  saw— oh  sight  to  fill  the  soul  with  terror  and  dismay ! 
L'pon  bis  lip  moustache  more  fierce  than  ever  brigaud 
knew — 

Like  young  Augustus  Toml'mson's,  his  hair  more  fiercely 
grew; 

'Twos  not  confined  by  art  within  "its  proper  share  of 
apace," 

Nor  yet  about  the  forehead  thrown  with  Apollonian 
grace — 

But  like  "the  fretful  porcupine"  quite  fearful  'twas  to 
view,  Sir, 

As  with  its  horrid  snakes  appears  the  head  of  the  Me- 
dusa! 

Outspoke  that  little  dandy  man — "Come  bilber  once 
again, 

"  My  trusty  knight  of  rnitor  strops,  your  work  was  dorre 
in  vain, 

"  Bring  forth  your  sharpest  scissors  now,  your  keenest 
Sheffield  blade, 

''And  let  vour  bravest  handicraft  be  quickly  here  dis- 
played " 

Then  sat  he  down,  fan  (lew  the  shears  his  tangled  enrrs 
among, 
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Like  maixe  before  the  scythe  fast  foil  his  beard  bo  dense  other  of  a  greyish  color.    We  may,  however, 

and  strong,  with  reatoa  presume  that  the  latter  possessed  a 

The  floor  beneath  wns  ihick.lv  strewn  with  tufts  of  golden   .      ,  ....  -   .  „ 

^  .  3  B        penetrating  brilliaucy.    It  is  seldom  that  a  dull 


A  gayer  and  a  cleaner  man  he  left  the  barber's  chair. 


eye  is  set  io  a  head  of  much  brains,  and  we  have 

the  most  undoubted  proofs  that  he,  whom  we  are 

Still  for  our  little  dandy  man  what  horrors  were  in  store! !  now  introducing  to  the  reader,  had  an  intellect 

Next  worn  the  crop  upon  his  bead  was  thicker  than  be- j  capable  of  conceiving,  as  he  bad  a  resolution  ca- 

 forc»      I  pa  Me  of  executing,  the  grandest  projects.  He 

The  hug^ou-tache  depended  low  npon  h,s  throbbmg  .   j  a  hjgh  forobead  wfaicb  wgJJ  m  whMt}  cor. 

He  seemed  like  one  by  *  frightful  fiends'  and  demons  sore !  respoudence  with  the  loftiness  of  his  intellect, 
oppressed,  J  and  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  justly  indica- 

Before  his  mirror  thus  be  stood,  the  scaredest  man  of  any,  tive  of  that  sternuess  of  will  and  firmness  of  pur- 


With  speod  our  liule  dandy  man  *  went  flying  all  abroad'— 
By  steamer  sailed  to  Liverpool,  by  rail  to  Paris  rode — 
And  still  no  remedy  he  found,  in  England  or  in  France, 
The  fruitless  effort  only  served  his  sorrows  to  enhance ; 
Day  after  day  his  health  declined,  be  grew  at  heart  more 
sick, 

Ilia  « matted  and  combined  locks'  not  even  Hobbs  could 
pick, 

And,  more  than  that,  as  if  to  make  his  anguish  but  the 
deeper, 

That  beard  so  indestructible  defied  McCormick's  Reaper. 

At  length  our  little  dandy 
failed— 


when  the  marble  horseman  spoke,  stood  luckless  Don  po„e  which  were  hU  Btrjk;Hg  characteristics. 

And  fr^riour  all  human  skill  did  unavailing  prove  W»«h"  *  moustache  over  that  mouth, 

That  superhuman  growtli  of  bair  and  whisker  to  remove,  or  an  imperial  under  it,  we  are  equally  ignorant, 

as  we  are  of  the  color  of  the  coat  it  was  his  taste 
to  display  upon  bis  shoulders,  or  of  the  kind  of 
shoe  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  upon  his  feet. 
We  are  inclined  to  presume  an  absence  of  the 
moustache  and  imperial,  either  of  these  being, 
io  our  opinion,  incompatible  with  true  dignity  of 
character.  A  blue  cloth  coat  with  metallic  but- 
tons would  not  have  been  unbecoming,  and  we 
might  put  patent  leather  gaiters  upon  our  hero, 
if  these  were  not  an  invention  of  a  date  subse- 
quent to  his  time,  he  having  died  on  the  22ml 
day  of  August,  1819. 
Notices  of  deaths  and  marriages  have  a  uni- 
For  at  the  worst  experiments  his  spirit  never  quailed—  J  versa!  attractiveness.  To  our  mind  there  ap- 
Besought  a  learned  African,  of  widest  fame,  who  said 
The  only  way  to  cure  the  ill  was— to  cut  off  the  head  : 
And  so  our  hero  built  himself  a  private  guillotine, 
And  very  soon,  beneath  its  axe,  beheaded  he  was  seen. 
And  now  the  lucks,  moustache  and  beard,  translated  to 
the  sky, 

Are  hung,  like  Berenice's  hair,  among  the  stars  on  high. 

X.  V.  z. 


pears  no  reason  why  the  same  interest  should  not 
attach  to  notices  of  births.  We  therefore  state 
that  our  hero  was  born  at  Daylesford  in  England 
on  the  Gth  day  of  December,  1732.  For  fear  of 
manifesting  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  bis 
history,  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  of 
our  statements,  we  will  not  give  the  very  hour  of 
his  birth,  as  Dickens  has  done  in  his  late  work, 
entitled  The  Personal  History  and  Experience 
of  David  Copperfield  The  Younger,  confident 
that  tho  ascertainment  of  the  day  will  satisfy  all 
reasonable  curiosity.  Nor  will  we  enter  iuto  a 
miuute  detail  of  all  the  events  of  his  early  life. 
It  is  our  purpose,  reader,  to  write  for  your  en-  We  would  thus  of  necessity  transcend  the  limits 
tcrtainment  a  love  story.  In  it  we  willdevelope  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves  in  this  under- 
to  you  an  attachment  as  remarkable  as  any,  per-  \  taking.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  mention- 
haps,  that  ever  originated  in  the  romantic  imag-jing  that  he  was  the  solo  offspring  of  an  idle, 
iniugs  of  the  novelist,  springing  up  under  circutn-;  worthless  father,  who  married  at  sixteen,  lost  his 
stances  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  its  existeuce,  wife  in  two  years,  and  afterward  emigrated  to 
progressing  while  both  parties  were  subjected  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  he  never  returned.  The 
the  strougest  causes  of  estrangement,  and  while  infant  son  thus  lost  his  mother  at  an  age  when  he 
impediments  almost  insuperable  wero  opposed  bad  not  been  sufficiently  strengthened  by  the  nu- 
to  its  consummation.  triroent,  which  the  maternal  bosom  affords,  to 
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We  do  not  mean  to  describe  our  hero  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  fine,  portly  appearance,  for  be  was. 


receive  the  coarser,  less  delicate  food,  which  is 
derivable  from  other  sources.    Deserted  likewise 


on  the  contrary,  of  rather  a  slender  and  oma-|by  his  father  he  was  loft  in  a  state  of  entire  de- 
ciated 
hair 

black  as  jet,  

one  may  have  been  of  a  deep  red  hue,  and  the|ance  as  to  whether  ho  ever  experienced  any  ten- 


jti  itie  contrary,  ui  ntuicr  a  mcuun   auu  vun-  uj  mo  •«»•*»..   — 

;iated  form;  nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  he  bad  pendency  upon  his  relations,  and  was  taught, 
iair  as  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  and  an  eye  as  while  yet  in  his  childhood,  to  struggle  with  ad- 
>lack  as  jet,  for,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  verse  fate.    We  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  ignor- 
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dor  emotions  for  the  fair  during  bis  youth  and 
early  manhood.  Were  we  allowed  to  substitute 
inferences  for  facts,  we  might  venture  to  suggest 
the  probability  that  he  did,  youth  beiug  the  sea- 
son of  susceptibility  aud  ardor.  Tbis  much  we 
do  know,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  be  formed 
an  attachment  of  a  strong,  violent,  permanent 
character.  And  now,  if  licensed  to  draw  upon 
our  imagination,  we  would  describe  a  neat,  little, 
white,  rural  cottage,  embowered  in  vines  and 
shaded  with  umbrageous  trees,  as  the  place  of 
the  finit  meeting  between  him  and  bis  lady-love, 
but  in  so  doing  we  would  depart  from  the  truth. 
The  sceue  of  their  first  meeting  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  It  was  the  oceau.  Tbey  accident- 
ally embarked,  in  the  spring  of  17(19,  upon  the 
same  vessel.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  one  for 
the  inhospitable  shore  of  Bengal  in  Hindustan, 
the  other  for  her  home  in  the  more  salubrious 
clime  of  Franconia  in  Germany. 

Inasmuch  as  she  is  to  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  our  story,  the  reader  may  he  somewhat 
curions  to  know  what  kind  of  a  being  she  was.  \ 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  ampler  materials  for 
furnishing  ber  portraiture.  We  will  betray  no 
one  into  tbe  delusive  belief  that  she  was  emi- 
nently beautiful.  She  was  only  moderately 
handsome.  She  may  have  had  a  tendency  to 
embonpoint  or  she  may  have  been  spare ;  she  may 
have  been  tall  or  she  may  have  been  low;  she 
may  have  been  unusually  targe  or  uuusually 
dimiuutive,  or  of  medium  size;  she  may  have 
bad  a  blue  or  a  hazel  eye,  a  fair  or  a  brunette  • 
complexion ;  she  may  have  had  hair  bouud  up 
and  confined  iu  a  graceful  kuot.  or  freely  floating 
in  dark,  massive  curls  upon  her  shoulders,  with- 
out conflicting  in  any  manner  with  any  knowl- 
edge in  our  possession.  We  suppose  she  must 
bave  bad  a  pretty  red  lip,  for  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  gentleman  could  fall  iu  love  with  a 
lady  who  had  a  pallid  one.  But  even  this  single 
suggestion  we  submit  with  great  hesitancy,  hav- 
ing resolved  not  to  supply  the  place  of  fact  with 
what  is  only  fanciful.  Withal,  not  deeming  these 
external  qualities  as  worthy  of  any  very  great 
consideration,  we  are  entirely  assured  that  she 
possessed  a  mind  thoroughly  cultivated,  aud  man- 
ners in  the  highest  degree  engaging.  And,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  though  born  in  Archangel 
in  Russia,  near  the  frozen  latitude  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  she  had  a  heart  as  warm  as  auy  that  ever 
kindled  into  a  flame  beneath  the  burniug  rays  of 
an  equatorial  sun.  She  and  our  hero  had,  we 
imagine,  no  formal  introduction.  And  we  ima- 
giue  so  because,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  they  had  no  common  acquaintance  to  dis- 
charge for  them  tbis  office  of  courtesy.  Thrown 
together,  however,  on  ship-board,  they  rightly 
considered  it  better  to  violate  what  is  usually  a 


very  salutary  rule  of  etiquette  rather  than  forego 
tbe  pleasure  of  agreeable  society,  so  peculiarly 
needed  during  a  voyage  at  sea.  The  particular 
occasion  of  their  becoming  acquainted  we  pre* 
teud  not  to  know.  Whether  one  day  in  passing 
him  she  inadvertently  dropped  ber  glove,  thus 
moving  him  to  an  act  of  gallantry,  which  de- 
manded a  corresponding  acknowledgment,  or 
whether  as  tbey  leaned  together  over  tbe  vessel  s 
side  one  serene  night,  she  thought  it  not  immod- 
est in  her  to  remark  upoo  tbe  beauty  of  the 
waves  as  they  flashed  in  the  moonbea 
whether  he.  struck  with  her  appearance  and  de- 
meanor, and  discarding  all  ceremony,  availed 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  engage  her 
in  conversation,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  only  know  that  tbey  did  become  acquaint- 
ed, one  with  the  other;  that  tbis  acquaintance  by 
daily  association  grew  more  and  more  intimate, 
that  it  finally  ripened  into  tbe  most  deep-seated, 
devoted  attachment.  Whether  she  gave  him  any 
earlier  proofs  of  this  attachment  on  ber  part  is 
likewise  matter  of  presumption  only,  but  an  oc- 
casion occurred  upon  which  she  did  give  such 
proofs  in  a  most  palpable  mode.  He  fell  sick ; 
finally  grew  ill.  With  no  friend  on  board  to  at- 
tend him  in  bis  illness,  she  concluded  that  mo- 
tives of  delicacy  should  bave  no  greater  weight 
with  ber  than  motives  of  humanity.  Towards 
this  conclusion  she  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  assist- 
ed by  the  partial  feelings  for  him,  which  had 
been  awakeued  in  her  bosom.  She  therefore 
watched  by  his  bed-side  during  bis  affliction, 
with  her  own  hands  administered  his  medicines 
and  cooled  his  fevered  brow,  with  her  own  voice 
inquired  after  his  wants  and  whispered  sympa- 
thy into  bis  ear.  Uuder  tbe  soothing  influence 
of  ber  gentle  and  constant  attentions  be  recover- 
ed. Without  these  assiduities  be  might  have 
died.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  a  one 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  who  might  have 
been  resuscitated  with  the  aid  of  feminine  sym- 
pathy and  feminine  watchfulness. 

As  his  heart  began  to  boat  with  a  stronger  and 
a  more  healthful  pulsation,  it  swelled  with  an  in- 
creasingly fond  feeling  for  the  gentle  watcher  over 
the  hours  of  his  illness.  He  loved  her — loved 
her  deeply.  She  saw  it — she  knew  it.  Another 
has  truly  said,  "  quickly  comes  such  knowledge." 
He  would  have  married  her,  would  bave  bad  the 
ceremony  performed  even  before  their  voyage 
was  ended,  but  an  obstacle  intervened ;  one  great 
enough  to  intimidate  ordinary  minds.  She  was 
already  married  aud  her  husband  was  with  her. 
For  this  husband,  however,  she  had  as  great  an 
aversion  and  as  hearty  a  dislike,  as  for  her  uew 
acquaintance  she  felt  an  unalterable  affection 
and  a  wild  devotion.  There  was  only  one  way 
in  which  she  could  hold  fast  to  ber  integrity,  and 


be 
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gratify  the  absorbing  wish  of  her  heart.  Thin  i 
wish  alio  refused  to  gratify  if  it  must  be  doue  at 
the  sacrifice  of  that  integrity.  It  was  agreed 
then  among  the  three  that  the  husband  and  wife 
should  go  to  their  home  in  Germany — that  they 
should  there  live  together  until  they  could  be  reg- 
ularly divorced  in  the  courts  of  Franco  nia.  This 
done,  every  impediment  to  an  honorable  alliance 
in  accordance  with  her  feelings  would  be  re- 
moved. How  long  after  this  fixed  understand- 
ing and  agreement  between  her  and  our  hero 
they  remained  together  on  the  vessel,  we  would 
deem  it  unimportant  to  state,  even  were  we  iu 
possesion  of  the  facts.  We  think  it  probable  it 
was  several  weeks  at  the  least.  At  that  day  the 
mighty  iron  sea-horse  bad  not  set  bis  fleet  foot  of 
flame  upon  the  great  thoroughfaro  of  natious. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  during  these  weeks 
their  pastimes  were  varied  in  character;  that 
they  played  many  a  game  of  back-gammon  and 
chess  together ;  that  they  amused  themselves  by 
conversing  alternately  in  their  respective  uative 
dialects;  that  to  diversify  their  employments  they 
frequently  read  to  each  other  from  a  favorite  au- 
thor; and  that,  when  every  other  source  of  eu- 
joyment  was  exhausted,  they  merely  sat  by  each 
other's  side  and  felt  happy.    Fiually  tbey  sepa- 
rated.   The  best  of  friends  must  separate.  She 
went  to  Germany,  he  to  the  possessions  of  the 
British  East  India  Company  in  Bengal.  Their 
different  destinations  were  thousands  of  miles 
apart.    Mountains,  and  rivers,  and  seas  inter- 
vened.   Under  the  mostfavorahle  issue  of  events, 
they  could  not  consummate  their  wishes  in  sev- 
eral years.   How  many  contingcncies.might  arise 
to  disappoiut  their  hopes !  How  many  new  faces 
might  he  see  among  the  young  and  fair  and 
beautiful  to  alienate  bis  aflectiouB!  How  many 
diseases  prevailed  and  might  carry  him  ofT  in  the 
uti^enial  clime  of  the  torrid  zone!  How  many 
perils  of  life  would  be  incur  among  a  barbarous 
and  treacherous  population  !  Ou  the  other  band, 
how  might  an  insidious  chill,  in  the  higher  lati- 
tude of  Germany,  seize  upon  her  feminine  frame 
and  hurry  her  to  the  grave?   How  might  the 
courts  of  Franconia  fix  immoveably  the  barrier 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  ber  designs!  How 
might  bis  image  fado  imperceptibly  from  her 
bosom  with  the  lapse  of  time !   How  might  a 
heart,  unblessed  with  a  husband's  affections, 
though  cursed  with  a  husband's  dominion,  reach 
out  its  sympathies  towards  some  being  immedi- 
ately about  it,  as  an  unsupported  vine  will  cling 
to  the  nearest  object,  upon  which  it  can  fix  its 
tendril !  Vet  they  confided  iu  each  other  and  con- 
fided in  the  future.    The  one  remained  in  the 
couotry  of  ber  adoption,  quietly  awaiting  the 
event,  that  would  liberate  her  from  a  miserable 
conuexion  and  would  remove  the  only  impedi- 


ment which  opposed  the  formation  of  a  tie  that 
would  render  her  happy.  The  other,  in  a  strange 
laud,  entered  upon  political  adventures,  civil  and 
military,  tending  to  increase  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  those  whom  he  represented,  and  de- 
monstrating to  the  world  his  owu  high  qualifi- 
cations for  government  and  bis  own  tide  to  dis- 
tinction among  men. 

Amid  these  scenes  of  excitement,  amid  the 
heavy  commercial  transactions  in  which  he  took 
a  part,  amid  the  onerous  administrative  duties  he 
had  to  perform,  amid  the  conflicts  of  mind  and 
the  conflicts  of  the  sword  in  which  he  mingled, 
even  when  he  was  lifted  high  upon  the  crested 
wave  of  Fortune,  he  forgot  not  the  vows  he  bad 
made  upon  the  billows  of  an  equally  tumultuous 
and  an  equally  inconstant  sea. 

After  years  of  patient  expectancy  the  news  of 
a  much-desired  divorce  reached  him.  He  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Germauy,  married  her 
whom  he  had  so  long  loved,  and  from  whom  he 
had  received  such  convincing  proofs  of  recipro- 
cal regard,  returoed  to  Calcutta,  gave  a  most 
magnificent  banquet,  to  which  were  invited  all 
the  chief  personages  of  the  State,  continued  to 
reside  in  Bengal  at  the  head  of  the  government 
for  several  years  afterward,  nutil  eventually,  hav- 
ing won  for  himself  a  wide-spread  celebrity  and 
a  princely  fortune,  be  embarked  for  his  uative 
land.  The  residue  of  his  life,  with  but  slight  ex- 
ception, he  spent  at  the  manor  of  Daylesford, 
the  ancient  heritage  of  his  family,  where  he  finally 
|  died  in  the  83rd  year  of  bis  age,  after  having 
outlived  the  allotted  period  of  bumau  existence 
and  enjoyed  mauy  years  of  uninterrupted  counu- 
|  bial  bliss-  Our  hero  is  the  great  Warren  Hastings, 
and  she,  who  blessed  him  at  once  with  ber  baud 
and  ber  heart,  the  Baroness  ImbolT. 

J.  G.  B 

Richmond,  Oct.  9th,  1851. 


DE  CAUSIS  RIBENDI. 

Si  lx»nc  commcuiini,  can«tc  *mit  quinine  hibendi ,  Hoa- 
adventu*  ;  pra-nvn*  cilia  ;  atquefulura;  Et  villi  bo. 
uitas  ;  ct  quulibcl  ultcra  < 


I  MIT  AT  tD. 

There  are,  according  to  my  thinking, 
Five  cau»i'«  whic  h  pxcujc  oue'n  drinking  ; 
FirsM,  ihul  your  house  contain*  a  guest; 
Next,  llint  your  palate  is  potest 
By  prcMMil  drowth;  or,  thirdly,  nomc 
Forethought  of  thimt  that  is  to  come; 
Or,  fourth,  'tis  plain  that  drink  you  should 
Whene'er  the  witu?  i*  very  good  ; 
Fifthly,  'lit*  never  out  of  reason, 
To  drink  for  any  other  rcu«ou. 

E.  W.  J. 
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WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 


BT  A  CAPTAIN  OF  U.  S.  DHAGOO.NS. 


hun<lre<l  waggons  with  twelve  owners,  indepen- 
dently disposed,  and  sharply  interested  in  carry- 
ing out  different  views  of  emergencies; — the  fail- 
ure of  water,  grass,  or  fuel. 

\\  .1  hi  of  water  pushed  us  yesterday  far  ahead 


miles  we  soaked,  and  mayhap  sulked;  in  vain 
was  excitement  offered  in  the  shape  of  the  most 
convenient  herds  of  buffalo;  cows,  calves,  in  fat 
family  groups  frisking,  as  they  ran  past,  the  mud 
almost  into  our  faces : — a  cape  saturated  to  board- 
like stiffness,  thrown  back — a  sodden  holster- 
cover  half  raised — a  horse  urged  to  a  deeper 
September  22.—  Delightful  truly,  to  eacort  two  1  splash  or  two,  and  then  reaction  brought  us  to 

the  cold  stage  agaiu  .' 

Fifteen  miles! — and  flesh  and  blood — mule 
flesh — could  stand  no  more  ;  the  column's  head, 
followed  by  all  its  drill-cemented  joints,  was 
.turned  to  a  quarter  where  a  "woodman's"  faith 
of  them;  want  of  grass  set  us  in  motion  this  in  the  "mariner's"  compass  was  confirmed  by 
moruiug.  We  had  not  made  much  headway,—  j  the  greater  convexity  of  the  tree-less  plain,  that 
against  a  beating  wind,  when  it  was  made  known  it  would  more  suddenly  dip  to  the  hospitable 
that  Indian  dogs  bad  been  in  camp,  and  a  rather  |  meadows  of  the  Arkansas  ;  I  kuew,  too.  the 
doubtful  horseman  seen.  Fifty  sabres  and  a  hydraulic  paradox,  that  in  the  low,  flat  bottom 
howitzer  were  speedily  sent  back  with  a  roving  j  we  should  find  dry  ground,  for  it  is  composed  of 


commission,  as  wbippers  in  of  these  tardy  mer 
chant-men. 

We  were  thcu  on  a  very  brown  and  very  smooth 


sand  ;  but  for  fuel,  tho  poor  fellows  after  their 
wet,  cold  ride,  had  to  wade  waist-deep,  and  over 
tedious  quicksands,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through 


desert ;  a  table  land  with  just  enough  of  the  hill ,  the  river  to  the  Grove,  and  return  with  the  wet 
about  it,  as,  by  insensibly  curving  out  of  sight,  sticks  upon  their  shoulders;  and  the  weather  has 
with  nothing  below  the  sky  to  relieve  or  correct  |  turned  cold.     Pleasant  passage  that  of  military 


the  eye  by  comparison,  to  create  the  sensation  of 
immensity,  aud  of  vast  height,  as  well ;  it  is  a 
very  rare  conformation,  and  the  effect  difficult  to 
describe  :  the  beholder  suspects  an  illusion,  but 
he  is  doubtful  whether  optical  or  imagiuary. 
We  were  passing  for  ten  miles,  apparently  over 


life  I 

26. — Imaginary  Friend.  "  You  neglect  me  ! 
and  for  several  days  past  you  have  had  little  to 
do." 

"True;  but  how  depressing  the  circumstan- 
ces ! — rain  and  frost,  in  a  desert  without  fuel; — 


this  hill  ton,  before  a  shallow  pool,  which  we  forage  fast  going  the  way  of  all  grass;  aud  no 


might  dispute  with  the  buffalo,  enabled  us  to 
encamp. 

Alas  for  hungry  humanity!  Alas!  that  the 
blood  of  six  fat  bulls  cries  in  vain  from  the  prai- 
rie against  stomachs  without  consciences.  So  it 
is — tho  Saxon  soldier  goes  that  "  entire  animal," 
and  still  craves  a  piece  of  the  hog. 

23. — Here  we  are  opposite  Jackson  Grove;  a 
point  near  unsurveyed  and  uumarked  uationa! 
boundaries: — it  was  named  hy  nn  officer  who 
was  called  upon  very  suddenly  to  decide  to  which 


power  to  recede  or  advance,  for  the  caravan  is 
again  stuck  in  the  mud." 

/.  F.  "  1  have  heard  of  winter  marches,  but 
always,  I  believe,  when  the  poor  soldier  with 
bis  single  blanker,  could  have  a  good  Are.  Was 
there  really  a  frost  ?" 

"  Last  night  there  was  a  severe  frost,  and  the 
wiuds  are  very  high,  and  low  enough,  aa  you 
see,  to  flare  the  candle  under  the  tent  and  cover 
me  with  dust;  but  let  us  change  the  disagreeable 
subject.    You  should  have  seen  our  buffalo  bunt 


of  three  nations  it  belonged;  there  depended  yesterday  as  wc  inarched  up  the  river  bottom,  or 
much  individual,  if  not  national  interest: — some  rather  bull-baiting;  an  officer  chased  him  toward 
half  a  million  of  property  and  the  amount  of  the  road  and  gave  him  ivith  his  pistol  a  fatal 


blood  that  might  be  risked  for  the  capture  or  re- 
tention of  so  much.  The  decision  was  right ; 
(by  some  four  seconds  of  longitude,  as  it  has 
proved  in  181 1)  :  the  act  was  to  dash  across  the 
wide  river,  swimming  in  places  and  with  quick- 


wound  ;  the  column  baited,  and  eleven  officers 
approached  aud  commenced  firing,  and  two  bad 
carl  lines  ;  the  animal  was  at  bay,  aud  would 
dash  at  any  one  who  came  within  fifteeu  or  tweuty 
paces;  the  fire  was  kept  up  for  near  a  quarter 


sands  nearly  every  «  here,  in  the  face  of  one  or 'of  an  hour;  1  was  practising  my  new  horse,  but 


two  hundred  Anglo-Saxou  prairie  rovers  (to  sof- 
ten two  cousonauts  into  one.)  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Oh,  Mark  Tapley  !  thou  strange  brain-con- 
ception !  To-day  wouldst  thou  have  been  con- 
tent, and  have  taken  credit  for  cheerfulness. 


took  deliberate  aims;  tho  furious  beast  must 
have  weighed  as  he  stood  two  thousand  pounds. 
He  bad  many  wounds  through  the  lights;  one 
ball  struck  his  spine  or  paralyzed  it,  and  he  trot- 
ted dragging  his  hinder  parts!  but  he  recovered 


Caught  twenty-five  miles  from  fuel  iu  n  thirteen :  from  that.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  picture;  his 
hours  rain,  such  "rain  os  is  rain;"  for  fifteen  eyes  glared  terribly,  his  compressed  breathings 
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infantry,  but  especially  if  supported  by  artillery, 
and  this  ground  serves  for  shelter  from  the  ene- 
my's artillery,  aud  cavalry  caunot  rest  under  its 

The  Iudians  tben  have  adrantages  in 

attacking?" 

"Decidedly  iu  their  usual  method  by  surprise, 
their  perfect  kuow ledge  of  the  grouud  enables 
them  to  use  the  concealmeut  of  long  swells  which 
we  would  scarrely  perceive ;  they  have  no  roads, 
and  are  never  in  danger  of  wandering  from  their 
object;  their  knowledge,  too,  enables  them  to 
form  ambushes,  a  favourite  resort  of  partisan 
cavalry ;  they  have  no  jingling  arms,  their  horses 
are  better  trained  and  will  endure  much  more, 
they  lead  them  without  tiring  when  coucealment 
soon  die,  whilst  now  and  then  such  an  animal  as  is  necessary." 

this  is  encountered,  that  seems  deathless;  of  /.  F.  And  they  can  operate  better  in  the 
course  the  excitement  must  give  strcugth  and  night?" 

keep  them  alive."  "  They  could — but  the  prairie  Indians  never 

/.  F.    "  The  excitement  and  motion  prevent  do  attack  in  the  night ;  aud  foolishly  enough. 


were  suorts  of  excessive  rage,  every  muscle  of 
his  body  was  rigid  or  working  with  effort  to  vent 
his  anger;  his  tufted  tail  stood  like  an  iron  rod  ; 
the  blood  from  lung-wounds  spirted  from  his] fire." 
sides  at  every  breath — at  least  fifty  balls  had  /.  F. 
struck  him, — he  never  flinched  !  deliberate  shots 
were  fired  at  his  eyes,  ho  seemed  not  to  feel  them; 
at  last  he  sank  upon  bis  knees  and  after  many 
unavailing  efforts  to  rise,  as  an  experiment,  I 
shook  a  great-coat  over  him  ;  his  rage  then  in- 
spired him  with  strength,  he  rose  and  dashed  af- 
ter me !  Several  more  wouuds  were  inflicted 
before  the  poor  brave  beast  fell  and  expired. 
How  strango  !  1  have  not  exaggerated.  Usually 
ou  receiving  a  single  wound,  such  as  first  given 
iu  this  case,  if  undisturbed  they  will  lie  down  and 


a  fatal  coagulation ;  are  not  the  cows  the  best 
game  now  ?" 
"  Yes,  but  we  seldom  get  them,  they  herd  sep- 


arately; tho  men  are  on  half  allowance  of  flour !  chivalry  !" 


very  rarely  if  ever  attempt  to  drive  off  our  hor- 
ses, or  even  merchaut  teams." 

/.  F.    "Nay!  to  the  D— 1  bis  due;  that  is 


and  bull  meat ;  the  bulls  are  now  most  danger 
ous ;  by-tbe-by,  one  of  the  young  officers  fell  and 
dislocated  his  shoulder  tho  other  day,  bis  horse 
at  speed  trod  iu  a  dog  hole— that spoi Is  bis  sport 
for  the  season." 

7.  F.  "  Are  there  no  signs  of  your  old  friends, 
the  Camanches  ?" 

"  The  animal  itself;  a  vidette  on  the  little  bill 
behind  the  camp,  saw  this  afternoon  a  horseman 
in  the  sand  hills  over  the  river — seeing  is  believ- 
ing, but  few  will  believe  ho  saw  him. 

/.  F.  "  Unwilling  men — for  it  gives  them  trou 


September  28.—"  The  '  Caches.'  * 
"  Yesterday  wo  marched  here  for  fresh  grass. 
I  expected  a  part  at  least  of  the  caravan ;  but 
lo!  this  morniug  an  express  to  Taos  for  mules  ! 
It  reports  tho  whole  caravan  still  water-bound  at 
Cow-Creek." 

/.  F.  "  And  I  think  you  are  getting  into  deep 
water,  as  Oily  Gammou  says." 

"A  sea  of  troubles  at  least.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  Uncle  Sam's  cavalry?  the  elite  of  six 
companies  of  her  sole  regiment  of  mounted  dra- 
goons.   I  was  ordered  since  I  marched  to  go  on 


ble  and  labour — will  only  believe  what  they  see  j  to  Sauta  Fe,  theu  leave  New  Mexico  and  win- 
and  while  tbey  see  it;  such  have  constantly  to  j  ter  somewhere  about  the  head  of  the  Arkausas. 
be  taken  care  of."  I  replied,  you  know,  that  1  would  either  winter 


"And  grumblo  at  the  care." 

7.  F.  "To  be  constantly  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  strongest  is  not  the  best  school  for  strategy 
or  military  caution." 

"  True  enough,  though  cavalry  is  always  weak 
on  the  defensive,  and  peculiarly  so  without  grain; 
on  the  offensive  also,  our  tow u- bred  soldiers  can 


in  New  Mexico  or  return  to  Fort  L." 

7.  F .    "  With  an  eye  to  the  Sefioritas  !" 

"  To  save  expeusc ;  I  calculated  on  an  aver- 
age seasou !" 

/.  F.  "Aud  it  is  an  extraordinary  one.  So 
much  for  penny-wise  notious.  Capitalists  great 
enough  to  be  self-insured,  must  be  'pound  fool- 


only  be  efficient  on  the  prairie  through  spoed,  ish,'  in  apinarance  to  you  small  fry  operators." 
bottom  and  superior  strength  or  audacity.  A!  "  Who  could  possibly  have  foresee  u  when  1 
surprise  or  concealed  manoeuvre,  would  scarcely  last  wrote,  that  in  seventeen  days  we  should  pro- 
be a  practicable  method;  a 'forced  night  march  grcss  but  ninety  miles!  Now  will  the  rations 
would  be  tbeir  nearest  approach  to  it."  come  ?" 

7.  7**.  "What  then  becomes  of  the  common!  7.  F.  "You  have  made  it  a  question,  aud  you 
idea  that  a  plaiu  is  the  ground  for  cavalry  ?"        must  answer  !  Yon  may  starve  man  as  well  as 

"  It  is  a  vulgarerror;  of  practicable  ground,  a  horse,  or  bo  crippled  in  your  power  to  act,  or 
fiat  plain  is  perhaps  the  worst  for  an  attack  by '  circumstances  as  changeable  as  the  weather  in 
cavalry;  aud  it  is  an  arm  that  always  strikes — |  this  desert,  where  the  fickle  wiuds  have  uover  a 
even  when  it  shields  a  retrcaiiug  army.    I  would  bush  to  stay  their  fury !" 

choose  hilly  or  rolling  grouud  ou  which  to  attack  I    "When  one,  after  cloeo  calculation,  has  an- 
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nouoced  an  undertaking  which  wiseacres  pro- 
nounce impossible  ;  then  to  find  the  scroll  of  fate 
unrolling  obstacles  which  experience  could  not 
anticipate  is  a  severe  trial,  and  almost  with  an- 
guish wo  anticipate  the  triumph  of  folly!" 

/.  F.  "And  the  eternal,  'I  told  you  so.' com- 
iug  from  friends — those  prophets  of  the  past." 

"  I  have  sent  an  express  back  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  tho  company  with  the  caravan,  to 
learn  if  they  will  demand  escort  beyond  the  boun- 
dary; and  how  far?" 

/.  F.    "  Well,  keep  cool." 

"  A  cool  mitid  in  a  wet  body !"  only  a  free 
translation. 

Oct.  1, — The  uight  before  last  was  to  the  hu- 
man body  almost  freezing  cold  ;  there  was  a  storm 
of  raw,  searching  wind,  from  which  blankets 
seemed  no  protection ;  the  fires  were  all  blown 
out — off — extinguished  !  Kent  hns  come  and  has 
ten  loads  of  rations  behind,  but  anxiously  awaits 
my  decision  whether  I  shall  give  him  the  requi- 
red notice  to  reduce  his  contract  in  a  great  por- 
tion of  flour  nnd  beef,  not  yet  purchased.  Yes- 
terday  afternoon  the  express  returned  with  a 
letter  from  the  traders,  answering  me,  that  they( 
require  my  escort  to  "  Red  river,"  nearly  to  Santa 
IV.  Immediately  after  came  their  interpreter  i 
with  a  confidential  message  that  they  could  dis- j 
peuse  with  it  much  nearer,  provided  Rent  and  his 
people  could  be  kept  in  complete  ignorance  ot 
any  intention  of  returning ;  fearing  it  would  be 
commuuicated  to  enemies.  Nests,  they  say,  of  I 
semi-trappers  aud  semi-brigands  who  harbour 
not  very  far  from  R.'s  establishment,  and  not  far  J 
from  a  distinct  point  of  their  route.  Now,  dur- 
ing this  conversation,  Mr.  R.  (and  suite)  walk  up 
impatient  for  my  fiual  answer,  for  which  ho  had 
very  incouvoniently  waited  a  day,  involving  more 
or  less  this  very  poiut!  A  writer  of  scenic  rep- 
resentation of  the  burlesque,  could  hardly  con- 
trive a  prettier  comic  climax  than  this  piunacle 
of  the  difficult ! 

My  detachment  has  rejoiued,  but  has  gone. 
Some  of  the  caravan  are  in  advance  of  others, 
notie  can  say  when  they  will  come.  Aud  now 
shall  I  dispatch  an  express  to  Fort  Lh  for  a  light 
load  of  medicines  and  other  necessaries  for  eight 
months  in  the  wilderness,  time  beiug  precious, 
or  shall  I  wait  for  the  small  chance  of  the  Mexi- 
cans dispersing  with  the  escort  at  the  lower  Sen- 
arone  Spring,  sixty  miles  in  their  country,  in 
which  event  the  commaud  should  certatuly  re- 
turn ? 

Fair  and  bright  dawned  the  first  of  October  ! 
The  fierce  chilliug  blast  has  sung  a  fit  requiem 
to  the  iuferual  September;  with  its  cloudy  wings 
il  has  taken  its  eternal  flight — may  such  another 
never  revisit  poor  people  so  helplessly  exposed 
to  its  dreary  influences!    Seven  of  the  Mexi- 


cans have  died  under  its  inflictions,  aud  twenty 
more  of  the  comfortless  wretches  are  prostrated 
with  disease. 

Oct.  5th,  9  o'clock,  P.  >/.— There  has  just 
gone  forth  from  the  hill-tops,  on  the  wailing 
north  wind,  tho  wildest  chorus  that  I  everheard; 
a  swelling  unison  of  many  tones  and  a  dying  ca- 
dence! It  is  music — natural  concert  music- 
performed  by  brutes  under  the  influence  of  this 
dark  hour  which  heralds  the  dread  footsteps  of 
winter.  And  did  you  not  know  that  wolves  how  I 
in  concert  ?  Did  you  never  see  them  under  the 
pale  moon  sit  in  circle  watching  their  leader  as 
bipeds  do  ? 

All  Nature  is  musical;  the  birds  bail  the  dawn, 
and  when  the  God  of  day  touches  with  bis  pen- 
cil of  light  tho  lovely  landscape  picture,  their 
glad  voices  swell  to  harmonious  glees  of  praise. 
In  evening  twilight,  or  when  the  silvery  moon 
(like  Memory)  casts  the  homely  in  shadow  and 
brightens  every  point  of  beauty,  that  Reaoty 
finds  a  voice !  Like  a  sigh  of  happiness,  Zephyr 
swells,  and  falls,  aud  rises  again  'till  the  answer- 
ing foliage  rustics  with  music;  tho  myriad  in- 
sects— whose  life  is  a  song — led  by  sweet  katy- 
did, hum  a  mellow  aud  soothing  concord.  Now 
and  then  this  monotouo  is  relieved  by  the  dream- 
notes  of  some  happy  bird,  or  solo  of  whip-poor- 
will,  whose  song  expresses  the  very  Poetry  of 
Night.  Ah !  then,  how  happy  those  who  hear 
that  music  of  all, — the  twice  they  love ! 

Nature  is  full  of  music,  and  for  every  ear- 
that  harmonizes  with  all  smiles  and  tears— the 
sounds  attuned  by  man  can  only  accord  with  the 
transient  mood ;  he  can  thrill  the  victor  with  the 
brazen-mouthed  voice  of  triumph,  or  echo  with 
plaintive  flute  the  lover's  sigh. 

The  wolves  then  harmoniously  bowl  their 
plaints  to  Nature,  and  soothe  their  pains  with 
music ;  it  is  the  uatural  expression  of  the  bour 
and  its  influences,  nnd  it  strikes  in  the  human 
breast  the  chord  which  they  have  strung. 

It  may  he  singular — I  can  scarce  account  to 
myself — but  I  never  heard  without  pleasure  this 
voice  of  the  Night — the  more  if  it  be  stormy  and 
threatening — whether  in  the  "witching"  mid- 
night hour,  or  in  the  lonely  morning  watch  hy 
the  feeble  guard-fire,  tbeir  wild  and  mournful 
howliug  has  been  ever  welcome.  This  instant! 
listen  !  It  comes  to  my  soul  far  more  intelligible 
music  than  those  extravaganzas  of  sound  trium- 
phantly "executed"  by  men  and  maideus. 

*  *  Rlessed  IDEAL !  rosy  realm!  Welcome 
resort  of  sad  and  weary  souls !  tcelcome,  as  to 
the  fainting  lost  way- farer,  struggling  with  dark- 
ness and  perils,  the  rising  sun  rcvealiug  prospects 
of  relief  and  enjoyment ! 

Dear  Friend  !  whoso  presence  I  have  felt— 
whose  spirit  has  taken  the  poetic  embodiment 
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and  has  by  the  holy  sympathy  of  Lov«  illumined  I       /.  F.    44  Scoffer !" 

my  soul  to  recognize  thee  with  joy — Sweet  Io-  (  44  4  Fairly  bit !'  Returu  we  then  to  4  our  sheep/ 
spiratiou  !  that  lead  est  me  from  this  drear  world,  I  should  say  our  Mexican  escort.    They  were  50 


through  transparent  skies,  to  the  fountains  and 
groves  of  Memory — Beautiful  Presence  .' 

I.  F. — 44 Dreamer,  awake!  Thy  monologue  I 
endured  whilst  it  touched  of  earth;  but,  when 
self  forgetting,  thou  transformest  thy  true  friend 
to  a  spirit- minister  of  dubious  sex— who,  me- 
thinks,  would  wander  here,  from  uo  comfortable 
abode  of  earth  or  sky" — 

44 Scoffer!  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  hast 
done.    Now, — I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  earth. 


lancers — au  advance  party,  a4forloro  hope,'  of 
153  more  who  would  not  trust  their  carcasses  on 
this  disputed  ground  further  than  the  Ciraerone. 
They  all  left  Sauta  Fe  a  few  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  a  courier  from  the  City  of  Mexico." 

Next  morning,  leaving  the  baggage,  I  marched 
to  the  crossing  iu  my  best  style  ;  on  our  approach 
we  saw  the  Mexicans  beyond  the  river  saddle 
and  mount,  but  on  our  dismounting  they  were 
dismissed.    Our  adjutant  rode  over  to  make  in- 


There  has  been  a  change ;  Destiny  has  new  quiries  aud  invite  them  to  cross  and  spend  the 
shuffled  the  cards  of  our  small  fates;  they  had 'day  with  us.    Their  coinmauder  declined,  with 


been  stocked  by  some  atteudaut  imp,  who  was 
leading  us  (and  tickliug  us  the  while  with  exci- 
tiug  chimeras)  to  the  D — ." 


the  pointed  excuse  that  be  was  ordered  on  no 
account  to  cross  44  the  boundary."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Mexican  minister  seeing  (Jen- 


/.  F.  44  Nay,  Friend,  /  belong  to  earth — from  eral  G.'s  published  letter,  announcing  our  return 
thy  flight  descend  not  lower:  as  your  old  fashioned  1  and  iutention  for  44  free  trade"  sake  to  visit  Santa 
friend,  I  feel  interested  in  your  surface  wander- :  Fe,  hastened  to  inform  his  governmeut,  and  that 


ings;  but  let  your  double-refined  poetry  and  ro- 
mance go  4  to  the  D — " 

44 1  submit.  But  the  Reality  I  think  is  too 
darkly,  coldly  real,  the  earth  very  earthy ;  but,  to 
please  you,  mark — I  now  attempt  a  lower  level." 

/.  F.  44  Where  1  fear  you  will  scarcely  be  at 
home  to-night;  only  tell  me  then  what  you  did 
near  this  hour— two  nights  ago — with  those  dark 
men  who  excluded  me  from  your  presence  ?" 

44  It  was  the  Mexican  aud  our  merchants  whom 
at  last  I  got  together;  they  insisted  upon  my 
going  on— so  I  marched  fifteen  miles  next  day, 
and  aa  I  approached  a  camp  ground  on  the  river 


President  Santa  Anna  sent  the  express  with  or- 
ders to  diapatch  an  escort  44  within  an  hour"  after 
its  arrival  in  Santa  Fe.    They  were  just  in  time  ! 

Receiving  their  hint  with  a  good  grace,  as  soon 
as  the  caravan  was  over,  we  mounted  in  order 
of  battle,  and  as  a  significant  salute,  fired  a  round 
from  the  Howitzer  battery,  the  shells  were  di- 
rected in  ricochet  down  a  fiue  re  ich  of  the  river 
between  us,  and  after  a  dozen  of  beautiful  re- 
bounds, exploded  umler  wat  •< — 4n  the  manifest 
astonishment  of  some  of  the  aborigines  amongst 
our  suspicious  allies.  Then,  turning  our  faces 
homeward,  we  filed  off. — returned  and  slept  in 


bank,  a  man  ran  out  and  told  me  that  there  was  the  camp  where  we  had  left  our  baggage 


a  Mexican  escort,  waiting  a  few  miles  above,  at 
the  crossing  !  This  sudden  and — of  late— wholly 
unthougbt  of  news  nearly  took  my  breath.  Joy 
and  disappointment — of  wild  and  dreamy  ndven- 
tures — had  an  agitating  struggle  iu  my  breast, 
but  home-feelings  soon  reconciled  me  to  Destiny ; 
the  brain — " 

/.  F.    "Can  master  every  passion." 

44  Cool  and  philosophical  as  a  woman,  (of  whom 
it  may  be  true,)  but  the  passions  not  only  increase 
in  force  with  the  power  of  the  brain  but  io  a 
higher  ratio." 

/.  F.    44  A  forfeit!  Mathematics  are  infernal.1* 

— 44 1  assure  you  (it  is  a  secret  of  mine)  that 
nothing  else  known  among  men  can  cope  with 
feminine  logic ;  but  that  is  magical ;  the  d — I  can 
as  well  resist  holy  water." 

/.  F.  44 Brave  man!— when  you  know  there 
is  not  a  woman  within  400  miles." 

44 But  that  only  makes  us  think  of  them  the 
more.  Well,  at  this  news  it  was  remarkable  and 
quite  a  study— speaking  of  ratios — that  the  fares 
of  the  married  men  were  lengthened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  their  married  life." 

Vol.  XVI I -92 


/.  /'.—"Which  to  night  is  twenty-five  miles 
behind  you ;  it  is  a  subject  for  gratulation,  for  you 
will  accomplish  your  undertaking!  I  leave  you 
to  your  slumbers  and  your  wolves. 


LINES  TO  AN  IDEAL. 

BT  CAROLINE  BOWARD. 

Ah,  all  things  meet  that  truly  love,  1  said, 

And  why  not  wcT 
A*  thousand  voice*  questioned  from  my  heart, 

And  why  not  we  T 


I  took  my  thoughts  so  lonely  and  so  m 
To  the  calm  shade. 

And  laid  my  form  to  rem  on  the  brown 
The  old  leave*  made. 


I  closed  my  ryes  \o  stop  the  gathering  tears, 

But  through  each  lid 
They  courting  cume  aduwnmy  cold,  white  cheeks, 

Like  guests  unbid. 
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I  crushed  tlx-  dead  and  sear  leave*  in  ray  hunt] 

To  drown  enrh  n%h. 
And  careless  iricd  lo  smile — but  all  in  Tain — 

Cold  winds  swept  by. 

They  roughly  bent  t lie  boughs  and  parted  them 

Above  my  face, 
But  back  they  joyful  sprung  like  severed  friends 

In  glad  einbmcc — 

And  why  not  tee?  my  pale  lips  trembling  asked — 

My  heart  was  chilled, 
For  a  low  wnil  like  spirit's  voice  unblest 

The  damp  air  filled. 

Then  to  the  darkened,  solemn  sky  I  turned, 

And  twilight's  star 
Seemed  to  my  saddened  and  inquiring  gaze 

An  eye  afar. 

ltBtareked  my  tomi,hu\  thick  clouds  sw  iA- winged  came 

And  hid  from  tue 
With  grace,  how  beautiful!  this  new  bora  hope 
So  like  to  thee. 

Through  fulling  tears  my  distant  home  I  saw, 

It  anid.    why  stray 
'Mid  silent  wood*  T"  Bright  were  its  cheerful  lights — 

I  turned  away — 

For  as  I  gazed  the  quivering  gleams  grew  dark 

lake  my  own  breaM, 
An  ice-cold  hand  upon  my  throbbing  brow 
Its  fingers  prcst. 

I  turned  away,  but  hope  new-lit  her  fire 

And  gladdened  rue. 
And  still  my  heart  breathes  out  the  wish,  the  prayer, 

To  meet  trith  thee. 


Arthur  Lennox,  or  the  Challenge. 

■  T  RALI'll  LOCKWOOD. 

Mr.  Lennox  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia. His  labors  were  so  arduous,  and  his 
devotion  to  his  duty  so  unremitting,  that  his  health 
was  seriously  affected,  and  he  was  ordered  by  his 
physician  to  suspend  his  labors  for  some  mouths, 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  entiie  and  per- 
haps fatal  prostration.  This  was  in  the  summer 
of  1837.  He  determined  to  spend  the  season 
amid  the  mountains  of  Western  Virginia,  using 
cautiously  the  celebrated  mineral  waters  and  un- 
rivalled thermal  baths  of  that  region.  His  son 
Arthur  had  just  graduated  at  Yale  College,  aud 
as  the  studiousness  that  had  won  his  high  honors 
for  him,  had  cost  htm  some  of  his  bloom,  bis  fa- 
ther determined,  partly  on  account  of  his  health, 
but  more  for  the  pleasure  of  his  society,  to  take 
him  as  a  companion  of  his  trip.  Arthur  Lennox 
was  just  under  twenty-oue.  He  was  over  the 
middle  size,  with  au  uncommonly  complete  phy- 


sical development.  At  college  be  bad  so  well 
improved  his  opportunities,  that  he  had  acquired 
a  thorough  and  systemetic  education,  but  bis  spe- 
cial proficiency  was  in  the  Literary  department. 
To  this,  however,  was  united  a  fondness  for  the 
experimental  sciences,  which  the  fascinating  lec- 
tures of  Prof.  Silliman  rarely  fail  to  awaken  in 
the  breast  of  every  graduate  of  Yale.  His  feel- 
ings were  ardent,  and  his  temper  impetuous,  and 
though  universally  beloved,  he  had  ootbeen  with- 
out full  experience  of  tbose  college  difficulties, 
which  like  the  falls  we  get  in  childhood,  though 
terrify  iug  to  the  beholder,  and  iu  fact  just  like 
the  things  that  are  so  dangerous  in  after  life,  re- 
ally hurt  but  little,  aud  teach  us  to  walk  more 
securely  in  future.  He  was  not  professedly  reli- 
gious, but  his  moral  principles  were  souud,  and 
so  firm,  that  aided  by  early  habits,  he  had  passed 
through  the  temptations  of  college  untarnished. 
His  pious  father  saw  in  the  noble  young  man  be- 
fore him,  the  lineaments  of  the  conscientious  lad 
who,  four  years  previously,  had  left  the  paternal 
roof, — and  be  hastened  to  his  closet,  that  he  might 
weep  in  secret,  as  he  poured  out  his  gratitude  to 
a  covenant  (Jod,  who  had  kept  his  darliug  from 
the  power  of  the  lion. 

Leaving  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
they  arrived,  after  spending  several  days  at  in- 
termediate poiuts,  at  the  village  of  L — .  iu  the 
valley  of  Virgiuia.  This  village  is  well  kuowu 
for  its  picturesque  situation,  and  its  flourishing 
Literary  Institutions,  to  all  who  visit  either  the 
Virginia  Springs,  or  the  celebrated  Natural 
Bridge  in  its  viciuity — and  in  the  recollections  of 
many,  it  is  endeared  by  the  refined  hospitalitiea 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  its  citizena. 
A  week  before  be  left  home,  Mr.  Lennox  bad 
paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Aloxander  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Priuceton.  This  distinguished  and 
venerable  divine  is  a  native  of  L — ,  where  sev- 
eral of  his  nearest  relations,  with  their  descen- 
dants, reside  at  presen'.  At  their  pattiug  Dr. 
Alexander,  unsolicited,  put  into  his  baud  a  letter 
of  introduction,  with  the  remark  that  if  he  should 
chance  to  make  any  stay  there,  it  might  aid  him 
in  spending  his  time  p'eisantly.  It  was  a  fore- 
thought not  amiss,  for  Mr.  Lennox  was  detained 
there,  very  unexpectedly,  for  some  time. 

It  was  just  after  dark  that  Arthur  aud  his  fa- 
ther were  crossing  in  a  hack  that  had  brought 
them  from  Stauuton,  the  covered  bridge  that 
spans  the  stream,  (a  branch  of  James  river.)  near 
which  the  ton  u  is  situated.  Within  the  cover  of 
the  bridge,  the  obscurity  w  as  complete.  When 
the  carriage  was  midway  in  the  passage,  a  cow 
that  had  taken  advantage  of  the  shelter  for  her 
night's  repose,  rose  up  suddenly  before  the  hor- 
ses as  they  were  steppiug  along  cautiously  iu  the 
dark,  and  so  alarmed  them,  that  ibey  attempted 
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to  turn  round  abruptly,  and  io  bo  doing  threw  the 
light,  open  carriage  with  much  violence  agaiu-it 
the  timbers  of  the  bridge,  and  dislocated  the 
•boulder  of  Arthur,  who  was  siitiug  on  that  side. 
With  difficulty  the  driver  succeeded  in  quieting 
hia  hordes,  and  in  getting  them  to  draw  the  shat- 
tered vehicle  a  short  distance  to  the  priucipal 
hotel,  where  Arthur  in  great  pain  wan  taken  out. 
A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  reduced  the  shoul- 
der aud  promised  that  all  would  soon  be  well, 
but  commanded  a  week's  rest  from  movement. 
The  next  morning,  Mr.  Lennox  sent  his  letter  of 
introduction  to  Col.  Sinclair,  to  whom  it  was 
ad  (J  reused,  and  in  a  short  time  received  a  visit 
from  him.    Col.  Sinclair  waa  between  forty-five 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  of  good  family  and  large 
property.    He  had  graduated  at  West  Point,  but 
remained  in  the  army  only  two  years  aiid  then 
resigned,  to  enjoy  upon  bis  paternal'estate  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  L — ,  the  sweets  of  domes- 
tic life,  with  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  most  ten* 
derly  attached.    This  dear  object  of  his  love  had 
been  taken  from  him  in  early  life,  leaving  bim  a 
daughter,  Helen,  now  about  nineteen,  and  a  son, 
Robert,  two  years  younger.    Col.  Sinclair  de- 
voted himself  to  the  education  of  bis  children, 
the  management  of  his  estate,  and  to  matters  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  which  he  was  an  elder.    His  frank 
salute,  and  his  sincere,  sympathizing  way,  made 
Mr.  Lennox  feel  at  once  the  kindnoss  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, in  introducing  him  to  such  an  acquaint- 
ance.   Col.  Sinclair  at  once  proposed  that  Ar- 
thur should  be  removed  to  bis  bouse.    "  You 
could  not,"  said  be,  "find  a  kinder  boat  than  Mr. 
Jordan,  but  it  is  impossible  tbat  in  this  large  estab- 
lishment you  can  be  as  comfortable  either  of 
you,  as  at  my  bouse."  Mr.  Lennox  felt  bis  claims 
for  such  special  attention  to  be  so  slight,  that  he 
attempted  to  decline  it ;  but  there  was  no  resist- 
ing the  peremptory  kindness  of  Col.  Sinclair, 
and  tbat  evening  saw  father  and  son  established 
•  in  bis  hospitable  mansion.    Two  days  were  suf- 
ficient to  release  Arthur  from  his  chamber,  and 
bring  bim  down  to  the  family  circle,  with  his 
arm  well  secured  by  a  bandage  and  sling.  Noth- 
ing facilitates  the  progress  of  acquaintanceship, 
more  than  invalidism  in  one  party.   The  offices 
or  personal  attention  are  so  frequent,  and  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  at  once  banish  formality,  and 
refresh  and  set  a-growing  the  susceptibilities  of 
our  nature,  as  oigbt  dews  do  delicate  flowers. 
Arthur  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  this.    He  was 
treated  just  as  Robert  Sinclair  would  have  been, 
by  conain  Botsy,  a  maiden  lady,  wbo  bad  never 
married  because  her  betrothed,  in  early  life,  had 
fallen  into  habits  of  dissipation  which  made  her 
discard  him ;  but  bis  death,  which  occurred  soon 
after  in  a  very  mslancboly  manner,  prevented 


her  from  forgetting  him,  so  as  to  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  any  of  several  suitors  who  would  bavo 
been  glad  to  ofTer  themselves.    Since  the  death 
of  the  wife  of  ber  near  kiusman,  she  had  presi- 
ded over  his  establishment  with  great  dignity, 
and  had  been  a  true  mother  to  his  children.  To 
laugh  at  Arthur  when  be  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  tho  awkward  tie  of  his  cravat,  and  the 
set  of  his  collar,  and  to  adjust  both  for  him — to 
help  him  to  put  on  a  robe  de  chambre  of  Col.  Sin- 
clair's more  ample  in  its  volume  than  any  thing 
appurtenant  to  himself,  and  to  perform  other  like 
kind  offices  for  him,  waa  as  uatural  to  cousin 
Betsy,  as  ber  good  breeding,  and  so  won  upon 
Arthur,  that  insensibly  he  found  himself  calling 
her  Cousin,  along  with  Helen  and  Robert.  Of 
course  Helen's  services  to  the  invalid  were  of  a 
different  character,  but  they  were  unembarrassed, 
appropriate  and  gracoful — she  could  place  the 
cusbiou  for  his  disabled  arm,  pour  the  cream  over 
his  dish  of  strawberries,  and  if  it  chanced  that 
no  table  was  nigh  them  as  they  sat  together,  hold 
it  for  him  while  he  used  his  spoon,  or  at  break- 
fast laugh  to  see  him  chase  a  biscuit  round  his 
plate  with  his  knife,  in  the  attempt  to  butter  it, 
and  then  taking  it  up  with  a  hand  tbat  put  the 
whiteness  of  the  flour  to  a  severe  test,  perform 
the  operation  for  bim.    Virginians  are  proud, 
foolishly  so,  some  think,  of  two  things — their 
great  men,  and  their  refined  ladies.    As  to  tha 
first  point,  some  little  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  mother-state  of  Washington.  Henry,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison  and  Marshall— and  as  to  the  sec- 
ond, they  really  are  not  so  far  wrong  as  might  be 
supposed,  when  thoy  say,  that  for  dignity  with- 
out formality  or  stifluess,  ease  without  familiarity, 
grace  without  mannerism,  and  kindness  without 
pretence  or  ostentation,  the  Virginia  lady  at  homo 
is  hardly  to  be  equalled.    At  least  so  thought 
Arthur  Leouox.    While  at  college,  he  had  gone 
but  little  into  the  society  of  ladies,  and  with  all 
his  attainments,  and  his  genial  nature  to  boot, 
had  grown  up  with  the  idea  that  be  could  make 
but  little  figure  with  the  fair  sex.    He  waa  there- 
fore really  diffident  and  bad  prepared  himself  for 
a  serious  trial,  in  beiug  an  inmate  for  a  few  days 
of  Col.  Sinclair's  family.    What  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  how  easy  a  thing  it  waa  for  him  to 
be  entertained,  and,  hs  be  believed,  to  contribute 
bis  share  to  the  eutertainment  of  others.  Hia 
estimate  of  himself  waa  enhanced.    He  was  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  society,  to  know  how  much 
of  the  credit  was  due  to  those  with  whom  be 
was  thrown.     Perfectly  well-bred  people  not 
only  possess  ease  themselves,  but  know  also  bow 
to  impart  it  to  others.    Arthur  enjoyed  to  the 
full  the  novel  delights  of  his  positioo.   One  day 
a  visitor,  alluding  to  fata  accident  began  to  blame 
of  the  man  at  the  bridge,  that 
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he  did  not  see  to  it  that  it  was  kppt  clear  of  every 
thing  that  might  endanger  the  safety  of  travel- 
lers. '*  On  the  contrary,"  said  he  gaily,  "  I  thank 
him  downright,  and  I  esteem  him  as  my  special 
benefactor — true,  this  shoulder  was  dislocated, 
but  then  this  other  shoulder,  my  head,  hody,  and 
other  members,  in  short  all  that  makes  up  this 
•»eA,"  as  Carlyle  calls  it.  or  to  translate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ladies,  my  distinguished  self,  uever 
was  in  its  experience  heretofore,  so  well  located, 
and  therefore  I  am  the  gainer  by  just  as  much  as 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part — no  indeed  !  I 
mean  to  make  my  especial  thauks  to  the  toll-man, 
and  tell  him  that  if  ever  I  live  to  return  to  Virgi- 
nia, I  will  pass  him  after  night,  and  hope  that  he 
w  ill  have  a  cow  in  readiness,  or  if  he  cannot  con- 
veniently do  so,  that  he  will  at  least  stretch  a  rope 
across,  that  I  may  have  some  chance  of  repeating 
ray  agreeable  experience  of  the  past  week." 

Indeed,  he  began  to  feel  real  concern,  that  his 
father  and  himself  were  so  soon  to  leave  L — , 
the  departure  being  fixed  for  the  third  day  fol- 
lowing. But  he  was  to  remain  longer  than  he 
supposed.  Col.  Sinclair  broke  in,  rather  ab- 
ruptly, one  evening,  upon  a  conversation  which 
was  going  on  round  the  tea-table,  by  saying  to 
the  father — 

"  Mr.  Lennox,  an  idea  strikes  me,  which  I  am 
surprised  did  not  sooner  occur— you  are  going  to 
the  White  Sulphur,  and  so  am  I — for  I  make  an 
annual  trip  there.  We  will  set  off,  Helen  and  I, 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Now  suppose  you 
leave  Mr.  Arthur  to  go  with  us?  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  need  the  water,  and  stage  travelling 
over  the  mountains  might  not  be  entirely  safe  for 
his  shoulder.  What  say  you  ?" 

"  That  we  are  under  great  obligations  for  your 
kind  hospitality  already,  but" — 

"  No  obligations  at  all — none  in  the  world,  but 
if  you  have  any  idea  of  that  sort,  do  not  requite 
me  by  refusiug  my  first  request.  Arthur,  how 
say  you  ?" 

1  must  confess,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  "that  it 
seems  to  me,  that  I  can  be  of  no  service  to  my 
father  in  my  present  condition  for  assistance  or 
defence,  seeing  1  am  no  David  to  overthrow 
enemies  with  a  sling,"  lookiug  dowu  at  his  arm, 
••  and  that  I  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  burden  to 
him  if  I  go,  as  I  certainly  shall  to  you  if  I  re- 
main; but  as  there  are  several  of  you  here,  I 
might  hope  that  you  could  divide  the  burden  so 
as  to  make  it  fall  lighter  on  each  one,  than  it 
would  on  him  alone.  With  this  candid  state- 
ment, suppose  we  take  the  sense  of  the  house 
on  the  question.  All  in  favor  of  Col.  Sinclair's 
motion,  and  against  my  uioviog  for  the  present, 
will  say  aye." 

The  vote  was  unanimous,  and  in  this  jocular 
way,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Leunox  should  pro- 


ceed leisurely  by  the  way  of  Fincastle  and  the 
Sweet  Springs,  to  the  White  Sulphur,  where  in 
about  a  month  he  would  be  joined  by  Arthur, 
with  Col.  Sum- lair  and  Helen.  Every  one  was 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Mr.  Lennox  was 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  his  son  of  asso- 
ciating at  his  ago  with  persons  of  such  refine- 
ment, and  Arthur,  as  we  have  seen,  recognized 
the  dulce  even  more  distinctly  than  his  father  did 
the  utile.  On  the  other  hand.  Col.  Sinclair  was 
fond  of  young  men,  and  was  particularly  pleased 
with  Arthur  for  bis  general  intelligence,  and  bad 
been  especially  struck  with  his  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  subjects  which  had  en- 
gaged much  of  his  own  attention  as  an  agricultu- 
rist. Cousin  Betsy  had  pure  goodness  enough  to 
love  him.  without  any  special  cause,  yet  it  cannot 
be  certainly  known  that  his  manly  beauty  aud  ani- 
mated conversation,  did  not  revive  In  her  mind 
images  now  so  mellowed  by  time,  that  they  were 
sweet  though  sad.  To  Robert.  Arthurseemed  just 
the  hero  that  every  distinguished  graduate  of  a  cel- 
ebrated U  ni versify  does  to  a  sophomore.  Frequent- 
ly he  would  be  so  charmed  by  his  vivid  description 
of  Vale,  the  professors,  the  exhibition  of  the  socie- 
ties, and  the  great  Commencement  Day,  mingled 
with  many  a  college  joke,  that  he  would  not  open 
his  books  the  whole  evening.  But  then,  in  com- 
pensation, Arthur  was  ready  next  morning  before 
breakfast,  to  explain  for  him  his  analytical  ge- 
ometry, or  read  his  Homer,  almost  without  look- 
ing at  the  text.  And  Helen — Arthur  was  ao 
agreeable  companion  to  Helen — very  much  so. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  Helen,  except  that  she 
was  about  nineteen.  She  was  not  very  hand- 
some, but  she  was  what  every  body  calls  a  very 
striking  looking  girl,  and  that  is  what  every  hand- 
some girl  is  not  always.  She  was  large,  but  her 
form  was  perfect  symmetry — she  had  blue  eyes, 
brown  hair,  and  temples  so  wide,  that  they  im- 
paired the  mere  beauty  of  ber  face,  while  they 
increased  its  expressiveness  and  gave  it  charac- 
ter. The  characteristics  of  her  countenance* 
were  intelligence,  dignity  and  composure.  It  is 
Btrange  what  a  fascination  there  is  in  the  com- 
posure and  self-possession  of  a  young  girl.  It 
speaks  of  high  breeding,  and  better,  it  is  the 
index  of  deep  purity,  unstained  by  shame,  and 
unruffled  by  passion.  It  is  the  pure,  deep,  tran- 
quil, blue  lake,  whose  mingled  beauty  and  maj- 
esty subdue  the  soul  more  than  the  surging  ocean . 
The  understanding  of  Helen  was  clear,  vigorous 
and  discriminating,  but  not  brilliant.  Her  edu- 
cation had  been  thorough,  and  in  music  her  pro- 
ficiency was  of  that  grade  that  none  ever  attain 
but  those  who  possess  the  finest  natural  gifts,  and 
have  received  a  complete  course  of  scientific  in- 
struction. Helen  was  warm  in  her  feelings,  and, 
what  only  those  who  knew  her  well  were  aware 
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of,  she  was  romantic  in  her  temperament.  It  is 
often  supposed  that  a  calm  exterior  is  indicative 
of  cold  feelings  and  apathetic  sensibilities,  and 
girls  are  esteemed  warm-hearted  and  romantic, 
whose  eyes  and  face  flash  readily,  aud  whose 
brilliant  conversation  proves  an  eager  fancy.  In 
truth,  they  are  often  merely  exciteahle.  But  for 
true  romance  of  feeling,  for  that,  I  mean,  which 
is  self  forgettiug,  intense,  passionate  and  endu- 
ring, in  other  words,  for  Love, — for  I  fiud  that 
white  I  am  using  the  word  romance  I  am  think- 
ing of  love,— give  me  your  quiet,  Anglo-Saxon 
looking  girl,  with  fair  complexion  and  deep- 
souled  blue  eyes,  who  is  a  little  too  proud  to  be 
vain,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  excite  a  laugh  by 
a  witticism,  talks  earnest,  good  sense,  in  clear, 
unaffected  English.  Awaken  in  her  bosom  the 
feeling  of  romaoce,  (I  believe  I  called  it  love 
just  now,  but  no  matter.)  and  it  will  find  there 
whereon  to  feed  and  grow  with  a  vigor  and  luxu- 
riance impossible  for  tbe  merely  brilliant  girl. 
Helen  was  fully  able  to  appreciate  the  intellectual 
strength  displayed  by  Arthur  and  his  varied  at- 
tainments. She  was  much  interested  in  his 
analysis  of  Northern  character,  and  the  pride 
with  which  he  would  point  out  the  ineffaceable 
impress  of  Puritanism,  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
could  show  off  with  great  humor  what  was  ludi- 
crous among  the  Yankees,  not,  however,  inclu- 
ding himself  among  tbem.  For  this  candor, 
however,  as  he  called  it,  he  claimed  the  right  of 
making  Helen  laugh  in  spite  of  herself  at  some 
things  that  had  caught  bis  observant  eye  in  the 
Old  Dominion.  "  But  indeed,"  said  he  one  day, 
"  tbe  puritans  of  the  Bay  State  and  the  cavaliers 
of  Virgiuia,  were  essentially  the  same  noble  men. 
They  possessed  the  same  boldness,  tbe  same 
truth,  and  the  same  restlessness  of  restraint  unduly 
imposed.  With  what  instant  sympathy  Virginia 
echoed  back  the  battle-cry  of  Bunker  Hill  ? — 
and  when  sword*  were  flashing  and  blood  stream- 
ing in  the  fiercest  fight,  cavalier  and  puritan  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  front  rank.  It  would  be  bard 
to  say  which  was  tbe  most  of  a  cavalier,  Otis  or 
Henry — and  James  Madison  was  as  much  of  a 
puritan  as  John  Adams.  I  declare,"  he  contin- 
ued, "as  I  have  contemplated  tbe  character  of 
Washington,  and  beheld  his  courage,  his  disin- 
terestedness, his  stainless  honor,  aud  at  tbe 


time  bis  coolness,  bis  patience  and  his  piety,  I 
have  been  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
in  bis  unparalleled  excellence  was  to  be  discov- 
ered most  of  the  cavalier,  or  most  of  tbe  puritan." 

"Whatever  else  he  was,"  interrupted  Helcu, 
"  he  was  altogether  Virginian." 

"  And  that,"  said  Arthur,  "  account*  sufficient- 
ly to  you  for  his  excellence.  Well,  as  we  agree 
about  the  facta,  I  will  not  at  present  adopt  or 
deny  your  theory. 


Upon  such  topics  often,  and  in  a  similar  strain, 
would  conversation  be  carried  on  between  them 
as  they  sat  together  in  the  drawing  room,  Ar- 
thur upon  the  sofa,  his  arm  supported  by  pillows, 
and  Helen  beside  tbe  table  with  her  work.  Oc- 
casionally, as  Arthur  would  be  indulging  in  some- 
thing a  little  extravagant,  or  overwrought  in  sen- 
timent or  style,  he  would  be  surprised,  and  some- 
times piqued,  as  Helen  by  a  plain  remark,  or 
calm  question,  in  striking  contrast  with  his  fer- 
Ivour,  would  show  that  she  was  secretly  amused 
at  him ;  and  just  as  often  was  he  surprised,  when 
;  letting  her  work  fall  from  her  bands  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  would  avow,  and  with  earnest  look 
and  forcible  words  would  advocate  some  senti- 
ment wbich  he,  while  feeling  its  truth,  bad  hesi- 
tated to  utter,  because  it  seemed  extreme.  And 
so  it  was  that  their  mutual  enjoyment  of  tbe  so- 
ciety of  one  another,  was  so  decided,  so  rational 
and  so  unembarrassed,  that  they  were  glad  to 
have  it  prolonged  by  tbe  arrangement  which  had 
just  been  made.  During  tbe  three  weeks  prece- 
ding their  setting  out  for  tbe  Springs,  they  were 
constantly  together,  though  not  always  within 
doors.  Arthur  could  ride  out,  and  they  made  an 
excursion  with  a  party  of  young  people  to  tbe 
Natural  Bridge,  and  another  to  the  House  Moun- 
tain, and  many  shorter  ones,  with  Col.  Sinclair, 
over  bis  estate,  and  to  the  summits  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  best  com roauded  tbe  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  country. 

That  their  appreciation  of  each  other,  was  not 
lowered  by  this  further  acquaintance  is  certain, 
and  yet  they  were  both  conscious  of  a  shade  of 
embarrassment  when  together  alone.  Arthur 
was  more  apt  to  fall  into  silence,  and  Helen, 
as  she  sat  at  the  piano,  playing  for  him  piece 
after  piece,  could  not  dismiss  from  her  mind  tbe 
feeling  that  she  was  looked  at,  and  if  her  ear 
caught  the  whisper  of  a  sigh,  she  could  not  pre- 
vent tbe  color  from  mounting  a  little  into  her 
chocks.  How  sweet  is  the  young  dawn  of  a 
May  morning! — how  Elysian  tbe  first  notes  of 
music  that  wakes  us  from  our  sleep !  But  there 
are  things,  the  beginnings  of  wbich  are  gentler 
and  lovelier  than  tbe  dawn,  and  more  entrancing 
than  waking  music ! 

The  journey  to  the  White  Sulphur  occupied 
two  daya.  When  tbey  started.  Col.  Sinclair  and 
Helen  occupied  the  travelling  carriage,  Arthur 
drove  a  sulky,  and  a  servant  rode  on  horseback. 
After  dinner  of  tbe  first  day.  however,  the  Colo- 
nel felt  wearied  with  tbe  carriage,  and  proposed 
to  Arthur  to  exchange  places.  This  arrange- 
ment was  continued  until  they  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountain,  and  were  within  six  miles  of 
the  Springs.  Never  before  had  Arthur  made  so 
delightful  a  journey,  and  never  had  he  appeared 
to  greater  advantage.    His  remarks  upon  the 
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mineralogical  and  geological  features  of  the  coun- 
try interested  Col.  .Sinclair  very  much,  and  Helen 
thought  she  nad  never  beard  him  so  eloquent. 
As  they  rested  together  upon  the  summit  of  one 
of  several  mountains  which  they  crossed,  wait- 
ing for  the  carriage  toiling  slowly  up,  Arthur  ex- 
pressed bis  rapture  in  contemplating  the  scene 
before  ibera,  and  poured  forth  from  his  copious 
mind,  rich  analogies  as  he  compared  to  human 


•elf,  and  he  could  wait  for  a  proper  time  and  oc- 
casion to  make  them  known  to  the  object  of  them, 
lu  the  mean  time,  he  was  almost  constantly  with 
Helen,  and  daily  the  excellencies  of  her  char- 
acter were  unfolding  themselves  to  his  enrap- 
tured view.  They  bad  been  about  ten  days  at 
the  Springs.  Mr.  Lennox,  who  was  there  on 
their  arrival,  bad  gone  to  the  Red  Sulphur  for 
a  short  time.    One  evening,  Arthur  aud  Helen 


life  the  wide  prospect  before  them,  with  its  sunlit  Utepped  into  the  ball  room,  as  it  is  called — dan- 
peaks  and  dark  raviues.  its  quiet  green  valleys  cing  saloon  it  might  be  more  properly  termed. 


and  rocky  wastes,  its  boundless  extent  disappear- 
ing in  mist,  but  wider  than  all,  encompassing  all. 


licin K  merely  a  spacious  room  where  music  is 
provided  every  evening  for  those  who  wish  to 


aud  above  all,  thedeep  blue  beaveus — deep  blue,  dance,  while  many  go  to  look  on  who  do  uot 
save  the  Western  horixou,  now  all  iu  glory  with  dance,  and  who  never  frequent  balls  properly  so 


the  setting  sun.  Helen  listened  delighted  to  all 
this, — she  admired  it,  she  sympathised  with  it. 
She  did  not  know,  perhaps,  but  perhaps  she  partly 
guessed,  that  this  fervid  strain  was  not  due  en- 
tirely to  the  inspiration  of  mountain  scenery,  but 
was  in  part  the  reflection  of  a  brighter  glow,  as 
that  blazing  horizon  was  of  the  sun  just  beneath 
— that  the  heart  of  him  who  thus  discoursed,  re- 


called. 

"And  you  do  not  dance,"  said  Arthur  to  Helen. 
"  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  bear  this — I 
thought  the  Southern  ladies  all  learned  to  dance 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  education." 

"  But  being  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
you  ought  to  have  known,  that  Presbyterianism 
is  the  same  thing  North  and  South,  and  therefore 


straining  with  powerful  effort  its  cousuming  emo- 1  you  ought  not  to  have  expected  to  see  tbe  daugh- 
tions,  was  seeking  some  relief  by  expressing  in  ter  of  an  elder  dancing." 


their  most  intense  form,  sentiments  akin  to  pi 


"That  is  true,  but  until  one  has  seen  both  sec- 


sion.  It  was  during  this  ride,  that  Arthur  had  tions  of  our  country,  be  is  apt  to  suppose  tbe 
distinctly  acknowledged  to  himself  for  the  first  difference  between  tbem  to  be  much  greater  than 
time,  that  he  loved  Helen  Sinclair.    That  word  j  it  is.    But  how  do  you  like  the  restraint  ?  Would 


inwardly  uttered,  has  in  the  young  heart  the  ef- 
fect that  a  word  spoken  among  the  Alpine  gla- 
ciers is  said  sometimes  to  produce — it  looseus 


you  not  like  to  dance  ?" 

"  It  often  seems  to  me  a  moat  graceful  amuse- 
ment," said  Helen,  "and  in  many  aspect  en- 


the  avalanche — and  Btreams,  uot  of  icy  desola-  tirely  harmless ;  but  it  is  very  fascinating,  and  1 
tion,  but  of  fiery  ecstacy.  flow  madly  down  the  do  uot  know  that  I  would  be  willing  to  trust  my- 
steeps  of  the  heart.  So  it  is,  wherever  the  se-  self  to  it;  for  I  see  that  some  very  refined  girls 
cret  word  is  spoken — in  retirement,  or  even  in  .of  my  acquaintance  mingle  in  dances  of  a  cbar- 
the  gay  circle — but  when  the  heart  speaks  it  to  [acter  that  seems  to  me  exceedingly  unbecoming 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  and  beautiful :  in  ladies.    But  even  if  I  desired  it,  I  would  cer- 


seenes  of  Nature,  it  seems  as  if  the  wide  extent 
caught  the  sound,  and  rolled  it  back  in  a  mighty 


taiuly  sacrifice  my  inclination  to  my  fathers 
wishes.    He  never  forbade  me  to  dance,  nor  do 


reverberation  to  tbe  chambers  of  that  bursting  j  I  think  that  bis  prejudices  are  strong  upon  the 
heart.  All  nature  sympathises  with  true  young  subject,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  is  pleased  to  see  me 
love,  and  Arthur  felt  tbe  stimulus,  until  his  ex-  refrain,  and  that  is  enough  to  induce  me  to  make 
citement  became  almost  unendurable.   Sleep  fled  i  the  slight  sacrifice — a  very  slight  one  indeed,  if 


from  him,  bis  imagination  became  vivid  to  a 
painful  degree,  bis  brain  reeled,  and  a  sound 
of  sweet  music  seemed  ever  present  in  bis  ears. 


it  is  any ;  for  I  think  I  am  very  happy  without  it." 

**  Our  sentiments  agree  wonderfully,"  said  Ar- 
thur.   "  I  heard  my  father,  wbo  is  stringent  upon 


Had  the  ride  continued  auother  day,  further  re-  this  topic,  preach  a  sermon  upon  it  not  long  ago, 
straint  would  have  been  impossible,  and  Helen  .and  I  felt  like  dissenting  respectfully  from  some 
would  have  beard,  what  possibly  she  might  not  of  bis  positions,  but  your  view  of  tbe  subject  is 
have  been  altogether  unprepared  for.    But  once  I  much  more  conclusive,  and  you  cannot  know 

bow  fully  I  respond  to  your  last  sentiment,  that 
one  can  be  happy,  very  bappy,  even  in  a  ball- 
room, without  it.  But  I  see  there  Mrs.  G.,  with 
whom  I  am  to  make  some  arrangements  for  a 
walk  to-morrow.  I  must  leave  you  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

Arthur  had  been  absent  but  a  short  time,  when 
turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Helen,  be 


at  tbe  White  Sulphur,  and  Arthur's  self-posses- 
sion was  restored.  If  nature's  scenes  stimulate 
the  romance  of  our  being,  nothing  checks  it  like 
society.  In  the  gay  throng,  the  ostentatious  pa- 
geant, among  tbe  votaries  of  fashion  or  of  mam- 
mon, where  all  is  artificial  or  sordid,  what  is  there 
in  unison  with  young  love,  all  true  and  pure  ? 
Arthur's  feelings  were  now  understood  by  bim- 
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perceived  that  she  was  much  annoyed  by  the  at- 
tentions of  a  young  roan  from  Mississippi,  who 
bad  been  introduced  to  their  circle  a  week  be- 
fore, by  a  friend  in  whom  they  had  entire  confi- 
dence. Since  that  time  he  bad  been  much  with 
them,  and  they  had  all.  not  excepting  Arthur, 
been  much  entertained  with  his  gaiety,  and  pleas- 
ed with  his  generous  sentiments.  Indeed,  Hor- 
ace Tucker,  though  not  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety, was  an  agreeable  one.  The  son  of  a  ricb 
planter,  be  bad  been  well  educated,  but  be  had 
not  sufficient  character  to  resist  the  temptations 


*•  To-morrow,"  said  Arthur,  gravely,  hoping 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  Aye.  to-morrow,"  said  Tucker,  "  shall  be 
devoted  to  you,  and  this  evening  to  this  lady— I 
will  see  her  home." 

Arthur's  temper  began  to  boil,  but  restraining 
himself,  he  said,  We  will  leave  it  to  the  lady 
to  decide  between  us." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Tucker,  "it  is  my  right, 
and  never  will  I  surrender  it." 

So  saying,  he  attempted  to  take  the  arm  of 
Helen,  who,  without  letting  go  the  arm  of  Ar- 


which  assail  young  men  whose  wealth  exempts  j|hur  ,hrauk  behilld  hm)f  aod  by  the  movemeDt 
them  from  the  necessity  of  exertion.  Not  that  j  brought  the  two  young  men  face  to  face.  Ar- 
thur felt  that  longer  forbearance  was  impossible, 
and  with  a  single  blow  he  felled  Tucker  to  the 
ground.  Stopping  only  long  enough  to  see  by 
bis  beginning  to  rise,  that  he  was  not  seriously 
hurt,  be  conducted  Helen  hastily  to  her  cabin,  and 
felt  in  the  tone  in  which  she  said,  "  I  thank  you  : 
goodnight."  that  her  acknowledgments  were  thus 


he  was  vicious,  or  even  absolutely  dissipated,  but 
he  trusted  himself  too  incautiously  on  Pleasure's 
glittering,  but  deceitful  and  dangerous  stream. 
Ou  this  occasion  his  convivialities  had  evidently 
been  pushed  too  far,  and  his  excessive  and  un- 
steady bowing,  and  gallant  gesticulation,  as  lie 
etood  by  Helen,  and  bis  loud  aud  extravagant 


complimentary  discourse,  rendered  bim  ridicu-  j  brieft  beCause  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  eny 
lous  and  her  painfully  conspicuous.  Arthur  per- .  more  Arthur  was  so  filled  withdeliciouethoughts, 
ceived  it,  and  stepping  up  to  him.  said.  "Mr.  lbat  after  iowardly  ^retting  that  Tucker,  for 
Tucker,  will  you  allow  me  a  single  word  with     bom  be  nad  a  8iocere  reganlf  had  so  expo8ed 

y®u  *  I  himself,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  reverie  that 

"A  word,  sir,  a  word!  Yes,  sir— certainly,  iasted  until  it  was  insensibly  merged  in  his  dreams, 
sir,  if  that  will  do,  sir-eer6«mso<— if  I  give  you  Neit  mornillg)  bowever.  the  affair  of  the  even- 
a  Wordsworth,  you  must  not  ask  for  Moore-ha!  ing  pre.enled  ilae|f  to  bia  ia  a  more  ,erioua 
pretty  good  that-yes,  sir.  you  can  get  a  word,  j  ,ight  and  be  feh  some  cmbarraMmeilt  a8  bo  per. 
sir,  with  the  permission  of  this  Helen  of— of—  |  ceJved  ,bal  at  ,be  brcakra8t  lab|0  ia  lbe  com,n0n 

ball,  be  was  the  object  of  marked  observation. 
Soon  after  breakfast  a  friend,  Mr.  Lewis, called 
at  his  room,  aud  said  that  be  was  the  topic  of 
I°:"Ur!5_f0r  8  m0,m?Rt  Jr0m  .y.°Ur  ^reS*nC°  7  I  coavcraation  in  every  circle,  and  that  bis  con- 

duct  was  the  subject  of  general  commendation. 
"All  this  vexes  me,"  said  Arthur,  "and  sur- 


confound  me  if  I  recollect  where  she  was  boro, 
though  1  have  a  faint  idea  that  she  belonged  to 
the  city  of  Paris.    Lady,  have  I  your  permission 


Without  your  permission,  I  would  not  leave  you 
eveu  upon  an  invitatiou  to  sign  the  Declaration! 
of  Independence." 

„  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .,    .'prises  me  very  much  too,  especially  down  here 

Helen  was  of  course  but  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  1  '     .  ,.  .  . 

...  .  ■         .  ;  among  you  feoutherners.    I  hardly  thought  SO 


ight 

slight  a  thing  would  attract  so  much  notice." 

"It  would  not,"  replied  his  friend,  "any  where 
else  than  at  the  Springs,  but  here  where  men 

apology  for  the  liberty,  Arthur  persuaded  him  to,  nave  nolnio8  lo  do  bul  to  driok  water  aod  ta,k» 
retire— but  he  took  it  as  an  iusult;  said  he  should  ,  tney  catch  at  eve,7  new  lneme  of  conversation 
answer  for  it— and.  breaking  away,  went  to  re-  j  wilh  8reat  eag«r»eae-  Besides,  they  are  euhan- 
sume  his  place  by  Helen,  who,  however,  had  of:cin8  *h«  interest  of  this  one  by  discussing  the 


bim.  and  with  a  sweeping  bow  and  uttering  au 
revoir  in  tin  emphatic  tone,  taking  the  arm  of  Ar- 
thur, with  a  tragic  stride  he  accompanied  him  to 
an  opposite  window.    Here,  after  offering  an 


course  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  leave 


probability  of  a  duel  from  it." 


the  room,  and  was  waiting  at  the  outer  door  for  "A  duel !"  said  Arthur,  with  unfeigned  amaze- 
her  father,  for  whom  she  had  dispatched  aeer-jment.  "A  duel!  How  absurd — why  uuless  I 
vant.  Tucker,  who  had  returned  to  the  spot  bave  very  much  mistakeu  his  character,  Mr. 
where  he  had  left  Helen,  not  finding  her,  and  j  Tucker  himself  would  acknowledge  that  I  did 
catching  the  audible  though  suppressed  laugh ,  nothiug  but  what  I  was  compelled  to  do— and 
which  proceeded  from  a  group  nearby,  who  bad  >"  when  you  kuocked  at  my  door,  it  would 
observed  and  understood  the  whole  sceue,  was  not  nave  aurprised  me  in  the  least,  to  have  sceu 


hastening  away  in  wrath,  as  ho  perceived  Heleu 
leaviug  the  door  arm  iu  arm  with  Arthur  Lennox. 


him  enter  aud  frankly  say  as  much." 

"It  is  not  usual,"  said  Lewis,  "  for  meu  who 


"  Scoundrel,"  said  Tucker  to  bim,  "you  shall  have  been  knocked  dowu,  over  uight,  to  come 
give  me  satisfaction  for  this."  1  next  morniug,  eo  soon  after  breakfast,  to  return 
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thanks  Tor  it:  though  I  would  as  soon  expect 
Ilornce  Tucker  to  take  the  right  view  of  ■  thing 
of  this  sort  as  any  man  I  know,  were  it  not  that 
he  happens  to  he  just  now  hooked  in,  most  un- 
luckily and  unworthily,  with  a  shabby  set  of  fel- 
lows from  Mississippi — fellows  who  when  they 
•it  down  to  a  card-tahle.  leave  their  shirt-bosom 
open,  that  they  may  exhibit  the  handle  of  a  bowie- 
knife,  and  who  think  they  show  their  immense 
superiority  by  storming  at  tho  servant*.  This 
class  of  men  is  very  justly  despised,  nud  by  none 
more  despised  than  by  the  real  gentleman  of  Mis- 
sissippi aud  the  far  South.  Nothing  hut  Tuck- 
er's extreme  good  nature,  and  reprehensible  care- 
lessness, accorded  to  such  fellows  the  privilege 
of  his  acquaintance,  upon  the  single  meagre  plea 
that  they  arc  a  disgrace  to  the  State  that  he  is 
an  honor  to  in  mauy  respects,  and  nothing  but 
his  laziuess  would  allow  them  to  influence  him 
in  the  slightest  degree.  But  in  matters  of  honor, 
a  man  is  supposed,  very  absurdly,  to  he  iuca- 
pable  of  judging  for  himself,  aud  so  he  has  to 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  as  the 
phrase  is.  If  any  of  these  fellows  cau  thrust 
themselves  upon  such  a  committee,  1  have  not  a 
doubt  that  they  would  willingly  risk  the  life  of 
any  body  except  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
notoriety  they  might  gain.  But  let  us  hope  bet- 
ter things — nous  rtrrons."  So  saying,  he  left 
the  room,  but  before  he  had  taken  his  baud  from 
the  door  he  opened  it  agaiu  to  say,  standing — 
"  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  a  haudsomc 
compliment  paid  you  this  morniug  from  an  en- 
viable quarter.  As  I  was  comiug  up  from  the 
Spring,  1  overtook  Miss  Sinclair,  who  was  talk- 
ing iu  a  strain  of  animation  quite  unlike  her  usual 
quietude,  to  her  cousin  Henry  Carriugton.  'Rely 
upon  it,  cousin  Henry,'  said  she,  'true  honor  is 
not  a  thiug  of  latitude,  nor  yet  of  education 
merely;  and  whatever  you  may  say  about  his 
being  a  Northerner,  and  his  father's  being  a  cler- 
gyman, and  however  you  may  be  ready  to  bet 
about  bis  fighting  or  not  fightiug.  he  will  prove 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  courage  aud  honor,  or  1 
have  mistaken  his  character  entirely,  and  per- 
haps 1  know  him  as  well  as  you  do.'  Ilercheeks 
were  flushed  aud  her  eyes  flashing,  as. -In-  turned 
to  acknowledge  my  salutation.  That's  a  speech 
you  ought  to  thank  me  for  repealing,  for  I  have 
no  idea  that  she  would  pay  me  iu  such  coin,  if 
she  knew  that  I  had  brought  it  to  you  so  fresh 
nnd  warm." 

How  little  oft-times  we  appreciate,  or  can  fore- 
see, the  influence  of  what  we  say  or  do  ?  Well 
had  it  bceu  for  Arthur,  had  that  speech  never 
been  repeated  to  him.  How  lovely  those  flushed 
cheeks  seemed  to  his  fancy— how  those  flashing 
eyes  darted  their  beams  to  his  heart!  Never 
should  she  have  cause  to  take  back  her  trustful 


avouchment  for  him.  and  coufess  that  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  character! 

He  was  not  long  at  liberty  to  indu'ge  bis 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  for  in  a  short  time  some 
one  knocked  at  his  door,  and  be  admitted  a  geu- 
tleman  who  introduced  himself  upon  entering  as 
Captain  Jones  of  Mississippi.  Captain  Jones 
was  dressed  iu  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  in  a 
glaring  waistcoat  with  a  heavy  double  gold  chain 
going  from  the  button-hole  totbe  left  baud  pocket, 
and  a  silver  cigar  case  sticking  up  out  of  the 
pocket  on  the  right.  He  wore  a  glazed  cap,  and 
his  feet  were  encased  in  gaiter  boots  buttoned  up 
at  the  sides.  Alter  a  brief  pause,  he  opened 
with  vulgar  formality  aud  pomposity  the  business 
of  his  visit.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  Tucker  to  Mr.  Leunox. 

Arthur's  first  impulse  was  to  dismiss  him  ab- 
ruptly, and  tell  him  that  he  would  call  in  person 
and  speak  to  Mr.  Tucker,  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion suggested  to  him  that  this  might  subject  him 
to  misconstruction,  and  he  merely  said,  "  As  this 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  aud  as  1  have  no  ex- 
perience in  such  affairs,  Captain  Joues  will  not 
consider  it  as  unreasonable  if  I  suspeud  my  an- 
swer until  this  evening." 

"Certainly  not,  if  you  desire  it,  sir,"  and  with 
a  formal  bow  Capt.  Jones  withdrew. 

Arthur  began  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  of 
his  position.  I'pon  no  subject  could  bis  opinion 
be  more  decided  than  upon  duelling.  He  held 
it  to  be  at  ouce  highly  absurd  aud  deeply  sinful. 
So  thinking,  how  could  he  hesitate  ?  Could  he 
think  of  yielding  his  deliberate  convictions  to  a 
foolish  public  opinion?  No.  He  had  moral 
courage  enough  to  disregard  public  opinion,  but 
what  would  ihe  say?  She,  who  had  pledged 
herself  for  his  honorable  cuuduct.  He  paused 
in  his  self  questionings,  to  indulge  himself  iu 
contemplating  the  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing 
eyes,  whose  visionary  beauty  aud  brightness  pre- 
sented themselves  with  irresistible  force.  Iu  this 
condition  he  felt  that  his  mind  was  not  in  good 
working  order,  aud  besides  he  was  entirely  with- 
out experience  in  such  matters,  and  so  he  re- 
solved to  send  for  his  frieud  Lewis  to  consult 
with. 

Lewis  came,  and  after  receiving  an  account  of 
the  visit  of  Captain  Jones,  he  said  to  Arthur, 
"Now  tell  me  frankly,  my  dear  sir,  what  are 
your  feelings  upon  tho  subject  ?" 

*•  Certainly,"  said  Arthur,  44 1  regard  duelling 
as  at  once  wicked  and  foolish,  and  wcre  my  prin- 
ciples di  lie  re  m,  I  could  not  look  upon  the  pres- 
ent affair  as  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  jus- 
tify the  practice.  You  may  ask,  then,  why  I 
have  sent  for  you.  1  cannot  express  to  you  my 
own  astonishment  in  finding  myself  pausing  for 
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a  moment.  I  am  amazed  that  I  did  not  say  just 
this  much  to  that  vulgar  man  who  callod  on  me 
this  morniug — and  yet  I  roust  confess,  that, 
whether  it  ia  that  I  am  infected  with  Southern 
notions  by  breathing  your  air,  or  whether  I  am 
actuated  by  some  deeper  cause,  I  cannot  sup- 
proas  a  desire  to  have  this  matter  settled  without 
being  obliged  to  say  it]  so  many  words,  I  will  not 
fight.  My  own  heart  tells  me  that  I  am  not  a 
coward,  and  I  cannot  well  put  up  with  the  thought 
that  others  should  have  the  privilege  of  calling 
me  so.  But  I  have,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
no  knowledge  about  such  matters,  and  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  what  would  bo  the  consequences  of 
my  refusing."  * 

"  Well,  you  will  be  sustained  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community— all  the  religious  people 
of  course,  though  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
some  of  tbeae  apeak  sometimes — they  condemn 
in  formal  terms,  but  so  palliate  the  crime  and  ad- 
mire any  display  of  courage,  that  they  seem  to 
give  the  support  of  their  principles  to  one  side, 
and  the  encouragement  of  their  sympathies  to 
the  other."  The  thought  flashed  across  Arthur's 
mind— how  Col.  Sinclair  would  feel,  bred  up  a 
soldier.  "With  the  ladies  the  case  is  pretty 
much  the  same.  Almost  all  of  them  condemn 
duelling,  but  all  of  them  do  not  frowu  upon  it  as 
they  should,  or  it  would  be  put  down.  Among 
the  non-religious  portion  of  the  community,  there 
is  a  predominance  of  sound  sentiment,  I  think, 
in  Virginia,  but  I  cannot  promise  that  you  may 
expect  this  predominance  at  such  a  watering- 
place  as  the  White  Sulphur.  Your  Northern 
education  will  make  aome  believe  that  you  act 
from  principle,  and  others  that  you  act  from  cow- 
ardice. Now  that  1  have  given  you  theae  theo- 
retical opinions,  1  will  state  what  may  be  the 
progress  of  events.  If  you  refuse  the  challenge, 
you  may  very  possibly  be  posted." 

••Posted  !»•  said  Arthur;  »  what  is  that  ?" 

"The  opposite  party," continued  Lewis,  "will 
set  up,  ou  one  or  two  conspicuous  places,  a  pla- 
card, in  which  you  will  be  deoounced  as  a  cow- 
ard, and  will  have  other  opprobrious  epithets  ap- 
plied to  you;  for  while  duellists  are  very  punc- 
tilious in  their  preliminary  communications,  pla- 
cards are  usually  composed  in  the  grossest  terms." 
Arthur's  blood  mounted  to  bis  temples.  "  Add 
to  this  you  will  bo  liable  to  open  insult,  if  your 
adversary  is  not  content  with  silent  contempt." 

"  Mr.  Low  is,"  cried  Arthur,  "  how  could  I  pos- 
sibly endurothis  ?" 

UI  do  not  think  you  could  stand  it,  my  dear 
sir,  and  therefore  you  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
place." 

"  Leave  the  place !"  exclaimed  Arthur.  "  Run 
away  as  if  I  was  afraid— be  forced  to  separate 
myself  igoominiously  from  those  with  whom  I 
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associate,  and  thus  bring  upon  them  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  countenanced  an  unworthy  ad- 
venturer—  leave  my  name  to  be  vilified  by  my 
enemies  while  I  shut  the  mouths  of  my  friends 
by  my  flight !  Never !  No  principle  of  true  mo- 
rality can  call  me  to  this." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Lewis,  evidently  moved, 
"I  know  you,  I  think  and  I  believe  you  to  be  a 
brave  man.  If  you  choose  to  leave  this  place, 
no  man  shall  say  aught  against  you  in  my  hear- 
ing. No  man  can  be  more  opposed  to  duelling 
than  I  am,  and  I  shall  honor  you  with  my  whole 
heart,  if  you  refuse  this  challenge.  But  those 
Mississippi  fellows  know  me,  and  I  will  give  them 
to  understand  clearly,  that  if  they  say  anything 
against  your  character,  I  will  hold  them  accouut- 
able  for  it." 

"  Your  advising  me  to  refuse  the  challenge," 
said  Arthur,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at  the 
inconsistency  of  his  friend,  "  and  promising,  in 
the  same  breath,  to  fight  for  me  yourself,  is  more 
friendly  than  logical.  But  again  1  ask  you,  is 
there  uot  good  reason  to  hope,  that  by  my  au- 
thorizing you  as  my  friend  to  confer  with  Capt. 
Jones,  you  could  adjust  this  matter,  without 
either  fighting  or  categorically  refusing." 

"  I  fear  uot,"  said  Lewis.  "  This  militia  cap- 
tain, Jones,  is  a  rowdy  fellow  I  am  persuaded, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  management 
of  a  duel  in  which  be  was  not  to  be  shot  at,  and 
the  least  appearance  of  anxiety  on  my  part  to 
settle  the  matter,  would  make  him  the  more  diffi- 
cult. Besides,  if  you  commission  me  as  your 
friend  to  take  it  up  at  all,  there  is  in  some  sort 
an  implied  pledge  that  you  will  go  on  with  it  if 
it  cannot  be  settled." 

"What  then  do  you  advise!"  said  Arthur. 

"I  advise  nothing,"  said  Lewis;  "this  is  an 
affair  in  which  no  one  ought  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  advice.  I  have  set  before  you 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  state  of  the  case 
and  now  you  must  decide  for  yourself.  I  will 
leave  you  uow  :  when  shall  I  return  V 

"At  five,  if  you  please:  I  am  to  send  some 
reply  to  Capt.  Jones  this  evening." 

"  Well.  I  will  be  back  at  five,  though  I  would 
much  rather  that  you  could  sleep  on  it,  for.  as  I 
know  by  experience,  a  night's  rest  often  makes 
a  great  difference  in  a  man's  feelings." 

Left  to  himself,  Arthur's  imagination  worked 
up  into  elaborate  pictures  the  materials  furnished 
by  Lewis.  He  saw  himself  dishonored,  pointed 
at,  whispered  about,  shunned.  He  pictured  to 
himself  the  various  groups,  with  eager  curiosity, 
hastening  to  read  the  foul  placard.  How  could 
be  meet  the  pitying  look  of  Col.  Sinclair  ?  and 
could  be  dare  to  approach  again  her  who  had 
been  the  sponsor  for  his  honor?  No — be  felt  the 
truth  of  what  Lewis  bad  , 
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there  no  longer.  And  would  he  tamely  surren- 
der her  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  to  the 
machinations  of  a  act  of  bullies  ?  (lie  always 
exonerated  Tucker.)  No,  manhood,  truth  and 
love,  alike  forhade  tho  dastardly  thought.  He 
felt  that  he  might  trust  to  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence— ah,  could  he  ?  His  principles  were  too 
enlightened,  and  his  religious  aentimeuts  too  sin- 
cere, to  allow  him  to  entertain  for  many  moments 
the  idea  that  he  could  expect  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  if  wilfully  he  entered  upon  a  path 
which  might  probably  lead  to  the  wicked  shed- 
ding of  human  blood.  And  the  miserable  young 
mnn  bent  down  his  head  in  agony  on  his  knees. 
Violent  and  long  was  the  struggle  between  feel- 
ing and  principle,  and  wheu,  exhausted  by  the 
inward  conflict,  he  ceased  from  the  effort  to  come 
to  a  decisiou,  principle  had  not  triumphed,  that 
is,  it  had  been  overcome ;  for  error  always  keeps 
the  field  when  a  drawn  battle  is  proclaimed  be- 
tween her  and  truth.  Arthur  could  not  decide 
whether  in  the  last  resort,  he  would  go  to  the 
bloody  field,  or  whether  he  would  refuse  and  bear 
the  consequences,  but  he  did  decide  that  he  would 
run  tho  risk  of  commissioning  Lewis  to  act  as 
his  friend  and  meet  Captain  Jones. 

This  mental  conflict  which  I  have  so  imper- 
fectly described,  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  it,  Arthur  felt  the  strongest  im- 
pulse to  hasten  to  Helen  Sinclair,  confess  his  love 
for  her,  confide  to  her  his  trouble,  aud  place  his 
fnte  in  her  hands.  But  while  he  felt  the  impulse, 
the  thought  seemed  too  preposterous  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  Was  this  a  time  to  avow 
his  passion  ?  How  unmanly  as  well  as  how  un- 
becoming, to  consult  a  young  girl  upon  such  a 
subject  ?  Nevertheless,  Arthur  Lennox,  well 
had  it  beeu  for  thee,  hadat  thou  yielded  to  tbat 
impulse — it  was  the  whisperiug  of  thy  guardian 
angel.  The  passionate  heart  of  that  quiet,  blue- 
eyed  girl,  has  perceived  thy  love,  and  is  ready, 
from  its  own  depths,  to  answer  to  it.  And  with 
all  your  iutellect,  Arthur  Lennox,  Helen  Sinclair 
has  a  clearer  view  of  essential  truth  than  you 
have.  And  brave  as  you  are,  her  moral  courage 
will  droop  never  a  pinion  where  yours  will  cower ; 
and  therefore,  Arthur  Lennox,  well  hadst  thou 
done  to  have  gone  to  Helen  as  a  counsellor. 

Lewis  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  after 
hearing  the  decision  of  Arthur,  again  explained 
to  him  that  it  was  to  some  extent  a  committal  of 
of  himself,  and  that  he  entertained  but  little  hope 
that  he  could  do  any  thing  with  Jones.  Lewis 
was  right  iu  his  anticipations — Jones  would  con- 
Bent  to  nothing,  except  on  conditions  which 
Lewis  told  him  he  should  not  repeat  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  which  of  course  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate to  Lennox.  The  result  was,  that  Arthur 
Lennox  had,  by  10 o'clock,  sent  by  tho  hands  of 


his  reluctant  fricud  an  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  his  feelings  du- 
ring that  sleepless  night.  At  one  time  he  would 
with  a  shudder  bury  his  bead  in  bis  pillow,  as  he 
thought  of  himself  as  the  possible  murderer  of  a 
man  for  whom  he  entertained  even  friendly  sen- 
timents, aud  tbeu  with  the  image  of  Helen  be- 
fore him,  he  would  eagerly  justify  himself  and 
bewail  the  fate  be  could  not  shun.  In  such 
dreadful  fluctuations  of  feeling  he  welcomed  the 
dawn.  Duriug  the  day  his  demeanor  was  calm, 
but  bis  inward  anguish  was  but  the  more  con- 
suming. He  bad  nut  seen  Helen  for  two  days. 
He  dared  not  trust  himself  with  her.  Colonel 
Sinclair  had,  to  his  relief,  left  the  Springs  that 
morning  aud  would  not  be  back  until  night. 
Arthur  remaiued  in  his  room  all  day  expecting 
Lewis  to  call  on  him  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  contemplated  meeting.  Lewis,  however, 
did  not  come.  In  the  evening,  as  bo  was  stand- 
ing at  his  window,  to  his  surprise  Arthur  saw  bis 
father,  who  waa  uot  expected  for  several  days, 
get  out  of  the  stage.  He  atepped  out  to  meet 
him,  aud  his  father  exclaimed,  "My  son,  are 
you  ill  V  Arthur  said  tbat  ho  was  slightly  indis- 
poaed,  but  bia  father  was  tmt  to  be  thua  put  off, 
and  accompanying  him  to  his  chamber  he  per- 
ceived that  it  waa  mental  distress,  not  bodily 
sickness  tbat  gave  him  such  a  haggard  look. 
What  can  escape  or  deceive  the  eye  of  a  fond 
parent,  accustomed  for  yeare  to  scau  every  vary- 
ing expression  of  the  countenance  of  a  beloved 
child  ? 

"My  boo,"  aaid  he,  "aome  eore  distress  has 
come  upon  you — tell  me  1  beseech  you  what  it 
is  ?" 

Arthur  tried  to  evade  the  inquiry,  but  hia  in- 
creasing perturbation  only  augmented  his  father's 
anxiety,  Bnd  added  solemnity  to  bis  entreatiea 
and  commanda  to  entruat  him  with  that  which  it 
waa  hia  right  in  the  aight  of  Cod  to  know.  At 
laat,  overcome,  Arthur  threw  hia  arms  round  hia 
neck,  and  with  bursting  heart  exclaimed  : 

"  Father,  I  have  never  coucealcd  any  thing 
from  you.  Until  now  I  never  had  any  thing  to 
conceal,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  all,  though  it 
will  go  nigh  to  kill  you." 

"My  son  cannot  have  committed  crime,  and 
any  thing  elae,  I  think  by  Cod's  help,  1  can 
bear." 

"  Say  not  ao,  Father,  until  you  have  learned 
all.  You  know  not  how  near  I  may  be  to  crime." 

"  Never  ao  near  that  Cod's  power  cannot  res- 
cue you.    Say  on,  my  son." 

With  hia  elbow  reatiug  on  the  table,  aud  hia 
hand  ahading  hia  eyes,  for  be  could  not  look  up, 
in  a  low  but  now  ateady  tone,  Arthur  told  his  fa- 
ther every  thing  not  omitting  hia  love  for  Helen. 
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As  he  proceeded  in  hie  oarrative  of  the  effort*  to 
avoid  the  duel,  his  father's  hands  were  clasped, 
his  body  inclined  forward,  and  his  eyes  almost 
protruding  from  their  sockets  with  agonizing 
amiety,  and  when  he  said  that  he  had  accepted 
the  challenge,  he  uttered  a  sharp  cry  as  if  pierced, 
and  fell  forward  on  the  table  between  them. 
Arthur  sprang  to  him  to  raise  him,  exclaiming  : 
"  Father,  father,"  and  as  he  looked  upon  his 
pallid  features,  "  oh,  my  God,  I  have  killed  my 
father !" 

He  laid  him  on  a  bed  and  was  rushing  out  of 
the  room  for  aid.  when,  in  a  feeble  tone,  his  fa- 
ther said,  "  no,  my  son.  let  us  be  alone." 

Arthur  saw  him  clasp  his  hands  and  raise  them 
over  his  breast,  and  saw  his  pale  lips  moving  iu 
supplication  to  God.  Soon  be  revived  entirely, 
and  sitting  up  said, 

"  Blessed  be  God,  who,  by  his  Providence, 
caused  me  to  return  to-day — and  now,  my  son, 
we  must  leave  this  place  in  the  stage  to-uight" 

"Leave  this  place  to  night, father !  and  would 
you  have  to-morrow's  sun  rise  on  me  branded 
with  dishonor  ?" 

"My  son,  you  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to 
reason— think  not  that  I  mean  to  upbraid.  Well 
I  know  the  fiery  trial  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected — no  human  strength,  unaided  by  grace 
from  on  high,  which  alas,  my  boy,  you  have  not 
sought,  could  resist  it— never  did  the  tempter  set 
more  artful  toils  to  secure  a  noble  prey.  But  1 
see  clearly  that  the  only  safety  for  you  is  to  leave 
this  place." 

"  Father,  I  cannot ;  what  will  the  world  say  ?" 

"Let  it  say,  my  son,  what  it  will,  if  God  and 
your  conscience  say  peace." 

"  Aud,  Father,  what  will  she  say  ?" 

"If  she  is  worthy  of  you,  Arthur,  as  I  believe 
she  is,  she  will  say  that  you  have  done  right.  But 
better  lose  her,  if  you  must,  than  lose  your  soul." 

"  Father,  I  cannot." 

"Say  notso,  my  son,  God  will  give  you  streugth. 
Arthur,  often  have  I  prayed  with  you  in  child- 
hood, kneel  with  me  now  my  sou,  oh  kneel  with 
me,  and  let  us  implore  God  together,  that  he 
would  give  us  grace  to  help  in  this  time  of  sorest 
need !" 

And  they  kneeled  together,  father  and  sou, 
as  they  bad  often  done  before,  and  as  in  solemn 
and  fervent  strain,  the  father  prayed  for  the  lad, 
as  in  touching  scripture  phrase  be  called  him. 
"  for  the  life  of  the  lad,  even  for  the  life  of  bis 
soul," — the  long  revered  voice,  with  iu  hallowed 
associations,  overcame  Arthur.  He  wept  like  a 
child — the  mists  of  pride  and  fulse  shame  melted 
from  his  eyes— by  the  divine  blessing  sought  and 
obtained,  error  was  driven  from  his  soul,  aud  se- 
rene, heavenly  truth  resumed  her  throne  there. 
They  arose. 


"  Father,  I  yield,  I  yield.  God's  will  be  done." 
"  Amen,  my  son,  God's  name  be  praised." 
They  left  the  White  Sulphur  that  night,  Mr. 
I  Lennox  merely  saying,  that  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most moment  required  their  instant  departure, 
and  requesting  the  manager  of  the  hotel  to  pre- 
sent their  farewell  to  the  family  of  Colonel  Sin- 
clair and  other  frieuds,  and  to  say  that  the  emer- 
gency of  their  departure  prevented  more  formal 
leave-taking. 

The  dejection  of  Arthur  was  extreme,  not- 
withstanding the  tenderost  and  most  skilful  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  bis  father  at  once  to  arouse 
and  soothe  him.  This  dejectiou  continued  after 
their  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  so  as  to  occasion 
great  uneasiness  as  to  his  health.  Oue  day,  about 
two  months  afterwards,  as  he  was  walking  slowly 
up  Chesnut  street,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw 
Horace  Tucker  advancing  towards  him  with  the 
manifest  intention  of  accosting  him.  "  My  trials," 
thought  Arthur,  "follow  me  here."  Expect- 
ing to  be  insulted  he  endeavored  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  calm  and  firm  reply.  How  great 
wag  his  surprise  then  to  see  him  stretch  out  his 
band,  and  in  the  most  cordial  manuer  exclaim — 
"  Why  Lennox,  my  good  fellow,  how  are  you— 
how  are  you?  But  bless  me,  are  you  uuwell? 
You  look  as  thin  as  a  volume  of  American  poe- 
try.   What's  the  matter  ?" 

Arthur  was  so  astouuded  that  ho  could  not  re- 
ply, and  Tucker  to  relieve  him  said,  "  By  tha 
way,  I  expected  an  auswer  to  my  last  letter." 

"  Your  last  letter,"  said  Arthur  coloring  at  the 
painful  recollection  of  the  ouly  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  them.  "  I  do 
not  understand  you.  I  never  received  but  one, 
I  believe,  aud  to  that  I  returned  au  answer  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Lewis." 

"  Oh  confound  that  one,"  said  Tucker,  letter 
and  answer  both,— we  will  agree  to  forget  them 
if  yon  please.  I  mean  the  one  that  I  seut  you 
the  night  of  your  departure." 

"The  night  of  my  departure!"  said  Arthur 
eagerly,  a  ray  of  light  striking  his  mind.  "  I 
never  received  it— what  were  its  couteuts  ?" 

"Never  received  it?  Surely  my  servant  did 
not  impose  upon  mo.  He  told  me  that,  knock- 
ing at  your  door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  he 
had  ventured  to  open  it,  when  he  saw  you  stand- 
ing by  the  bed  on  which  your  father  was  lying 
apparently  asleep  and  sick,  and  feariug  to  dis- 
turb him  or  you,  he  had  laid  the  letter  on  a  table 
beside  you  where  you  must  see  it.  and  retired." 

In  truth  Mr.  Lenuox  had  perceived  the  letter 
as  he  was  leaving  the  room  and  having  looked 
at  the  signature,  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  a  com- 
munication touching  sonio  arrangements  for  tbo 
duel,  and  fearful  that  it  might  shake  the  still  wa- 
veriug  miud  of  Arthur,  had  hastily  destroyed  iu 
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Perhaps  so,"  said  Arthnr.  "  I  have  tome  I  "  Id  truth."  aaid  be.  "  I  thought  but  little  about 
faiut  recollection  that  I  taw  a  servant  enter  my  it.  Those  fellows  around  me  seemed  to  take  it 
room,  but  I  heard  nothing  of  any  letter,  and  for  granted  that  I  would  challenge  him,  and  I 


your  manner  makes  me  anxious  to  learn  what 
was  its  purport." 

And  you  did  not  receive  it!"  again  repeated 
Tucker.  "  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  to  learn 
about  a  certain  lady,  something  that  I  did  not 
doubt  you  had  been  feasting  ou  for  the  last  two 
months.  But  turn  in  with  me  to  my  lodging**, 
this  is  not  matter  for  a  street  yarn." 

After  they  were  seated,  Tucker  in  his  easy  off 
band  way,  gave  Lennox  a  circutnstautial  narra- 
tive, an  outline  of  which,  in  our  own  words,  is 
sufficient  to  conclude  our  story.  Helen  Sinclair 
bad  anticipated  the  possibility  of  something  un- 
pleasant between  the  young  men  growiog  out  of 
the  scene  at  the  ball-room,  and  when  Arthur  had 
shunned  her  all  the  next  day,  her  uneasiness  in- 
creased. The  three  visits,  iu  one  day,  made  by 
Lewis  to  Arthur's  room  had  not  escaped  her  ob- 


supposed  it  likely  that  some  honorable  adjust- 
ment would  take  place,  or  if  we  must  fight*  why 
it  was  an  inevitable  misfortune,  and  neither  of 
us  would  be  to  blame.  I  see  now  the  folly  of 
this  inconsideration.  and  moreover,  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  Jones,  who  has  been  officious  to 
this  matter,  is  not  every  thing  he  ought  to  be." 

"Of  that  you  may  rest  assured,'*  said  Lewis. 
"  I  have  made  some  discoveries  about  him  this 
morning,  which  1  will  communicate  to  you  some 
time  again." 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
a  servant  said  that  Captain  Jones  had  seat  to 
beg  the  favor  of  a  word  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

"  The  impertinent  fellow,"  exclaimed  Tucker, 
"  What  does  be  mean  by  interrupting  me  with 
such  messages.    Tell  him  to  wait  will  you,  hoy." 

"Nay,"  said  Lewis,  "it  is  a  capital  opportu- 
nity for  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  sort 
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servation,  and  the  next  day  she  took  her  course 

decidedly.    She  sent  for  Mr.  Lewis  and  told  him  I  of  a  gentleman  Captain  Jones  is. 
her  suspicions.    Lewis  endeavored  to  evade  her  WOrd  just  to  step  to  the  door." 
questions,  but  she  told  him  that  she  had  been  the      Accordingly  Captain  Jones  came  to  the  door 
subject  of  the  original  disagreement,  that  it  was  where  he  paused,  as  if  he  expected  Tucker  to 
therefore  ber  duty  aud  office  to  arrest  any  thing 


further,  and  that  she  must  be  informed  distinctly 
of  the  state  of  the  rase.  Her  calm  authorita- 
tive manner  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  after 
some  demurring,  Lewis  told  her  what  had  been 
done. 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  she,  "that  Mr.  Leunox 
can  thus  have  surrendered  bis  priuciplcs  to  pub- 
lic opinion  ?  I  thought  he  was  a  braver  man.'1 
She  paused  some  moments  as  if  for  reflection, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  brow  and  over  her  eyes. 
Lewis  thought  he  saw  a  tear  trickle  round  the 
ring  on  her  finger,  but  if  so  it  was  no  indication 
of  weakness.  Raising  her  head,  she  said,  "Mr 
Lewis  you  must  carry  a  note  from  me  to  Mr- 
Tucker,  f  must  see  him."  Again  Lewis  de- 
murred, but  again  yielded,  for  be  felt  that  the 


come  out  and  speak  to  him. 

"Walk  in  Captain  Jones."  cried  Lei 
rather  a  drawliug  tone,  "  walk  in,  sir." 

And  Captain  Jones,  with  his  glazed  cap  and 
gaiter  boots,  stepped  into  Helen's  cabin,  with  a 
look  of  surprise,  but  bowed  with  easy  familiarity 
to  its  fair  occupant,  who  looked  cold  and  mo- 
tionless as  an  iceberg.  "Now,  Mr.  Captain," 
said  Lewis,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "since  you  have 
had  the  impudence  to  disturb  us  here  with  your 
messages,  I  take  the  occasion  to  tell  you,  that 
I  happen  to  know  why  you  left  Mom  phis  in  the 
fall  of  1 836,  and  to  say  that  if  you  do  not  leave  this 
place  instantly,  I  will,  with  this  lady's  permission, 
cane  yon  where  you  stand,  and  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  I  will  repeat  it  to-morrow  on  the  prom- 
enade " 

Captain  Jones  made  an  instantaneons  exit, 


decision  with  which  Heleu  acted,  was  based  upon 

a  clearer  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case  than  land  left  the  Springe  that  night  in  the  Stage, 
be  himself  could  command.  Tucker  came  cheer-  In  fine.  Tucker  himself  proposed,  for  hie 
fully,  and  made  a  graceful  apology  to  Helen  for  as  generous  a  nature  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon, 
bis  deportment  in  the  ball-room,  and  thauked  her  to  write  a  letter  to  Lennox,  and  withdraw  the 
for  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  coming  iuto  ber  challenge,  frankly  expressing  his  regret  for  all 


presence  so  soon  again.  Helen  conducted  her- 
self with  mingled  dignity  and  grace,  and  with 


that  had  occurred.  Lewis  said  he  bad  intended 
to  call  upon  Lennox,  but  would  not  do  so  that 


infiuite  tact.    Tucker  said  at  once  in  reply  to  day  that  he  might  not  auticipate  Tucker's  com 


her  inquiries,  that  so  far  from  bearing  any  grudge 
to  Lennox  for  what  he  had  done,  he  would  have 
considered  him  a  contemptible  fellow  bad  be 
done  less. 


municatinn.     This  was   about  two   o'clock  ; 
Tucker  sent  the  letter  just  before  dark,  and  the 
result  we  know.    "  Wheu  I  found,"  said  Tucker, 
that  you  were  gone,  owing,  as  the  manager 


"With  such  feelings,  Mr.  Tucker,  how  could  said,  to  some  sudden  news  brought  by  your 
you  send  a  challenge  which  might  have  resulted  father,  I  made  it  my  business,  aided  by  Lewis, 
iu  the  death  of  one  or  both  of  you?"  I  to  give  free  circulation  to  the  whole  matter — 
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the  challenge  by  me,  tout  acceptance,  and  my 
withdrawal  of  it,  not  omitting  the  episode  of 
Captain  Jones.  You  became  quite  a  hero,  en- 
joying the  reputation  of  knocking  me  down  at 
the  ball-room — coming  out,  not  second  beet,  in 
the  matter  of  the  challenge,  and  sharing,  in  some 
way,  though  certainly  undeservedly,  the  credit 
with  Lewis,  of  Jones'  overthrow.  Aud  now 
sir."  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  I  trust  we  are  as  good 
friends  as  1  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
we  were,  for  two  months  past." 

♦'Friend — best  of  friends!"  cried  Arthur, 
44  never  shall  I  be  able  to  thauk  you  sufficiently  for 
your  generous  couduct."  And  he  clasped  him 
in  his  arms.  "  Hold  on,  hold  on  !"  cried  Tucker, 
extricating  himself — "  J  never  will  allow  a  man 
with  a  beard  to  kiss  me, — take  care,  sir,  or  I  will 
remember  that  you  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
knocking  me  down,  and  I  will  return  the  com- 
pliment. But  seriously,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  call 
n  carriage  and  see  you  home,  for  you  evidently 
need  repose." 

We  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  pious 
gratitude  that  filled  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Lennox, 


The  Window  Panes  at 


Upon  tbe  window  panes  at  B  n,  on  James  River, 

are  inscribed  tbe  nam**,  cut  witb  a  diamond  ring,  of  many 
of  those  w  ho  hare  composed  the  Christmas  and  May  par- 
ties of  that  hospitable  mansion  in  years  gone  by. 


As  within  tbe  old  mansion  the  holiday  throng 

re-assembles  in  beauty  and  grace, 
And  some  eye  looking  out  of  the  window,  by  < 

these  memorial  records  may  trace — 
How  the  past,  like  a  swift-coming  huzc  from  the  sea, 

in  an  instant,  surrounds  us  once  more, 
While  the  shadowy  figures  of  those  we  have  lored,  all 

distinctly  arc  seen  on  the  shore! 

Through  the  vista  of  years,  stretching  dimly  away,  we 

but  look,  and  a  via  inn  behold — 
Like  some  magical  picture  tbe  sunset  reveals  with 

its  colours  of  crimson  and  gold — 
All  suffused  with  the  glow  of  the  hearth's  ruddy  blare, 

from  beneath  the  guy  '  mistletoe  bough,' 
There  are  faces  that  break  into  smiles  as  divinely 

as  any  that  beam  on  us  now. 

While  the  Old  Yaar  departing  strides  ghost-like  along 

o'er  the  hills  that  are  dark  with  the  storm, 
To  the  New  tbe  brave  beaker  is  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
the  play  of  affection  is  warm  : 


a*  he  heard  from  Arthur  the  details  of  the  cir 

cumstaucea  we  have  mentioned,  aud  it  will  be  {  Look  once  more— as  the  garlanded  Spring 
believed  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  describe        in  ber  footsteps  we  welcome  a  train 
tbe  impetuous  love-tide  that  surged  in  Arthur's  Of      womeQ«  whw»«       *«  **  ur'Kh'  M      ttm  tnat 
breast,  as  he  thought  of  Helen,  and  admitted  to       h*5Qut  ,beir  dcar  na,D°9  °"  ,ho  pano- 
his  bosom  once  more,  that  image  which  for  two  \  From  the  canvas  of  Vandyke  and  Kneller  that  hangs  oa 
months  he  had  been  repelling  as  fitted  only  to  I      the  old-fashioned  wainscotted  wall, 
wring  his  soul  with  anguish.    He  hastened  to  Stately  ladies,  tbe  favored  of  poets,  look  down 


write  to  her,  pouring  out  his  love,  asking  per- 
mission to  visit  her,  and  saying  that  there  were 
a  thousand  things  that  he  wished  to  explain  to 
her.  Helen's  reply  was  a  mere  mischievous 
note.  She  made  no  response  to  his  declaration 
of  love,  and  said  that  it  seemed  to  her  hardly 
worth  his  while  to  come  from  Philadelphia  to 
Virginia  to  make  explanations,  but  if  he  (bought 
otherwise,  she  would  not  deny  that  it  would  give 
her  pleasure  to  see  him. 

June  18JJ8,  Arthur  Lennox  and  his  bride,  old 
Mr.  Lennox,  Col.  Sinclair,  cousin  Betsey,  and 
Robert,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Yale,  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Horace  Tucker,  who  had  come  on  to  L— . 
expressly  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny, travelled  together  to  Philadelphia,  and  all  I  Still  a  portion,  at  least,  shall  uninjured  remain — 


on  the  guests  and  the  revel  and  all ; 
But  their  beauty,  though  wedded  to  eloquent  verse,  and 

though  rendered  immortal  by  Art, 
Yet  outshines  not  the  beauty  that  breathing  below, 
in  a  motueut,  takes  captive  tbe  heart. 

Many  winters  have  since  frosted  over  these  panes  with 

the  trarery-work  of  the  rime, 
Many  Aprils  have  brought  back  the  birds  to  tbe  lawn 

from  some  far  away  tropical  clime — 
Dut  tbe  guests  of  the  season,  alas!  where  are  tbey  T 

some  the  shores  of  the  stranger  have  trod. 
And  some  names  have  been  long  ago  can  ed  on  (lie  atone, 
where  they  sweetly  rest  under  the  sod. 

How  uncertain  tbe  record!  tbe  hand  of  a  child,  in 

its  innocent  sport,  unawares, 
May,  at  any  time,  lucklessly  shatter  the  pane,  and 
thus  cancel  the  story  it  bears  : 


concurred  with  cousin  Betsey  when  she  said, 
that  the  aggregate  happiness  possessed  by  the 
party,  was  sufficient,  if  judiciously  distributed, 
to  make  five  hundred  people  comfortable  for  life. 


of  friends 


Mis-ascribed  Qcotatioi*.— "  Senicl  insanivimusom- 
nes,"  which,  iu  mo<t  eases,  is  ascribed  to  Horace,  forms 
part  of  a  verse  in  nti  eclogue  of  Mautuanus,  "I>e  hoocsto 
amore."   The  whole  is  as  follows  : 

**  id  commune  malum,  semel  iiisanivimus  *»•«■»»«  " 


unto  trustier  tablets  consigned — 
The  fond  names  that  survive  in  the  me 
who  yet  liugcr  a  season  behind 


Recollect,  oh  young  soul,  with  ambition  inspired !- 

the  moral  be  read  as  we  pass— 
Recollect  tbe  illusory  tablets  of  fa  roe 

have  becu  ever  as  brittle  as  glass  : 
Oh  then  be  not  content  w  ills  a  name  there  inscribed,— 

for  n*  well  mtty  you  trace  it  in  dust, — 
But  resolve  to  record  it  where  long  it  shall  stand, 

in  tbe  hearts  of  the  good  aud  tbe  just ! 
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POETRY  AND  RELIGION. 

No.  VII. 

Additional  prejudices  considered — False  impres- 
sions, as  to  the  moral  aimlessness  of  poetry,  as 
a  mere  art ;  and  the  separate  province  of  Chris- 
tianity—Sources of  prejudice— Inferiority  of 
devotional  poetry — Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  exam- 
ined— Influence  of  Ancient  Classics — Relation 
of  the  Bible  to  literary  taste — Elements  of  Chris- 
tian character  supposed  unpoetical. 

An  enlightened  Pagan  might  become  familiar 
with  a  large  portion  of  our  polite  literature,  with- 
out forming  a  clear  conception  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  our  religion.  And  yet  that  litera- 
ture professes  to  portray  our  beat  thoughts  and 
purest  sentiments— our  noblest  virtues  and  high- 
est interests.    Or  could  we  imagine  such  a  Pa- 


ils nature,  is  rather  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  It 
ia  of  divine  origin.  Other  systems  are  of  human 
growth.  It  aims  to  regenerate  and  restore  man 
to  purity  and  peace;  and  as  a  remedy  divinely 
adapted  to  ita  end.  it  encounters  antipathy  in  the 
diseases  of  our  nature.  Other  systems  accord 
with  the  morbid  taate  of  that  nature,  which  gave 
them  birth ;  and.  instead  of  counteracting,  foster 
and  feed  its  perverted  tendencies.  Christianity 
claims  among  ita  true  adherents  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  partially  transformed  and  assim- 
ilated characters,  who  have  realixed  its  regene- 
rating power  while  multitudes  carelessly  assent 
to  its  truth,  but  remain  strangers  to  its  spirit  and 
life.  Other  systems,  presenting  no  conflict  be- 
tween conviction  and  impulse,  in  so  far  as  tbey 
gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  understanding, 
carry  with  them,  in  full  consent,  the  passions  of  the 
devoted  multitude.  Many,  who  in  theory  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  Christianity,  do  yet  prac- 
tically refuse  to  submit  to  its  authority.  As  a 
gan  to  be  the  shade  of  some  ancient  poet  of1  remedy  adapted  to  restore  fallen  man  to  the  im- 
Greece  or  Rome,  permitted  for  a  time  to  revisit  i  age  and  favour  of  God,  the  gospel  will  of  course 
the  earth,  he  would  perhaps  conclude,  while  re-  be  uncoogenial  to  the  propensities  of  bis 
viewing  that  portion  of  our  literature,  which  i  newed  nature;  and,  even  after  a  formal 
gives  no  intimatiou  of  a  higher  and  bolier  faith,  is  yielded  to  its  truth,  the  heart  will  spootane- 
that  an  obscure  fragmeut  of  his  own  once  gor-  ously  rebel  against  tbe  remedy,  until  it  has  felt 
geous  mythology  was  perpetuated  in  tbe  belief  I  its  transforming  efficacy.  And  if*  in  the  mean 
of  a  degenerated  people.  It  is  a  source  of  re-  time,  a  position  of  indifference  can  be  maintained, 
gret  to  every  serious  mind,  familiar  with  the  sub-  between  such  formal  assent  to  the  truth  of  tbe 
ject,  that  much  of  tbe  poetry  and  fine  writing  in  I  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  cordial  compli- 


nominally  Christian  lauds  bears  no  faithful  im 
press  of  the  prevailing  religion.    How  has  this 
come  to  pass  ?    When  other  religions  have  per- 
vaded all  the  forme  of  literature  in  other  times, 


ance  with  its  duties,  on  tbe  other,  that  position 
will  become  tbe  chosen  attitude  of  multitudes,  in 
a  nominally  christian  land.  From  these  ranks 
of  practical  unbelief,  a  large  proportion  of  our 


why  does  Christianity  refuse  to  blend  with  so  polite  literature  is  derived.    Hence  tbe  frequent 


large  a  compass  of  modern  literature?    When  exclusion  of  Christianity  from  its  pages. 


the  light  of  superstition  sent  its  rays  through  all 
the  avenues  of  ancient  life,  and  coloured  all  tbe 
forms  of  art  and  all  the  images  of  poetry;  why 


The  condition  of  the  moral  nature — the  state 
of  tbe  heart — will  modify  our  literary,  as  well  as 
our  moral  tastes.    Tbe  intellectual  beauty  that 


does  the  light  of  a  brighter  and  better  faith  now  [charms  the  aoul  depends, not  so  much  on  a  com- 
shine  for  tbe  most  part  through  a  separate  medi-  biuation  of  certain  inherent  qualities  in  an  ob- 
um  ;  and  why.  with  us.  is  the  beautiful  domain  [ject,  as  on  a  secret  law  of  congeniality  between 
of  elegant  literature  shrouded  in  earth-born  mists)  the  desires  and  tendencies  of  the  individual  mind. 


and  shadows,  or  illuminated  only  by  the  float- 
ing gas  lights  of  its  own  production  ?  Have  our 
of  taste  and  genius,  the  authors  of  this  ele- 


and  the  nature  of  the  object;  which  law  is  as 
variable  as  tbe  shades  of  human  character.  If 
the  heart  be  perverted  by  evil  propensities,  a 
gant  literature,  discarded  Christianity  as  false  ?  \  preference  will  be  awarded  in  poiut  of  excell 


Or  assenting,  as  they  do  generally,  to  its  truth, 
is  it  from  any  law  or  exclusiveness,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  art,  as  poets,  that  they  are  prohibited 
all  reference  to  the  themes  of  piety  ?  Do  Chris- 
tianity and  polite  literature  constitute  two  dis- 
tinct departments— two  hostile  territories,  be- 
tween which  all  intercourse  is  excluded  ?  No  .' 
it  is  not  thus  we  may  explain  this  anomaly.  The 
difference  betweeu  Christianity  and  other  sys- 
tems of  religion,  as  it  regards  a  connection  with 
literature  so  far  from  being  a  disparagement  of 


to  objects,  which  do  not  intrinsically  merit  such 
a  distinction.  Hence  in  that  diviue  character, 
held  forth  as  a  model  for  humanity  to  admire 
and  imitate,  mauy  "see  no  beauty,  that  they 
should  desire  him,"  although  it  is  adorned  with 
perfect  loveliness,  with  infinite  attractions.  Hence 
also  the  themes  and  topics,  the  seutiments  and 
virtues  peculiar  to  Christianity,  are  to  a  great 
extent  practically  excluded  from  the  department 
of  polite  literature.  How  far  this  exclusion  ex- 
tends, we  shall  not  pause  to  determine.  Itsprev- 
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alence  is  such  at  least,  as  to  give  rise  to  an  im- 
pression of  some  inherent  hostility  between  the 
two  departments  or  poetry  and  religion— an  im- 
pression which,  if  true,  explains  the  origin  of  the 
evil  deplored  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  renders  its 
existence  perpetual.  But  we  by  no  means  sanc- 
tion an  impression  which  is  as  melancholy  in  its 
results,  as  it  is  baseless  iu  its  origin.  Two  dis- 
tinct parties  are  thus  thrown  asuuder,  and  con- 
firmed in  mutual  hostility.  But  the  final  issues 
of  the  contest  are  not  fairly  met,  nor  fully  anti- 
cipated on  either  hand.  The  Christian  repro- 
bates polite  literature,  as  hostile  to  his  cause,  or 
at  best,  as  occasionally  ueutral  iu  its  position,  and 
altogether  as  hopeless  in  efficiency  for  good.  He 
discards  its  glittering  weapons  in  his  warfare,  and 
reuounces  all  its  brilliant  advantages,  and  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  of  parleying  with  the  enemy, 
or  of  symbolizing  with  the  profane,  he  seeks 
perhaps  an  opposite  extreme,  in  selecting  means 
and  instrumentalities  of  usefulness;  wbile  the 
territory,  thus  defined  as  peculiar  to  the  enemy,  is 
occasionally  visited  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity, 
or  to  gaiu  an  allowable  relaxation  from  severer 
pursuits.  But  he  forgets,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
the  constant,  silent,  swelliug  stroam  of  this  rep- 
robated literature  is  rolling  onward  with  accel- 
erated force  and  accumulated  poison,  when  thus 
abandoned  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  devotee  of  polite  liter- 
ature, satisfied  with  an  undefined  impression  as 
to  some  inherent  hostility  between  the  claims  of 
Christianity  and  the  interests  of  his  art,  turns 
away  in  proud  indifference  from  the  obligations 
of  piety,  as  appropriate  to  the  capacity  of  vul- 
gar minds,  and  oot  reaching  so  high  as  his  pe- 
culiar sphere — yields  himself  to  the  engrossiug 
fascination  of  the  one  pursuit;  while  a  care  I  con 
contradictory  assent  is  given  to  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion. But  he  forgets,  in  the  mean  time,  that  on 
the  supposition  of  such  an  antipathy  between 
the  two  interests,  his  avowed  preference  for  the 
one  involves  a  decided  rejection  of  the  other; 
and  that  by  such  a  rejection,  he  forfeits  to  him- 
self all  the  immortal  blessings  revealed  in  the 
gospel ;  and  that  by  the  exercise  of  his  pervert- 
ed genius,  so  far  as  his  iufluence  prevails,  he 
robs  bis  fellowincn  of  the  same  inestimable 
treasure. 

Such  is  the  question  at  issue.  Such  is  tho 
present  attitude  of  the  two  parties,  placed  by 
misconception  and  prejudice  in  mutual  hostility. 
That  such  hostility  does  not  exist  really  in  the 
things  themselves,  we  are  fully  convinced.  It 
would  be  an  important  service  to  mankind,  to 
investigate  and  settle  the  question  thus  raised — 
to  expose  the  prejudice  and  delusion  which  would 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  bright  face  of  our  blessed 
religion — to  take  from  Taste  aud  Genius  a  pre- 


tended license,  assumed  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
to  spuru  the  obligations  of  faiib.  and  revel  in 
impiety,  and  to  go  forth,  in  44  the  livery  of  Hea- 
ven," iu  the  bright  colours  of  poetry,  and  with 
the  polished  arms  of  wit,  to  wage  war  on  the 
present  purity  and  peace,  and  the  immortal  hopes 
of  mankind— all,  with  the  hideous  mockery  of  a 
purpose  to  impart  literary  entertainment. 

So  far  from  this  prejudice  having  any  founda- 
tion in  reason,  we  believe  the  very  reverse  to  be 
the  truth.  So  far  from  Christianity  being  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  poetry,  we  believe,  and 
shall  cudeavour  to  show,  that  poetical  literature 
derives  its  noblest  inspiration,  its  highest  excel- 
lence from  the  spirit  aud  motives  of  the  gospel. 
The  prejudices  which  we  encounter  on  this  point 
assume  different  forms,  and  are  variously  express- 
ed !  Such  an  impression  is  sometimes  urged,  on 
the  ground  that  poetry  is  a  mere  art,  designed  to 
impart  pleasure  by  gratifying  the  taste;  and  that 
therefore  it  has  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  office  of  Christianity.  But  admitting  poetry 
to  be  an  art,  in  the  sense  intended,  it  may  be 
asked:  does  Christianity  afford  uo  suitable  mate- 
rials for  its  exercise  ?  And  why  should  thit,  the 
most  intellectual  and  spiritual  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
alone  refuse  an  alliance  with  that  sacred  cause, 
which  involves  our  highest  spiritual  interests  ? 
In  modern  times  especially,  architecture,  paint- 
ing and  music  have  rejoiced  in  a  consecration  to 
tho  service  of  religion— have  found  their  cboiceet 
themes,  and  achieved  their  noblest  triumphs,  iu 
the  department  of  Christianity.  What  reason 
then  can  be  assigned  for  the  profane  isolation 
demanded  for  poetry  in  this  respect  ?  Why  should 
it,  the  ouly  rebel  iu  the  rauks,  tbe  only  infidel  art, 
refuse  to  bow  in  tbe  temple  of  devotion,  and  re- 
ceive a  purer  inspiration  from  the  fire  that  burns 
upon  its  altar  ?  No !  Tbe  supposition  is  without 
plausibility  in  theory,  and  without  foundation  ia 
fact.  It  derives  no  support  from  reason,  aud 
none  from  history.  Perverted  and  abused,  as 
poetry  too  often  has  been,  to  unworthy  purposes, 
yet.  in  many  instances,  it  has  nobly  vindicated  its 
high  relationship  and  maintained  its  legitimate 
attitude.  Mauy  of  our  best  and  greatest  poets 
have  borne  tbe  Christian  name  and  breathed  the 
Christian  spirit.  Need  we  mention  Cowper, 
Youug,  Milton,  and  a  long  list  of  earlier  and  later 
names  ?  Need  we  point  to  their  productions,  ae 
among  the  noblest,  best-sustaioed.  most  popular 
and  influential  poems  in  our  language  ?  Or  seed 
we  advert  to  tbe  significant  fact,  that  in  the  works 
of  irreligious  poets  their  finest  passages  are  those 
in  which  they  rise  to  the  elevation  of  Christian 
sentiment;  and  that  the  earthly  Muse  never  takes 
so  sublime  a  flight,  as  when  she  mounts  on  the 
borrowed  wings  of  religious  faith  !  Christianity 
has  refined  and  exalted  every  art  and  science. 
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Rut  more  than  nil  others,  poetry  it  indebted  to 
its  quickening  power  for  new  life  and  oohler  dig- 
nity. 

We  however,  more  than  question  the  propriety 
of  designating  poetry  as  a  mere  art.  If  it  he  an 
art  it  must  he  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  the  term  is  employed  in  other  casea.  True, 
it  is  governed  hy  the  rules  of  versification  and 
certain  laws  of  propriety  in  language.  But 
•omethiug  beyond  this  is  implied  in  poetry.  It 
involves  something  more  than  mechanical  skill, 
something  more  than  sensihle  imitation.  To 
confine  the  idea  of  poetry  to  such  a  definition, 
would  convert  it  into  a  senseless  harlequin,  with 
his  gaudy  cap  and  jingling  hells,  his  antic  jestures 
and  unmeaning  grimace.  The  very  instrument 
employed  hy  poetry,  includes  something  more 
than  art.  It  employs  language  to  effect  its  pur- 
pose; and  its  excellence  is  found  in  the  use  of 
language,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  fitness  and 
force.  But  language  is  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion— a  sign  of  thought — and  w  hen  used  with 
propriety,  must  convey  either  truth  or  error,  and 
extend  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  through  so- 
ciety. An  intellectual  and  a  moral  significance 
enters  into  the  very  structure  of  poetry.  The 
essence  of  poetry  is  thought,  feeling,  sentiment — 
developed  in  the  appropriate  form  of  verse.  This 
thought,  feeling  and  sentiment,  moreover,  must 
he  of  a  refined  or  elevated  character.  It  must 
be  of  a  nature  to  captivate  or  thrill — to  melt  or 
inflame  the  heart.  Poetry,  therefore,  converses 
with  our  highest  relations  and  most  important 
interests ;  for  it  is  only  in  connection  with  these 
that  the  peculiar  emotions  which  it  awakens  are 
found  associated.  Those  who  attach  a  frivolous 
character  to  poetry,  know  uothiog  of  its  real  ua- 
ture.  True,  it  embraces  all  moods,  "  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe;"  hut  it  is  only  in 
momenta  of  relaxation  that  it  indulges  iu  levity. 
When  it  girds  itself  for  its  proper  work,  its  as- 
pect is  thoughtful,  its  step  majestic,  its  tones  ear- 
nest and  solemn.  The  sphere  of  poetry  is  en- 
larged, elevated,  and  endlessly  diversified.  It 
emhraces  all  objects  that  are  beautiful  or  sub- 
lime— all  themes  that  are  lofty  or  thrilling, 
grand  or  pathetic,  teuder  or  triumphant.  If, 
then,  Christianity  has  no  connection  with  the  de- 
partment of  poetry,  it  must  be  because  it  emhra- 
ces uo  themes  aud  topics  of  the  character  just 
named,  and  furnishes  no  subjects  of  thought  cal- 
culated to  awaken  lofty,  thrilling  or  pathetic  emo- 
tions. Hence,  to  maintain  the  diguity  of  poetry 
aud  at  the  same  time  its  exclusion  from  Christi- 
anity, tin-  latter  must  suffer  disparagement.  It 
must  be  represented  as  a  cold,  contracted,  cheer- 
less spirit,  presiding  over  a  bleak  and  barren 
island,  remote  from  the  main  land  of  human  ex- 
istence, severed  from  the  suuny  clime  in  which 


the  imagination  unfolds  its  glowing  colours,  and 
the  heart  expands  its  luxuriant  emotions,  bj  t 
shadowy  sea,  sailed  over  only  hy  the  mystic  vessel 
of  faith.  Such,  in  effect,  is  the  view  taken  ofchri*- 
tianity  by  thoae  who  maintain  its  exclusion  from 
the  provinre  of  poetry.  But  the  nature  of  cbri*- 
tianity  is  blindly  misconceived  and  grossly  mis- 
represented. 

This  libel  on  our  holy  religion  has  perbapi 
gained  greater  currency  from  the  seeming  sanc- 
tion given  to  it  hy  the  famous  dictatorial  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject.  But 
his  meauing  is  not  rightly  apprehended  by  those 
who  understand  him  as  desiguing  to  exclude 
every  feature  of  Christianity  from  polite  literatare. 
He  does  not  make  the  general  assertion  that  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  mimical  to 
poetry.    He  does  uot  refer,  in  the  connection,  to 
religious  or  christian  poetry,  as  a  whole:  hot  to 
a  particular  branch,  a  specific  kind.    He  alludes 
to  devotionul  poetry — the  poetry  of  hymn  hooks. 
He  is  remarking  on  the  inferior  character  of  such 
poetry.    Taking  this  as  a  fact,  in  bis  own  opin- 
ion, he  makes  it  the  occasion  of  philosophizing 
as  to  its  cause,  and  builds  a  theory  for  its  expla- 
nation.   But  this  is  not  the  ouly  instance  of  bis 
assuming  moro  majesty  than  the  occasion  requi- 
red, and  dealing  forth  decisious  more  pompous 
thau  correct,  more  plausible  than  true,  aud  more 
dogmatic  than  wise.    Yet  admitting  the  accura- 
cy of  his  judgment  on  this  point,  his  decision 
does  not  include  the  whole  field  of  religious  poe- 
try.   Surely  no  one  would  confine  the  idea  of  re- 
ligious orcbristiau  poetry  exclusively  to  **  psalm* 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs/'    Religion  it 
uot  a  transient  impulse,  expressed  in  occasional 
acts  of  devotion.    It  is  a  spirit  which  animates 
the  life.    It  ia  a  law  w  bicb  pervades  the  uoi  verse 
All  tbe  relations  of  human  society — all  the  topics 
of  human  thought  are  included  withiu  its  circum- 
ference. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  inferiority  of  devotiooal 
poetry,  as  contained  in  our  common  versions  of 
hymns,  may  perhaps  be  admitted;  but  it  is  a 
fact  w  bich  required  no  parade  of  philosophy  or 
sweeping  generalization  of  theory  for  its  expla- 
nation.   There  are  obvious  reasons  to  account 
for  inferior  poetical  merit  in  such  productions, 
without  concluding  that  religion  itself  disowns 
all  fellowship  with  poetry.    In  the  manner  in 
which  such  collections  are  formed — in  tbe  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are  devoted — in  tbe  promis- 
cuous tastes  and  capacities  of  the  multitude  w  ho 
join  iu  their  use,  in  the  public  exercises  of  devo- 
tion,  we  see  causes  which  forbid  tbe  highest 
poetic  excellence.    Indeed,  the  gratification  of 
taste,  by  poetic  fascination,  if  an  object  at  all.  is 
a  secondary  object  in  such  productions.  Tbe 
chief  design  iu  their  composition  is  to  present 
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the  most  familiar  scriptural  truth  iu  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  expression,  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  humblest  capacity  ;  and  they  as- 
sume the  form  of  verse  for  the  convenience  of 
measure  in  singing.  The  hymns  in  common  use 
are  mostly  compilations  from  various  sources- 
Many  of  them  were  written  hy  men  destitute  of 
the  talent,  and  even  of  the  title,  of  poets;  aud 
the  principle  which  governed  their  selection,  was 
couformity  to  the  test  of  truth,  more  than  to  the 
standard  of  taste — the  subject  more  than  the 
style. 

But  while  this  general  concession  is  made  of 
inferiority  in  the  mass  of  existing  devotional  po- 
etry, yet  we  deny  that  such  poetry  is  from  its 
nature  incapable  of  assuming  the  highest  form 
of  excellence.  The  efforts  of  many  gifted  poets, 
in  this  department,  do  not  fall  beneath  their  no- 
blest flights  on  other  occasions.  Many  of  the 
hymns  of  Watts,  and  those  of  Cowper,  Heber, 
and  others,  rank  with  justice  among  the  bright- 
est gems  of  true  poetry.  But  to  see  the  utter 
emptiness  of  the  plea,  turn  to  the  devotional 
parts  of  the  Bible— the  psalms  of  David— por- 
tions of  the  book  of  Job — the  song  of  praise  at 
the  Red  sea — the  prayers  of  Habakkuk,  and  of 
Daniel — the  holy  aspirations,  pathetic  lamenta- 
tious,  and  rapturous  praises  that  occur  in  all  the 
prophets  ;  and  say  if  here  we  do  not  find  speci- 
mens of  poetry  purely  devotional,  which,  in  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  splendor  of  imagery  and 
power  of  language,  rise  above  the  highest  efforts 
of  ancient  or  modern  art?  How  then,  in  the 
face  of  facts  like  these,  can  it  be  affirmed,  eveu 
by  the  authority  of  a  Johnson,  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  pious  heart,  the  breathings  of  a  devout 
spirit,  are  incapable  of  utterance  iu  poetry  ? 

But  if  we  examine  minutely  the  response  of 
this  oracle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  more 
imposing  than  a  splendid  sophism.  Let  us  no- 
tice some  of  bis  expressions;  for  the  plausibility 
of  the  argument  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms  employed.  His  proposition  is  thus  announ- 
ced— "poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please." 
Why!  It  might  be  asked.  And  one  obvious 
answer  might  be — "  Not  because  the  poetry  is 
inferior,  but  because  the  devotion  is  distasteful." 
A  taste  for  poetry,  and  a  relish  for  devotion  are 
not  always  united  in  the  same  character.  There 
are  thousands  who,  when  piety  is  the  theme,  re- 
semble "the  deaf  adder  which  will  not  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charming  never  so 
wisely."  But  be  argues  in  support  of  a  differ- 
eut  proposition  from  that  announced.  He  aims 
to  show  that  devotional  feeling  cannot  be  appro- 
priately expressed  in  poetry — not  that,  when  so 
expressed,  it  often  fails  to  please;  for  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  he  explained  without  denying 
the  excellence  of  the  poetry  itself.   He  admits 
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that  "  the  doctrines  of  religion  may  be  defended, 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  nature,  the  flow- 
ers of  spring  and  the  harvests  of  autumn,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
sky,  may  be  described,  and  the  Maker  be  praised 
for  his  works"  by  the  poet.  Yet  he  contends 
that  iu  this  the  theme  is  "  not  piety,  but  the  mo- 
tives to  piety— not  God,  but  the  works  of  God." 
Rut  where  is  the  propriety  of  such  a  distinction  ? 
Can  we,  in  reality,  separate  piety  from  its  mo- 
tives, or  God  from  his  works  ?  Is  uot  piety  awa- 
kened by  motives  ?  Is  not  God  seen  in  his 
works,  which  display  his  image,  and  declare  his 
glory  ?  Are  these  things  ever  disunited  in  the 
exercises  of  a  pious  mind  !  Are  they  ever  placed 
asunder,  except  hy  those  who  remain  impious 
in  spite  of  all  motives,  and  who  forget  God  in 
the  midst  of  his  works  ? 

Again  he  says,  "the  essence  of  poetry  is  in- 
vention. By  producing  something  unexpected, 
it  surprises  and  delights."  But,  he  pleads,  the 
topics  of  devotion  are  free  and  familiar, — can 
neither  be  enlarged  nor  increased  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  not  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  po- 
etic invention.  But  what  is  here  meant  by  in- 
vention, as  the  essence  of  poetry?  Is  it  meant 
that  poetry  brings  to  light  facts  before  unknown 
to  the  world?  This  is  the  appropriate  work  of 
scientific  discovery.  Or  is  it  meant  that  poetry 
imagines  fictitious  scenes  and  events  ?  These, 
unless  designed  to  represent  some  corresponding 
reality  in  nature  and  life,  would  be  absurd,  fan- 
tastic, or  monstrous  ;  and  poetry  would  become 
an  artifice,  instead  of  an  art — a  contemptible 
trick  of  mental  jugglery,  unworthy  the  attention 
of  a  rational  mind.  Or  is  it  meant  that  poetry 
exaggerates  nnd  exceeds  the  truth;  and  presents 
au  image  brighter  than  the  reality?  This  may 
be  an  exercise  of  poetry,  wbcu  it  converses  with 
inferior  topics— but  this  is  not  its  common,  nor 
its  highest  exercise.  We  utterly  repudiate  that 
irrational  conception  of  poetry,  which  makes  it 
consist  in  exaggerated  ideas,  unnatural  emotions, 
and  farcical  airs  and  attitudes.  No  wonder  it 
becomes  contemptible  as  an  affectation,  instead 
of  honorable  as  an  art,  when  such  an  idea  is  en- 
tertained of  its  nature.  Poetry  is  not  driven  to 
such  pitiable  resorts  of  exaggeration  and  false- 
hood, in  order  to  afford  entertainment.  The  in- 
vention of  human  fancy  cannot  surpass  nature, 
the  creation  of  God.  The  glimmer  of  human 
fiction  cannot  outshine  truth,  the  emanation  of 
divine  intelligence.  But  while  nature  cannot  be 
excelled,  our  conceptions  of  nature  may  be  en- 
larged. While  truth  cannot  be  beautified,  our 
apprehensions  of  truth  may  be  brightened.  Beau- 
ty is  but  the  visible  complexion  of  truth.  And 
poetry  produces  its  brightest  picture,  when  it 
paints  her  portrait.   Here  we  find  the  proper 
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office  of  poetry — not  in  imagining  unreal  objects, 
and  fictitious  scenery,  and  painting  the  prosprct 
in  fantastic  and  glaring  colours;  but  in  elevating 
the  level  of  our  thoughts,  and  clustering  together 
the  kindred  trains  of  association  and  feeling,  in 
some  higher  degree  of  approximation  to  the  dig- 
nity of  nature  and  truth;  and  thus  producing  a 
faithful  image  of  realities,  the  dim  outliues  of 
which  lie  darkened  and  degraded  in  the  grovel- 
ling conceptions  of  ordinary  minds.  In  this  sense 
alone,  the  true  poet  invents  and  creates — not  by 
producing  a  vision  more  exalted  than  truth — but 
a  vision  of  truth,  more  exalted  than  our  previous 
inadequate  conceptions.  And  thus  he  surprises 
and  delights,  uot  by  the  novelties  of  fiction,  or 
"  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,"  but  by  origina- 
ting new  and  nobler  trains  of  thought,  and  awa- 
kening more  profound  and  thrilling  emotiuns,  by 
communicating  to  others  the  conceptions  and 
feelings  of  his  own  gifted  spirit,  which  utters  it- 
self iu  poetry,  only  because  it  sees  the  beauty 
and  feels  the  melody  of  things,  that  are  in  them- 
selves poetical.  Poetry,  as  an  agent,  is  but  the 
interpreter  of  nature — as  an  instrument,  but  the 
mirror  of  truth.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  a  dou- 
ble misconception  of  the  nature  both  of  poetry 
and  religion,  that  there  is  any  significance  in  the 
conclusion,  that  because  the  topics  of  devotioa 
are  few  and  familiar,  they  cannot  become  the  fit 
themes  of  poetry.  If  they  be  familiar,  are  our 
conceptions  and  emotions  with  regard  to  them, 
always  adequately  exalted  ?  If  the  topics  of  de- 
votion may  uot  bo  increased  nor  enlarged,  surely 
our  devotional  thoughts  and  feelings  may  be! 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  topics  of  devotion  are 
few;  nor,  as  he  expresses  the  same  idea  iu  dif- 
ferent terms,  "is  faith  invariably  uniform  in  its 
exercise."  Faith  converses  primarily  with  the 
vital  and  central  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  these 
are  the  main  elements  of  true  devotion.  But 
statioued  thus  at  the  glowing  centre,  faith  looks 
abroad  over  a  mighty  circle  of  truth — surveys 
glories  that  are  unseen  and  eternal — and  sees 
things  visible  and  temporal  in  their  true  light, 
their  relative  magnitude  and  value,  and  their  just 
order  and  connection,  as  parts  of  one  general 
system ;  and  from  every  quarter  within  the  vast 
circumference,  it  gathers  themes  of  devout  medi- 
tation and  motives  to  adoring  praise. 

Again,  it  is  stated  to  the  same  effect,  "  Omni- 
potence cannot  be  exalted.  Infiuity  cannot  be 
amplified.  Perfection  cannot  he  improved." 
Very  true.  But  may  not  our  idea*  of  Omnipo- 
tence be  exalted  ?  May  not  our  conceptions  of 
infinity  be  amplified  ?  May  notour  vines  of  per- 
fection be  improved  ?  And  may  not  poetry,  by 
supplying  worthier  apprehensions  of  these  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  furnish  additional  motives  to 
more  ardent  devotion  1 


But  we  cannot  follow  this  celebrated  writer 
any  further  at  present.  This  double  fallacy  as  to 
the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  office  of  poetry, 
underlies,  like  a  surface  of  ice,  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  brilliant  reflections  on  this  subject.  Let 
the  light  of  truth  shiue  upon  it  and  the  super- 
structure sinks.  We  have  paused  to  consider  this 
remarkable  passage,  more  out  of  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  uarae  than  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  writer.  Thousands  will  plead  the 
sanction  of  his  opinion  to  justify  their  contempt 
of  a  subject  which  he  always  venerated,  and 
which  he  lived  long  enough  at  last  to  appreciate 
and  eujoy.  If  any  should  still  hesitate  in  rejec- 
ting his  opinion  on  this  topic,  we  would  refer 
them  to  a  minute  and  masterly  refutation  of  this 
argument,  by  Prof.  Wilson  of  Edinburg.  in  bis 
Essay  on  Sacred  Poetry.  The  same  poiut  is  ably 
discussed  by  J  times  Montgomery  and  others. 

We  however  regard  this  decision  of  Dr.  John- 
son, as  but  the  echo  of  a  prevailing  prejudice  in 
the  public  mind,  w  hich  takesa  w  ider  latitude  than 
he  gave  it.  so  as  to  exclude  all  christian  themes 
and  sentiments  from  the  sphere  of  poetry.  This 
prejudice  must  be  supported  by  certain  pretexts, 
which  give  it  at  least  an  air  of  plausibility.  We 
shall  notice  some  considerations  w  hich  have  ser- 
ved to  encourage  the  delusion.  We  have  alrea- 
dy adverted  to  one  fact  of  the  kind.  viz.  the  in- 
ferior poetical  merit  of  much  of  the  devotional 
poetry  in  our  common  collections  of  hymns;  and 
we  have  given,  we  think,  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. 

Another  influence,  which  has  doubtless  opera- 
ted to  the  prejudice  of  Christianity  among  mod- 
ern poets,  may  be  styled  a  habit  of  veneration 
for  the  example  of  those  ancient  heathen  authors, 
whose  writings  have  been  regarded  as  classic  mod- 
els in  every  succeeding  age.  We  will  not  say  how 
far  this  veneration  is  misplaced  or  extravagant ;  al- 
though we  believe  its  undue  indulgence  has  served 
no  little  to  retard  the  progress  of  modern  litera- 
ture toward  perfection.  We  do  not  deny  the 
utility  of  a  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  an 
important  branch  of  liberal  education.  Every 
student  who  masters  their  language  will  secure  a 
valuable  aid  in  mental  discipline,  and  acquire  a 
greater  facility  in  the  use  of  his  own  tongue  ; 
and  by  becoming  familiar  with  their  sty  le,  ima- 
gery and  sentiments,  the  taste  will  be  improved 
and  the  art  of  elegant  composition  will  be  more 
readily  acquired.  But  to  exalt  these  ancient 
poets  ou  a  throne  of  infallible  authority— to  im- 
itate them  in  every  feature  as  models  of  perfec- 
tion, iuetead  of  using  them  as  means  of  improve- 
ment—to adopt  their  style,  their  sentiments,  their 
subjects,  their  creed,  their  spirit,  and  discard 
every  thing  else  as  incompatible  with  refined 
taste  and  lofty  poetic  genius,  is  surely  an  instance 
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of  the  grossest  servility.  Yet,  is  not  this  in  a  amid  such  inspiring  realities!  The  Tabled  Muses 
measure  realized  in  the  prevalent  habit  of  refer-  have  vanished  from  their  earthly  retreats.  The 


ing  to  these  ancient  models  as  standards  in  taste 
and  criticism,  from  whose  authority  there  is  no 
appeal  ?  Do  we  not  thus  witness  the  practical 
acknowledgment  of  a  test  purely  Pagan,  by 
which  it  is  ascertained  what  sentiments  and  vir- 
tues, what  trains  of  thought  and  models  of  cha- 
racter, what  supernatural  machinery  and  spiritual 
beings  are  suitable  for  a  modern  poet  in  a  chris- 
tian land,  to  introduce  in  a  work  of  genius  ? 
With  such  a  test  acknowledged,  of  course  all  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of  Christianity, 
every  thing  that  renders  it  divine  in  contrast 
with  mere  human  systems,  must  be  discarded  as 
unsuitable  for  poetry ;  for  such  peculiarities  are 
not  found  in  these  ancient  models.  That  tbe 
false  virtues  and  false  heroism  portrayed  by  an- 
cient poets,  should  be  reproduced  in  modern  po- 
etry, even  after  the  world  has  been  taught  by  the 
religion  of  Christ  the  virtues  of  a  new  and  uobler 
heroism,  is  more  a  matter  of  regret  than  of  sur- 
prise, when  we  consider  tbe  natural  propensity 
of  the  human  heart  and  tbe  sway  of  worldly 

fashion.  Rut  that  beyond  this,  au  attempt :  in  this  fact,  we  discover  the  cause  of  the  general 
should  be  made  to  reconstruct  the  exploded  sys-J  decline  of  modern  poetry.  The  reign  of  super- 
terns  of  ancient  superstition,  aud  retain  the  fables  stition  has  terminated  ;  but  the  dominion  of  truth 
aud  deities  of  heathen  mythology,  which  have  is  not  supreme.  The  inspiration  of  fable  lias 
not  a  shade  of  credulity  left  for  their  support  ceased  ;  but  the  inspiration  of  faith  does  not  fully 
amoug  the  most  ignorant  of  the  present  age,  is, '  prevail.  Under  tbe  dazzling  glare  of  '  the  dry 
to  say  the  least,  a  most  impracticable  absurdity. '  light  of  science,"  a  glittering  array  of  sordid  ma- 
Still  more  absurd  would  be  the  conclusion  which  terial-interests  fills  the  public  eye,  and  the  glories 


genii  of  the  grove,  and  stream,  and  mountain, 
have  departed.  The  elysian  fields,  peopled  with 
the  shades  of  bloody  heroes,  and  the  shapes  of 
lascivious  gods  have  faded  from  the  sky.  A  new 
order  of  spiritual  beings  traverse  the  air.  A  new 
scene  rises  in  glory  above  the  heavens.  And 
"  we  are  come  unto  Mount  Ziou,  tbe  city  of  tbe 
living  God.  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  Angels ;  to  tbe  gene- 
ral assembly  and  church  of  the  first  boru ;  and 
to  God,  the  judge  of  all ;  and  to  the  spirit  of 
just  men  made  perfect;  and  to  Jesus,  the  medi- 
ator of  the  new  covenant."  To  what  quarter 
shall  poetry  now  turn  for  high  inspiration  and 
worthy  employment  ?  Shall  she  wander  among 
the  tombs  of  departed  mythologies  ?  If  so,  she 
will  not  be  followed  by  the  faith  and  sympathies 
of  mankind.  Disowning  then  all  relation  to  the 
spiritual  and  the  divine,  shall  she  crawl  contented 
on  the  earth;  or  roam  the  air  in  vacancy  and 
darkness?  Alas!  such  too  often  seems  to  be 
the  sad  alternative!    And  we  pronounce  that. 


seems  to  be  gaining  favor  in  some  circles,  to  dis- 
card all  religion,  to  banish  all  supernatural  agency 
from  the  sphere  of  poetry.  A  far  different  con- 
clusion should  be  drawn  from  these  aucient  ex- 


of  the  uuseen  aud  the  eternal  are  eclipsed.  The 
genius  of  poetry  is  sustained  by  no  high  inspira- 
tion. It  has  not  risen  to  the  summits  of  heavenly 
truth.    It  has  not  surveyed  the  scenery  of  the 


amplcs.  A  far  higher  lesson  is  taught  by  the  '  better  laud.  It  has  not  welcomed  tbe  light  of  a 
union  of  Pagau  mythology  with  poetry.  It  shows  ■  pure,  spiritual,  divine  dispensation.  The  rood- 
that  the  spirit  of  poetry  claims  fellowship  with  [em  Muse  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  or  of  tbe  air. 
religion— that  it  converses  with  the  spiritual  and  visionary.  But  on  neither  condition  can  poetry 
the  divine— that  its  aspirations  lift  it  from  the  i  live  and  triumph.    It  cannot  dwell  forever  in  the 


earth,  aud  it  mounts  heavenward  in  iis  flight. 
The  fables  and  deities,  embalmed  in  ancient 


dust.  The  passions  of  earth,  the  fascinations  of 
love,  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  aud  the  pride  of 


song,  were  not  the  mere  creations  of  poetic  fancy,  heroism,  as  materials  for  poetry,  are  soon  ex 


to  serve  the  purpose  of  embellishment  in  art, 
but  they  were  the  sacred  realities  of  religious 
faith  to  the  heathen  miud— the  traditional  forms 
in  which  its  dim  conceptions  of  the  invisible,  tbe  j  t 


hausted.    The  labour  of  genius  becomes  a  tire- 
some task  of  repetition,  and  society  at  length 
grows  weary  of  its  tasteless  productions.  Net- 
her can  poetry  live  in  utter  vacancy  and  dark- 


spiritual,  and  the  divine  were  embodied.    Now  1  uess.  Though  it  sweeps  in  a  lofty  circuit  through 


that  the  light  of  truth  has  dispelled  these  float- 
ing visions  forever— now  that  we  have  revealed 


the  air.  yet,  like  the  eagle,  it  must  face  the 
in  its  upward  flight,  and  repose  at  intervals  on 


a  brighter  prospect  of  life  aud  immortality,  aud  '  its  mountain  eyrie.    The  discursive  imagination 
more  exalted  views  of  the  character  and  govern- 1  requires  the  fixed  realities  of  religious  faith  to 
ment  of  God — now  that  a  more  glorious  vision  sustain  and  guide  its  adventurous  wing,  in  ex 
of  the  uuseen  and  the  eternal  rises  before  the 
eye  of  faith,  peopled  with  higher  intelligencies 


ploring  such  a  region.  Divest  the  spirit  land  of 
all  such  scenery  aud  objects  in  the  conception  of 
and  pervaded  by  a  purer  element;  surely  poetry  the  poet,  aud  the  prospect,  otherwise  transport- 
should  rejoice  iu  the  light;  expatiate  amid  the  ing.  becomes  a  dismal  blank.  His  career  is  a r- 
eurrounding  glories,  and  seek  its  greatest  triumphs  >itrary  and  aimless,  and  his  unintelligible  song 
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awakens  no  responsive  sympathy  in  the  heart*,  writer — "God  would  speak  to  man  directly  as  a 
of  bis  fellow  men.  Thus,  excluded  from  the '  creature  standing  hefore  biro,  aud  not  as  if  be 
fountains  of  spiritual  life,  an  exile  iu  captivity,  were  regarding  man  as  a  creature  placed  io  re- 
uuder  the  prevailing  power  of  mammon,  which  ,  Sued  society,  and  to  be  addressed  in  language 


reigns  over  modern  society,  the  spirit  of  poetry 
languishes  in  gloom  and  hangs  its  silent  harp  on 
the  willows;  and  we  have  no  hope  of  its  perma- 
nent resuscitation,  until  it  becomes  quickened 
by  the  divine  energy  of  christian  faith,  and  is 
"baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  aud  with  fire 
from  heaven." 

But  this  poetical  prejudice  against  Christianity 
professes  to  derive  a  sanction  from  the  Bible 
itself.  It  is  intimated  that  the  authority  of  a 
staudard  of  taste  is  not  recognized  in  the  Bible. 


modified  according  to  its  rules,  and  as  if  be  were 
considerate  of  the  creature's  dignity  or  taste. 
Some  of  the  more  trivial  of  the  infidel  tribe  have 
attempted  on  this  account  to  detract  from  the 
venerableness  and  dignity  of  the  Bible,  talking 
about  iu  dealing  in  coarse  language'  aud  images. 
As  well  might  the  vaiu  spirits  iu  the  prophet's 
time,  have  affected  to  be  shocked  that  Elijah 
would  not  put  on  a  court  dress  when  be  had  to 
appear,  io  the  namo  of  the  Almighty,  before 
kings  and  queens  and  princes  ;  or  that  John  the 


Nay,  that  compliance  with  sich  a  staudard  is  .Baptist  came  io  so  coarse  a  garb  to  preach  re- 
forbidden,  as  iucouBistent  with  the  sacredncss  of  pentance  and  announce  the  kingdom  of  God. 
its  spirit  and  the  austerity  of  iu  doctrines.    In  j  Yet,  after  all  this,  it  is  a  perfectly  obvious  fact 


proof  of  this,  we  are  referred  to  those  scriptural 
expressions  which  repudiate  "the  wisdom  of  this 
world"—"  the  wools  which  man's  wisdom  teach- 
etb,"  and  "  the  excellency  of  speech  and  of 
knowledge."  And  we  are  reminded  that  iu  many 
instances  the  rules  of  modern  rhetoric  are  viola- 
ted by  the  sacred  writers.    It  will  be  seen  that 

the  old  ground  is  here  assumed,  ou  which  folly  the  taste  and  fanry.    They  appear 


that  the  scriptures  do  abound  in  every  kind  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  sentiments,  images  and 
language.  As  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  there  was 
his  rough  mantle,  but  also  the  chariot  and  horses 
of  fire.  But  then  it  is  most  remarkably  charac- 
teristic of  the  sacred  writings,  that  these  beauties 
to  come  with  no  maimer  of  design  to| 

as  most 


and  ignorance  were  wont  formerly  to  claim  their 
exclusive  right  to  the  patronage  of  Christianity. 
Indeed  science  and  philosophy  might  lament 
their  banishment  from  the  christian  fold,  with  far 
greater  reason  than  poetry,  for  if*  adoption  is 
practically  exemplified  in  many  portions  of  the 
•acred  volume,  which  shine  in  all  the  glories  of 
inspired  song.  The  truth  is,  neither  science,  phi- 
losophy, nor  poetry  is  disowned  as  essentially 
alien  to  the  gospel.  Only  false  science,  proud 
and  shallow  wisdom,  and  fantastic  extravagance 
of  style  are  reprobated.  As  to  iustances  of  rhe- 
torical blemish,  supposed  discernible  iu  the  Bible, 
if  we  except  such  as  are  of  human  origin  iu  the 
English  translation  of  the  original  text,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. These  are  not  always  of  an  agreeable 
qature.  The  Bible  was  not  designed  to  be  an 
elegant  treatise  on  select  themes,  to  afford  enter- 
tainment to  the  educated  and  refined.  It  is  a 
message  from  heaven  to  earth — from  God  to  our 
guilty  race,  portraying  our  moral  debasement  and 
ruin,  and  pointing  to  a  way  of  hope  aud  salva- 
tion. We  discover,  iu  all  its  parts,  the  harmony 
of  a  divine  adaptation  to  the  great  purpose  of  a 
revelation  to  mankind.  Even  its  seeming  blem- 
ishes are  in  keepiug  with  this  leading  design 
We  might,  with  equal  justice,  arraign  a  volume 
on  medicine  for  inelegancies  of  style  in  descri- 
bing the  various  diseases  of  the  body,  as  censure 
the  Bible  for  violating  the  laws  of  literary  taste, 
io  treating  of  the  darker  maladies  of  our  moral 
nature.    To  adopt  the  language  of  a  profouud 


ply  spontaneous  from  the  subject." 

There  is  a  diviue  consistency  in  the  word  of 
God,  which  attests  its  origin.  It  appreciates  all 
objects  according  to  their  real  value.  It  classi- 
fies all  qualities  accordiug  to  their  intrinsic  merit. 
It  places  truth  before  taste.  It  exalts  moral  dis- 
tinctions above  those  that  arc  intellectual  or  phy- 
sical. The  world  adopts  a  different  standard, 
and  arranges  qualities  according  to  an  opposite 
scale  of  appreciation.  It  exalts  supreme  in  iu 
regard,  those  distinctions  that  are  really  second- 
ary aud  subordinate.  It  places  first  and  foremost 
those  qualities  that  are  exterior,  incidental  and 
transient  in  their  nature,  while  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  character,  the  primary  features  of  the 
moral  man.  which  alone  are  permanent,  are  not 
suffered  to  pass  current  in  its  esteem,  unless  at- 
tended by  these  mere  outward  and  visible  appen- 
dages. The  distinctions  of  learning,  wealth, 
rauk,  fashiou,  refinement  and  taste,  are  elevated 
above  all  moral  considerations  in  the  world's  re- 
gard. Iu  the  Word  of  God,  moral  distinctions 
alone  are  treated  as  esscutially  important.  The 
Bible  does  not  stoop  to  pay  a  flattering  tribute  to 
any  of  these  external  aud  transieut  classifica- 
tions amongst  men.  Aud  in  this  respect  a  con- 
sistent harmony  pervades  the  contenu  and  the 
style  of  the  sacred  volume — the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion and  the  mode  of  their  communication — 
the  birth,  life,  and  teachings  of  our  Saviour — the 
dispensation  of  his  grace — the  experience  of  his 
people,  and  the  history  of  his  church.  Mau  is 
viewed  in  the  moral  aspect  of  bis  nature,  which 
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alone  is  uniform  and  common  to  tbe  race.  All 
subordinate  distinctions  vanish  in  tbe  sight  of 
him  who  looks  upon  the  heart,  and  judgeth  not 
according  to  the  appearance.  The  whole  race 
are  regarded  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  crea- 
tures ;  subjects  of  tbe  same  law  and  expectants 
of  tbe  same  destiny.  No  mere  external  classifi- 
cations are  regarded  in  the  settlement  of  this 
common  interest.  The  transient  social  distinc- 
tions, recoguized  by  men,  do  not  include  a  cor- 
responding moral  difference.  Superiority  in 
physical  or  intellectual  attainments  does  not  im- 
ply superior  excellence  of  character,  or  greater 
purity  of  heart.  On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  of 
this  seems  to  be  the  general  law  of  association. 
Those  distinguishing  gifts  of  a  benign  provi- 
dence, which  form  the  basis  of  such  social  dis- 
tinctions, are  too  often  perverted  by  human  de- 
pravity into  sources  of  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts.  Hence,  so  far  from  paying  a  flattering 
tribute  of  homage  to  such  external  distinctions 
amougst  men,  it  accords  with  a  higher  consis- 
tency, that  God,  in  tbe  dispensations  of  bis  prov- 
idence and  word,  should  cast  a  degree  of  seem- 
ing contempt  on  these  transient  accomplishments 
which  constitute  the  pride  aud  glory  of  man. 

This  fact,  which  lies  as  a  stepping-stone,  at 
the  very  entrance  of  that  spiritual  temple,  erect- 
ed amid  tbe  ruins  of  our  fallen  nature,  is  often 
"  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence"  to 
tbe  proud  heart  of  man.  The  adoption  of  the 
Jews,  a  nation  comparatively  obscure  in  regard 
to  attainments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
the  depository  of  the  sacred  oracles;  and  tbe 
selection  of  their  land  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
Messiah,  was  an  offeuce  to  the  refiued  Greek  and 
tbe  haughty  Roman  ;  and  gave  to  the  gospel,  in 
advance  of  any  candid  investigation  of  its  claims, 
an  aspect  of  foolishuess  in  their  estimation.  The 
lowly  birth  of  the  Saviour  in  a  manger — the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  his  life,  so  that  although  "  foxes 
had  boles  and  birds  of  tbe  air  had  nests,  yet  the 
Son  of  man  bad  not  where  to  lay  his  head" — 
bis  condescending  intercourse  and  compassion- 
ate sympathy  with  tbe  vile  outcasts  of  earth, 
so  as  to  be  called  44  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners"— his  special  benevolence  to  the  poor. 


expected  a  Messiah  to  come  surrounded  by  all 
tbe  appendages  of  earthly  pomp  and  power,  to 
magnify  their  national  pride  and  minister  to  their 
worldly  lusts;  encountered  44  a  stumbling  block" 
which  offended  their  prejudice  and  exasperated 
their  malignity.    Corresponding  to  these  pecu- 
liarities, which  pertain  more  especially  to  the 
past  there  are  similar  features  displayed  in  tbe 
careerof  the  Christian  church,  which  are  no  leas 
offensive  to  the  modern  prejudices  of  tbe  world. 
In  every  age  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  tbe  ob- 
scure have  constituted  the  larger  proportion  of 
tbe  professed  followers  of  Christ.  Wealth,  power, 
learning,  taste  and  genius  have  never  yet  been 
so  generally  attracted  around  the  cross,  as  to  con* 
fer  their  peculiar  honors  on  the  Christian  name. 
Tbe  human  heart,  prone  to  prize  such  distinc- 
tions above  their  intrinsic  value,  would  desire  a 
different  policy;  but,  in  every  feature  of  tbe 
mighty  plan,  is  displayed  the  wisdom  of  Him, 
whose  thoughts  and  ways  are  as  much  above 
ours,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  The 
human  heart  would  have  a  Bible  for  the  noble, 
the  learned  and  the  gifted;  but  it  would  be  a 
revelation  of  human  pride,  and  not  of  divine  pu- 
rity.   The  human  heart  would  have  a  Saviour, 
somewhat  after  tbe  Jewish  model,  arrayed  at  his 
coming  in  all  the  splendor  of  earthly  pomp,  as- 
sociating in  his  life,  with  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  whispering  tbe  accents  of  mercy  in  the 
ear  of  taste,  unfolding  the  glories  of  heaven  to 
tbe  eye  of  genius,  and  collecting  the  jewels  of 
bis  final  crown  from  gew-gaws  of  earthly  mag- 
nificence.   But  what  a  Saviour  would  this  be  ? 
With  the  weakness  of  human  folly— tbe  perver- 
sion of  human  passion — the  prejudice  of  human 
pride — and  the  contracted  partiality  of  human 
benevolence !    No,  we  need  a  divine  Saviour!— 
who,  with  the  dignity  of  divine  condescension, 
when  be  stoops  from  beaven  to  earth,  can  disre- 
gard the  little  distinctions  amongst  men,  as  un- 
worthy of  bis  concern,  and  lake  his  station  on 
tbe  lowest  level  of  human  life — who,  with  tbe 
discrimination  of  divine  purity,  passing  by  all 
outward  diversity  of  circumstance,  looks  alone 
on  the  moral  attributes  of  character,  and  meets  the 
Scribe  and  Pharisee  on  the  same  footing  with  the 


afflicted  and  oppressed  amongst  men.  as  be  went  publican  and  tbe  sinner — who,  with  the  enlarged 


about  doing  good  and  proclaiming  the  message 
of  mercy,  so  as  to  place  it  among  the  prom- 
inent proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  that  "to  the 
poor  tbe  gospel  was  preached" — the  abject 
humiliation  of  his  life  and  death,  by  which 
bis  divinity  was  eclipsed  to  human  view,  except 
in  transient  flashes  of  glory  emitted  at  intervals 
in  his  career,  so  as  to  show  that  44 bis  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world."  but  based  on  spiritual 


capacity  of  diviue  benevolence,  cau  embrace  44a 
world  lying  in  wickedness," and  whose  mercy  not 
confined  to  a  favored  few,  (such  as  i  n  their  outward 
circumstances,  can  least  appreciate,  and  in  their 
moral  qualities  may  least  merit,  the  distinction.) 
extends,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  treasures,  to  tbe 
poor,  the  bumble  and  the  vile.  In  like  manner, 
man  would  construct  the  model  of  a  Christian 
church.    All  vulgar  elements  would  he  excluded. 


conditions  iu  the  pure  hearts  of  his  people  :— in  A  temple  would  arise  iu  the  symmetrical  propor- 
all  this,  tbe  carnal  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  who 1  tions  of  a  classic  dome.    Its  walls  would  be  hung 
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with  the  tapestry  of  earthly  splendor  and  adorn* 
ed  with  the  trophies  of  human  art.  The  great, 
the  noble  and  the  refined  alone  should  tread  its 
aisles  a nd  how  before  its  altar;  while  the  music 


timate  of  christian  character.  A  judge  thus  bi- 
ased will  find  some  objectionable  features  in  the 
fairest  cause.  The  world  has  never  fully  ap- 
proved aoy  model  of  genuine  piety  that  has  been 


of  praise  and  the  message  of  truth,  should  alike  presented  to  its  notice.  As  in  the  days  of  John 
fall  iu  modulated  toues  of  softest  melody  ou  ears  the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour,  when  at  one  time  it 
polite.  But  in  such  a  temple,  though  the  eye,  'assumes  an  aspect  of  austere  sanctity,  it  is  met 
the  ear,  and  the  taste  might  find  pleasure  iu  the  j  with  the  exclamation.  "  lo !  it  hatb  a  devil !" 
forms  of  an  idolatrous  fascination,  the  heart] and  when  at  another,  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
would  remain  dumb  as  to  true  devotion.  No  !  'affable  benignity,  it  is  hailed  with  the  cry.  "be- 
tbe  divine  policy  displayed  in  the  structure  of  hold  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinoers !**  Thus 
the  Bible,  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  and  the  disqualified  for  impartial  investigation,  the  world 
history  of  the  church,  surpasses  the  devices  takes  its  Impression  of  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of 
of  bureau  fancy,  alike  in  the  discrimination  of  the  gospel,  not  from  the  Bible,  in  wbicb  they  are 
its  wisdom,  the  holiness  of  its  aim,  and  the  com-  revealed,  but  from  that  imperfect  visible  ex  pre s- 


pruheusiveuesa  of  its  benevolence.    The  quali- 


sionof  them  found  in  the  prevailing  party  or  sect 


ties  that  pertain  to  human  character  are  here  ar-  with  which  it  may  be  at  the  time  familiar.  But 
ranged  in  their  proper  classification.  What  is  do  creed,  sect,  or  party  has  ever  presented  a  per- 
essential  and  vital  is  made  supreme.  What  is  feet  image  of  the  divine  original.  The  flowing 
incidental  is  made  subordinate.  The  physical 1  stream,  however  pure,  gathers  corruptions  in  its 
and  the  mental  sink  below  the  moral.  Taste,  ■  course,  which  are  not  found  in  the  living  foun- 
learning  and  genius  become  subservient  lo  spir-  J  tain.  In  every  age  the  visible  church  has  con- 
itual  life.  Who  can  say  there  is  injustice,  or ;  tained  within  its  pale  corrupt  materials.  Atdif- 
violeoce  to  nature  in  this  arrangemeut  ?  The  j  ferent  times,  entire  branches  of  the  church  have 
aoul  rises  in  new  dignity  and  unfolds  its  powers  degenerated  and  become  heretical  and  impure, 
in  more  vigorous  existeuce.  Order  and  hannouy  I  So  that  even  truth  and  purity,  in  seeking  to  per- 
mark  all  its  movements,  and  taste  and  genius  I  petuate  the  integrity  of  the  christian  cause,  have 
themselves  rejoice  in  their  appropriate  subordi-  ]  beeu  forced  into  conflict  with  such  hostile  ele- 


nation  to  higher  elements. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  in  part  an- 
ticipated the  ground  of  this  prejudice,  as  pre- 
sented in  another  form.  This  hits  reference  to 
the  practical  development  of  Christianity  in  the 


ments  in  the  body  itself ;  and  have  thus  been 
compelled  to  assume  a  belligerent  aspect,  which 
is  foreign  to  their  nature.  Hence  agitations,  con- 
troversies, and  revolutions  have  arisen  in  the 
church.    These  features,  moreover,  receive  an 


character  and  life  of  iu  professors.  It  is  main-  unhappy  promiuence  iu  the  writteu  record  of  the 
tained  that  there  is  something  essentially  unpotti- '  Church's  history.  These,  indeed,  constitute  its 
cat  in  the  eltments  of  Christian  character ;  as  if  i  history.  The  evils,  blemishes  and  corruptions  of 
the  form  or  mould  of  doctriue,  by  which  the  the  church  alone  form  events  and  eras  in  its  ca- 


tnoral  nature  of  the  believer  is  impressed  with 
the  image  of  a  now  character  obliterated  every 
feature  of  taste  and  genius.  This  charge,  which 
amounts  to  a  general  libel  on  the  Christian  name, 
is  yet  so  indefinite  in  its  nature  as  to  forbid  a 
direct  refutation.    We  gather  it  only  from  cur- 


reer.  Pure,  peaceful,  prosperous  piety  has  no 
annals ;  consequently  in  surveying  the  past  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  and  looking  over  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  the  Church,  the  mind  is  liable  to  a 
deception,  similar  to  that  which  befalls  the  eye 
of  an  observer,  when  cast  over  a  region  of  coun- 


rent  epithets  of  derision,  and  caut  phrases  of ,  try  intersected  by  mountains.   The  rugged  prom 


coutempt,  coined  iu  the  mint  of  prejudice,  aud 
circulated  in  the  commerce  of  polite  literature — 
such  as,  "  narrow  creed,"  "sectarian  bigotry," 
"  vulgar  superstition,"  fierce  intolerance,"  and 
"  gloomy  fanaticism."  To  affirm  that  the  history 
of  the  Church  has  never  presented  samples  of 
character  to  which  such  terms  were  appropriate, 
would  be  as  far  from  truth,  as  to  maintain  that 
such  terms  were  faithfully  descriptive  of  the  gcu- 
eral  aspect  of  Christian  character.  The  exclu-  ceeding  ago  may  be  traced  by  some  peculiar 
sive  application  of  such  epithets  is  found  in  cer-  phase  of  Christianity,  which  has  for  the  time  p re- 
tain unfavorable  exhibitions  of  mere  nominal  vailed.  Thus  a  period  of  excitement  has  been 
Christianity.  A  mind  destitute  of  piety  is  per-  succeeded  by  a  period  of  speculation — a  time  of 
verted  by  prejudice  on  such  n  subject.  Heuce  showy  observance  in  forms  and  ceremonies,  by 
the  irreligious  are  inevitably  prone  to  a  false  e»- '  a  time  of  rigid  simplicity  aud  austere  purttanisoi. 


inences  in  the  landscape  alone  are  visible.  Tho 
quiet  valleys,  smiling  iu  beauty  and  teeming  with 
luxuriance,  are  concealed  from  view.  Iu  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  piety  of 
the  church  at  different  periods  has  been  prone  to 
peculiar  extremes  in  its  manifestation.  Under 
the  pressure  of  existing  influences  it  has  tended  to 
certain  human  excesses,  which  have  served  to 
obscure  its  original  brightness.    Heuce  each  suc- 
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These  passing  phased  of  piety,  growiug  out  of  i  constructed  from  disjointed  fragments  of  the  di- 
tho  circumstances  of  the  age,  have  furnished  food !  vine  system  of  truth,  which  rise  iu  gloomy  and 


for  prejudice,  given  occasion  to  malignant  caric- 
ature to  paint  distortions  of  Christian  character. 


forbidding  disproportion,  and  frown  defiance  on 
all  enlarged  and  lofty  views  of  the  universe,  and 


and  supplied  materials  for  the  logic  of  epithet  to  all  the  pure  and  gcuerous  emotions  of  our  nil- 


darken  the  Christian  name.  When  under  such 
circumstances  pictures  of  vital  Christianity  are 
drawn  by  an  unfriendly  hand,  not  every  mind  has 
the  caudor  or  the  discrimination  to  conceive  it, 
as  it  existed,  in  contrast  with  the  opposing  im- 
piety of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  Witness 
in  point  the  caricatures  of  so-called  puritanism. 
presented  in  the  hostile  literature  of  succeeding 
times.  As  we  look  upon  its  rigid  features,  we 
are  prone  to  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bloated 
sensuality,  the  haughty  insolence,  and  the  blood- 
thirsty rage,  which  reigned  supreme  in  the  oppo- 
site ranks  of  society.  And  yet  this  ungainly  pu- 
ritanism, with  its  Calvinistic  creed,  its  sanctimo- 
nious aspect,  and  its  uncompromising  spirit,  gave 
birth  to  the  genius  of  a  Milton  ami  a  Bunyao, 
and  contaioed  within  itself  tho  plastic  germ  of 
whatever  increased  intellectual  dignity,  civil  lib- 
erty, and  social  progress  have  since  distinguished 
the  modem  history  of  the  world. 

Taste  and  genius  are  not  recognized  as  condi- 
tions of  saviog  grace,  we  admit.  But  in  this 
they  are  treated  with  no  disparagement.  True 
dignity  consists  in  proper  subordination,  and  the 


ture.  But  the  sublime  system  of  Christian  truth 
stands  forth  distiuct  and  separate  from  all  such 
humau  fabrications.  The  spirit  it  infuses  into 
human  life  is  warm,  generous  and  expansive. 
Tho  shape  it  impresses  on  human  character  is 
bright  and  lovely  in  all  its  liueameuts.  That 
system,  as  its  outlines  are  revealed  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  rises  in  its  simplicity,  purity  and  ma- 
jesty above  all  other  forms  of  truth,  and  yet  bar- 
monises  with  every  other  department  of  truth 
in  the  universe.  The  same  divine  mind  formed 
the  nature  of  man,  built  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, conducts  the  agency  of  providence,  and 
revealed  the  system  of  truth  in  the  gospel.  There 
is  a  correspondence,  a  unity,  a  harmony,  perva- 
ding all  the  varied  departments  of  his  works. 
Christianity  deals  prominently  with  vital  and 
central  truths,  regarding  man  in  his  moral  rela- 
tions. But  in  attaching  primary  importance  to  the 
great  truths  of  the  gospel,  the  christian  does  not 
close  his  eyes  on  appropriate  views  of  life — relin- 
quish all  the  generous  affections  of  his  nature, 
and,  retiring  apart  to  some  frigid  zone,  congeal 
into  stiff  conformity  to  a  cold,  isolated,  contracted 


noblest  freedom  is  found  when  every  object  obeys  creed.  No,  man  becomes  a  Christian,  not  by  a 
its  appropriate  laws  and  moves  barmouiously  in  process  of  compression,  but  of  expansion — not 
ite  legitimate  sphere.  The  provisions  of  the  |  by  the  extinction,  but  by  the  resuscitation  of  life, 
gospel  are  adapted  to  the  humblest  condition  of ,  The  gospel  is  not  a  remote,  secluded,  solitary 
human  life;  but  they  are  equally  adapted  to  system.    It  comprehends  all  the  relations  a ud 


the  highest  human  capacity.  The  poor  and  the 
ignorant,  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  may 


iuterestsof  humanity.  It  is  the  mighty  reservoir 
into  which  all  the  streams  of  nature,  providence 


more  readily  obey  the  invitation,  and  come  in  and  human  life  are  continually  pouring.  It  is 
greater  numbers  to  the  feast ;  but  there  is  room '  not  a  hermit's  well,  bidden,  remote  in  the  soli- 
also  for  the  great  and  gifted,  and  ample  provis-  tude  of  a  mountain  wilderness;  but  the  wide 
ions  spread  for  their  nourishment.  Yet  they  too  and  all-embracing  ocean,  collecting  the  streams 
seldom  heed  the  invitation,  because  they  have  of  earth  into  its  arms,  and  reflecting  the  glory  of 


greater  attractions  at  home  to  plead  as  pretexts 
for  refusal.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  of  any- 
thing vulgar  or  unpoetical  in  the  system  of  Chris 


heaven  iu  its  breast. 

It  is  true,  there  is  in  one  tense,  a  separation 
from  the  world,  and  a  renunciation  of  its  iuter- 


tian  faith,  or  in  the  structure  of  Christian  char-  ests,  on  the  part  of  the  christian.  There  are 
acter,  that  the  poor  and  illiterate  are  attracted,  false  views  of  life — delusive  worldly  prospects — 
and  the  refined  aud  gifted  are  repelled.   The  extravagant  worldly  attachments — unworthy,  but 


mere  predilections  of  literary  taste  do  not  deter- 
mine such  a  distinction.    There  are  deeper  cau- 


imposing  worldly  qualities— aud  these  are  often 
painted  by  the  art  of  genius,  and  arrayed  in 


see  at  work  in  the  nature  of  man,  both  attractive |  the  brilliant  colors  of  poetry.  There  are  re- 
and  repellant,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  nounced,  and  so  far  as  poetry  may  be  composed 
Christianity  is  not  responsible  for  the  distortions 


of  character,  which  humau  ignorance,  supersti- 


of  such  elements,  it  also  must  be  relinquished. 
But  who  will  pretend  that  poetry  is  found  no- 


tion and  fanaticism  have  produced  under  its  uame. ,  cessarily  and  only  in  such  a  connection  ?  Who 


It  is  admitted  that  there  have  been  unlovely 
exhibitions  of  character  and  ungenial  manifests 


will  say  that  it  is  born  of  error  aud  delusion — 
that  it  feeds  ou  false  views  of  life— that  it  fosters 


tions  of  spirit,  iu  connection  with  the  Christian  extravagant  and  guilty  excesses  of  the  passions- 
Church.  Corresponding  to  these  there  have  and  that  while  it  is  the  highest  product  of  hu- 
becu  human  moulds  of  doctrino— formal  creeds,!  man  genius,  it  tends  inevitably  to  the  degrada- 
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tiou  and  ruiu  of  mankind  ?  If  to,  then  Christi- 
anity disowns  its  fellowship.  But,  while  there 
may  he  a  kind  of  poetry  of  this  description, 
which  is  to  he  deprecated  and  disowned :  yet, 
who  does  not  see  it  is  poetry  under  perversion — 
nay,  under  an  eclipse — shrouded  and  sunk  in  the 
shame  of  an  unholy  prostitution?  No.  error  is 
cold  and  contracted — delusion  is  dark  and  cheer- 
less. Truth  is  vast,  bright,  variegated,  beautiful 
and  boundless-  And  Christianity,  harmonizing 
with  all  subordiuate  truth,  unfolds  before  the 
vision  of  poetry  the  most  inviting  prospect  to 
allure  its  flight,  and.  with  its  pure,  pervading 
spirit,  quickens  and  sustains  its  high  career,  by 
the  most  ennobling  inspiration.  This  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  by  a  number  of  conclusive  con- 
siderations. 

w.  c.  s. 


A  DREAM  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

BT  RET.  JOHN  C.  MCaBE. 

Melbought  it  was  spring-time — die  sunshine  fell  mildly, 

The  church  yard  lay  bnlhcd  in  its  beautiful  light— 
O'er  the  weU-benten  pathway  my  footsteps  tew  wildly, 

And  boyhood'i  brave  shout  1  rang  forth  in  my  might. 
Methougbl  the  old  steeple  and  vine-covered  tower 

Stood  out  just  as  boldly  as  thirty  years  gone, 
And  the  deep  moss  lay  irised  with  many  a  flower, 

Around  each  quaint,  sculptured,  memorial 


Oh !  was  I  again  th«  free  boy  in  hi*  childhood  ? 

Had  time  borne  me  back  to  the  hours  of  my  youth. 
Ere  my  spirit  had  wandered  in  life's  devious  wildwood 

To  seek  die  illusory  fountains  of  truth  f 
Mad  I  dreamed  I  was  old  ?    Had  the  seam  and  the  furrow 

Indeed  been  a  fancy  f  my  hair  thin  and  grey 
But  a  vision  of  night  which  this  new  dawning  morrow 

Had  smiled  on  in  joy  ere  it  vanished  away  I 

I  stood  in  the  aisle,  the  bell  o'er  me  was  ringing, 

And  silvery  its  tones  as  Uicy  floated  along , 
And  voices  I  well  recollected  were  singing, 

And  sweet  were  the  notes  of  their  beautiful  song. 
That  hymn  I  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  my  mother, 

That  strain  I  had  chauuted,  a  rosy-cheeked  boy, 
When  seated  at  night  with  my  sinter  and  brother, 

Tbc  moon  had  looked  down  on  our  innocent  joy. 

Again  those  old  walls  echoed  back  the  evangel, 

1  heard  the  old  Bishop,  so  gentle,  so  good. 
His  features  still  beamed  with  the  smile  of  an  angel 

As  he  spoke  »f  the  Saviour's  free  ransoniiug  blood. 
At  that  moment  an  eye  bent  upon  me  in  sadness — 

'Twas  my  mother's!  1  started — I  knew  'twn»  her  shade 
That  rose  to  my  vision,  and  throbbing  with  madness 

My  bead  on  its  tear-watered  pillow  was  laid ! 

'Twas  a  dream,  a  sweet  dream,  that  too  soon  had  departed! 
The  males  of  my  childhood  have  wondered  afar — 

k  in  die  pride  of  their  youth  brokco-uenrted, 
paled  away  early  like  morning's  sweet  star. 


'Twas  a  dream  !    For  that  tower  to  the  owlet  is 
The  church  is  a  ruin — my  mother  is  dead — 

The  Bishop,  the  choir,  are  now  hymniug  iu  heaven, 
1  am  old— 1  am  sad— the  bright  vision  is  fled ! 

Oh!  perchance  such  illusions  come  over  the  spirit 

To  tell  how  our  lost  ones  still  watch  us  with  love. 
To  woo  us  and  win  us  that  rest  to  inherit. 

That  waits  for  the  souls  of  the  blessed  above. 
Where  the  heun,  sorely  tried  in  this  world  of  affliction. 

Shall  thrill,  but  with  rapture— shall  throb,  but  in  bliss  ; 
Where  fruition  reveals  all  tbc  jovs  that  prediction 

Hath  told  us  of  that,  and  we  feel  not  in  this ! 
Hampton,  V«  ,  1851. 


OLD  CHURCHES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

BT  E.  KENNEDY. 

We  lately  stumbled  upon  some  musty  manu- 
scripts—quite an  armful  of  them — belonging,  once 
upoo  a  time,  to  a  Virginia  parson  of  tbe  old  school; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  written  by  him.  Some 
bore  date  of  1767 — and  none  of  them  were  later 
than  1782.  They  were  written  with  a  free  pen, 
not  precisely  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  hut  some- 
thing of  that  nature — calendars,  domestic  re- 
cords, &c.,  especially  illustrative,  however,  of 
the  writer,  as  well  as  of  that  peculiar  genus  to 
which  he  belonged,  namely,  the  ante-revolution- 
ary clergy — a  race  whom  we  are  not  bound, 
according  to  all  we  hear  said  of  them,  to  regard 
with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  tbe  profession. 

It  i«  an  old  saying  that  one  can  tell  Hercules 
from  his  foot — ex  pede  Hereulem,  as  tbe  learned 
have  it:  and  a  single  hour's  rummaging  among 
these  ancient  papers  has  given  us  to  understand 
very  futly  what  sort  of  a  spirit  tbe  writer  of  them 
possessed  wheu  he  lived  and  moved  among  men  : 
a  spirit  not  of  meekness,  aud  gentleness,  and 
long  suffering,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  hut  a  spirit  of 
the  world  rather.  The  old  gentleman,  however, 
has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  we  will  not  become 
critical,  hut  only  make  use  of  bis  MSS.  aa  sug- 
gestive of  some  remarks  of  a  historical  nature. 
We  learn  incidentally  that  their  author  died  early 
in  the  dawning  of  tbe  present  century. 

The  christian  church,  in  tbe  present  day,  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  development  of  tbe 
fact — a  fact  abundantly  substantiated  by  histori- 
cal evidence— tbat  the  clergy  of  the  olden  time, 
those  officiating  when  prayers  were  read  here  in 
Virginia  for  "  our  sovereign  George,  tbe  King," 
were  to  a  very  considerable  extent  worldly-mind- 
ed men.  The  American  revolution  which  ope- 
rated as  a  grand  extinguisher  of  certain  ancient 
usages,  fulfilled  tbat  purpose  so  effectually  in  re- 
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ganl  to  the  church  establishment,  that  we  almost 
forget  that  such  a  law  ever  prevailed  in  our  land, 
as  that  men  should  be  taxed  to  support  an  offici- 
ating clergyman,  whom  thej  bad  no  voice  in 
choosing.  These  were  the  days  when  "sums of 
tobacco"  were  unwillingly  extorted  from  the 
yeomanry  of  the  State  to  feed  and  to  clothe  a 
class  of  officials,  who  were  sadly  derelict  in  their 
duties.  The  mother  country,  be  it  understood, 
exercised  the  part  of  a  surly  step-dame  towards 
the  colonies  in  more  ways  than  one;  nor  was  the 
character  of  the  officials,  whom  she  sent  over  to 
supply  the  vacant  parishes,  among  the  smallest 
manifestations  of  her  unkindness  and  neglect. 
We  remember  more,  however,  of  her  ungenerous 
taxation  upon  tea  than  we  do  of  the  treatment 
which  our  ancestors  received,  in  the  sending  of 
inefficient  teachers  amongst  them.  Dr.  Hawks 
in  bis  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Virginia,"  sets 
the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light  as  to  the  spiritual 
dearth  of  the  "  Establishment"  in  the  good  old 
days  when  George  was  King,  and  when  "sums 
of  tobacco"  seemed  to  constitute  the  grand  con- 
necting link  between  pastors  and  people,  and 
when  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  staple  gave  birth 
to  as  much  open  contention  between  the  incum- 
bents of  the  parishes  and  the  citizens  thereof,  as 
the  tariff  does  between  opposite  parties  in  our 
own  time.  Everybody  remembers  the  famous 
"  parson's  cause,"  which  first  gave  Patrick  Henry 
a  lift  into  celebrity.  This  "  cause"  bad  its  origin 
in  tobacco, — and  in  all  human  probability  this 
same  speech  which  contributed  to  make  the 
name  of  Henry  immortal,  gave  also  the  first 
"hard  knock"  upon  the  bead  of  church  estab- 


spirituality  and  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  if,  in  the  language  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus, 
he  had  "not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
any  Holy  Ghost."  Poor  old  gentleman!  no 
doubt  he  was  a  very  clever  sort  of  a  man  in  his 
way,  but  his  everlasting  contentious  about  "sums 
of  tobacco"  are  very  amusing  to  be  sure — and 
from  all  we  read  in  these  MSS.  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  account  of  Elijah's  beiug  fed 
by  ravens  had  much  practical  bearing  either  upon 
his  heart  or  iu  his  life. 

We  chauced  to  visit  lately  the  very  self  same 
ancient  church,  once,  in  days  long  gone  by,  the 
scene  of  bis  labors.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  of 
these  old  edifices  that  has  escaped  the  hammer 
aud  the  paiut  brush  of  modernism.  Some  such 
there  are,  we  know,  but  they  are  found  only  in 
remote  places  where  the  people  have  been  too 
poor  to  improve,"  and  too  honest  and  simple- 
hearted  to  desecrate.  Oh,  'tis  a  rich  treat  for 
any  body  to  visit— any  body  of  taste  we  mean, — 
this  relic  of  »  day  that's  past  and  gone — a  day 
when  the  forms  of  other  men  darkened  its  por- 
tals !  To  our  very  great  gratification  we  found 
it  in  a  most  admirable  state  of  preservation,  for 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood — a  thousand 
blessings  upon  them  !  did.  by  a  strong  effort,  suc- 
ceed a  few  years  ago  in  putting  a  new  roof  upon 
the  house,  aud  in  replasteriug  the  walls,  but  in 
all  respects  else  left  it  untouched  and  "  unim- 
proved." Not  a  flag  stone  of  the  aisles  is  re- 
moved—not a  nail  has  been  drawn  from  those 
massive  pews— not  a  thimble-ful  of  paint  has 
ever  been  applied  to  the  interior  of  that  edifice 
since  the  day  when  the  last  finishing  touch  was 


lishments  which  they  had  yet  received  iu  Amer-  given  it  in  beautiful  lead-color,  some  hundred 
ica:— certain  it  ia.  that  Patrick  Henry  aud  Tho-  years  gone  by;— not  even  has  the  clerk's  bench 
mas  Jefferson  never  ceased  "  knocking"  until  the  I  and  box  been  takeu  away,  albeit  a  very  useless 


appendage  now-a-days,  but  occupies  its  ancient 
position  immediately  in  front  of  and  below  the 
reading  desk.  These  substantial  pews  with  their 
perpendicular  backs,  how  aristocratically  square 
tbey  are  !  a  congregation  of  moderate  sized  peo- 
ple *'  bide  their  diminished  heads"  very  sensibly 
when  stowed  away  within  their  ample  enclosures. 
The  pulpit — "  tub  pulpit,"  as  was  the  name  for- 
merly— vid.  Hudibras— rears  itself  still  aloft  as 
it  was  wont  to  do  when  Tillotson,  and  Barrow, 
aod  South,  and  the  *•  diviue  Jeremy,"  were  the 
sole  standards  of  good  taste  aod  sound  doctrine  ; 
that  old  pulpit,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  wind- 
ing stair  to  almost  a  giddy  height  above,  and  its 

to  speak  of  the  Rev  ,  and  of  his  occu-  circular  cauopy  over  your  head,  too,  with  abroad 

pancy  of  parish.    What  he  has  here  writ-  flaring  gilt  star,  radiating  widely  opou  the  under 

ten  shows  most  abundantly  the  prevailing  temper  surface  thereof — that  lofty  pulpit,  midway  from 
of  his  mind ;  and  that  although  a  man  of  edu-  the  beads  of  the  congregation  to  the  very  ceil- 
cation— be  even  quotes  Latin  to  his  vestrymen  ing— 'tis  all  there,  every  bit  of  it!  No,  not  all, 
in  some  of  bia  numerous  "  squabbles"  with  those  we  forget,  for  some  shabby  fellow— if  it  were 
dignitaries— he  was  nevertheless  as  devoid  of  in  our  power  we  would  anathematise  him— has 

Vol..  XVII-95 


last  vestige  of  the  "  Establishment"  had  disap- 
peared from  the  statute  books,  and  even  the  very 
glebe  lands  bad  been  absorbed  in  the  coffers  of 
the  State,  or  applied  to  charitable  purposes. 
There  seemed  to  be  heavy  calamities  in  the  day 
when  the  misfortunes  fell  upon  the  hoads  of  the 
sufferers,  but  we  have  lived  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
it  all,  and  time  and  experience  has  proved  to  us 
beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil,  that  church  estab- 
lishments do  not  suit  the  genius  of  a  cis-Atlantic 
population,  whatever  may  be  the  benefits  attend- 
ing such  things  abroad. 

But  lest  we  grow  prosy  over  these  smoky  old 
records  of  the  past,  we  come  more  particularly 
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stolen  the  dove  with  expanded  wiugs,  which 
used  to  perch  in  emblematic  flight  from  the  top- 
most point  of  this  same  elevated  canopy.  And 
then  the  chancel — dear  reader,  we  must  not 
omit  to  tell  thee  of  this,  for  it  was  the  ehef  <T 
truvre  of  the  architect :  you  will  find  it,  should 
your  curiosity  ever  lead  you  to  seek  out  the  an- 
cient edifice,  in  the  east  end.  of  course,  for  this 
was,  as  every  good  churchman  wrll  knows,  ac- 
cording to  law  in  such  cases  made  aud  provided. 
The  fluted  columns,  with  Corinthian  "  caps,"  still 
display  their  elnhorate  carving — painted  white 
once,  hut  very  dingy  now,  placed  there  no  doubt 
to  show  off*  the  tablets  to  a  fine  advantage.  In 
these  old  Virginia  churches  you  always  see  the 
tablets,  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  conspicuous  lettering  upon 
the  wall  of  the  chancel.  In  this  the  original  gilt 
lettering  remains  broadly  set  forth  upon  what 
was  once  a  sky-blue  ground,  now,  alas!  quite 
faded  and  dull.  The  same  small  windows  with 
many  of  the  origiuBl  panes  of  thick  green  glass 
still  admit  the  light  of  day.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
changed — only  the  worshippers — ah!  they  are 
all  changed.  One  no  longer  sees  the  powdered 
heads,  with  the  knee  breeches,  and  flap  waist- 
coats of  tbo  men,  nor  the  hooped  skirts  and  high 
heeled  shoes  of  those  fair  ones,  our  great-grand 
mothers,  who  sat  upon  these  seats,  and  listened 
to  the  words  of  instruction  from  yonder  desk,  or 
perchance  kneeled  here  at  this  altar,  and  partook 
of  the  sacred  elements.  If  one  would  realise 
something  of  human  life  in  such  aspect  as  that 
of  its  "passing  away,"  he  has  ouly  to  stand  by 
one  of  these  old  windows,  and  gaze  out  upon 
the  parish  burial  ground,  which  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  as  the  tomb-stones  abundantly  record, 
has  offered  a  final  resting-place  for  the  gathering 
relics  of  mortality.  The  grass  grows  green  above 
these  mounds,  but  the  names  inscribed  are,  many 
of  them,  almost  obliterated — preachers  and  peo- 
ple, for  several  generations,  all  mingle  their  dust 
there. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood made  an  extraordinary  effort  and  gave 

a  new  roof  to  the  old  church  at  ;  some  were 

for  "  refiling"  its  interior — the  youug  ladies  of 
the  congregation  in  particular  voted  the  ancient 
fabric  to  be  "  out  of  the  question"  in  these  days 
of  improvement — that  it  was  "  perfectly  for- 
lorn," aud,  iu  particular,  they  lamented  that  wbeu 
fairly  seated  within  the  enclosure  of  those  high- 
backed  pews,  nobody  could  see  them.  How- 
ever, either  a  better  taste,  or  a  saving  poverty, 
prevented  the  desecration,  so  that  the  old  time 
edifice  with  all  its  clustering  associations  remains 
to  us  in  iu  pristine  condition— for  which  there  is 
cause,  we  say,  to  be  thankful. 

But  to  leave  tbe  church  and  return  to  the  par- 


son, and  his  smoky  documents :  We  take  up.  for 
instance,  "  Tbe  I'arsou's  Calendar  for  ye  year 
1781."  Here  we  find  intermingled  with  tbe 
"Table  of  Lessons"  for  the  "Sundays  through- 
out the  year"  a  number  of  other  items  of  inferior 
dignity,  but  by  no  means  inferior  interest  to  tbe 
reader  at  this  day  :  receipts  for  various  ailment*, 
both  in  men-folks  and  in  cattle,  form  a  frequent 
subject  for  the  filling  np  of  blank  pages.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  a  list  of  new  publications  in 
London,  together  with  a  running  commentary  of 
the  writer  u|»on  the  same.  The  "ncw-ligbt  fa- 
natics" receive  some  very  severe  digs  from  our 
prosy  parson — this  of  course.  What,  however, 
we  found  most  to  our  fancy,  was  a  contract  for 
services,  to  be  rendered  as  priest  of  the  pariah — 
the  reverend  gentleman  having  been  hired,  as 
men  hire  overseers,  by  the  year.  We  subjoin 
this  business-like  document  entire, — calling  tbe 
reader's  attention  particularly  to  tbe  nature  of 
the  hindrances  which  might  arise  to  prevent  Di- 
vine Smicc — such  as  "health,  business  and 
weather" — receiving  "  for  his  trouble"  aucb  com- 
pensation as  the  article  calls  for  : 

"  Whereas  the  Rev.   hatb  agreed  to  serve 

at  the  upper  church  iu  this  parish  of  as  min- 
ister thereof,  and  to  preach  at  the  same  one  Sun- 
day in  every  Fortnight  when  his  Health  and  Bu- 
siness, and  the  Weather  will  permit,  for  and  du- 
ring the  term  of  one  year ;  to  commence  from  the 
Date  hereof — excepting  in  the  three  mouths  of 
January,  February  and  March — and  bath  agreed 
to  receive  for  his  Trouble  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  pounds  of  Tobacco  for  each  and  every 
Sunday  he  shall  attend  at  the  said  Church  ;  and 
whereas  it  is  necessary  that  a  Clerk  and  Sexton 
be  also  provided  for  the  said  Church;  We  the 
subscribers.  Inhabitants  of  the  said  parish,  iu  con- 
sideration thereof  do  promise  to  pay  unto   

and  gentlemen,  or  either  of  them  the  several 

sums  of  Tobacco  to  our  names  respectively  an- 
nexed, on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September, 
1781,  in  order  to  enable  them,  our  Trustees  in 

this  behalf  or  either  of  them  to  pay  the  Rev  

for  his  services  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  Tobacco  for  each  Sunday  be  shall  attend  du- 
ring tbe  nine  months  aforesaid.  Witness  our 
hands  this  15th  day  of  Sept.  1780." 

In  another  place  we  find  his  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment still  more  explicit,  binding  the  said  minis- 
ter "to  perform  divine  service  according  to  tbe 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England" — all  of  which 
is  to  be  done  as  before  named,  "when  his  ne- 
cessary Business  does  not  hinder" — "  to  visit  the 
Subscribers  when  they  are  sick  and  tend  for 
him" — "to  administer  the  sacrament  three  times 
a  year,  the  subscribers  finding  the  elements,  and 
Baptism  as  often  as  is  necessary," — and  stipula- 
ting "  that  tbe  Rev.  's  affidavit  shall  be  al- 
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lowed  as  legal  and  sufficient  Evidence  to  prove 
the  number  or  Suudays  he  hath  attended,"  &c. 

The  standing  topic  of  altercation — and  not  al- 
ways a  peaceable  altercation  either — between 
parsons  and  people,  was  the  emolument  due  to 
the  office  as  minister  of  the  Parish.  By  law,  as 
early  as  1727,  it  was  enacted,  that  every  parish 
priest,  received  by  the  vestry  as  such,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  salary,  amounting  to  sixteeu  thou- 
sand pounds  of  tobacco  a  year :  but  this  law 
could  be  evaded  by  the  non-44  reception"  of  such 
ministers  as  had  either  been  scut  to  them  from 
England,  or  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
the  living.  A  temporary  supply  of  such  vacan- 
cies was  obtained  by  '•  hiring"  a  parson  from 
year  to  year,  which  could  be  effected  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  document  quoted  above.  Our  Rev- 
erend friend,  the  author  of  these  papers,  which 
we  have  disentombed  for  the  reader's  edification, 
was  such  a  44  hireling"  as  the  very  specific  word- 
ing of  his  articles  of  Agreement  goes  clearly 
to  shew ;  and  the  worthy  citizens  of  that  parish 
must  have  been  considerably  the  gainers  by  the 
transaction— that  is  iu  a  pecuniary  sense  ;  as  to 
the  question  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  we  will 
not  agitate  it  any  further  to  the  disparagement  of 
our  aged  friend. 

Disputes  we  say  were  endless,  as  may  well  be 
presumed.  One  has  only  to  consider  that  hu- 
man nature  in  its  same  erring  aspect,  appeared  in 
thedaysof  ourgreat-graudfathers  as  it  does  now, 
in  order  to  understand  perfectly  the  value  as  well 
as  the  causes  of  such  contentions— and  how  that 
unless  the  sweet  law  of  Christian  charity  pre- 
vails, all  manner  of  irregularities  will  and  must 
occur.  A  charity  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  sadly  deficient  iu  these  ante-revolutionary 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  case  we  have  to  re- 
cord was  of  that  worthy  personage  the  cleric ;  or 
in  common  parlance,  "dark" — this  same  official 
who  was  wont  to  occupy  the  "  box"  in  front  of 
tbe  reading  desk  in  church,  as  we  have  ai- 
re inly  described.  His  name  was  West, — Ben 
West,  and  we  have  no  douht  he  uttered  tbe  re- 
sponses in  a  most  business-like  and  audible  voice, 
and  tbat  he  sung  the  Psalms  from  "Tate  and 
Brady"  with  striking  emphasis  and  nasal  intona- 
tion. Usually  tbe  disputes  seemed  to  lay  between 
tbe  parson  and  bis  clerk,  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  the  parson  came  forward  as  a  defender 
of  his  assistant:  we  find  the  following  in  the 
«  Caleudar"  for  1772 : 

"  The  Case  of  Ben  West,  (Parish  Clerk.) 

"  Canon  91 .  No  Parish  Clerk  shall  be  chosen 
but  by  tbe  Parson  or  Vicar;  and  the  said  Clerks 
so  chosen  shall  have  and  receive  their  ancieut 
Wages,  without  Fraud  or  Diminution,  either  by 
the  Ilaudeof  tbe  Church  Wardens  at  such  times 


as  hath  been  accustomed,  or  by  their  own  col- 
lection, according  to  tbe  most  ancient  custom  of 
every  Parish." 

From  this  very  plain  state  of  the  matter,  wo  are 
led  to  infer  the  Vestry  had  departed  from  usage, 
in  two  grievous  "  Resolutions,"  which  seemed  as 
much  aimed  at  the  prerogative  of  the  parson  as  at 
the  "Wages"  of  the  uuder  officer.  Tbe  first  of 
these  yields  the  point  as  to  the  minister's  right  to 
appoint  his  own  Clerk,  but  in  the  secoud  the  per- 
quisites in  tobacco  of  the  said  worthy  individual 
are  sadly  interfered  with.  The  affair  came  to 
a  trial,  and  our  parson  made  a  speech  before  tbat 
august  bodv  who  sat  in  council  upon  44  Ken 
West's  wages."  We  find  the  speech  written 
out  in  full :— whether  it  was  delivered  as  writ- 
ten, would  be  difficult  to  determine  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century;  neither  do  the 
public  records  furuisb  any  evidence  of  the  fact, 
although  it  was  undoubtedly  a  most  weighty  mat- 
ter in  its  day.  Wo  copy  the  parsou's  speech, 
however,  as  a  specimen  of  tbe  piquancy  of  tbe 
ante-revolutionary  clerical  style.  The  abbrevia- 
tions, tbe  capitals,  as  well  as  the  Latin — for  which 
last  the  ladies  will  please  excuse  us— are  all  the 
Parson's  own,  and  are  a  precise  transcript  of  bis 
MS. 

44  Gentlemen  of  the  Vestry. 

4*  Yr  second  Resolution  is  not  only  contrary  to 
tbe  plain  words  and  meaning  of  tbe  Canon, 
whereon  you  ground  yr  first,  but  is,  in  its  Con- 
sequences, utterly  subversive  of  yr  first  Resolu- 
tion. For  if  you  can  diminish  the  Clerk's  Sal- 
ary at  all,  you  may  reduce  it  from  1,000  (the  an- 
cient  Wages.)  to  one  Chew  of  Tobacco,  for  which 
you  are  sure  no  person  will  serve;  the  Conse- 
quence whereof  will  be,  that  too'  you  allow  tbe 
Ministers  Right  of  chusing  a  Clerk,  yet  you  put 
it  out  of  bis  Power  ever  to  have  one. 

44  But  you  complain,  that  the  present  Clerk 
fails  in  his  Duty,  tbat  be  refuses  to  read  Prayers 
in  the  Absence  of  tbe  Miuister.  Admitting  yr 
Complaint  to  be  just,  it  is  not  in  yr  Power  to 
punish  bim.  no  more  than  you  can  bis  master,  for 
be  is  no  officer  of  yours :  and  if  the  Parson  is  so 
unreasonably  obstinate  as  to  continue  bim  in  of- 
fice, you  must  have  Recourse  to  a  higher  Tribu- 
nal for  bis  Expulsion.  Butyr  present  Complaint 
is  altogether  groundless,  for  tbe  Clerk  is  uot 
bound  to  read  tbe  whole  Service — it  is  no  Part 
of  his  Duty,  nor  has  he.  strictly  speaking,  any 
Right  to  do  so ;  his  Portions  of  tbe  Service  are 
poiuted  out  to  him,  and  his  Bounds  assigned, 
which  he  ought  not  iu  Strictuess  to  pass,  unless 
he  were  a  Clerk  in  Orders. 

44  But  the  Custom  of  tbe  Country,  you  say, 
gives  you  a  Right  to  insist  on  it.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  yr  Custom  is  not  a  general 
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but  •  partial  one.  the  Usage  being  other  ways  in  I  The  ship  sailed  from  Virginia  on  the  first  of 
many  Parishes  in  Virgiuia;  neither  the  Statute.  I  July,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  the 
nor  Common,  nor  Canon  Law  warrants  yr  Cue- 1  traveller  landed  safe  aud  sound  '*  at  Billingsgate 


torn  ;  the  Usage  in  England  (where  those  mat 
ters  are  thoroughly  understood)  is  expressly  agst 
yr  Custom  :  and  the  particular  Bounds  assigned 
the  Clerk  in  the  Church  Service,  (as  I  before 
took  notice)  amounts  by  Implication  to  a  Prohi- 
bition of  it. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Vestry:  For  the  knowing  ling,  where  we  remained  'til  the  17tb,  when  we 


in  London,  and  put  up  at  the  Cross  Keys'  Inn," 
having  performed  the  perilous  voyage  iu  fifty- 
five  days — all  told.  On  his  return  be  enters  the 
following  important  fact  in  bis  "Journal "Nov. 
15tb,  17(36,  took  coach  at  the  Virginia  Coffee 
House,  and  arrived  at  Gravesend  the  same  < 


Ones  among  you  (for  some  such  undoubtedly 
there  are)  I  shall  make  the  following  Apology: 
•Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit:  Et  humanum  est 
errare.'  And  as  for  the  rest  of  you,  allow  me  to 
give  you  this  necessary  Caution ,  *  Ne  sutor  ultra 


The  result  of  this  great  trial  has  not  come 
down  to  our  day — nor  have  we  any  means  of 
determining  whether  "Ben  West"  or  the  Vestry 
were  the  better  fellows. 

"Journal,  1766,"  is,  or  professes  to  be,  an  ac- 
count of  a  Voyage  to  London  "on  board  the 
M  uuificence,  Capt.  John  Johnson  Commander :" 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  pleasant  Pencil- 
lings  by  the  Way"  in  this  meagre  "Journal." 


embarked  on  board  the  Hamburg  and  fell  down 
the  Thames."  After  a  happy,  and  we  presume 
very  patient  voyage  of  two  months  lacking  five 
daye,  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  Capes  of  Virginia." 

In  these  ante-Revolutionary  times,  our  good 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  procured  all  their 
necessaries  from  abroad.  In  this  business  visit 
of  the  parson  to  London,  some  items  are  worthy 
of  notice.  One  memorandum  calls  for  "jewelry" 
to  be  "  mended"  in  London,— together  with  med- 
icines and  books  to  be  bought  for  sundry  of 
the  parson's  neighbors.  George  Wiffiu  is  to  be 
paid  thirty  shillings  for  a  "  Cardinal  and  bonnet. " 
received  heretofore  oo  credit — how  we  should 
love  to  have  a  eight  of  that  same  "Cardinal  and 


Such  observations  n« — "Weighed  anchor  and  Ibonuet;"  and  among  other  items  of  baggage,  we 


past  Cape  Henry,"  "Got  sight  of  Lizzard  Point 
about  6  P.  M."  "Came  to  anchor  off  Dover 
Cliff,"  are  not  quite  so  much  to  the  purpose  as 
we  could  desire.  The  Parson's  brain  seems  here 
quite  barren  of  that  vivacity  which  he  had  shewn 
in  the  "  West"  case,  and  he  gives  us  only  a  few 
items  with  all  the  precision  of  a  sailor's  tog-book 
as  to  the  "soundings  and  anchoring*,'1  but  not 
a  word  of  the  passengers,  or  what  any  of  them 
said,  or  whether  they  talked  about  pending  trou- 
bles with  the  mother  country :  Perhaps  they  w  ere 
all  too  "loyal"  to  open  their  lips  upon  such 
troublous  questions,  or  our  parson's  pen  was  too 
well  dedicnted  to  the  service  of  "Our  gracious 
sovereign  George,"  to  have  taken  note  of  such 
observations  had  they  been  uttered.  We  are 
constrained  to  notice  also  the  barrenness  of  in- 
terest so  far  as  any  .detailed  record  is  made  of 
his  visit  to  London  iu  1766.  Now  had  it  been 
ourselves  instead  of  this  matter-of-fact  parson 
we  should  have  been  all  over  London,  from  Aid- 
gate  pump  to  Tyburn  gate  in  a  very  short  time. 
We  should  have  seen  Sam.  Johnson  at  Bolt 
Court,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Reynolds,  and  other 
choice  spirits  at  the  "  Kit-cat"— Garrick  at  Drury 
Lane,  Burke  at  the  House  of  Commons — and 
caught  even  a  glimpse  of  "Junius,"  had  such  a 
thing  been  possible  :— but  not  so  the  "  Parson." 
He  seems  to  have  gone  over  on  business,  pretty 
much  as  men  go  to  New  Vork  and  Philadelphia 
in  these  days,  and  having  doue  what  he  went 
after,  and  made  all  his  purchases,  returned  home 


notice  "  1  Box  and  Wigg."  What  went  with 
the  old  wig,  now  that  a  new  one  was  procured, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say : — probably  it  fell  to  that 
same  notable  "Ben  West,  the  Parish  Clerk,"  as 
was  by  no  means  unusual  in  that  day  when  wigs 
were  worn  as  a  matter  of  dignity,  and  when 
even  the  cast-off  peruke  w  as  sufficient  to  leud  an 
air  of  respectability  (?)  to  the  official  who  "read 
Prayers  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister." 

Such  are  some  of  the  gleanings — rather  im- 
pertinent ones,  perhaps,  it  may  be  supposed — 
from  the  old  gentlemau's  Note  Books,  and  pri- 
vate Calendars.  Tbey  could  be  extended  much 
further,  because  tbey  have  to  do  with  a  period  of 
our  country's  history  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  classic  one.  The  toast  which  Quincy  Adams 
gave  some  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
"like  the  leaves  of  the  Sybil,  increasing  in  value 
as  they  diminish  in  number,"  may  apply  not  im- 
properly to  documents  such  as  these  we  have 
before  us.  So  valuable  indeed  are  all  items  of 
personal  history,  such  as  relate  to  revolutionary 
and  ante-revolutionary  times,  that  we  fondly 
dwell  upon  these  smoky  relics,  and  upon  the  as- 
sociations which  tbey  bring  before  our  mind. 
Speaking  of  our  "  parsons"  of  the  older  school, 
Dr.  Hawks  in  bis  history  tells  us  of  one — he  a 
Virgiuiao  too — who,  in  the  "times  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  left  the  pulpit  for  the  saddle,  and  ex- 
changed his  cassock  for  a  General's  uniform,  aud 
served  throughout  the  war  with  no  small  eclat  • 
oue  would  like  right  well  to  fall  in  with  bis  pri- 
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vate  papers,  if  perchance  ihey  would  subserve 
so  valuable  a  purpose  of  suggestion  as  these  now 
under  review.  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the 
warrior  Bishop  Coropton  in  the  time  of  William 
and  Mary,  who,  as  Macaulay  tells  us,  did  good 
aervice  in  the  field  and  in  the  chancel  alternately. 
Strange  times  these  were ;  but  strange  as  they 
may  autl  do  seem,  we  are  bound  to  report  them 
just  as  they  come  down  to  us,  with  all  the  atten- 
dant circumstances  of  curious  truth.  Our  Vir- 
ginia parson,  whose  memoranda  we  have  been 
sifting,  was  also  a  curiosity  iu  his  way,  as  will 
have  been  seen.  But  the  reader  is  doubtless 
weary  of  our  antiquarian  ramble,  and  so  we  give 
over  further  search. 


MY  HARP. 


BT  WILLIAM  PEMBROKE  MULCHINOCK. 


1. 


It  singa  of  nature  fair — 

Of  hill,  nnd  vale  and  sen, 
Of  spring  flowers  rich  and  rare, 
The  loved  of  bird  and  bee ; 
Of  summer  breezes  singing, 
Of  birds  from  earth  tipspringing, 
Their  sky-ward  journeys  winging 
With  bursts  of  vocal  glee. 


2. 


It  singi  the  joy  a  of  wine— 

The  gen'rous  and  the  kind, 
Infusing  strength  divine 
Id  heart  and  soul  and  mind  ; 
Where  lamps  are  burning  brightly, 
Where  hearts  are  beating  lightly, 
Where  eld  and  youth  meet  nightly 
And  time  fleets  by  like  wind. 

3. 

It  sings  of  woman's  love— 

The  beautiful  and  bright, 
The  star  sent  from  above 
To  bathe  our  hearts  with  light  ;— 
Of  pledges  kept  and  brokeo. 
Of  sigh,  and  word,  and  token. 
Of  tales  by  lovers  spoken 

With  faltering  tones  at  night. 

4. 

It  sorrows  for  the  brave, 

With  dulcet  notes  of  woe, 
It  wails  above  the  grave 
If  stout  hearts  lie  below; 

But  then  its  descant  changing. 
To  themes  of  vengeance  ranging— 
It  calls  for  swords  avenging 
To  lay  earth's  tyrants  low. 


5. 


It  loves  the  strife  of  men — 

It  loves  the  serried  line. 
On  mountain  ridge  or  glen. 
This  wild,  wild  harp  of  mine  : 
The  brazen  trumpet*  playing, 
The  charging  and  the  slaving, 
The  fierce,  the  wild  hurraing — 

Down,  down  wild  harp  of  mine. 


CUPID'S  SPORTS. 

••  Sly  Cupid  always  on  new  mischiefs  l>ent, 
To  the  rich  field  nnd  furrowed  tillage  went ; 
Like  any  ploughman  toiled  the  little  God, 
11  is  tune  be  whistled  and  his  wheat  he  sowed, 
Then  sat  and  laughed." 

Gentle  reader,  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
you  and  I  bad  a  nice  little  jaunt  together,  and 
may  be  you  have  forgotten  me,  and  my  friend 
Tim,  whose  misfortunes  in  days  gone  by,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  record.    If  so.  you  must 
hunt  up  the  first  volume  of  the  Messenger,  and 
refresh  your  memory  with  the  rare  sport  sly 
Cupid  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  my  hero — yes, 
hero,  for  Tim  was  often  engaged  in  battle  with 
Cupid,  and  though  in  every  encounter  he  invari- 
ably came  off  second  best,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  whipt,  kicked,  and  cuffed,  vet  he  was  ever 
*»  up  to  time,"  and  ready  for  another  bout,  often 
even  before  his  wounds  were  properly  healed. 
When  I  would  rally  him  and  ask  how  it  happeued 
that  he  was  "  still  bending  under  the  weight  of 
shouldered  Cupid,"  be  would  look  queer  aud  say 
that  he  could  only  answer  in  the  words  of  the 
poet: 

"  Once  on  a  time,  as  for  my  fair, 

A  wreath  I  chanced  to  twine, 
I  caught  young  love  amongftt  the  flowers, 

And  plunged  him  in  my  wine  ; — 
I  plunged  him  in  and  drank  him  up, 

With  such  delicious  glee, 
That  now  the  urchin  with  bis  wings, 
Is  always — tickling  inc." 


When  last  we  had  an  iuterview  with  Tim,  the 
jig  was  up  with  him.  For  those  of  you  who  can- 
not procure  the  Messenger,  we  must  agaiu  record 
the  fact  that  Tim  bad  just  been  discarded,  by  his 
once  dear  little  Katy, — that  ho  had  just  received 
and  perused  a  sad,  sad  little  note,  which  con- 
cluded with  the  doleful  enunciation,  "Our  en- 
gagement is  termiunted."and  we  left  bira  sitting 
with  "  bis  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  upon 
his  hand."  What  he  said,  what  he  did,  you  who 
have  been  iu  his  situation  can  easily  conjecture. 
He  was  the  instrument  upon  whom  the  unruly 
tongues  of  amiable  gossips  had  so  fantastically 
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played,  lie  and  little  Katy  were  the  gentle  pair 
whose  happiness  had  been  marred  by  the  tittle 
tattle  of  those  who  retailed  slanders  without 
meaning  any  harm. 


Oh,  there'*  nothing  make*  me  to  i 
A»  that  Bboniinat.li'  tittle  tattle, 
Which  is  the  cud  eschewed  by  bunion  cattle." 

Now,  gentle  reader,  you  think  no  doubt  that 
when  two  loving  hearts  have  been  severed  with- 
out just  cause,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  recon- 
cile their  differences  and  bring  about  a  genial 
glow  of  love  again.  You  think  that  love  with 
his  radiant  smile  might  dissipate  such  mUts — 
you  think  that  two  loving  hearts  that  were  weld- 
ed together  with  a  (lame  as  white  as  ever  burned 
on  Hymen's  altar,  conld  not  be  sundered  but  by 
a  power  as  resistless  as  Vulcan's  hammer.  But 
in  the  ups  aud  downs  of  this  world's  wonders, 
sometimes  'tis  not  so,  aud  so  it  happened  to  Tim, 
for  do  what  he  would,  say  what  he  could,  look 
a.s  he  might,  strive  as  he  did,  it  was  all  to  uo  pur- 
pose, aud  be  was  forced  "to  give  it  up  so." 

Something  must  be  done,  Tim  grew  puny,  not 
in  strength  or  person,  for  he  rather  fattened,  but 
he  was  puny  in  countenance,  his  heart  was  faiut, 
there  was  an  uudefiuable,  indescribable  weak- 
ness and  lassitude  about  his  looks  that  made 
men  weak  who  saw  him  move  "  as  we  feel  warm 
in  a  winter's  suu,  iu  passing  oue  who  weighs  a 
ton.*'  The  Doctor  said  he  wanted  air,  fresh 
country  air— the  springs,  the  mountains  blue,  and  ; 
the  freshening  breeze.  It  was  a  pleasant  pre- 
scription, oue  that  jumped  with  bis  humour  and  j 
Tim  bought  him  a  handsome  new  buggy  and  a 
•leek  gay  steed,  a  new  whip,  a  uew  truuk,  a  new 
suit  of  black  and  altogether  looked  like  a  young 
widow  emerging  from  her  weeds  when  the  first 
little  hit  of  a  white  ribbon  flaunts  jauutily  from 
her  bead.  My  good  young  sir,  did  yon  ever  no- 
tice this  little  symptom  ?  You  have.  Well  I 
assure  you,  "  Shun  dauger  and  fly,"  for  there  is 
as  much  danger  under  that  little  bit  of  a  flag  as 
ever  lurked  under  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney. 

I  have  a  story  to  tell.  Do  you  suppose  I  in- 
tend following  Tim  along  the  road,  stopping  nt 
this  tavern  to  feed  his  horse,  at  that  ono  to  eat 
fried  bacon  and  eggs  and  chickens  that  the  dogs 
bad  run  down  five  minutes  before  aud  were  al- 
most fluttering  when  they  were  served  in  bis 
plate  ?  There  is  no  sentiment  iu  plain  "  chicken 
fixings  and  mutton  doings."  Cupid  has  never 
yet  been  represented  by  painters  or  sculptors, 
peeping  from  a  dish  like  the  "four  and  tweuty 
blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie."  He  lurks  among  the 
roses,  he  is  sceu  among  the  flowers,  the  dimples 
are  his  foot  priuts,  and  tresses  are  his  bowers. 

Tim  set  out  for  the  Spriugs,  but  he  had  rela- 
tions that  lived  under  the  mountain,  and  be  call 


ed  to  see  them  on  bis  way,  and  found  the  old 
mansion  crowded  with  a  bevy  of  cheerful,  romp- 
ing, wicked  girls,  full  of  fun  and  mischief,  wild 
as  gazelles,  with  hearts  free  and  souls  pure.  Now 
good  critic,  do  not  ask  how  girls  can  be  wicked 
and  mischievous,  and  yet  have  pure  souls.  1 
use  the  terms  knowingly,  it  is  no  slip  of  the  pen. 
A  wicked  girl  is  one  who  is  devilish  pretty,  and 
knows  it,  and  knows  how  to  flirt  and  play  the 
devil  with  you,  and  yet  can  say  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  purity. "  get  thee  behind  me  satan."  Sbe  is  one 
with  whom  that  little  devil, Cupid, dwells,  and  from 
whose  windows  be  shoots  his  most  envenomed 
dart*.  "  Her  ringlets  so  curly,  are  Cupid's  own 
net."  And  her  mischief  is  so  artless  and  full  of 
fun  and  pleasantry,  that  you  forget  all  about 
Cupid  and  his  wiles — his  disguise  is  so  complete 
yon  are  utterly  thrown  off  your  guard. 

u  Hid  lamp,  his  bow,  and  quiver  laid  aside, 
A  rustic  wallet  oVr  bU  .boulder,  tied." 

You  believe  yon  are  perfectly  safe  while  you 
are  chattiug  with  a  little  innocent  country  laseie. 
when,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  under  the  dominion 
of  the  little  god  who  is  whistling  his  tune  and 
sowing  his  wheat ;  and  if  it  happen  to  fall  upon 
good,  mellow  ground,  it  will  spring  op  and  bear 
a  glorious  harvest,  some  an  buudred,  some  a 
thousand  fold. 

While  the  girts  were  wild  aud  mischievous  and 
full  of  frolic,  Tim  was  just  the  reverse,  and  pos- 
sessed not  one  amusing  thought  in  the  world, — 
be  was  grum,  morose,  sour,  pensive,  meditative, 
absent.  He  bad  shut  himself  within  bis  shell, 
and  what  cared  he  for  girls  1    He  could 


"Laugh  at  your  dart*  tipped  with 
Since  bii  heart,  burnt  to  aihea,  was  proof 


fire." 


But  there  was  one  "  varmint"  of  a  girl,  who 
didu't  choose  to  have  any  moping,  woe-begone 
faces  about  her,  she  didn't  like  people  who  were 
"down  in  the  cellar,"— sbe  couldn't  bear,  sbe 
said,  your  psalm-singing,  poke-easy,  good  for 
nothing,  dumb-founded,  sighing  sort  of  beaux, — 
she  liked  a  fellow  who  could  laugh.  Sbe  said 
this  not  to  Tim.  but  at  him.  Sbe  didu't  like  a 
groaniug  christian,  one  that  would  roll  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  twirl  his  thumbs,  and  say  "  utnph  ! 
ah  me  ."'  when  any  body  smiled.  "Now,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,"  she  appealed  to  Tim,  "do  you  ?"  And 
before  be  could  answer;  "for  my  part,"  sbe  said,  '  I 
liWeftto  laugh" — aud  she  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  laughed  very  sweetly  too.  "  I  like  to 
rattle  away— aud  to  talk  to  a  gentleman  that 
knows  bow  to  talk— none  of  your  *  this  is  very 
fine  weather  to-day.  Miss, — thii  is  horrid  wea- 
ther— indeed  I  thiuk  this  is  a  very  fine  day,' "and 
then  sbe  mimicked,  most  happily,  one  whom  all 
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the  girls  knew  very  well,  seizing  a  hat  and  stick  I  so  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  would  he  to  play 


and  twirling  the  stick,  and  spinning  the  hat  round 
upon  her  fiugers  and  bowing  very  fantastically. 
"  Now,"  she  said, "  I  like  to  cheer  a  gentleman  up," 
and  just  as  a  friend  of  here  was  seating  himself 
near  her,  she  pulled  the  chair  from  under  him, 
and  he  was  cheered  up  by  landing  at  full  length 
on  the  floor;  and  then  she  begged  his  pardon  so 
sincerely  and  hoped  be  wasu't  hurt — wouldu't 


the  part  of  an  ascetic,  lie  did  not  like  to  be 
outdone;  "  He  ought  to  do — and  did  his  beat." 

Days  ran  on— time  swiftly  flew— hours  glided 
away  in  mirth,  and  music,  and  dancing,  and  many 
a  gay  repartee,  and  many  a  lively  banter  had 
Tim  with  the  wild,  the  witching  Fan ;  and  he 
thought  that  his  heart  was  unscathed.  14  To-mor- 
row," be  said,  "I  shall  leave  you.  Miss  Fan,  I  shall 


have  hurt  him  for  the  world,  but  the  temptation  expect,  some  of  these  days,  an  introduction  to 


was  so  strong — didn't  mean  to  do  it — knew  he 
didn't  mind  it.  "  Oh  do  forgive  mo  ;  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  wouldn't  you  ?"  And  so  she  ran  on,  some- 
times wit  Bparkling,  sometimes  mirth  inspiring, 
all  the  time,  "  bright  eyes  flashing — tresses  wav- 
ing," aud  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased. 

Now,  geutle  reader,  I  wish  I  bad  time  to  in- 
troduce you  to  all  these  lassies  and  to  unfold  half 
the  tricks  and  past  times  they  played.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  recur  to  these  scenes.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  waken  thoughts  that  long  have  slept,  and 
to  feel  that  those  whom  ouce  we  loved  "  in  mem- 
ory, bloom  again." 

But  they  brought  Tim  out,  they  rallied  him 
about  his  heart,  they  told  him  there  was  "as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out."  And  our 
cheerful  Fanny,  that  was  her  name,  said  she  had 
read  somewhere,  that  once  Cyclops  was  in  love, 
"and  you  know,  Mr.  Tim,  be  was  an  ugly  hide- 
ous old  fellow — 

'  My  single  eye  enormous  lids  enclose, 

And  o'er  uiy  blubbered  lips  projects  my  nose  ['  " 

And  she  pouted  out  her  lips  and  made  her  nose  al- 
most meet  her  chin,  "and  even  he,'' she  said,  "had 
learned  love's  torments  to  endure,  and  caltn'd  the 


your  sweet  friend."  "Come  and  see  me  then, 
we'll  cheer  you  up,"  she  archly  said,  "  aud 

'  Strong  indeed  tnu«t  be  tbe  heart, 
Wberc  love  find*  no  unguarded  part.' 

Now,  before  you  go,  Mr.  Tim,  I  am  going  to  sing 
you  a  song.  You  and  I  will  be  such  cronies — 
I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  you  know,  and  I'll 
say  so  many  kind  words  for  you  to  Bella" — and 
down  she  sat  at  the  piano,  and  poured  out  her 
whole  soul  in  a  little  merry  air  :  "  My  heart's  in 
the  lliclands — My  heart  is  not  hore— My  heart's 
in  the  llielands  a  chasing  the  deer — A  chasing 
the  wild  deer  and  following  the  roe — My  heart's 
in  the  Hielands  wherever  I  go." 

When  a  man's  heart  has  been  shivered  and  ho 
comes  across  one  who  seems  to  take  a  liking  to 
him,  and  tries  to  mend  his  heart,  and  patches  it 
with  kiudness  and  soothes  him  and  takes  him  by 
the  hand  and  cheers  him,  and  whose  friendship 
seems  to  be  without  selfish  motive,  and  whose 
society  is  agreeable,  who  has  a  laughing  eye  and 
a  laughiog  mouth,  aud  withal  a  sweet  voice, 

"  The  devil  hath  not  in  all  bis  quiver's  choice, 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice," 

that  man  may  be  safely  said  to  be  getting  into  a 


passion  which  he  could  not  cure.''  Now  she  quaudary.  Did  you  ever  see  a  little  cloud— "  a 
ran  on:  1  do  love  to  make  up  a  match;  "  I  do 'frown  upon  the  atmosphere,"  into  which  all  the 
want  so  much  to  see  you  in  love  ;  I  have  a  nice  little  fleecy  suulitmistsof  the  heavens  were  rapidly 


little  friend,  Mr.  Tim,  she's  •  A  lovely  bird  with 
azure  wings,'  •  an  eye  of  most  transparent  light,' 

and  she  can  sing  '  songs  that  say  a  thousand  jsom  heaved  and  muttered  thunders  ?  Well,  when 


drawn  by  the  presence  of  the  electric  fluid,  con- 
gregating into  one  solid  mass,  until  its  deep  bo- 


things,  and  seem  to  say  them  all  for  you.' "  "Now," 
said  Tim,  "  if  you  go  on  iu  this  way,  Miss  Fan,  I 
shall  not  only  fall  in  love  with  your  friend,  but 
with  the  friend  of  the  friend."  "  What,  mo  ?  Lor 
bless  you  hooey — me  ?  that  would  be  funny. 
Never  had  a  beau  in  my  life*1 — and  she  pulled 
her  long  ringlets  dowu  aud  tied  them  under  her 
chin,  and  then  she  gave  him  such  a  look  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  eye  and  tossed  her  head  and 
made  him  a  low  courtesy.  "Ob,"  she  said,  "she  has 
black  eyes— coal  black,  sparkling ;  little  tiny  foot, 
just  peeping  out,  grace,  softness.  I  know  you 
would  love  a  die  away  girl — not  a  romp  like  me." 
Now  all  this  was  said  with  a  playfulness  and  nn 
archness  and  a  carelessness  that  was  truly 
winning.  Tim  did  not  know  what  to  be  about. 
Not  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  one  who  was 


you  get  in  love,  you'll  feel  drawn  by  a  power 
stronger  than  the  fluid,  and  your  bosom  will  heave, 
but  your  muttering  will  be  aa  the  cooing  of  a 
dove. 

Tim  went  his  way — but  the  wheat  was  sown. 
As  he  rode  along,  "  My  heart's  in  the  Hielands," 
came  ringing  through  his  ears;  he  hummed  it, 
he  whistled  it,  he  sang  it,  aud  then,  for  variety, 
he  whistled  it,  he  sang  it  and  he  hummed  it; 
and  if  be  had  been  the  happy  owner  of  a  Jews- 
harp,  he  would  have  Jewsharped  it  all  along  the 
road.  Tim  communed  with  himself:  ho  did  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  he  who  had  "ambled 
through  all  love's  gradations,"  could  be  caught 
hy  a  wild  harum  scaruin  girl;  he  thought  ho 
could  love  a  quiet,  calm,  soft,  tender,  sweet, 
mild  little  sort  of  a  somebody.    Ah,  Tim  !  thou 
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kuowest  not  thyself,  nor  yet  the  eccentricities  of 
love.  I've  seen  a  bandy-legged,  crooked-shank, 
bump-backed,  hair-lipped,  cross-eyed,  hard-fist- 
ed customer  yoked  to  a  beautiful,  gentle  little 
May-flower.  1  have  seen  a  tall,  Lorabardy  pop- 
lar, lank,  lean,  cadaverous  spindle,  with  a  fat, 
chubby,  dumpy,  rosy,  plump  partridge  of  a  girl, 
banging  on  to  his  elbow.  I've  seen  a  gay  Lo- 
thario, with  form  aud  features  that  Adonis  might 
have  coveted,  looking  wistfully  in  the  eyes  of  a, 
haggard,  swarthy  old  crone.  There  is  nothing  j 
wouderful  in  contradictions  like  this.  Love  seems 
to  sport  in  eccentricities  and  delights  in  bringing 
antipodes  together. 

Now  gentle  reader  since  we  have  jogged  on 
cosily  enough,  we  must  introduce  you  to  other 
scenes.  Our  wild  little  Fan  lived  in  a  rural  re- 
treat, far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city, 
w  hich  for  many  years  had  been  ornamented  by 
the  hand  of  beauty  and  of  taste.  Her  mother 
had  taken  the  greatest  pleasure — (she  had  been 
gathered  to  her  fathers  within  a  few  years  gone  by) 
— in  adorning  the  approaches  to  the  house  with 
all  the  gay  flowers  and  evergreens  that  she  could 
collect,  and  they  were  trimmed  and  trailed  in 
tasty  festoons,  aud  on  beautiful  arbors,  that  at 
once  caught  the  eye,  anil  made  the  place  look 
like  the  retreat  of  tho  Graces  and  the  Muses: 
aud  little  Fan  had  followed  the  good  example 
set  before  her  aud  continued  to  add  specimens  of 
rare  plants  and  beautiful  exotics,  which  displayed 
her  taste  and  added  to  the  attractions  and  love- 
liness of  her  home.  She  was  tho  idol  of  her 
father,  who  sorely  afflicted  with  frequent  attacks 
of  the  gout,  seemed  to  cling  to  her  gayety  aud 
mirth  as  the  life-giving  principle  of  his  age.  And 
while  she  frisked  and  romped  like  a  mettlesome, 
unbridled  steed  with  gay  companions,  yet  she 
knew  bow  to  show  him  all  the  tender,  delicate 
attentions  that  soften  pain  and  disease  and  smooth 
the  brow  furrowed  with  care.  Oh,  how  much 
those  old  bachelors,  who  have  tasted  the  sweets 


"  Some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hingei," 

would  give  for  a  soft,  little,  velvety  hand  (•'  mol- 
liter  manus  impotuit,"1)  gently  and  smoothly  gli- 
diug  along  that  heated,  fevered,  buruing,  throb- 
bing, piercing  toe. 

Our  friend  Fan — we  have  a  right  to  call  her 
so — had  been  for  some  time  secluded  without 
companions,  and  had  been  couGued  to  her  fa- 
ther's bedside,  but  now  he  was  recovering  from 
his  attack,  aud  she  bad  rambled  away  from  the 
house  all  alone  along  the  public  road  to  catch 
the  fresh  air.  She  had  no  idea  of  meeting  a 
human  being,  but  she  was  always  neat  and  jaunty, 
and  this  evening  she  was  dressed  iu  a  flossy, 


black  silk,  with  a  little  white  apron  and  neat 
little  pockets — in  the  one  was  a  fine  cambric 
handkerchief,  and  in  the  other,  two  ripe  peaches 
she  had  pulled  in  her  walk.  1  like  to  be  partic- 
ular. Then  instead  of  rose  buds  and  flowers, 
she  bad  culled  a  few  sprigs  of  white  clover  blos- 
som and  a  spire  or  two  of  grass  that  had  gone  to 
seed,  and  these  she  bad  carelessly,  you  may  almost 
say  dashed  into  her  hair.  Shu  was  without  her 
bonnet,  and  yet  if  she  had  set  at  the  glass  for  an 
hour,  she  could  uot  have  disposed  them  with  half 
the  effect.  I  conscientiously  believe  that  Cupid 
guided  ber  lingers.  If  you  or  I,  sir,  bad  tried 
from  morning  till  evening  with  hair  pins  and  head 
pins,  and  side  combs  and  tuck  combs,  and  even 
with  wafers  or  paste,  we  couldn't  have  fixed 
those  little  love  traps  to  have  saved  our  souls — 
they  wouldu't  have  stayed  there  with  all  the  care 
and  pains  we  could  have  bestowed  ;  but  sir,  she 
might  have  tossed  her  head  with  disdain,  she 
might  have  shaken  her  lucks  as  the  bird  shakes 
its  wing  when  wet  with  the  gentle  spray, — she 
might  have  spun  round  and  round  in  the  giddy 
waltz,  till  every  ringlet  by  the  centrifugal  force 
would  have  been  as  straight  as  an  Indian's,  and 
yet  uot  ono  clover  blossom  would  have  stirred 
from  the  position  she  gave  it.  "  There  are  more 
things  iu  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  thy  philosophy."  She  had  euded  her  stroll  and 
completed  ber  toilet,  as  we  have  seen  unwittingly 
made,  when  she  beard  the  approach  of  wheels, 
and  suddenly  at  a  turn  in  the  road  our  lucky 
Tim,  who  was  whistling  with  all  his  might,  "  My 
Heart's  iu  the  Highlands,"  came  "full  but," 
"  plenum  sod,"  right  along  side  of  those  same 
clover  blossoms. 

Tim  didn't  know  that  he  was  so  near  Miss 
Fan's  abode ;  he  was  seeking  the  house  no  doubt; 
he  had  beeu  enquiring  the  road  and  been  told 
it  was  full  five  miles  off,  aud  be  was  not  prepar- 
ed for  the  meeting.  But  then  she  met  him  so 
kindly.  Didn't  he  intend  coming  in  ?  And  she 
inquired  of  him  in  the  same  vein  that  Scott  kuevr 
so  well  how  to  describe.  "And  wba  hae  ye 
been,  and  what  hae  ye  been  a  doing,  aud  what 
for  did  ye  na  write  till  us."  And  Tim  said  she 
looked  so  well  and  put  him  in  mind  of  old  friends. 
And  she  said,  "Now  don't  fall  in  love  with  roe, 
Mr.  Wilberforce— I  wont  allow  it— I'm  saving 
you  for  another." 

Tim  took  her  up  iu  the  buggy — and  she  shook 
him  by  the  hand  again.  "  Pou  honor,  you've  im- 
proved," she  said.  "  You  don't  look  so  moping. 
Wheu  I  first  saw  you  I  thought  you  were  a  par- 
son. Haven't  1  changed?  I've  become  quite 
ugly.  I  used  to  think  that  I  could  give  a  little 
glance"— and  she  looked  at  Tim  full  in  the  eye — 
(there  was  a  hoartquake)— "but  now  my  eye  has 
lost  its  power."   They  reached  the  bouse,  and 
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she  ushered  Tim  in— she  ran  into  the  next  room 
and  in  an  instant  she  came  back  with  a  silver 
waiter  in  her  hand,  with  a  single  glass  of  wine 
and  bit  of  sponge  cake.  She  made  him  a  cour- 
tesy. "Ain't  I  a  nice  little  waiting  maid  ?  I  told 
you  I'd  treat  you  kindly  if  you  came  to  see  me. 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you."  She  ran  her  hand  into 
her  little  pocket  and  gave  him  the  peaches  she 
had  culled.  I  pulled  them  to  give  to  my  beau," 
■be  said.  "  Don't  be  flattering  yourself  though 
that  I  meant  you," — and  away  she  went,  leaving 
Tim,  as  she  said,  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

Tim  was  in  a  flutter.  The  whole  affair  had 
come  upon  hint  so  suddenly.  Here  was  he  in 
this  lovely  place,  with  nobody  but  himself  and 
little  Fau — all  her  friends  gone,  father  sick  ;  he 
didn't  know  whether  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
remain,  and  be  begau  to  be  alarmed 

"  With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain." 

He  said  to  himself  he  would  pursue  his  journey, 
but  he  didn't.    Aud  here  she  comes  agaio — 

"  Her  eye  its  sun-like  radiance  dings 
Beneath  her  dark,  o'crehndowing  tresses." 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  my  papa  is 
not  able  to  see  you.  He  is  just  recovering  from 
the  gout  and  says  I  must  entertaiu  you,  and  you 
know  how  I  cau  do  it.  We  can  have  such  a 
snug  little  tete-a-tete.  Pa  sajs  he's  nothing  but 
an  old  weed  that  hath  no  business  to  grow  among 
the  corn,  hut  I  laughingly  tell  him  we  often  see 
in  the  same  land, 

*  Poor  weeds,  rich  corn,  gay  flowers  together  stand,' 

and  you  know  he  thinks  I'm  a  very  daisy,  but 
the  beaux  call  me  a  coquette — me! — innocent 
me,"  and  she  looked  artlessly  at  Tim,  and  half- 
winked  her  eye — 'twas  not  a  full  wink ;  if  it  had 
been,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  fig.  Now 
gentle  reader  can  you  imagine  a  young  gentle- 
man in  a  more  dangerous  situation  than  this  ? 
Eveu  tbe  most  stubborn  and  determinedly  stiff 
may  bo  made  under  such  circumstances  "  to 
bend  his  knee  to  love,  and  make  obeisance  at  bis 
mighty  shrine."  But  Tim,  as  you  know,  was  a 
susceptible  gentleman — he  bad  soft  places  in  his 
heart,  and  Cupid  kuew  how  to  come  at  them. 
Oh,  how  many  sweet  things  that  girl  did  say  that 
evening,  and  there  was  such  a  frankness  aud  such  a 
genuine  friendship  about  her  sayiugs,  aud  they  sat 
down  by  a  little  round  table  with  two  bright  silver 
caudlesticks,  and  she  handed  him  the  "Poets  of 
the  Ancients,"  and  they  read  together  out  of  the 
same  book,  or  rather  he  read  to  her  and  she 
looked  on,  and  sometimes  he  would,  and  some- 
times she  would,  and  sometimes  both  would  turn 
over  tbe  leaf,  and  then  their  hands  would  touch, 

Vol..  XVII-96 


and  Tim  would  feet  the  forco  of  the  poeta  ex- 
clamation, 

"  One  touch  and  all  thy  strength  is  gone," 

and  while  he  was  reading,  it  was  strange  to  no- 
tice how  many  lines  seemed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten expressly  for  Tim.   The  Poet  said 

"Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  roe." 

Tim  looked  her  full  in  tbe  face,  and  the  blood 
tingled  in  his  cheek.  She  did  not  look  down  nor 
blush  in  turn,  but  the  laughingly  said,  "That's 
very  prettily  said  by  the  poet.  The  first  time 
you  get  'a  fair  chance,  Mr.  Tim,  you  say  it  to 
your  sweetheart.  'Twould  produce  quite  a  flut- 
ter, wouldn't  it  ?  If  some  folks  that  I  know  were 
sitting  like  you  and  I,  and  reading  all  about  love 
aud  dart*  and  hearts,  and  were  to  come  spang 
up  to  two  such  lines,  they'd  grow  a  little  pale — 
wouldn't  they  ?"  Tim's  brow  cooled  down.  He 
shut  the  book  and  mused.  »•  Why  now,"  she 
said,  how  you  look  like  that  same  old  parson — 
moping,  wo-begone,  "  and  taking  tbe  book  sho 
opened  it  at  bap-hazard  and  read  aw  ay — 

•  He  who  defers  the  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river's  brink  expecting  stay, 

Till  the  whole  stream  that  stopp'd  him  shall  be  gone.' 

"  Now  wouldn't  that  be  pretty  for  me  to  say  to 
my  sweetheart,  if  I  had  one,  to  spur  him  on  ? 
But  no  body  ever  came  a-courtiog  me.  We  live 
away  off  here  in  the  country — you  town  gentle- 
men don't  care  for  country  lassies.  Oh,  I  kuow 
you  do" — laying  the  stress  on  the  you.  "You  like 
me  amazingly,  but  I'm  talking  of  lovers." 

Good  reader,  I  bad  no  stenographer  that 
evening,  else  you  should  have  the  whole  of  it, 
but  of  what  avail  would  it  be  unless  Hogarth 
or  Cruikshank  had  been  there  too  and  could  have 
caught  the  manner.  Every  look  was  a  new  mesh 
in  that  net  that  Cupid  wove  then  and  there.  And 
she  bad  a  harp  upon  which  she  discoursed  gentle 
music  when  the  conversation  might  have  flagged. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  harps  in  a  place  like 
this? 

"  There's  music  in  tbe  sighing  of  a  reed, 
There's  music  in  the  fuelling  of  a  rill, 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears." 

After  playing  for  some  time,  she  suddenly  jumped 
from  the  harp,  and  ruuning  backwards  to  the 
door  she  kissed  her  hand,  and  taking  the  tips  of 
her  apron  between  her  finger  and  thumb  she  cour- 
tesied  low.  and  saying,  may  "  balmy  sleep  attend 
you,"  ran  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  short  time  Tim  was  ushered  to  his  cham- 
ber for  the  night.  Have  you  ever  seeu  a  young 
rabbit  turned  loose  into  a  room  for  the  first  time 
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by  itself?  If  ever  you  should  tee  one,  you  will 
have  a  full  idea  of  Tim's  actions.  I  am  ao  ob- 
server of  nature  and  study  ber  ways.  You  must 
■tudy  them  too.  This  was  a  lady's  apartment — 
there  was  no  mistake  about  that.  Tim  thought 
the  sexton  had  showed  him  into  the  wrong  pew. 
There  was  a  rosewood  wardrobe  carved  moat 
beautifully  and  polished  most  highly — a  dressing 
table  of  the  same  wood,  with  a  white  marble  top 
surmounted  by  a  mirror  which  bid  every  wrinkle 
and  smoothed  the  brow,  and  on  the  marble  sat 
vases  freshly  filled  with  rose  buds  of  every 
shade  and  hue,  and  a  little  white  satin  pin- 
cushion filled  with  tiny  pina,  and  fanciful  cut- 
cut-glass  bottles  of  real  Farina  cologne  and  per- 
fumes of  Araby,  and  there  was  a  French  rose- 
wood bedstead,  over  which,  from  a  gilt  ring  fas- 
tened in  the  ceiling,  huug  a  canopy  covered  with 
an  open  net  curtain  lined  with  pink  and  fringed 
with  a  richly- worked  border  looped  at  the  four 
centres  with  a  pink  bow;  and  downy  pillows 
with  frilled  edges  and  snow-white  linen  sheets. 
And  there  was  a  bible  and  a  prayer-book  with 
purple  velvet  covers  clasped  and  tipped  with  gold. 
And  there  was  a  little  book  of  poems — 'twas 
lyiog  ou  a  chair,  and  between  its  leaves  was  a 
fresh  leaf  of  rose  geranium,  aud  on  the  page  the 
liues  were  marked, 

"  'Tis  til  too  late — thou  vert — thov  art 

Tim  wauted  to  get  out  of  this  apartment :  he 
would  have  preferred  a  soft  plank  in  a  barn.  He 
desired  to  ring  for  the  servnut,  but  he  saw  no 
bell.  There  were  two  doors:  the  ouo  at  which 
he  entered — the  other  which  led  he  kuow  not 
whither.  He  wished  to  peep  through  the  key- 
hole, but  be  did'ut. 

Reader,  he  put  out  the  light  and  then  himself 
he  put  to  bed,  and  tossed — not  slept,  and  hoped, 
(and  yet  he  hardly  would  admit  be  was  in  love,) 
and  hoped — 

"  For  Hope's  fond  tongue 

Can  dupe  tbe  old  as  it  hu  duped  the  young." 
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Was  it  Carrara  or  the  Parian  vein 

From  which  thii>  stately  presence  wu  aet  free, 

Embedded  there  bey  ond  the 
Of  human  lite  r   O  beautiful!  I  lain 
Would  apeak  the  thought*  that  welled  up  from  my  heart 

At  si?ht  of  thy  divincst  angui*b,  place 

On  pnper  the  expression  of  that  face, 
That  haunts  inn  ever,  has  become  a  part 
Of  my  existence.   No!  I  caunnt  think 

The  vile  bazaar  has  ever  held  this  form 

With  woman'*  tender  beauty,  instinct,  warm: 
Or  nee  thee  standing  thou  upon  the  brink 
Of  servitude  : — thou  art  Andromache 
Chained  to  a  rock,  silent  before  the  sea. 


Ths  Booe  or  Home  Beauty".  By  Mas.  Kirelarp. 
1%'iik  Twelve  Portrait*  from  Lift.  By  Chaelu 
Marti*,  Esq.  Engraved  by  eminent  artist*.  New 
York  :  George  P.  Putnam.  1852. 

Here  it  i*,  at  last,  tbo  volume  of  volume*,  over  which 
engraver*  and  printer*  have,  worked  so  long  and  ao  faith- 
fullv,  and  into  whoac  gallery  of  portraits  hundreds  of  ex- 
cellent but  despairing  ladies  have  been  ready,  for  many 
month*,  to  part  with  their  cara  for  admission ;  here  it  is, 
M  rolled  out  for  inspection"  in  all  iu  beauty  and  its  bravery, 
and  "glittering,"  aa  Mr.  Burke  said  of  the  Da  up  hi  tie**, 
"  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendor  and  joy." 
We  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  in  externals,  in  typogra- 
phy aud  magnificent  engraving*,  it  fully  comes  up  to  the 
i  public  expectation,  high  as  that  had  been  raised  ,  Air  as 
Mr.  Charles  Martin  and  Mr.  Putnam,  in  their  respective 
branches,  had  each  a  reputation  to  lose,  tbey  would  not 
probably  have  allowed  it  to  go  forth  uulcss  it  were  alto- 
gether comme  UfauL 

We  confess  that  we  feel  some  embarrassment  in 
an  opinion  as  to  the  taste  of  this  novel  exp 
book-making,  because  of  the  fact  that,  as  tbe 
affixed  to  the  portraits  in  each  instance,  we  cannot  speak 
of  it  in  terms  of  disparagement,  without  appeariug  to  be 
personal  in  our  remark* ;  and  not  for  the  world  would  we 
offend  any  one  of  these  ticketed  beauties,  who  have  doubt- 
less  a*  much  delicacy  as  becomes  their  sex  and  many 
more  charm*  than  Mr.  Martin  has  given  them.  A*  an  in- 
'  dependent  proposition,  we  certainly  think  it  immodest  in 
:  those  divinities  who  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
I  an  uncommon  share  of  pulchritude,  to  suffer  their  fair  fca- 
'  tures  to  be  paraded  before  the  public,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism  in  all  the  book-stores  throughout  the 
country.  And  this  appears  the  more  objectionable  ia 
America,  because  it  makes  them  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  aping  the  aristocratic  and  titled  females  of  the  Eog- 
lish  court  circle,  whom  Mr.  Heath  has  fur  many  years  en- 
shrined in  hi*  well-known  annual.  We  hear  it  said,  tu- 
deed,  that  Mr.  Martin  has  defended  his  sitters  from  the 
chance  of  remark  upon  their  individual  charm*,  by  making 
the  heads  of  "  The  Book  of  Home  Beauty"  a*  litt/e  lit* 
the  orifinnlM  a*  pottib/e,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  United 
Stales  we  hope  this  ia  so,  for  we  should  be  very  unw  illing 
that  these  portraits  should  staud  as  Uie  representatives  oi 
American  loveliness. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  letter-press  of  this 
volume  was  a  subject  iu  itself  of  no  little  difficult  v.  Pul- 
lic  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  concerning  it,  and  Mr*.  Kirk- 
laud  was  thought  to  occupy  a  rather  delicate  positHia 
Should  each  portrait  be  accompanied  with  a  biographical 
sketch  ot  the  ludy  f  Should  she  tell  ol  the  conquests  eath 
of  them  had  made  during  maidenhood.'  Such  a  course 
would  obviously  be  improper,  so  she  ha*  adopted,  with 
exceeding  good  sense,  a  very  different  one,  by  saving 
nothing  whatever  about  live  face*  that  interleave  her  work. 
This  is  a  continuous  story  of  great  point  and  piquancy 
which  will  be  read  with  iutctest  aud  delight. 

We  dismiss  the  volume  by  saying,  that  sumptuous  as 
it  is.  it  yields  in  point  of  attractiveness  to  another  puhit. 
cation  of  Mr.  Putnam,  which  we  shall  straightway  pro- 
ceed to  consider. 
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The  Home  Book  or  the  Picturesque:  or  American 
Scenery,  Art  and  Literature.  Beautifully 
New  York:  George  P.  Putnam.  1862. 


In  looking  OTer  the  excellent  illustrations  of  this  su- 
perb volume,  we  feel  a  regret  that  the  moat  picturesque 
scenery  of  our  whole  broad  country  could  not  be  drawn 
for  us  in  just  such  a  spirited  und  natural  manner  as  is 
here  displayed.  The  book  is  altogether  the  moat  fresh 
and  original  one  that  we  have  seen  for  years.  The  pic- 
tures are  from  the  pencils  of  the  best  landscape  painters 
of  America,  and  bave  been  engraved  with  rare  fidelity 
and  effect.  The  literary  department  is  unusually  good, 
embracing  original  articles  from  Cooper,  Irving,  Bryant, 
Tuckerman  and  others,  which  refer  directly  to  the  locali- 
ties set  forth  in  the  engravings.  Such  a  volume  is  really 
worthy  of  the  largest  encouragement,  and  its  success  will 
be  so  triumphant,  we  hope,  as  to  induce  Mr.  Putnam  to 
bring  out  further  works  of  the  same  class  and  the  same 
high  order  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Putnam's  Christmas  volumes  are  for  sale  by  Morris. 


Series  of 


The  Women  of  Earlt  Christianity;  A 
Portraits,  icith  appropriate  description*  by 
American  Clergymen.    Edited  by  Rev.  J.  A.  L, 
M.  A.   New  York  :  D.  Appleton  4c  Co.  1862. 

The  Laxd  of  Bondage  :  Its  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Present  Condition.  Being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Egypt.  By  Jonatiian  M.  YVainwright,  D.  D.  Same 
publishers. 

These  are  very  magnificent  gift -books,  and  we  arc  great- 
ly at  a  loss  to  determine  which  in  the  superior  of  the  two. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
for  themselves  after  purchasing  both.  "  The  Women  of 
Early  Christianity"  contains  the  sweet  portraits  of  some 
of  the  early  female  saints  and  martyrs,  and  all  who  have 
read  Mrs.  Jaroesou's  "  Poetry  of  Sacred  aud  Legendary 
Art,"  know  how  delightful  a  volume  can  be  made  out  of 
audi  interesting  materials.  The  illustrations  arc  as  fine 
as  any  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  text  is  just 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer.  Among  the  contributors, 
we  recognise  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Sprague  of  Albany, 
whose  writings  arc  always  excellent. 

"  The  Land  of  Bondage"  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  be- 
ing pronounced  by  far  the  best  work  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  Egypt,  in  thiscouutry.and  the  engravings,  which 
are  plentifully  interleaved  throughout  the  volume,  are 
exceedingly  spirited.  Egypt  has  been  so  much  "  done," 
in  the  book  line,  of  late  years,  that  one  is  not  apt  to  be 
taken  with  the  title,  however  originally  expressed,  of  ano- 
ther publication  concerning  its  antiquities.  The  Pyra- 
mids do,  iudced,  seem  to  be  eternal  aud  the  Sphinx  an 
everlasting  puzzle.  Dr.  Wainwright's  Sketches  give  us 
no  brilliunt  pictures  like  Eothen— nor  in  following  him  do 
we  appear  to  wander  in  the  dream  of  an  opium-eater,  as 
under  the  guiduuee  of  the  author  of  that  intoxicating  vol- 
ume, but  they  present  a  pleading  and  truth  like  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  Egypt— the  Egypt  of  to-day. 

We  cannot  forbear  saying  here  how  much  we  ure  grati- 
fied at  the  substitution  of  such  works  as  these  for  the 
ordinary  "  purple  and  gold"  Christmas  finery.  One  of 
them  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  "  Forget-mc-Nots,"  and 
"Friendship's  Offerings"  which,  in  times  past,  were  made 
to  do  centre-table  service  from  Christmas  Eve  to  New 
Year's  Day,  and  were  then  forgotten  forever.  Nash  nud 
V\  oodhouse  have  sent  us  these  volumes,  but  they  may 
also  be  found  at  KunUolph's  and  Moires'*  bookstores. 


Young's  Nioht  Thoughts,  tcith  a  Memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor, a  Critical  View  of  his  Writings,  and  Explan- 
atory Nate*.  By  James  Robert  Boyd.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner.  1851. 

Albeit  Edward  Young  is  the  melancholy  Poet,  whose 
sad  spirit,  according  to  Madame  dc  Stael,  has  inspired  all 
subsequent  English  Literature  with  sepulchral  gloom, 
yet  Mr.  Scribner,  instead  of  presenting  him  to  us  in  black 
morocco  binding,  enstamped  with  dismal  yew  trees,  and 
death's  beads— has  tricked  him  out  in  gay  apparel,  even 
in  cheerful  green  and  gold,  and  given  to  him  a  counte- 
nance suggestive  of  anything  but  a  "  Complaint,"  or  the 
need  of  "  Consolation." 

Those  who  have  hitherto  communed  with  their  favorite 
in  brown  and  greasy  covers,  and  from  a  nnrrow-margined 
page,  tinted  like  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  would  hardly 
recognise  their  old  friend  in  his  new  and  attractive  attire. 

Whol  a  comfort  would  such  an  edition  as  that  which 
now  lies  before  us,  have  been  to  the  late  Joseph  Emer- 
son, who  tells  us  that  Younp  was  the  dear  companion  of 
his  early  youth,  the  most  faithful  counsellor  of  his  advan- 
cing years — for  more  than  thirty  summers  the  balm  of  his 
sorrows,  the  pillow  of  bis  weary  head,  the  swoctcocr  of 
his  sweetest  joys! 

But  the  surviving  admirers  of  the  Mighty  Bard  may 
iu  future  delight  their  eyes,  together  with  their  hearts,  as 
they  peruse  his  immortal  lines,  stamped  upon  the  smooth 
and  snowy  page,  with  a  type  worthy  of  the  honor. 

In  addition  to  its  superior  mechanical  execution,  the 
work  is  copiously  illustrated  with  notes,  some  of  which 
at  first  sight  seem  almost  impertinent  from  their  simplici- 
ty, until  the  Editor's  special  design,  of  making  it  a  hand- 
book for  the  young  and  uneducated,  is  explained.  There 
are  many  readers  who  might  be  moved  and  profited  by 
the  solemn  teachings  of  this  great  Poem,  who,  without  a 
clear  unfolding  of  their  meaning  would  lose  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  apt  classical  allusions. 

It  is  not  every  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  Aonian 
Mount,  the  Cimmerian  Vale,  the  Pierian  train,  the  Charms 
of  Circe,  or  the  thread  of  the  fatal  Sisters.  Nor  is  every 
one  aware  of  what  is  meant  by  an  Iris  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Cloud,  by  a  Favonian  breath,  or  the  groans  of  Atlas. 
Explanations  of  such  phrase's  are  well  enough,  but  we 
think  the  annotator  might  bave  saved  himself  the  trouble 
of  informing  any  one  who  can  read  or  talk,  that  wben 
Young  said  a  "furrow'd  brow,"  he  meant  a  wrinkled 
brow,  that  the  word  44  abscond,"  meant  to  withdraw  from 
view,  and  that  to  44  earth  a  treasure,"  was  to  hide  a  treas- 
ure in  the  earth. 

These  little  gratuitous  services,  however,  need  not  di- 
minish our  admiration  of  the  most  beautiful  edition  of 
Young  yet  presented  to  the  public,  and  which  Messrs. 
Nash  Sc  W oodhouse  doubtless  stand  ready  to  present  to 
their  friends. 


Hai* d-Book  or  Literature  and  the  Fixe  Arts  : 

Comprising  complete  and  accurate  Definitions  of  all 
Terms  employed  in  Bellcs  Lettrcs,  Philosophy,  The- 
ology, etc.,  Ate.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  George 
Ripley  ami  Bayard  Taylor.  New  York:  Geo.  P. 
Putnam.  1852. 

The  latest  enterprise  in  the  book-trade,  which  Mr.  Put- 
nam has  undertaken,  is  one  which  promises  to  place  into 
the  bands  of  every  body  a  series  of  very  excellent  and 
useful  volumes,  as  authorities  in  all  branches  of  human 
investigation.  The  work  before  us  is  the  second  of  the 
series,  the  *'  Dictionary  of  Dales"  having  been  the  first. 

The  preparation  of  a  44  Hand-Hook  of  Literature  and 
I  ho  Fine  Arts,"  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  confided  to 
a  better  pcrsou  than  Mr.  lliplcy.  A  man  of  ripe  scholar- 
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■bip  and  refined  taste  in  Art,  he  ia  remarkable  alike  for 
industry  and  method.  From  a  cursory  examination  of 
hi*  present  performance,  we  are  deposed  to  think  that  it 
baa  been  compiled,  to  meet  an  immediate  demand,  with 
too  much  hustc-  The  definitions  though  clear,  are  not 
full,  nnd  ihc  article*  of  a  more  extended  character,  while 
obviously  free  from  Lias  or  partiality,  are  yet  occasionally 
incomplete.  One  of  these  wc  take  occasion  to  notice. 
I'nder  the  general  head  of  Literature,  the  author  come* 
to  speak  of  American  IyCttcrs,  of  which  he  give*  a  fair 
and  well-digested  summary.  But  he,  singularly  enough, 
omits  to  place,  among  the  eminent  writers  on  law,  the  dis- 
tinguished name  of  Chancellor  Kent,  associated  forever 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  with  the  name*  of 
Marshall  and  Story  ;  and  make*  no  mention  at  all  of  the 
eminent  literary  labors  of  the  lamented  Legate,  uuder 
who-*«  charge  ihc  Southern  Review  became  a  worthy 
rival  of  (he  Edinburgh  nnd  I  lie  Quarterly.  These  omis- 
sions, wc  nay,  would  seem  to  imply  precipitation  in  the 
getting  up  of  the  volume.  Out  lest  we  may  appear  un- 
fair in  judging  the  edifice  by  a  single  brick,  we  hare  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying  thatfcwoiore  valuable  books 
have  been  issued  from  on  American  publishing  house  than 
this,  nnd  ihnt  we  give  Mr.  Putnam  great  credit  for  supply- 
ing the  large  class  of  reading  men,  whose  mean*  will  not 
allow  them  to  purchase,  such  expensive  woiks  as  the  lar- 
ger Encyclopedias,  with  so  valuable  a  rade  mtcum,  at  a 
comparatively  inconsiderable  charge. 

This  work  ia  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Nash  Ot  Woodbouse. 


Swallow  Darn,  or  A  Styourn  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
By  John  /'.  Kennedy.  Revised  Edition.  With  Twenty 
Illustrations  by  Strothcr.  New  York :  George  P.  Pul- 
3.  ISM. 


Nobody  in  Virginia  need*  to  be  told  what  Swallow  Barn 
is— a  series  of  most  agreeable  nnd  faithful  sketches  of 
Virginia  life,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Twenty 
year*  ago.  it  wos  rend  and  enjoyed,  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  Ohio,  and  now  a  second  generation  will  read  and 
enjoy  it  in  a  much  more  worthy  and  beautiful  edition. 
We  do  not  think  we  praise  it  too  highly  in  saying,  that  in 
after  times,  when  the  historian  shall  garner  up  all  the 
cutemporaueous  mnJeriei  which  he  can  find  to  represent, 
a*  it  was,  the  social  life  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  1*20,  he 
will  value  Swallow  Barn  above  anything  else  in  bis  pos- 
session. 

Slrother's  illustrations,  in  the  edition  before  us,  are 
very  excellent,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  done  by 
any  other  than  a  Southern  man.  One  muM  have  grown 
up  among  the  negroes,  been  the  companion  of  their  spurts, 
frequented  the  quarters  on  a  plantation,  and  stolen  the 
"  pone"  of  corn  breod  from  the  "  uunty's"  kitchen  fire,  to 
catch  so  exactly  the  negro's  expression  and  draw  him  so 
much  to  the  life.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Kennedy  upon 
his  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services  of  po  capital  an 
illustrator;  Slrothcr  has  done  for  him  what  Rel.-tch/.  did 
for  Goethe,  though  in  a  less  pretending  way.  If  we 
should  ever  attempt  the  delineation  of  Southern  manner* 
iu  fiction,  by  all  means,  we  should  try  to  enlist  S  trot  her  to 
make  the  de«i^n«  for  it*  embellishment. 

This  new  edition  of  Swallow  Barn  is  for  sale  by  Morris. 


Putnam' »  Home  Cyclopedia.  HankBook  or  I'shver- 
sai.  Biography.  By  Parke  Godtcin.  New  York : 
Geo.  P.  Putnam.  1HM. 

This  portly  and  respectable  volume  seems  to  have 
been  compiled  with  labour  and  discrimination  from  former 
biographical  dictionaries,  and  will  be  most  acceptable  to 


the  public.  Mr.  Godwin  ia  a  man  of  talent  and  arc  urate 
investigation,  but  from  hit  position  as  one  of  the  Ed  i  tore 
of  a  most  objectionable  anti-slavery  paper- 
Post — and  his  known  sectional  prejudices,  the 
portions  of  his  volume  must  be  received  with  caution. 
He  states  himself  in  the  Preface,  that  perhaps  some  muu-i 
are  given  which  might  have  been  omitted,  and  others 
omitted  which  should  have  been  supplied,  and  we  find 
upon  examination  that,  as  far  as  American  person  aires 
are  concerned,  the  unnecessary  biographies  are  of  Nor> 
thern,  while  the  omissions  arc  almost  altogether  of  South- 
ern celebrities.  Notwithstanding  these  faults,  the  work, 
as  we  have  said,  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  a  mo*t  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  "  Home  Cyclopedia"  which  Putnam 
is  engaged  in  publishing. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  Richmond  of  Nash  it  Wo 


Tbk  WooDBitti :  A  Holiday  Gift.    Edited  by  Caroline 
May.   With  Illustrations.  Philadelphia ;  Lindsay  and 


This  showily  attired,  holiday  book,  which  cornea  to  us 
M  with  the  compliments  of  the  season,"  i«  made  up  of  an 
agreeable  variety  of  prose  and  verse,  original  and  select- 
ed, evincing  tbe  good  taste  and  literary  talent  of  Mi** 
Caroline  May.  It  will  commend  itself  to  purchasers  aa 
a  proper  presentation  volume. 

To  be  obtained  at  Morru's  I 


DraTTON  :  A  Story  of  American  Life.    New  York : 
Harper  At  Brothers,  82  Cliff*  Street.    1 K5I . 

We  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  but  very  little  tima 
upon  this  (outwardly)  handsome  volume,  and  can  only 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  general  character 
of  the  work,  abstaining  from  any  opinion  of  iu  literary 
value.  Drayton  is  a  young  man  who,  early  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  shoemaker,  has  bis  aspirations  crushed  withm 
his  breast  by  an  inexorable  fatality.  A  haughty  aristo- 
crat by  spurning  hiui  like  a  dog,  end  calling  his  beloved 
Plutarch  a  "  trashy  romance,"  6r»t  arouses  bis  energy, 
and  he  soon  passes  away  from  the  ignoble  life  and  tbe 
more  ignoble  employment  which  bad  hitherto  chained  hie 
faculties. 

We  have  not  apace  to  follow  him  through  the  various 
incidents  of  his  career,  and  indeed  with  tbe  limited  insight 
we  have  been  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  into 
ibis  hia  life,  would  find  the  task  somewhat  difficult.  We, 
however,  feel  the  more  entitled  to  pass  tbe  work  with  this 
hasty  notice,  as,  should  we  proceed  farther,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  encounter  "Mr*  Brown,"  one  of  the  charac- 
ters who  was  the  author  of  those  terrible  lines  **  To 
Mary."  If  our  readers  are  nervous  wc  recommend  to 
ihem  the  roost  careful  look-out  lor  the  above-mcntioued 
verses— in  order  Ihut  the  work  may  be  iuatanlly  closed, 
aud  that  very  disagreeable,  (or,  as  Charles  Lamb  would 
say, u  inconvenient")  visitant,  coma  be  staved  off. 

Finally  after  all  his  vicissitudes,  Drayton  marries  Ellen, 
the  lady  of  his  heart,  and  on  achieving  for  his  hero  this) 
consummation,  in  many  cases  so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
the  author  kindly  "takes  leave"  of  him  aud  his  fortune*. 
We  do  the  same  with  only  the  additional  remark  that  Mr. 
Drayton  presents  himself  to  us,  (to  narrate  for  our  amuse- 
ment tbe  narrative  of  his  life,)  in  an  "  outward  accoutre- 
ment" as  graceful  and  becoming  as  those  master  work- 
men tailors,  the  Harpers,  are  ever  accustomed  to  supply 
to  such  mere  uovicus. 

u  Dru\  ton"  may  be  found  at  Morris's  Book  Store. 
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Tm  Evmiwo  Boob.   By  Mrs.  KirkUtnd.   New  York. 
Charles  Scribner.  1862. 


We  arc  gratified  lo  perceive  thai  Arocricon  pilblMlar* 
arc  inclined  to  make  up  their  gift-books  from  native  male- 
riol.    Putnam  has  eel  a  noble  example  io  his  "  HMM 
llook  or  the  Picturesque,"  tuul  llnrt  of  Philadelphia  in 
hi*  illustrated  e<litiona  of  the  American  poeU.    We  hope 
to  see  thw  course  annually  purauedi  there  l»  abundant 
material,  both  artistic  and  literary,  in  the  country  to  .tip- 
ply  oraamental  book  a  which  will  raiuister  l>oth  to  good 
tute  and  patriotic  sympathies.    In  the  elegant  volume 
named  above,  we  are  presented  with  some  of  Mm.  l\  in- 
land's most  characteristic  and  interesting  writings  in  • 
form  worthy  of  their  pure  moral  tone  and  bright  intel- 
ligence.  The  book  io  an  agreeable  mixture  of  descriptive 
sketches  in  the  manner  of  a  New  Home  und  of  didactic 
writing  like  her  essay  on  ".New  York  aud  London  and 
Paris,"  which  went  the  round*  of  the  pre**  last  summer, 
■nd  was  attributed  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.   "The  Signifi- 
cance of  Dress"  and  "Growing  Old  Gracefully,"  arei 
themes  she  treats  with  a  genial  and  vigorous  sense.  while 
•*  Courting  by  Proxy"  and  "  A  Wedding  in  the  \V  ooda' 
arc  fresh  hfr-atoriea  that  pleasantly  vary  the  style.  Alto- 
gether, the  M  Evcuing  Book"  ia  a  gem ;  it  is  illustrated 
'  y  Darley  with  his  usual  cleverness ;  and  is  one  of  the 
■t  Gift  Books  yet  produced  in  America. 
It  may  be  obtained  of  J.  W.  Randolph. 

Lir«  ij«  thk  Sakuwich  Island*:  Or  the  Heart  of  the 
Pacific  at  it  Was  and  /• .  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever. 
Author  of  "The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,"  "The 
Whale  and  his  Captors,"  etc.  New  York.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co,  51  John  Street.  1851. 


Mr.  Cheever'*  style  ia  plain  and  concise,  but  convey* 
clearly  and  well  the  meaning  of  the  author,  which  is  evi- 
dently, when  he  is  not  writing  anti-slavcry  oonsensc,  the 
snost  honest  and  straightforward  meaning  in  the  world. 
He  often  diverges,  in  this  volume,  into  amusing  scenes, en- 
tertaining anecdotes,  or  national  peculiarities  of  the  Hs- 
waiians,  which  serve  only  to  raise  a  smile ;  but  his  intent 
under  all  and  above  all  is  plainly  lo  advance  the  cause  of 
missions  by  supplying  farts  which  have  come  to  his  owa 
knowledge  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  the  word  of  God  shall  illuminate 
regions  now  sunk  in  that  awful  and  baleful  mist  of  Pa- 
ganism. 

The  typography  and  engTnvings  of  "  The  Sandwich 
Islands"  are  very  excellent— the  type  open  aud  fine,  the 
engravings  graceful  and  pleasing.  The  surf-bathing* 
is  a  merry  scene,  and  we  were  struck  with  it  recently  id 
the  '•  International  Magazine." 

Among  the  recent  publication*  of  Blanchard  and  I.ea 
of  Philadelphia,  are  Dr.  Lardner't  Hand-Hook  of  Me- 
ehanies,  (in  praise  of  which  it  i»  not  necessary  for  us  to 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Cheever  is  well  known  a*  the  au- 
or  of  -  The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,"  a  work  which 
obtained  for  him,  if  we  ate  not  mistaken,  considerable 
popularity.  Mr.  Cheever  was  a  missionary  to  Hawaii, 
and  much  of  his  work  is  dedicated  to  the  aubjocl  of  tnis- 
aions  to  those  remote  "  ultimate  dim  Tholes'*  where 
the  word  of  God  has  so  recently  been  introduced. 
Mr.  Cheever  does  not  write  a  treatise  on  Missions, 
much  less  a  guide  book  for  the  assistance  of  those 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  this  holy  calling  ;  hi*  volume 
consists  rather  in  anccdotical  reminiscences  of  vhat  he 
has  teen  of  the  missionary's  life  among  the  Hawaiian*, 
and  hi*  observation*  appear*  to  us  highly  important. 

Mr.  Cheever  desire*  especially  that  hi*  work  shall  take 
its  place  in  the  u  Cabin  Boy'*  lacker"  and  the  "  Sea- 
man'i  Chest,"  which  he  think*  should  be  the  highest  aim 
of  such  writer*  as  himself.  He  thinks  that  the  seaman  is 
too  slenderly  informed  of  those  strange  lands  and  their 
inhabitants,  among  which  he  glide*  on  the  errand  of  com 
uierce :  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  this  largo  body  of 
our  fellow  men  will  think  with  him,  and  supply  their 
"  lockers"  and  uchc*t*M  with  hi*  volume. 


say  a  word,)  beautifully  printed  and  illustraietl  Dy  one 
hundred  and  sixty -nine  wood  engravings,— an  excellent 
hygienic  work,entitled  M  The  Law*  of  Health,"  by  Lionel 
John  Beale,  and  Extract*  from  the  Poem*  of  Ovid,  being 
one  of  the  admirable  Classical  Series  of  Schmit*  and 
Zumpt  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  commend. 
These  book*  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  ready  sale 
which  attend*  all  the  issues  of  the  enterprising  publish- 
er*.  Far  sale  at  Randolph's. 

Watchiso  SriRiTS.  By  Mrs.  Ellet.  Author  of  the 
"  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,"  Ate.  New  t  ork: 
Charles  Scribner.  1852. 

An  exceedingly  tasteful  little  gift  book,  of  which  tlis 
letter-press  end  illustrations  arc  equally  excellent.  Mrs- 
Ellet  ia  well-enough  known  as  an  agreeable  writer  to  so- 
sure  the  success  of  any  volume  upon  whose  title-page 
her  name  may  appear,  and  Mr.  Scribner  is  not  the  man 
to  put  forth  her  .ketches  in  an  unworthy  manner. 
A.  Morris  has  it  for  sale. 


Naval  Lint;  or,  Obterv Afiamt  and  —  Short. 
The  Midshipman.  By  »♦  F.  Lynch,  V.  8.  fif.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1851. 
If  Lieut.  Lynch  bod  published  these  *  Observations," 
when  a  midshipman,  they  might  have  won  for  him  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  »  young  gentleman  of  promise. 
Coming  however  from  one  who  has  honorably  connected 
himself  with  ecience,  and  achieved  in  other  field*  a  world- 
wide notoriety,  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  great  Ca- 
ve* The  *tyle  is  somewhat  of  the  Sophomore  order  of 
writing,  and  the  tone  rather  LomartinisA  for  so  gallant 
an  officer.  Reading  it  wilhool  a  knowledge  ol  the  au- 
.thor,  we  certainly  should  not  hsve  conjectured  its  pater- 
nity.   For  sale  by  A.  Morris, 


Wmt  the  view  of  devoting  my  time  in  future  exclusively  to  t*lWy  ^^L^  wdfmg  Wt 
to  form  a  connection  with  an  active  partner  who  shall  nmtinj.e  19  .,„,;„„„  0f  the  Messenger  as  on*  of  the 

Tkals'in'tbe^eX  generally  recognised  than  at  the  prewnl  time,  and  to  » 

"Tu^her'^articUaVs'w  iU  b^'given  upon  application  by  letter  (po.t-poid)  or  in  person. 

Address  JNO.  R.  THOMPSON, 

,       ,q„  RlCHMOItD,  Va. 
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To  the  Southern  People  it  appeal*  *tron*ly  a*  THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  LITFRARY 
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MThere';^:  wilf  SbSS  "  ^  &  ^  °f  ^  S0Ulh  Md  °f  th°  Cw»«*- 

Reviews,  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches,  Novels,  Tales,  Travels,  Essays,  Poems, 
Critiques,  and  Papers  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  National  Subjects. 

P  Jt^ea™^  to  prewnt  article,  of  a  Sc,E,T,r,c  character,  such  a.  dariog 

' m°    m*       atteu,iou  OQ  ^oth  side*  of  the  Atlantic 
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SJteiSSja  °CC,Ui0na,,>'  ***  **  l™  intelligence  in  Literature.  Science  and  Art,  fro- 
avowed.  6  a0d  Va,Ue-    lU§  °»taio0>  W,U  «        b°  »l"»y«  fe.rlea.lv  and  bon«5j 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  MESSENGER 
Has  been  removed  to  the  Whig  Building,  Corner  of  Franklin  and  Governor  Street*, 
op  stairs.    Entrance  on  Franklin  Street. 
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